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We trust that in making our appearance before our readers in | With regard to our Title, we haye merely altered the order in 
a new guise, they may approve of the change that has taken which the words were formerly arranged, and added one or 


place, and consider it an improvement as well as an alteration. ehwostn ore: : : | 
Tike the ladies: of tt kd Se ener eh With a hearty wish that our readers may find the coming year | 
e] ‘4 7 iy mex . . 
HSE) eke) IUUGISS (OH UNS, | DMSO UN WAKE ENG) ESSERE OI Eee prove a prosperous one, both photographically and otherwise, 


our skirts —and like them, of course, must also regard the we pass to the “order of the day.” 
arrangement as an embellishment. Lest more engaging : = =: 
costume, however, should have so modified our appearance as | Ir appears to be a debateable question, whether of the twain, 
to cause some risk of our being mistaken for a stranger, we photographic engraving or photolithography, will be the first 
must remind our readers that we are but ‘‘an old friend with that will be practically applied to book illustration. As regards 
5} ‘ eee the former, in addition to the productions of Mr. Fox Talbot, 
a new face,” and we hope not only to retain friendships al- | po. pefore the public, we have in another column a communi- 
ready formed, but to convert acquaintances into friends, and | cation on the subject from our esteerned correspondent, Mr. 
strangers into acquaintances. Burnett. Now, although photometallography, as it has been 
termed, may, and probably will, eventually become developed 
into the more important operation of the two, we are strongly 


than we have been hitherto — some of our intentions we have | of opinion that photolithography, even in its present condition, 
already indicated, and we have now further to mention, that | 15 8U ficiently advanced to render efficient service, with a very 
we shall commence a series of initiatory articles; first, for small amount of assistance from the hand of the draughtsman. 
the benefit of those still on the threshold of photographic fas- At the last meeting of the Photographic Society, Mr. Malone 
cination ; and second, for more advanced students, of manipu- | expressed _an opinion in accordance with our own; and since 
latory details, descriptive of all the most approved methods of hen, we have seen produced by an amateur photographer, ac- 
operating, as ascertained up to the present time: for we quainted with the lithographic art, as his first essay in this di- 
cannot but feel that photography of to-day is a very different TORO a result that not only astonished us, but that requires only 
thing from photography as it was a couple of years, or even | * few touches to convert it into an excellent picture. It must 
one year ago—so many labourers are in the field, and go | b@ Dorme i mind, that there is a vast difference between the 
much has been achieved, that it is almost impossible for | @Ssistance of a lithographer and that of an engraver — almost 
those not more than commonly interested, to keep pace with | 2Vy one capable of handling a peneil can readily qualify himself 
all the knowledge that has been acquired in the various rami- | 10! One; whilst this is far from being the case with the other. 
fications of practical photography. i may be objected that we are now advocating the very thing 
By this arrangement, it is hoped that all classes of our readers | We Dave formerly condemned, viz—-the “ touching” of photo- 
will find their tastes consulted — the novice and the adept, graphs ; but we by no means assent to such an imputation ; 
“the mere man of baths, and processes, and chemicals,” as we he cases are widely different. ; We object to * touched pho- 
have ourself been contemptuously styled — the man of science tographs when judging of their respective merits ; as obtaining 
and the man of art—in short, we wish to make our pages | Cte¢ it upon false pretences. We do not advise or countenance 
like the fountain at which all may find something to slake | 2 8"Y way the attempts to impose upon the public proofs from 
their thirst; and our aim will be to endeavour to follow the pho olithographic stones that have been submitted to the hand 
wise steward, and “give all their meat in due season.” of an artist as pure photographs ; bat we do approve of the in- 
Tt has been suggested to us, that the single alteration which troduction of photography, as far as it can be rendered avail- 
we have found it requisite to make in our designation, may able, into the lithographic art. We may have more to say about 
possibly tend to cause some confusion with, and inconveni- this in a future number. 
ence to, the public, by confounding us with The Journal of | __ : ‘ 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. Now, although we | W8 were pleased to notice the other day a very useful appli- 
do not think there is any fear on this head, the name of the | cation of photography. At the establishment of an auctioneer, 
Photographie Society being so very distinctive, and photo- and estate agent of the name of Engleheart, in Clement Ss Lane, 
graphers, as a class, are men of discernment, yet always having London, are a number of paper proofs from negatives of various 
hitherto maintained (and we trust ever to do so) most ami- houses, &c., that are to be let or sold by the exhibitor. 
cable relations with the conductors of the oldest publication | __ No description, however minute, can possibly give so good an 
devoted exclusively to our art-science, we therefore, unso- idea of the appearances presented as a single glance at these 
, photographs; and we feel convinced, that a general adoption of 


‘licited take the present opportunity of disclaiming any in- 
; ala ae the plan would be followed by an i nse saving of trouble to 
tention whatever, of an attempt to assume an attitude of hos- 1e plan would be lollowea by an 1mmense saving 


tility, or to deceive the public in any way. In proof of this the customers, and consequent increase of business to those who 
assertion, we appeal to the number now before our readers ag | render such facilities. 


It has been a matter of very careful consideration with us how 
we may become still more useful to our numerous supporters 


evidence that neither in size, style of heading, general aspect, = : == ; 
or arrangement of matter, is there any resemblance what- | Ar the meeting of the French Photographic Society, held on 
ever to the publications of the Photographic Society. the 29th October last, MM. Dayanne and Girard presented 
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the fourth part of their report on “ A General Study of Positive 
Proofs.” 

We have noticed the three earlier parts of this report in our 
last volume, and while fully admitting the careful and systematic 
method in which these gentlemen have conducted their inves- 
tigations, and the highly interesting nature of the results, we 
cannot forbear remarking that uo newfacts appear to hayé been 
brought to light ; but at the same time it is satisfactory to find, 
that the conclusions previously arrived at, and published by 
English experimentalists, have been fully corroborated. ‘The 
present communication treats of — 

. The influence of the strength of the sensitizing baths on 
ne "proofs, and the impoverishment of the bath itself by 
Seinen use. 

. The effect of a longer or shorter time being allowed for 
te paper to remain in contact with the silver solution. 

The state of neutrality of the bath, as to its action on the 
fnienel proof, 

With regard to the influence of the strength of the nitrate 
bath, the conclusion arrived at is precisely that to which we first 
directed attention, in a paper read before the Photographic 
Society nearly two years back, 5th March, 1857, and which 
was subsequently, | published in the third volume of the Journal 
of the Society, oles the title, “ Murther Observations on 
Positive Printing,” and will be found at page 238. The result 
is materially influenced by the amount of free nitrate of silver. 
We quote the words of the report—“ ‘Thus, then, the strength 
of the bath exercises a very marked influence ; as it increases 
it improves the print up to a certain limit in defining the out- 
lines with greater sharpness, whilst as it diminishes, it t equalises 
the tones at the same time that it brings with it a decided red 
hue.” 

A sheet of paper being salted with a solution of the strength of 
25 grains to the ounce of water, and cut into three pieces, each 
piece being sensitized upon baths containing respectively 90 
grains, 60 grains, and 40 grains nitrate silver to each ounce of 
water, the quantity of silver pareve by each piece was 
ascertained, and found to be 0876, 0- Bae; ee 0467 of metallic 
silver, or nearly in the enon of 8, 6, and 4; but as the 
quantity of the chloride of sodimm in each piece of paper was 
absolutely the same, this in presence of nitrate of silver in excess 
must have produced the same amount of chloride of silver, and 
consequently the varying results must haye been due to the 
difference in Gaatiey of free nitrate of silver, as admitted by 
the experimentalists. ‘The conclusion is further corroborated, 
by exciting a sheet of salted paper upon a strong bath, cutting 
it into two pieces, and washing away the excess of nitrate from 
one of them. 

The theory of action propounded is as follows — 

* When a sheet of paper impregnated with a layer of 
chloride, mingled with free nitrate of silver, is exposed to the 
action of light, the chloride on the surface first blackens by 

reduction, but this chemical reaction sets free a certain quantity 

of chlorine, which attacks the nitrate in contact with it, forming 
fresh chloride, which blackens and is reduced in its turn, thus 
producing successive layers, and it is to this continuous reduc- 
tion that the intensity of colour is at least in part due.” 

The following extract so completely agrees with our own 
remarks, loc. cit., that we cannot forbear quoting it — 

“ For delicate negatives, producing habitually { fogged positives, 
the bath should be stronger; for those farnishing strongly 
marked contrasts, it ought on the contrary to be weaker.” 

With regard to the impoverishment of the bath, although this 
fact was also notorious, the exact degrees of degradation under 
various circumstances had not hitherto been investigated ; 
suffice it however to state here, thatitis clearly traceable to the 
chloride in the paper which combines with its equivalent of 
silver, and the paper itself then absorbs an amount of the solu- 
tion of the reduced strength. Albumenized paper lowers the 
strength, but not nearly in so great a proportion as when plain 


paper is septa whilst gelatine and starch are nearly inactive. 
When salted albumenized paper is employed, the effect of dete- 
riovation is greater than with plain albumenized, but less than 
with plain salted paper. Increased time of contact between the 
paper and sensitizing bath acts like a stronger bath, because it 
allows of ala amount of its absorption | by the paper; and 
lastly, an acid or alkaline bath acts precisely in the same way as 
the same impurities in the chloride, of which particulars were 
noted recently in our last volume. 


We often determine within our own mind, not to be sur- 
prised, happen what will; but alas! for all human resolutions, 
we constantly find that we have to resolve anew. We have 
heard so often of astounding discoveries in photography, and 
have been deluded into reading so many new processes which 
have turned out to be old acquaintances, that we fancied we 
were quite hardened to that kind of thing; but we certainly 
were not prepared for the cool manner in which one M. Asser, 
in a recent number of Cosmos puts forth as new, an almost ver- 
batim translation of the Ink Printing Process, as practised by 
Mr. McCraw, lately published at the meeting of the Britis! 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which pro 
itself is only a modification of that of M. Sella. We expect 
next, that some Englishman will translate M. Asser, and come 
out with another new Printing Process. 


ty our report of the al meeting of the Manchester Photo- 
graphic Society, vol. ii, p. 310, the President of the Society 
called the attention of ‘he meeting to a very important fact that 
had been discovered by Mr. Young, viz.—that a collodio-albu- 
menized plate having ‘been exposed in the eamera, may have 
the iodide of silver dissolved out with hyposulphite of soda 
before development, and that the picture may be subsequently 
developed in ordinary daylight. We find from subsequent in- 
quiry, that the operation does not succeed without the use of 
albumen; nor does it answer if the iodide be removed by aid 
of cyanide of potassium. This is a subject well werth pur 
suing, and we strongly advise those of our readers who are 
working the collodio-aibumen process in any form, to follow it 
out. 

We think the phenomenon admits of a very simple explana- 
tion. A compound of some sort, probably of two kinds, 1s cer- 
tainly formed between albumen and nitrate of silver, which is 
sensitive to the action of light, and blackens under its influence. 
This compound superposed on the iodide of silver, is readily 
impressed, but unlike the iodide, has itself undergone a chemi- 
cal change; hence, when the latter is removed by the solyent, 
the chemical change induced in the compound of albumen and 
nitrate of silver, is carried on still farther when the necessary 
ingredients, viz., nitrate of silver and a de-oxidizing agent are 
supplied. 

We are aware, that many consider the question of any 
chemical change having been effected in the iodide of silver 
after the import of light, as still undecided; others again hold 
an opinion, that this change does undoubtedly occur, but in this 
we are not disposed to acquiesce, and consider that the weight 
of evidence evidently tends rather to show, that no change of a 
chemical nature occurs in the iodide of silver; but that its 
office is somewhat analagous to that of platinum, in a finely 
divided state, when converting the vapour of alcohol into acetic 
acid; this acting however as an absorbing medium for actinic 
influence. We merely throw out this suggestion as one that 
strikes explanatory of the effects, and by no means hold 

ourself to it as a well-considered opinion, but are quite ready to 
give it up if a better explanation can be found. 


us as 


Tum Architectural Photographic Association have opened an 
Fishibition at the rooms of the Society of Painters in Water 
notice more fully elsewhere. 


Colours, Pall Mall East, which we 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS. 

OnE of the greatest difficulties the photographer has to contend 
with at the present day, is in the papers manufactured expressly for 
photographic purposes. Of Foreign papers, we have Papier Suxe, 
Canson’s, and Marion’s; of English, there are Hollingswortls, 
Harrison’s, and others. Although the pulp of the papers of these 
different makers is in all respect the same, being composed of 
linen and cotton rags, yet very different photographie properties 
are produced from them, in consequence of the sizing being dit- 
ferent. Lnglish papers are, for the most part, sized with gelatine, 
while those of the Continent are sized with fecala, or starch and 
resin soup. Now, the sizing greatly influences the colour of the 
proof; papers sized with gelatine give very red hues in the printing- 
frame, while those sized with starch are sepia or violet: still the 
quality of the sizing does not influence the colour of the proofs so 
much as the quantity ; for by increasing the quantity of starch m 
the paper, hues as red as those from gelatine may be obtained. 

The sizing not only makes the proofs more vigorous, but also 
makes them sharper and more delicate. A proof taken on unsized 
paper, is dull and leaden in hue, and in every respect repulsive. 
If but slightly sized with albumen, the unsized paper is but little 
improved: strong starch produces bright orange hues, and if the 
unsized paper be immersed in a strong solution of gelatine (5 per 
cent.) fine reddish hues are produced. 

The quantity of sizing contained in the paper as delivered by 
the manufacturer is insufficient for photographic purposes; for 
proofs taken on plain paper, although very pleasing and _satis- 
factory in an artistic point of view, lack transparency in the 
shadows, and that general brilliancy of tone which is indispen- 
sable to suit the popular taste. However, at the present time, 
the extra sizing is carried to excess, and except in stereoscopic 
pictures should be avoided. For portraits, landscapes, architec- 
tural subjects, &c., paper prepared with a mixture of albumen and 
water, in equal parts, has quite sufficient surface and gloss to bring 
out all the detail, and at the same time to secure adequate trans- 
parency in the shadows. 

In fact, the higher albumenized paper now sold is to be regarded 
with suspicion, as the very high glaze is not due to pure albumen, 
but to an admixture or adulteration, either dextrine or gelatine ; 
the presence of the latter is recognised by the chocolate red colour 
of the proofs when removed from the pressure frame; and if the 
wet proofs are allowed to dry while in contact, they adhere 
together and are spoiled. 

Oxide of silver, in combination with gelatine, and exposed to 
light, becomes an insoluble black varnish, which reflects a golden 
red hue; but when the combination is first made, the compound is 
of a mahogany red colour. ‘These facts explain the causes: of the 
variety of hues given by papers sized with different materials. If 
the paper be unsized, then the salt of silver enters into combination 
with the fibre of the paper, and the silver tends to decompose and 
reduce itself; or perhaps, as suggested by Schénbein, ozonized 
oxygen plays a part in this change. But in the case of sized 
paper, the particular affinity of the sizing material for the silver 
overcomes the disposition of the salt of silver to combine with the 
paper, or to reduce itself, and forming the compound spoken of, 
the chemical action is not exercised on or by the paper itself; the 
picture therefore requires both greater sharpness and the red hue 


First double lens, consisting of a double-convex lens of crown g 


due to the sizing material. Whatever the kind of sizing employed, 
or the quantity, it does not appear to have any influence upon the 
rapidity of printing; other things remaining the same. 

Nor does the thickness of the paper appear to have any influence 
upon the result, beyond what is due to the greater abundance of 
sizing it contains; but thick paper is easier to manipulate, 
although more liable to tear while wet. From what has been 
stated, it appears that it is a matter of indifference what paper is 
used, provided it be not used plain, but sized with albumen, dex- 
trine, gelatine, or starch. Some attention must be paid however 
to the sizing strength of equal weights of these materials, as the 
results will be materially influenced thereby. Of all the sizing 
materials, albumen, more or less diluted with water, is to be pre 
ferred. 

Ri aint a EA ee SES 


THE PETZVAL AND VOIGTLANDER CONTROVERSY. 


IMMEDIATELY after the introduction of the new landscape lens by 
Professor Petzval, it was asserted by M. Voigtlander, that the 
form was not new—that he had made for the learned professor a 
lens upon the same principle no less than seventeen years before. 
Upon this assertion being denied, he subsequently declared that’ he 
still had in his possession the vinal drawing and formula in 
Professor Petzval’s own handwriting. 

A certified literal translation of this document has been deposited 
with Messrs. George Knight and Co, of Foster-lane, Cheapside, 
London, which appears to us to completely verify the assertion of M. 
Voigtlander, and we consider it of sufficient interest to lay it before 
our readers, which we are enabied to do by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Knight. 

When inspecting the document, we were also shown a meniscus 
lens, forming the second part of the middle combination in the 
diagram, which had been accidentally made of crown instead of 
flint glass, by M. Voigtlander, and which—although it, of course, 
disturbed the union of the chemical and visual foci—did not affect 
the perfection of the image, when the necessary allowance of dis- 
tance to correct this was made. Hence it is contended by M. Voigt- 
lander, that slight variations in the curves to suit the particular 
density of the different glasses employed do not interfere with the 
principle of the lens, and that the mere reduction of the diameter of 
the second pair of lenses is the only change that has been intro- 
duced by Professor Petzval recently into the original formula. 


In stating our opinion, that M. Voigtlander is correct in his 
assertion, if does not detract from any merit due to Professor 
Petzval for the calculation of the data for the construction of the 
lens; nor does any body question this point. 

The following is a copy of the document mentioned above — 


ass, and a double-concave lens of flint glass. 
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We certify this to be a copy of a Drawing, and a literal translation of a German document, presented to us by M. Voigtlander. 
Dr. AUG. ELHDE, Prof. of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, at the Collegium Carolinum. 
Dr. HERMAN SCHEFFLER. 


These signatures verified, Brunswick, Noy. 12, 1858.— WILLIAM HUGH, Public Notary. 


* The figuies in these two rows are in pencil in the original. 
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NEW ACHROMATIC STHRHEOSCOPH. 
WE have been favoured by Messrs. Smiru, Buck & Becx, with 
the following description of their Stereoscope, which we give in 
their own words — 


In contriving our improved 
Achromatic Stereoscope, we 
have had the following objects 
principally in view — 

The application of achromatic 
lenses, to improve the defi- 
nition, and to correct the 
colour produced on the mar- 
gins of objects by single 
lenses. 

An arrangement to suit any 
one who has the sight of both 
eyes. 

A stand upon which the in- 
strument can be placed in 
any position more especi- 
ally convenient, when the 
person is seated at a table. 


A method of holding the 
slides, which will allow 
them to be placed and re- 
placed easily, and without 
danger. 

An illumination to be varied 

at pleasure. 

And lastly, a case to keep 
the whole from dust, in- 


jury, or exposure. a a coe 


We have been more especially es 
led to the construction of this swath 


instrument, by the beauty of those photographs now published, 
which, from the high position they hold, either as works of art, 
or as exact transcripts of places of interest, and of the works 
of nature, will as certainly carry the stereoscope beyond a scien- 
tific toy —the point at which it first started, as they will deservedly 
rescue it from the degraded position it is almost threatened 
with, by the “got up slides” of gaudy groups and indecent 
figures. 

The Stereoscope as taken out of the case (A) is upside down, 
but when turned over it will stand on the table, or on the case 
(as in the figure above) if secured by the hooks (C), it has a joint 
at (B), and can be fixed in a vertical, horizontal, or any intermediate 
position, by the brass arm (D), which is tightened up by the small 
milled head (E). 

Two other positions in which the instrument may be required— 
the one when horizontal and the person is sitting, the other still 
more raised fcr a standing position —can be obtained by an addi- 
tional stand, which is also made available as a cabinet for the 
slides, The height necessary for these purposes is about ten 
inches, but in other dimensions, the cabinet may be proportioned 
to the number of the slides or other requirements. 

By these means alone, the Stereoscope can be used at the four 
followng elevations, viz. — 

When standing. When with the case. When alone and on the 
cabinet. When with the case and on the cabinet. Any interme- 
oe can be obtained by the before mentioned joint 
ai 6 

The two milled heads (F) are for the adjustment of the focus. 
Those who have “long sight” will require the lenses farther 
from the picture, and as the full extent of the rack-work is 
frequently insufficient, this distance can be increased, by drawing 
out the lenses in their fittings at (G); the reverse is of course re- 
quired for short sight; while many of those whose vision is 
unaffected in either of these ways, will be able to see well through- 
out the whole range of adjustment. 

Every stereoscopic slide consists of two pictures, but they 
must unite and form one in the instrument. This will generally 
be the case when the two arrows on the brass rims (H) point to 
each other; but there are some kinds of vision, and occasionally 
errors in the slides, which require one or other of the lenses to be 
slightly turned round in its fitting at (G4) —the method of mount- 
ing admits of this, and also of their being casily taken out for the 
purpose of wiping, which should be done frequently. 

The slides are placed outside and under the two springs (I). 


sant 


The illumination requires alittle care. For daylight it is best to 
face a window. Artificial light should also be in front; but then, 
it must be remembered, that the distance makes a great differ- 
ence in the intensity; and also, that a variation in height, as when 
ordinary candles are burnt, requires a constant alteration in the 


position of the reflector or the 
instrument; this will not be 
the case with gas, or oil 
lamps, and two of Palmer’s 
candles will answer every pur- 
pose. 


For transparencies, the door 
(0) is closed, and the illumina- 
tion is effected by a movable 
reflector (IK) — packed in the 
case —but which, when in use, 
is held by the two brass arms 
(L) and springs (M), a hinge at 
B) affording the necessary vari- 
ions of position, The silvered 
r other side, is used according 
o circumstances; but occasion- 
ly, some kind of tinted paper 
r other reflecting substance is 
referable for giving a tone to 
he picture, whatever it may 
e; it has only to be placed 
above the reflector, and under 
the springs, or in the place of it 
if of a sufficiently stiff material. 


=> 


on 


+ 


aoetta of 


is’ For opaque slides, light is 
ii i thrown upon the picture by the 
vi mirror (QO) on the inside of the 
Hy | door, which will remain in any 
HUME <" position in which it is placed. 
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GOLD TONING ON ALBUMENIZED PAPER. 


Mr. Harpwicu has communicated to the Photographic Society of 
London some observations on photographie printing, in which he 
deprecates, as unjust, the prevalent disposition to decry the 


methods of toning and fixing now in use. In skilful hands, 
doubtless, the methods in yogue are fully adequate to secure per- 
manency, but the host of pictures “fading away” that meet us 
on every hand, prove too forcibly that some radical defect exists, 
if not in the formula at least in the manipulation. It is better to 
seek to improve the former than the latter; therefore Mr. Hard- 
wich proposes an improved toning by alkaline chloride of gold. 
This mode of toning is adapted for any kind of sensitive paper, 
but its peculiar value is seen in the case of albumenized paper, 
which is sometimes difficult to colour by the sel d’or process, and 
even in the ordinary fixing and toning bath of hyposulphite of 
soda and gold, does not attain to an agreeable tone, unless the bath 
be kept in a very active condition. Make a solution of chloride of 
gold, one grain to the ounce of water; take of this 


Solution of chloride of gold.......... 1 fluid drachm. 
Sesquicarbonate of soda............... 1 drachm. 
Citic ACI eis. sceer eens su. 20 grains. 
Water (pure)...s. ssisseeseevseeeesseesess 22 fluid ounces, 


This solution will not keep when mixed, as it gradually undergoes 
a change, becoming colourless, and toning more slowly. It is not 
clearly understood what part the citric acid plays in this mixture ; 
in a warm alkaline solution of chloride of gold it throws down an 
indigo blue deposit of metallic gold. 

A strongly albumenized paper is to be preferred for this method, 
especially one that prints rather red, otherwise the gold is liable 
to yield too blue a colour. A rich velvety appearance is promoted 
by using a sensitizing bath of full strength: sixty grains of silver 
to the ounce for a paper salted with a ten grain salting solution. 

The prints may be kept for a few hours after removal from the 
printing frame, but it is best to tone them at once. Wash them in 
two or three changes of water until milkiness disappears; they 
may be left in the water until it is convenient to tone them, which 
is done as follows — 

Mix the ingredients of the formula given above in an evaporat- 
ing dish, and when effervescence ceases, place a spirit-lamp_be- 
neath, and raise the temperature, with constant stirring, to about 
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120° F-., which is indicated by the steam beginning to rise, and a 
bluish discolouration, due to commencing reduction, is seen. The 
Jamp must now be removed, else much of the gold will be reduced, 
changing the colour of the fluid to an inky black, after which it 
will be nearly useless. Filtering is unnecessary. 

This warny liquid is poured into a flat dish, and the prints are 
put into it, two or three at atime. A little discolouration of the 
toning solution may be disregarded, since itis caused by a quantity 
of gold quite microscopic, and will not injure the whites of the 
proof. Keep the prints constantly moving, and watch the changes 
of colour. The first two or three may perhaps be toned in about 
five minutes; but as the liquid cools down, and the quantity of 
gold decreases, twenty minutes or longer may be allowed. ‘The 
time, however, is greatly influenced by the quality of the paper ; 
English papers strongly albumenized requiring a longer action. 

If the prints are removed from the toning bath as soon as the 
blue colour of the gold is seen, they will generally change in 
the fixing bath to a warm hue of brown; but when left for two 
or three minutes longer, the deeper tone acquired is permanent. 
The proofs are ready for fixing when they cease to appear red by 
transmitted light. Over-printed proofs yield the blackest colours, 
because they may be kept in the gold a longer time without losing 
the half tones. It is not advisable to attempt to obtain pure white 
and black tones on proofs printed from feeble negatives, for unless 
there be a perceptible amount of bronzing, the deep blacks cannot 
be obtained on albumenized paper. 

Each grain of chloride of gold ought to tone six or seven prints, 
5 X 7, and two or three of 10 X 12, which is rather more than the 
number yielded by the same quantity of gold in the sel d’or process. 

Lixing —The proofs must be rinsed on both sides upon removal 
from the gold bath, and fixed in the following solution — 


Hyposulphite of soda... 6 ounces. 
AWENG Okopboncune-Sbac 6008 . 1 pint. 
Carbonate of soda..... veeeee F OUNCE, 


This solution will keep many weeks, and imparts a slightly im- 
proved colour after being much used. The carbonate of soda is 
added to prevent the fixing solution from acquiring sulphurtoning 
properties to an injurious extent. The time of immersion is from 
ten to fifteen minutes, or until no mottling appears in the proof 
when held against the light. The proofs are washed in the usual 
way. 

pu S ale eR sae 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BNGRAVING ON METAL PLATES, 
By C. J. Buryert. 
From a paper read before the Edinburgh Botanic Society, March 
1858, given as apparently superior to that of Mr. Fox Talbot 
then published (and it may possibly be in some respects fully 
equal even to his new one). 

I first describe the process in the simpler state, in which it is 
sufficient for copying pen and ink, or pencil line drawings of 
plants, scenery, and other objects, wood-cuts, line-engravings, and 
every thingelse consisting of lines alone; and next consider the 
additional contrivances necessary in etching from true photographs 
of plants, scenery, natural objects, architecture, paintings, Indian 
ink drawings, and every thing in fact not made up of lines equally 
translucent. Where a drawing is on thin paper, we may, of 
course, print from it directly, but generally, of course, the plan 
is to take first a negative and then a positive to print from. 

1. Coat your plate of zinc, iron, steel, copper, or other metal, 
with the sensitive mixture of bichromate of soda, potash, ammonia, 
or other bichromate, chromic and uranic, or ferric nitrate, or other 
salt, with gelatine, gum, meta-gelatine, or allied substance. 

2. Dry the plate gradually or by the aid of heat. 

3. Print in pressure frame. 

4, Connect the plate, metallically, by means of a screw clamp or 
other arrangement, with a plate—say the same size — of silver, 
platinum, platinized silver, or other less oxidable metal, and coat 
the back of the first plate with varnish. 

5. Plunge the two plates into a weak solution of sulphuric, 
muriatic, nitric, or other acid, or etching fluid, watching carefully 
the process, and putting into a weaker or stronger etching bath 
if required. 

6. Wash off the remaining gelatine mixture. 

Instead of coupling the plates in the manner now described, we 
may connect the plate (first varnished on the back) with the wire 
of one (the oxidizing) pole of a galvanic battery or cell, and a 
plate of silver, copper, or other less oxidable metal, with the wire 
of the other pole, and plunge the two plates, opposite each other, 
into the etching bath, containing a solution of, say, sulphuric, mu- 
riatic, nitric, acetic, tartaric, chloric (oxalic ?) or other acid; or of 


sulphate of soda, muriate of soda, nitrate of potash, chlorate of 
potash or of soda, acetate, oxalate, or tartrate of soda or other, 
salt—the strength of action being regulated either by the strength 
of the battery (which may have its metallic elements raised or de- 
pressed in their cell or trough), or by the strength of the etching 
bath. If the plates are connected as first described, it is, of course, 
by the latter that we regulate it. : 

N.B.—The object of the galvanic current connexion which I have 
introduced, is to prevent the production of a deposition of gas- 
bubbles on the metal plate being etched. It will be evident, that 
these bubbles being evolved under the gelatine, would be apt to 
cause a separation or blowing up of it at the surface of the metal. 
It might be fancied that the washing away of the soluble gelatine 
before etching, generally recommended in such processes, would re- 
move this difficulty ; but besides other objections to such washing, it 
does not appear that it can answer any such purpose, except in 
the case of a picture composed entirely of lines, and those lines 
all of the same depth of blackness. Any attempt to remove 
the gelatine or other mixture, before etching, is, therefore, it 
appears not only useless but likely to interfere seriously with the 
delicacy and uniformity of the etching. It will be seen at once by 
any one having the slightest acquaintance with galvanic action, 
that the gas is on this plan evoked on the less oxidable metal, 
or at the opposite pole instead ofon the metal being etched. 

As the plan of applying resin-powder above the gelatine or other 
coating before etching would not be likely to answer,* we may 
apply it below, as suggested by Mr. Fox Talbot, or far rather 
follow out a plan or plans suggested to me by the shade of fine 
gauze, mentioned by Mr. Talbot as adopted by him in one of his 
old processes. I would recommend a set of fine crossed or un- 
crossed lines or dots, photographically or otherwise produced (we 
may get very fine lines or dots by photographing, on a smaller, 
from those accurately drawn on a much larger scale); they 
may be either on a separate glass, or on the print itself from which 
we are printing on to the metal, or a little charcoal powder, lyco- 
podium, or other fine powder may be sprinkled on the back or front 
of the print, or on a separate glass to be placed above it. The 
same set of lines, if on a separate glass, may answer for printing 
from any number of different negatives, and we may make glasses or 
paper for the same purpose, by photography, from a charcoal or 
other powder-sprinkled surface. 

This same mode of procuring grain will answer equally as well 
for photolithography, or photoxylographic blocks, with gelatine 
and bichromate, or any of the allied mixtures already alluded to. 


epee 


ON THE FORM OF THE APERTURE IN THE DIAPHRAGM 
OF A LENS FOR LANDSCAPES. 


By Wu. Ross. 


I HAVE noticed sundry intimations in the Journal of some methods 
of contracting the aperture of a lens, one or more of them being 
obviously more costly than the majority of persons using the 
camera can afford to supply themselves with. I am a great advo- 
cate for every one being able to supply the occasional deficiences 
aratus by his own ingenuity, and therefore send you the 


ion of the diaphragm and aperture I have now used for 
ears. The diaphragm is itself cut out of thin cardboard, 
of such a diameter as will easily slip 
into the tube in which itis to be used. 
In the centre of it I describe a circle, 
of a size adapted to the focal length 
of the lens, as modified by the objects 
in the view to be taken. If all are 
beyond the longest conjugate focus 
‘the lens, then the quantity of light 
o be admitted is the only considera- 
tion which ought to enter into the 
determination of the size or shape of 
the aperture; and as the circle con- 
tains the largest area of all the figures, 
this would appear to be the best form where all the extreme rays 
are equi-dis from the axis of the leng. 

When some of the objects are nearer the lens than in the above 


* Mr. Fox Talbot's new process has shown that I was quite mistaken in supposing 
that there w nny impossibility in this, but I leave iv as written, and still it would 
appear to me that some of the plans here speeified (founded, as I have mentioned, on 
another of W ‘ox Talbot, to Whom we owe so much) are likely to prove more conye- 
nient and give equal if not more, satisfactory results than any aquatint application to 
the plate. 
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case, a much smaller aperture is required, which of itself involves 
a longer time of exposure to the Hight to produce the impression. 
Now every one of any experience knows that the upper parts of 
all objects are much sooner impressed than the lower portions, and 
as this is the case, a modification of the aperture should be made 
to meet this inequality, either by excluding some of the rays from 
the upper side, or by permitting more of those from the lower 
portions of the object to get access to the tablet. 

This I accomplish by not cutting out the whole of the circle 
in the middle of the diaphragm, but I cut the aperture of the 
shape of a Florence oil flask. ‘The position in which this dia- 
phragm is to be placed in the tube will depend on whether 
it may be most convenient to place it between the lens and the 
view to be taken, or between it and the tablet on which the im- 
pression is to be made. In the former case, the small end of the 
aperture must be placed upwards; whereas in the latter case, 
Ze. with the diaphragm inside the lens, the wide end of the 
aperture should be uppermost. By this means also, clouds may 
be taken without being overdone while the landscape is being im- 
pressed, as is so often the case. I use the former method with an 
ordinary camera on the ground; but in my waggon camera L use the 
other, because when I wish to change it I cannot conveniently 
reach the outside of the lens, which is about 84 feet from the ground. 
In my scioptric camera (see Liverpool and Manchester Photographic 
Journal, vol. 1, new series, p. 49). I also use the diaphragm inside 
the lens, and it is of the same shape as the above figure, only 
longer and of much less width in proportion to its height. By the 
way, I see some persons are now engaged in England in reinvent- 
ing the scioptric camera, and after that happens, Mr. Seeley of 
New York will “ invent and introduce” it without delay, as he does 
most other things which promise to be of use in the art. 


_—_—— =, 


AMectings of Societies. 


BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


AN ordinary meeting of this Society was held on Monday, the 20th 


ult., J. GLAISHER, Esq., President, inthe chair. The minutes of the 


last meeting were read and confirmed. 


S. Kymin and H. Witttams, Esqrs., were duly elected members 
of the Society. 

Mr. Hetscu called the attention of the Society to the subject of 
mounting photographs. He stated, that though he still thought 
India rubber in many respects the best substance for the purpose, 
because it not only had no action on the photograph, but protected 
it from the effects of the bleaching substances sometimes left in 
the mounting board, yet thatit had some disadvantages —it was 
troublesome to use, and if the drawings were brought too near a 
fire, it sometimes gave way. He was then driven to the use of glue, 
or some other kind of gelatine, which answers very well, but re- 
quiring to be used hot, it is difficult to get it evenly spread on a 
large drawing before it chills, unless it be made so thin as to soak 
into the paper, and thereby warp the mounting board as it dries. 
Having lately been using meta-gelatine as a preservative for dry 
plates, he was struck with its excellent adhesive properties, and 
tried it for mounting; it answered well, stuck as firm as glue, and 
could be applied to the largest surface with the utmost delibera- 
tion. The solution he employed was made by placing one ounce 
of pianoforte-makers’ glue in ten ounces of water, with from forty 
to fifty minims of concentrated sulphuric acid; when the glue is 
quite swelled, which takes three or four hours, it is heated and 
kept near the boiling point for two or three hours longer, the acid 
saturated with carbonate of lime (common whiting does very well), 
and the solution filtered hot; two ounces of spirits of wine is now 
added, and the whole made up to twenty ounces. If not quite 
clear, the solution will now filter easily at a temperature of about 
80°, while at from 60° to 65° it is sufficiently thick, not to swell 
the paper to which it is applied enough to make it warp the 
mounting board. The solution will keep for months.* 

Mr. MetuuisH exhibited some transparent stereographs from 
negatives, recently sent him by F’. Haes, Hsq. The negatives were 
taken in intensely hot weather, in Cairo, on plates prepared by 
Dr. Hill Norris, before Mr. Haes left England. Mr. Haes stated, 
that the time of exposure was much longer than would have been 
required in this country. 

Mr. Kyitu exhibited some larze photographs which he had 


* Since the meeting of the Society, Mr. Hisch has found that the heating with the 
acid must not be too prolonged, that in fect a small quantity of gelatine must be 
Jeft unconnected, otherwise the solution runs quite limpid at all temperatures. 


recently brought from Rome, and Mr. JAMus a very beautiful 
photograph from a drawing. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


CroriToN PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue monthly meeting of the above Society was held on the 9th 
ult., at the Chorlton Town Hall, when the President of the 
Society, Professor Roscon, B.A.,Ph.D., addressed the meeting 
“ On the Measurement of the Chemical Action of Light.” 

The learned Professor exhibited an instrument contrived for the 
purpose, the test being the action of light on a mixture of hydro- 
gen and chlorine gases, the amount of chemical action being ascer- 
tained by the quantity of hydro-chloric acid produced, the suscep- 
tibility being so great, that an atom of oxygen being amongst 
the prepared gases caused the working to cease. 

The preparation of the gases was explained, and the mode of 
registration elucidated. 

The instrament required a considerable time to reach its maxi- 
mum of action, but afer three days, the actinism could be read 
off as from a thermometer. The spectrum was produced with a 
prism, by the aid of the oxy-hydrogen light, and the Professor's 
remarks thereon received the warm approbation of the meeting. 

Professor Roscox also presented to the Society two pamphlets, 
“ On Photo- Chemical Researches.”* 

Some prints in carbon were exhibited by Mr. Hooper, which 
were said to be the best of the kind yet seen, but the peculiar colour 
was objected to. Mr. Hooper remarked, that the carbon could be 
coloured, by adding some pigment to produce another shade of 
black. Some prints were also exhibited, toned with carbonate of 
soda and chloride of gold, which were much admired from the ab- 
sence of the unpleasant colour, often produced by hypo-sulphate 
of soda and gold toning. The whites of these were pure and the 
blacks brilliant. 

Mr. Fawcerr proposed, that the best thanks of the meeting 
be given to the President, for his able address, and for his 
sympathy with the Society; and also for the donation of the 
works, which he hoped would be carefully perused by the 
members, 

The PRESIDENT in thanking the members for their attention to 
the address he had the honour of delivering, said it would afford 
him pleasure to be of use to any member who experienced 
difficulty in a chemical point of view, and would be glad to answer 
questions put to him at any time. 


MACCLESFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tur members of this Society, the establishment of which was 
noticed in our April numbers, have continued to meet during 
the season; and on several occasions very interesting papers have 
been read, some of which have appeared in our columns. 

Anumerously attended special meeting was held on the 14th inst., 
for the transaction of business connected with the practical work- 
ing of the Society, at which, after hearing the statements of the 
Secretary and the Treasurer with regard to its present position 
and prospects, some minor changes in its arrangements were 
agreed to, and a committee was named to carry out an object 
towards which some steps appear already to have been taken, viz.— 
the organization of an Exhibition of Photographs, &c., under the 
auspices of the Society, in connection with the Annual Exhibition 
about to take place at the Government School of Design. Pic- 
tures for exhibition will require to be forwarded to F. M. Mercer, 
Esq., the Secretary, and the Exhibition itself will be probably 
opened during the first week in January. 


ti 


We) + safer 
Exhibitions. 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

Tur managers of this Association, which was formed for the 
distribution among its subscribers of photographs dlustrative of 
architecture, have opened an Exhibition at the Gallery in Pall Mall 
East, in order to give the members an opportunity of selecting 
such works as they may prefer, and doubtless, also, to enlist new 
subscribers. 

Besides the ordinary catalogue, an dlustrated one is also published, 
containing six photographic plates, on which are represented very 
reduced copies of the whole of the subjects (with their catalogue 
numbers), comprising the collection, thus enabling those members, 
who from absence from the metropolis or other cause are unable 


*The subject of these pamphlets was notived in our last volume.—E. * 
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to attend, to make their choice. Hach proof has attached to it a 
relative numerical value, members being entitled to receive for 
their subscriptions a number of proofs, not exceeding a certain 
aggregate amount of these arbitrary numbers. 

The ostensible object of the Association is clearly not understood 
by our excellent contemporary, the Atheneum, as will be readily 
gathered from the following extract of a notice of the exhibition, 
which appeared in its pages last week— 

“Why the figure photographers should recede from the archi- 
tectural photographers we cannot see; but we suppose these 
secessions are protests against error, and that somebody has done 
wrong and compelled the planting of this fresh art-colony at a 
time of the year when any thing new in art is always welcome, 
as long as it is not connected with ‘the old Christmas trick,’ 
which shopkeepers seem to use, as by common consent, to work 
off their faded stock.” 

By the way, the above is rather an unfortunate illustration, 
as regards “ the old Christmas trick ;” for about nine-tenths of the 
pictures exhibited, however meritorious they may be, are very old 
acquaintances of ours, and doubtless also of most other photo- 
graphers. 

We cannot very clearly perceive in what way photography is 
advanced by this Association, neither is the advantage to the 
members themselves very apparent, as most of the subjects can 
be procured direct from the artists themselves, or their publishing 
agents, at a cost certainly not exceeding that now charged for 
them without each person being compelled to take (or to pay for) 
any thing he does not want. 

The disadvantage to photography is more potent, firstly, in the 
presumption set afloat that its votaries are a very disunited set; 
secondly, in the fact that a collection of merely architectural 
subjects must and does present a very monotonous effect; and 
thus an erroneous impression is likely to gain ground with the 
public that a photographic exhibition is a very “slow affair,” 
for it can hardly be expected that mere sight-seers will take the 
trouble of ascertaining the cause of its sombre aspect. 

A criticism of such a collection as that now under consideration, 
is of necessity more than usually liable to be influenced by the 
personality of the critic, and his figurative “point of view,” of which 
in the present case there are at the least four, viz.,—the architectu- 
ral, the antiquarian, the artistic, and the manipulative. As we write 
however for photographers, and for them only, it is as a photo- 
grapher we shall deal with the contributions. 

One of the remarkable features is the absence of frames, properly 
so called, the subjects being arranged against the walls, and the 
edges covered by horizontal and perpendicular slips of gilt beading, 
—an arrangement that not only economises space, but we should 
think money also, and, in our opinion, well worthy of the consider- 
ation of managers of these exhibitions. It is a modification of a 
measure adapted by the Leeds photographers, at the late meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and was 
described at the time in our pages. 

Another unusual arrangement consists in the collection in sepa- 
rate masses of the productions of each contributor, and in this the 
advantages and disadvantages seem to be pretty equally balanced, 
for though it tends to the unity of design, it also adds materially 
to the monotony; in the present case, perhaps more than in an’ 
ordinary collection, where all classes of subjects, instead of one 
only, are admitted. The happy medium was hit upon at the exhibi- 
tion of the Photographic Society (London), in January 1858, at the 
South Kensington Museum, where masses of works, the production 
of one artist, were relieved by the occasional commingling with 
those of many other operators; thus unity of design and variety of 
contrast being both duly represented. 

Of the 120 views in Rome, contributed by Macpherson, we have 
no remarks to make interesting to photographers: they are all well 
known, and as photographs have no particular merit. The anti- 
quary and architect will probably be delighted with them; our own 
choice would fall upon No, 110, “ Window in the house of Lucrezia 
Borgia,” as presenting something more of the picturesque than the 
generality of them. 

Cimetta has thirty-four illustrations of Venice, of large size, 21 
by 17 inches, but scarcely one of which we should care to possess, 
for not only are they of a very unpleasant brown tone, but most if 
not all of them are distorted in consequence of what is generally 
known by “cocking the camera.” Had they been taken on a 
smaller scale, this defect might very probably have been avoided. 

Robertson and Beato exhibit about thirty views of and around 
Cairo, of about one-third of the size of the last mentioned, and 
among them are several very interesting illustrations of street 


architecture, valuable in every collection. We notice particularly 
Nos. 190, 197, 204, 212, 214, and although in some of these a slight 
haziness is apparent near the basements of the houses, owing’ 
evidently to the constant movement of figures in the way, it is not 
sufficient materially to interfere with the general effect. 
Lonsada has a score of Spanish subjects, but the whole of them 
are so deficient in sharpness and general manipulation, that they 
are only fit for stop-gaps for an architect, until he can procure better 
representations of the objects delincated—photographically, they 
are absolutely valueless. 
Cade of Ipswich, and Cocke of Salisbury, contribute between 50 
and 60 subjects from Oxford, Cambridge, Ipswich, Salisbury, &c. 
We are somewhat surprised at the absence of Delamotte's 
Oxford illustrations, and Fenton's Cathedrals ; surely, they ought to 
have found an honourable position in an architectural collection. 
Baldus has a dozen of his views in Paris, Caen, &c., but these are 
too familiar to photographers to need further comment. 
Of Frank Frith’s beautiful Egyptian and Scotch scenes we 
need say but little, having more particularly noticed them on pre- 
vious occasions. There is one curiosity, however, that must not 
be overlooked, a Panorama of Cairo, measuring 8 feet 6 inches by 
20 inches high. This is of course produced by joining several 
proofs from as many negatives, but the junctions are in all the 
cases well managed, and the printing of each piece toned to the 


-same hue. 


There is one point in which the managers of the Association 
have been “ wise in their generation.” We mean in retaining the 
services of Mr. Bedford, to produce expressly for the Association a 
set ofnegatives of Tintern Abbey, Raglan Castle, &c., in number 
about thirty. Itis amongst these, Frith’s, and some few others 
only, that any members, not architects, will be sure to make their 
choice. Certainly, as pictures, those named are the most desirable 
in the room. 

Of Mr. Bedford’s we admire especially No. 313, West Front of 
Tintern Abbey, and 321, West Door of the same; 323, Chepstow 
Castle; 315, the Donjon, Raglan Castle; and 317, the Entrance Gate 
of the same. Nos. 336, 337, 338, 340, 341, Subjects at Canterbury, 
are also very beautiful, and executed with the usual skill of this 
artist. 

We shall be somewhat curious to learn how far this exhibition 
will prove popular, after the opening of that of the Photographic 
Society in Suffolk Street, which is now shortly to take place; for, if 
report speaks truly, the occupation of these rooms in Pall Mall by 
the Association was accomplished by aid of what we suppose we 
must call “ successful diplomacy,” at the expense of the Photogra- 
phic Society. However, be that as it may, we rather think that 
a preference will be shown where the attractions are likely to be 
more varied than in the present case. 

NOTES ON THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 

From A CorRESPONDENT. | 

Edinburgh, December, 1858. 
HAPPENING to be in Scotland in December, as I was piloting my 
way from the station to some respectable hotel, two or three 
ragged urchins badgered me to buy from them the morning 
paper, which I did, more to get rid of their pertinacity than any 
hing else. On opening the paper after getting to my hotel, the 
first thing that caught my eye was the advertisement of the Ex- 
hibition of the Photographic Society of Scotland. This was more 
than I had bargained for in my journey to the north, but too good 
an opportunity to let slip; so I discharged my more urgent business, 
determining to make the most of my short stay in Edinburgh. I 
have resolved to send you a few notes to keep you aw courant with 
the times on the art I love so much, but have time to practice so 
little. ; 

The Society’s Exhibition Room is situated in George Street, 
about the centre of the New Town, in a very eligible locality, 
consisting of one large ornamented saloon, with two screens across 
the room, erected for the purpose. I find a goodly number of 
pictures from English artists (somewhere about 300, or nearly a 
third part of the whole), have found their way north from I’. Bedford, 
Barnes, Caldesi, Claudet, Delamotte, Davies, Frith, Herring, Lyte, 
Maull and Polyblank, Melhuish, Morgan, Mudd, Pouncey, Robinson, 
and last though not least, our old friend, Rejlander, whose mag- 
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nificent landscape of Loch Katrine surpasses anything I have seen 
as a photograph from nature, in or out of Scotland ; it is No. 639. 
«“ Where wild rose, eglantine, and broom, 

Wasted around their rich perfume, 

The birch-trees wept in fragrant balm, 

And aspens slept beneath the calm, 

The silver light —— 
It is by far the largest and finest composition in the saloon. How 
soft and placid is the water in the fore-ground; the bold, gray 
lichened crags in the middle distance, whose base is richly clothed 
with dwarfed birch and oaken copse, to the water’s edge; the 
sweetly subdued and distant hills, miles away, with the light play- 
ing through the clouds, softening and illuminating the entire piece! 
This glorious picture is the centre piece of one of the screens, and 
is worth coming to Scotland to sec, to those who have time and 
means at command. I even forgive the badgering newspaper 
boys who annoyed me, and will be on good terms with the whole 
race till next Christmas atleast. I find a few more pictures of this 
ingenious and ambitious artist, which I have not seen before.— 
No. 427 is an interior group, entitled “The Scripture Reader.” In 
a humble cottage sits a young person, a female missionary, reading 
the Bible to a quaint-looking old woman, who, busy spinning, has 
stopped her wheel; the old man is seated on the stair-case in 
wrapt attention, listening to the reader; in the foreground is a 
dog (a remarkably good sitter for his portrait) and basket, with 
the neck of a bottle obtruding, doubtless containing a cordial to 
refresh some way-worn, weary spirit. The young woman’s over- 
dress and bonnet are carelessly laid on a chair, and the open Bible 
spread in her lap. The shelf with domestic utensils, and the Ger- 
man clock, with other accessories, render this a most inviting 
study. The grouping is excellent, and implies a master’s hand.— 
No. 510, is a portion of “ Two Ways of Life,” which asa whole was 
turned to the door a year ago, by the fastidious Scotch committee, 
and which, I am informed, disrupted the Society, dividing the pro- 
fessional and amateurs into two distinct parties. This photo- 
graphic picture, as a whole, is unsurpassed in Hurope ; but, clipped 
into little bits, tells no tale: this is the industrial or right hand 
group. Whether this has been received and shown this year in 
order to mollify the keen and bitter feelings evoked by its rejection, 
T cannot tell; but the committee seem either to be changed, or 
something “has come o’er the spirit of their dream,” for I find, 
in perhaps the most prominent place in all the Exhibition (No. 283), 
an entirely nude Venus de Medici, by Alinari, (does being an Italian 
make the difference ?) nude from top to toe, and I cannot under- 
stand upon what ground or principles men act, who hang and 
prominently exhibit the one while they reject the other, unless it 
be by way of condonement for the egregious blunder stumbled 
into on that occasion, which gentlemen connected with the art and 
locality inform us was far from being homologated by a large 
portion of the Society, even of the remanent members. 


But to confess their error, 
That were nobler still. ’"— 


Perhaps Mr. Rejlander’s sympathies will be touched when he is 
informed they were a committee ofBacHELorS. He has not, how- 
ever, given them the option of choosing and rejecting this year, 
as I observe by the catalogue all his pictures exhibited seem to 
be the property of others. —No. 505, exhibited by Mr. Laurie, is 
another of Rejlander’s composite pieces, “ Judith and Holofernes.” 
[T think the heroine in this piece is rather too good-natured looking 
to have been a murderess; and yet she has a bold, defiant bearing, 
ag she stands with the weapon in the one hand and the head of 
Holofernes in the other. The drapery of the figure is well ex- 
ecuted.—No. 67 is a portion of an intended larger work, entitled 
the ‘Seven Ages” of Shakspeare.” 

These are pictures in which there is a breadth and harmony 
that might be envied by a “ Harvey,” even though in that gentle- 
man’s estimation, “Photographers are not artists,” but all artists 
(that is R.S.A’s.) are photographers (?) You should commend to 
your friend Rejlander, as a text book for his next great picture, the 
‘Pilerim’s Progress;” and in doing so have little fear of his habit- 
ing honest John Bunyan in the costume of Italian Piferari, as was 
done by an artistic Royal Academician some years ago, and exhi- 
bited at the Royal Scottish Academy.—Mr. Robinson, of Leaming- 
ton, has also been trying his hand at composition from various 
negatives, somewhat less ambitiously than Rejlander. No. 219 to 
223 are five pictures, entitled “Fear,” “Vanity,” “The Model,” 
“Devotion,” and the “Minature,” with the same figure in all, 
evidently being Ais model, for she also appears in ‘‘ Fading Away,” 
and some others, by this artist. In these five he has endeavoured 
to catch the delicate and subtle expression of the passions, not 
easily attained, even with skilful pose, drapery, &c. 


” 


I think him more successful in the “Red Riding Hood” series, 
an ancient nursery epic, where four of the chief incidents of that 
charming story are well depicted. In the first there is the mother, 
a bustling, active-looking woman, preparing the present, the little 
“ pot of butter,” &c., to be carried by the child to gran’ma, and is 
strongly contrasted with the simplicity of the little messenger. In 
the next she has arrived at the cottage door (too little of the cot- 
tage is seen): having knocked, she is invited to enter in a strange, 
hoarse voice. In the third the artist places her standing at the 
head of grandmamma’s bed, amazed and frightened at the change 
undergone since her last visit; the wolf being habited in the old 
woman’s nightcap, trimly put on, with a partially-opened mouth, 
showing the long, large, white, pearly teeth ; entirely covered 
with bedclothes save the bead, enough to stupify and confuse 
the philosophy of an older and wiser head than that of the simple 
child. In the fourth the frightened little woman has returned to 
her mother, and having related the story of her adventures, is seen 
thanking her Maker at her mother’s knee, for having been pre- 
served from being eaten up by the horrid wolf. There is a large 
amount of skilful grouping and arrangement in the details of this 
series, which render each one a fascinating study. 

No. 644, “Fading away,” is a subject I do not like, and I 
wonder Mr. Robinson should have allowed his fancy to fix on it ; 
it is a picture no one could hang up in a room, and revert to with 
pleasure. I am certain this artist is competent to do something 
better; his conception and rendering of character is good, and, with 
more practice and a proper choice of subject, will yet shine lus- 
trously in the photgraphic firmament.—Fenton’s “ Reverie,” 
(No. 149), is also something akin to this class of pictures. No 
Scottish artist exhibits in, or seems to have turned his attention to, 
this branch of the art. Perhaps the most curious and interesting 
pictures to photographers, are some seascapes by Mr. Kibble, 
a Glasgow amateur, who exhibits 22, if I mistake not, mostly, if 
not the whole, by the collodio-albumen process. Of these, No. 
164, “ Express Steamer,” is a magnificent production, though the 
picture is small ; it is taken in the fortieth part of a second, and 
developed in ninety howrs : the rolling clouds are a beautiful trans- 
eript of nature. The steamer (of which you have a profile) is 
running very quickly, leaving a deep furrow in the waste of water, 
heaving with agitation, as she is forced onward by the propulsive 
steam. ‘This is verily a triumph of instantancous photography, of 
which I had no conception dry collodion was capable. I trust, as 
this gentleman is an amateur artist, that he will publish his deve- 
loper, which will be certain to give an impetus to the dry process. 
His other pictures, of which there are both landscapes and por- 
traits, are remarkably fine.—Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, has also 
several sea and cloud pieces by collodion, equal, in my estimation, 
to any I have seen of Le Gray’s. The “ waxed paper” seems also 
to be improving, and gives good results, where collodion would be 
too quick and set before it had been sufficiently exposed, in corri- 
dors, such as Roslin Chapel, of which there are several views by 
Mr. Herries and W.D.C. ‘Those of Mr. Herries are very good, 
but I rather suspect, on close examination, that the bars or beads 
holding the squares of glass have been deepened and strengthened, 
if not in some parts entirely ruled in. The windows of W. D.C. 
(No. 203,) is evidently doctored, and that with a rough hand.— 
There are also some good pictures of buildings and landscapes by 
Mr. Zeigler. (No. 112) “The Grange House,” and (No. 171) “ Cot- 
tages at the Grange,” are good specimens; the lattét is a first-rate 
production, well chosen, sharp and clear in the shadows, with 
reflected light twittering from the sheen, glossy leaves of the 
climbing ivy. 

Mr. Raven is also an adept in manipulating this waxed paper 
process, and exhibits a large number (thirty two) from the district of 
Pau, in France, and the Pyrenees —fine large views, 10 by 12 or 
thereabouts. — No. 216, “ Pierrefitte,” is a noble specimen, with a 
conical mountain in the distance, and the town spread in the fore- 
ground at its base, sharp and clear.— 242, “Pau,” is also very 
creditable to this artist: in short he has. been very successful ; but 
it would be impossible to go over them in detail, the more espe- 
cially as I intend to allude to some others in the same locality, by 
Maxwell Lyte, which are superb. However, you have now as much 
ag you will be able to find space for in your next number. 

SEL D’OR. 


[Many of the pictures in this exhibition, noticed by our corres- 
pondent, have been described by us in our last volume, and we are 
glad to find our favourable opinion of them corroborated by others. 
We allude more particularly to those of Rejlander, Robinson, and 
Wilson.—Ep.] 
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Hew Processes 
Ach Processes, 
PAPER POSITIVES BY MODIFICATIONS OF M, SHLLA’S 
INK PROCESSES. 
In our report of the meeting of the North London Photographic 
Association, which took place in November last, a discussion upon 
new methods of printing by means of iron salts was recorded, and 
some very promising specimens by Mr. Hannaford were noticed. 
We have recently been favoured by that gentleman with some still 
better specimens, and the following outline of his mode of proceed- 
ing, which although not yet perfect, evidently shows capabilities 
that are, we consider, certain to be developed by a little further 
investigation. At present the lights are not quite free from a 
tinge of blue (it is but a tinge), and the half tones, though some- 
what “shy,” do exist. We have a promise of more elaborate 
details for our next, in the meantime we give a sketch of an 
IRON PRINTING PROCESS. 
By Mrcwann Hannarorp. 


TuE paper is sensitised by being floated on a solution of bichro- 
mate of potassa, ammonio-citrate of iron, gum arabic and sugar, 
and is then exposed under a negative in the usual manner, 

Taken from the printing frame, the picture is immersed in water 
to soak out the bichromate of potassa, iron, &c., not acted on by 
light. The print can now be toned to resemble almost any tint of 
the ordinary silver process, by using, firstly, the salts of the various 
metals, gold, silver, copper, manganese, uranium, &c.; and secondly, 
gallic acid or tannin. Ierro cyanide of potassium and gallic acid 
gives Prussian blue; ferrid cyanide of potassium and gallic acid 
blue-black; and gallic acid alone a good sepia tint. 

The above so closely resembles in principle a process with 
which we were favoured by Mr. Burnett, some months ago, that 
we cannot forbear publishing it now, although we were anxious 
to make further experiments upon it first. 


INK PROCESS. 
By C.J. Burnett. 


1. Paper PREPARATION — With a solution containing say eight 
to twelve parts by weight of ammonio-ferric-owalate, and either four 
parts of bichromate of ammonia or one part of chromic acid. 

N. B.—The paper may either be plain or ALBUMENIZED, and a 
little gelatine may be, in either case, dipped in the sensitizing 
solution. Prepare dry, and keep very carefully in the dark, and even 
the solution must not get the slightest gleam of light. 

2. Expose in pressure-frame NOT TOO LONG. 

3. Wash very carefully in a good many waters containing (most 
or all of them but the first), a very minute quantity of citric, 
acetic, oxalic, or other acid, bi-tartrate of potash or other acid salt. 
The last water may be distilled water or neutralized rain-water. I 
have also tried several of the ammonia salts in washing. 

4, Development by a solution of gallic or tannic acid (a mixture 
of the latter with ammonia, or ammoniacal, or other alkaline carbo- 
nate) or by prussiate of potash, by the one, and then further by the 
other (say by the prussiate first and then by gallic acid). 

N.B.—A little of the acetate or ammonio-oxalate or other vege- 
table salt of copper may be substituted for part of the ammonio- 
ferric oxalate (particularly with a view to the prussiate of potash 
developement), or bichromate of copper may be substituted for the 
bichromate of ammonia (or a little oxide or chromate of copper dis- 
solved in the solution of chromic acid, &c.) 

The albumen protects the chronic acid from a too easy reduction 
by the paper, and the gelatine mixture helps still farther to 
keep it on the surface. Try also N05 X Fe 203 or Cl? Fe instead 
of ammonio-oxalate. 

By substituting a copper salt entirely for the ammonio ferric-oxalate 
we get a copper print (developing in this case by prussiate of 
potash) and toning by iron if we do not wish a red-brown print, as 
for withered foliage or ferns, Sulphate of copper and bichromate of 
potash or of ammonia were the basis of the cuprotype or copper 
process published during the last year (see Photographic Journal of 
August), by which I got some very jive and highly promising prints, 
particularly that which I sent up to Mr. Crookes [see my letter in 
the Journal of the Photographic Society, 1857] requesting to give one 
of them (a view of an old gateway,) in my name, to the Photographic 
Society, it being the best I had produced, and a very fair print 
of good dark purple black, perfectly pure in the lights. Though I 


never received any acknowledgment of its receipt by the Society, 
I can hardly doubt Mr. Crookes’s having given it, so that you can 
probably see it in their rooms. 

My impression is, that that process promised FULLY as well as 
any ink-process yet published. 


T have not ascertained the correct proportion in the substances 
for paper preparation here, and you may frequently enough find 
others quite superior, still the quantity of chromic acid must be 
kept down very low in proportion to the ammonio-ferric-oxalate — 
and you must not over-expose the prints. 

The oxalic acid is decomposed by the chromic acid. 

Ammonio-citrates, or ammonio-tartrates. or acetate of ferric oxide 
might probably be substituted for the ammonio-owalate, 

situs silsts 


Wetters to a Young Photographer, 
No. I. 


My Dear Evsesrus — 

I hasten to comply with your request, that I should 
give you the benefit of my experience in the delightful art of pho- 
tography; and althoughI may be able to save you much annoyance 
and disappointment, do not suppose but that you must unavoidably 
buy a good deal of experience for yourself, and perhaps at a very 
high rate too. For knowledge in photography is gained only by 
experiment, and experiment implies failure ; but failures give expe- 
rience, and the more experience the nearer we arrive at perfection 
in art. Many there are, who think photorgaphy can be taught like 
cookery, and that a recipe can be given for making pictures as well 
as pies; but give a recipe for making a pie to one having no pre- 
conceived notion of pie-making, and doubtless, the recipe would 
fail in such hands. Soin photography. How many there are who 
in their simplicity think it only necessary to obtain a camera and 
chemicals, then buy a shiiling manual, and they are set up, full- 
fledged photographers. But how soon all their aérial castles vanish 
into thin air, or tumble to the ground. Those, my dear Eusebius, 
who begin with taking pictures, commence at the wrong end — 
begin, in fact, where they should leave off. As the aim and end of 
the photographer is to obtain good positive pictures, it is evidently 
of the first importance that he should ascertain what constitutes a 
good picture. This knowledge can only be arrived at by great 
familiarity with negatives, good and bad, such as the printing of 
positives affords. Having ascertained what are the qualities In a 
negative that yield the best results, you will then have before your 
mind a clear and well-defined object, which will render your opera- 
tions with the camera more satisfactory, because, instead of being 
contented with any thing of a picture, so it be one, you will at once 
reject as abortions all those which fall short of the standard you 
have set up. Begin, therefore, your photographic career, with 
positive printing. 

Your outfit need not cost much. You had better prepare your 
paper for yourself. You will acquire delicacy of handling and 
touch —a very important accomplishment in photography. You 
must provide yourself with a large dish to float your paper in, and 
this may be either of porcelain or of wood, lined with glass. Ano- 
ther dish of smaller size, but as large as the largest size paper you 
propose to make use of, must be reserved exclusively for the silver 
solution. At first you will find it very inconvenient to manipulate 
whole sheets of paper, so you had better cut the sheets to one 
quarter, or one-third, or one-sixth, and then the floating will be more 
manageable. The room where you propose to albumenize your paper, 
should be kept very clean and free from dust or soot. You will 
require some arrangement of laths, &c., to pin the paper to while it 
is drying. The table at which you operate should be opposite to 
a good light, and some contrivance must be made to catch the albu- 
men that drips from the sheets when suspended. ‘Take any num- 
ber of eggs, and breaking them carefully, pour the whites, free from 
any admixture of the yolk, into a clean bason; add about equal 
quantity of water, and put the whole into a large bottle, so as to 
about one-half or two-thirds fillit. For every pint of the mixture 
of albumen and water add six drachms of hydrochlorate of ammo- 
nia and one drachm of solution of ammonia. Agitate the whole for 
an hour or more, until the fluid becomes a mass of froth, and let it 
subside for twelve hours, then strain it through a sponge ina glass 
or earthenware funnel. Pour a sufficient quantity of this into a dish 
placed level, and remove all air-bubbles from the surface, then 
float the paper upon it in the following manner — 

Take the sheet by the corners diagonally, and bring them to- 
wards each other, so as to make the paper curve; let the middle 
of the sheet first touch the surface of the fluid, and then gradually 
let the paper fall gently upon it: see that no bubbles adhere to the 
surface of the paper. Let it float three or four minutes, then lift it 
out, withont allowing the back to become wetted, and drain it into 
a dish or pan, so as to recover the albumen, then pin it up by one 
corner to dry. The room in which this operation is performed 


! should be made as warm as ‘possible. 
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abotographic Glossary, 


Aberration — The aberrations with which we are most 
concerned in photography, are spherical and chromatic aberra- 
tions. The word is used to signify a wandering from the true 
path or place. Spherical aberration is that distortion of true 
Imes in an image, consequent upon the reflection or refraction 
of the rays by a spherical surface. It is not possible to construct 
a single lens with spherical surfaces that will give an image en- 
tirely free from aberration; but it may be so much corrected, 
by forming a lens of two or more glasses of different forms and 
qualities of glass, as to be practically nullified, as is seen in 
the various modifications of the “ orthoscopic” lens. 

Aberration, Chromatic — White light is composed of rays 
of six or more different colours, each of which has a diffe- 
rent degree of refrangibility, so that when a ray passes 
through a simple lens, each of these coloured rays has a diffe- 
rent focus along the axis of the lens, which constitutes chro- 
matic aberration. As these rays have very different chemical 
powers, it is important to the photographer that this aberra- 
tion should be corrected, which is done, he rendering the 
lens ACHROMATIC. 

Accelerators — Various substances which are added to 
iodide and chloride of silver, with the view of quickening the 
action of light, and thereby accelerating the production of an 
image. Thcir use has for the most part been confined to the 
Daguerreotype process, in which bromine performs a very im- 
portant accelerating influence, reducing the exposure in the 
camera from minutes to seconds; but this substance has no 
such influence in the other processes where moisture is present, 
as in collodion, albumen, or the paper processes, 

Acetic Acid —Familiarly known as vinegar, which is 
very dilute acetic acid mixed with many impurities. Pure 
acetic acid is extensively used in photography, mixed with py- 
rogallic acid in the developing solution for negative pictures, 
Glacial acetic acid is the most concentrated form of this acid, 
Citric acid may be advantageously substituted for acetic acid 
in photographic processes. —Acetates are combinations of acetic 
ucid, with bodies of opposite qualities, called bases. Thus 
acetic acid added to soda forms acetate of soda. 

Achromatic — devoid of colour. As in photography it is 
of the utmost importance that the visual and chemical foci 
should coincide, it is the object of the optician to produce 
a lens in which this result is obtained. It is accomplished by 
forming a compound lens of glasses of different degrees of 
density, and by a proper adjustment of their curves, by which 
the “wandering” coloured rays composing the image are col- 
lected together, in, or nearly, one plane, thus producing 
achromatism. It is a subject attended with many difficulties, 
and it is even asserted that it is impossible to make the chemi- 
cal and visual foci coincident, except for one given condition. 

Acid — Acids are substances which are generally sour 
to the taste; and which change vegetable blue colours to red. 
Acids are organic and inorganic. They enter into chemical 
combination with alkalies or other bases, and form bodies with 
entirely different properties to either, as when sulphuric acid 
is mixed with magnesia, sulphate of magnesia or epsom salts 
is the result. The principal acids used in photography are 
the acetic, citric, gallic, nitric, and pyrogallic. 

Actinism — It has lately been discovered, that a ray of 
light possesses three distinct powers or properties, viz. : — the 
luminous ox light-giving, the calorific or heating, and the actinic 
or chemical. It is, therefore, the actinic element of a ray of 
light that effects the remarkable changes in the substances 
submited to its action, which constitutes photography. Actin- 
ism exists chiefly amongst the violet and blue rays, and 
scarcely at all in the red and yellow rays. 

Actinometer — An instrument for measuriug the inten- 
sity of the chemical or actinic rays oflight. Such instruments 
are also called photometers. 

Afinity— A power possessed by chemical substances, of 
combining with certain substances in preference to others. 
Thus silver has a greater preference for chlorine than it has for 
nitric acid; therefore, when nitrate of silver is placed in con- 
tact with a chloride, it is decomposed, and chloride of silver is 
formed. 


Albumen — Familiarly known ag white of ege. It is ex- 
tensively used in photography, both in the negative and posi- 
tive processes. In the former, as a vehicle for coating glass 
plates with iodide of silver, a process invented by M. Niépce 
de St. Victor, hence called the Niépgotype process. In positive 
processes, albumen is used for coating the surface of paper, by 
which means proofs of greater delicacy and brillianey are 
obtained than upon plain paper. It serves also as a varnish. 
Albumen forms a chemical compound with silver, called al- 
buminate of silver, which is highly sensitive to the action of 
light. It is coagulated, or rendered insoluble in water by 
various substances, such as corrosive sublimate, nitrate of 
silver, &c. 

(To be continued.) 
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Lay's Photographic Almanack and Ready Reckoner for 1859. 


A very useful compendium for the photograper, consisting, in addition 
to the Calendar and usual Almanack matter, ofa collection of very useful 
tables, &c., a summary of the progress of photography of the past year, 
improved processes, new apparatus, obituary, &c., &e. The tables show- 
ing the relation between the size of object and image, focus and lens, 
and distance of object, are alone worth ten times the price of the Al- 
manack,— a photographer would save that much time upon any occasion 
in which he essayed to take a view of a building. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, December 16, 1858. 


I GLADLY respond to your invitation, to keep you informed of 
the progress of photographie science in this capital; and I am 
fortunate in being able to occupy my first letter with matter both 
curious and interesting. For the past month, practical photo- 
graphy has been a vain struggle against gloomy skies and foggy 
atmosphere (for we do have fogs here sometimes), consequently 
we have found ample leisure to pursue the theoretical. 

Foremost in interest and importance, stands the third memoir on 
the action of light, by M. Niepce de St. Victor, which was read be- 
fore the Académie by that honoured veteran in science, M. Chevreul. 
It is difficult at first to recognise the vast importance of this new 
communication, for it is given in a manner so free from pretension, 
that there appears nothing extraordinary about it. But when you 
ponder over it, you gradually become aware, that these discoveries 
extend the domain of photography to an unexpected and unhoped 
for extent, which becomes almost as vast as chemistry itself, as it is 
shown that every chemical action is capable of affording photo- 
graphic effects ; for take any soluble substance whatever, and 
impregnate a sheet of paper with it, and then expose it under a 
negative to the light; after sufficient exposure, move it toa 
dark room, and develope by some re-agent, capable of transforming 
the soluble substance upon the paper, and a visible picture results ; 
the chemical action becomes photographic ! The same result fol- 
lows if the order of proceeding is reversed ; thatis, if the developer 
is first applied to the paper, afterwards exposed to the light, car- 
ried into a dark room, and then treated with the soluble substance 
with which the paper was impregnated in the first instance, the 
picture will appear as before. This result follows, not only with 
the salts of silver, but also with those of gold, with iodide of potas- 
sium, the prussiates of potash and of iror, the tinctures of turnsol 
of curcuma, &c., which become sensitive agents adapted to ex- 
hibit the effect of the action of light. The bearing of these re- 
searches upon the art of dyeing is very important; for we can 
now investigate with a sure clue the phenomena of fading colours. 

M. Chevreul called particular attention to two applications of 
chemistry to photography. A sheet of paper impregnated with a 
strong solution of nitrate of uranium, exposed to light under a 
negative, afterwards washed in pure water, then treated with Di 
chromate of potash, yields a picture of great beauty, resembling 
drawings in red chalk, and which becomes permanently fixed by 
washing in water. If the paper is treated with prussiate of iron 
instead of prussiate of potash, a very remarkable blue picture is 
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produced. In fact, pictures may be obtained of every colour and 
hue imaginable. Another process, which promises the most im- 
portant results, and. yields very fine positives economically, either 
black or brown, is as follows—a shect of paper is impregnated with 
gallic acid, exposed under a negative to light, then treated with 
iodide of potassium, and afterwards with nitrate of silver: a very 
vigorous positive is the result. 

Here are suggestions enough to employ the whole legion of 
photographers for the next six months; and now that positive 
printing occupies so much attention, we may expect very import- 
ant changes in the method at present in vogue to follow very soon. 
I should add, however, some of the conditions under which these 
phctographic phenomena present themselves. 

In order that light may act effectively u 
ganic substances it is necessary that they be in a state of minute 
division; and that an organic substance be present when inor- 
ganic matter is submitted to the action of light for a picture to be 
produced. When we operate with paper, of course the organic 
matter is present, but the experiment with the same chemicals, 
when performed upon glass or porcelain, does not yield a picture, 
although the inorganic substance is acted upon by light. Many 
substances, when acted upon by light, become insoluble to a re- 
markable degree, and they can be washed in quantities of water 
without dissolving. Moisture, especially when combined with 
heat, quickly destroys the action acquired by solarization, and 
renders them again soluble. In like manner, heat and moisture, 
greatly accelerate the reduction of metals under the influence of 
light. 
As only the first part of this memoir was read, we may expect 
further revelations before long. 
M. Roussin has suggested a new method of obtaining cyanide of 
potassium, in large quantities, by the double reaction, at high 
temperature, of nitrate and acetate of potash. At first sight it 
would appear that the acetate could be replaced by acetic acid, 
but such is not the case, for when the latter is substituted for the 
acetate, cyanide is formed in very small quantities or not at all. 

An improved method of toning positive proofs, which has the 
recommendation of simplicity and excellent results, has been 
proposed by M. Bayard, at a meeting of our Photographic So- 
ciety. It is as follows :—In a pint of water dissolve fifteen grains 
iloride of gold, then add it in small quantities at a time, while 
ing, to the following solution — water one pint, hyposulphite of 
soda eighty grains, hydrochloride of ammonium, or chloride of so- 
dium, half an ounce. This mixture assumes an orange-red colour, 
but after a time becomes clear and colourless; it is then fit for 
use. It is better to wash the proofs from the free nitrate of silver 
when removed from the frames, but it is not indispensable. As 
soon as the proofs have acquired the desired tone, they are to be 
removed to a fixing bath, composed of hyposulphite of soda five 
drachms, water thirty-three ounces: this bath effects very little 
change in the tone of the proofs. 

The third exhibition of the French Photographic Society is now 
postponed until April next. Works intended for exhibition must 
be forwarded not later than the 15th March next, addressed to the 
Secretary, agent of the Society, M. M. Laulerie, No. 11, Rue Drouot, 
Paris. ‘The Society invites the co-operation of the photographers 
of all nations, so that a truly wniversal exhibition may be presented. 
The works sent for exhibition will be submitted to the examination 
of a jury nominated for that purpose. 

Photolithography has of late made such progress in the hands 
of M. Poitevin, that four different illustrated works are now being 
printed by his improved method, viz., Labarthe’s Recherches sur la 
peinture su email an moyen dge et dans Uantiqué: Serapium 
de Memphis: Lottin de Leval’s Voyage in Egypte, and Pen- 
guilly’s Description du Musée d'Artillerie. Carbon printing is 
chiefly in the hands of Messrs. Salmon & Garnier, who lately exhi- 
bited some new specimens of their process on paper and on glass. 
Two ofthese were obtained from plain papernegativesin ten minutes, 
and in the sun’s rays: the same effect is produced in thirty or 
forty seconds, with a transparent negative. Two others were ob- 
tained from glass, upon an albumen stereoscopic negative, the 
sensitive solution on the glass plate being made strongly ammo- 
niacal, and diluted with a certain quantity of alcohol. Another 
proof also on glass is enamelled; that is, rendered ineffacable by 
heat, from the enamel-powder being dusted on the proof instead of 
carbon. 

The quality of the proofs obtained by Messrs. Salmon & 
Garnier is remarkably fine; even when examined by the micros- 
cope, no grains are visible in the parts forming the picture, —no- 
thing but a pure tint. Of the practicability of the process for 


on organic or inor- 


commercial purposes, that is, in despatch and moderate price, it 
is shown, that every proof, on paper or glass, sensitized, exposed 
to light and carbonized, requires only ten or twelve minutes to 
complete it. The application of the carbon is so simple as to be 
easily performed by ordinary workmen, or even boys and girls. 
For my own part, do not consider carbon printing successfully 
arrived at, until the carbon is effectively applied in suspension or 
solution; and nothing short of this will satisfy public demands. 


dea 12), 
[In printing the letter of our correspondent, we think it 
es to observe, that we by no means adopt his sentiments. 
— uD, 
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Correspondence, 


ar AW Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, ée., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, Guoraz Suapsour, 2, Upper Hornsey 
tise, N., London. All Avyertisements and Lmrrers on the Bustness 
of this Journal, should be addressed to the Pusuisurr, 82, Castle Street, 
LAverpool. 
RESTORATION OF FADING PROOFS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm—I should feel much obliged if you could tell me of any way of 
restoring paper positives which have become yellow and are fading 
from time. I have one (the only print existing, the negative being 
destroyed) which I should like if possible to preserve: the features 
are rather indistinct, and it is very yellow. Thanking you for the reply 
to my last, I remain, &c. W. B.C. 

Lnverpool, 10th December, 1858. 

[If we had_a certain remedy for the fading alluded to, it would be a 
very great advantage, but we are not actually in possession of one. 
The following method is sometimes ‘successful, but the fading described 
being due to sulphurization we are not confident of its answering in the 
present instance :— 

Add a few drops of tincture of iodine to water until it is of a full 
sherry colour—float the faded proof thereon for from ten to fifteen minutes, 
wash well in water and hangit todry. When nearly dry, or quite so, im- 
merse in a saturated solution of gallie acid to which a few drops of 
solution of nitrate of silver has been added, say five drops to each ounce, 
the proof to have been previously exposed to light, when sufticiently 
developed wash in salt and water, and subsequently in plain water, and 
lastly iron with a pretty warm iron.—Ep.] 


DRY PROCESS WANTED, 
To the Eprror. 

favour me with an answer, in your very 
ollowing question? What is the best of 
sundry proces i he most convenient, quickest, and that which 
gives the best 1 and what is the average length of exposure? I 
have made numerous attempts at the waxed paper process, and have 
not at all succeeded. One objection, the removal of which would be a 
great desideratum, is, that I don’t get any pictures, or if I do, it is only 
the bare outline of the sketch. I have tried various ways and formulce, 
but without success, exposing from five to forty minutes, to different ob- 
jects. By the merest chance I once got one of the best waxed paper 
negatives I ever saw, but could not accomplish the same feat a second 
time ; unfortunately the negative was destroyed. With apology for 
trespassing on your valuable time, I am, yours, &c. 

December 20th, 1858. A. H. JACOB. 
P.S.— Would you kindly give me a formula for a good toning bath. 
collodio-albumen process, Dr. Hill Norvis’ gelatine pro- 
ill’s, or else a modified oxymel process, by A. Whitham, 
your purpose. You will find full particulars of Fothergill’s 
pree ages 115, 144, 196, 207, and 241 of our last volume; and 
of Whi 8 ee 301. It is not improbable that a deficiency of 
nitrate of silver solution, when developing, may have been the cause of 
your want of s s with the waxed paper, as the exposure would appear 
to have been sufficient. You must remember, that without free nitrate of 
silver there is nothing to produce the picture. For toning bath sce 

. Hardwich’s paper in the present number. 


Siv— Would you kindly 
excellent Journal, to the 


will answer 


CAUTION RELATIVE TO THE CZ 


To the Eprror. 


RE OF NEGATIVES. 


Sir— The truisms, ‘“‘The longer we live, the more we learn,” 
perience teaches wisdom,” ‘‘ We pay for learning,” &c., all come into 
my head when on the point of telling you that you may let others know 
how, in one instance, they may save themselves from paying for learning. 
Hear my tale. I have several good plates — 12 x 14 inches— that have 
cost me some trouble and great expense, belonging to the background of 
anew composition. 1 took particular care of them, so that a few days 
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ago, I gathered them up and placed them in a box, a few yards from the 
stove in my glassroom. Yesterday I wanted two of them, and though 
varnished, they were more or less peeling off, the result of numerous 
beautiful arborescent cracks. 

We have had a week of fog, and the last two days heavy rain — so the 
warm room by day, and cold and damp at night and morning, has made the 
covered glass box into a most perfect and delicate steam or vapour bath, 
and doing the work gently and constantly, it made it more completely so. 
I warn others not to lock their plates up in deal boxes, where they are 
liable to great and sudden changes of temperature. Fifty other plates 
standing about have had no other damage than dust. 

I shall be but a poor contributor this time to the exhibition. I have 
but one thing that has not been at my publishers and in their windows ; 
for as soon as I make a good thing I send it off, trying to let it pay its 
own expenses. I intended this last fortnight to do something, but, from 
the constant fog that has enveloped us, I have been unable to carry out 
my intentions. 

The only thing I have that has not been out, is a very good photograph 
from a sepia drawing after Raphael, that I lately made for H. R. H. the 
Prince Consort; yet, during the year, I have made many pretty good 
studies, but I could not afford to keep them locked up.—I am, yours, &c, 

0. G. REJLANDER. 


Wolverhampton, December 18, 1858. 


[‘‘ Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit’ —but when a wise man does 
commit a blunder, he usually rectifies it, as far as possible, immediately 
upon discovering it, Such has been the conduct of the council of the 
Photographic Society ; and we trust that, ere these lines reach the eye 
of our correspondent, he will have been made aware that the objection- 
able regulation has been rescinded.— Ep.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY FROM A BALLOON, 
To the Envrror. 


Sm—lI see it announced in a photographic publication, that it is pro- 
posed to extend the use of the camera to a new field of action, with the 
view of obtaining photographs from a considerable elevation above the 
surface of the earth, by means of balloons. As a photographer, I feel, 
that while we should do all in our power to extend the range of the art 
by suggesting new objects for its application, or communicating our own 
experience to each other, it is equally our duty to give any information 
which may tend to prevent photographers wasting their time and energies 
in directions in which our experience tells us no good result can be 
expected. 

Having had a good deal of experience in ballooning, I beg to say that 
it will not be possible to use a camera or lens of any kind from 
the car of a balloon, for the simple reason that the machine is never in 
the same position two seconds together, and not only so, but the difficulty 
is greatly increased by the fact, that those in the car have no means of 
knowing the direction which the motion may take. It would thus be 
impossible for the most expert eye to follow it. Even in the case of a 
captive balloon the same objection applies, though in a different way. 
It is true that balloons have been used for purposes of observation in 
warfare ; but the conditions necessary in the two cases are widely 
different.—I am, yours, &c. CHAS. W. SMARTT. 

Pentonville, December, 14, 1858. 


EARLY PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPERIMENTS, 
To the Epriror. 


Smr—In your report of the proceedings of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, in your last publication, Mr. J. 'T. Towson 
observes, ‘‘ that in the early days of photography, say in 1838-39, when he 
and four others (Sir John Herschell, Mr. John, now Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Fox Talbot, and his friend Mr. Robert Hunt), were the only followers 
of the science in England.” 

I take leave respectfully to inform him, through the medium of your 
publication, that the art was early practised here by me, which the 
enclosed letter, taken from a Belfast paper, will more fully show, and 
the publication of which in your pages will still be of interest to photo- 
graphers :— 

“ From Belfast News Letter of September 20th, 1839. 

“Tus Dacurrroryes.— On this curious subject, the following inte- 
vesting letter has been addressed to us by Mr. Beatty, the well-known en- 
graver ofthis town. We have also received the specimen to which he refers 
and the effect noticed by him is extremely singular. 


‘To the Editor of the News Letter. 

Sm — Being occasionally engaged since the announcement of M. 
Daguerre’s extraordinary invention of fixing on silver plate or copper 
the minute images of external objects, produced by means of the 
camera obscura, after a number of experiments, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find, that in using silver paper, the effect was different from 
silver or plated copper, although treated in a similar manner. Silver 
plated on copper, gives the true effect of light and shade — while silver 
on paper gives the opposite —mamely, the light parts of the subject are 
dull, and the dark shades are, in a proportionate degree, light. In order 
to convince you of the fact, I send you a specimen; but our days of late 
haying been cloudy, you cannot expect it to be as perfect as I would 
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wish. I hope before your next publication to be able to submit to youa 
specimen on silver plated on copper, and silver on paper, in order that 
you may more completely understand the difference, Hoping that this 
communication may have the effect of promoting inquiry on the subject, 
T remain, your obedient servant, Francis 8. Brarry.’” : 

Hoping that you will have room in your next for this and the republi. 


cation of the letter —I am, yours, &c, i aoe 
Dublin, Dee. 11, 1858. FRANCIS 8. BEATTY, 


UNCORRECTED LENSES FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 
To the Eprror. 


Sm —In page 186 of your Journal, you state, that if a lens is not 
achromatic it is useless for photography. I beg respectfully to deny 
this. The best picture I ever produced was taken with a common meniscus 
lens; and after repeated trials I marked the tube as I would a spy-glass, 
so that I never had again to take the focus for a landscape, only put 
the lens on the marked line. The camera was always the same length, 
having no slide, and each distance was thus a constant quantity, near 
object, middle distance, and distance. 

And if now about to buy a landscape lens, I should purchase a 
meniscus, three feet focus (the last I had was sixteen inches), as the 
distances are usually too great for short lenses, and the light lost in focal 
length is made up in a great measure by the increased size of the aper- 
ture which can be used; and the remarks about chromatic aberration 
may be met, by stating it is also constant, and a lens of this sort and a 
tin camera would cost but a trifle in England; the back being sloped, 
would rectify, in a great measure, errors in near objects. 

The size that a lens of this sort would cover would be about cighteen 
inches, and the pictures are therefore more like works of ornamental art. 

Iam, yours, &c. 

Geelong, Victoria, Oct. 18, 1858. A. K. SPARKES. 

[It is evident from the preceding remarks of our correspondent that he 
is not well acquainted with optical matters, or he would be aware, that 
unless an object be beyond a certain considerable distance from the lens, 
it is impossible that the posterior focus can be a constant quantity ; 
moreover, in an uncorrected lens the amount of allowance for variation 
of chemical focus will differ with every distance from the object, within 
certain limits. 

The fact of the best picture ever taken by the writer having been pro- 
duced by means of an uncorrected lens proves nothing, even if we sup- 
pose the picture to have been really a good one (as probably it was), 
because for very distant objects a certain point may be found, at which 
the allowance will remain tolerably constant, provided also that there be 
no variation in the density of the atmosphere; but with near objects this 
is very far from being the case. 

In Victoria, subjects for landscape photography may usually be distant : 
in England, our difficulty is generally to attain a sufficiently distant 
point of view to include the whole subject. 

Tt is an agreeable reflection, that the ties produced by the pursuit of 
our pleasant craft, should have drawn forth a letter even from the Anti- 
podes upon mere matter of detail; and although we still maintain the 
same opinion as we formerly expressed — that an uncorrected lens is not 
adapted for photography —we have much pleasure in communicating 
with our distant fellow workers. — Ep. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. Tuomwas— Send a specimen. 

Amicus —We have the subject of photo-lithography under our especial 
notice at the present moment. It is one of which we have great hopes 
as regards utility. 

Conservator — The best portfolio for drawings or photographs with 
which we are acquainted, is that patented by Mr. Harvey, of Rathbone 
Place, described at page 247 of our last volume. 

J.S.— We shall be happy to answer any photographic query, but the 
other information would not be properly included in a photographic 
journal. 

Tuomas Davinson.—We did not receive your communication in time 
to prepare the Diagrams for this number, but intend to avail ourselves 
of it for our next. 

#*y Several articles in type are unavoidably left over till our next, 
among whieh is the conclusion of the paper on Suggestions for the In- 
provement of Landscape Photography, &c., by the Editor. 

G——. In asking us for the radii of curvature of the various sur- 
faces of the flint and crown glass lenses of the orthoscopic combination, 
together with a simple means of ascertaining the refractive and disper- 
sive powers of various kinds of glass, it is evident that your acquaintance 
with the science of optics must be merely nominal, otherwise you would 
be aware that it would require many numbers such as the present to do 
what you require, even if we possessed the exact knowledge and will to 
impart it. The various curves, of course, must depend upon the pro- 
perties of the particular samples of glass employed, together with certain 
data which Professor Petzval has not made public.— To ascertain the 
refractive and dispersive powers of glass, it is necessary to construct a 
prism of the glass to be tested, though the latter quality is ascertainable 
with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes by the finding specific gravity. 
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We scarcely know whether we ought to regard it as an affront 
or a compliment that the Journal of the Photographic 
Society made its appearance upon the occasion of the last 
issue with a similar prefix to its title to that borne by our 
publication ; but as we were clearly the first in the field to 
announce the intention of adopting the designation of “ THE 
PuHorocrapHic JouRNAL,” we presume that we must look 
upon it in a complimentary light. One thing, however, ap- 
pears very clear, that the alarm recently expressed relative to 
the probability of the public being misled by our change of 
title, into the belief that in supporting us it would be sup- 
porting the Journal of the Photographie Society must haye 
altogether subsided, otherwise the conductors of that excellent 
publication would scarcely have ventured upon a step calou- 
luted to increase such confusion, did any exist. 

With regard to the change on our part, we have been much 
gratified with the numerous letters expressive of satisfaction 
thereon received by us; we haye, however, one solitary in- 
stance to the contrary, so in this, as in other things, the 
rule is not without an exception. 


Prrnars the most interesting event that has occurred in the 
photographic world since our last, is the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion of the Photographic Society at the Suffolk Street Gallery, 
which was honoured, on the 6th instant, by a visit from the 
Prince Consort. We have no doubt that it will be a matter of 
considerable gratification to eyery exhibitor, to learn that 
H.R. H. very minutely inspected the whole of the collection, 
and evidently regards the productions of photographers with an 
eye of affection. Scarcely a single picture amongst the whole 
was passed without at least transient notice, and the more 
meritorious works were carefully examined. We question 
whether there are many private gentlemen, photographers 
hough they may be, who take as much trouble to be certain 
that nothing of importance escapes examination, as this illus- 
trious visitor underwent on the occasion specified. 

Another source of satisfaction to the exhibitors may be 
found in the fact, that besides haying a strong bias in favour 
of the photographic art, its results are clearly understood and 
appreciated by H. R. H., not merely in a general way, but with 
an intimate knowledge of the various minute details of nearly 
all the processes employed in their production, and this to such 
an extent, that we found we could almost certainly predict 
where a longer pause than usual would occur as he approached 
the neighbourhood of any work, either particularly excellent or 
possessing any unusual peculiarity. We may remark en passant, 
that the present exhibition is in our judgment a yery fine one, 
and that the labours of the hanging committee have been crowned 
with a success never before attained at any previous one, not even 
excepting that of last year at the South Kensington Museum. 
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As will be seen by our report of the last meeting of the 
Photographic Society (London), Mr. Pouncey has now made a 
clean breast of it, and explained the details and modus operandi 
of his process. Although we cannot perceive therein any thing 
whatever to warrant the proposed intention of securing by patent 


the exclusive use thereof—seeing that all the essentials have 
been already included in several other patents, in M. Poitevin’s 
in particular, not vaguely, as has been asserted, but absolutely — 
still we are of opinion, that something more than the thanks of 
photographers are due to Mr. Pouncey, for opening up what 
may in time prove to be a very valuable field of research in 
the effective application of carbon to the purpose of printing 
photographs upon paper. 

We were certainly surprised to see the great advance that 
had been made, in the space of only one month, in the improve- 
ment of the specimens submitted to the meeting; for although 
in our 15th December number we pointed out a direction in 
which we thought operations might be carried on with a reason- 
able expectation of some success, we certainly did not anticipate 
so great an amount of it in so short a period as that which we 
witnessed last week. 

Some of the best of these pictures (of which by the way 
specimens will be found in the exhibition) were from a negative 
of Dr. Diamond’s, containing several small figures accessory to 
the principal subject, which is an architectural one, being a 
portion of some ruined abbey, and well suited to display the 
favourable points of the process. For subjects such as this, 
very pleasing and satisfactory results can be obtained; but in 
order that we may not mislead others in this matter, as a con- 
temporary has thought fit to do, we assert emphatically, that 
even now the proofs are not equal in beauty to silver prints from 
the same negative. This statement ought not to be any dis- 
couragement to Mr. Pouncey: he has done much, so much 
that he can afford to wait with patience while the rest that has 
to be accomplished, in order to bring up his process to a level 
with the silver process, shall be worked out, either by his own 
exertions, or by the willing aid of many that will have been by 
this time enlisted in the cause. 

That we may not be thought to bring a vague accusation 
of deficiency, we may remark that the points still wanting 
are precisely those which we have before noticed, but now ina 
less degree than formerly, viz. — insufficiency of half-tone, and 
partial absence of atmospheric effects. We need not however 
pursue the subject further here, as those who feel interested 
therein will doubtless read the report of the discussion which 
occurred at the meeting on the 4th instant. 


Tv is a matter of no little surprise to us that there still ap- 
pears to exist in the minds of some photographers a confusion 
of ideas relative to the subject of carbon printing, photographic 
engraving, and photolithography, —all of them important in 
their special provinces. 

Tn our last we made some allusion to these subjects, more 
especially with regard to the latter. Since then we have given a 
good deal of attention to the question of how it may be possible 
to call in the aid of any or all of these processes, by way of 
economy, in correctly illustrating certain works ; and we contess, 
that to our thinking, the plan proposed by Herr Pretsch, as 
described in the present number, appears worth a trial. The 
odium under which Herr Pretsch’s process has hitherto 
struggled, has arisen chiefly we believe in consequence of his 
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claiming, or having been thought to claim, for it more than its 
just due: he now admits, and probably did before, that his 
plates do generally require some assistance from the engraver. 
So long as that is admitted we see no harm in it; the fraud of 
its concealment only would be offensive; and though we may 
fairly wish to do without the engraver at all, there is no sound 
reason why, if we cannot entirely dispense with his services, we 
should not, if we can do so, perform nine-tenths of his labour 
by photography. It must be borne clearly in mind, then, that the 
object in view is not competition with photographic printing, but 
an attempt to employ photography in aid of engraving, and thus 
combine the accuracy of the one with the advantages of the other. 

Herr Pretsch meets the objection, that the plates produced 
by his process, in consequence of their delicate nature, can only 
yield a comparatively small number of impressions, by suggest- 
ing that each of those impressions, by transfer to a lithographer’s 
stone, can be multiplied a thousand fold; and though perhaps 
some of the more delicate parts may thereby suffer some deterio- 
ration, there is no difficulty in rendering them nearly, if no 
quite, equal to the original by a few touches on the stone itself, — 
a comparatively inexpensive operation, — thus producing a large 
number of useful and valuable plates at a very small cost. 

We confess that this argument appears to us so feasible tha 
we purpose making an endeayour to put it in practice, and if 
successful, present our readers with a specimen of the result with 
our next number on the 1st of February. 

With regard to photolithography proper, we desire to direc 
notice to some remarks made by Mr. Hannaford on the subject 
at the last meeting of the North London Photographic Associa- 
tion, in which that gentleman stated, that from experiments. in 
which he had been engaged, he felt convinced, that the most 
promising direction in which photographers might direct their 
operations on stone, would be by first coating the stone with 
some greasy substance before application of the sensitive coating, 
then by removing the unhardened gelatinous or other organic 
matter, and the grease covered by it, with the assistance of ben- 
zole, ether, or other solvent of fatty matters, and subsequently 
the hardened gelatine, which, as Mr. Malone observed at the 
London Society’s meeting, is only comparatively insoluble, and 
thus the desired image would be formed by a greasy substance 
in the stone, which will be in a condition to receive the correc- 
tions and additions of an ordinary lithographic artist, a condi- 
tion in which few of the stones are left by the photolithographic 
processes at present in use. 

Mr. Pouncey also pointed out that where a negative is em- 
ployed direct upon the stone, the ink adheres not to the stone 
itself, but to the hardened organic matter associated with the 
sesquioxide of chromium upon it, and is thus liable to be readily 
flaked off in the process of printing therefrom. 

We hope to enlist a considerable number of experimentalists 
in this very useful application of photographic art to practical 
purposes. 
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“PHOTOGALVANOGRAPHY,” AND ITS ECONOMICAL 
APPLICATION TO BOOK AND OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By Herr Paun Prerson. 


I wit not trouble you here with a long description of my process, 
it has been explained in several papers. A glass plate, coated with 
a gelatinous substance, mixed with photogenic chemicals, is exposed 
in an ordinary copying-frame, with the original in contact, to the 
influence of light. The original may be a positive photograph on 
paper, made a little more transparent by some Canada balsam, or 
a drawing or print ; but at all events, it must be transparent 
enough to allow the light to act through it on the coated glass 
plate. Very good results are obtained from originals on glass, but 
they must be transmitted positive pictures, not glass negatives. 

The time of exposure is extremely varying, according to the 
transparency of the original and to the intensity of the light. 
After sufficient exposure, proved by practical experience, the plate 
is taken from the copying-frame, the original remaining unspoiled ; 
and it shows a faint negative copy of the picture, made up of lights 


and shadows, on the smooth surface of the sensitive coating. The 
plate is now placed into a bath, and the picture appears almost 
instantly, as if by magic, transformed into a raised surface, in which 
the elevation and granulation of the different portions are in exact 
proportion to the intensity of the shades in the original picture, 
Tt seems as if the effect of light on the film were at once to darken 
and to harden it, so that those portions which have been fully 
exposed to the actinic rays—namely, the lights of the original— 
are almost impervious to the liquid of the bath; while in the dark 
shades of the original, this effect has been scarcely felt, and the 
iquid entering freely, sweils the gelatinous compound, and causes 
its surface to rise. 
All the tints of the photographic original are reproduced by a 
brilliant and wonderful granulation. This granulation is a pecu- 
iarity of my process, and it is indispensable for the reproduction 
of any tint by a printing plate. We can only print from a plate 
in lines, where the picture is represented in more or less fine and 
close granulation. It is not sufficient for an intaglio printing plate 
0 represent the picture in sunk portions; but these sunk portions 
must consist either of sharp lines or granulations, for the purpose 
of retaining the printers ink. This required granulation is formed 
by my process itself, but a contemporary of mine is compelled to 
produce it by applying on the coating of the plate the dust of a 
resinous substance, well known to engravers, under the name of 
aquatint grains. 

If however the original consists of lines—as, for instance, in a 
pen-and-ink drawing, or in an impression from an etching—the 
copy appears also in lines, perfectly corresponding to the effect of 
the original. 

The beautiful granulation is perfectly capable of reproducing the 
tints of the original, if they are in existence, and decided enough 
to be recognised; but from a vague undecided original I certainly 
cannot produce a brilliant engraving. 

Having obtained the coated glass plate with the raised picture 
on it, produced by the process just described, there is nothing more 
wanted than the transformation of such a plate into solid metal to 
print from. And this transformation has been executed, by taking 
a mould in gutta percha from the picture on the coated glass plate; 
and a faithful mould too, showing all the delicate portions of the 
first plate as well as the stronger ones. But this mixture of gutta 
percha, with some greasy substance, is not the only one that may be 
used. According to circumstances, mixtures of wax, pitch, stearine, 
resinous substances, &c., can be successfully applied. 

The picture on the glass plate being raised in the mould, con- 
sequently appears sunk or intaglio; so that were the material suit- 
able, the mould would be fit to print from. In order to obtain the 
ultimate printing plate in copper, a double electrotype process is 
necessary—a process which although not very new, is nevertheless 
one of the wonderful inventions of our own time. 

The surface of the mould is prepared and rendered conductive 
of electricity, by plumbago, by bronze powder, or by a film of 
silver; and in sucha state, surrounded by a wire or band of metal, 
the mould is fit to be placed in the electrotype apparatus for the 
purpose of obtaining by deposit a firm sheet of metal upon it. The 
reverse of the mould, therefore, like the picture on the glass plate, 
israised. This is called the matrix, because it serves for the purpose 
of making the intaglio printing plate from it, by repeating the same 
process of electrotyping. 

Any person conversant with the electrotyping process, will be 
perfectly aware how certain we are by these means to obtain a 
true and faithful copy of the original. As an instance, permit me to 
mention, that if we touch the mould or the bright surface of the 
matrix with the finger, and obtain by doing so an impression of our 
skin on the polished surface, such an impression is faithfully repro- 
duced by the electrotyped copy. Therefore, we ought not to be 
afraid of the complication of the process, because the same process 
of moulding and repeated electrotyping is applied in the nature- 
printing process, in multiplying engraved plates of maps, and of 
bank-notes, under circumstances where the utmost accuracy is 
indispensable. 

The process has the advantage of consisting of several distinct 
operations, which are independent of one another, and most of 
which may be performed at any intervals of time that may be con- 
venient. The original photograph need not to be used for months 
after it is taken; the coated glass plates, even with the picture on 
them, may be preserved with care for a great length of time. The 
mould will keep almost for ever, and the copper matrix will yield 
any number of precisely similar plates. The gelatine and the 
chemicals are comparatively inexpensive, and the glass plates may 
be used over and over again, any number of times. The most 
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costly part of the process is, therefore, the electrotyping, the 
expense of which varies according to the thickness of the plate 
required — from 14d. to 4d. per square inch, 


Objections Refuted. 


Two objections have been brought forward. The first, that 
many of my plates require to be touched by the engraver; and 
this has been regarded almost as a crime of mine, done secretly 
and concealed, Now it appears ridiculous to attribute to me a 
crime that is done constantly by photographers who take portraits, 
which are generally touched up. Moreover, I know one of the 
first copperplate printers in London, who is constantly engaged in 
mounting photographs, because he possesses such a peculiar and 
very nice sort of glue, which answers so very well for the purpose, 
that I have seen some photographic landscapes which had shown, 
unmounted, many faults, which, however, have been imperceptible 
after having been mounted with this very admirable glue. 

T readily admit that many of my plates have been really touched 
by the engraver —in many cases more than was necessary, more 
than was wished for. But as a small proof of my sincerity, I have 
deposited, out of sincere respect to this country, and as a record 
of what was really executed here a few years ago, a series of im- 
pressions from untouched plates, in the print-room of the British 
Museum. The successful application of my invention will be 
bounded by the same limits as those which circumscribe the power 
of photography itself. A subject which is not well adapted for 
photography cannot give a good photogalvanographic picture. 
You are at fault in the first stage of the process, and the sub- 
sequent operations will do nothing but repeat the original imper- 
fections. I cannot reproduce an engraved plate, as required by 
the taste of the public, from an original which is wanting in defi- 
nition. There are many photographs with a veil over certain 
portions of their details; the public is content with them, because 
they are covered by the fascinating rich tint of photography, and 
because they allow to the imagination of the spectator free play for 
his ideas. But the public is not satisfied with this undecided 
definition in an engraving; they will see, and know, and understand, 
what there is represented. Therefore only perfect originals, with 
clear definitions, ought to be used in my process. 

In many instances, the capability of being able 
great advantage. Who would not like to remove 
otherwise brilliant picture? Before rejecting the picture alto- 
gether, he will certainly at first try to remove the stain. Why 
shall we not give a tint to the sky, which is generally white ina 
photograph? Some of the plates do not require a single touch, 
though many have to be cleaned and rubbed down before they are 
in a fit state to print from, and some are very much improved by 
touching up here andthere. But the greater part of the work is 
done when the plate comes out of the electrotype apparatus; anda 
plate which would take the engraver twelvemonths of unremitting 
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labour to execute, can be turned ont by my process, allowing ample | 


time for any touching up that may be wanted, in a few weeks, with 
trifling expense, and particularly so in comparison with handwork. 
Thus, the mere saving of highly skilled labour is immense, and 
what is of more consequence, the touch of nature’s own finger is 
preserved, and an accuracy is attained, to which any mere mecha- 
nical skill must of necessity be inadequate. I can and will not 
compete with the brilliancy of the engraver’s tricks in steel en- 
graving ; but I can compete, in every respect, in truth and faith- 
fulness. The main point is, to apply as little touching as possible, 
and if indispensable, to apply the same JUDICIOUSLY. 

The second objection which has been brought forward against my 
process is, “ That my plates do not allow a sufficient number of im- 
pressions to be taken from them.” But I will show that this also 
is unfounded. 

ist. At present almost all engraved plates are executed on steel, 


consequently the printer is more experienced in handling them than 
copperplates. The process of “wiping’* ought to be done in such 


a way, that it is not like “ grinding” the plates. Hven in keeping 
engraved copperplates, attention ought to be paid to protecting 
them against the injurious influence of oxidation by the air. By 
neglecting this, we may spoil the plate to some extent, and lose 
fifty good impressions at once; and by the want of the required 
attention in the wiping, we may lose some one hundred more. I 
have met with some instances where I have obtained from similar 
plates several hundred impressions more by one printer than by 
another. 

2nd. Everybody conversant with the process of electrotyping, 
knows perfectly well that we are able to produce, at will, hard, or 
soft, or brittle copper, according to circumstances. 


3rd. It is well known to some, that there is in existence a process 
for hardening electrotyped plates, which is in constant use at the 
Ordnance Map Office in Southampton, and that plates so hardened 
produce at least some thousand impressions. 
4th. A new process exists now for covering copper plates with 
a very thin film of iron, thus making them capable of yielding 
almost as many impressions as steel plates, I myself do not yet 
possess any experience in this process, but I have no doubt that it 
is a considerable improvement for engraved copperplates. 
5th. A very practical advantage can be obtained by making from 
the copperplates transfers on stone. By this mode we keep the 
copperplate always in a good state, and print only from the stone. 
A great number of impressions can be obtained in this way; and 
although the impressions from the stone are perhaps a little less 
perfect than would be from the original copperplate, nevertheless 
this method will answer perfectly in many cases. 


fete TRS ote 
ON DRY COLLODION PROCESSES. 
By Dr. Hitn Norris. 


A THOROUGH comprehension of the fundamental principles of dry 
processes is the only guarantee of a fair proportion of success in 
this branch of photography. It is not sufficient to possess recipes 
and formule; for photography, like physic, cannot boast of spe- 
cifics. The remarkable list of substances which stretched ingenuity 
has suggested to preserve the capillary condition of the collodion 
film is a witness to the fact, and evinces the almost total want 
of fixed principles to guide the photographer in a proper selection, 
We must hope that this empiricism, so fatal to true progress, will 
ere long give place to a more philosophic spirit. 

It is proposed to-night to discuss the subject of dry collodion 
under four separate heads, viz.— Adhesion of the film, sensibility 
© actinic influence, retention of the invisible image, and develope- 
ment, as under these four divisions the entire phenomena of dry 
collodion may be treated. 

First, then, adhesion of the film.—Non-adhesion may occur in 
Wo ways, viz.—by blistering and by stripping or washing up. The 
ormer is peculiar to preservative substances, the latter to collo- 
dion, without any superincumbent adhesive substance. The blis- 
tering results from the preservative substance expanding when 
wetted. The stripping up, or washing off, is the normal condition 
of a simply washed and dried film of collodion; to steer between 
hese two conditions is therefore clearly our course, avoiding the 
blistering on the one hand and the fragility of film on the other. 
fortunately this is easily accomplished, as collodion will bear a 
sufficient amount of expansion, and at the same time a very small 
amount of gelatine or albumen will confer stability on the film. 

Applying these principles, if a given collodion rises in blisters, 
with the application of a four grain solution of gelatine, all we have 
to do is to reduce the strength to two grains, or even less, as one 
grain is amply sufficient for conferring stability on the film during 
the various subsequent aqueous operations. It must be under- 
stood, that all these remarks refer to dry processes properly so 
called, as from this category all such are excluded as contain sub- 
stances having marked hygroscopic properties, or in a word, all 
such ag will not bear moderate friction with the hand when dry. 
It has been said that the coagulation of albumen in the film pre- 
vents blistering; but this appears to be an error, for if any strength 
of albumen be left on the plate, blistering will undoubtedly occur. 
Meta-gelatine has also been advocated on the ground that it might 
be applied cold; but my experience contra-indicates the applica- 
tion of cold solution as likely to give 50 per cent. of stained plates 
by an incomplete removal of the nitrate of silver, which being 
dried in the film is reduced by the pyrogallic acid. Meta-gelatine, 
in the hands of amateurs, probably gives greater freedom from 
listering, owing to its fluidity and a smaller quantity being left 
on the plate; but this is counterbalanced by the tenderness of the 
ilm, 7. ¢., its liability to strip—We now pass on to consider the 
sensibility of the dry film to actinic influence. The greatest degree 
of sensitiveness with which at present we are acquainted exists in 
hhe most exalted conditions of the wet collodion film; and as that 
film is saturated with free nitrate of silver, photographers have 
gencrally imagined this to be the direct cause of sensitiveness, and 
hat its partial or complete conservation in the film would confer 
he much-to-be-desired end, forgetting that the state of the nitrate 
in a dry is totally different to that in a damp process. By the use 
of organic substances, it is quite possible to retain the whole of the 
nitrate in the film without decomposition ; but it no longer exhibits 


its peculiar influence as in wet processes, nor is it correct that the 
existence of an organic salt of silver (as the albuminate) confers 
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any sensibility. The fact is, neither nitrate of silver or any orga- 
nic salts of this metal have any direct action in the sensitiveness, 
but the former acts in an indirect manner, by preserving the znte- 
grity or “intact condition” of the compound on which sensitiveness 
depends. 

The maximum sensitiveness of a dry plate from any given col- 
lodion, is obtained by simply washing such plate from the nitrate 
bath with distilled water and drying. No preservative application 
capable of complete dessication at present known, no matter how 
applied, has the slightest accelerating effect ; but, on the contrary, 
many substances so employed have a distinct deteriorating ten- 
dency. Gelatine and albumen are in this respect perfectly neutral, 
but the latter so only when its affinity for metallic salts has been 
satisfied, as under other circumstances it tends to the destruction 
of the sensitive compound, ultimately reducing the plate to com- 
plete insensibility. Looking upon moderately sensitive collodion 
as uniting plates without any preservation, or preserved with 
gelatine or albumen, will be represented by six, or in other words, 
will require six times the exposure. It was not my intention here 
to enter into the chemical nature of the sensitive compound, as 
this, with the nature of the invisible image, will be found fully 
discussed in a paper preparing for the Royal Society of Edinburgh; 
but as the subject has been alluded to, I will call your attention 
fora moment to the composition of the iodide used in photography. 
On precipitating iodide of silver by double decomposition, taking 
care to retain an excess of silver salt, we have a decidedly yellow 
precipitate, and on repeating the experiment with the alkaline 
iodide in excess, we have a white salt. On the very outset of our 
inquiries we observed their physical difference, and numerous sub- 
sequent experiments have led me to infer, that instead of there 
being only one compound of iodide of silver in use in photography, 
there are no less than four. The composition of which may be 
thus expressed— 

Ag. 1+ Ag. 0,N5 The collodion albumen of paper compound. 


ANG Wee aoonsdos ... The daguerreotype compound. 
Ag, I+KI ......... The insensitive iodide of chemists, 
INS TOM sapopadscospoad6c0 The precipitate with free iodide in excess, 


also insensitive. 
Or in other words, the most sensitive compound of iodide of silver 
consists of one equivalent of iodide of silver, plus one equivalent 
of nitrate of silver. This salt, in an amorphous condition, but not 
so sensitive, may be crystallized, as shown by Schauss, and is still 
sensitive as in its amorphous state. Itis immediately destroyed on 
contact with free iodine or alkaline iodide, and is depreciated by 
water,but not absolutely decomposed, at least so long as the smallest 
proportion of free nitrate of silver exists init. Indeed, iodide of 
silver and nitrate of silver cannot exist together without deter- 
mining its formation. Alcohol does not decompose it; hence, if 
the free nitrate of silver.were soluble in this menstruum, and could 
thus be removed and a preservative substance applied, itself having 
no tendency to decompose this compound, we might make a dry 
plate as sensitive as wet. The daguerreotype compound comes 
next in order of sensitiveness, but is far inferior in this respect to 
the former compound, the ratio being about one to thirty. By a 
peculiar combination with bromine, its sensibility is well known to 
be exalted, but even then it does not reach the sensitiveness of 
the former compound. The remaining salts are both nearly, but not 
absolutely, insensitive to light, but so much so as to render them 
useless in photography. : Some explanation may here be necessary 
as to the various degrees of sensitiveness found in collodion albu- 
men and paper processes, but as we have seen that mere washing 
interferes with the integrity of the compound, it may be readily 
conceived how certain substances, by introducing special affinities, 
diminish the sensibility; and this is borne out by the fact, that 
where the conditions are the most perfect for preserving this com- 
pound, we have the greatest sensitiveness, owing to the presence 
of excess of alcohol, ether, and nitrate of silver. 

Retention of the Invisible Image — Dry collodion plates possess 
the singular property of returning perfectly to their former sensi- 
tive condition, after having been exposed, if kept for a sufficient 
length of time in the dark. Extraneous conditions influence, to a 
great degree, the rapidity with which this occurs, requiring as it 
does sometimes months, and at other times weeks only. Damp or 
moisture assists materially this action; and therefore damp pro- 
cesses must be expected to fail in this particular. The thickness 
also of the preserving pellicle modifies the result; for if thin, this 
phenomenon occurs more rapidly, probably on account of the 
readier access of moisture, the presence of which appears to assist 
in the reversion of the chemical changes induced by light. This 
willat once indicate the impropriety of setting aside preservative 


substances, even if collodion could be made to develope well with- 
out them. Minute proportions of the vapours of iodine, bromine, 
acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids, also destroy the image; but as 
some of these remove also the sensitiveness of the plate, their 
action is not analogous to the spontaneous return of the exposed 
compound to its normal condition, and is referred to here asa 
caution against keeping exposed plates amidst the emanations 
arising from a well-stocked laboratory. 5 

Developement—In developement as in sensitiveness, the wet plate 
is our model; and certainly the best test of a really good dry pro- 
cess, is the ease, rapidity, and cleanliness with which it developes 
with pyrogallic acid. Inferior processes may yield tolerable, or 
even good, results by the slower method of developement with galio- 
nitrate. It may be stated as a rule, that no plate should occupy 
more than five minutes in its complete developement, and should 
not require the developer to be renewed more than once. The 
greatest objection to the use of albumen, as a preservative sub- 
stance, is the fact, that when coagulated, it resists the permeation 
of liquids and prolongs materially the developement. This does 
not apply with equal force against collodio-albumen, as the particles 
of coagulated albumen have not that continuity, or do not form a 
skin over the iodide. 

It has been shown in former papers, that brilliancy and intensity 
depend almost entirely on the porosity of the film, and that this 
condition was common to collodion long iodised. 

It has been recently suggested to bring about this condition by 
means of ammonia, and if from five to ten minims of strong liquid 
ammonia be added to twenty ounces of plain collodion, in about a 
week the pyroxyline undergoes a change, technically known as 
craping, the film being visibly opened—if now a small propor- 
tion of new collodion be added, just sufficient to remove the open- 
ness, we have a product suitable for dry work, The coliodion so 
treated should contain more than the usual quantity of pyroxyline, 
and should be iodised freely as the action of the ammonia renders 
the collodion thin and fluid. 

Tn conclusion, I must allude to the importance of temperature 
in developement, as cold entirely suspends this action; therefore in 
cold weather it is necessary to pay special attention to this parti- 
cular, and if the chemicals are below 60°, to warm them artilicially, 
and also the water with which the plate is wetted. 

Bas st Ph A Sree fae te 
ON A FORM OF MAGIC LANTERN ADAPTED FOR 

EXHIBITING PHOTOGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES. 

By THomas Davipson. 
PERCEIVING that considerable interest has of late been shown in 
the adaptation of photographic transparencies to the illustration of 
lectures, by aid of the magic lantern, the following hints relative 
to the best arrangement of lenses, to ensure good definition and 
flatness of field, may possibly be acceptable. 

I may premise, that my long experience as a working optician 
enables me to speak from a practical acquaintance with this parti- 
cular subject, to which I have devoted much attention. 

The following arrangements will be found adapted for the oxy- 
hydrogen, oxycalcium, Bude, argand oil, or indeed any of the usual 
sources of illumination :— 

For many years a noted London firm adopted a principle that 
was a great improvement on the old school, but retained some 
serious errors in their illumination, which I will point out and then 
show my own improvements, 


eg" Ec eros 


Let A represent the burner or lime light, D D a deep meniscus, 
and H H condensers, either in oxyhydrogen, lanterns, or micro- 
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scope; now the rays ADB, ADC would form the great angle 
ABO, but falling incident on the deep meniscus at D D, will be 
bent or refracted to the edge of the second condenser i , and so 
on to the ohject glasses—the red light in the direction gk, gk, and 
the violet inthe direction hk,hk. Ishould observe, that the ray AD, 
A D will be separated as shown by the refraction of the deep menis- 
cus, but the red light will fall nearest the edge of the lens § EB, where 
its refraction is strongest, and thus make up for the lesser refrang- 
ability of the red light. H His the compound object glass, con- 
sisting of a crossed convex and a meniscus lens, recommended 
by Sir John Herschel as being freest from spherical aberration ; 
SS a brass tube, carrying the object glasses and the stop t t. 

The merit I claim on this principle of condensers is the great 
intensity of light obtained; the distance between the conden- 
sers should be equal to the difference of their focal lengths, as in 
the Ramsden’s positive eye-piece, which is nearly free from 
aberration, and givesa flatter and larger field than others. I should 
also observe that the curvatures of the deep meniscus particularly, 
as shown in the diagram, is not so deep as it might be. 

Next, as regards achromatic object glasses for lanterns, I have 
fixed on a formula which I am working, and will let you know 
the result. 

My aim, however, is to show the superiority of the principle ; 
and although it is good, yet with such deep curvatures it cannot 
be expected to be perfectly free from spherical and chromatic aberra- 
tions—it is only as near au approximation as we can arrive at. 
The light must be moveable, so as to slide backwards or forwards, 
until the disc is seen finely and regularly illuminated. 

a ete ar 


Weetings of Societies. 


LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tu ordinary general meeting of this Society was held on January 
Ath, 1859, Roger Fenton, Hsq., in the chair. 

Mr. Pouncry read a paper descriptive of his carbon print- 
ing process :—He uses, first, a solution of gum-arabic about the 
consistence of oil; secondly, a saturated solution of bichromate of 
potash ; and thirdly, some of the finest carbon (such as is employed 
by makers of printing ink), ground very perfectly with water. 
Plate paper, well cylindered, is covered by a mixture of equal parts 
of the two former solutions, with about one-eighth of the ground 
carbon added. It is to be laid on by means of a large camel’s hair 
brush, and allowed to remain on soaking for two or three minutes ; 
the superfluous material is then removed by means of a brush, 
known as a four-inch hog hair softener, using it so as to leave a 
smooth surface. When dry it is fit for exposure under the nega- 
tive, after which it is put to soak, face downwards, in water for 
about six hours. 

A variation in the proportions of the materials is required to suit 
the various negatives used, as well as regulation of exposure. If 
the black parts come off in flakes, more bichromate should be 
used; if the whites are not clean, more gnm; if the shadows are 
too grey, more carbon. Of course the converse of these proposi- 
tions also holds good; and it is scarcely necessary to intimate to 
photographers, that the paper must be prepared in chemical dark- 
ness. There were sundry remarks upon “a change having come 
oer the spirit of Mr. Shadbolt’s dream,” and others upon Mr. 
Malone’s observations at the previous meeting about photolitho- 
graphy. 

Dr. DrAmonD — The Rev. Dr. Holden was here to-day, and is 
unable to attend this meeting, but wished this letter to be read 
this evening. 

The letter was read, and pointed out the deficiency of gradation 
of tone and atmosphere as compared with silver prints,'and stated 
that another impediment to the use of the process amongst ama- 
teurs, consisted in the absence of any visible impression after 
exposure in the pressure-frame, thus rendering it extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain when the proofs are sufficiently acted upon. 

The Secrerary, after reading the letter, said—I may make 
one observation in respect to it, that having seen Mr. Pouncey 
operate, I could perceive, even on a very dull day, effects pro- 
duced by the operation of the light which Dr. Holden does not 
appear to have observed. 

Mr. Pouncry — May I be allowed to say one word with respect 
to half tones. These pictures are all printed from a negative 
which Dr. Diamond has kindly lent me, and it cannot be said that 
there is too great a contrast there between lights and shadows. 

A Memper — May I ask Mr. Pouncey if the remarks of Dr. Hol- 


den can be satisfactorily answered—that is, whether there is suffi- 
cient evidence on the face of the picture of the proper length of 
exposure in the pressure-frame ? 

Mr. Pouncny -—I think Dr. Diamond partly answered that ques- 
tion, when that gentleman said he saw me operate on a very dull 
day. Icould not positively assert that you could always see it ; 
but I can assert that you can invariably, if exposed to the sun. 
Suppose it had been exposed three hours to-day and found sufli- 
cient on going into the water, I should not be able to observe it ; 
but having printed from that negative, I can tell how long another 
proof from it requires. 
Mr. Matons — Mr. Chairman, I believe that I was the occasion 
of bringing on this discussion; and many remarks have been made 
to-night by Mr. Pouncey, which perhaps I may be permitted, very 
briefly, not to meet seriatim, but to dispose of generally, and I trust 
satisfactorily. 
Mr. Pouncey deprecates the having mixed up the two subjects 
of photographic engraving and the carbon printing. Now,I would 
ask Mr. Pouncey to learn that the occasion of the subject being 
introduced here, was the exhibition of specimens of Mr. Fox Tal- 
bot’s works. I brought specimens of Fizeau’s process of engraving 
and of photolithography by Monsieur Poitevin, with a view of 
comparing them with Mr. Talbot’s engravings. Having thus 
elicited an interesting discussion, it was thought desirable that it 
should be adjourned, and that we should import into the subject 
the question of carbon printing, so that it is Mr. Pouncey who is 
out of order. That is the truth with regard to the origin of this 
discussion. 

Mr. Pouncey does not seem to be satisfied with the manner in 
which I explained the photolithographic process. His remarks 
arise partly from misapprehension. Monsieur Poitevin kept 
secret his method of manipulation; andI do not think that my 
remarks deserve to be met as they have been by Mr. Pouncey to- 
night. I observed that we donot know the ewact chemical action 
in any of the processes. These are proper remarks to make, and 
ought to be met in a fair spirit. With regard to the insolubility 
of the substance, it is a question of comparative insolubility. I 
stated before, that we can dissolve off all the bitumen, and so we 
can the carbon. Mr. Talbot, by water, removed certain parts of 
the gelatine which were not acted upon by the light. I made the 
remark that it was a consideration whether we put the positive 
upon the stone or the negative. I was then told we could not put 
a negative on the stone without reversing the plate. Mr. Pouncey 
is probably unaware, that by using a prism in the camera we can 
obtain a reversed negative (adapted for use) directly in contact; 
therefore that is only a question of convenience and time. 

I have no desire to act the part of an opponent of Mr. Pouncey 
in any way. Ilooked at his pictures very carefully, and it appeared 
to me that the carbon print did not exhibit the phases of half-tone 
and atmosphere equal to the silver print. I at once said so. I was 
then shown other prints—two in particular—one of a purplish 
black and the other of a warmer colour. Upon looking at them, I 
thought that which I did not like to utter ; I thought they were 
both very indifferent photographs, and that an attempt was being 
made to discover what skill I had. Mr. Pouncey took advantage 
of my hesitation, and said I did not know the one from the other. 
Now, it is a disadvantage to us that the report o what I said was 
not revised; for I find it was stated that I said that they were 
oth photographs that were shown. IfIcan be disabused of the 
belief that I cannot distinguish one from the other, that will settle 
he point in Mr. Pouncey’s favour, and I will make the acknow- 
edgment, for I have no opposition to carry out and no end to 
serve. Now, the whole controversy lies in a nutshell — it is the 
printing upon silver, upon any paper we please, versus printing by 
carbon or some other agent. Suppose for a moment that I cannot 
distinguish a good silver print, such as of a statue or a portrait— 
or I will not agree that a print of a building is a fair criterion; 
short of that, I will never be satisfied to give up the present mode 
of printing for the carbon printing, much as I desire to see the 
latter in full use. I find Mr. Pouncey is still labouring under the 
allacy, that because of the earlier photographs, 80 per cent. have 
been stated to have failed, they must znherently fail ; but do the 
present photographs fail? If they do not necessarily fade, I say, for 
present purposes, they are as good as carbon. 

T will show to any gentleman a photograph printed in 1844, 
which looks as fresh and free from signs of fading as any of the 
present time. As long as that remains authenticatedly unfaded, 
we must acknowledge that silver prints do not necessarily fade. 
But I am met with the statement, that 80 per cent. have gone. 
Well, in 1844, we none of us knew the exact amount of washing 
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required. I know now that there must have been a trace of hypo- 
sulphite of soda left in every picture of that period, and yet in 
spite of that trace many of these pictures remain, and if so, what 
may we not expect with our present skill and knowledge of the 
past? Supposing for a moment that the carbon prints are equal to 
silver prints, then, is the carbon process or the silver process 
likely to be easier in its application? After washing, must we 
find out that it is done too much or too little? If that is the case, 
it is inferior to the present mode of printing; but if the carbon 
print will give you delicacy enough, then you will doubtless use 
that process. 

Mr. SapBott :—As Mr. Pouncey has made some rather pointed 
allusions to me, I presume I may be permitted to observe upon 
them. He says, that a very considerable change has come over the 
spirit of the dream with regard to me. Probably if that be the 
case, he will remember that when I first undertook to publish the 
remarks that might occur to me in connection with photography, 
I stated that I should not be backward in giving an opinion, 
although I might afterwards have to alter it, because one can only 
judge by the data before us, and not by those which might be 
before us in future. I have ever intended to state candidly my 
impressions at the moment of writing, and it is not because I have 
thought unfavourably of a process, that I should not, when con- 
vinced that I erred in judgment, admit that my proguostications 
were incorrect. With regard to a certain gentleman who has been 
mixed up with Mr. Pouncey in this matter of carbon printing, I 
think that the latter has experienced far more injury by this cir- 
cumstance than by any thing I could have said, or any one else 
here have done, in delaying the publication of his process. The 
gentleman alluded to has claimed for the carbon printing process, 
(not as it is at present, but months back,) a position fully equal to 
silver printing in tts artistic effects. Now although we have laid before 
us this evening some excellent specimens of the carbon process, I 
cannot yet allow that they are equal to the silver prints of the 
same subject; they are good, and, as 1 admitted the other evening, 
full of promise, but there is an absence of that atmospheric effect 
which is, in matters of art, a sine qua non. Myr. Pouncey has 
claimed for his process effects perfectly equal to those by silver 
printing. He will excuse me in saying, he is under a misappre- 
hension as to;what is meant by the expression half-tone ; it implies 
a gradation in every phase from deep shadow to perfect light, and 
in this (holding up one of Mr. P’s exhibited prints), there is no true 
half-tone; the nearest approach to it is in that deep shadow. 

Mr. Pouncry :—I produce that picture as containing no whites. 

Mr. SHapBoir :—What you regard as half-tone is produced by 
a slight granulation. Now in asilver print there is no granulation ; 
it is more like a softened wash of sepia, or of Indian ink. You will 
perceive that in this silver print there is under the circle a beautiful 
gradation from deep black to grey. Nowa remark which I recently 
made, and which I should have made to Mr. Pouncey upon our last 
meeting was, that this carbon printing process offers a yery mate- 
rial advantage, provided we can carry out a little more of the 
manipulating operations, in conquence of its presenting the pos- 
sibility of using what we call weak negatives. My opinion is, that 
it will be found that negatives of that class are the best for the 
carbon printing, and they are precisely those which are the worst 
for silver printing. 

I stated at the outset, that I did not think the carbon printing 
process presented favourable aspects, in consequence of the mate- 
rial employed —the bichromate of potash. In every species of 
photography which I have seen in which the bichromate of potash 
has been used, an exaggeration of light and shade has been the con- 
sequence. Mr. Pouncey has called attention to a statement that 
80 per cent. of photographs will fade. I think that that is a 
remark made in an exceedingly ioose manner, | will not say, by an 
exceedingly loose writer, the Rev. Dr. Holden; in his letter which 
has been read this evening, I think he expresses opinions in nearly 
the same words, certainly the same ideas, that I uttered and 
printed subsequently to the last meeting of this Society, with 
regard to the want of aérial perspective, or rather, want of atmo- 
sphere. g 

I will now address myself to the remarks of Mr. Malone. He 
seemed to take objection to a very practical point, which I think 
Mr. Pouncey has clearly explained, viz.— that if you make use of a 
negative, and by that means get the image upon the stone, the 
parts covered by the hardened organic matter are those to receive 
the ink. But inthe process patented by, I believe, Messrs. Cutting 
and Bradford of Boston, the unaltered bichromate of potash, &e., 
is removed by means of soap, and consequently those parts of the 
stone are capable of receiving the ink. 


I will now conclude with one or two questions to Mr. Pouncey, 
First of all, in his description of the mode of proceeding; he did 
not state the particnlar kind of paper which he thinks most useful ; 
and secondly, although he mentioned that he removed the super- 
fluous carbon with a brush, he did not name the kind of brush with 
which he did it ? 

Mr. Pouncey :—In reply I may state first of all, with reference 
to taking a reversed negative, it is “ necessity which is the mother 
of invention.” When I wanted to get one, I did not employ a 
prism, but I coated a piece of glass, and then took another piece of 
glass, and with some gutta perchal fastened them together, and 
with small pieces at the angles to preserve contact, and put them 
into the camera the reverse way, so that I thus took my negatives 
asI wanted them. Gentlemen must not think that I am not up to 
all these dodges. I understand Mr. Malone to admit that 80 per 
cent. of the silver prints fade. May I be allowed to ask how many 
faded by the side of that one that remained in “the pencil of 
Nature?” Supposing that there were one or two left, will that 
prove that silver printing is perfect? I think not. Then I may 
be allowed to refer here to what was stated by a gentleman, I 
believe at one of the meetings of this Society: he produced a 
numbers of prints, and said, Look at these, I believe that the 
toning of those prints is due to hypo sulphite left in the paper; 
they have been to almost every climate in Europe, and they are as 
good now as then, so that hereis the greatest puzzle. Can we 
gather from Mr. Malone’s remarks that the hypo sulphite is not 
the cause of fading? Now with reference to Mr. Shadbolt’s 
questions, I cannot give any definite name for the paper. I should 
call it a thick drawing paper, which is very absorbent; that [hold- 
ing up a print] is a print which is prepared before pressing, the 
consequence of which is, that the block has stuck fast; the prints 
here are pressed before the solution is put on, and the whites are 
clean. The brush is what is called the four-inch hogs-hair softener, 
not a badger-hair. I worked first with the badger-hair, and had 
two, one of which was worn, and I found that upon laying that 
aside and using the other, 1 did not get such good results. It 
struck me therefore that a hog’s-hair brush would do it better, and 
I found it so. Is there any other question ? 

Mr. Dretrerier:—It is not stated what the solution is. 

Mr. PouncEy :—Hqual parts of saturated solution of bichromate of 
potasa and a solution of gum-arabic—I cannot give you any definite 
rule for the proportions. I dissolve one ounce of gum-arabic 
in three ounces of water; by the time that is half used, some of the 
water has evaporated, and I have been obliged to again make it 
thin-enough. It is a solution of gum-arabic about the consistency 
of thin varnish, for if you have it too thick, the picture is 
more likely to break. The best proportion I know at present is 
equal parts. The advantage of my process in reproducing scarce 
engravings isimmense Just ask any printseller in London if he 
has any very old prints, perhaps he will produce one no larger 
than THIs, and ask you twenty guineas for it, although it perhaps 
originally only cost a guinea. 

Mr. SyappotT:—There is one point that to my mind gives 
more promise of success than almost anything else Mr. Pouncey has 
mentioned, and that is, that he finds it necessary to use varying 
proportions of bichromate with gum in order to follow up the 
varying density of his negatives—that shows it is under control 
to some extent. 

Mr. SpBAsTIAN DAvis:— There seems to me to be a difficulty 
exactly corresponding with that of the ordinary photograph, I 
mean entirely to remove the sensitive solution from the paper, be- 
cause the danger seems to me to be in the lights darkening. I could 
say that sometime since I was practically engaged in lithography, 
and I was then convinced that by no possible means could we get 
a photograph from the stone; for this reason, because there is 
always the difficulty of filling up the intermediate spaces, and 
nothing on stone will give the equal gradations of shade presented 
by the ordinary photographs, and this seems to me to be the 
insuperable difficulty. 

Mr. Detrerter:—It seems to be a question of whether the 
carbon can be brought to rival the silver in excellence, and not a 
question of permanency. We are-here to discuss the merits of the 
carbon process and not the failure of the silver. 

Mr. MaLonE:— We have a double discussion, for Mr. Hardwich 
introduced the toning process. 

Ir. DwyEr:— It is scarcely fair to compare the silver printing 
of 1844 with silver printing of 1858, because the toning has been 
quite altered. 

lr. Hugues :—I am gure every member present must be de- 
lighted with the different aspect under which Mr. Pouncey has 
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appeared to us this evening, and regret the unfortunate state of 
mind which he presented to us on the last occasion. I know 
Mr. Pouncey will not think I am personal in making these observa- 
tions. He was not in a happy state of mind for explaining his 
process, and after a few remarks I doubt whether we were in a 
happy condition to receive his explanation; but he has met us 
here to-night in a very different spirit, and let us into the secret 
of his process. I think we ought to look leniently at his endea- 
vours, seeing that his process in so comparatively short a time 
stands high, and its main merit is that in which our process is the 
weakest. If, during a few weeks, such a change as we now see 
can be produced in his prints, we may reasonably hope that it may 
be advanced still further. But even supposing it could not go 
further, there doubtless could be found a use for it, and it would 
fall at once into its proper place. I, for one, cannot see why we 
should not have several different printing processes as we have 
different other processes. We have the ordinary calotype which 
is beautiful when portraying rusticity, and we have the ordinary 
wet collodion and dry collodion processes ad nauseam; but hitherto 
we have had but one printing process, which is marvellous in its 
first existence—giving us first the red hue which we have got rid 
of, but with it we have got rid of a good many of our pictures too, 
for I think the fading of so great a number is solely due to the vil- 
lainous old hypo-baths. In the daguerreotype we had a very 
perfect process projected and carried out by Daguerre, but that 
process just wanted one finishing stroke to arrive at its present 
excellence, and after arriving at which it never moved beyond. 
It required the film of gold to be precipitated over it, and those 
pictures are the most permament which the art has yet shown. 
This brings me to notice that Mr. Hardwich almost supplies in his 
process something like Fizeau supplied to the Daguerreotype. We 
all expected that it was gold upon which we had to depend for 
permanency, but it was so mixed up with hypo that until it was 
separated from it we could have no dependence. Now, Mr. 
Hardwich at our last meeting presented a very interesting process, 
and I dare say that many of us have since attempted to work it 
out with different degrees of success. We all like albumen prints, 
and until lately it has been almost impossible, except with some 
sulphuretting compounds to get a good colour. I do really think 
that I am not exaggerating when I say that photography has not 
stood in so high a position until we had this interesting exposition 
of Mr. Hardwich’s. With respect to the observations of Mr. 
Malone, I do not think that the silver prints should be so per- 
petually compared with those in carbon. Let photo-lithography 
and all its papsiciery branches go on, but it is the plain direct 
printing on paper which is our object; and although we may 
import the sister arts into our own, it is quite beside the question. 
I think we had exhibited at our last meeting important steps 
towards*permanency. If Mr.Pouncey will not push us to pronounce 
an absolute opinion upon silver versus carbon, we shall be in a 
condition to thank him for his contribution towards photographic 
improvements, and I have no doubt now that he will find practical 
photographers will assist him in getting rid of any existing defects. 

There is a point alluded to by Mr. Shadbolt, that the negative 
should be suited to the mode of printing; now it is quite possible 
that the same kind of negative will not do for different processes, 
and I can easily imagine a condition in which carbon would givé a 
better print from the negative than the silver. In the daguerreo- 
type we have the positive direct, while in the other photographs 
we have but two halves; and if they do not fit, we have an im- 
perfect positive. We may have a set of negatives that will print 
on plain, but not on albuminised paper, and vice versa, and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that in a new method of printing alto- 
gether, the negatives should have a character of their own also. 
I will hint that I see no reason why we should not have ink 
processes with the same degree of developement as Mr. Pouncey’s. 

Mr. Woop :—The question resolves itself into two points——the 
appearance and the permanency. With Mr. Pouncey’s permission 
(when I came into the room) I pointed out all that were silver and 
all that were carbon; there is, therefore, a difference of half-tone 
which I think depends entirely on the amount of exposure, no mat- 
ter what the process may be. The difficulty, as it appears to me, 
lies not in taking the half-tone but in getting that smoothness 
by which you pass from one tone to another. In Mr. Pouncey’s 
there seems to be a certain roughness, as though the prints were 
produced by a sort of combination of little spots. Permanency is 
a chemical question, and can only be solved by chemical inquiries. 
It appears to me that all silver prints have something in them by 
which they will inherently fade—my theory is, that in all our pro- 
cesses the action of light is not on the metallic compounds but on 


the organie matter with which those compounds are in contact. 
The distinction between inorganic and organic is not sufficiently 
defined; but you will find that, in all cases, the action of light is 
upon the organic and not upon the inorganic matter. In all silver 
prints then, in whatever way produced, negatives or positives, I 
regard the picture to be a compound of organic matter and silver ; 
and so long as these are united there will always be the great 
danger of lightand damp, and other atmospheric influences, com- 
ining together to oxidise the organic matter in contact with the 
silver, and throw it down in a metallic form, until at last we have 
nothing but the metallic silver in the paper, forming so slight a 
layer that all the picture is obliterated. This being the case, I 
hink that the substitution of carbon for silver is a very great step 
in advance. It may be said that in carbon we have an organic 
substance ; but there is no substance in nature so permanent. The 
sesqui-oxide of chromium, which we must take to remain in the 
paper, has been subject to severe tests by the Photographic Society of 
Paris; therefore I think itis our duty to encourage the carbon process. 

The cause of failing in silver prints appears to me to lie in the 
‘act that more or less of an acid solution of sulphate of soda has 
been used instead of the alkaline solution, and, in the second place, 
in the atmospheric condition, I cannot agree that the daguerreo- 
ype is more permanent, because it has not yet been subject to the 
game severe tests that other photographs have. 

Mr. Matone:—Say that we cannot tell what the composition 
is—that it contains silver, we know—but it contains organic matter, 
we know—whether they are united as a compound of silver we do 
not know, consequently all our theory as to the fading of the silver 
may be wrong. I-say that the print whatever it may be, whether 
coloured organic matter, or silver, or the two combined, I say that 
it resists oxidising agents, which would destroy many other 
matters whether organic or metallic. But as the silver process is 
somewhat on its trial to-night, do not let us admit supposition—I 
cannot for one—and if you ask me and press me saying, “do not 
you see the silver fading about yon right and left in every direc- 
tion?” I say I see all that; and further, that having got before usa 
good practical process that we can all use, we must discover the 
true cause of the failure, and not say we must give it up until we 
get carbon printing to equal it. Ihave gone further, and said on 
a former occasion that I believe a silver print will fade unless it is 
carefully preserved. Then I explain that and say, that photography 
is full of paradoxical circumstances. A photograph fixed in fresh 
hyposulphite of soda in 1844, washed only in three waters (and 
the third water must contain a portion of hyposulphite), has not 
faded. Then you see what an important principle is contained in 
that fact. Now I should further say, if that picture had been 
washed with ten washings would it have faded? Will you, then, 
not have confidence in pictures that have had ten washings ?—and 
moreover, that having watched such a picture, it is evident 
that it may be kept in an ordinary portfolio ; but we must be care- 
ful in what atmosphere we put them, for hydrosulphate of ammonia 
would change its colour, and make it darker, and thus improve it}; 
but if the action of hydrosulphate of ammonia be continued the 
picture will fade. 

In large towns hydrosulphate of ammonia exists in rooms, and 
pictures there fade away by sulphuration in bad atmospheres. 
They are not so good in that respect as carbons, but then am I to 
give up silver printing because I live in a badly drained house? 
They do not of necessity fade as far as our experience goes; but 
should they do so, after all I have said, my position will still be a 
good one. 

Mr. Hucues :—As regards permanency, the early daguerreotypes 
fixed by gold, still exist in large proportion, compared with the 
nomber that was produced, and the daguerreotype, I repeat 
emphatically, does not fade. There are many old daguerreotypists 
in this room whose greatest yearnings‘are for the durability of the 
daguerreotype; they did not sulphurate, and blueish film was 
sometimes formed near the edge, but this was effectually removed 
by the application of cyanide of potassium, and I imagine sulphur- 
isation would be remedied in a photograph by coating it with gold. 
Did any one ever try cyanide of potassium upon a paper proof? 

A VoIcE:—Yes. 

Mr. Hugues :—And what of the print? 

A Voicr :—Out. 

This last monosyllable brought Mr. Hughes to his seat with the 
suddenness of an electrical shock, amidst much merriment, upon 
which the Chairman seized the moment of hilarity to remind the 
meeting that the discussion had been prolonged far beyond the 
appointed time, and that each side of the question had been fully 
represented in their meetings. 
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The CHArrMAnN then stated as follows: I think it is the feeling of 
the Society that it is very desirable that Mr. Pouncey should go on 
with his process, and that all who have the time and means should 
labour to assist him, but that they will still continue to prefer the 
silver process, which is most beautiful, even remembering the 
poet’s words, that “all that’s bright must fade.” I remember in 
photographing a manuscript of Alexandrinus, I noticed that all the 
material with which the writing had been formed, which I may now 
say was carbon (and which was the general material of manuscripts) 
had so corroded the vellum, that the letters were only represented 
by the actual cutting out of the vellum surface, so that even the 
most imperishable materials have, after all, only a limited duration. 
Iam sorry to say that even carbon prints are not everlasting. The 
precaution taken at the British Museum to ensure the safety of 
prints is increasing ; they are constantly obliged to be brought out 
to the air and dried, and watched with as much care as little 
children. 

I must now convey to Mr, Pouncey the thanks of the Society for 
the paper which he has read, and wish him every success. 

We have also the promise of a paper from Mr. Pretsch, on a 
kindred subject. 

Ihave now to remind the Society that it is the evening for them 
to appoint auditors to audit the accounts of the Society for the 
past year. I must therefore call upon the meeting to appoint two 
gentlemen to. perform that duty, according to the regulations of 
the Society. 

Messrs. Heath and Harrison were then duly elected auditors, 
and several candidates were ballotted for and duly elected mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Several specimens of carbon prints by Mr. Pouncey, with silver 
prints from the same negative, were exhibited, anc though the 
carbon prints were really admirable, they were clearly not equal 
to their silver duplicates, and this fact was very apparent, in a 
couple produced from the negative of a snow scene, in which the 
exaggerated contrast of light and shadow was most unpleasantly 
prominent in the carbon print. In apicture of the Feathers Inn, 
at Ludlow, the carbon seemed to answer very well. 

There were also exhibited two albums, containing photographic 
delineations of geological strata, by Mr. Gutch, beautifully executed ; 
specimens of Mr. Hardwich’s toning process, very beautiful in 
effect; two lithographic stones, engraved by light (a positive and 
a negative), by Mr. Pouncey; and a telescope, by Herr Pretsch, 
having one of Petzval’s new photographic lenses mounted ag its 
object glass. 


—— 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 


Ar the ordinary monthly meeting held at Myddleton Hall, Isling- 
ton, on the 29th Dec. 1858, G. SHapsoxz, Esq., Vice-President, in 
the chair. After the usual routine business, Mr. Shave exhibited 
some photolithographs which he had produced in consequence of 
the remarks made on this subject at the last meeting. He had 
had no previous experience, and found the operation very simple, 
He worked upon the principle patented by Cutting and Bradford 
of Boston, U.S.* 

Mr. HANNAFORD objected to the principle of the process tried by 
Mr. Shave, as not admitting any “touching” of the stone, and 
thought it would be easier to remove grease than gum from the 
stone, hence he would work in another direction. He objected 
equally to the principle patented by M. Poitevin, as in that case 
the ink was adherent not to the stone itself but to the hardened 
organic matter on its surface. He proposed beginning by greasing 
the stone, coating this with the sensitive surface, removing the 
grease where not required, and then the protecting gelatine or 
other organic matter acted on by light, thus leaving the greasy 
parts, previously protected by the hardened coating, to receive the 
ink from the roller. 

Mr. Histor then read a paper by Dr. Hin Norris, “ On the Dry 
Processes,” [see page 15] on which a discussion ensued, in which 
Messrs. Hill, Shave, Hislop, Hannaford, Rey. John Winter, and 
the Vice-President took part, and was principally directed towards 
the greater or less amount of washing which dry collodion plates 
would bear or require. 

It was also noticed by the last-mentioned gentleman, that Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte had, some years back, suggested the probability of 
there being two or more compounds of the iodide with the nitrate 
of silver, as now remarked by Dr. Norris. It was further remarked, 
that Dr. Norris was the first to announce the principle upon which 
success with dry collodion is dependent, 


__* As first essays the specimens were Very good, even a portiait (a difficult test), being 
infinitely supericr to vost of the woodeuts.—Ep, 


Mr. HANNAFoRD next read a paper “ On a New Iron Printing Pro- 
cess,’ [see page 24] and exhibited humerous specimens produced 
by it, and hoped by the next meeting to be in a position to exhibi- 
further and even more favourable results. 

Mr. Lae presented some beautiful photographs of microscopic 
objects, and promised to explain (and if possible demonstrate) his 
mode of operating at the next meeting. 

Mr. Histor also promised to read a paper “On the History of the 
Dry Processes” at a future meeting. Votes of thanks were passed 
to Dr. Hill Norris and Mr. Hislop, Mr. Hannaford and Mr. Legg, and 
after further discussion on the subjects brought forward, the meet- 
ing was adjourned until the 28th instant. 

It was determined at a committee meeting, previously to the or- 
dinary sitting, that as some misapprehension had been found to 
exist in consequence of a professional photographer having an es- 
tablishment upon the same premises as those in which the meetings 
of the Association are held, an advertisement should be inserted in 
the local papers, to intimate that the North London Photographic 
Association is not in any way a trading concern, and totally uncon- 
nected with the practice of photography for gain. 


gest 
MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A Menrine of the above Society was held at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society’s Rooms, on Wednesday, the 5th instant, 
Mr. SIDEBOTHAM in the chair. 

A new member was elected. 

Mr, OxuEy exhibited a gasholder for the supply of oxygen for 
the lantern. 

The PREsIDENT called the attention of the meeting to a number 
of carbon prints by Mr. Pouncey’s method, taken by Mr. Mudd, 
which were handed round for inspection. He said he considered 
the specimens shown quite equal to what Mr. Pouncey had _ pro- 
duced; he thought that gentleman’s specimens very poor, and if he 
could not produce better prints, the process was very unsatis- 
factory. 

r. WARDLEY said he thought the more delicate details of the 
sun-prints could not be obtained by Mr. Pouncey’s plan, and he 
considered it very far short of what was required. 

Mr. Maptey said he had tried Mr. Pouncey’s plan for some time 
past, but had now resolved to relinquish it. 

A long conversation took place as to toning with sel d’or and 
alkaline baths; also as to Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s plan of sulphate of 
soda. 
The PRESIDENT called attention to the subject of developing by 
daylight, after dissolving the iodide of silver, and remarked that it 
was a curious fact, that it was only a collodio-albumen plate which 
could be developed after the fixing, and that several members who 
had tried had been unable to develop plain collodion; also that 
after fixing with cyanide it seemed impossible to develop any. 
Mr. H. Youne stated that he had been able to develop after 
fixing with cyanide, but thought it required much longer time 
and showed a picture so produced. 

A long discussion followed as to the theory; and 

The Presiprnr said he had examined the film of an exposed 
plate after fixing, under a powerful microscope, but could not see 
any trace of the picture; and that Mr. Nield, a member who was 
absent that night, had been trying a new process, called the 
“ Treacle Posset” process, and had obtained some very good re- 
sults. The plan was, to obtain serum of milk, by breaking milk 
with treacle and acetic acid. This idea had occurred to him from 
a suspicion that Dr. Hill Norris’s plates were prepared by serum of 
milk. It had occurred to him, that the council might get upa 
stereoscopic magazine, from photographs taken by the society, 
for distribution among the members, and the idea seemed to be 
approved of by the meeting. 

A further discussion on the subject of printing took place. 

Mr. Masuey said he (the other day) looked at some prints taken 
by him a long time since by gelatine and chloride of silver, and 
developed, and they seemed as good as ever. After discussing the 
method of washing prints, it was considered that a short washing 
of an hour or two was better than a long one. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the President and the proceed- 
ings closed. 
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BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was held in the Odd Fellow’s 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 28th ult. WitL1Am Howe 11, Esq., 
one of the Vice-Presidents, occupied the chair, 
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A new member was admitted in the person of Akrrs EDWARDS, 
Esq. 
The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Haines, read an interesting paper “ On 
the Uses and Abuses of Photography.” Vhe first branch of the subject 
was cleverly treated—the use of the art as a means of taki 
portraits and views, decorating the walls of a dining or drawing- 
reom, serving the interests of science, aiding in the detection of 
criminals, &c., being pointed out in detail. As to the “ abuses” 
of the art, he said:—Let us suppose a person fired with enthusiasm 
for the art; he takes up a newspaper, where he sees advertised, 
“A set of apparatus, with chemicals complete, for 30s.” He rushes 
to the shop of the advertiser, purchases his apparatus, never stops 
to think if he knows any thing about the process, but stumbles 
over every part of it, until he gives it up in despair, and abuses 
the art to all his friends, just because he has been unsuccessful. 
It may be, that having purchased a shilling pamphlet, “ Photo- 
graphy made easy,” he at length masters its contents, and can 
take an image fairly in the camera. He at once considers himself 
an artist, but it is not so: a man may be a photographer indeed, 
and may be able to take likenesses, but it requires much more than 
this to become that great essential to the true practice of photo- 
graphy—an artist. If such a person is taking a portrait, he cares 
not for the posture of the sitter, which way the light falls, or the 
colour or description of the background ; or if he has progressed so 
far as to have a background painted in imitation of a landscape, 
he thinks nothing can be better. But as you all know, the beauty 
of a portrait is not only in the background, or in the distinctness 
of the figure, but it consists in having that depth of shadow and 
roundness of the features so seldom discerned in the generality of 
the portraits taken in the present day, and which can only be ob- 
tained by a proper management of the light. Thus, then, I con- 
sider that a want of a proper knowledge of the art, a want of 
intimacy with the necessary chemicals to be used, and a want of 
the true artistic spirit necessary to make the good photographer, 
are some of the chief abuses to which photography is exposed. 
Another great abuse is the frightful exhibitions now to be seen 
in almost every street in most towns in England, to which notice 
is requested by a voice, which announces that there you can have 
‘a correct likeness and frame complete for sixpence!” Indeed, I 
food the other day of one spirited individual, who seeins deter- 
mined to cut all the others out, and who hag reduced his price 
to the “low charge of twopence.” The pictures shown in these 
exhibitions are really “frightful,” and it is frightful to see 
how low one of the noblest arts can be brought by a parcel of 
unscientific men, who have perhaps left their shopboard or their 
akehouse, to become what they are pleased to designate them- 
selves on their address cards—* photographic artists.” Many of 
these, not content with simply perpetrating such vile things as 
their portraits usually are, make ugliness still uglier, by daubing 
hem with paint, for which they will inform you they charge “ six- 
ence extra.” 
Another abuse of photography consists in the indecent and dis- 
gusting pictures which are exhibited in many of the windows in 
London and elsewhere. You must lend your aid in causing the 
discontinuance of those abuses, which are so fatal to the well- 
eing of the art. The formation of such Societies as this I con- 
sider the first step towards the safety and progress of photography. 
The exhibition last year was, I think, very likely to benefit the 
art here and elsewhere, as until then most people thought that 
photography was only intended for portraits. By a regular at- 
endance at the meetings, by reading papers on practical subjects, 
by contributing pictures to the album of the Society, and in other 
ways, we may do much to promote the interests of our art. 

[These last points were enforced at some length.] 

Mr. Axers Epwarps said, that in the paper just read, one 
“abuse” had not been mentioned: he referred to the mode in 
which photographic pictures were often pirated. He knew a gen- 
tleman who had spent £1200 in acquiring a knowledge of the art, 
making experiments and taking pictures; and having lent some of 
his negatives to a certain Society, he now found that reduced copies 
of them were on sale in London. As to the indecent stereoscopic 
slides of which Mr. Haines had spoken, he was informed, a few 
days since, that a number of gentlemen had formed themselves 
into a society for suppressing them. 

Mr. Osporn (Treasurer) — The views taken by Frith in Egypt 
were pirated, but they were not so clear as the originals. 

Mr. Epwarps —It is impossible, when copying them the same 
size, to get rid of a little granulation. Of course, by entering 
photographs at Stationers’ Hall they are protected from piracy. 

Mr. Osporn —It is sometimes difficult to tell your own nega- 
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tives, in transparent pictures especially. I saw a set of pictures 
offered for sale some time since, not one of which was printed 
from the original negative. Rejlander’s Home sweet Home is 
mentioned in the paper, and I may state that this picture is sin- 
gular as being an application of photography to artistic purposes. 
The picture was made from eight distinct negatives, taken in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, so that it is entirely a composition. 
It is so beautifully worked together, that you cannot distinguish 
the separate parts. Clouds, water, and foliage, were taken at 
different times. As to the employment of photography for astro- 
nomical purposes, I may mention that it is in constant use at 
Greenwich, for registering the variations of light from the sun, and 
for other purposes. Mr. Haines alludes to “photography haying 
almost reached its crisis. 

Mr. Harnes— No: I meant to say, that if we do not take care 
it will go down. 

Mr. Osporn — Well, one result of its going so low will be, that 
it will drive out all except those who are really artists. it hope 
that now the price has gone down to twopence it will go to one 
penny. 

: After a few further remarks, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Haines on the motion of Mr. Osborn, seconded by Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Osporn having announced, that at the next meeting a paper 

would be read by Mr. Morris, the proceeedings closed. 


Brat 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Tux ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was held in George Street 
Hall, Edinburgh, on the evening of Tuesday, the 11th instant. The 
attendance was limited. Mr. Jouysron occupied the chair. 


Discoveries in Photography. 

Mr. Tavtor, South Bridge, read an interesting papet on this subject. 
After a few prefatory remarks as to the fertility of the question, and the 
rapidity with which new and startling discoveries were brought to light, 
Mr. Taylor said, that in his opinion three men only were entitled to 
place in the foremost rank of early photographic fathers, viz — Daguerre, 
Nicephore Nigpce, and Fox Talbot. ‘Through the discoveries of these 


eminent men the art of photography had attained its present high status. 


While he could not recognise in the experiments of Wedgwood and Sir 
H. Davy any peculiar grounds for the great merit usually attached to 
them, it was quite different with Scheele, who, in his experiments, sub- 


jecting the silver salts to the action of the prismatic spectrum, first struck 


out a path different from that previously trodden by the old alchemists, 
who seemed to rest satisfied with a knowledge of the fact, that certain 
salts became rapidly nigrescent on exposure to light. 

Although the discovery was attributed to Ritter, he thought it seemed 
scarcely probable that such a close observer as Scheele could have failed 
0 see the now well-known actinic action of the highly refrangible dark 
rays, beyond the violet, in the spectrum. If he did observe this peculiar 
property, he made no mention of it in his researches, which were pub- 
ished in the year 1777. Ritter made this interesting discovery in the 
eginning of the present century. 

The first to enter the ffield of active photographic discovery, was 
N. Niépce, the main feature of whose discovery was, that certain gums 
were so changed in their constitution by an exposure to light as to 
ecome quite insoluble in menstrua, in which they readily dissolved pre- 
vious to suchexposure. N. Niépce was the father of all such as employ 
itumen or analagous substances in photolithography, photographic 
engraving, and direct positives on white metal plates. The large photo- 
graph by Mr. Macpherson, in the Society’s Album, was an illustration 
of his process. 

Daguerre’s beautiful process quite took the scientific world by surprise 
the extreme minuteness, fidelity, and beauty of his pictures, exciting un- 
bounded admiration ; nor was this to be wondered at, for even in the 
present day, when the eye was accustomed to all that was beautiful in art, 
a well executed photograph never failed to excite sentiments of a pleasing 
kind. Pity it was (continued Mr. Taylor) that the process of Daguerre 
met with so few adherents, but perhaps this was attributable to the labour 
of polishing the plates. Veteran photographers still looked back on this, 
“their first love,” with feelings of fondness. 

Of the importance of the discoveries of Fox Talbot, they were all 
aware. To him photography owed the Talbotype or calotype process, 
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the waxed paper process, the albumen process, the general process of 
printing positives from negatives, the process of printing positives by 
developement, and lastly, the art. of photoglyphic engraving. The ball 
of photographic discovery having been thus started, had kept rolling on 
until photography had reached its present gigantic stature. 

Mr. Taytor then referred to the many sub-discoverers in the art, 
whose names would, he said, be imperishable in the annals of photo- 
graphy. Having apologised for the omission—an unintentional one— 
of many names well deserving of notice, he said we were indebted 
to Archer for the collodion process,—a successful method of removing 
the collodion film from glass, and the process for producing the white 
positives on glass, now called the “ Alabastrine Process ;” to Becquere 
for scientific investigation in polychrome photographs, in the exciting 
and countetacting action of certain rays, &c.; to Beauregard for the pro- 
cess, now called the ‘Ink Process” of printing positive photographs, 
and for the successful production of polychrome prints. To Sir David 
Brewster we owe the refracting stereoscope; to Berry, leather as a 
substance on which to take collodion processes. To Burnett we owe a 
lot of investigations on the photographic properties of the salts of 
iron, copper, chromium, uranium, and others; for band and coloure 
lenses; for a discovery by which the strength of paper is very 
much increased, by being converted into a species of parch- 
ment; for the discovery of leather varnish, on the surface of paper, 
and the action of tannin and gelatine; for toning positives by 
neutral and alkaline chloride of gold baths, rendering over-printing 
unnecessary ; for the successful application of ammonia as a substitute 
for hypo-sulphate of soda in paper processes; for the suggestion of burning- 
in uranium and other photographs, in presence of an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen or other reducing agent, in order to obtain dark colours. To Church 
We owe the pneumatic plate holder; to Claudet the discovery or appli- 


cation of chloride of iodine in daguerreotyping, an instantaneous 
papane process in which chloride of mercury is employed, and the 
nvention of the whole lens stereoscope. To Crookes we owe varied 
scientific investigation of a highly interesting character in polarised 
light and the prismatic spectrum, and, with Mr. Spiller, the first successful 
application of an attempt to preserve the sensitiveness of collodion 
plates. Edwards first transferred the daguerreotype to paper; Fyfe 
was the first to produce positive pictures on paper by one operation. 
To Fizeau we owe the discovery of hypo-sulphate of gold as a fixing agent 
for daguerreotypes. Fothergill discovered a dry collodion process, in 
which the albuminate of silver is employed. Gaine invented a process 
for the conversion of paper into a species of parchment. Gaudin gave 
us cyanide of potass as a substitute for hypo-sulphate of soda in fixing 
glass positives. Goddard first applied bromine to increase the sensitive- 
ness of daguerreotype plates. The numerous and important researches 
and discoveries of Herschel and Hunt would require to form the sub- 
ject of a separate paper. Johnston was the first to impress photo- 
graphy into the service of wood engraving. Laborde discovered the 
addition of salts of lead to allow gallic acid to be used in developing 
collodion pictures. Lafond discovered the application of photography 
to ceramic decoration. Le Gray invented the waxed paper process. 
Lyte discovered an instantaneous collodion process, with prolonged time 
of keeping before exposure; also for the application of meta gelatine as 
a preservative agent. Llewelyn gave us the oxymel process—a slight 
modification of Shadbolt’s honey process. Malone made philosophical 
researches in photography. Moser’s name was associated with the intro- 
duction of thermography, although he (Mr. Taylor) believed it owed its 
discovery to one of his own profession, a watchmaker in France. Niépce 
de St. Victor perfected the process of his uncle, N. Niépce, and made 
many experiments in photography, especially in the higher branches of 
it, We owe to him the albumen process on glass, and the discovery of 
some very wonderful properties in iodine. He (Mr. Taylor) believed he 
had also succeeded in producing polychrome pictures. Noton invented 
a beautiful adjustable stop for the front of the lens. Norris gave us the now 
deservedly popular dry collodion process. Petzval was the author of the 
double combination of lenses for portraits, and also of the orthoscopic lens 
for landscapes; Ponting gave us bichromate of potass; Pouncey, carbon 
printing; Pretsch, photogalvanography; and Poitevin, a highly successful 
system of photolithography. Salmon and Garnier discovered a system of 
photographic engraving, based on the affinity of mercury for those parts of 
an iodized brass plate which had not been exposed to light. Shadbolt was 
the father of micro-photograpky, and of all those who used saccharine 
preparations for the preservation of collodionised surfaces. Stokes made 
the discovery of fluorescence, or the rendering visible the refrangible dark 
rays in the spectrum. Sutton gave us a highly satisfactory and popular 
mode of producing prints by developement. To Taupenot they owed the 
collodio-albumen process ; to Wheatstone, the reflecting stereoscope; and 
to Woods, the catolysotype and other beautiful processes little known at 
present. 


When on the subject of modifications and re-discoveries, he instanced 
Mr. Shadbolt’s honey process as the one which, more than all others, had 
been subjected to undergo most modifications ; none of which seemed to 
be any improvement on the original, and many of them much inferior, 
One discovered that sugar and water was a substitute for honey, and he 
aspired to immortality as the discoverer of the sugar and water process. 
So with the sweet wort process, the raspberry vinegar process, the glyce- 
rine process, the sour ale process, and other “ processes” ad nauseam, 
until matters were fairly brought to a climax, by a side-splitting commu- 
nication from Manchester, which satirically detailed the history and virtues 
of the discovery of the great ‘gin and water process.” 

He stated that the uranium discoveries of Mr. Burnett had been the sub- 
ject of a re-discovery of Niépce’s; with this important difference also, that 
Burnett’s was very much superior to Niepce’s. The most glaring case 
seemed to be that of the discovery of the ink process of Beauregard, which 
was re-discovered and patented in this country a year after it had been 
published in the Journal of the Photographic Society, re-discovered and 
published as new a year after it was patented, and again re-discovered 
and published as new a few months ago ! 

A brief discussion ensued on the subject of Mr. Taylor’s paper, in 
which Mr. Tunwy claimed the first application of collodion for Le Gray. 

In reply, Mr. Tayzonr stated that while granting that Le Gray was the 
first to employ collodion, he claimed for Archer the process as practised in 
the present day. 

A yote of thanks having been awarded to Mr. Taylor for his paper, the 
meeting adjourned. 
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NOTES ON THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 
SECOND NOTICE. 
[From a CorrEsPONDENT.] 
Iy my last, addressed to you from Scotland, I gave you a brief notice of 
the principal or leading pictures, but scarcely touching those of Scottish 
artists, save one or two—to which I will now return, if you find my 
remarks sufficiently interesting to your readers. 

I closed my last letter by an allusion to Maxwell Lyte’s six pictures, 
Nos. 965 to 970. Four are by the wet collodion process, two by metagela- 
tine. They are about equal in minuteness of detail, fine perspective, and 
richness of foliage, with the mountains towering aloft in the distance, 
“lending enchantment to the view.” The skies are evidently from 
separate negatives, but skilfully printed, greatly enhancing the beauty 
of the scene. They are softer and sharper than those of Mr. Raven’s of 
the same scenery ; but not apposite to compare, the one being by waxed 
paper, the other by collodion. No. 969, “Le Sac Bleu de Bagneres,” 
is exquisite, very similar in tone to Rejlander’s ‘Loch Katrine,” 
both in the still water and lichened rock on the spur of the hill. They 
are toned with phosphate of gold. 

Mr. H. Ross (whois, I believe, Vice-President of the Photographic Society ° 
of Scotland) exhibits a gigantic quota, no less than fifty different subjects. 
Some are by the wax-paper process, and some by collodion. Nos. 481 to 
484, “The Happy Days when we were Young,” are studies of frolicsome 
juvenility, such as shooting and fishing during schoolboy vacations, call- 
ing up reminiscenses of days long gone by, never to return to those 
engaged with the sober realities of life, but on the page of memory. 

There are among this gentleman’s contributions (who follows in the 
wake of Landseer) several sporting pieces, with deer, that would make 
fascinating studies were the composition in keeping with the subject. 
No. 390, for instance, has a mere blank paper sky, but would make a 
good picture if the details and other accessories in the foreground and 
distance were suitable. I think Mr. Ross might make charming groups 
if he would try printing from various negatives like Rejlander or Ro- 
binson, not altogether the barren waste or bleak mountain side, but from 
some warm corrie or glen, with gorse, stunted shrubs, and trees for a 
foreground, and for distance the undulating mountain scenery abounding 
in the Highlands of Scotland, or following the language of the poet— 

“The rugged mountain’s scanty cloak, 
With dwarfish shrubs of birch and oak, 
With shingles bare, and cliffs between, 
And patches bright of broken green.” 
From the large number of pictures sent by this amateur I would infer that 
he is enthusiastic, and not to be deterred by trifles from accomplishing 
what he has set his mind to do—once surmounting his present bias, he 
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will send no more Royal Stags, with a skyless, distanceless, background. 
No. 789 — “Infantry in Column,” is a good picture, though a little 
out of focus at the margin: the men have been very steady, as is the 
wont of the British when called to duty. The waxed paper in the hands 
of this artist is not quite up to the mark, though he exhibits a great 
variety by that process. I was informed that he had heretofore worked 
only with collodion, and think he would do well to adhere to his first 
love. 
Lyndon Smith’s views on the “Rye,” (Nos. 443 to 446,) and 
* Woodlands on the banks of the Rye,” are fine studies, with good clear 
distance, — No. 737 is dense, thick, feathery foliage, yet has fine erial 
effect, the light playing through among the stems on a s oping bank, 
Mr. Lamb, of Aberdeen, contributes ten pictures. No. 7438, ‘Castle 
Street, Aberdeen,” is excellent, sharp and clear. He has also several 
good landscapes. 
William Walker’s (Nos. 97, 381, 531) ‘Dalhousie Castle,” and views 
on the “Esk,” by the calotype (old school) process, are very good; Nos. 
531 and 535 are pictures of the same spot— the waxed paper one by 
My. Kinnear is much larger, but it is not so well printed, or is from an 
inferior negative. 
No. 582, by ©. Silvy, ‘River Scene in France, exhibited by Murray 
and Heath, London, is a singular picture, with a dark thunder cloud 
ready to burst, black as midnight, yet clear and transparent in the 
hadows. Is this a true portrait of that country? Is it a method of 
speaking out, yet escaping the fate of a political martyr? To these 
questions I cannot reply, as Ido not profess to be able to solve such 
enigmas; but as a picture it has my approbation. 
“Taymouth Castle” (Nos. 65 and 66), by Mr. Craigie, is a noble pile 
building, but the outlines are too sharp and hard. 1 hope he will do 
omething better on a future occasion. 
Mr. Pouncey has found his way across the Tweed, notwithstanding 
the scene in London on alate occasion: he is represented by one solitary 
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specimen, No. 578. I assure you if the advertised specimens at a 
guinea are like this, I shall button my pocket, and reserve my guinea 
for something better. It is harsh and hard, without gradation of tone, 
and few would regret its “fading away.” The carbon process will not 
become universal, even though it does promise permanence, until, 
in competent hands, it educes something very superior to that now 
exhibited in Edinburgh. 

F. Bedford shows some exquisite pictures of buildings by the collo- 
dion process, principally ruins, with ivy clambering over them; they 


are all purchased by the Society, and I believe are got up for the 
Architectural Association. Fenton exhibits several large land- 
scapes of Scottish and Welsh scenery, well-known to most photogra- 
phers throughout Britain. B. B. Turner, and J. H. Morgan, Bristol, 
excel in woodland scenes; it would be difficult indeed to over-praise 
them, they ave so faithfully translated—so perfectly true to nature. 
There are also several lady photographers, who work by the collodion 
process, and are not afraid to be seen with silver stains upon their fingers. 
Miss Ann Taylor (professional) exhibits twenty pictures. Nos. 581 and 
696 are comparable with the great majority of proofs in the saloon: 
“Entrance to the Falls of Moness,” with a fine rustic bridge, is as 
choice a landscape as one could desire, and a brilliant impression. 


Even in the cold, frigid north of Scotland, this fascinating science has 
its devotees. Sutherlandshire sends its views of the Helmsdale by Mr. 
Houstoun. Every village and hamlet through the length and breadth of 
Scotland seems to be inoculated with a desire to promote the fine arts, 
by exercising their talent in producing pictures through the mysterious 
actinic power of light, so lately developed out of the darkness of bygone 
centuries. 

Before leaving the landscapes, we must notice some to which our 
attention was drawn, not in the Hahibition, but in Messrs. Ross and 
Thomson’s case, at the bottom of the stairs leading to their rooms. 
They are very large botanical studies, perhaps about 16 by 16, fitted to 
form splendid foregrounds for artists: they are described by Sir David 
Brewster in the North British Review, a quotation from which I have 
copied out, and is as follows:—“ Messrs. Ross and Thomson published 
some time ago the most beautiful photographs of plants for foregrounds, 
taken while growing at the foot of rocks and trees, Of these, the ferns, 


the dock leaves, the foxgloves, and the nettle, are beyond all praise ; 
but charming as these are, they are surpassed by two on a larger scale, 
which have recently appeared under the name of ‘The Quict Corner,’ 
and ‘The Dike Side.’ These photographs, 15 by 15$ inches, full of 
the poetry of vegetable life, teem with wild plants of the most picturesque 
lovely forms, and are rich in the variety and luxuriance of leaf and stem. 
Though devoid of fragrance and of colour, they allure us to the cooling 
fountain which waters them: they tempt us to nestle in the little 
rocky hollow which they adorn, and to weep with human sympathies 
amid creations that are fated but to bloom and die.” In the Exhibition 
there are none of this class that will for a moment compare with them, 
and I send you the quotation from the pen of the President, as prefer- 
able to anything I could give you. 

In the Exhibition there are shoals of portraits, but these have little 
interest out of the locality. Some are touched, some are painted, some 
are enlarged to the size of life; many have eyes put in, while others 
have no eyes at all. I examined minutely a considerable number of 
these, and ‘would place first and highest on the roll those exhibited by 
Mr. Rodger, of St. Andrew’s: they have a delicacy and beauty of finish, 
are soft, chaste and poséd in a dignified attitude. No. 667 is a ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,” to which I refer as a specimen. — Messrs. G. and D. Hay 
send alarge number of excellent portraits. No. 266is a good example of 
their work, and Iam persuaded they are purer photographs than those 
of any other large contributors to the Exhibition. Their positives on 
glass are well-known, and highly appreciated in Auld Reekie. 

Maull and Polyblank send thirty-five specimens of portraits, not one 
being marked as touched, while I am persuaded every one is tampered 


with more ot less. Iam acquainted with a gentleman who unmounted 
a copy of Macaulay’s portrait, issued by that firm, and found it to be 
almost entirely painted over with sepia, which being removed by the 
washing, left the historian’s countenance somewhat unsightly. They 
are very creditable specimens of at, when touched up and hot-pressed, 
but miserable photographs. ‘The great bulk of the portraits exhibited 
are in this condition. Mr. Moffat’s, I believe, are less so than either 


Claudet’s or Maull and Polyblank’s, but they are certainly touched. 

Mr. M‘Leay exhibits a touched and an untouched photograph, side by 
side: this is as it should be, and renders the competition fair and honest, 
Mr. Tunny’s portraits are less touched than some others, but some of 
them want life and light in the countenance; they look in a brown 
study, with downcast eyes, as if meditating on the pains of impecuniosity 
or other dismal state. Mr. Valentine, of Dundee, sends some about half-life 
size: I always find the smaller portraits most faithful. It is impossible 
to go over the whole. There are specimens from Messrs. Nelson and 
Lamb, of Aberdeen, Mr. Doumnie, of St. Andrew’s, and various others. I 
was glad to have an opportunity of seeing them. I was greatly pleased 
with the Scotch Exhibition as a whole, and will do myself the pleasure 
of endeavouring to conjoin business with amusement, and pay it 
another visit on some future occasion. SEL D’OR. 


———— 


NOTTINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Awarp or Prizes. 
To the Council of the Nottingham Photographic Society. 


2, Upper Hornsey Rise, N., Middlesea, 
Ath, January, 1858. 

Having been appointed by you to report upon the respec- 
tive merits of the various contributions from your members competing 
for the prizes offered by your Society, with a view to the encouragement 
of excellence in the practice of photography, I have to make the follow- 
ing observations, viz. — 

have carefully inspected each and all of the specimens submitted to 
me, and find a considerable degree of merit in many, not to say most of 
them. There are, 

Of pictures 10 in. X 8 and upwards in dimensions, eight class A. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Of those 84in. x 64 and under ,, $6) vers #7 Bs 
Of double stereographic pictures ... «. ae fifty-seven ,, C. 


Tam instructed by you, that 

“The various qualities, including artistic composition, which charac: 
terize excellency in photography — without reference to the process — 
are to form the basis for the adjudication of the prizes.” 

The above regulations, though readily enough applicable to classes 
Band O, present a difficulty with class A, in consequence of each of 
the two pictures competing being deficient in only one point. 
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The selection lies between ‘West Door, Southwell Minster, Sep- 
tember, 1856,” by the Rev. J. J. Dredge, and ‘ Regent Strect, Notting- 
ham,” by Mr. J. Bourne. 

The negatives from which the former have been printed, were produced 
by the calotype process, and the lens employed for the purpose was evi- 
dently very far from perfect, a considerable amount of distortion in the 
marginal lines, especially at the upper part of the picture, being apparent, 
and the angles weak. It is however very artistic in treatment, the pro- 
cess employed well adapted to the subject, and the manipulation, both of 
the negative and positive proof therefrom, is probably as perfect as the 
means employed would admit of. 

“Regent Street, Nottingham,” by Mr. Bourne, is admirably executed 
in every particular, so far as regards manipulation. The negative, 
clearly on glass, appears to have been taken with a very good lens, applied 
with considerable skill, the near and distant objects being both properly 
defined and in correct proportion, the perpendicular lines at the margin 
of the picture free from distortion, and finally, the printing of the posi- 
tive impression performed in a highly satisfactory manner. It is, how- 
ever, very questionable whether the application of so much skill to the 
delineation of a mere street view, possessing very little of architectural 
interest, and totally destitute of every vestige of life, is not labour 
thrown away. It is true, that in the treatment of the subject every thing 
has been done which could have been accomplished, with the exception 
of the introduction of living objects; but with such a subject as that 
under consideration, this deficiency is a serious one. 

T find, also, that the rest of this gentleman’s pictures are nearly if 
not quite equal in manipulation to that mentioned, though all of them 
are somewhat deficient in the artistic element. 

Jé is rather a point for the donors of the prize, than for me, to decide 
whether artistic excellence with as good manipulation as the means 
employed will admit of—or better manipulation by superior appliances, 
but somewhat wanting in the artistic quality—shall take precedence. 

It may be contended, that the operator has the opportunity of selecting 
his tools ; but on the other hand, so he has of selecting his subject, and 
what is of as much importance, his point of view. 4 

Thave however no objection to make to the latter'in either of the two 
pictures in question. 

Ishould prefer that the authorities of the Nottingham Photographic 
Society should decide as to which of these qualifications they are most 
desirous of encouraging; should they require an expression of opinion 
on my part, I shall not shrink from giving it, but I most decidedly object 
to assuming anything like arbitrary dictation in the matter. 

In Class B there is no doubt upon the selection—the old castle, water, 
and bridge, sent in by Mr. T. F. Hurley, is far the best in this class 
in every point. 

The stereoscopic subjects, Class C, are unusually good, and possess 
merit of a very high order as regards treatment, manipulation, and 
artistic excellence; indeed this latter quality is rather the rule than the 
exception amongst the fifty-seven specimens competing. I would 
mention particularly — 

Southwell Cathedral, by E. S. 

No. 7,—Bursley Park . 
No. 9,—Llanrwst 

No. 24,—Wilford _. 
No. 27,—Wothorpe 
No. 29,—Wilford ..... 
No. 31,—Peterborough Cathedra’ 
The Pagoda, Alton Towers ..... .. 
Lady Mary’s Terrace, Alton Tower: 
South Doorway, Shetley Chapel...... 
Trunk of the Mejas Oak, Sherwood Forest 

Out of somany that are really excellent, it is a task of some little 
difficulty to select the one which can be regarded as absolutely the best. 
I have however no doubt at all that Mr. Woodward is fairly entitled to 
the preference, for though the specimens sent by Mr. Dredge are ex- 
ceedingly good, they are not quite equal in manipulation to those of Mr. 
Woodward, which have equal artistic merit. 

Mr. Dredge’s negatives are apparently somewhat under-exposed or 
over-developed (possibly a little of both), owing, in all probability, to 
his being accustomed to the calotype process, which is peculiarly adapted 
to the treatment of subjects requiring rather a bold style. 

Of Mr. Woodward’s specimens, though all six that I have named are 
especially fine, the one that I select as most deserving is that numbered 
29, Wilford, a landscape, consisting of a labourer’s cottage with 
thatched roof, haying a white gable end as the prominent feature in the 
picture: the shadows of the projecting parts of the thatch, of the old 
gate, and various protuberances, are beautifully transparent; the de- 
finition of the foliage in the background is very distinct, without the 
least snowiness of effect so frequently present; the cottage on the left 
in shadow, and the subdued tint of the foreground, are in “perfect 
keeping ;”” while the well-broken sky line, and delicate gradation of 
tone every where perceptible, unite to form a very charming composition. 

I trust, that if I have not been able to perform my task with perfect 
satisfaction to every competitor, each one will perceive that 1 have 
endeavoured to do it with integrity to the best of my ability; and as I 
have given reasons for the conclusions arrived at, it is competent for 
others to judge of the soundness or otherwise of my views. 


_{ By Mr. Woodward. 


) By the Rev. James J. 
Dredge. 


With best wishes for the success of your exhibition, Iam, gentlemen 


your very obedient servant, 
GEORGE SHADBOLT. 


In consequence of the above report the following letter was received 
by the writer :— 

Dear Smr—I am directed by the Council of the Nottingham Photo- 
graphic Society, to convey to you their warmest thanks for your exami- 
nation of the competing works, and they will feel gratified by your pub- 
lishing the report. 5 f 

The Council will also feel obliged if you will name the picture which 
you consider most worthy of the prize, as they have left it entirely to 
your decision.—I remain, dear Sir, your’s most respectfully, 


FRED. R. FUSSELL. 


} 


Nottingham, 5th Jan. 1859. 
Grorge SHapsortr, Esq. 
OUR REPLY. 
Mr. Dredge’s manipulation being as perfect as the circumstances 
would permit, it is to be presumed that had his lens been a better. one, 
and his process one in which glass forms the support, his manipulation 
would have equalled Mr. Bourne’s; while there is no evidence to lead 
us to expect that the latter possesses an equal talent for artistic selec- 
tion; but setting aside these considerations, although very unwilling to 
pass over manipulative skill like Mr. Bourne’s, I am constrained to admit, 
that inasmuch as artistic skill is of vital importance in the production 
of a pleasing result at all, and conjoined as it is in the case before us 
with great mechanical dexterity, I think Mr. Dredge is fairly entitled to 
take precedence. I wish it were in the power of the Council to award 

a second prize to Mr. Bourne, as I consider it would be well bestowed. 

GEORGE SHADBOLT. 
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IRON PRINTING PROCESS. 
By Micuarn Hannarorp. 


Just at the present moment some little interest is felt in the dis- 
covery of new printing processes, to supersede in permanency the 
ordinary silver prints. In this, I doubt not, we shall succeed ; 
but there for the present we must stop. Silver prints, in my 
opinion, will not for some time yet to come be equalled in beauty 
and delicacy by any other process now before the public. 

In the iron printing process which I now purpose placing you 
in possession of, I do not at present claim equality with the silver 
prints in any one point, excepting that of permanency. It is 
(I am quite certain), however, capable of very great improvement, 
as I hope to be in a position to show at your next meeting. 

To make the process as plain as possible, I will divide it under 
our heads—Sensitizing, Exposure, Fixing, and. Toning and 
Developing. 

Sensitizing —Float for about one minute on a solution prepared in 
he following manner—Fill two pint bottles, one with a saturated 
solution of bichromate of potassa, the other with from ten to twenty 
(say fifteen) grains of ammonio citrate of iron to the ounce of water. 
Mark one A and the other B, Then to Aadd a quarter of a pound of 
gum-arabic and half a dozen lumps of sugar. Two measures of A to 
one of B makes the solution of about the required strength. This 
however depends somewhat on the kind of paper used. If too 
much of the gum solution be added, the film will wash off in some 
parts in the after operations of fixing and toning, &c., whilst an 
insufficiency causes a want of vigour and depth of tone in the 
shadows. The most advisable plan for a beginner to adopt, is to 
commence with, say, equal parts of the solutions A and B—this 
will give a very weak picture—and add solution A by degrees, 
trying a picture between each addition until he has reached the 
maximum quantity of it that can be used with safety. A little 
care and experience at this part of the process will tend greatly to 
success. Ordinary albumenised paper answers best in my hands. 

Exposure —A longer exposure is required than for a silver print. 
The picture should show of a dark brown ochre colour and 
give full definition and half tones. Only good negatives, full of 
definition and half tones, rather oyer-exposed than otherwise, 
should be used. 

Fixing —Immerse in water to soak out the bichromate of potassa 
and ammonio citrate of iron not acted on by light. The exact time it 
remains there is not of much consequence. From half an hour to 
an hour will do. After taking the print out of water, I find that 
avery weak solution of ammonia (about one drachm to the pint) 
tends materially to keep the whites pure. 

Loning and Developing —The ease with which almost any tint 
of the silver prints can be closely imitated in this process in the 
course of a few minutes entitles it I think to some degree of 
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favour. Pyrogallic acid, solution of tannin, or saturated solution 
of gallic acid (I generally use the latter) poured over the picture 
gives a warm sepia tint. A very dilute solution of chloride of 
gold, before the gallic acid, changes this to the gold purples of the 
silver prints. The gold can be superseded by the salts of man- 
ganese, copper, uranium, &e., by which the tint may be varied. 
Ferro-cyanide of potassium and gallic acid gives Prussian blue. 
The ferrid-cyanide, &c., produces blue black. But more on this 
part of the process at a future opportunity. I must ask your 
indulgence for this process as it stands at present for it is very far 
from being perfect. By your next meeting Thope to be able to 
give you full particulars on minor details, and more especially on 
the best kinds of paper to be used, and on the different toning 
processes. 


Petters to a Young Phatographer. 
No. II. 


My Drar Wusesius, 

There is no such thing as “science for beginners.” 
When you enter upon the study of a new subject, such as photo- 
graphy, you must expect to encounter many things which at first 
you cannot understand. You are like an infant who opens its eyes 
With dawning intelligence upon a world in which every thing is 
new; and the progress of understanding is slow, and, as I said in 
my last, is based upon experience. You wish to know the why and 
the wherefore of all you do in pursuing our art, which is a very 
laudable feeling, and one that I shall do my best to encourage and 
satisfy. You ask, why you are to mix water with the albumen? 
T answer—to dilute it, to reduce its strength, to make the paper less 
glossy; and you say you cannot get your paper glossy enough. 
Now the amount of gloss is a matter of taste. Some people cannot 
eat gingerbread unless it be gilt: they think they are eating pure 
gold while itis only copper. You may print pictures on plain paper, 
if you like it, but they will look dry, because for want of a little 
glaze there will be no transparency in the shadows, and unless 
these be transparent, they will have no depth, and consequently 
your picture will seem dry and flat. But the quantity of glaze 
necessary to secure this transparency is very small, and when you 
exceed it, you produce the effect of a varnish, which is desirable 
only in very few instances. The prevailing taste for high glaze 
leaves even pure albumen insufficient to the ends desired, and you 
will see, and may purchase, albumenized papers in which the glaze 
is produced by the addition of other matters than albumen, such as 
gum, gelatine, or dextrine. Hvyen pure albumen, without the addi- 
tion of water, yields too much glaze, unless the paper is to be used 
for stereographic pictures: in these the highest amount of glaze is 
admissible, as when viewed through the lens, the grain of the paper 
is magnified, and impairs the sharpness of the pictures. 

Now as to the cause of the spots with which you say your paper 
becomes covered. Perhaps your albumen became soiled with dust 
while exposed in the dish, or perhaps the dish itself was dusty when 
you poured the albumen into it, or perhaps the floor of your room 
was not well swept before you commenced operations. Dust is a 
very subtle foe to the photographer, and constantly insinuates itself 
where it is not wanted, and where its presence is most objection- 
able. You must not venture to use any vessel until it has been 
carefully wiped out with a clean cloth kept for that purpose exclu- 
sively. You had however better strain your albumen, by pouring 
it through a funnel with a piece of clean sponge, wetted, placed 
loosely in its neck; this will effectually stop the passage of all 
mechanical impurities: and it is as well to keep funnel, sponge, 
bottle, &c. solely for this purpose; for if you employ them for any 
other, they may gather up substances that will cause “chemical 
reaction” when brought into contact with the salted albumen, and 
so mar your operations. 

Paper has aright and a wrong side. The former is the smoothest, 
and has the highest glaze; the latter shows a grain, derived from 
the canvas upon which the pulp of the paper rests in the process 
of manufacture. You can easily distinguish the smooth side by 
holding up a sheet of the paper horizontally before a lighted window 
and looking along the surface; and it is this smooth surface that 
you will coat with albumen. 

Why do I give the preference to chloride of ammonium over 
chloride of sodium or chloride of barium? I answer, because it is 
very important to the success of sensitizing papers that the chloride 
should be neither acid nor alkaline, but neutral. Chloride of 
barium I frequently find to be alkaline; common salt is generally 
impure. Moreover, as the most economical salt to employ is that 


which contains the greatest amount of chlorine in a given weight, if 
all the chlorides were sold at the same price the chloride of ammo- 
nium would be the cheapest. There is twice as much chlorine in 
an ounce of chloride of ammonium as there is in an ounce of chloride 
of barium. As to the colour produced in the positives by various 
chlorides, it is due not to the base, but to the acidity or alkalinity 
of the chloride, and the addition of a few drops of an acid or an 
alkali, will secure any desired result within certain limits. But 
you will find it better to use a neutral c hloride, and that of ammo- 
nium has this advantage, it is rarely met with acid, and if it is, you 
can bring it to a state of alkalinity by the mere addition of a few 
drops of ammonia solution, and any excess of ammonia will eyapo- 
rate as the paper dries. 
Bubbles? The world is full of them, but the greatest share falls 
to the photographer while floating paper on albumen. Now, where 
a bubble adheres to the surface of the paper, a white spot will be 
manifested upon the printed proof. Therefore, the surface of the 
albumen must be kept quite free from these tormentors, and a 
piece of clean paper is all that is required to remove them from 
the surface. As to the strength of the salting solution, I consider 
5 parts of chloride of ammonium to 100 parts of water, a maximum 
for all ordinary purposes. The time the sheet of paper is allowed 
to remain floating on the albumen had better be as brief as pos- 
sible, consistent with completely imbuing the paper with the fluid. 
You will understand that the strength of the chloride of silver 
obtained on the sheet in the subsequent operations, is dependent 
upon the strength of the solution of chloride in this; it is slightly 
modified by the time occupied with the floating on the solution. 
When you remove the sheet of paper from the surface of the 
bath, it must be done slowly and carefully, to avoid the formation 
of bubbles; the first drainings may flow back into the bath; the 
last drippings may be absorbed by a piece o bibulous paper 
attached to the lower corner of the paper. Use black pims for 
suspending the papers, as white pins are acted upon both by the 
salting and the silvering solutions, and a portion of the sheet be- 
comes spoiled. 
The paper, thus albumenized and salted, when thoroughly dry, 
may be kept for use for any length of time, in a drawer, or packed, 
free from contact of dust or foul air. 
In my next, I shall edify you on the subject of sensitizing or 
silyering the paper. 


Photographic Glossary. 


Alcohol— or Spirits of Wine —an agent extensively 
used in photography. It enters into the composition of collo- 
dion ; and is added to the developing solution, with a view of 
causing the fluid to flow at once over the plate. Alcohol is a 
solvent of the resins, hence useful in the manufacture of 
varnishes. It is also used for burning in the spirit lamp, 
producing great heat without smoke. Absolute a cohol is 
7525 above proof, and has a specific gravity of .796. 

Alkalies — A class of bodies of which caustic soda and 
potash may be taken as the types. They are for the most 
part metallic or earthy oxides, possessing the property of 
neutralizing acids, and forming, by combination with them, 
an extensive class of bodies termed salts. Solutions of the 
alkalies change vegetable blue colours to green: the yellow of 
turmeric they change to brown. Volatile alkali is the name 
given to the solution of ammoniacal gas in water. Alkalies 
are the most powerful of the class of bodies termed bases. The 
acid and akaline conditions of solutions require to be carefully 
distinguished in photography: this is accomplished by means 
of test papers. 

Amber — A fossil resin found chiefly on the shores of 
the Baltic Sea. Dissolved in chloroform it is used for making 
a varnish for negatives on glass, but cannot be recommend ed 
for that purpose, as it is extremely liable to be rubbed off with 
the slightest friction. : 

Ambrotype — A name given by American photographers 
to positive collodion pictures on glass. 

Ammonia — A volatile alkali formed by the combination 
of hydrogen and nitrogen gases. It is very soluble in water: 
the solution is known as liquor ammonia. Its alkaline pro- 
perties are very energetic; it is used in photography as a 
detergent; for toning in positive printing; and for forming the 
ammonia-nitrate of silver. 
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Amphitype — The name given by Mr. Talbot to a photo- 
graphic process, invented by Sir John Herschel, which pro- 
duces pictures that are both positive and negative, according 
as they are viewed by reflected or transmitted light; and to 
pictures produced by one and the same action of light, which 
become either positive or negative according to subsequent 
manipulations. : : : 

Analysis —The method by which the constituents of 
compound bodies are separated from each other, and distin- 
guished by appropriate tests or reagents. 

Anhydrous — A term signifying free from water. An 
anhydrous salt is one entirely free from water of crystalliza- 
tion, An anhydrous acid is an acid in its greatest state of 
concentration; many acids cannot exist without the presence 
of water. ; 2 

Aperture — An opening. Lenses of a given diameter 
and the opening of a diaphragm are said to be of such an 
aperture. : . 

Aplanatic — A term applied to lenses which are con- 
structed so as to give images devoid of aberration. 


Aqua Regia—A mixture of hydrochloric and nitric 
acids, used as a solvent for gold. : ; 

Areometer — An instrument for measuring the density 
of liquids; called also hydrometer, and sometimes densimeter. 


Archerotype — A name proposed in honour of the late 
Mr, F. S. Archer, to be given to the collodion process. é 
Anthotype — A process in which the photographic 
agents employed consist of the vegetable juices of young 
plants and flowers, and of the alcoholic solutions of various 
resins. : 
Apparatus —The instruments, implements, &c., with 
which the operations of any process in photography are carried 
on, such as the camera obscura, baths, dishes, funnels, &c. 
Argentine Salts —'The salts of silver. 


Argentometer — An instrument for testing the strength 
of solutions of silver. : 

Asphaltum— One of the names of bitumen: a substance 
employed in the early stages of heliography, by M. J. Niépce, 
and latterly by M. Niépce de St. Victor, in photographic en- 
graving. y ae 

Astro-photography — The application of photography to 
the delineation of the celestial bodies. } : 

Avoirdupois Weight —The weight by which all articles 
of commerce are sold. The pound consists of 7000 grains, 
while the pound Troy weighs only 5760 grains, 

Azote— A name sometimes given to the gaseous ele- 
ment nitrogen. ! 

Barium — A white metal with the colour and lustre of 
silver: combined with chlorine it forms chloride of barium, 
used in “salting” paper in the positive printing process. 

Baryta — The protoxide of barium. 

Base — All bodies which combine with acids and form 
salts ave termed bases: the alkalies are the most energetic. 


Bath —This term is applied to the various solutions used 
in photography in which paper and glass plates are immersed : 
also to the vessels in which the solutions are contained, 

Benzole— A colourless, volatile liquid, used in photo- 
graphy as'a solvent of bitumen, &c. ies : 

Benzoin — Commonly called gum Benjamin: dissolved 
in alcohol it forms a useful varnish for collodion negatives. 

Bichloride of Mercury — Familiarly known as the power- 
ful poison “ corrosive sublimate.” It is used in photography 
for strengthening weak negative pictures on collodion, and for 
weakening paper positives. : : 

Bichromate of Potass—A salt much used in dyeing and 
calico-printing. It is also the principal agent in Mr. Talbot's 
process for photoglyphic engraving, and it is used in a positive 
printing process invented by M. Sella. — : 

Biconcave — A bicoricave lens is one in which both gsur- 
faces are concave. Such a lens: renders the rays refracted 
through it divergent. : 

Biconvee — A lens is biconvex when both its surfaces 
are convex: the rays refracted through it are convergent. 


Bromides — Combinations of bromine with various 
bases: those principally used in photography are the bromides 
of cadmium and of potassium. : 

Bromine — An elementary body which at common tem- 
peratures is a thin, volatile, red liquid of a very intense colour 
and suffucating odour. It is slightly soluble in water, more 
freely so in alcohol, and most abundantly in ether. In combi- 
nation with other bodies it forms bromides. : 

Bronzing — When positive proofs are over printed the 
shadows assume a metallic lustre which is termed bronzing. 

Buckles Brush — This implement is formed of cotton 
wool inserted in a piece of glass tube, the cotton projecting. 
It is employed to spread solutions on paper in the calotype 
process, &c. : 

Buf— An implement used in the daguerreotype pro- 

“ cess for polishing the silvered plates. It is formed of a piece 
of wash-leather mounted on wood. Glass plates are also 
cleaned with a buff. 

Cadmium — A scarce metal, found chiefly in the ores of 
zinc. The iodide and bromide of cadmium are extensively 
used in photography to form the sensitizing solution added to 
collodion. : 

Calotype —'The name given to Mr. Talbot's process for 
producing negative pictures on paper by means of iodide of 
silver, developed with gallo-nitrate of silver, 

Camera — A dark box of wood with leather or cloth 
sides fitted with a lens, opposite to which is placed the focus- 
sing screen, upon which the image formed by the lens is 
received. When a perfect image is apparent on the screen, 
the object is “focussed ;” the screen is then removed, and the 
sensitive surface put in its place. There are many forms of 
camera adapted to various purposes. 

Cap — The brass or pasteboard cover used to cover the 
lens of the camera while taking a picture. 

Caseine —'The cheesy portion of milk, which bears much : 
resemblance to albumen. It is the active portion of whey or 
serum used in photography in the preparation of positive 
paper. 


ig 34 VA 
Foreign Correspondence, 
es 
Paris, January 10, 1859. 
Tue interest excited by the researches of M. Niépce de Saint Vic- 
tor drew a very crowded audience at the Académie when M. Che- 
vreul read the second part of the third memoire on the newly- 
discovered action of light. Whatever may be the estimation these 
researches are held in abroad (and I know that attempts have been 
made to decry their importance), here they excite a curiosity and 
interest second only to that caused by the daguerreotype itself. 
No one is better qualified to judge of their value, or estimate their 
importance, than M, Chevreul ; and he hag expressed himself 
honoured in being made the organ of communication by which 
they are given to the world,—and, further, he has himself read a 
communication supplementary to the researches of M. Niépce, on 
“the influence of light on molecular action ;? but more of this 
anon, I must now limit myself to an account of the further 
researches of M. Niépce. 

These later experiments were pursued with the same object as 
those last described. A sheet of Swedish filtering paper, sized 
only with starch, and then imbued with a weak solution of soda or 
potash, or of cyanide of potassium, and exposed to the sun’s rays 
for about three hours, when treated with tincture of turmeric, 
yields an image which is yellow in the parts acted upon by the 
light, and red in the parts protected from its influence. When the 
paper is held to the fire, it is very rapidly carbonized in the solar- 
ized parts. Swedish filtering paper, if not sized with starch, does 
not produce the same effect. : 

A sheet of writing-paper sized with starch and exposed to the 
sun’s rays for about three hours, reddens the blue tincture of lit- 
mus in the solarized parts, and the paper becomes unsized, or, at 
least, the sizing undergoes a change, for the paper is immediately 
permeated by water in the portions acted upon by the light ; and 
this effect is more decided when the paper is imbued with soda or 
potash, or with iodide of potassium; but paper sized with gelatine 
is not wnsized by the influence of light in the same time as a paper 
sized with starch. 
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Paper imbued with a neutral solution of nitrate of uranium is 
coloured a pinkish grey under the influence of light, and of a 
lighter or darker tone, according to the amount of humidity pre- 
sent. The image impressed on this paper will be of a very deep 
slate-colour if the paper has been imbued with the following solu- 
tion :—Water 100 parts, nitrate of uranium 10 parts, nitrate of 
copper 5 parts; adding 24 parts of yellow oxide of uranium to 
render the solution quite neutral. Lines traced with this mixture 
upon paper, and exposed while moist to the sun’s rays, become 
coloured in a very short time; but it is remarkable that the colour 
disappears when the paper is put into a dark place, and is repro- 
duced when brought again into the light,—and this change may 
be reproduced several times, till at length the paper ceases to 
change. 

For the paper to become quickly coloured it must neither be 
too moist nor too dry, but slightly damp. Diffused light suffices 
to produce the colour quickly, and the longer the paper is exposed 
to it the deeper the colour becomes, and the longer it is in parting 
with it in the dark. If the paper is exposed too long to light it 
becomes permanently stained with a light greenish-yellow tint. 

By means of paper imbued with starch, and afterwards sub- 
mitted to the action of a concentrated solution of iodide of po- 
tassium, the action of a very feeble light is made evident. Ifa 
piece of this starched paper is submitted to the action of light for 
three hours, part of it being covered with an opaque body, then 
plunged into the indigo vat for about two minutes, and then put 
into water, upon being taken out, the paper, under the influence of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, becomes coloured blue in the por- 
tion acted upon by light, while the other portion remains white ! 

Such are, by way of illustration, some of the curious results of 
the experiments carried on by M. Niépce. They demonstrate 
—A1st. That in order for light to act upon organic or inorganic 
bodies, it is necessary that they be in a finely divided state, and 
in very thin layers—2nd. That for the reduction and colouring 
of a metallic salt, it must be placed in contact with an organic 
substance, or of one of the three simple bodies—chlorine, iodine, 
or bromine—3rd. That the organic substance, after being submitted 
to the action of light, requires to be placed in contact with an inor- 
ganic substance. 

M. Nidpee proposes to continue his experiments upon the vege- 
tation and ripening of fruits, under the influence of the activity 
acquired by a solarized body. He has already obtained a result 
upon raisins contained in bags impregnated with tartaric acid. 
These researches are therefore not limited in their application to 
photography, but extend at once to dyeing and to horticulture. 

By these researches I am reminded of M. Bayard, whose formula 
for a toning-bath I gave you in my last letter. M. Bayard is one 
of the creators of photography, and perhaps the most skilful we 
know in this marvellous art. ven before the publication of Mr, 
Talbot's processes, M. Bayard had himself discovered the means of 
fixing the images of the camera obscura; but by keeping the secret 
of his method he has missed the opportunity of obtaining univer- 
gal renown. It is not generally known how he became one of the 
discoverers of photography; but as the fact is both curious and 
interesting, I may be permitted to relate it here. 

M. Bayard is a clerk in the Treasury : he is the son of a justice of 
the peace, who resided in a small provincial town, and who occupied 
his leisure hours in cultivating a garden; his favourite fruit was 
peaches. It was his custom every year to send to his friends some 
specimens of this choice fruit, and naturally proud of his skill as an 
horticulturist, he sought for some distinguishing mark or sign by 
which his fruit should be recognised, and unwittingly he adopted 
a true photographic process. Selecting one of the finest peaches 
on a branch, to preserve it from the action of the sun, he enve- 
loped it in leaves. When the peach, thus sheltered from light, had 
acquired the desired size, it was stripped of its covering, and freely 
exposed to the ripening and colouring influence of the sun. Only 
he first cut out in paper the initials of his name and glued them on 
to the peach. When, after the lapse of a few days, these paper 
initials were removed, the letters were found on the skin of the 
peach, of a brilliant white colour upon a red ground. 

This phenomenon naturally attracted the attention of the younger 
Bayard, who amused himself with repeating the experiment in his 
own way, by employing rose-coloured paper, upon which he stuck 
various forms, such as crosses, &c. The parts of the paper pro- 
tected by the superimposed figures retained their original rose-red 
colour, but the rest of the paper, when exposed to the sun’s rays, 
became nearly white. Subsequently, when rumours of the won- 
drous achievements of Daguerre were spread abroad, he thought 
of using this rose-coloured paper as a sensitive surface for the 


camera, but of course without much success. His next step was to 
employ chloride of silver (the very agent now so generally em- 
ployed); but the pictures he obtained in the camera were positives. 
His process consisted of exposing paper impregnated with chloride 
of silver to the action of light, but only to a certain degree, which 
experience had pointed out. When he desired to obtain a photo- 
graphic picture he immersed this paper in a solution of iodide of 
potassium, and then exposed it to the action of light in the camera. 
The Juminous rays had the effect of bleaching, or rather of render- 
ing the salt of silver slightly yellow in the lights. The proofs 
were then fixed in hyposulphite of soda, and when exhibited at the 
Sorbonne, some twenty years ago, in fact before those of Mr, 
Talbot were made public, they astonished all who saw them. He 
sacrificed renown to the pleasure of keeping his secret. 

But I must return from this episode to the researches of M. 
Nidpee, or rather to M. Chevreul’s pendant to them. M. Chevreul, 
in his communication to the Académie, observes, that it is of the 
first importance to distinguish two conditions in the chemical 
action of light—one, in which, acting alone, it decomposes a body, 
or effects the combination of two bodies; and that in which it acts 
concurrently with a body upon a complex body. Various interest- 
ing experiments are given in elucidation of these conditions, 
which would occupy too much space if detailed in this place. 

M. Chevreul further adds that the facts stated by M. Niépce in 
his last memoir, are important, not only for their connection with 
our views of chemical phenomena produced by the action of light 
acting either alone or in conjunction, but also (and that is the 
novelty in these researches) its action, its dynamic power. 

We are indebted to M. Nidpce for the knowledge that a large 
number of bodies are susceptible of acquiring, by solarization, the 
activity peculiar to light itself. Other phases of this inquiry remain, 
such as-— 1st, to determine the activity possessed by a fixed inor- 
ganic body which undergoes no chemical action while it preserves 
its activity in the dark; and, 2nd, an activity resulting from a slow 
chemical action that light determines in solarized bodies, whether, 
these bodies being compound, this action exercises itself upon their 
elements, or whether these bodies undergo this action only in con- 
nection with the medium in which they are placed. 

I must apologise for dwelling so long on these researches, but 
the vivid interest they have excited here leads me to hope that 
they will be no less interesting to you; in fact they have, for the 
present, thrown all other matters into the shade. 
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Liverpool. i 
HIGHLY ALBUMENISED PAPER. 
To the Eprror. 

Dear Sm— Will you allow me to correct an error into which the 
writer of the article on ‘Photographic Papers,” in the Photographic 
Journal of the 1st instant, has, doubtless unwittingly, fallen? 

In his rather sweeping condemnation of ‘“ highly albumenised paper,” 
he says, that “it is to be regarded with suspicion, as the very high glaze 


is not due to pure albumen, but to an admixture or adulteration, either ° 


dextrine or gelatine ;” and that “ the presence of the latter is to be recog- 
nised by the chocolate colour of the proofs when removed from the pressure 
frame, and if the wet proofs are allowed to dry in contact, they adhere to- 
gether and are spoiled.” x 

Although it is possible that some makers may use an admixture of 
gelatine or dextrine, I have never found it necessary or advisable to do 
so to obtain the highest glaze. ; ; : 

I send you, herewith, some specimens of different kinds of foreign) 
papers, albumenised with pure hite of egg, and I think you will find the 
glaze to be as much as it is possible to desire. Moreover, prints on these 
papers will, for the most part, come out of the printing frame of a some- 
what chocolate colour, and will, if dried in contact, adhere together, 
showing that these latter conditions do not necessarily prove the pre- 
sence of gelatine. : 

One thing you will doubtless remark on seeing these papers ogether, 
viz. —the great difference that exists in the tint as well as the texture 
of the papers themselves, as although they are all prepared in the same 
way, the tints will vary from the comparatively rather dingy Canson 
(which by the way has lately fallen off very much in quality ) to the 
brilliant pearly white of that marked ‘‘New French,” a difference that 
must have considerable effect on the tone of the fini shed proof. 

Tam, yours, &c. JOHN A, SPENCER. 
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[The tints of the various sheets sent us are certainly very different, and 
that specially named is very pleasing. Personally, we are not fond of 
highly-glazed paper, except for stereoscopic proofs, but that is rather a 
matter of taste. The article was written by a practised manipulator in 
printing photographic proofs. We are, however, obliged for Mr. Spenser’s 
kind attention in pointing out the fallacy of the test relied on. — Ep. 

pest “Sts 


RESTRICTION UPON WORKS FOR EXHIBITION. 
To the Eprror. 


Dear Sm—In the letter I wrote to you as published in your last 
Journal, you misconstrued my expressions, as if I had found fault with 
the council of the Photographic Society. I meant no such thing. I only 
told you how the resolution named affected me for the moment. 

Tt is an open question, considering the increase in the number of 
manipulators, whether that measure, or throwing a greater amount of 
responsibility on the Hanging Committee, as to their judicious selection 
or rejection of works sent in, is best. 

I will in another letter put down my opinion how this open question 
might possibly be practicably settled. —I am, yours, &c. 

0. G. REJLANDER. 

[We are sure that Mr. Rejlander’s remarks, as. published in our last, 
cannot be regarded as in any way offensive to the council of the Photo- 
graphic Society, composed as it is of gentlemen whose desire to promote 
the welfare of photographers and the art they practice is unquestionable. 
We are convinced, on the contrary, that they are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining how such a regulation affects those in Mr. 
Rejlander’s position.—Eb. | 


Syes 
INK PRINTING PROCESSES. 


To the Eprror. 

Sir — Permit me to congratulate you on the improved size and general 
character of your Journal. There is something in it which, in my judg- 
ment, commends it so much to the practical photographer, that 1 doubt 
not the number of your readers will soon be multiplied three-fold. 

I was much amused with your remarks respectiiig the cool mamer in 
which a M. Asser puts forth in the Cosmos, as new, the ink printing pro- 
cess mentioned by McCraw, which, you say, truly enough, is only a 
modification of that of M. Sella, which, further, allow me to add, is almost 
a verbatim description of a process discovered by Mr. Perry, and which, 
through me, was patented some twelve months before ever this Piedmont 
gentleman had written a line on the subject; so, that in fact, neither 
M. Sella nor Mr, McCraw has any more just claim to the discovery than 
M. Asser. 

Before closing, I may further state, that Mr. Perry and myself, 
having tried various salts of iron and other metals in a thousand diflerent 
ways upon plain, gelatinized, albumenized, and other papers, have come 
to the conclusion that the best picture is produced by first printing simply 
with the chromic salt, then treating the picture with the iron, and lastly, 
with the gallic or the pyrogallic in conjunction with acetic acid. In 
order, however, to preserve the purity of the whites, great care should be 
taken to wash well between each of the processes.—I am, yours, &c. 

28, Old Bond Street, London, Jan. 6, 1859. T. SHARP. 

Sage 
BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
To the Eiprror. 

Dzar Sin — A slight error hag occurred in the report of our November 
meeting, which please correct. 

T allude to the remarks made by Mr. Johnstone, which should read— 
“T believe I was the first who suggested the crayon principle to the 
Rey. T. Meyler [not Mayall as reported] in 1851, which was success- 
fully carried out by Mr. Mayall, in his patent revolving disc. Your 
insertion of the above will oblige, yours respectfully, 

Jan. 4th, 1859. C. 8. HAINES, Hon. Sec. 
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DEVELOPEMENT AFTER FIXING. 
To the Hprror. 

Sm —I send you a few lines on the developement of collodio-albumen 
pictures after having dissolved out the iodide of silver in the fixing bath. 
i was induced to try the experiment, from having often re-developed 
pictures that were too weak alter they had been fixed in the hyposulphite 
of soda solution; I therefore took a sensitive collodio-albumen plate, and 
exposed it in the printing frame for the usual time, then placed it in 
solution of hyposulphite of soda until all traces of the iodide of silver 
were removed from the plate. Having washed it well under a stream of 
water, and developed in the usual manner, the result was a good picture 
but of a red colour. 

I find that they will develope quite as well in the dark room, and also 
that they will keep for days exposed to daylight, without altering the effect. 

Ihave also tried the same process, using cyanide of potassium (one 
and a half grains per ounce of water) instead of hyposulphite of soda, 
and got a good picture with much better tone ; but in the latter case it 
requires rather longer exposure, or will take a long time to develope. 

With regard to the objectionable tone of the pictures after being in the 
hyposulphite of soda, I was speaking of it to a friend of mine, Mr. 
Parry, an old and able photographer, and he suggested toning’ with 


chloride of gold. I did so, and the result was a picture with a beautiful 
purple tint. Ihave sent you three prints developed as above. 

No.1, developed after fixing with hyposulphite of soda, 

No. 2, A 5 “ cyanide of potassium, 

No. 3, halftoned in the chloride of gold bath. 

Tam, yours, &c. J. H. YOUNG. 
[The proofs received fully bear out the statements made, being 

quite distinct and sufliciently dense. ‘ We have little doubt that a 
very important principle in the practice of photography, upon dry 
plates, is here opened up. We shall certainly recur to this subject 
again.—p. | 


TO OUR AGENTS AND ADVERTISERS: 
SSeS 

It is announced in another column, that with our next publication will be tried the 
interesting experiment whether or not photogalvanography be suitable for the econo- 
mical illustration of books, &c. With the“ Journal” of the 1st February will be 
PRESENTED to our Readers, a picture worked on stone, from a plate prepared by 
Herr Paul Pretsch’s patent. As there will doubtless be a vastly increased circulation 
on that date, our Agents will oblige the Publisher by forwarding an EARLY intimation 
of the number they require. Advertisements should also reach the Publisher notlater 
than the 25th of the present month, 


x*x As additional Agents are required for the Sale of this Journal in 
all localities where none have yet been appointed, the Publisher will be 
glad to receive applications from suitable persons, addressed to him at 
32, Castie Srrest, Liverroon. Beside the Wholesale and other Agents 
for the Journal already in the Metropolis, the Publisher is desirous of 
appointing other Sub-agents in London and its suburbs. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B., Darlington, is thanked for his suggestions. 

James Brapy— Messrs. Smith, Beck & Beck, 6, Coleman Street, City, 
will supply you with the article you require. 

P.S. D.— Hyposulphite of soda must be employed for clearing Fother- 
gill’s plates, as well as those by Taupenot’s process. If you use cyanide 
of potassium you will certainly spoil your negatives. 

Quasmopo —If you get Hardwich’s ‘Photographic Chemistry” 
(Churchill), you will find all you require. We advise you to wait a few 
weeks, as we know that a jifth edition will be out very shortly. 

T. B.— We have not seen the arrangement for stereoscopic pictures, 
described in a recent number, as having been exhibited at the Photo. 
graphic Society of Scotland, 

Nit Desreranpum, &c.—The rest of your signature is too compli- 
mentary for insertion. We think both processes would yield good 
results, and any good collodion is suitable. We will endeavour to 
attend to your third query in our next. 

Twappis — We cannot help what other persons allege as stated by 
us. We refer you to our own pages for our own assertions, and if others 
will misquote us, either by accident or design, we cannot be held re- 
sponsible. We never made the statement you mention. 

Sterno — We have long since abstained from noticing rude and foolish 
statements in the publication you name, and do not intend to treat 
the present one in a different manner. If you will refer to our article on 
the subject, you will find our contemporary has made either an absurd 
mistake or a wilful misstatement. 

Juventus is surely joking when he recommends brimstone and reacle, 
with acetic acid, as a new dry process — at least, we should have t nought 
so, only those who intend practical jokes do not usually send their real 
name and address as our correspondent has done. It is true, that in the 
ormula he gives, the brimstone is filtered out; but to what end ig it 
irst added? The mixture, when made, is but a very inferior kind of 
oxymel, and nothing whatever new in principle is introduced. We 
strongly advise all who wish for good pictures to avoid the brims one, at 
east. 

Spectemur Agunpo-— Without any question the last-named of the three 

producers which you mention is the one you should apply to; moreover, 
he constructs them for the purpose you require specially, and not to be 
used for the other one, for which you are already supplied. The pin-hole 
blisters would probably be avoided in the collodio-albumen process, by 
etting the collodion set well before sensitizing, and also drying the 
albumen perfectly by heat, before the final immersion in the bath of 
aceto-nitrate of silver. 
Jonn Snreson will find the information he desires relative to colour- 
ing glass positives in our last volume, pages 193, 206. See also a pam- 
phlet by A Rintoul on this subject, and a chapter on the same in the 
“Photographic Teacher,” by G. W. Simpson. 

Recerven—A. R., Glasgow. 

Erratum —There was a typographical error in Mr. Hardwich’s paper 
“ On Gold Toning on Albumenized Paper” in our last number. The 
chloride of gold solution should contain one grain per drachm of water, 
instead of per ownce, as printed. 


m2 To meet the pressure on our space, owing to the numerous reports of 
meetings, a large temporary increase of pages has been made in this number 
of the Jownal —notwithstanding which, several interesting articles in type 
are left over, including the conclusion of the Editor's paper on Suggestions 
for the Improvemont of Landscape Photography, &c. S 
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As indicated in our last, we have now put to the test of actual_ 


practice the suggestion thrown out by Herr Pretsch, relative to 
book-illustration by the assistance of photography; and though 
the present is the first attempt to produce any very large num- 
ber of copies from a single original negative, we have undeni- 
able evidence not only of its feasibility, but of its practical 
utility and economy, and are prepared to show that there is no 
reason whatever why @ hundred thousand copies, or more, of 
good serviceable illustrations may not be thus produced from 
one photograph. 

When we made the promise of presenting with each copy of 
the present number a specimen, provided the experiment 
should tura out successfully, we did so under the impression, 
that with Herr Pretsch’s permission and promised assistance, 
every impediment to our performance of it was removed; but 
within the last few days we have received an intimation from 
the Hon. Henry Fox Talbot, that by carrying out our expressed 
intention we should, without first obtaining his sanction, be 
infringing a patent granted to him in 1852. We are of course 
not in a position to decide upon the validity or otherwise of 
patent rights, nor do we know in what particular manner the 
alleged infringement would occur ; but it would ill become us, 
even if we had the inclination, to contest the point with a gen- 
tleman to whom we, in common with all photographers, owe a 
deep debt of gratitude; we have therefore sought for this gen- 
tleman’s sanction to our issuing the proofs we have prepared, 
and this permission he has liberally accorded, consequently our 
readers have before them the means of judging how far the 
attempt has been successful, to place within their reach a method 
of cheaply and economically producing a very considerable num- 
ber of illustrations, available for commercial or other purposes. 

Before giving, as we intend to do, a short descriptive outline 
of the various steps in the production of the finished litho- 
graph, as now presented, we desire to make a few preliminary 
observations, in order to avoid any misapprehension as to the 
object in view. It is not intended to supersede the present 
method of photographic printing in any of its forms; it is not 
regarded as of any aid to photography, but on the contrary, as 
borrowing from photography a certain amount of assistance 
which enables any person to procure for circulation or illustra- 
tion very many copies of any object whatever: this is the point 
in which photographers are interested, as there is not one 
amongst us who may not possibly hereafter be called upon to 
play his part in the operation. But as it is not for the purpose 
of producing photographs that our labours are directed, we get 
what assistance we can from photography, and obtain the rest 
of our requirements by any other means at our disposal, the 
two main features being to acquire a certain something at the 
least possible cost. 

It is in consequence of a remark recently made by our able 
predecessor in the editorial office, Mr. Malone, at one of the 
meetings of the Photographic Society, that we have been in- 
duced to follow out thus far Herr Pretsch’s suggestion, which 
we now more particularly explain. 

A negative was taken upon collodion in the ordinary way by 
Mr. Fenton, from this a transparent positive upon paper was 
produced by direct contact. With the transparent positive an 


impression in relief upon a mixture of gelatine and bichromate 
of potash was obtained by the agency of light; from this a 
mould in some plastic material, upon which copper was de- 
posited by means of the electrotype process, and thus a copper 
matriz was produced, capable of affording, by subsequent assis- 
tance from the electrotype process, a number of copperplates 
more or less fit for printing with in the ordinary manner of 
using copperplates for this purpose. All this has been already 
explained at length in our last, and also in some previous num- 
bers of this Journal. 

At this stage an option is presented to the operator: he can 
either make any desired additions or corrections to his plate 
by calling in the services of a copperplate engraver, or delay 
the “touching” till a subsequent period. Should the number 
of impressions desired be very large, it is perhaps, most econo- 
mical to correct the plate itself, but if comparatively few, then 
the amendments are better delayed. In the sample before us, 
the corrections were made on the copperplate. 

An impression was next taken in the copperplate press — but 
instead of its being upon ordinary paper, it was upon that kind 
employed by lithographers to receive the writing or drawing in- 
tended to be transferred to stone, and the transfer was effected 
in the ordinary manner employed in lithography, the marginal 
lines and lettering being subsequently added. 

Any desired ‘‘ touching” can be now added instead of per- 
forming the operation upon the plate, and as the requisite skill 
is more easily acquired for “touching” lithographs than cop- 
perplates, it is of course less costly; but on the other hand, if 
it be done upon the plate, we are enabled to prepare a large 
number of stones to print from simultaneously, (with only once 
doing the work of correction), where it is advisable to work off 
many impressions, especially if they are required in a short 
space of time. 

Such is the method by which the print now before our 
readers has been produced; and we cannot but think that 
Herr Pretsch has placed before the public a most important 
means of economical illustration. Amongst other applications 
of it, how cheaply and rapidly could books of manufacturers’ 
patterns be got up, with a fidelity that would render them in- 
yaluable, in many cases obviating the necessity for the carriage 
of bulky samples, and in others affording all the advantages of the 
exhibition of samples, when from the nature of the goods such 
actual exhibition is altogether impossible. In the first category 
we may place articles of hardware, glass, ceramic manufactures, 
and such like ; in the second — stoves, grates, furniture, &c., &c. 
Again, patterns of valuable lace, &e., could be multiplied at a 
trifling cost, and transmitted in all directions by post. 

Should the public take up this matter, we have no doubt 
that any trifling difficulties as regards patent rights will be 
most easily got over. 

In conclusion, we give a letter from Herr Pretsch, affording some 
further interesting particulars, in,reply to"some queries of ours. 

162, Great Portland Street, W. 


My Drar Sr, January 22nd, 1859. 


The original of the plate which you are going to publish, 
I still keep in my hands; it is an ordinary positive on paper, not too 
thick. Real transmitted positives on glass answer far better, especially 
if they be taken from larger negatives on glass. A soft tint over the 
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original, with not too much contrast between light and shade — not too 
white and black — produces brilliant pictures. However, in many in- 
stances I have also obtained brilliant plates, leaving nothing to be de- 
sired, from some French positives on paper, bought in some of the shops 
in London. They have been mounted. I took them off from the stout 
paper carefully, and made them a. little-more.transparent by means of 
diluted Canada Balsam, that is all. 

Tam convinced, that although my process yields at present very nice 
results, nevertheless a great deal more can be done by it —things which 
are not dreamed of now. 

Concerning the touching up of a transfer on the stone itself, it might 
require a man possessing technical experience, artistic feeling, and good 
will, but Iam sure it can be done. Believe me to be; dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, PAUL PRETSCH. 


Tur Council of the Photographic.Society held a soirée at the 
Exhibition Room in the Gallery of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, on the 20th ult., at which a large number of 
members of the society and visitors, including many of note in 
the scientific world, were present. The gathering was also 
graced by the presence of a considerable number of ladies ; and 
judging from the animated conversation which was everywhere 
carried on over the numerous specimens exhibited, the photo- 
graphic art appears to gain increasing favour with the fairer sex. 

We were happy to notice, that the president of the society, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, was able to do’ the honors upon the occa- 
sion, which we had feared, from his recent indisposition, would 
have been too severe a tax upon his energies. 


It is with much pleasure that we have to record the more 
intimate union of the principal photographers of Liverpool 
than was possible while simply forming a portion of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. By the latter connection, 
the scientific part of their progress is duly cared for; but pho- 
tographers are but men, and they require something besides 
this—they require a more informal and unrestrained intercourse, 
for the purpose of a friendly interchange of ideas upon little 
matters of detail, that are insufficient of themselves to be dis- 
cussed in a scientific assembly, yet go far to make up the ex- 
perience and knowledge essential to constitute a skilful 
manipulator. To meet these desiderata, the principal men 
amongst those practising our art in Liverpool and the neigh- 
bourhood, have formed themselves into a friendly club, meeting 
periodically to discuss the points of immediate interest over a 
cheering cup of tea. We have no doubt that this is a move in 
the right direction, for “ out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” It is therefore not only calculated to further 
the interests purely photographic, but what is of quite as much 
importance, to engender a feeling of sympathy and kindness, 
that we have always found conducive to progress. We most 
heartily wish them success. 


epee es 


(Mr. Greenwoop, like any other correspondent, conceiving 
that he has been attacked without just cause, demands space for 
the following reply. 

We regret the introduction of any personal matter into our 
columns at all; but as the letter is explanatory of matters that 
materially concerns our readers, we feel bound to admit it—Ep.] 

Dr. DIAMOND anp “Mr. GREENWOOD.” 
le 

As Dr. Diamond, the editor of the Journal of the Photographic 
Society, has thought fit to introduce my name into a misleading 
and disingenuous paragraph with respect to this Journal, in his 
publication of the 21st January, I think it courteous and due to 
my supporters to explain certain circumstances connected with 
the recent alterations, and then leave my readers to draw their 
own conclusions. 

For a considerable time past I have had numerous hints 
from friends having business relations with this Journal, that 


the omission of the local prefix, “Liverpool and Manchester,” in 
the title would be beneficial, on the ground that those words in 
appearance (though not in reality, as was shown by the sug- 
gestions coming from places very wide apart) implied local 
restriction, and thus were calculated to be injurious to the 
interests of the Journal—while I, as proprietor, felt ambitious 
of representing photographic art throughout the world, without 
being confined to the specified localities named in the title, or 
indeed to any others. 

These friendly hints (often received) remained for a consider- 
able period unheeded. The intimate and cherished relations 
which this Journal has for so many years maintained with the 
early and earnest photographic workers in Liverpool and at Man- 
chester—the many acts of kindness experienced, both personally 


/and in connection with the Journal, from my friends in this 


town and the neighbouring city—naturally made me unwilling 


‘to sever the friendly ties which bound my publication to its 


earliest and warmest supporters. 

However, during the past year, this Journal became the official 
organ of Societies in other localities. Its columns became filled 
with matter from the new as well as from the old world—the 
artists of Australia as well as those on the Continent of Europe 
became more interested in its contents—and even India became 
a claimant for its share of representation. I therefore thought 
it an imperative duty to myself and to my supporters to sink 
the local in a more general name—or, to speak more strictly, 
to change the position of the local designation, and to carry it, 
with additions, below, instead of leaving it above, the general 
title,—thus securing three objects :— 

1. The retention, intact, of the leading line of the former 
title — the words ““ PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.” 

2. The assertion of the fact of its universal representation of 
the photographic art. 

3. With the two former objects attaining the no less plea- 
sant and useful one of preserving my friendly connections with 
Liverpool and Manchester, and fully meeting the requirements 
of business correspondents. ; 

Having arranged matters thus far to my satisfaction, I next, 
like an honest, unsuspecting, business man, announced the 
contemplated change of title, size, and editorial arrangements, 
in my own Journal, in the Journal of the Photographic Society, 
in the Atheneum, and elsewhere, some time prior to the change 
taking place —neyer suspecting that aught but what was straight- 
forward and upright was involved in the announcement. But, 
lo! a few days before the first publication of the altered Journal, 
and when the number was far advanced in arrangement, Dr. 
Diamond registered a Journal under the title of the Photographic 
Journal — thus attempting to “filch from me my good name.” 
No time was lost in ascertaining whether the steps I had 
taken were legally and morally vight. The “opinion” of an 
eminent special pleader, in reply to the “case” laid before him, 
fully justified every step. I felt bound to keep faith with 
the readers of my Jowrnal, and I brought it out with the pre- 
viously-announced title of Phe Photographic Journal — which I 
had, as I was advised, a perfect right to assume. 

Then followed a letter, signed “Parke and Pollock,” threaten- 
ing me with an application for an injunction if a second number 
should appear with the title objected to; which letter I 
handed ovér to my solicitor, instructing him to take the neces- 
sary steps if the threatened application were made. 

This document was followed by the ‘ special pleading” of Dr. 
Diamond in his Journal of the 8th January, in which he laboured 
to attach blame to me for assuming my title, a title which I felt 
I had an indefeasible right to use. In the “shorthand of the 
trade,” Dr. Diamond said, the Society's Jowrnal was known as 
the Photographic Journal, &ec., &e., &e. I have had a tolerably 
extensive and increasing correspondence for some years, in con- 
nection with this publication, in which allusions to all existing 
Journals have frequently occurred; but never, to my recollec- 
tion, except in one instance, was the Journal of the Photographic 
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Society ever styled the Photographie Journal in all this corres- 
pondence. The “ London Journal” and the “ Suciety’s Journal” 
were the appellatives used, where other than the correct title 
was introduced. It may be, I grant, that correspondents (who 
are not usually precise, or do not care to be technically correct), 
in addressing the Editor or Publishers of the Journal of the 
Photographic Society, have frequently addressed letters as to 
the Photographic Journal; but so they have, in innumerable 
instances, to this Journal. I would not, however, be so unrea- 
sonable as ‘to ground an arbitrary right to a title on such mere 
conventional terms. If Dr. Diamond, his predecessors, or 
the Council felt they had an exclusive right to the title, why 
did they not take it long before my announcement, instead of 
appearing before the world for so long a time as the mere organ 
of the Photographic Society? Why solicit advertisements by 
notes, headed “Journal of the Photographic Society,” as re- 
ceived by myself? What means had I of knowing, prior to 
the recent allegation made by Dr. Diamond, that the Society’s 
publication was known as the Photographic Journal? Certainly, 
it must have been by intuition, if at all, seeing that the title 
plainly printed on the cover, at the head of every page, and on 
its circulars, was—the Journal of the Photographic Society. I 
may add, also, that I could not discover any thing to the contrary 
in the publication itself, in its announcements, or in the recent 
determination of its conductors, accompanied by threats, care- 
fully to prevent the papers read at the meetings of the Photo- 
graphic Society appearing elsewhere till they had been published 
in the columns of the Society’s Jowrnal,—on the plea that they, 
as well as the Jowrnal, are the property of the Society. Not- 
withstanding Dr. Diamond’s assertion to the contrary, I believe 
it has rarely, if ever, been quoted other than the Journal of the 
Photographic Society. 1 certainly have never seen it otherwise 
quoted, although my long connection with the newspaper press 
has given me ample opportunity of so doing, had it been so. 
Indeed, excepting in the foreign Photographic Journals (which 
are largely made up of matter from their English contemporaries 
— my own being extensively used), I have rarely seen it quoted 
at all. A few weeks since, in one of the French Journals, the 
old and full title was given in connection with an extract 
from the former. 

The very arguments Dr. Diamond recently put forth to re- 
strain a contemporary from anticipating the Society’s organ in 
the publication if its reports, showed, as plainly as an intelligent 
writer could put it, that publication to be closely bound up with 
the Society, or the Society with it (which is about the same thing), 
not only in its position as the Photographic Society’s organ but 
as its property. 

With respect to another notable argument, by which Dr. 
Diamond labours to sustain his case, viz., that the Journal 
account was kept under the designation of the Photographic 
Journal, I must plead ignorance of that fact, — not having 
had the privilege of looking into his publishers’ ledger, to see 
how the account had been kept; but all good book-keepers, it 
is to be presumed, would lessen their labours by using a short 
designation instead of a very lengthy one. Perhaps, too, the 
publishers’ ledger is of rather portly dimensions, and of ancient 
date, and the account may have been opened in the infancy of 
the photographic art, ere the Liverpool Journal had started on 
its successful career, and when the Society’s Journal was in 
reality the only one in existence. 

The ‘shorthand of the trade !” 

It is the long hand of common sense and common fairness 
that I wish to be guided by in my business, and by the latter I 
was guided when I announced the modification of the old title. 

Dr. Diamond has the interests of the Society's property to 
look after ! 

Well! I have my own interests to guard; and I personally— 
and not a wealthy Society — should have to bear the conse- 
quences if my Journal property were ruined by uncalled-for 
changes. My own experience, gained by years of toil, anxiety, and 


care, in building up the fortunes of this Journal, prompted me 
to make as little alteration in the title as was absolutely necessary. 

Ihave also had to bear and will “ for the present” have to bear, 
the consequences of the confusion caused by Dr. Diamond 
having —in a moment of unreason —rushed to Stationer’s 
Hall, and registered a something under what is my unquestion- 
able title. Z have also received a communication from the 
Postmaster-General respecting the “confusion” caused by the 
contested title of the Journals; but I think my explanation 
showed pretty plainly that the “confusion” was not caused by me. 

I will close these lengthy remarks—called forth by Dr. 
Diamond’s allusion by name to me, in his issue of the 21st 
January — by further stating that while my publication of the 
15th January was in course of being printed off, I received 
another missive, signed “Parke and Pollock,” threatening that if 
a second number of Lhe Photographic Journal should appear 
with that title they would what ?—apply for an injunction 
to restrain me from using it! What new circumstances called 
for this second “paper pellet?” I beg to assure Dr. Diamond 
and the Council of the Photographic Society, that my career in 
life has been so little litigious I did not require to haye a legal 
threat sent me in duplicate to keep me in remembrance of my 
position :—however, the latter letter has passed as quietly as the 
former into the safe-keeping of my solicitor, to whom I have 
requested all future communications from the same quarter to 
be addressed. 

In conelusion, I haye to state thus publicly, that while I 
exceedingly regret the collision between the Council of the 
Photographic Society (which body I willingly admit has done 
much for the adyance of photography) and myself, caused, I 
believe, by Dr. Diamond’s precipitancy and vain fears for his 
Journal, I am much better prepared to defend my right to 
the title of The Photographic Journal than I think Dr. 
Diamond can be in defending his own conduct in endeavouring, 
by his questionable proceeding, to cireumyent me in carrying 
into effect my publicly-announced change in the title of this 
Journal. With care, attention, energy, and an intelligent appli- 
cation of capital to all its departments, including the acquisition 
of the best obtainable editorial talent, together with that of 
able coadjutors, it shall not be my fault if the old « Liverpool 
and Manchester PHorocrapuic JouRNAL” do not become THE 
Photographic Journal of the Country! 


HENRY GREENWOOD, 
PROPRIETOR OF “ THE PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.” 


—EeE——e 


ON THE DELINEATION OF MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY WITH ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


By M. 8. Laaea. 
(Read before the North London Photographic Association, 27th Jan. 1859.) 
goes 


Ar this season of the year when out-door photography is for the 
time suspended, I have been endeavouring to carry out the princi- 
ples laid down by Mr. Delves and others, in combining the micro- 
scope and the camera, with a view to obtaining enlarged represen- 
tations of minute objects; and, as a demonstration of my mode of 
operation may be interesting to the members of this Society, I am 
induced to bring before you my apparatus, which, although homely, 
has enabled me to produce pictures which give promise of future 
success. 

As a foundation I have a plank of deal, eleven inches wide and 
five feet in length, upon which are fixed along a central line vari- 
ous means of securing the several parts always in the same 
position, so that on commencing operations but little time is lost in 
adjusting, &c. 

The source of light (a small camphine lamp, a) is placed in the 
ring of a retort stand, B, which stand is secured by a nut and 
screw to the board. 

The rays of light are condensed and rendered parallel by means 
of two bull’s-eye:lenses, one about two inches diameter, ¢, brought 
almost close to the lamp, and the other about three inches diameter, 
a, within an inch of the first. The amount of light obtained by 


this means enables me to take pictures with the 2-8rd and 4-10th 
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powers at a distance of three feet from the object glass tothe sen- 
sitive plate, and I have not yet obtained any advantage by 
attempting to concentrate the rays upon the object by further 
appliances. I am therefore inclined to think that success much 
depends upon having parallel rays, and the amount of light is quite 
sufficient for moderate powers. 


The microscope (one of Smith and Beck’s, M) is furnished with a 
tripod foot, which, in this arrangement, I remove —I also dispense 
with the bar carrying the mirror —it is then placed as it were on 
its back, and secured by a notch on the board, the body being in a 
horizontal position, and at a sufficient height to correspond to the 
front of the camera—the eye-piece is taken out, and the compound 
body slipped on to a tube, e, fitted to the sliding front of the 
camera, C—this tube is lined with black velvet to prevent re- 
flection of the rays passing from the object-glass. 

The camera is kept in its place by a slip of wood screwed to the 
board on each side, so that its motion is confined laterally, but it 
tranverses quite freely lengthwise. 

The apparatus being thus arranged, I am enabled to use the 
stage adjustments, 7 and focus the object on the ground-glass 
screen without difficulty, but the field of view is limited to about 
two and a-half inches diameter. I have therefore allowed the rays 
of light to pass on through the front of a second camera, D, in 
order to obtain a flat picture of four inches diameter, extraneous 
light being cut off by means of a black cloth; but here a difficulty 
arises in focussing at this greater distance, it being impossible 
to see the focussing screen and adjust at the same time. This 
however, is obviated, by adapting a kind of crank and lever 
movement, g, attached to the milled head screw, and passing over 
the top of the cameras, thus giving the focus with the greatest nicety. 

The above description is that of my own apparatus, in which I 
have adapted to each other such parts as are used for other and 
separate purposes; but whatever be the make of microscope or 
form of camera, the principle is the same —which is, to adapt each 
part to the aais of the microscope, to employ as nearly as possible 
parallel rays of light, and, if desired, to obtain a large field, to extend 
the rays to a distance of three or even four feet before reaching the 
focussing screen; indeed, I see no reason, by employing the sun’s 
light, why the rays may not be extended to any reasonable dis- 
tance, by using a long camera and lengthening the focussing rod. 

The object glasses I employ are (like the microscope) those made 
by Smith and Beck. Until lately, 1 have acted upon the experience 
of our worthy vice-president, in adjusting for the difference of the 
chemical and visual foci, and which I quote from Hardwich’s Pho- 
tographic. Chemistry: —“ An inch and a-half objective of Smith 
and Beck’s make required to be shifted 1-50th of an inch, or two 
turns of thedr fine adjustment; a 2-3rds of an inch, 1-200th of an 
inch, or half a turn; and a 4-10ths of an inch, 1-1000th of an inch, 
or about two divisions of the adjustment. With the 1-4th and 
higher powers, the difference between the foci was so small as to 
be practically unimportant ;” but Ihave lately had added to each of 
my 1-100th and two and three inch objectives, a lens of low power, 
which effectually corrects the focus without any further adjustment. 

In regard to objects upon which to experiment, I find those pos- 
sessing but little colour the best, those having any amount of red or 
yellow stopping the actinic rays and affording scarcely any detail. 
This point, however, is one of which I hope to speak more confi- 
dently at a future period. 

Having thus described the mechanical and optical arrangements 
of my method, I will just observe, that in taking the pictures I use 
ordinary negative collodion; sensitise in a slightly acid bath, and 
develope first of all with iron solution, which brings out the picture 
with all its details in one or two minutes, and then (if it appear 
satisfactory) intensify with pyrogallic acid. This latter part of the 
process is rather tedious, occupying from fifteen minutes to half an 
hour. The time of exposure of the plate varies from three to ten 
minutes; if the object be very transparent, like the spicula of 
sponge or Gorgonia, three minutes will suffice; for vegetable 
tissues, four or five minutes; and for parts of insects, having a 
certain amount of colour, ten minutes will sometimes be found 
necessary. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF LAND: 
SCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY, WITH HINTS FOR THE 
ENLARGEMENT OF NEGATIVES. 


By the Eprtvor. 
[Concluded from page 318 ofthe Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal.} 
SS 


For certain reasons which I shall give presently, it will be best to 
employ the smaller of the two surfaces as the curved one; one of 
them being, that by so doing, an advantage is gained in superior 
definition at the edges if the negative be taken direct upon it. 
There would be no difficulty in procuring the necessary curves, 
by employing a set of watch glasses, all cut from the same or 
similar sized globes of glass, and that which presents itself at once 
to the mind ‘of a photographer, viz., the coating with an even film 
of collodion is altogether imaginary, as I am assured by Mr. Skaife, 
of Blackheath, who kindly showed me some that he had done, and 
which were most perfectly and evenly coated, as he stated, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as flat plates. 

' Assuming, then, that we set out by taking small sized negatives 
upon concave surfaces,the next consideration we have to decide upon, 
is the form of lens best adapted to effect the requisite enlargement. 

It is not necessary in this part of the process that the lens should 
include any large angle of vision, because we can regulate the dis- 
tances of the object and sensitive film from the lens relatively, so 
as to meet the requirements to ensure the desired degree of am- 
plification. The larger the diameter of the lens, however, for any 
given focus, provided it be properly corrected, the more rapid will 
its action become: and this quality is of some importance, as the 
amount of exposure required for an enlarged picture is as the 
square of its linear increases in size. 

To any one, who like myself, has been for many years devoted 
to microscopical investigations, coupled with a particular love for 
optical science, it appears truly absurd to suppose that any insuper- 
able difficulty should exist in producing a compound lens, capable 
of rendering the most minute details of any photograph with the 
utmost delicacy and fidelity. 

If we employ a negative upon a concave surface, a well-made 
portrait combination ought to give a fair result, provided the en- 
largement be but moderate—say not exceeding four or five dia- 
meters ; but if we desire to increase the size in a much larger ratio, 
I cannot but imagine that a compound lens, constructed upon the 
same principle as that employed by the best makers for the pro- 
duction of microscopic objectives, of low power, might be most ad- 
vantageously resorted to; and as the relative proportions of cur- 
vature for all the surfaces of the various component parts, compared 
with the refractive and dispersive powers of the kinds of glass 
employed, are already known, no further calculation, beyond a 
simple multiplication of the length of radii, and distances of the 
component parts would be necessary. The peculiar properties 
of the compound lens to which I allude, were discovered by Mr. 
Joseph Jackson Lister, F.R.S., some five-and-twenty years ago, 
and then described in a paper read before the Royal Society; but 
itis only within the last two years that some of the most valuable 
qualities have been developed in practice, though well known and 
remarked upon theoretically by Mr. Lister at the earlier period. 

It may not be uninteresting to indicate, in few words, the principle 
upon which these lenses are constructed. 

Mr. Lister found, by direct experiment, that an achromatized 
plano-convex lens possesses two points in the anterior focus, from 
which images formed in the conjugate foci become perfectly corrected, 
while, from any other points, they are only approximately so. 
Moreover, if a point be selected between those producing perfect 
images, the error remaining is found to be in an opposite direction 
to that arising when the point selected is either nearer to, or farther 
from the lens than the two perfect points. 

He, consequently concluded, that by judiciously combining a 
pair of achromatized lenses, at such a distance apart, that a ray 
proceeding from the nearer perfect focus of the front lens, and 
transmitted to the second, in a direction as if proceeding from its 
more distant perfect focus, any deviation in position of the object 
examined would cause an error in one direction by the first lens, that 
would be exactly counterbalanced by an equal one in a contrary 
direction, produced by the second combination, and thus a constant 
equilibrium obtained. 

On trial this theory was found to be correct, and I cannot perceive 
any reason why we should not avail ourselves of it for the purpose 
at present under consideration. 

It is highly probable, also, that the peculiar combination recently 
introduced for photographic purposes, by Professor Petzval, if 
reversed in position, might be found admirably adapted for enlarge- 
ment, and I am strongly of opinion that this would be the case. 
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Let us now proceed to the practical application of the principles 
we have been endeavouring to establish. 

- We first adapt our dark slides to receive circular concave glasses, 
of about two-and-a-half inches in diameter, and have a similar one, 
previously lightly ground on the concave side, mounted as a 
focussing screen. 

Instead of grinding, we may coat it with collodion, sensitise, 
wash and dry it, in which condition it will answer admirably for 
focussing upon. 

Having prepared the necessary chemicals, we coat our glasses, 
sensitise in the ordinary way, expose for a fraction of a second of 
time, and develope at once. The collodion film may be thin and 
the negative very weak, provided that the details are all obtained. 
On no account must the developement be pushed too far, as the 
subsequent operations afford us every opportunity of increasing, 
to any desirable extent, the contrasts between the lights and 
shadows of the picture. Perfection of detail and absence of density 
is what we aim at. 


If we content ourselves with one uniform extent of enlargement | 


in all cases (say five diameters), our subsequent operations are very 
simple: in this case we should have a camera some seven or eight 
times the focal length of the lens employed (which we will suppose 
to be of about eight inches from the optical centre), consequently 
about six feet in focal length, and of dimensions sufficient to receive 
a plate ten inches by eight. At one end a groove is made to 
receive the usual dark slide. The whole should be lined with black 
cotton velvet, and a division inserted at about one foot from the end 
to receive the lens. A frame to hold the negatives should be 
adapted to the end nearest the lens, and be capable of adjustment 
nearer to or further from it; which adjustment should allow of 
being performed from the opposite end cf the camera, a matter of 
but trifling difficulty. A negative, with the collodion side towards 
the lens should then be placed zn sit#, and being turned towards the 
sky, is to be very accurately and carefully focussed, by aid of one 
of Ramsden’s eye-pieces (described by me in a recent number of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal), when the 
whole will be ready for taking the enlarged picture, which is done 
in precisely the same manner as an ordinary picture is taken, the 
exposure required being, however, 5 times 5=25 times longer 
than that necessary for a picture of the same size as the original. 
The result will be a transmitted positive, which, although it may be 
allowed to exceed the original in density, should be rather full of 
detail than particularly intense. 

From this transmitted positive thus obtained, a number of negatives 
(a point of considerable importance, where many proofs are required 
in a limited time) may be produced by any of the dry processes, 
the plates being brought into actual contact, to which end perfectly 
flat pieces of plate glass should be made use of, and these 
negatives can be used for producing prints upon paper. 

It is because the two last operations are to be performed by 
actual contact, viz., the production of the enlarged negative, and 
also the printing, that the smaller of the two surfaces was that 
selected from the curved one. 

From such experiments as I have been able to perform in 
reference to this subject, I am perfectly satisfied, that with 
a very moderate amount of patience and perseverance, some 
admirable results may be obtained; and it is a source of consider- 
able regret to me, that my constant occupations, either in business 
matters, or in conducting The Photographic Journal, precludes the 
possibility of my devoting sufficient time to the carrying out to 
perfect fruition the ideas I have had the honour of laying before you. 

It is, however, with a hope that some of my Liverpool friends, 
whose energy and perseverance in the cause of photography are 
well known to me, may be induced to devote some attention to 
a course, in which I am convinced that good fruit is to be found, 
that I have selected the subject I have brought under your notice, 
and I thank you heartily for the kind feeling which induced you to 
call upon me to do so. 
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NITRATE OF SILVER BATH FOR POSITIVE PRINTING. 


Tu sensitising bath, upon which albumenised paper is floated, 
sometimes acquires a deep colour, which may be removed by 
kaolin, pipe-clay, or fuller’s earth ; but a readier mode is to add to 
the bath eight or ten drops of a solution of chloride of sodium, of 
the strength of twenty grains to the ounce of water, and shake it 
it violently immediately before any precipitate is formed, and repeat 
the operation a second and a third time, if it be required. The solu- 
tion allowed to subside becomes quite limpid. About thirty minims 
of the salt solution is sufficient for twelve ounces of silver bath. 


A CONTRIVANCH FOR INSTANTANEOUSLY VARYING 
THE SIZE OF ORIFICH, BETWEEN THE LENSES OF 
A PORTRAIT COMBINATION WHILST WORKING. 


Figure 1 is a front elevation, 
and figure 2 a longitudinal sec- 
tion of the diaphragm placed in 
the lens mount. 

e. A brass or wood ring, with 
flanges, made to fit into the lens 
, tube like an ordinary stop. 
| a. Athin sheetofIndia-rubber, 
jsecured round the edge of the 
f front flange. 

} c, Silk or gut stretchers fas- 

tened at one end in the holes a 
round the front flange, the other 
ends pass through the centre 
hole &, through the holes g (see 
section), and are then secured 
to the ring d, working loose 
between the flanges. 

z, A small eye in the loose ring d, in which is secured one end of 
a length of gut J, the other end, after passing over a portion of the 
outer circumference of d, and through the hole y, in the front 
flange—is then fastened to the reel n (clearing the focussing rack 
and pinion). 
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" FIG. 2. 


ASIANS 


m. A stud 
tube, the turning of which will wind on the gut J, bring the loose 
ring dinto motion, pull up all the stretchers, and produce any sized 
orifice from a quarter of an inch up to full aperture of lens. 

During the past summer I tried various modes of producing the 
same effect, but found the above much the best in every respect. 
An index may be attached to register the diameter of orifice pro- 


screwed into the reel n, from the outside of the lens 


duced at each change. 


Wleetings of Societies. 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Av the monthly meeting of the above Society, held at Myddleton 
Hall, January 26th, Mr. W. Hislop, F.R.A.S., in the chair, the 
minutes having been read and approved, a paper was read by Mr. 
Lee, “ On the Delineation of Microscopic Objects by Photography, 
with Artificial Light,” [see p. 31] on which a discussion ensued. 

The CHAIRMAN was of opinion, that the best method was to take 
a negative of about one inch in diameter, and enlarge from that, 
the definition being better, exposure shorter, and the result in every 
respect more satisfactory; also, that natural was preferable to 
artificial light, reducing the exposure one-third or even less. He also 
recommended Mr. Wenham’s method of correcting the object glass 
of the microscope, by placing behind it a common spectacle lens. 
He kept about a dozen of these lenses at hand, varying from three 
inches to three feet focus, and by a simple arrangement in the 
brass tube holding the object glass, it was only necessary to drop 
in one of these lenses, keeping a register of the one producing the 


brightest image; much time and yexation was thus saved. 
age of taking the negatives of this size was its 
Some preferred the oxycalcium 


Another advan 
adaptation to the magic lantern. 
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light; but he useda mixture of equal measures of oxygen and 
common coal gas. It-was a mistaken notion that it was a very 
expensive light: six gallons of this gas will burn an hour and 
a-half, and the cost, including the ball of lime, would be less than 
one shilling for that time. The Photogen was suggested; but the 
difficulty of condensing the light, and the necessity for a special 
apparatus, would be a great drawback to its adoption. The 
electric light would no doubt answer; but the cost overbalanced 
its advantage. 

A Memprr suggested the use “of a reflector; but Mr. Leae 
replied; that he had used one, and discarded it on account of its 
producing irregularity of light. He did not think the use of re- 
flectors in magic lanterns advisable. 

Mr. HANNarorp then read a short paper “On some Further Huperi- 
ments in the Iron Printing Process,” (see p. 86) and produced some 
very good specimens. Some of the iron pictures were superior to 
silver prints from the same negative. The principal improvement 
he introduced was the substitution of albumen for gum-arabiec in 
the sensitising*solution. 

After an animated discussion votes of thanks were passed to 
Messrs. Legg and Hannaford, and the meeting adjourned to Feb. 
23rd, when the nomination of officers for the ensuing year will 
take place. 

eerie 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tr Monthly Meeting of the Chorlton Photographic Society was 
held at the Chorlton Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 12th ultimo, 
Mr. DEAN, the Vice-President in the chair. 

Mr. NicHOLSON, in announcing to the Society the sudden death 
of Mr. Hepworth, the Treasurer and late Vice-President, gave a 
long and full account of his usefulness to the Society from its 
commencement, and concluded by moving— 

“That this meeting having heard with sincere regret the intelli- 
gence of the sudden decease of ihe late Vice-President of the 
Association, Mr. Hepworth, desires to express its sympathy with 
his bereaved widow and family in the great affliction thatthas 
befallen them, and also to record not only its appreciation of those 
many sterling virtues which justly won for him the respect of his 
fellow members, but also to acknowledge the great services which 
he rendered to this Association as one of its founders, and the 
ability and courtesy which he displayed in the discharge of his 
duties as its first Vice-President, and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the Secretary to Mrs. Hepworth.” 

Mr. Heywoop briefly seconded the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN on rising to put the resolution was prevented by 
several members saying simultaneously, that it was not necessary; 
and it was accordingly considered as carried unanimously. 

After a silence of some minutes duration 

Mr. RoGERson stated, that he had intended to read a paper “ On 
the Enlargement of Positives,” but some apparatus which he intended 
to use in bringing his subject before the meeting was not ready, 
and he was obliged to postpone the matter until next meeting. 
He moved, and Mr. WArpLEy seconded, that Mr. Nicholson be 
appointed Treasurer, which was carried. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought he had discovered a method of 
colouring giass pictures which would stand the test of magnifying 
sufficiently for the magic lantern; he should be happy to jtry, if 
some member would furnish him with a picture. he meeting 
thought it would be a very satisfactory thing if it could be accom- 
plished, and Mr. Wardley promised to provide a specimen for the 
Chairman to work upon, which he would show at the next meeting 
in a finished state. 

. An animated discussion on printing ensued, during which the 
alkaline chloride of gold, as described in a contemporary, was 
highly spoken of, and several members finding it economical they 
discarded the old plan. 

A drawing and description of a circular moveable diaphragm for 
insertion between the two lenses in a portrait, combination which 
could be opened and closed to any required extent without moving 
the lenses, was exhibited by Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Hooper explained his mode of washing prints in many 
changes of water, without attention, by means of a syphon, which 
only commenced working every time the washing vessel was full. 

Mr. WARDLEY mentioned that Mr. Young had produced a picture 
developed in daylight after fixing by hypo, which was curious; the 
meeting thought it was an instance of substances being acted upon 
by light in several ways, for instance, a coin placed on a plate of 
glass, and exposed to light after reversing for a considerable time, 
leaves an impression without any other agent being required, and it 


was thought that a plate of glass wag sensitive to light, but not so 
much go as iodide of silver. f 

Mr. Rogerson exhibited a very neat and compact dark slide for 
dry plates or paper made from millboard, which had been sent to 
him from the Macclesfield Photographic Society, and could be had 
for one shilling each. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the meeting, 


Gebribitiows. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S SIXTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 


We intimated in our last the opening of this Exhibition, but the 


great press of other interesting matter precluded the possibility of 
then giving any thing like a detailed description of its contents. We 
now propose to make a few remarks upon it by way of criticism, 
for the purpose of keeping our readers acquainted with that which 
is going on in connection with our art. 


On glancing through the catalogue, we are at once struck by the 
existence of a fact—a gradual tendency towards which we have 
before now remarked upon—we mean the increased professional 
character of the display, which has been of late more and more 
apparent. In the present case, more than nine-tenths of the 
whole assume.the qualification above designated. This is, perhaps, 
not surprising, when we reflect that the amateur of yesterday is 
the professional operator of the present day: nor are we at all 
certain that the facets one to be deplored; still we cannot but 
eel some little regret that amateur exhibitors do not now muster 
in greater force as regards numbers, even although the works con- 
ributed by each should be but few. Experience teaches us, that 
however much professional operators may be able, from constant 
practice, to excel as regards skill in manipulation, when compared 
with the generality of amateurs, it is nevertheless amongst the 
atter class, as a rule, that scientific discoveries, tending towards 
he improvement of the art itself take place. It would therefore 
be unwise, as well as unjust, towards those who labour purely for 
ove and not for profit, to deny them a full share of the honours 
hat are to be acquired by a due representation in each succeeding, 
exposition. Not that we have aught on this head to charge 
against the hanging committee of the present exhibition; on the 
contrary we have before remarked, that the members of it have 
performed their duties with unusual success and discretion. 

In our opinion there is one great advantage in the Suffolk Street 
Gallery not easily to be attained elsewhere—that is, a sufficiency 
of wall space to display the works without the aid of central 
screens, which take off so materially from the general effect as a 
whole, and materially interfere with the comfort of the visitor in 
examining the various productions. The three rooms en suwite 
also admit of a very convenient mode of classification of the pic- 
tures, tending towards unity of design, without in the least pro- 
ducing the idea of disruption apt to be engendered by portions of 
a collection being located in different apartments. In a collection 
of photographs of all kinds, we have always found that stereo- 
scopic subjects collected in one mass in a huge frame—portraits, 
coloured and uncoloured, and of widely different dimensions— 
invariably mar the general effect, producing what an artist will 
recognise by the term spottiness in a picture. Now by collecting 
these together, as is done at Suffolk Street, and arranging them 
in one of the smaller divisions; the remainder of the collection is 
freed from the damaging effect before spoken of ; and these works 
themselves are considerably the gainers, being seen to much 
better advantage than when overshadowed by some huge giant; 
while at the same time they are not obnoxiously dissociated from 
tel larger brethern, but have rather a post of distinction assigned 
to them. 

The mode of nocturnal illumination adopted, viz., by gas ex- 
ternal to the extensive skylight, is very conducive to the comfort 
of the visitors; but, as few advantages are attained without a 
corresponding outlay, we have in this instance also the penalty to 
pay, which we regret to admit is at the expense of a portion of the 
beauty of the photographs ; for, as a rule, these are seen to better 
advantage the greater the amount of light that is allowed to fall 
on them, while the pleasant and mellow light produced by the 
arrangement described is better fitted to the display of paintings 
or drawings not produced by its agency. We heard the remark 
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made that it was a capital imitation of a London fog. If so, it 
must have been an external one; for certainly nothing of a hazi- 
ness was perceptible within the building, though we felt inclined 
repeatedly to remark that we were “waiting for more light.” 

On taking a general survey, we do not find, as on some former 
occasions, a few subjects standing prominently out from amongst 
the general mass; but we believe this arises from a very satisfac- 
tory cause—we mean that the prominent ones are the few indifferent 
works that are included; for the generality reach a very high 
standard of excellence. Of course we took notes for the benefit 
of our readers; but we find, on going over the catalogue, we have 
marked so many pictures, that it would be an infliction to specify 
in detail one-half even of those signalised: we propose, therefore, 
in the present instance, to make our observations more general 
than particular. , 

Amongst the few amateurs exhibiting, we are much pleased to 
recognise again the handiwork of our old friend, Mr. Rosling, who 
is a pretty extensive contributor of works of a high order of 
merit, both by the collodio-albumen and by the ordinary humid 
collodion processes. We cite Nos. 91 and 599—each frame con- 
taining four subjects—as well worthy of careful inspection. 

Mr. B. B. Turner has this year a series of architectural subjects, 
chiefly from Canterbury, taken by the Talbotype process, which is 
well adapted to render them in a bold and effective manner. 
Specimens will be found numbered 207 to 211, and 277 to 279, and 
are of such generally equal merit that it is hard to select one in 
preference; perhaps, however, that last indicated is entitled to the 
most honourable mention. 

To Mr. F. Maxwell Lyte we are indebted for the display of some 
very fine and interesting landscape subjects, with natural clouds, 
of which the most effective are No. 636, Le Pont de Scia, and 637, 
Saint Sauwveur. Nos. 629, Bagnerres da Bigorres, and 630, St. Béat, 
are also very fine. 

Of the collection of Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi’s copies of the 
Cartoons of Raphael, enough has already been said in The Times 
and other daily papers. Their value is greater amongst pro- 
fessional artists and the general public than with photographers, 
who like to be something more than mere copyists. We have 
never regarded this branch of the photographer’s occupation as one 
standing in more than a secondary position—very useful, very im- 
portant in its way, but not tending, in our opinion, to the elevation 


or progress of photography proper: and we have the hardihood to! 


give expression to this conviction, notwithstanding the risk we 
run of incurring displeasure for presuming to differ from so great 
an authority as “the Thunderer.” 

Mr. Fenton comes out in great force; and we are pleased to 
notice that he is turning his attention to a department of the “art” 
in which he is less known than in his exquisite landscapes —we 
mean those subjects that in art-slang are generally designated as 
genre subjects. Of these, No. 48, The Pasha and Bayadére—No. 50, 
The Reverie—No. 606, Turkish Musicians and Dancing Girl—No. 608, 
Nubian Water Carrier, are favourable examples, being admirable 
illustrations. of Eastern scenes of actual life. Their execution, 
also, is worthy of Mr. Fenton’s well-kuown fame. Amongst this 
gentleman’s landscapes there are so many that we covet, that we 
feel almost inclined to mention the whole of them; but Nos. 34, 
Glastonbury Abbey, and 54, Raglan Castle, are especially fine; as 
also No. 55, The Central Valley, Cheddar Cliffs, which has an in- 
describable charm, the atmospheric effects being truly wonderful. 
The South Aisle of Salisbury Cathedral (No. 63) is a good specimen 
of the delineation of a difficult subject—an interior; but one of 
the most interesting as a photograph is No. 69, Chatsworth: Cattle 
in the River,—a perfect Cuyp in its way. In this, we need scarcely 
say, there is no stiff attitudinising, but life, vivid life, in all its 
natural grace. Here is a direction in which photography is truly 
invaluable to the artist: it offers the means of catching truly the 
“poetry of motion.” Photography has dispelled the illusion of the 
old conventional way of rendering the horse at full gallop, having 
all four legs radiating from the trunk as from a centre—an attitude 
never in reality assumed by this animal, except perhaps momen- 
tarily in the act of leaping ; for when the fore-legs are thrown out, 
the hind ones are doubled up under the belly, and vice versa. 

Mr. Bedford’s architectural subjects always impress us with the 
idea of their having been executed by Mr. Fenton’s younger brother, 
so similar are they in style — that is, as similar as a portrait and a 
minature can be. We do not mean, however, that Mr. Bedford is 
the least bit of a plagiarist —far from it: he has a style as un- 
mistakeably his own as ever artist had; but, in the particular 
class of subject named, Mr. Fenton’s and Mr. Bedford’s ideas seem 
to run in parallel lines, Raglan Castle and Tintern Abbey, in all 


their numerous phases, as shown by Mr. Bedford, are our especial 
favourites amongst this gentleman's large contribution to the col- 
lection, particularly those numbered 88, 99, 118, 130, 137, 139, 143, 
145, 149, in which the effect of solidity is something marvellous — 
they are gems of the first water. 

While amongst the architectural pieces, we must not omit to 
direct attention to No. 178, four subjects at Rouen, by the late Mr. 
R. Howlett, in whose decease photographers have been deprived 
of a most skilful and energetic follower of the art. The exquisite 
delicacy and fidelity of representation of the beautiful sculpture- 
adorned buildings, as exhibited in this frame, possess a charm that 
is only to be felt by the spectator; no description can do justice to 
them, No. 158 contains four views of St. Ouen, and the Cathedral 
at Rouen, equally fine in execution ; and besides several others are 
some microscopic studies, No. 519, by the same lamented brother 
of our craft. 
he art of photography be yet old enough to possess a veteran 
amongst its votaries, we suppose we may regard Mr. P. H. Dela- 
motte as one of them; but then a photographic veteran does not 
necessarily indicate anoldman. ‘This gentleman exhibits only one 
picture; but that one contains as much as a dozen ordinary ones, 
being a magnificent Interior of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
occupying three large sheets of paper, but of a tone so even and so 
cleverly joined, that only the initiated are able to detect the fact. 
The most difficult point of attainment in these panoramic views is, 
not so much the junction of the component lines, as the production 
of negatives of equal intensity, allowing proofs of the same tone to 
be printed from the whole of them. 

We come naturally next to consider Mr. Frank Frith’s still more 
extensive Panoramic View of Cairo (No. 553), consisting of no less 
than seven large sheets united together. This work we have re- 
cently noticed in our review of the Architectural Photographic 
Exhibition, as well as many of Mr. Frith’s other works. We 
understand that the view of Cairo is intended as a present to the 
Pasha of Egypt, as some acknowledgment of his kind assistance 
to Messrs. Frith and Wenham, when engaged in procuring the 
negatives in the dominions of that potentate. 

To those who accuse the collodio-albumen process of being hard 
and deficient in half-tone, in addition to Mr. Rosling’s, we would 
point to some of Mr. W. Sykes Ward’s pictures, as showing that 
this alleged failing is not necessarily the case. More particularly 
we allude to the upper left-hand picture in frame No. 400. 

There is a very charming landscape by Silvy (No. 578), that we 
should much like to gain some more information about: the effect 
is very fine, yet not altogether satisfactory —the sky, evidently a 
natural one, being far too dark for the rest of the subject. We 
cannot quite make out whether it has been printed from a different 
negative to the rest of the picture, or from the same: there appear 
reasons for arriving at either conclusion. 

Mr. J. H. Morgan is a photographer quite after our own heart. 
We should feel tempted, but that we have not his acquaintance, 
to imagine that he had selected his subjects for our own especial 
delectation, so completely are they the style that we particularly 
delight in, and choose when we have the chance. No. 601, The 
Nightingale’s Haunt, and No. 614, The Early Violet's Home, are 
enough to make one wish to be alternately a bird and a flower. 
Nos. 612 and 613 are also very beautiful; but we must pause, or 
our list will look like a table of logarithms. 

There are three or four instantaneous pictures, not very striking; 
but the best is, perhaps, No. 148, Waves, by Messrs. Cundall and 
Downes, which are not merely stereoscopic-sized pictures, but 
about 8 x 6 inches in dimensions. 

Two fine foreground studies —No. 134, Tussilago, and No. 146, 
Ferns —by Messrs. Ross and Thomson, are, doubtless, identical 
with those recently noticed by our Edinburgh correspondent. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Rejlander has not deserted us. We 
always regard his productions with interest, even when they do 
not happen to be precisely to our taste, because he always works 
with a purpose. No. 154, Well/ is very graphic. An old school- 
master is hearing a scholar, in the garb of a blue-coat boy, say his 
lesson, in which the latter is evidently not sufficiently “ well up ;” 
whilst a friend in need, in the guise of a schoolfellow, is “helping 
the lame dog over the stile,” by aid of what, in our younger days, 
we used to designate a “crib.” Lhe Scripture Reader (No. 183) has 
been before noticed in our columns, as well as several others of this 
gentleman’s works. 

Mr. H. P. Robinson also exhibits several that we have before 
had the pleasure of introducing to our readers — amongst them 
Fading Away (No. 18), and the Little Red Riding Hood series (Nos. 
13 and 22), which last, by the way, should have been reversed in 
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their order —a circumstance which gives rise to grave doubts in 
our mind, whether the hanging committee were well versed in that 
veritable history. No. 8, Lulw,is a charming picture of a charming 
model. No. 27, Mariana, from Tennyson’s poem — 
An image seemed to pass the door, 
To look at her with slight, and say — 
“But now thy beauty fades away, 
So be alone for evermore.” 
The figure is well poséd, and the gleam of light on the eyeball 
(not on the iris) is something striking in its effects. The same model 
appears in 564, She never told her Love, &c., and seems to be able to 
assume and retain certain expressions of feature in a wonderfully 
clever manner, 

There are some clever subjects by Messrs. Truefit Brothers. 
No. 10, Granny’s Lesson—an old woman crouching beside a 
wooden fence and teaching her little grandchild her letters — forms 
a very picturesque group. No. 35, The Rejected, is also good, and 
so is No. 70, Listeners seldom hear good of themselves —in all, the 
models not exactly ranking amongst the “ upper ten thousand.” 

Messrs. Delferier and Beer have some pictures which indicate 
considerable powers of composition in a peculiar style; but there is 
a slight want of reality in the result, and the accessories are rather 
too crowded. No. 83, two subjects in one frame, called One Wink 
and Forty Winks, are however exceedingly good: An old Dutch- 
man appears with a grin and a wink of satisfaction, pouring out of 
a corpulent-looking bottle, for his private refreshment, no nig- 
ardly dose of veritable Schiedam: the companion picture exhibits 
our hero enjoying his “forty winks,” the probable consequence of 
the previous solitary one. 

Amongst the portrait photographers appears a new star, in the 
person of Mr. Chloponin — we believe a Russian— whose produc- 
tions are well worthy of critical examination —Nos. 352 and 338 in 
particular. The former is a lady in a white ball dress, which not 
only appears beautifully transparent and perfect in detail, but the 
figure is artistically illumined, and stands out from the background 
more than any portrait we have ever before seen. 

Mr. Williams is still at the head of the English portrait photo- 
graphers, and exhibits amongst others an excellent likeness of our 
friend, Mr. Hardwich, whose features will doubtless be scanned 
with interest by many who know him well by his deeds, though 
not personally. 

Dr. Diamond gives some forcible reminders of well-known faces. 


Herr Pretsch exhibits some fine specimens by his photogalvano- , 


graphic process. 

Mr, Burnett has some examples of his uranium, iron, and copper 
printing. Nos, 384 and 392 are the same as he exhibited some 
years back at the meeting of the British Association; but they are 
of present interest, in consequence of his valuable paper recently 
published in our Journal and elsewhere. 

We must bring our notice to a conclusion for fear of tiring our 
readers. We cannot, however, but feel, that long as we have been 
obliged to make it, we have not half exhausted the many interest- 
ing matters for discussion presented to us. 


NOTTINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue first Exhibition of this Society was opened at the Exchange 
Rooms with much eclat, on the evening of the 7th ult. The con- 
versazione was attended by nearly four hundred of the principal 
families of the town and neigbourhood. A band of music and re- 
freshments were provided, and the arrangements gave general 
satisfaction, The works exhibited are the productions of many of 
the most eminent photographers, both English and continental, 
amongst which the specimens contributed by the members of the 
Nottingham Photographic Society are conspicuous. We noticed 
the fine landscapes of Mr. Roger Fenton; the architectural views of 
MacPherson and Bisson fréres ; the portraits by Maull and Polyblank; 
the tableau of Lake Price, Robinson, and Rejlander ; the studies, 
by Mr. Thurston Thompson; the sea-scapes of Le Gray ; and the 
illustrations of astro-photography, by the Padre Secchi, by Nasmyth, 
and Sidebotham. Mr, Frith’s views in Egypt and Palestine are 
also very conspicuous. There are two views at Rouen, taken by 
the late Mr, Robert Howlett, with the Petzval lens, which possess 
a melancholy interest from the premature decease of this excellent 
artist. Of local contributions among the most noticeable are the 
works of the Rev. J. J. Dredge, of J. F. Hurley, Mr. Woodward, J. 
Bourne, Dr. Goode, of Derby, Miss Hurst, of Alderwasley, Mr. Now- 
all, Mr. Cotesworth, Archibald Briggs, the Rev. J. Holden, Alfred 
Rosling, and Mr.Smith. The prize pictures are West Door, Southwell 
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Minster, by the Rey. J. J. Dredge ; Newark Castle, by J. F. Hurley; 
and Cottages at Wilford, a stereograph,“by Mr. Woodward; copies 
of these are presented to subscribers. Mr. Rosling has presented 
four fine landscapes, and Mr. Sidebotham, of Manchester, has also 
presented three landscapes. Mr. H. P. Robinson, of Leamington, 
has presented a copy of his popular picture, Fading Away. 

In the room appropriated to apparatus, chemicals, &c., Mr. 
Atkinson, of Liverpool, exhibits a lens, said to be the largest in 
England, and a solar camera. There is also exhibited a goodly 
array of cameras, tripod stands, tents, dark boxes, stereoscopes, 
and stereographs, contributed by Messrs. Ottewill, Thompson, 
Horne and Thornthwaite, Woodward and Shepperley. Dr. Hill 
Norris contributes some ‘very fine stereographs on glass. 

The exhibition has been well attended, and altogether is very 
creditable to the energy, industry, and skill of the gentlemen who 
organised it. A great impulse cannot fail to be given through its 
means to the art of photography in Nottingham and its vicinity; 
and we shall not be surprised to see other provincial towns profit- 
ing by the example. 

Se ae ee ate 
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IRON PRINTING PROCESS. 


By Micuarn Hannarorp. 
(Read before the North London Photographic Association, 27th Jan.; 1859.) 


SINCE our last meeting I have substituted albumen for gum-arabic 
in the sensitising solution with considerable advantage. I beat up, 
in the usual manner, albumen one part, water two parts—or equal: 
parts of each, if a high glaze is desired — together with — 
Bichromate of potassa, to saturation ; 
Ammonio-citrate of iron, 10 to 15 grains to the oz. 
for under-exposed negatives with strong contrasts; 
15 to 20 grains to the oz. for good negatives; and 
20 to 30 grains to the oz. for over-exposed weak 
negatives. 
I make, also, the following solutions :— 
1. Liq. ammonia, about 1 0z.; water, 1 pint. 
2. Chloride of gold, 1 grain; water, 4 ozs. 
8, A saturated solution of gallic acid (or a hot solu- 
tion, containing from 2 to 4 grains to the ounce, 
can be made as required for use). 
I use the thick French papers albumenised. To sensitise the 
paper, float-it for two or three minutes, and hang it by one corner 
to dry. If the albumen has not been well beaten up, the paper 
will not be evenly coated. 

After exposure under a negative, the print must be immersed in 
water for from half-an-hour to, comparatively speaking, any length 
of time. Most of the specimens exhibited were immersed from one 
to four hours. One has been soaked for more than a week, without 
the slightest difference in the result, so far as I can see. 

Now transfer the picture to a bath of the ammonia solution, in 
which it should be allowed to remain for about five minutes. This 
will clear the whites. Then put it into the gold toning bath for 
from five to ten minutes, first giving it a rinse in clean water. 

The picture is now ready for developing, which is effected by 
placing it on a clean glass plate, and pouring on the gallic acid 
solution. In case of over-exposure, the details will not come out 
readily, but sufficient of the ammonia solution to cover the paper,’ 
poured on at one end, and allowed to escape into the waste pan, 
will have almost a magical effect. 

I usually finish by laying the picture on a flat dish, and pouring 
boiling water over it. 


[Mr. Hannaford has emphatically expressed his obligations to the 
writings of Mr. Burnett on this subject —the former is working 
out, in a manageable form for those not possessed of Mr. Burnett’s 
chemical abilities, the principles enunciated by the latter.—Ep.] 
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QUICK Versus SLOW PROCESSES: 
THEIR COMPARATIVE MERITS. 
By F. B. Gage. 
Ir has been a great desideratum among artists to procure some 
process whereby pictures may be taken in the twinkling of an 
eye, and therefore we see almost every artist running semi-crazy 
after any new nostrum that is proposed to take impressions in a 
moment. These processes are all advertised by their respective 
discoverers and proprietors, as producing a little better result 
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than any other method heretofore known. I recollect purchasing 
a quick process several years ago; it proved to be all that it 
was recommended in regard to quickness, for it was quick in 
every sense of the word. It took just a fraction less than no time 
to take an impression, and the impression generally proved to be 
just a fraction worse than none. The pictures were sure to be too 
white, or too flat, or too yellow, or too any thing but just right: 
and I soon threw the stuff away and returned to a reasonably slow 
process. Not long after I met a quick process in some journal, 
which was said to be just the thing and “dead sure;” so I resolved 
to try it again. I prepared the chemicals and at it I went, fully 
prepared to conquer the baby chemicals as well as others. My 
patience held out remarkably well on this process. For two 
weeks I persevered, fully resolved to conquer, but at last endur- 
ance could hold out no longer. Such burlesques of the “human 
face divine” were horrible! I pitched the stuff out of window, 
and delivered myself in this wise —“ Go to thun !” (that is a 
dreadful noisy word, Mr. Editor, therefore I will not. repeat it, for 
Tam not commonly called a profane man). 

When the ambrotype process first came out it was stated to be 
a great deal quicker process than the daguerrotype. This was 
good news, and all the babies in town laid awake every night for 
three weeks and practised crowing, that they might have their 
pictures taken in that interesting exercise, by this new wonder- 
fully sensitive process. When, however, the matter came to be 
tested, it was found that—like the daguerreotype —— the quicker 
the process the more uncertain the result. It was found that the 
ambrotype had but little advantage, except that the developing 
could be pushed and a half-exposed impression rendered saleable 
with any amount of distorted lights and shades. A very sensitive 
surface, with a strong light, would either fog or flatten, or some 
mischief was sure to follow, so that a gem was the exception and 
not the rule; while with a slow process, the gems were the rule, 
and the inferior impressions the exception. And there is a reason 
for this— an insurmountable law of nature. Any compound that 
is very sensitive to light is equally sensitive to atmospheric and 
other changes, while the surface that is slow to receive the im- 
pression of light is equally slow to change from other causes. All 
quick processes are, from their very nature, unstable and are not 
to be trusted. There is, however, a point beyond which a process 
is found to be too slow to produce good results. Therefore a 
medium between the extremes seems best. With a moderately 
strong light, from 25 to 60 seconds will usually warrant the best 
results ina daguerreotype, With the ambrotype, from 25 to 50 
seconds, and from 30 to 75 for a negative portrait. With a good 
light (100 square feet of skylight) and chemicals to work at about 
these rates, I have been able to produce results that were uniform, 
and those that were not compelled to go begging either for praise 
or patronage. Hence, when asked my opinion about the merits of 
any new quick process, my answer is usually found in the old 
adage —“ Slow but sure.” — Humphrey's Journal. 


Petters to w Poung Photographer. 
No. Il. 


paints 
My Drar Evusestus, 


If you wish to become an accomplished photo- 
grapher, you must above all things practice patience. Do you 
think such a noble art can be learned in a day, or taught, like 
writing, in six lessons? If you practice it all your life, you will 
be but serving your apprenticeship to it. As the poet wisely said, 
“ Art is long and life is fleeting!” and you must win your laurels 
by persevering study and exclusive devotion to your idol. I would 
not discourage you with magnifying difficulties; but, as I know 
you would not be satisfied to remain a bungler in our art, I am de- 
sirous that your progress should be slow and sure. Why, it takes 
seven long years to make a carpenter or a shoemaker; and is not 
the photographer as great a craftsman as either, and can you 
expect he will be turned out complete in as little time as it takes 
to make a pair of shoes? Patience, then, my dear Eusebius, and 
you shall have your reward. Everything will come at the proper 
time and in the proper place. If I told you everything at once 
you would forget half and misunderstand the rest. 

Somebody has told you that five per cent. of hydrochlorate of 
ammonia is not enough! Well then, I can tell you beforehand 
what will happen if you double that quantity. When you come 
to float this strongly salted paper upon the silver solution, chloride 
of silver will be formed in such quantity, that it will be precipitated 
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instead of forming a thin layer on your paper, which will present 
a mottled appearance when it is exposed to the light, and spoil 
any pictures taken on it. Besides, the more chloride of ammonium 
you employ than is necessary, the more nitrate of silver is de- 
composed, and the surplus is waste, and the toning and fixing are 
rendered more difficult. You will find, | am sure, that a weak 
solution of chloride of ammonium is better for your purpose than 
a strong one, provided you do not go into the opposite extreme. 

But your salting solution may become too strong, if you do not 
take into consideration that when exposed in a broad, shallow 
vessel it evaporates, and becoming more concentrated will produce 
the effects I have pointed out, if you do not take measures to obviate 
them, by adding each day, when you return the salting solution 
to the stock bottle, half an ounce of water to the pint. In a warm 
room or during summer weather evaporation goes on very rapidly, 
and must be taken into account. With these precautions you may 
now venture to proceed to sensitising the salted paper on the bath 
of nitrate of silver. Make a solution by adding one ounce of 
nitrate of silver to eight ounces of distilled water, filter, and keep 
it in a black bottle. Pour a sufficient quantity of the solution of 
silver, of the strength indicated, into a flat, shallow, porcelain or 
glass dish, and float the paper on it in the same manner as for 
salting, carefully avoiding bubbles, or wetting the back of the 
paper with the silver solution. You understand, I hope, that it is 
the salted and albumenised surface of the paper that must lie on 
the silver solution, and it may remain floating for about five 
minutes; then lift it up gently by one corner, and let it drain into 
the dish ; when the silver solution ceases to drop freely, hang it up 
by a black pin, and attach a piece of blotting paper to the lower 
corner of the sheet of paper. Hvery sheet of salted paper floated 
upon the silver solution, besides abstracting a certain quantity, 
reduces the original strength of what remains. It is a good plan 
to frequently replenish the bath from a stock bottle of solution of 
greater strength—say one ounce of silver to seven ounces of 
water—so as to keep up the normal strength of the bath. 

I cannot insist too strongly upon the necessity for perfect clean- 
liness in this operation: the dish into which the silver solution is 
poured must be carefully wiped out with a clean cloth; the room 
must be free from dust, and the hands from other chemicals em- 
ployed in the various operations. Sometimes a thin pellicle or 
scum forms on the surface of the solution, caused by the reduction 
of the silver by particles of dust, &c. settling upon it. This may 
easily be removed by collecting it in one place by means of a slip 
of writing paper, and removing it out on one side of the dish. Ifthis 
scum adheres to the surface of the paper, the proof will be stained. 

The room in which this operation is carried on must be lighted 
with a small taper, or what is better, by daylight passing through 
one or two panes of orange-coloured glass. On no account must 
gas be burned in the room; for during its combustion, sulphurous 
gases are given off, which attack the silver paper while wet, and 
form on it a multitude of black spots of sulphide of silver. 

It is best not to silver more paper than you are likely to use in 
a day ; for in the course of a few hours after the paper is silvered, 
it begins to turn brown, and the proofs acquire a dull, heavy hue, 
which no subsequent operations, at present known, are sufficient to 
remove. 

There are some persons who will advise you to add acetic acid 
to your silver solution, but pay no heed to such evil counsel; the 
effect of acid in the paper is to cause spots to appear in the proofs 
when they are submitted to the fixing solution. The solution 
should be neither acid or alkaline, but neutral to test-paper; and 
if the bath becomes slightly alkaline from contact with the chlori- 
nated paper, the ammonia will evaporate from the paper in drying, 
and leave it neutral. The effect of alkalinity is to retard the 
action of the light, and render the printing process very slow and 
tedious. 

In the course of time you will find the silver solution acquire a deep 
crimson-red colour, owing to the action of the albumen on the 
silver. This is not productive of any mischief, provided it does 
not leaye a permanent stain on the paper. You will filter the 
solution through paper, at night, when returning it to the stock 
bottle, adding to every pint of the solution five to ten drops of a 
solution of common salt, of the strength of twenty grains to the 
ounce of water, agitating the whole immediately, and letting it 
settle ; if, in the course of an hour or so, it does not become limpid, 
add a few drops more. This isa much better plan than clearing 
by kaolin, pipe-clay, or fuller’s earth. Half a drachm of the 
solution of salt contains about one grain of galt, which will pre- 
cipitate about three grains of chloride of silver; this need not be 
wasted, but may be added to the residues. 
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The paper, when dried, is ready for the printing frame. It 
should not be allowed to hang in the air any longer than is neces- 
sary to become dry, as sulphurous emanations everywhere abound, 
and are sure to cause spots in the paper. 

With this I send you half a dozen negatives to try your hand 
upon; they are picked to show you the various results of different 
modes of exposure, developing, &c. By carefully studying the 
positives in conjunction with the negatives, you will soon be able 
to judge in what a good negative consists. Some of these nega- 
tives are very dense, owing to excessive development: they will 
require very long exposure in the printing-frame. Others are thin, 
and will print very quickly : the true medium will, on comparison, 
be very evident to you. 

There is another mode of positive printing, known as “printing 
by development,” which I think it unnecessary to speak of at the 
present time, as in your stage of initiation it would serve no other 
purpose than to confuse you. One thing at a time must be your 
maxim. By the time you have got proofs printed from these ne- 
gatives, I shall have sent you some information as to the best 
methods of toning and fixing. 


Photographic Glossary. 


Catalysotype — A process in photography invented by 
Dr. Woods, which depends upon a catalytic action set up by the 
salt of silver, which is afterwards continued by the salts of 
iron. The pictures obtained are negatives on paper. “It is 
said to have all the beauty and quickness of the calotype without 
its trouble, and very little of its uncertainty.” 

Centigrade Scale—'The scale usually attached to ther- 
mometers in France and other continental countries, in which 
the space between the freezing and boiling points of water is 
divided into 100 degrees, 

Centimetre—'The hundredth part of a metre, or of 39:7 
inches: it measures 0°393 inches or two-fifths of an inch nearly, 

Cereoline or Cerin — A principle obtained from bees’ wax 
by the action of boiling alcohol. It is employed in the waxed- 
paper process as a substitute for bees’ wax. 

Chlorides — Combinations of the bases with the gaseous 
element chlorine. The chlorides are used for salting paper in 
positive printing processes. ‘ 

Chloride of Gold — A compound of one equivalent of 
gold united to three equivalents of chlorine, forming a solid 
reddish-orange salt, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It is 
very deliquescent, and must be preserved in sealed. bottles. 
It is an agent in toning positive proofs, and forms the jiaing 
agent for daguerreotype plates. 

Chloro-bromides — Compounds of chlorine and bromine 
used for accelerating in the daguerreotype process. “aah 

Chloroform — A heavy, limpid fluid obtained by distil- 
ling alcohol or wood spirit with chlorinated lime. It is soluble 
in ether and alcohol, but insoluble in water. It is a solvent of 
gutta-percha, wax, the resins, caoutchouc, and camphor. 

Chloride of Silver —One of the principal agents in 
photography, particularly in positive printing. It is composed 
of chlorine combined with silver, and is formed whenever a 
soluble chloride is added to a soluble salt of silver, such as 
nitrate. Chloride of silver is soluble in ammonia and in the 
alkaline chlorides, bromides, iodides, cyanides, and hypo- 
sulphites, but is quite insoluble in water and in the acids. 
When pure, ordinary chloride of silver darkens rapidly in the 
light. Dr. Percy recently demonstrated, that if produced by 
the direct union of chlorine and silver in a minute state of 
division, no blackening by the action of light follows. There 

is a sub-chloride of silver which has been the object of many 
interesting experiments in obtaining colours in photographic 
pictures. . : : 

Chloride of Platinwm — More correctly bichloride, as it 
is a combination of two equivalents of chlorine and one of 
platinum. It has been substituted as chloride of gold as a 
toning agent in positive printing. 

Chloride of Sodiwn — Familiarly known as culinary 
salt. It is a compound of chlorine and sodium. Itis employed 
in photography for “salting” paper in positive printing, but 
is not so good for that purpose as chloride of ammonium. 


Chlorine — An elementary gaseous body of a greenish 
yellow colour and strong irritating smell. It is soluble in 
water, to which it imparts its properties, and exercises a very 
energetic bleaching action upon vegetable bodies. In combi- 
nation with the various bases it forms chlorides. 

Chromate of Silver —A crimson-red salt, consisting of 
chromic acid and oxide of silver. It is decomposed by light 
in the presence of organic matter. 

Chromic Acid —A per-oxide of the metal chromium, 
which, in combination with the bases, forms salts, termed 
chromates. As a photographic agent it possesses much interest 
and value. : . $ Z 

Chromates — Combinations of chromic acid with various 
bases. The principal chromates used in photography are bi- 
chromates of potass and chromate of silver. 

Chromatype — A photographic process invented by Mr, 
Robert Hunt, based upon the action of bichromate of potash 
upon sulphate of copper, the picture being developed by nitrate 
of silver or of mercury. 

Chrysotype — An ingenious photographic process in- 
vented by Sir John Herschel, dependent upon the reaction 
between chloride of gold and ammonio-citrate of iron. 

Citrates — Combinations of citric acid with various bases. 
The principal photographic citrates are those of soda, silver, 
and mercury. 

Citric Acid — The acid of lemons and other fruits. It is 
readily soluble in water and in alcohol. It is used in photo- 
graphy in conjunction with pyrogallic acid as a developing 
agent for collodion negatives, in which it sometimes ad- 
vantageously supersedes acetic acid. 

Collodion — A solution of gun cotton in ether, intro- 
duced into photography by the late F. Scott Archer. The 
collodion, when iodized, is poured upon a glass plate, and the 
zther evaporating leaves a thin transparent film, of uniform 
and tenacious quality. Collodion is an inert substance, the 
part it performs in photographic operations is like that of 
albumen or paper; it is a support or vehicle for the sensitive 
salts of silver. 

Cyanide of Potassium — A compound of cyanogen and 
the metal potassium. It is made for commercial purposes 
(mixed with a portion of cyanate of potash) by mixing eight 
parts of perfectly dry ferro-cyanide of potassium with three 
parts of carbonate of potash, and keeping the mixture at a red 
heat until all the gases are evolved. This salt is largely used 
in photography, particularly in the positive collodion processes 
for dissolving out the iodide of silver, removing stains from 
the fingers, &c. It is highly poisonous. 

Cyanide of Silver —A salt composed of cyanogen and 
silver. It is white, insoluble in water, but soluble in cyanide 
of potassium. Being easily acted upon by light, it is applicable 
to photographic purposes. 

Cyanogen — A gas composed of carbon and nitrogen, 
which, in most cases, acts like an elementary body, such as 
chlorine, bromine, or iodine. The combination of cyanogen 
with basic bodies are cyantdes, some of which are used in 
photography. : 

Cyanotype— A photographic process invented by Sir 
John Herschel. Ferrid-cyanide of potassium is the agent em- 
ployed: when acted upon by light it is converted by it into 
“Prussian blue ;” it is fixed by washing in carbonate of soda. 
Another method is to submit ammonio-citrate of iron to the 
action of light, and then develope the picture with ferro- 
cyanide of potassum. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Paris, January 25, 1859. 
Unber the favour of bright skies with increasing actinic power, 
our photographic artists are busying themselves in preparing their 
choicest productions for the forthcoming exhibition. Having lain 
fallow for a year, we may look for a rich and vigorous crop of sun 
pictures, which shall, doubtless, eclipse all former displays. From 
what I see and hear, a “ toning” fever has set in lately, and, like 
“dry collodion,” threatens to become epidemic. About a year 
ago, M, Gustave Le Gray, so well known by his yery choice pro- 
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ductions, deposited with the Académie des Sciences a sealed packet, 
containing a new method of toning with chloride of gold. At the 
last meeting of the Académie this packet was opened and read; 
but previously the author had communicated to M. Regnault some 
modificatious in his formula, which is of sufficient interest to com- 
mand the notice of photographers generally. He first washes the 
proofs, upon removal from the printing frames, in two changes of 
water, to remove the free nitrate of silver from the pores of the 
paper. The proofs are then immersed in a bath composed as 
follows :—Distilled water 1000 grammes (354 ounces), chloride of 
_lime three grammes (46 grains) ; filter and then add—chloride of 
gold one gramme (15 grains), dissolved in 100 grammes (34 ounces) 
of distilled water. 

In this bath the proofs acquire a black tone, which tends to 
become more and more bluish, while the whites acquire great purity 
and brilliancy. The maximum effect is produced in about ten or 
fifteen minutes, according to the colour desired. An immersion of 
one minute in this bath will give violet-red tones after fixing in 
hypo, while deep blue-black tones require an immersion of one or 
two hours. During this interval of time the proofs pass through 
all the intermediate tones until the shadows are quite, black; after 
which they become blue, and lose their beauty, it being under- 
stood that these remarks apply to the appearance of the proofs 
after they have been fixed in hypo. There is, therefore, an as- 
cending and a descending period of toning, which must be’ care- 
fully watched. After removal from the gold bath, the proofs must 
be quickly washed in two changes of water, to remove the chloride 
of lime, and next immersed in a solution of one part of hyposul- 
phite of soda in six parts of water. The chloride of silver is dis- 
solved out in ten or fifteen minutes, according to the temperature. 
The proofs lose a little of their blue-black tone, and become more 
violet. If satisfactory tones are obtained, the proofs may now be 
washed in the usual manner; but to secure the greatest chance of 
permanency, it is advisable to immerse the proofs in another bath, 
composed of distilled water forty-two ounces, hyposulphite of soda 
seven ounces, chloride of gold thirty grains. The proofs must re- 
main in this bath at least fifteen minutes, but they may be left in 
it longer, if the desired tone is not then obtained. Washing in 
warm water is more effectual than in cold. 

You doubtless heard, last summer, of the wonderful box invented 
by Mr. Cognacq, of Rochelle, for preserving sensitised positive 
paper for an indefinite time, without its becoming discoloured. 
They were sold at a big price—60 and 80 francs; but as they ap- 
peared to answer the purpose for which they were designed most 
effectually, they set the curious philosophers to work to discover 
in what their principle of construction consisted; and as there can 
be no secrets long kept in photography, this one has leaked out. 
Messrs. Davanne and Girard, whose researches in positive printing 
are so interesting and valuable, investigated the principle upon 
which such boxes are constructed, and they have found that nothing 
more is necessary than to make them air tight. Sensitised paper 
put when quite dry into such a box, instead of into a portfolio, will 
preserve its colour and sensitiveness for a time at present unde- 
termined, but which certainly exceeds a month. Now this is a 
real boon to photographers, and i hope will be acknowledged 
without cavilling. A stock of sensitive paper can be prepared in 
dull weather and kept ready for use without the slightest deterio- 
ration, At the last meeting of our Society, M. Quinet exhibited a 
series of positive proofs, obtained by means of a paper prepared in 
a particular manner, and which possesses the property of keeping 
its properties during many months without alteration, either before 
or after exposure in the printiug frame. The fixing is performed 
as quickly as usual, and the proofs are quite permanent. M. 
Quinet keeps this process a secret, but doubtless some of your 
readers will soon ferret it out. 

The regulations and conditions of the forthcoming Photographic 
Exhibition are just announced. It will be open from the 1st of 
April to the 15th of June. Works intended for exhibition will be 
received only from the 1st to the 15th of March, and must have 
the name and address of the artist affixed, accompanied by a 
letter containing a list and description of the works sent. The 
process by which the pictures are taken must also be specified. 
Coloured photographs, and all such as are touched so as to modify 
the photographic result by substituting a mechanical process, will 
be excluded. The prices of works for sale may be communicated 
to the Secretary, M. Martin Laurelie, but they will not be allowed 
to be attached to the frames of the pictures. Works rejected by 
the Committee must be removed within ten days after notice of 
the rejection is given to the exhibitor; and exhibited works must 
be removed from the Exhibition within eight days after it is closed. 


‘had been kept for a time after iodising. 


The process of photolithography, by Messrs. Cutting and Brad- 
ford, of Boston, lately patented in London by Mr. Newton, appears 
quite analogous to that communicated two years ago to our 
Photographic Society by Messrs. Rousseau and Mussor. When I 
saw that this communication came from America, I had my doubts 
of its real origin there, and my doubts are well confirmed. 

do Je, 


Al] Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Ruvisw, €c., should 
be forwarded to the Hditor, Guorez SHavzour, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. All Avvervisuments and Lerrers on the Business 
of this Journal, should be addressed to the Pustaisner, 32, Castle Street, 
Liverpool. 


Correspondence, 


ON THE THEORY OF DRY COLLODION PROCESSES. 
To the Eprror. 

Srr,—On perceiving in your Journal of the 15th instant a com- 
munication by Dr. Hill Norris, “On the Theory of Dry Collodion 
Processes,” I found myself very speedily cutting the leaves to as- 
certain what his views were upon that subject. Dr. Norris’s remarks 
upon previous occasions have been so clear and judicious, that I 
have more than once had it in my mind, as a member of the Photo- 
graphic Society, to request the republication of his papers in the 
Journal of that body. I confess, however, that on this occasion I 
am a little disappointed, and am inclined to enter upon a friendly 
controversy with him, if it should appear to you that the subject 
will gain by a free discussion. ‘To pass therefore at once to the 
point at issue, I may observe, that.as our knowledge increases, 
and fresh facts are brought to light, it becomes, to my mind, more 
and more evident, that the essence of all dry processes lies in affini- 
ties existing between the sensitive surface of iodide of silver and 
certain forms of organic matter combined with nitrate of silver. 
Porosity of collodion may be favourable to penetration by the de- 
veloper and quick developement—of that [have no doubt; but mere 
porosity is not, as] suppose, sufficient to establish the conditions ne- 
cessary foradry process. I have prepared a collodion very pure and 
quite porous, but was unable to obtain a picture with it until it 
Did the keeping render 
it more open in structure? It may have done so to a slight 
extent; but it is more reasonable to refer the improvement to the 
separation from the iodide of a portion of its base, potash or ammo- 
nia, and to the decomposition produced in the collodion by the 
liberated base, which would have the effect of forming a trace of 
an organic compound of silver in passing the film through the 
bath, 

A short paper has lately appeared by Mr, F. G. Eliot, in which 
he states, that if you precipitate citrate of silver in a bath contain- 
ing iodide of silver in solution, the iodide is carried down with the 
citrate. This evidently shows an affinity between the two above- 
named salts; and there are many reasons for thinking that a 
similar affinity exists between chloride or iodide of silver and other 
organic compounds. It may be proved to be so, for instance, 
in the case of glycyrrhizine; for whatever quantity of iodide of 
silver a nitrate bath of a given strength is capable of dissolving, it 
will take up a larger quantity when previously saturated with this 
resin-sugar. 

The above experiments bear closely upon the question at issue, 
and show that we cannot correctly represent a washed collodion 
film. of iodide of silver by the formula Ag I, unless we are quite 
sure that both the film and the bath are absolutely free from 
organic decomposition. If a change has taken place in either, then 
the film becomes Ag I+ Ag O (C HO), taking CH O to represent 
he organic matter, and not necessarily supposing that the two 
constituents above expressed are present in equivalents, or that 
heir relation to each other is definite and constant. 

Pure pyroxyline appears to be neutral with regard to salts of 
silver; but is pure pyroxyline ever used in the dry processes ? 
My experience goes to show that the more carefully you make the 
collodion the worse the result. Select a sample prepared from old 
inen at high temperatures, and you may perhaps get a picture 
almost immediately after iodising; but such pyroxyline cannot be 
esteemed to be either pure or neutral in its affinities; and we are 
not able to assert, that after passing through the bath, and subse- 
quent washing, it is free from all traces of nitrate of silver, or that 
the iodide of silver rests mechanically upon it. On the other hand, 
it is almost certain that there is a loose chemical union between the 
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iodide of silver (or a portion of it) and pyroxyline of this description ; 
for it has been observed that the colour of the film on decomposed 
collodion is frequently changed from yellow to opalescent blue, 
just as it would be if you added glycyrrhizine, or dissolved the 
iodide in albumen in place of collodion? This blueness of film, when 
it happens, is conjectured to depend upon an association of the 
iodide of silver with small quantities of an organic compound 
of silver. 

But there are other kinds of pyroxyline which are comparatively 
stable, and consequently, as I suppose, less fitted for a purely dry 
process. How do we proceed in sucha case? Hither by bringing 
about decomposition with liquor ammonie added to the plain collo- 
dion, or by keeping the collodion for a time after iodising with 
an alkaline iodide. In either case a trace of alkali combines with 
organic elements of the pyroxyline and forms an organic salt of 
silver when the film enters the bath.. The iodide retains these 
traces, and no amount of washing will leave the film in a con-, 
dition to be represented by Ag I. 

I do not however assert, that the presence of organic matter in 
the film will invariably secure success in a dry process, but simply, 
that such a process will not succeed if organic matter be absent ; 
and further, that a communication professing to treat of the theory 
of dry processes in general cannot be esteemed complete without 
some allusion to this subject. The views which I have stated are 
not hypothetical, but are based upon experiments which I shall be 
happy to bring forward if required. I may perhaps be mistaken 
in supposing that Dr. Norris takes a purely mechanical view of 
the whole question, but if such be the case, I feel convinced that 
it will eventually be shown that he is in error.—I am, yours, &c. 

F. HARDWICH. 


King’s College, January 19, 1859. 


sigh 
ALLEGED IMITATION OF THE PETZVAL LENS. 
To the Epiror. 


Sir,— The smallest lens that I have at present for taking portraits is a 
3 plate one; but as some friends wanted smaller pictures than I could 
take with it, I thought that were I to combine my 4 plate and 4 plate 
lenses, I should be able to produce a smaller picture at the same distance. 
I have tried, and succeeded in doing them one-half smaller, and a little 
quicker. 

I merely fixed the one combination to the end of the other by means of 
a piece of card-board and elastic bands, placing the smaller behind the 
other, both being in their usual position as regards back and front lenses. 

I do not know whether this style of imitating Petzval lenses has been 
tried before ; but, hoping I have not intruded upon your valuable time, 
Iam, yours, &c., A.R. 

P.S.—I send a small picture on leather; it isnot a very good one, but 
it is the best I have of the kind at this moment taken by the above 
combination. 

[The picture sent is a very sharp positive on leather, the only difference 
observable, except the reduced size, being a little extra distortion at the 
edge, producing a somewhat more than ordinarily enlarged foot of the 
sitter. Our correspondent is, however, quite ‘‘ at sea’’ in supposing that 
the combitziation at all resembles the new Petzyal lens—Ed. | 


Glasgow, 11th January, 1859. 


igi 
A NEW “WRINKLE.” 
To the Eviror. 


Sir,—Shellac dissolved in wood-naphtha, as suggested by some gentle- 
man lately, answers well for coating the gutta percha bath —in fact, 
after its use, an old-put-by-bath solution worked well again, much to my 
surprise: all the stria and moiré antique marks have left, as if St. 
Patrick had been at work ! 

In return for that gentleman’s communication, I will tell you of a 
contrivance, new to myself, at least, arising out of his suggestion. 

My large floating bath required about 80 oz. of silver solution, because 
of the concavity of the bottom; and I often shook my head at the expense 
when filtering it. Lately, I bethought myself of pouring a solution of 
shellac into the hollow, so as to fill it up to the level parts near the edges. 
I did so, and put it outside the house ; and, thovgh it took nearly a day 
to get set, it is now quite as I wished it—a smooth, level surface, 
requiring but fifty or sixty ounces. —I am, yours, &c., 

0. G. REJLANDER. 

Wolverhampton, January 19th, 1859. 

ee 
BOTTLE DIAPHRAGM. 
To the Eprror. 

Sm—TIn the last number of your Jowrnal appears a letter from a Mr. 
Ross, recommending the use of a diaphragm, of the shape of a Florence 
flask, on the score that clouds might be taken in a landscape, because the 
sky would get less light than the rest of the picture. 

How any practical photographer could have made such a blunder I | 
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cannot conceive, as the fact is the very reverse. The addition of the 
neck has the effect of increasing the light admitted to the sky. The 
upper part of the diaphragm should be flattened (not elongated) to have 
the desired effect. —I am, yours, &c. B. JONES, 


Cheltenham, 12th January, 1859. 


[We think our eorrespondent does not correctly apprehend the point of 
Mr. W. Ross’s remarks —the neck of the bottle is not an addition to the 
aperture, but a portion of the usual opening is taken away by the lateral 
pieces to form the neck, — Ep.] 

oD ueae 


PRINTING DIFFICULTIES, &c. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I heartily wish you success with your new edition, it seems to 
be much superior to the old one. Will you kindly help me out of a 
difficulty : I am not at all successful with Mr. Hardwich’s new toning bath. 
I cannot get the whites clear, and when I put the print into the fixing 
bath, it very materially loses its brilliancy of colour and becomes cold,, 
Will you also tell me your opinion of M. Vallantin’s lenses (double). 

With heartfelt wishes for your success, Iam, yours, &c. 

DUBLINENSIS. 

P.S.—Will you give me your candid opinion of your own jolly old 
honey process, and the new modified oxymel processes. 

[Mr. Hardwich’s process is a truly excellent one, and if you fail it 
must be from some error in manipulation. Your pictures must not be 
over printed, that is to say, the lights ought not to be discoloured in the 
printing frame, otherwise, when put into the toning bath, they will of 
course get a coating of gold, and so never become clear. It is most 
likely that here your error lies. If your proof becomes cold in tone, it 
is because you leave it too long in the toning bath. A very short time 
is sufficient to effect the toning, and about ten minutes for fixing, 
Change the first two or three waters, after fixing, within two or three 
minutes’ time of each other. 

We have never even heard of the lenses you mention. 

Your last question is rather personal, but we will try and be impartial 
in our reply :— 

If the plate be intended for use within twenty-four hours after pre- 
paration, we much prefer our own process and always use it; but if it 
be intended for keeping ‘an indefinite time, we think Dr. Norris’s dry 
process better, as also the collodio-albumen. We have not any affection 
for acetic acid when not absolutely requisite ; but Mr. Llewellyn’s pic- 
tures speak volumes for the capabilities of the process; therefore, our 
preference is very likely only prejudice.—Ep. } 


«*«x As additional Agents are required for the Sale of this Journal in 
all localities where none have yet been appointed, the Publisher will be 
glad to receive applications from suitable persons, addressed to him at 
32, Castre Srreer, Liverroon. Beside the Wholesale and other Agents 
for the Journal already in the Metropolis, the Publisher is desirous of 
appointing other Sub-agents in London and its suburbs. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. BrorHrrs.—We have forwarded your letter to Herr Pretsch, 162, 
Great Portland Street, who will no doubt reply. 

Nit Desprranpum, &c.—Positive printing by developement is not to 
our fancy, the results being rarely so brilliant as by the ordinary method 
of sun printing. We have been most successful, however, by using 
Hollingsworth’s thick paper, salted, by floating for about one minute to 
one and a half upon a solution of chloride of ammonium ten grains, 
gelatine two grains, water one ounce. Sensitise upon a forty-grain bath 
of nitrate of silver, expose until a faint image appears, develope by 
floating on gallic acid, freshly dissolved, to which is added one drop of a 
saturated solution of citric acid to six ounces of gallic acid solution. 
When sufficiently intense, wash immediately in salt and water, a spoonful 
to the pint, and afterwards in several waters. Fix with hyposulphite of 
soda, and tone with chloride of gold very slightly acid. 

B. B. F.—We do not approve of long soaking in washing paper proofs; 
better far to change the water frequently, and hang up each print for a 
few minutes to drip before putting into a fresh dishful of water. : 

D.— With lenses of four inches focus for stereoscopic pictures, their 
distance apart should be 24 + 14 = 3%inch to correct to some extent 
the error arising from viewing these pictures at a distance of six inches 
from the spectator. If you employ glasses six-and-three-quarter inches 
long, and have each picture even as much as three inches wide two-and- 
three-quarter inches is the usual width), you can place your lenses at 
three-and-three-quarter inches apart by allowing the two pictures to be 
formed on the ends, leaving the spare glass between them. This is just 
as convenient, as they must be reversed in position before insertion in 
the stereoscope. 

Reczivep — “0. G. R.,” and “ Practical Photography on” Glass and 
Paper.” 4th edition. Review in our next. = 

A number of articles in type are left over. 


Owing to the late hour at which a portion of the copy for our last 
number came to hand, a few typographical errors escaped correction. 
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Ty the first number of the present volume, we solicited the 
attention of our readers to the phenomenon of developement of 
the photographic image upon collodio-albumenised plates in 
ordinary daylight after removal of the iodide of silyer —a phe- 
nomenon first noticed by Mr. J. H. Young, and communicated 
by him to the members of the Manchester Photographic Society. 
In the following number, at page 28, we published a communi- 
cation from Mr. Young upon the subject, in which some further 
particulars were given, and a misapprehension corrected relative 
to the supposed destructive action of cyanide of potassium 
as regards the latent image, which appears not to be removed, 
as was at first supposed, but is simply rendered more sluggish 
in the subsequent developement. 

We have frequently pondered over this interesting point since 
we became aware of it, as well for the purpose of pressing 
it into our service practically, as to account theoretically for the 
existence of the phenomenon. We before hazarded a suggestion 
as to the probable rationale, and we now propose to consider it 
further, partly with a view to enlisting a larger band of experi- 
mentalists to prosecute researches in a very promising direction, 
and partly to call to mind some few facts already known, which 
appear to us to bear upon the subject. 

It is possible that the persistence of the latent impression 
may be due to the existence of one of the following causes, viz., 
1st, an absolute chemical change, such as a very slight amount 
of reduction ; or 2nd, an allotropization, such, for instance, as 
that undergone by oxygen in its conversion to ozone, or of 
phosphorous in its amorphous condition; or 8rd, a changed 
molecular condition of that part of the surface affected by the 
light. That the molecular condition of the surface exerts a 
very marked influence on the susceptibility to the actinic im- 
pression there can be no doubt whatever, and we have before 
had occasion to refer to the existence of this fact. ‘The striking 
experiments performed by Mr. Wenham with collodion upon 
ivory, in conjunction with many others tending to similar 
results, forbid our arriving at any other conclusion. 

The eftect of allotropization is manifested in the power pos- 
sessed by ozone to liberate the iodine from its combination with 
potassium, in the well-known haloid salt, iodide of potassium, 
whilst ordinary oxygen is deficient in this quality. 

The capability of intensification by further developement, 
where eyen a small amount of metallic reduction has previously 
been effected, is a circumstance too well known to photographers 
to need further exemplification. 

If either the first or the last of these suppositions be correct, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that a careful microscopical 
examination of the impressed film before developement, but 
after the iodide of silver is dissolved out, may tend to throw 
some light upon our inyestigations ; and we may possibly also 
gain further information by the employment of polarised light. 
At any rate we propose to make such examination, if we can 
procure any trustworthy specimens to operate upon,—our own 
constant occupation preventing the possibility of our personally 
preparing them, especially at the present season of the year. 

As may be gathered from Mr. Young’s communication, 
already quoted, that gentleman kindly fayoured us with three 
specimens of stereographs, printed upon glass by contact with 


the negatives, illustrative of the several points alluded to in his 
letter, namely,—the red tone of the picture developed after the 
removal of the iodide of silver by solution of hyposulphite of 
soda ;-the subsequent change to a rich purple by the use of 
chloride of gold solution —(this change, however, was reasonably 
to haye been anticipated, as we have long been in the habit of 
availing ourself of it in modifying the colour of transmitted 
positives in the case of ordinarily developed stereoscopic trans- 
parencies); and thirdly, the more agreeable tone of the picture 
when developed after the removal of the iodide by means of the 
solution of cyanide of potassium. In this last named case the 
colour is of a pleasant black or dark grey tone. 

We did not apprehend that there would be any use in a mi- 
croscopical examination of developed specimens, so far as our 
present object is concerned; but, as a mere matter of curiosity, 
we did look at them, mounted as they were under a power of 
about forty diameters, and were so much struck with what we 
saw that we cannot forbear recording some facts which we feel 
sure will be of interest to our readers. 

In one of the pictures, representing a portion of a rural 
village, with stream, bridges, trees, cottages, &c., in the fore- 
ground, is a pretty extensive kitchen-garden enclosed by a 
hedge. On a microscopical examination we not only perceived 
that the hedge is formed of the common thorn, which we can 
recognise by the form of the leaves, but in one corner of the 
garden is a bed of raspberry bushes, on the leaves of which we 
can distinctly see the veins. In another part is a post, around 
which a small cord, carelessly twisted, is visible. In another, 
the subject being the door of some cathedral, there is a portion 
of the lower part of a window, which to the unassisted eye 
presents no appearance of any thing remarkable, but under the 
microscope the window is shown to be one of stained glass of 
very elaborate pattern, the whole of the leaden tracery being 
distinctly perceptible. : 

Had these minutiz been discovered only upon negatives, we 
should have thought but little of the circumstance ; but the fact 
of their transference so perfectly to the transparent positive, tells 
much in favour of this method of printing our stereoscopic 
slides, and demonstrates their great superiority over paper im- 
pressions. 

We are anxious to learn whether these facts of post-fixation 
developement can render us service in working dry collodionised 
glass plates in the field: for if the impression in the camera be 
sufficient for the after developement spoken of, a very slight addi- 
tion to our working apparatus, when ordinarily using dry plates, 
would remove one objection that has been made to their employ- 
ment, viz., the probability of our returning home with a number of 
insufficiently exposed or over exposed plates. We could easily drop 
a plate into a suitable vessel containing solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, which could be prepared on the spot, wash and develope at 
once in broad daylight, without the jncumbrance of a tent, collo- 
dion, or nitrate of silyer bath; we should then see the result of 
our labours, before leaving the ground, as effectually as if we had 
worked with humid collodion. Of course this does not remove 
the present necessity for the much more protracted exposure 
requisite with dry plates than with those freshly prepared ; but 
we have some grounds for thinking that even this drawback may 
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also be removed or materially lessened. It is a subject that we 
go into con amore, and always keep a sharp eye upon any facts 
bearing upon it. 


Ir will be seen by a letter in another column that the “ bottle 
diaphragm” suggested by Mr, Wm. Ross, of New York, is not quite 
so useless as it appeared to a previous correspondent. There 
is, however, a still better arrangement to be adopted in the em- 
ployment of what has been called by its contriver, the ‘“ pectinate 
diaphragm,” from its resemblance to a comb. ‘This was intro- 
duced by Mr. W. Sykes Ward, a successful amateur photographer, 
with whom we had some very pleasant conversation at the late 
soirée of the Photographic Society upon this very subject. It 
can be readily constructed out of a piece of black cardboard, 
and should'be placed behind the lens. <A circular disk, of the 
same size as the lens, is cut in halves, and the lower half has a 
series of teeth cut in it, the form of the teeth being compara- 
tively thick at the bases (which lie towards the circumference), 
and pointed at the apices, which are towards the diameter, the 
pointed ends, when in use, being upwards. It is obvious that 
this kind of diaphragm can be readily applied to either the 
orthographic or the ordinary landscape combination, in both 
instances behind the lens, and its effect is, we are assured by 
Mr. Ward, most beneficial in preventing solarization of skies 
and similar inconveniences. - 


We understand that the Blackheath Photographic Society 
contemplates holding a soirée before the close of the season, 
not in its own suburban district, but in the city of London. It 
is expected that something out of the common way will be 
attempted, and from the well-known fame of its President we 
have no doubt that whatever is undertaken will be carried out 
with the skill for which he is renowned. We have good reason 
to know that these gatherings are highly beneficial to the inte- 
rests of our art, far more so even than appears on the surface. 


WHEN an editor presumes to print and publish statements 
relative to individuals, whose names he most unwarrantably 
inserts, it behoves him, at least, to ascertain whether his asser- 
tions coincide with facts before giving them circulation. This 
course, however, appears to be about the last likely to be adopted by 
a contemporary, whose bad example, as regards nominal designa- 
tion, we will not follow; nor should we swerve from the course 
we have for some considerable time pursued, of simply disre- 
garding his personal discourteous remarks, but that he, in his 
last issue, so perverts the truth, that we consider our readers 
are entitled to a correction of the account given. 

Our “titular difficulties” have been already explained; we, 
therefore, leave that part of the statement (the accuracy of which 
is only equalled by its courtesy) to find its own refutation. 

We have nothing to say in deprecation of our conduct being 
commented upon, even by one who with his own clasp-knife 
hacks his own fingers; but when an attack is made upon a 
gentleman who has long ceased to be responsible for what 
appears in these pages, we think it right to take up the cudgels 
on his behalf. Mr. Malone did not publish the reports of the 
Birmingham meetings as asserted, and so far as we are aware did 
not even apply for them. 

We first published these reports, in spiteZof our antagonist’ 
fruitless efforts to prevent us. 

Our antagonist says he withdrew his objections ; truly he acted 
with prudence—so did a certain animal when he left the room 
in disgust, as soon as he saw preparations being made for his 
expulsion in a less agreeable manner. The remainder of our 
opponent’s personal favours we shall treat as usual—with silence. 


Ir appears that photographers are to be favoured with an 
ARCHITECTURAL VIEW-LENS, the construction of which is claimed 
as a novelty by its projector. In this he is much mistaken if 
we apprehend his description correctly, the late Frederick Scott 
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Archer having several years back employed essentially the same 
arrangement ; and we are in possession of, and constantly work 
with, a lens of this kind, made by Mr. Archer. The only dif. 
ference appears to be in the back combination of the so-called 
new lens being absolutely identical in form with the front one, 
a change which we cannot regard as an improvement, the 
posterior focus of the whole triple arrangement being always 
shorter than its conjugate anterior focus. 

The special statement, however, which has induced us to re- 
mark upon the subject is the following extraordinary one, viz.— 
“for instance, if a negative were copied by it, full size, the 
positive would be as correct as if it had been obtained by super. 
position. ‘The same thing cannot be said with truth of any 
other lens now in use.” 

This is a great mistake, and we presume the assertion cannot 
be intended for literal interpretation, otherwise it would be easy 
enough to demonstrate that there is no possibility of copying a 
flat surface upon another plane, by aid of any lens with spherical 
curves, without some error, although by restricting the extent of 
field this may be reduced to an almost inappreciable quantity. 

We may also remark that the arrangement does not give a flat 
field, and that the principle is one we advocated (not invented! 
about six months ago. 

soi IOS Mag Bee) 

‘Wo is me, that I am constrained to dwell with Mesech and to have my habitation 
amongst the tents of Kedar.” 

or labour for PEacr ; but when I speak to them thereof, they make them ready to 
battle. 

We trust our readers will excuse the insertion of the following 
unpleasant but necessary castigation. If those who live in elass 
houses will throw stones, they will have many panes of glass to 
pay for.—Hp. 

“THOMAS SUTTON, B.A.” 
THE Jersey oracle has again spoken; though not with the same 
potency, yet with about as much truthfulness in its utterances as 
there was in those of the ancient Delphic auguries. 

The proprietor and editor of a Jersey contemporary has be- 
stowed, for many years, some delicate attentions on the proprietor 
and editors of this Journal—his remarks and allusions being as 
uncourteous in style as they have been incorrect and malicious 
in matter. 

In his last number he, in his usual bad taste, referred to the 

differences as to title existing between the Council of the Photo- 
graphic Society and myself. I trust the readers of this Journal 
will pardon the intrusion again of personal matters into its columns, 
while I reply for the first and last time to the remarks of Mr. 
Sutton. His continued allusions by name to the various gentlemen 
who have filled the office of editor to my Journal, compels me, 
contrary to my own inclination, to return the compliment. 
will take his misstatements seriatim. 
The Photographic Society’s resolution alluded to by him had in 
fact no reference to my publication. The editors of both the Lon- 
don and Liverpool Journals, notwithstanding our “little troubles,’ 
continue to reciprocate friendly courtesies, and, as will be seen, 
full reports of the London Society’s proceedings appear in these 
columns. 

My reasons for the change of title have already been given, and 
they will be found to differ very materially from Mr. Sutton's 
impertinent assumptions. As to my reason for hazarding any 
interpretation {the public might put on the change, that is my 
business—not Mr. Sutton’s. This Journal, with whose rise and 
prosperity I have been identified, is not likely to suffer much from 
the change of title I thought it right to make—which, after all 
was of the most trifling character. Up to the present moment, 
the Council of the Photographic Society has not obtained the 
injunction Mr. Sutton announced. I do intend to defend—not my 
“supposed,” but my substantial rights. “The Council has had a 
disagreeable duty to fulfil, and has acted very”—unwisely, as 
its members will perhaps find at the proper time. 

Amongst his tissue of misstatements it would be strange if Mr. 
Sutton did not stumble into one item of truth—here it is: “The 
matter, however, is no business of ours!” This is qudte correct. 


1 


It is no business of his; but, then, like Captain Cuttle, he was bound 
to make a “note” of it in his publication—his destiny in the con- 
duct of his periodical appears to be to act the part of Meddlesome, 
which, so long as he continues to make himself only simply ridi- 
culous, he may do as long as it pleases himself and his readers. 
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I have invaded no “rights” of the Photographic Society, notwith- 
standing Captain Cuttle’s “note” to the contrary. I have never 
made any concealment of the place, manner, and description, of 
my publication, and there is little fear of the public needing a 
cuckoo “note” from Jersey to keep them right in giving their 
orders; but I have one consolation —there is no fear on my part of 
any portion of the public mistaking this Journal for the publication 
carrying on its title-page the well-known “Thomas Sutton, B.A.” 

So much for the Photographic Society’s “troubles.” Now for 
Mr. Sutton’s own “little trouble” in the matter of the proceedings 
of the Birmingham Society. This censor says, “ Why should we 
not tell the story?” The proper and natural reading of the sentence 
should be with the substitution of the indefinite (a) for the 
definite article. Mr. Malone did not apply for the Birmingham 
Society’s proceedings. Duplicate copies of that Society’s reports 
were courteously applied for, after Mr. Malone relinquished his 
editorship, and the request was as courteously refused, on the 
ground of a compact with Mr. Sutton. 

Being refused on such grounds—and believing (as I still believe) 
that all such arrangements are unwise, injurious to the interests of 
the art, and contrary to the spirit of the times and of our boasted 
free press—I took means, as manager of the business department of 
my Journal, to obtain full and faithful reports of the proceedings and 
papers of the Birmingham Society; and I trust it will be acknow- 
ledged that my reporter has pandered to no improper feeling in his 
reports, but has given the proceedings impartially and truthfully. 

While on this subject I may here mention, that a similar compact 
entered into with the Journal of the Photographic Society has caused 
the same “difficulty” to arise in my obtaining reports of the 
Photographic Society of Scotland; and although, through the 
energy and attention of the gentleman who has reported for me in 
the northern capital, I have hitherto succeeded in obtaining accu- 
rate reports, it will be seen, by a letter in another column, that the 
narrow views of a section of the Photographic Society of Scotland 
have prevailed, and the numerous readers of this Journal may in 
future, possibly, be deprived of the benefit—if they think it such— 
of these reports. Such a state of things reflects no credit for 
wisdom on the photographic dlwminati of the “Modern Athens.” 
It is truly “ advancing backwards !” 

Returning from this digression, I will again take up’Mr. Sutton 
where I left him in a previous paragraph. 

Notwithstanding that gentleman’s assertion, I never heard of 
any “remonstrances” on the part of the Council of the Birmingham 
Society, nor of any concession on the part of Mr. Sutton. “There 
is, probably, still a field open for good Photographic Journalism ;” 
but I feel certain, judging from the past, that few will cast their 
eyes towards Jersey for such a literary or scientific phenomenon. 
As to the competency of the editor of this Journal to provide 
“original” matter for its columns, I leave it to the readers of the 
Journal to decide; but I will add, from my own knowledge, not- 
withstanding that these columns, like some others, do not present 
the appearance of a “rivulet of print, with a wilderness of margin,” 
more original matter has lately been left out than would have suf- 
ficed to fill the Jersey print. 

I will sum up these observations by a few general remarks. 

I believe I can account for Mr. Sutton’s frequent and pointed 
attention to this Journal on other than his alleged ground of com- 
petition. Some men have their “bubbly-jock” (as I believe it is 
termed at Newcastle) and this Journal has been, and is, Mr. 
Sutton’s “bubbly-jock.” It has been for some time his special aver- 
sion; and I think the Birmingham affair does not fully account for 
his consistent hatred. 

At an earlier period than the Birmingham “ difficulty” alluded 
to, the large and influential Society at Manchester chose this 
Journal as its special organ, and sent its proceedings to the 
neighbouring town of Liverpool, instead of on a voyage of dis- 
eovery to the other side of the island. The honour was unsought 
by either the proprietor or editor of this Journal, and, consequently, 
was mére highly appreciated. ‘This step drew from “St. Brelade’s 
Bay” some of those polite private epistles to which the “ B.A.” of 
that locality is especially partial. 

This I will call reason No. 1. 

At a later date, when Mr. Crookes was about to apply for the 
editorship of the London Journal, I was favoured with a proposal 
from Jersey that took me certainly by surprise; it was no less than 
that the then Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal should 
be amalgamated (!!) with the Photographic Notes, and that Mr. 
Sutton should become the editor!!! It was promised, as an induce- 
ment for me to comply, that, under his editorship, it should be a 
paragon of exellence in journalism! Having some knowledge 


and experience of the manner in which such publications should 
be conducted, and having a lively horror of seeing my Journal 
made a mere vehicle for puffing off a certain “ printing establish- 
ment,” without a moment’s hesitation I emphatically, but “ courte- 
ously,” declined the association, and thus saved the photographic 
world of London from the infliction of Mr. Sutton’s presence per- 
manently, as he proposed to take up his residence in the metropolis. 
Some meed of praise is therefore due to me from the London Pho- 
tographers for preventing the introduction of the “waiters of strife.” 
At that period of his history Mr. Sutton did not profess for the Lon- 
don Photographic Society and its organ the profound respect which 
he now does. 

This is reason No. 2. 

From that period to the present Mr. Sutton has consistently 
pursued his course—not of competition—but of opposition to every- 
body and everything connected with this Journal. So far did he 
follow this course as to lay himself open to an action for damages 
(were it not that the communication containing the libel was one 
of those eternal private missives which this busybody is continually 
despatching in every direction), by pointed aliusions to the position 
of my Journal—at a time, too, when I would not have taken as 
much for the mere copyright as would, perhaps, suffice for the 
purchase of a certain publication, together with the plant of a 
celebrated “printing establishment ” closely allied to it. 

I now bring my remarks to a close. Mr. Sutton has no right to 
outrage the common decorum and decencies of journalism by his 
impudent remarks on a case as yet untried, and seeking, by pre- 
judging the matter, to give a false appearance to circumstances. 
His toadyism of the London Photographic Society of late — and 
only of late —has been assiduous; upon that body he has been try- 
ing the “honey” process with much earnestness. His late commu- 
nication to the Society’s organ (professedly to show fis goodwill) 
looked suspiciously like an advertisement—and a cheap one, too! 
He is a universal genius; he has been great in “dodges” — great in 
‘baths and chemicals”—wonderfully clever in lenses and processes ; 
but he swears principally by alcohol! Pope’s couplet (slightly 
altered) might be well applied to him :— 

One process only will this genius fit, 
So wide is art, so narrow Sutton's wit. 
In parting company (I trust for ever) from Mr. Sutton, I would 
recommend to him what Carlyle calls a “wise silence” in other 
people’s affairs in future. 
HENRY GREENWOOD, 


PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER oF “‘ THE PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.” 


Meetings of Soctreties. 


LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tur Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday, 
1st February, 1859 — Sir F. Pornocx, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 
and seventeen gentlemen elected members of the Society, the fol- 
lowing address was delivered by the Chairman :— 

Gentlemen, as this is our Annual Meeting, you will have 
to hear the Report, prepared by the Council, of the progress 
of the Society, and of all matters that they have thought it 
necessary to lay before you for your consideration. I am very 
happy to have hardly any thing but good to report of the past, and 
I trust, to anticipate of the future. It may be a matter of some 
regret, that in reference to the finances of the Society, I have to 
report a slight falling off; but, gentlemen, I have not, like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House of Commons, when he 
reports a deficit, to propose the laying on of any new taxes. It is 
not suggested that we need increase our subscription, or enlarge 
the price of admission to the exhibitions, or to take any other step 
the tendency of which would be to increase the revenues of this 
Society; they will (as everybody ought to do) improve themselves 
—and there are sure signs of such a consummation. The deficit, 
unfortunately, arises from the failure of (what, I suppose, in this 
country there is no harm in saying) our commercial speculation, in 
reference to the exhibitions at South Kensington, and also under 
the roof where we are now assembled. A proposal was made last 
year, that this Society should exhibit at the South Kensington 
Museum —they did so, and the result has been a loss of between 
£40 and £50; and the exhibitions that subsequently took place in 
these apartments occasioned another loss of, I think, about £60. 
We have, however, profited by experience, and do not in the 
present year exhibit in these rooms —they are out of the way, 
and though they are convenient enough for the ordinary business 
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of the Society, they, for some reason or other, are not frequented 
sufficiently to justify our holding the exhibition here; we have, 
consequently, as you all know, taken premises elsewhere, and the 
exhibition appears to present a prospect of very great success. I 
cannot help observing that upon the opening of the present exhi- 
bition there did appear to be a very great increase of manipulative 
skill, and such as to draw forth the especial praise of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort (whom I had the honour to attend) 
the day previously to its being opened to the members. His Royal 
Highness was exceedingly minute in his examination, spoke of the 
exhibition as being very creditable to the Society, and stayed there 
a longer time than he had done at any previous one. I think I may 
pronounce the present exhibition one of the best that has ever 
graced the annals of this Society. 

The permanency of our productions is a subject upon which very 
greatattentionhas been bestowed, and itisanimportant one, because, 
no doubt, a very large portion of the claim of the Society to the pos- 
session of public utility, arises out of the permanency of the fruit of 
the labour of its members. 
that can be applied to photography apparently most permanent it is 
carbon, which, of all substances, seems most indestructible and least 
liable to decay. Itis, according to chemists, antiseptic in the highest 
degree, and is itself really imperishable. i apprehend, that if a 
piece of charcoal had been buried in the days of Adam, and dug up 
yesterday, it would have been found just in the same state as when 
deposited; and, therefore, we have reason to rejoice at the applica- 
tion of that substance to the purpose of photographic printing. I 
do not pretend to say any thing about either the process or the 
inventor, more than that the former is, by some persons, considered 
an improvement. If it succeed, in all probability it will produce 
results most acceptable to those, in all classes of society, who 
regard photographs as permanent records —and I think we may 
hail it as an advancement in the right direction. 

I am sorry to say that the prospect of our being able to “ bottle 
up” light, which I had the honour of suggesting to you last year, 
has not been realised, and the experiment does not appear to have 
been repeated by any other person than the celebrated foreigner 
who communicated it. I understand, that neither Mr. Hardwich 
nor any other person that I can hear of has repeated it with 
success: at the same time I think it is perfectly fair to say, that in 
all probability there has been no misrepresentation on the part of 
the gentleman who made that communication ; and we have 
reason, I think, to hope, that failure has occurred either from the 
want of intensity of light, the time in experimenting, or the 
deficiency of sensitiveness in the paper ; in short, that the experi- 
ments have not been repeated under circumstances as favourable 
as those which led to the original discovery. 

With respect to our knowledge of light itself, I am unable to 
report progress of any sort. [ am not aware that we have 
contributed to any discovery that entitles us to declare what light 
probably is; or to any decisive corroboration of either the theory of 
Newton, which was that of atoms progressing from the centre of 
light with great velocity, hence called the corpuscular theory ; or 
of the more generally received undulatory theory. At the Royal 
Institution I heard recently a very interesting lecture, in which an 
opinion of Sir Isaac Newton was repeated, that probably light 
might bear to gaseous bodies a relation similar to that which they 
bear to fluids, suggesting that all bodies may be capable of assum- 
ing a solid, a liquid, and an aériform state, and possibly a luminous 
one. Gentlemen, I own we have made no progress in photography 
which justifies any such notion, or which throws any light upon 
the subject. Iheard the lecture I allude to with ‘the greatest 
admiration ; but I own, that notwithstanding the great and im- 
mortal name of Newton, and the admired and respected name of 
Grove, I could not perceive any grounds for the notion of there 
being a fourth form of matter, different from, but as it were corre- 
lative with, the solid, the fluid, and the aériform. Gen lemen, I am 
sure you will forgive me for making these allusions; but, having 
repeatedly said, that I believe the ultimate labours of photography 
will be to bring about, if not a perfect theory of light, great 
advances towards a knowledge of most of its properties, I have 
thought it right to mention this in connection with the subject, 
which is, in fact, the fountain of our existence —light to the pho- 
grapher is like air to animated nature. 

Twas anxious to say a word or two in reference to what hag just 
now passed before the scientific world, and to state what ism 
view upon the subject of light. It appears to me, that the effect of 
light is nothing but the vibration of a fluid of extreme tenuity. 
We have.the example of sound, which is known to be caused by 
the vibration of the air which we breathe, and light is probably 


Now, if there be any material whatever. 


nothing but the vibration of an exceedingly attenuated medium, 
as much more attenuated possibly as the immense velocity with 
which it travels exceeds that with which sound progresses. We 
are able, as a Society, to furnish examples of that which perpe- 
tuates art, which encourages science, which promotes all the 
domestic affections, which records events, and which gives perma- 
nence to matters of daily life. I shall be very happy when we 
have added to these useful purposes any thing that can be called 
a philosophical addition to the knowledge that we possess of the 
properties of light. i i 

Gentlemen, we have, as you see to-night, a large increase of 
members—we have every prospect of our Journal being the 
source of increased income; the Society appears to be progressing 
in every way: undoubtedly it is becoming more and more useful 
and advantageous to the public; and I shall be delighted when I 
can add to all this—that it has contributed one well ascertained 
scientific fact that shall add one item to the immense mass of phi- 
losophy that we now possess. ° 

The SecRETARY read the report of the Council and the balance 
sheet, showing the financial position of the Society. 


Report or Counci. 


Av the meeting held on this day it is the duty of the Council to present 
to you their Annual Report upon the state of the Society. It has been 
customary to connect with that a short review of the progress which the 
art has made during the year; and happily no anniversary meeting has 
yet passed away without recording, as the fruit of the year’s labour, the 
acquisition of some new treasure from nature’s inexhaustible mine of 
wealth. 
Nor will this year be an exception to the usual rule. We have to con- 
gratulate you upon progress made in many of the routes along which 
photographers are pursuing their researches. In the production of nega- 
tive pictures, the old wet-collodion process still maintains its pre-eminence. 
It appears, indeed, to have been but little improved in the theory of its 
working, but to have become more certain in its results, partly through 
the increasing care bestowed upon the preparation of materials, partly 
through the growing experience of its followers. ‘ : 
There are, however, coming into rivalry with it, various modifications 
of the dry-collodion and albumen processes,:-which, in addition ‘0 their 
acknowleded superiority in convenience of application, are beginning to 
dispute the palm with the wet-collodion process in perfection of result. 
To the truth of this observation, the Society’s Exhibitions of the past 
and of the present year testify most forcibly ; nor will it be necessary for 
you to be referred to the names of those whose efforts in this direction 
have beenmost successful, since, doubtless, you have gone along with them 
in their labours, and shared in the pleasure of their success. 
It is, however, for the improvement in the art of printing, that the past 
year is especially notable. By the general adoption of the alkaline 
toning and fixing bath, the ordinary chloride-of-silver print has been 
made both more beautiful and more permanent, while, at the same time, 
the translation of the photographic original, by transferring it to steel, 
copper, wood, and the lithographic stone, has been perseveringly studied. 
Though it cannot as yet be said that any of these methods of carbon- 
printing have attained such a result as will satisfy their inventors or the 
public, still the difficulties which beset them are being lessened, and the 
conditions of success more clearly and more generally understood. A 
fifth method of printing in carbon, which has lately been brought pro- 
minently before you—and which has this especial advantage, that it is, 
like the silver print, a direct translation of the negative—is perhaps the 
most valuable acquisition which the art has made during the past year. 
It rests with the inventor of the process, and those who under his 
directions are experimenting upon it, that to its undoubted merit of 
superior solidity it shall add a quality of tone equal to the mellow rich- 
ness of the silver print. 3 
The increasing interest which the general public feel in the wonders 
of our art is evident not only from the many new photographie publica- 
tions of various degrees of merit, of which the past year has witnessed 
the birth, but also from the frequent notice in the daily and weekly 
journals of photographic questions, a silent but forcible proof of the 
growing popularity of the art. _ i 
The number of exhibitions and conversaziones in the principal towns of 
the kingdom, in which the productions of photography have formed the 
chief element, has never been so great at any former period as during 
the past months of the current winter season. The commercial applica- 
tions of the art ave rapidly multiplying; and (which cannot but be grati- 
fying to those of its followers who remember the outery raised against it 
as a mechanical process) it is at last being discovered that the photogra- 
pher may employ the pencil of light, not only to delineate crude and 
literal fact, but to convey a sentiment, to excite the imagination, and set 
the fancy dreaming. 
But leaving the general question of the progress of the art, we come 
now to the more special business of the evening—the position of ‘affairs 
of the Photographic Society. Of these the Council regret that they 
cannot present an entirely satisfactory picture : for, on reference to the 
financial report, it will be seen that the expenses have been £55 in 
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- excess of the receipts. Of some of the causes of this excess it is not 
necessary to say more than that they have been removed. The Council 
and its officers are now alike animated with the earnest desire to work 
heartily together for the prosperity of the Society ; and where there is 
union there is strength. 

The principal cause of the deficit, however, has been the difference of 

opinion which existed in the Council, and in the Society, as to the proper 
time and place at which the Annual Exhibition should be held. 
Tt was strongly urged on the one side, that as the Society had pro- 
vided rooms at a very considerable expense, the Exhibition ought to be 
held in these rooms, and thus have the advantage of being open at the 
time when London is most full of visitors, and the weather most favour- 
able to sight-seeing. 
Following out this view,fthe{Council did not engage, as usual, the Gal- 
lery in Pall¥Mall, in which had hitherto been held the winter Exhibitions 
ofthe Society. This decision was received with much dissatisfaction ; for 
on the other side it was said that the rooms of the Society were not 
suited for the purpose of an Exhibition, and, though very conveniently 
situated for the meetings of the members, were not so placed as to be 
likely to be much frequented by the general public. 

Tt was under the influence of this reaction that the kind offer of the 

Commissioners of the Kensington Museum, to allow us the gratuitous 

use of one of their Exhibition rooms was accepted. 

Thus were held both a winter and summer Exhibition, each of them 

resulting in a deficit — the first of £42 5s. 9d., the second of £69 18s. 10d. 

€ there had been but one Exhibition producing even no surplus of 
profit, but simply paying its expenses, the balance-sheet would have 
been satisfactory in its result; it would have shown a surplus of £55. 

There is good reason for hoping that the Exhibition of the present 
year will be of a much more encouraging character. 

The management of the Journal has occupied much of the attention of 
the Council during the past year. With a view of increasing its efficiency 
they have commenced the publication of a second number in each month 
during the session of the Society. 

It will be seen by the balance-sheet 
a considerable surplus on the favourable side. _It was not with any idea 
of increasing the funds of the Society that the Journal of the Photographic 
Society was established, but simply that the members of the Society, who, 
through their distance from town or press of business are unable to 
attend our mectings, may be kept au cowrant of all that is passing in the 
photographic world. It has well fulfilled this intention ; and it must be 
gratifying to the Society to find that the strict impartiality with which 
it is conducted, and the care which is taken by the Council to guard it 
from ever becoming the medium of unsuitable personal discussions, or 
the organ for promoting individual interests, have obtained for it the 
confidence of the general body of photographers to so considerable an 
extent. 

Tt is the strong wish of the Council to make the rooms in which we 
meet more useful than they have hitherto been. A commencement has 
been made towards effecting this result during the past year. Most of 
the periodicals published here and on the Continent, upon the photo- 
graphic art, are now to be found upon our table. Others will shortly be 
added; and it is hoped that, with the aid of the general body of our 
members, we shall soon have a complete collection of the literature tha 
has reference to our art. 

The Society ought also to possess a connected series of specimens o 
the different forms which the art has assumed since its first creation. 

The formation of such a collection is daily becoming more necessary, 
and at the same time more difficult, as those who were the first to enro 
themselves in the photographic army are passing away from amongst 
us. 
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Such a collection of specimens of various processes, of records of suc- 
cessive discoveries, would be invaluable for reference, not only for its 
antiquarian interest, but by its preventing the waste of time and talen 
which now constantly occurs in the re-discovery of methods long known 
and for good reasons abandoned. 

The materials of such a collection can only be obtained by the contri- 
bution of individuals; and to the members of the Society the Counci 
must appeal to aid them in its formation. 

Tt has been already announced in the pages of the Journal, that it is 
intended to present to each member of the Society, during the curren 
year, a copy of some photographic work approved of by the Council. 

To ayoid the difficulties which existed in any plan of purchasing pho- 
tographs for distribution among the members, some of our number have 
kindly offered to contribute copies of some of their favourite works. I 
needs, however, still the co-operation of a few more persons before we 
can be sure of our power of presenting to each member of the Society, 
during the year 1859, a good photographic picture. 

We have now passed in review the principal matters which have 
affected the Society during the past year. Though the result is of a 
mixed character, of good and bad fortune, still those who were aware of 
the difficulties which gathered round us in the early part of the year, 
and which have been met and overcome, will augur well of the future 
prosperity and usefulness of the Society. 

The Council will continue, as they have hitherto done, to administer 
the affairs of your Society with the firm conviction that its growth in 
usefulness is the necessary condition of any increase in its prosperity. 


Mr. Bistop remarked upon the auditors’ statement of their ap- 
proval of the accounts as uncalled for. 

The CHAIRMAN—JIam not aware whether I quite understand 
the scope of the member’s observations. By “examined and 
approved,” I apprehend that the auditors mean nothing more 
than that they examined them and found them correct—to have 
examined them, and nothing more, would have been useless: to 
approve, without examination, would have been perhaps still worse. 
I think it merely means, “We, the auditors appointed by the 
Society, have examined the accounts—that is, we have compared 
the statements with the vouchers, and find that there has been 
authority to pay all the bills; and that the receipts appear to be 
correct.” This the individual members of the Society cannot 
possibly do, and that is the reason why auditors are appointed. Itis 
impossible for this assembled company of gentlemen to go izito the 
accounts. If any one is aware of any thing wrong, or to which it 
is proper to object, it is competent to him to point out to the 
Society that real or supposed error; but I am not aware that it is 
usual to do more upon occasions like the present, than to lay the 
accounts before the Society; and, in fact, the auditors are the 
judges selected by the Society to do the-duty, which we are bound 
to suppose they have rightly and correctly performed. It is in 
consequence of our incapacity or our ignorance that we have 
appointed persons to perform that office ; and they have examined 
the accounts, and reported that they found them to be correct: 
they do not mean to say that they approve of the expenditure : 
they do not mean to say that it is right that any of the money 
should be spent, but they mean to say—we have examined the 
accounts and we find that the money has been received, and the 
money has been expended as the accounts profess it to have been 
received and expended. 

Mr. Bisnor suggested, that the very clear views expressed upon 
a former occasion by the auditor, Mr. Marshall, who went into the 
subject with enthusiasm on that occasion, and laid down very clear 
suggestions for their guidance in future, should have been adopted. 
and carried out, in which case every one would have been able to 
understand the accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN—It is quite competent at any time—not merely 
at this annual meeting (for the Society meets much more frequently 
than once a-year), it is quite competent for any gentleman to give 
notice that at a subsequent meeting he will move a distinct reso- 
lution as to any part of the accounts. The 6th Rule is— 

“ The Annual General Meeting shall be held on the first Thursday* in 
February, each year, for the election of officers and council for the year 
ensuing; for receiving the report of the Council on the state of the 
Society, and for any other business of which due notice shall have been 
gwen. 
P Mr. P. Le Neve Foster moyed the adoption of the Report, 
which was duly seconded. 

A Memser recalled to the Chairman his statement to the meet- 
ing in March last, as to the proposed new laws, and asked whether 
any thing had been done with respect to them. 

The CHAIRMAN — All the information that I can give upon the 
subject is this, that the laws, although adapted to the embryo 
state of the Society, were undoubtedly found to be liable to some 
objection. We were promised that the Council would consider the 
matter and amend the laws. A committee was appointed and 
suggestions were made; in the result the Council were not able 
to adopt any amended laws that were satisfactory, and the matter 
stands over. We are familiar with that in Courts of Law, where a 
matter stands over for future consideration; and itis a circumstance 
which occurs in larger assemblies than the present, having business 
of great importance. Being unable during the last session to ac- 
complish the object, we shall give it our very best attention on a 
future occasion. 

Mr. BisHop objected to the too sanguine remarks in the Report 
relative to the Journal, and asked for information whether any Bill 
in ny had been filed against the proprietor of a rival publi- 
cation 

The CHAIRMAN —I believe that a Bill is about to be filed, if it 
has not actually been filed; but it is right to state in matters 
of this sort, which are like diplomatic arrangements in another 
assembly, it may be very prejudicial to the interests of the Society 
if communications are made pending the progress of a law-suit. 

Mr. BisHor inquired, ‘Who is to pay the piper?” and wanted 
to know whether the expenses of litigation are to be paid out of 
the funds of the Society ? 

The CuarrMAN — Oh! I suppose you would not object to build a 
bridge from here to the moon at any other person’s expense; but 

* Now the first Tuesday. 
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if a law-suit is to go on, it must be at the expense of the party for 
whose benefit it is undertaken. 

Mr. Bisnop — Then I must ask by whose leave and permission 
such a step was taken ? z 

The CuaiRMAN— By whose what? 

Mr. Bistoop— By whose leave ? 

The CHAIRMAN — By the authority of the Council. 

Mr. Bishop — Then I think they ought to let the members know 
what they are going to do; because then we can judge whether we 
are to support them in a litigation of which none can tell the end. 

The CaArrman — However popular that opinion may be, I think 
it would be very strange if the Council were compelled to ask the 
members to enable them to take steps to protect them. It would 
be analagous to the House of Commons taking steps only by leave 
of the country, or Ministers taking steps only by leave of the 
House of Commons. If you have no longer any confidence in your 
Council, dismiss them. Suppose that some wrong is done, which it 
is the interest of the Society instantly to redress, by applying to 
the courts of law immediately, and not to wait for any length of time; 
and though it may be a question, by-and-bye, for a meeting to say 
that all this is wrong, yet~I think that the Council are perfectly 
right in doing what they think is for the interest of the Society. 

Mr. Hugues complained of the careless manner in which some 
remarks he had made at a previous meeting were reported in the 
Journal, and asked who was responsible for the performance of this 
duty ? He objected that the report of what he had said was given 
in such a manner as to throw ridicule upon him, though his obser- 
vations had been quite & propos to the subject under discussion. 
He was further dissatisfied, because a letter which he had written 
in deprecation of this treatment and elucidation of his statements, 
had not been inserted, and consequently, considered that there was 
certainly room for improvement. 

The SecRETARY stated that an account of the discussions was 
prepared from the reporters’ notes. 


Mr. Manone had a similar complaint to make, viz., that-he had 
been misreported in a very unsatisfactory manner. He considered 
that this might arise, in some measure, from the undue haste in 


the publication of the Journal after the meetings, not allowing 
time for the necessary corrections to be made, particularly when, 
as was frequently the case, the speakers themselves were the only 
persons capable of properly amending the reporters’ notes. He con- 
sidered that he had good grounds for his strictures, when he found in 
the pages of another journal, not the property of the Society, a far 
better and more accurate report of what took place at the meetings. 

Mr. FenTon admitted that he had sometimes winced under the 
same infliction, for he occasionally found the reports gave as his 
sentiments something precisely of an opposite meaning to that 
which, he had stated. 

Mr. Herve had also a grievance to notice, connected with 
another department of the Journal —that of the advertisements. 
He had sent advertisements for insertion in particular numbers, 
that had been held over from time to time, until his patience was 
exhausted, and he had now ceased to advertise in it at all. 

The SECRETARY stated that he had nothing whatever to do with 
the advertisement department, which was entirely in the hands of 
the publishers, They, infact, conducted the whole of the business 
arrangements connected with the Journal. 

A considerable amount of further desultory discussion upon this 
subject ensued, in which Mr. P. L. Neve Foster, Mr. Bishop, and 
several other members, besides the previous speakers, took part; 
after which 

A Member asked what is the present number of the members? 

The CuarrMan— At the end of the year, 421, which is an in- 
crease on those at the termination of the previous year. 

Mr. Foster moved the adoption’ of the ‘report, and the motion 
having been seconded, 

Mr. BisHor moyed, as an amendment, that the consideration of 
the report be adjourned until the next monthly meeting, which 
was duly seconded, and upon being put to the meeting, negatived. 

The original motion was then put and carried. 

The officers and new members of Council were then ballotted 
for, and the following elected :—President—Sir F. Pollock, F.R.S., 
Lord Chief Baron. Vice-Presidents—Peter Le Neve Foster, Esq., 
M.A.; C, B. Vignoles, Hsq., F.R.S. Treasurer—Alfred Rosling, 
Esq. Council—T. G. Mackinlay, Esq., F.S.A.; ©. Thurston 
Thompson, Esq. ; Henry White, Hsq.; J. D. Harding. Esq.; N.S. 
Maskelyne, Esq. ; Edward Kater, Esq., F.R.S. ; after which 

Mr. Brsyop, in a complimentary speech, moved a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, which was seconded, put, and carried unanimously. 

The CHATRMAN expressed a sense of the compliment. 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


A meeting of the above Society was held at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society’s Rooms, on Wednesday evening, the 2nd 
instant, Mr. J. PARRY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN called the attention of the meeting to the subject 
of the Stereoscopic Magazine, which was intended to be published 
by the Society and distributed to the members, and invited mem- 
bers to send to the Council, as early as possible, copies of stereo- 
scopic pictures, from which a selection would be made for the 
publication. 

The Secretary, Mr. E. Moon, stated that Mr. J. L. Davies had 
presented four photographs to the Society’s portfolio; these were 
handed round and much admired for their tone and sharpness, 

Upon the suggestion of the CHAIRMAN, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Davies for his present. 

Mr. A. Brorners presented a print, taken by him two years ago; 
its interest consisted in the colour being retained although it had 
not undergone the usual process of washing, having been only once 
rapidly passed through water at the time it was taken, while others 
printed at the same time, and well washed, had faded. 

Mr. SipegorHam read a letter received by him from Mr. Shadbolt 
respecting the subject of developing by daylight, which Mr. Shad 
bolt stated he considered to be of great importance, and expressing 
a wish that the members of the Society would communicate to him 
further information of the results of their experiments. 

Mr. Dorrineron explained the satisfactory results of his experi- 
ence of the raspberry-syrup process; the only difficulty he had to 
contend with was the extreme tenderness of the film; but he was 
glad to say that he had now discovered a method by which this 
could be entirely overcome; he said that he and Mr. Neville had 
made numerous experiments relative to coating the glass with 
dilute albumen and other substances, previous to the application of 
the collodion, and he had at last discovered a plan which was every- 
thing that could be desired, rendering the film so firm upon the glass 
that it would bear any amount of washing without injury, even a 
water-spout would not remove it. He also thought it would entirely 
prevent the possibility of blisters in the collodio-albumen process. 
His plan was to coat the plate with a solution of gelatine in alcohol, 
and when dry, apply the collodion in the usual way. The solution 
of gelatine in alcohol, he said, was the same as that recommended 
by Dr. Hill Norris, the formula of which is given in the number of 
the Journal of the Photographic Society, of the 22nd December, 1856, 
page 179, and was used by Dr. Hill Norris for coating his dry 
collodion plates; but he (Mr. Dorrington) thought it more advan- 
tageous to use about one-half the quantity of gelatine there stated. 

Mr. SipEBoTHAM said he thought Mr. Dorrington’s discovery 
very important; he had tried it with a collodio-albumen plate, and 
had found it impossible to get blisters. He had also rubbed the 
glass with his finger previously to the application of the gelatine, 
and had not been able to observe any trace of the same on de- 
veloping, he therefore thought this plan would obyiate the necessity 
of cleaning the glasses so carefully. 

A general discussion took place upon the subject, the members 
agreeing that Mr. Dorrington’s plan would be exceedingly valuable 
for all processes. 

A number of stereoscopic prints, on glass, taken by Mr. Dorring- 
ton, by the raspberry-syrup process, the plates being previously 
treated with the gelatine solution, were exhibited to the members, 
and were considered very beautiful, being particularly bright and 
clear. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Dorrington for his valuable 
communication. 

The prints by Herr Paul Pretsch’s process were distributed to 
the members present. Any member who has not obtained his copy, 
can have it, by applying at the Society’s rooms. 

ees 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tux following is given without comment. The proprietor of this 
Journal feels sensibly the kindness which has prompted the reso- 
lution and the official letter which accompanied it. The obser- 
vations made by the members on the resolution, when proposed, 
were too flattering to be given here :— 

At a meeting of the Chorlton Photographic Society, held at the 
Chorlton Town Hall, February 9, 1859, it was resolved — 


“That this Society highly approves of the change in size and title of 
the now called Photographic Journal, and sympathizes with its Pro- 
prictor in the uncalled-for interference on account of changing the name 
of the Journal to one more worthy of its character.” 

JOHN HEYWOOD, Hon. See. 


February 15, 1859] 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue usual Monthly meeting was held on Tuesday last, the 8th inst, 
in George Street Hall. The chair being occupied by Mr. H. Ross. 

A few new members were admitted; but our Edinburgh repre- 
sentative was refused admission on the roll of members, under the 
circumstances detailed in another column. 

After our reporter had withdrawn, the Society’s Medals for the 
best two pictures in the Exhibition were awarded to the successful 
competitors. These were the first medals given by the Society. The 
medal given for competition amongst the members was awarded to 
the Rey. T. M. Raven, for his picture (marked No. 216) Pierrefetie: 
Pyrenees ; and the non-member’s medal was given to Mr. Lyndon 
Smith, of Leeds, for his picture (No. 416) The Rising Mist. Both 
the successful pictures were noticed in our articles on the Exhibi- 
tion in The Photographic Journal of January 1st and 15th. 

After this portion of the business had been disposed of, Mr. 
J. M. Duncan, advocate, read a paper On the Law of Copyright, 
as applied to Photographs. 

A gentleman who was present says :— : 

“This gentleman is not a member of the Society; but they are 
hard pushed for papers, and are glad to receive them from any port. 

“Tt was a terrible infliction to listen to, being a mere repetition 
of lawyer slang or phrases, ‘decanted’ backwards and forwards, 
outwards and inwards, upwards and downwards, for the space of 
one hour, and was nothing when done, leaving the matter as dubious 
as ever. However, the usual complimentary vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Duncan.” 

Our friend adds :— : ; 

“Mr. Tunny, a professional photographer, claims the merit of every 
discovery brought before the Society, from Archer’scollodion process 
down to the last enumerated by yourselves —‘ gin and water.’” 


4 + 8 + 
Exhibition. 
EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND. 
THE PORTRAITS. 
Edinburgh, February 8, 1859. 


I opspRVE you have very liberally admitted your correspondent 
“ Sen D'OR” space for a pretty long critique on the Scottish Exhi- 
bition; but, in my opinion, he has ended where he ought to have 
begun, viz., with the Portraits, for these are the right arm of 
photography, after all. Where do you get your knowledge of 
manipulation — your exegetics of photography — but from the 
plodding, practical, hardworking operator, who has a double sti- 
mulant to urge him forward? How is he employed? In taking 
ten or even twenty landscapes in the course of the year—one this 
week and another that; or, it may be, half a dozen in April, and 
then, with a hop-step spring over several months, as many more 
in August or September, that he may have something for the 
quidnunes to chatter about when exhibition time comes round, 
and get his name emblazoned in the Journal of the Photographic 
Society, or, it may be, embalmed in your own pages. No: it is the 
professional photographer’s daily, hourly employment, to pose 
figures and map faces all the year round; and these are criticised 
tenfold more sharply by the fair owners than all the landscapes 
that ever were or ever will be taken. Hence, this is the field 
for practical discoveries of the excellence of this solution, the 
economy of that bath, the quickness of who’s collodion — in 
short, every process, as it is developed, is put through the crucible 
of the professional, from that of Archer’s collodion down to the 
latest discovered. A portrait is also a better criterion of the 
photographer’s knowledge of art than a landscape; because 
in the latter the forms are fixed, and, if the operator chooses the 
point from which the subject composes best, and takes his view 
when the finest effect of light and shade suitable for that particular 
subject prevails, he cannot fail to givea pleasing transcript thereof. 
In taking a portrait, however, there is a wide field left open for the 
artist,who must not allow his sitter to squat down in any position that 
happens, and then take what he thinks the best view presented by 
that position ; but he must try to adapt the position of the limbs, 
pose the head, and arrange the background, so as to bring out the 
most pleasing characteristic of each particular sitter, unless he 
means to rest satisfied with the sixpenny photographer's pose, 
viz., one hand resting upon a table, the other in the lap, with the 
eyes staring straight towards the camera! He must keep con- 
stantly wide awake, seize every circumstantial advantage, and 
vary his compositions with every new subject as necessity demands. 


I quite agree with “Srn p’OR” in placing Mr. Rodger, of St. An- 
drew’s, in the foreground, as regards portraiture. He evidently 
studies his subject, makes the most of it, seldom failing to bring 
out a bold and pleasing expression, with all needful accessory 
details — life in the eye and light in the countenance. No. 41, 
Portrait of a Young Lady, beautifully illustrates this point. No. 
113, Marquis of Bute, in a graceful, easy, dignified pose, which could 
not fail to please the most fastidous critic. No. 627 is another 
Young Lady by this “ Homer” of photography, and is the acmé of 
perfection. 

Mr. Moffat sends some heads of well-known citizens — that of 
H. Ross, Esq. (No. 609), is perhaps the most remarkable as an 
exquisite likeness, in a graceful, easy, dignified attitude; though I 
would not be willing to vouch that it had not made acquaintance 
with the brush, which brings it into the category of painting 
rather than photography. No. 270, Rev. Wm. Arnot, Glasgow, is 
good; so is No. 272, Robert Dymock, Esg., and No. 273, Pro- 
jessor Aytoun, No. 278, Mr. Alexander Whyte, is an unmistakeable 
profile ; but none of the thirty-six exhibited by Mr. Moffat are at 
all to be compared with his portrait of Mr. Ross, which his is chef 
d'euvre. 

Nothing daunted by their former experience, the Messrs. Hay 
contribute forty-nine specimens, out of which number one might 
surely expect to gather some precious pearls. No. 266, Portrait of 
a Lady and Gentleman, is bright and sharp, though the gentleman’s 
figure is somewhat stiff and formal. No. 298, another Lady, is 
better. No. 363, An Officer in Uniform, and No. 373, A Naval 
Officer, are good pictures, denoting progress; and what especially 
commends them to me is, that while they are soft and pleasing ex- 
pressions in commanding attitudes as regards pose, they appear to 
be free from paint—except where that is acknowledged and mani- 
festly visible. 

Mr. Scott Elliot bids fair to become as distinguished as Dr. 
Mark and his forty “little men,” whose fame, two years ago, daily 
stared one in the face in every news-room and newspaper through- 
out the country. Mr. Elliot’s two-and-twenty old men are very 
peculiar and varied in feature —a strange collection, but exquisite 
studies of physiognomy. 

Mr. Farmer’s Portrait of Mrs. Lyon (No. 556) is quite in the late 
Mr. Szabo’s style. Symoni, too, follows it very closely, introduc- 
ing into every picture the same stiff, formal, curtain in hard, bold, 
straight lines—of which Nos. 777, 781, 794, and 811, are fair 
specimens. 

The Messrs. Truefit have in all fifty pictures, only a small por- 
tion being portraits. They consist of quaint, humourous scenes 
illustrating sea-side and out-door amusements, in the Wilkie style, 
but without the magic touch of Wilkie. 

Mr, Tunny’s frame of portraits (No. 393-401), are not what they 
might be, and I think he does himself injustice in not sending 
better, which I am certain he possesses. A critic here “is always 
reminded when he sees one of Mr. Tunny’s pictures of the sublime 
and dignified pose of Sir John Watson Gordon:” if this refers to that 
artist’s photograph of Sir John, I would say the key note was too 
low; and if he refers to Sir John’s paintings, it is vastly too high, 
when applied to the frame exhibited. 

Mr. Downie, of St. Andrew’s, is a new contributor, and sends 
twenty-eight specimens, the larger number being portraits, closely 
imitating Szabo. I am satisfied he has a superior master of the 
art, as a model, nearer home. Nos. 136 and 138 are fair specimens 
of this artist’s abilities. 

Mr. Kibble’s portraits, by the collodio-albumen experimental pro- 
cess, are sharp, but hard and inclined to woolliness [see No. 232]. 
However, he may improve by practice. 

Mr. Lamb, of Aberdeen, has some large portraits, which look 
as if enlarged from smaller ones. I think that in general all efforts 
at large pictures are unsuccessful, and less pleasing than small 
ones. The same artist’s picture, Castle Sireet, Aberdeen (No. 748), 
is beautiful; and his view in Pitfodels (No. 77) good. 

His co-townsman, Mr. Wilson, has several colored pictures of a 
smaller type, very tastefully touched. No. 860 is a pure photo- 
graph, the gentleman having a book in one hand and an eye-glass 
carelessly pendant from the other—an exceedingly happy and suc- 
cessful picture, in pose, expression, and accessories. 

Messrs. Kirk, Truefitt, Smith, Hays, and Miss Taylor, all exhibit 
pictures on glass—well enough in their way, but to my eye they 
have a cold, hard, grim, leaden appearance, very different to the 
paper, which is to them as “ wine is to water.” 

Mr. H. Ritchie’s quota is not so voluminous. He exhibits only 
eight, of which Nos. 82 and 103 are fair examples. 

Mr. Ramage sends three, enlarged to life size, which are very 
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hard and uacouth-looking, but might be greatly improved by being 
wrought up with chalk or colours. 

Mr. Valentine, of Dundee, has a good frame of small portraits of 
medical gentlemen, neatly mounted in a circle, with apparently 
the “father of the faculty,” much larger than the rest, in the centre. 
They are hung rather high for minute inspection. 

Mr. Taylor exhibits a number of nice “nick nackets,” with por- 
traits of glass positives, illustrating the application of photography 
to lockets, rings, watch-keys, shirt-studs, brooches, &c. These 
are neatly mounted in gold, and are very suitable for presents to 
either sex. 

Padre Secchi’s views of the moon are very interesting subjects, 
exhibited by Mr. T. B. Johnston. 

Mr. Bryson’s microscopic photographs of portraits, and various 
other subjects, are in general favour with the public. When the 
rooms are full it is requisite to keep a sharp look-out in order to 
find an opportunity for examining them. No. 740 is a frame with 
fine microscopic subjects, giving an insect (Surgus cuprartus) in its 
natural size, with compound eye and foot greatly magnified; alsoa 
section of Wangha Cane and Exogenous Root, which form interesting 
studies to naturalists, by A. J. Macfarlane. 

No. 62, by W. H. Bosley, is the only frame regarding which I 
would be willing to lodge a protest. It contains nine small pic- 
tures — good as photographs, but in some degree administering to 
the prurient taste of fast young men. This class of pictures was 
severely but very justly criticised recently by one of your contem- 
poraries. 

The stereoscopic slides, by Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, are what 
they have ever been, the finest out; and those exhibited now are 
better toned and printed (by a new method) than any ever pre- 
viously shown in Scotland. Those of Messrs. Ogle and Edge are 
fine also, but not equal to Wilson’s. 

I stop here. I trust you will be able to find room in your next 
number for these few disjointed remarks on the portraits; and, if 
you think them worth it, I may haye a word on landscapes also on 


some future occasion. ck LIMNER. 
Petters to a Poung Whotographer. 
No. IV, 


My Drar Evsestus, 

If you read the last number of this Journal atten- 
tively, you will have learned something, not only very curious and 
interesting to you, but also very important in your present stage 
of initiation to photography. I refer to the letter of the Paris Cor- 
respondent, where the writer describes a box, in which sensitised 
papers may be kept an indefinite time without becoming either 
discoloured or deteriorated in their sensibility, This is a real boon 
to photographers, and one which cannot be too highly commended 
or appreciated. On dull days, in rainy or foggy weather, when 
you cannot use your camera, you can busy yourself with making a 
good stock of sensitised paper, which, preserved from free contact 
of air and moisture in the magic box of M. Marion, will prove a 
Sreat convenience as well as a great saving of time and materials. 
Had I possessed one of these boxes during the great heat of last 
summer, it would have saved me many pounds; for paper prepared 
during that hot season would not keep long enough to be printed. 
I presume, therefore, that you are already supplied with one of 
these paper-preserving boxes, and that you have a supply of sen- 
sitised paper carefully stored within it. You next essay to take 
a proof from each of the several negatives I have sent you. I 
suppose it is scarcely necessary for me to tell you how to proceed, 
as you have seen me perform the operation so many times, and 
one such inspection will save many pages of description. I will, 
therefore assume that the negative is within the printing frame; 
that the sensitised paper is superimposed, and the whole ex- 
posed to the light. From time to time you lift one portion of 
the hinged back of the printing-frame, to see how the proof is 
getting on. It will be advantageous to you to expose all the 
negatives to the light at one given moment, so that you may ascer- 
tain the relative amount of time each one takes to yield a strong 
picture; and having ascertained this, to carefully examine that 
particular negative, noting its colour, density, &c., by comparison 
with another negative that yields a strong proof more slowly. 
This comparison must be made thoughtfully and cautiously ; for 
you will soon find, when you come to take negatives, that the 
great desideratum is just that medium point between density 
and thinness, if I may so express it, which yields a clear strong 
proof with a minimum amount of exposure. Most of the negatives 


that have come under my notice, are what is termed over-developed, - 
that is, the high lights are so dense and opaque that it takes hours 
instead of minutes for the light to penetrate through them. A 
good negative is one that will yield a strong proof in ten or fifteen 
minutes in a tolerably clear day. In an over-developed negative, 
the contrast of chiaroscuro is too abrupt and harsh, the half tones 
are lost, and a heavy blotty picture is the result. Therefore, [ 
repeat, examine well that negative which yields a good proof in 
the shortest space of time during which it is exposed to the light. 
The sensitised paper should be cut a little larger than the glass of 
the negative; the projecting margin will become dark much sooner 
than that portion of the paper under the picture. When it hag 
become of a deep chocolate colour, and exhibits a prismatic array 
of colours on the margin, or what from its appearance is termed 
bronzing, you may conclude that your picture is getting on, that 
is, if the negative be not too dense. I like to print the proofs 
pretty strong. The intensity, if too great, may be reduced in the 
toning and fixing operations. : 

I will now suppose your proofs printed, and that you are about 
to proceed to toning and fixing them. If you cannot attend to 
hat operation immediately, place the proofs in the air-tight box 
until you are ready. 

Now, as to toning and fixing, these two operations may be per- 
formed in one bath, or they may be done separately. Mr. Hard- 
wich’s formula, as given in his Photographic Chemistry, is the ono 
most generally in use during the last year or two; and it is doubt- 
ess a very excellent one in the hands of a photographer well 
acquainted with chemical philosophy; but in the hands of a 
beginner, its results are likely soon to become uncertain. It re- 
quires no inconsiderable amount of experience and discrimination 
0 recognise that state of chemical change which has been aptly 
described as “a state of tottering equilibrium,” and you will have 
o work your way up to it by patient study and constant practice. 

The almost universal condition of “fading away” exhibited by 
photographic proofs, has led to the suggestion of alkaline toning 
baths, and various formule have been proposed of late, with a 
view of getting rid of the dangers attendant upon an acid con- 
dition of the bath, composed according to Mr. Hardwich’s formula 
alluded to above. This chemist has himself proposed a new 
formula, which you will find on page 4 of this Journal. This for- ° 
mula, when properly attended to, answers very well. I have lately 
tried one recommended in the Paris Correspondent’s Letter in page 
11. This formula is the suggestion of M. Bayard, a very eminent 
photographer. I am well pleased with the results it gives; in 
fact, like it so well, that I shall probably continue to employ it 
until a better one is proposed. It gives very rich violet tones, and 
preserves the whites pure. 

Whatever be the composition of the bath employed, the toning 
agent is generally chloride of gold, and the fixing agent hypo- 
sulphite of soda. I say generally, because good results can be 
obtained without the employment of these agents, and such as 
cannot be distinguished from those produced by them; but as the 
use of the substitutes demands a high degree of care and skill, I 
shall defer communicating the process until you are further ad- 
vanced in the philosophy of our art. 

Before [ quit this part of my subject, I may call your attention 
to M. Le Gray’s formula for a toning and fixing process, which you 
will find on page 39, in the Paris Letter. This I have also tried, 
and found it very good, but as it is much more troublesome than 
M. Bayard’s, I have not adopted it. 

I do not now speak of other methods of printing than those 
dependent upon the employment of the salts of silver, because 
they have not yet attained to a degree of excellence that can com- 
pare with the latter. Itis not at all improbable, however, that a 
more economical process than that requiring the argentine salts 
may be perfected sooner or later, and I, for one, pray for the sooner. 

If you will come to town next week I will assist you in selecting 
a eamera, &c.—Yours, &e. 


Photographie Glossary, 


Daguerreotype — A heliographic process in which direct 
positive pictures are obtained upon silvered metallic plates; it 
is the invention of M. Daguerre. By exposing the silver plate 
to the vapour of iodine and bromine, a sensitive film of bromo- 
iodide of silver is formed. After exposure in the camera, the 
image is developed by the vapour of mercury; the iodide is 
then washed off with hyposulphite of soda, and the image is 
fixed by chloride of gold. 
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Dammar Resin — A white friable resin imported from 
Java, Borneo, Sumatra (Dammar Orientalis), Australia (Dam- 
mar Australis), and other places. It is used as a substitute for 
mastic in making picture varnish. Although frequently re- 
commended for making a photographic varnish for negatives, 
it is not adapted for that purpose on account of its brittleness. 

Decolouration —The depriving of colour. The solution 
of nitrate of silver used for sensitising albumenised paper is 
apt to acquire a deep blood-red colour, owing to a portion 
of albumen becoming dissolved in it. Various substances 
have been proposed as decolourisers, such as animal charcoal, 
pipe-clay, kaolin, and fuller’s earth, but the best is a weak 
solution of chloride of sodium. Vide page 33. 

Developement —'This term is applied to the process of 
‘bringing out’ the latent photographic image, after the sensi- 
tive surface has been impressed by the action of light in the 
camera. A printing process, dependant upon analogous princi- 
ples, is called printing by developement. 

Developing Agents —In the Daguerreotype process the 
developing agent is mercury in a state of vapour. In the 
collodion process the agent usually employed is pyrogallic 
acid; gallic acid is also a general developing agent in the 
albumen, waxed-paper, and also in the collodion processes. 
The salts of iron are important developing agents. 

Dextrine— This substance, sometimes called ‘ British 
gum,’ is roasted starch, which by the action of heat acquires 
new properties, becoming soluble in hot and cold water, and 
losing its gelatinous quality. Its name is due to the property 
it possesses when acted upon by polarised light of turning the 
plane of polarisation to the right. Dextrine may be obtained 
by the long continued action of acidulated water at high tem- 
perature upon starch, and also by the action of diastase. It is 
a useful substitute for gum-arabic, and is extensively employed 
in ‘gumming’ postage stamps. 

Diaphragm — Diaphragms are pieces of brass, &c. per- 
forated with holes of given diameters, placed in front or 
between compound lenses, to cut off the superfluous rays of 
light, and to produce greater intensity of the image as well as 
to correct aberration. — : ‘ Se : 

Diapositive — A diapositive picture ig a positive picture 
intended to be viewed by transmitted light or as a trans- 
parency. 

Dipper — A simple piece of apparatus for holding the 
glass plate while it is dipped in the nitrate of silver bath. It 
may be made of silver wire suitably bent, or of a strip of plate 
glass, with a cross piece cemented at the bottom to prevent 
the glass plate from slipping off. s 

Distortion—W hen the image produced on the focussing 
screen is not an exact counterpart of the object in respect to 
proportion, it is said to be distorted. It is difficult to construct 
a lens that shall yield an image free from distortion, owing to 
the spherical aberration inherent to their spherical form. The 
greatest skill of the optician is directed to the attainment of 
that object. : 

Double Iodide —A strong solution of iodide of potassium 
is capable of dissolving a minute quantity of iodide of potas- 
sium; the mixture is termed the double iodide of silver and 
potassium. It is used in the calotype process. : 

Diactinic— A transparent body, such as blue or white 
glass, which allows the actinic or chemical rays to pass through 
it, is said to be diactinic. For a lens, diactinic is a better term 
than achromatic. Yellow glass is adiactinic, as it is opaque to 
the chemical rays. 
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A Manual of Photographic Chemistry. By T. F. Harpwics, Lecturer 
on Photography in King’s College, London, &c. Fifth dition. 
(John Churchill, New Burlington Street.) 

Tuere is a good story that has often been told, of an antiquary who pos- 
sessed a pocket-knife upon which he set great store, because it had been 
presented by Charles IL., upon some memorable occasion, to one of the 
enthusiastic and credulous archeologist’s ancestors. The knife was 
always carried about with him, was in constant use, and paraded upon 
every possible occasion — indeed, many a remarkable incident was con- 
nected by tradition with the knife, which had quite a little history 


of its own existence ; amongst other things, of course, the exact date of 
the addition of a rivet, a new blade at such a time, a new handle at 
another —so that on reckoning them up, it was found that there had 
been forty-two new blades and fifteen new handles! 

Now, we do not mean to say that the identity of Mr. Hardwich’s fifth 
edition of his manual with the first, is quite so problematical as was the 
case with the antiquary’s knife; yet the two, when compared, bear 
some such relation to one another as the promising lad to the well- 
developed intelligent man. We find that there are upwards of 120 
additional pages as compared with the fourth edition ; but this alone is 
not a measure of the new matter, ‘as a considerable quantity more has 
been substituted for that which has become obsolete, in consequence of 
our increased knowledge of various facts and better comprehension of the 
phenomena connected with the practice of the art. 

We know of no more conscientious guide than Mr. Hardwich, who is 
indefatigable in examining, collecting, and comparing stray scraps of 
knowledge, besides all the more important facts in any way bearing upon 
the scientific branch of photography —nor is he less active in putting to 
the test of actual experiment the various practical suggestions which he 
meets with, provided they offer even the probability (not to say possi- 
bility) of improvement. This in itself is no trifling qualification for a 
teacher, and must entail upon him an amount of labour infinitely greater 
than most persons are aware of. From his position as lecturer at King’s 
College he naturally comes in contact with a large number of devotees 
to the photographic passion, all the more enthusiastic and eager in con- 
sequence of the intoxicating influence (if we may use such a term) that 
is usually experienced by all, who for the first time find they can produce 
a presentable picture. 

One of the pre-eminent qualifications of a teacher is his own aptitude 
for learning and utilising the knowledge of others— and this qualifica- 
tion Mr. Hardwich possesses in a very considerable degree; hence it is 
hat in each succeeding edition of his work, we not only obtain the 
benefit of the author’s own contributions, which are large, but also the 
labours of other willing workers in the field of photographic research, 
and these refined from the previously adherent dross, being subsequently 
sifted and examined by the experimental tests dictated by the skill and 
acuteness of such an accomplished operator as this gentleman has proved 
himself to be. 

Tn the present edition, amongst the alterations and additions, we find 
particulars, given in a popular style, of all the new forms of photographic 
lenses introduced into use during the past two years. 

One of the most important novelties will be found in Chapter VI., on 
he production of pyroxyline, and on the chemistry of the nitrate bath ; 
to ‘those who make the production of collodion a matter of business, the 
mass of valuable information (we had almost said invaluable) contained 
in pages 95 to 110, will repay them many times the whole cost of the 
ook, while to every photographer it is satisfactory to know how to do 
his work properly, even if he prefers to perform the operation by 
deputy. 
in he ages we have quoted, the author has freely published the 
experience he has gained during the past two years in manufacturing 
collodion, not upon a small scale, but what is much more difficult to do 
with any thing like uniformity of result, in very large quantities, many 
hundreds of gallons having been prepared by him ; and this fact of the 
increased difficulty of operating upon a large scale will be acknowledged 
by every maker of collodion. 

There is new and valuable information relative to the production of 
collodion positives upon glass, as also with reference to the correct appli- 
cation of different developing agents, and the circumstances under which 
each is most useful. 

A few pages are devoted to the various modes of paper printing, by 
aid of bichromate of potash and the organic and other substances lately 
associated with it, in order to avoid the use of silver salts. 

There are hints on the construction of glass operating rooms, on tak- 
ing instantaneous pictures, and some very useful ones on photography in 
hot climates, including advice upon packing apparatus and chemicals for 
long journeys. 
n Chapter III. of Part II, we have the excellent method of toning, by 
alkaline chloride of gold, recently given in a paper by the author at the 
Photographic Society ; “and Chapter V. of the same part contains parti- 
culars of several preservative processes, amongst which that with collodio- 
albumenised plates finds most favour, and elaborate details are given for 
practising the same. 

The above are mere indications of the good things to be found in Mr, 
Hardwich’s Manual; and itis not too much to affirm, that no professional 
operator or amateur, desirous of pursuing the scientific branch of photo- 
graphy, can afford to go without a copy of the work in its present form. 


Practical Photography on Glass and Paper. By Cuaruus A. Loya. 


Third Edition. 
(Bland and Co., 153, Fleet Street.) 

Ture is, perhaps, no greater proof of the general and increasing spread. 
of the photographic furor than is evinced in the publication of a large 
number of elementary manuals, some of them extending to several 
editions. 

It will not be necessary for us to enter particularly into any detailed 
description, of the contents of the present work, seeing that as this is the 
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fourth edition the public must already be pretty well acquainted with it; 
we may, however, remark, that a chapter upon “ colouring positives upon 
glass’ has been added on the present occasion. ips 

We regret to notice, that the system of toning paper positives by 
means of the old hyposulphite of soda bath—a system now almost exploded 
—is still recommended. This will probably make way for more recent 
improvements in the next edition ; when we hope, also, to see the acetic 
acid left out of the chloride paper sensitising bath. 

Of course, there are many points to which a practised manipulutor 
might object ; but manuals are not intended for skilled operators, and 
certainly the novice will find much in this pamphlet that will be of 
service in initiating him into the mysteries of the “ dark room,” and the 
mode of conducting photographic incantations. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Paris, February 10, 1859. 

THE beautiful specimen of Herr Pretsch’s photolithographic process, 
presented with the last number of your Photographic Journal, has 
excited a most vivid interest and intense curiosity among our 
photographic savanis. I regret that you did not forward to your 
agent a larger supply of copies; I was literally besieged for mine, 
and could have sold it many hundred times over for what would 
have produced thrice its weight in gold. The one topic in photo- 
graphic salons and ateliers is now “ photographic engraving ;” and 
although new processes are announced daily, “the cry is still they 
come.” Photographers must consider themselves under great 
obligations to your enterprise and liberality, in thus providing 
them with so interesting a specimen of the applicablity of photo- 
graphy to book-illustration, &c. 

Apropos of this subject, a communication from M. J obard, made 
to the Académie des Sciences so long ago as 1840, but only now 
divulged, of a method invented by him for obtaining lithographic 
impressions from heliographic images. As the process is very in- 
genious I shall quote it verbatim. He says, “In my first experi- 
ments with the daguerreotype, which art I introduced into Belgium, 
Irecognised the possibility of lithographing heliographic images, 
by exposing a stone or plate of zinc coated with iodine. Being 
myself a lithographer, it was natural that it should occur to me 
among the first. The'stone or zine plate, instead of being deve- 
loped by exposure to the vapour of mercury, must be immediately 
covered with a thick solution of gum-arabic, blackened with lamp- 
black, and put away in the dark until the gum water becomes dry. 
The stone is then plunged into a bath of water to dissolve the 
gum, and washed. It is next placed on the printing press, and an 
inked roller passed overit. The portions of iodine which have been 
decomposed by the light are found to have been removed by the gum 
which has been placed upon it, which has, in fact, prepared the stone 
for printing from, that is to say, has communicated to it the pro- 
perty of repulsing the particles of oily ink, but which are attracted, 
and attach themselves to, the portions in which the iodine is unde- 
composed, whether the iodine be allowed to is remain or removed 
with a soft sponge. In this way we may obtain proofs perfect in 
every part, with the whites quite pure; but this is a very delicate 
operation, and can only be successfully performed by a very skilful 
lithographer. The zinc plate is treated in exactly the same way 
as the stone. The main point in obtaining a successful result con- 
sists in applying as little ink as possible to the roller.” M. Jobard 
has kept his secret nearly twenty years, but with what motive it 
is not easy to divine, as his process is ingenious, and has not been 
anticipated entirely by others. 

Like the other sciences, photography has ity martyrs. I will 
relate the tragic fate of one who fell a martyr to photographic 
engraving. Whoever has moved within the magic circle of Art in 
this city, must have encountered one of its noblest and most 
devoted enthusiasts in Hurleman, the engraver with a wooden 
leg. How he gained this member history sayeth not; but neither 
he nor his friends would have parted with it, nor exchanged it for 
a better on any account. There was a wonderful power of ex- 
pression in that amorphous wooden leg: it was the index of his 
feelings and emotions, the confidant and interpreter of his though 
It imparted a supernatural eloquence to the music of his steps. 
Was he happy? It rattled along the pavement in bounding steps, 
expressing the joy of the owner’s heart in all sorts of fantastic 
curves and quirks. Was he sad or melancholy? Then it came 
upon the ear like the solemn sepulchral tread of the statue-ghost 
in Don Giovanni. Unfortunately, the latter phase was too often 
apparent: Hurleman was poor, miserably poor, in this world’ 
goods, but rich, unspeakably rich, in genius and devotion to his 
art. He had one bosom friend as poor and as rich as himself—one 
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Carl Muller, a true genius, but who fell an early victim to the 
assaults of poverty. Hurleman never truly felt his poverty ex. 
cepting when it stood in the way of his enjoying good books and 
the treasures of the world of art, or the pleasures usually indulged 
in by artists. Gratuitous exhibitions were never missed by him; 
but only those that attacked his purse. As an engraver his talent 
was truly remarkable; no less so was his skill and delicacy of 
handling. In the manipulation of his art he had no equal; while 
the fertility of his inventive resources was unlimited. When, in 
1846, photographic engraving engaged the attention of the learned, 
0 whom should they so naturally apply as to poor Hurleman? Great 
was his delight when he received from M. Fizeau the commission of 
engraving a daguerreotype plate, with the congratulations of hig . 
riends upon his success in his delicate task. But when the Académie 
decided upon intrusting M. Fizeau with the engraving of an im- 
portant series of daguerrian plates, with a view of encouraging 
similar researches, and of giving the artist some testimony of the 
interest his labours had excited, then Hurleman’s joy knew no 
bounds. On the day when Hurleman left the sitting of the 
Académie charged with this important commission, he was like one 
demented. He could not remain in one place two minutes at a 
time, but rushed from one quarter of the city to another to announce 
his good fortune to his friends and to purchase materials. Then, 
truly, the wooden leg appeared to perform St. Vitus’s dance; 
nothing else could describe its eccentric gyrations. It is sup- 
posed that he must have travelled on his unequal members 
some thirty miles in the latter half of the day. This was more 
than his frail nature could endure. Under a weight of fatigue, 
care and anxiety, he mounted to the top of the lofty staircase 
leading to his humble lodgings, and throwing himself exhausted 
on his bed, was soon attacked by typhus fever, and in a couple of 
days breathed his last sigh upon the bosom of his wife, with his 
only child, a son, clinging piteously to his side. The cemetery of 
Mount Parnassus was near by, and there they made his graye. 
But the tragedy was not yet concluded: his poor, loving wife, ex- 
hausted with the terrible woe and grief that had so suddenly fallen 
upon her, succumbed, in her turn, to the stroke of the disease. 
She sank into the bed from which the cold corpse of her husband 
had just been removed, with the conviction that her last hour had 
arrived. To the entreaties that she should be removed to a hos- 
pital, her reply was,—“ No! let me die here, where he died!” On 
the following day she was interred by the side of her lost husband, 
and the same funereal cypress waves over their graves. In the 
room, so lately redolent with their humble joys and happiness, 
there remained, stupified with grief, their orphan ’son. 

Hurleman was beloved by many who would have flown to his 
side at the first hour of his illness, had they known of it, but this 
sad drama was enacted only in the presence of the performers 
themselves. On the day succeeding the catastrophe, my friend 
Baldus thought he would call upon the poor engraver, to see how 
he was getting on with his work. He mounted up to the sixth 
storey and gaily jerked the bell. But in vain, no response! He 
continued to ring, until an old woman, who occupied a neighbouring 
apartment, attracted by the noise, came to offer an explanation, 
leading the little orphan by the hand. A few words. explained all 
the sad story, and she opened the door of the deserted apartment. 
Tt was nearly empty: the poor artist had been obliged to part with 
every thing to sustain his family, save one -—— an engraving after 
Raffaelle’s Madonna, which his poor friend Muller had given to 
him with his latest breath. M. Baldus took away this engraving, 
and made up a little lottery to dispose of it, by which means he 
raised a sum sufficient to bind the orphan apprentice to M. 
Lerebours, the optician. 

Resets erg et eas 

a Al] Epirortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, éc., should 
be forwarded to the Hditor, Guoran Suavzonr, 2, Upper Hornsey 
ftise, London, N. All Apvertisements and Lmurrers on the Business 
of this Journal, should be addressed to the Pustisuur, 32, Castle Street, 


Liverpool. 
Correspondence, 


BOTTLE DIAPHRAGM. 
To the Error. 


Smr,—Having tried the form of aperture in the diaphragm of a lens for 
landscapes, mentioned by Wm. Ross in your valuable Journal, I beg to 
state that the effect produced is a beautiful clearness over the whole 
picture. By placing the diaphragm within the lens, instead of exter- 
nally, still greater clearness is, in my opinion, thus produced. 

Iam, yours, &c 


January 2, 1859. DAWSON CAMPBELL. 


February 15, 1859] 
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CLOSE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 
THE PRESS EXCLUDED. 
To the Epiror. 


Sm,—As correspondent of your Journal from Edinburgh, I request a 
little space to make public the proceedings of the Photographic Society 
of Scotland, in connection with my presence at their monthly meetings 
—proceedings which I consider to be at variance with liberal and open 
conduct, and not calculated, by any means, to raise that Society in the 
estimation of the scientific public. The facts are briefly these --- 

Being requested by the publisher of your Journal to send up reports of 
the papers read at the meetings of the Photographic Society here, Lattended 
the last meeting of the season, held in July, and that in November when 
the new session commenced; I took short-hand notes of the proceedings, 
which I transcribed in an abridged form, and duly forwarded to you for 
publication. At the close of the November meeting I was questioned by 
the Secretary as to the capacity in which I attended the meetings, and 
informed that gentleman that I was there as reporter for an Edinburgh 
newspaper and also for your Journal. The Secretary thereupon explained 
to me that he would be only too happy to see me present in the former capa- 
city, but that in consequence of a special arrangement which the Society 
had entered into with the Journal of the Photographic Society, the pre- 
gence of a reporter for another photographic newspaper was contrary to 
the wishes of the members generally. ‘The arrangement alluded to he 
stated to be as follows:—that the Jowrnal of the Photographic Society 
had agreed, in return for an exclusive and official report of the Society’s 
proceedings furnished to their paper, to supply the members of the 
Society with copies of the Journal at prime cost or at a reduced rate. 
He went on to state, that if my presence at the meeting was under the 
sanction of the managers of the Journal of the Photographic Society, the 
Society would not object to my taking notes, but as matters stood, the 
presence of any reporter for a rival journal was objected to. 

In a few days after the November meeting, I called upon the Secretary 
at’ his office, and after a lengthy conversation, requested that he would 
insert my name on the business circular for the December meeting of the 
Society as a candidate for admission as a member, in which character I 
considered I would have an undeniable right to take notes of whatever 
transpired at the meetings. This course, Sir, appeared to me to be my 
only alternative, after hearing, personally, the opinions of the Secretary. 
Through some informalities, my name was not inserted in the circulars 
either of the December or January meetings, but it appeared in the 
programme of the last meeting held on Tuesday. I thought it my duty 
to attend that meeting to see how matters turned, and the result I will 
briefly narrate. In answer to a question by a member, as to how my 
presence would affect the special arrangement with the London Journal, 
the Secretary, after reviewing the circumstances of the cage, and the con- 
yersation which passed between us, intimated, that if the Society did not 
adhere to the arrangement with the London people, the copies of the 
Journal would of course not be supplied at the reduced rate in future, 
and moreover, the Society would not have acted in an honourable manner 
with the other parties to the agreement. A discussion afterwards en- 
sued, and the result of the ballot was, that twenty-three black balls were 
thrown in against my admission to the Society, and two white ones in 
my favour. ‘The President, in acquainting me with this condition of 
things, gave me an assurance, on the part of the Society, that in proceeding 
as they had done, the members acted solely on the principle of the afore- 
said agreement, without any consideration whatever of a personal nature. 

This exclusion from the Society I consider to be both unfair and im- 
politic. In the first place, I will venture to assert that there are many 
members who, up till the last meeting of the Society, were entirely ignorant 
of the agreement referred to. That all persons joining the Society 
should, without intimation of any kind, be bound down under an arrange- 
ment of which they know nothing, appears to me to be a system of secret 
tyranny. Why should not the members of a society —formed for the 
purpose of forwarding a certain art —haye the privilege of taking what- 
ever notes they please in their private capacity, and transmi ting them 
to any quarter? Are they to be prohibited from exercising this right? 
If go, it is manifest injustice. If an arrangement such as this really 
exists, why is there no mention of it in the Society’s laws, so that mem- 
bers joining may fully understand, before sending in their names, the 
peculiar conditions under which they attach themselves to the So- 
ciety. Several gentlemen on Tuesday evening expressed themselves 
rongly against a reporter being allowed to take verbatim notes of every 
paper read at their meetings; upon which I thought it well to state 
openly that such was not my intention, and would not be my practice 
if admitted on the roll, and that I should restrict myself to sending 
condensed notices —though not limiting them to any specified extent— 
of the business that transpired. Now, how is it that the Society has so 
strong an objection to any report sent up to other than their patron 
journal? Simply because they receive copies of the paper “at a reduced 
rate.” For a few pence, then, saved per week or fortnight, here is a 
leading scientific society placing itself, body and spirit, under the sway 
and guidance of the organ of a distinct association, located four hundred 
miles away. Dothey gainbyit? Yes, assuredly, by the pence in question. 
Is there any sacrifice to the “filthy lucre?” isthere any loss of independent 
action? I leave you, sir, to judge—I leave you to weigh in the scale, 
against the coppers, the result of this mean motive, for the exclusion of 
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the public press. 


But it is an agreement, and it would be dishonourable 


to break through it! Is it, I ask, an agreement on any real solid princi- 
ple? By no means. ‘The Society send their papers to one public scien- 
tific journal. Is not publicity a benefit to all well-organised associations? 
The Society admits this, by the very fact of sacrificing so much to print. 
In what respect, then, would the Society not gain by wider publicity ? 
Really the Photographic Society of Scotland must have been (to use a 
popular phrase) “bamboozled” by their friends in London — their in- 
genuousness must have been largely imposed upon. Surely it would be 
more honourable to cancel so absurd an arrangement than to preserve it 
—more advantageous to the science they seek to make known — more 
just to themselves as a society, if scarely so profitable as otherwise to 
their pockets. As itis, the mysterious agreement comes to an end on 
the 1st proximo. May I ask the obliging Secretary whether the inte- 
resting event will be recorded on the minutes, or endorsed on the back 
of the parchment certificate of compact, so that the hundred or more 
members may have some idea of the approaching crisis? That it is an 
important event who candoubt? The Secretary himself took the trouble 
0 inform the forty or fifty gentlemen present on Tuesday night, that by 
he arrangement no less a sum than Twelve Shillings per annum was 
gaved to each of them. Undoubtedly these worthy gentlemen never 
efore supposed that their balance sheets were so largely affected by 
heir membership. Were it not for distressing the Secretary, I think, 
sir, I could show that the twelve shillings is a shilling or two beyond 
he mark. Perhaps the Society will, after March, raise its terms with 
he Journal of the Photographic Society, and get the cost per copy of 
hat paper further lowered by one penny or twopence. What an im- 
mense influx of members would the Society then experience! Why, sir, 
it would surely induce some thirty out of the forty professional plioto- 
graphers of Edinburgh to join it, instead of the miserable, but “dauntless 
three,” who at present represent the profession in “ Modern Athens |) on 
he Society’s roll. It may possibly be principle which keeps these thirty- 
seven professional gentlemen aloof from the Society—not principle on 
their part, sir, but on the part of the Society; for, if you recollect, it 
was principle that induced the “committee of bachelors,” last year, to 
discard Rejlander’s glorious work, The Two Ways of Life, which would 
have carried everything before it,in any exhibition, and set up in its 
stead—strictly on principle, mind—a nude Niobe, who, assuredly, must 
have been ‘all tears” on the occasion! 

Now, sir, I do not intend to take up space by recounting how the 
matter of my exclusion has been ‘ worked” by the Secretary, or by 
noticing the preliminary “meetings of council” to get up the brief for 
he prosecution—these immense efforts being so well represented in the 
attendance on Tuesday night, which was much larger than usual, I am 
content to believe that the black clique of “twenty-three” is only the 
majority of a meeting, and not of a Society. The members could not 
have objected to my admission on the ground of not being a professional 
photographer or an amateur ; for, like many other members who haye 
never divided the Society in submitting their names as candidates for 
entrance, I am simply an “admirer of the art.’’ I do not know, sir, 
what the rules in such questions are with other kindred societies ; but 
T am bold to affirm, that few would adopt the course which the Scottish 
Photographic Society has taken in this instance. The society is 
“close” and exclusive—beyond the periodical “paragraphs” they for- 
ward to local journals here, and beyond the lengthy MS. they forward 
monthly to their fostering mo her,— The Journal of the ,Photographic 
Society. Members must not take notes and use them at discretion — 
or at indiscretion — on pain of blackballs and exclusion! 

Let the scientific public, then, shun an association which is de- 
pendent and so excessively “honourable” to itsagreements ; for it never 
can, while existing under the rammels of an opposition society, and 
working under such mean conditions — conditions too mean to figure in 
the laws and regulations—secure that respect to which otherwise its 
eminent position might lay claim.— I am, yours, &c. P.M: EY 
Edinburgh, February 8, 1859. ‘ 
[We think our correspondent errs in his selection of the vulnerable 
point:—the Society has made a defensive treaty ; there is ne reason 
why it should also be gffensive. —Ep.] 

eae, 
HONEY PROCESS, &c. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—I am extremely obliged to you for the kind way you have helped 
me out of numerous difficulties. ‘The only way I have of showing my 
gratitude to you, is in advocating your very ably written and valuable 
Journal to my friends, both amateur and professional, which I do with 
my utmost power. Ihave met, I am sorry to say, with some failures in 
your simple and beautiful honey process which has succeeded so well in 
other hands. I find, on developing, that the picture acquires a dis- 
agreeable red tone, and is covered with minute holes. I do not know 
where to find a detailed account of the process, which would remedy the 
evil complained of, and give me some idea of the length of exposure 
required in comparison with the humid collodion process. There is an 
account of your process in Mr. Sparling’s book, in “ Orr’s Circles,” 
succeeded by a paper on the same subject, by Dr. Mansell, of Guernsey, 
which I suppose you know. Do you consider his modification of your 
process as good as the original ? 
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Accept my apology for trespassing on your time, and, with sincere 
thankerNeRere tis ee yours, &c., F ELY. 

P.S.—Will you also please to tell me how I could get sufficient in- 
tensity with iron developer. g 

We thank you heartily for your kind expressions. 

The red tone in the negative is rather an indication of over-exposure. 
If the collodion be suitable, that is, moderately old and spongy in struc- 
ture, and the syrup. well filtered, you ought not to have the minute 
holes. Dr. Mansell’s modifications are good, especially the use of steam 
before developing, and the pictures taken by that gentleman bear 
undeniable evidence of his success. 

For ordinary dry plates we prefer Dr. Norris's or collodio-albumen, 
that is, if we have to prepare for use at an indefinite time ; but if for use 
the following day, we still stick to our old sticky mess, as we have 
seen it designated. For interiors we know it to he first-rate, better 
even than wet collodion. 

We find that, at this season of the year, the iron developing solution 
recommended by Mr. Hardwich is also good for syruped collodion, viz., 
distilled water six and a-half drachms, Beaufoy’s acetic acid one and a- 
half drachms, protosulphate of iron fifteen grains—dissolve; then add 
acetate of soda ten grains. After exposure (lens fourteen inches focus, 
aperture five-eighths of an inch) for four minutes, steam the plate by 
holding it over a dish of hot water, then pour on the above-named de- 
veloper ; the image will appear rather slowly and very likely in patches, 
but this is of no consequence; keep the solution gently flowing back- 
wards and forwards until the whole is evenly developed, and as soon 
as this has come about, immediately wash away the iron solution, no 
matter how weak the picture may be. Wix with hyposulphite of soda, 
wash well with common water, drain slightly, and then wash with a few 
ounces of distilled water, again drain, and pour on some of the following, 
namely, distilled water one ounce, pyrogallic acid two grains, citric acid 
one grain, to which you must add about twenty drops of pure solution 
of nitrate of silver (about thirty grains to the ounce), but not that which 
has previously been used for baths or any other purpose. 

This last is a great point in preventing the little holes you mention, 
which ave sometimes due to the formation of chloride or iodide of silver 
in a minute state of division. Finally wash well. No more fixing 
required. 

By the above you may make either syruped or ordinary collodion ag 
dense as you please—Ep. | 


DIAPHRAGMS FOR PORTRAIT COMBINATIONS. 


To the Evrror. 

Sir,—Having elsewhere published the particulars of my lens as made 
by Mr. Goddard, for landscapes and views or groups, with internal 
diaphragm, and the same having been read at the September meeting of 
the Birmingham Society and considered the most perfect way of mount- 
ing a landscape lens, I beg now to show the mode of using the interior 
stops in the compound or portrait combination which I have adopted with 
most decided success. ‘The diagram I send, fully illustrates the improve- 
ment I have made, which obviates all reflected light from tubes, &c. 


The figure shows the stops as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, in 
front, 5, 6,7 in the tube, and 8 the central diaphragm, which for 3% lenses 
may be 24 without any loss of active light or of definition, which will be 


he funnel or projecting 


greatly assisted by the whole. All false glare will be removed, and any 
one may easily make the addition with cardboard, well blackened; it can 
be made to draw out, a tube being constructed of cardboard first, then 
the stops fixed in by rings of cardboard glued between each, which holds 
them fast in. —I am yours, &c. 

69, Blenheim Street, Newcastle-on- Tyne. JOHN BROWN. 
For a 3# lens No. 5, is 22 in opening. The front, or No. 4, is 34 in opening 
6, ,, 24 ” ” ” 2) 0 OF ” 

7, ” 24 ” ” ” 2, ” 4 ” 
easy 


AN OPEN QUESTION. 


To the Eprror. 
Dear Sm,—I think that if the Photographic Society has another 
exhibition next year there should be some arrangement so as to 
evince an aim beyond mere show aud sale, Classify and specify, if you 


0 ” 
” ag 


like, and keep each class in a separate division or compartment, For 
instance :— 
. Portraits. 
. Sea and landscapes, 
. Architecture. 
. Still life representations. 
. Scientific illustrations and machinery. 
. Studies from cattle—all sorts (no studies from man or woman 
allowed, unless in becoming habiliments !). 
. Made-up groups and manufactured pictures. 
. New methods of printing, or different manipulations for 
silver prints from those in ordinary use. 
9. Novel applications improvised during the year. 
10. Copies of prints or pictures, or sculpture (altogether, for I see 
no more difficulty in copying a good print than a bad one), 
11. Instruments. : 
It might then yet be a novelty and rest to the mind, since there would 


be less confusion.—I am, yours, &c. 
Wolverhampton. 0. G. REJLANDER. 


gts 
PASTE-BOARD CAMERA BACKS. 


To the Eprror. 

Sm,— From the report, contained in your last number, of Mr. Roger- 
son’s observations on the subject of paste-board camera backs, at the last 
meeting of the Chorlton Photographic Association, your readers are at 
liberty to infer, that the Macclesfield Photographic Society has been the 
means of bringing forward the article to which he alluded. Permit me 
to say, that although this form of back was introduced, probably for the 
first time, at the meeting of the Macclesfield Society in June last, and 
has since met with considerable favour amongst its members, the credit 
of the idea is due to Mr. W. B. Osborn, treasurer of the>Birmingham 
Photographic Society, who will, doubtless, be able to give any informa- 
tion your readers may desire respecting it. I trouble you with these 
remarks, in consequence of inquiries having been made from us as to the 
slide, as well as from a sense of what is due to the gentleman just named. 
—Iam, yours, &c. C. R. JESPER, 
Treasurer to the Macclesfield 

Photographic Society. 


an BD OUP co bo pL 


Macclesfield, February 9, 1859. 


pe ag es 
VALLANTIN’S LENSES. 


To the Eprror. 

Srr,— In answer to a query of your correspondent, ‘ Dublinensis,” in 
your last number, regarding M. Vallantin’s lenses, I notice you say that 
you have never heard of them. 

As agent in Scotland for M.Vallantin, will you allow me to inform you, 
that he has been a manufacturing optician for thirty-five years, and that 
he has received two medals for his lenses — one (of the first class) at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1855; and all my experience goes to prove, that his 
lenses are uniformly very good.—I am, yours, &c. 

Glasgow, February 4, 1859. JOHN SPENCER. 


a 
WANTED —A SOCIETY, 
To the Eprror. 

Smr,—I wish you would give the Glasgow photographers and amateurs 
a hint that they are not up to the times—that they, like those in other 
large cities, should have an extensive Photographic Society and occasion- 
ally an Exhibition. Iam aware that there is a Photographic Society in 
Glasgow ; but it is a very quiet one. I knoy, also, that there is the Pho- 
tographic Society of Scotland; but its head-quarters are at Edinburgh, and 
few photographers can afford to lose a day, and spend about ten shillings, 
to see the Annual Exhibition. Hoping that my suggestion will meet 
with approval, T am, yours, &c. J.R, A. 

Glasgow, Feb. 8, 1859. 

poe Tepe now ear eee 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. R. — Thank you for the news. 

Janus Burns — Have an adjustable front to your camera by all means. 
We have a scheme for a cheap swinging-back that we may very likely 
publish shortly — also one for a very steady folding tripod. 

T. 8. S. — We have never tried lenses by the maker you name — but 
report does not speak very favourably thereof, We think you must be 
somewhat confused in your ideas about Petzval’s new form, which is not 
@ portrait combination, as your remarks about the diaphragms seem to 
imply you imagine it to be. 

A Youxe Buorwxer— Ammonio-ferric-oxalate is better known as the 
ammonio-oxalate of tron; it is a double salt of a crystalline nature, and of 
alight yellow colour. It is analogous in composition to the ammonio- 
citrate of iron, which is kept by most druggists, and which latter for pho- 
tographic purposes may be generally substituted for the former. Ammo- 
nio-oxalate of tron can be obtained from most good operative chemists, not 
druggists, or may be made as follows :—Into a solution of oxalic acid, pour 
some per-chloride of iron (kept by druggists), when a yellow precipitate 
will be formed; pour off the fluid and dissolve the yellow powder in 
liquor-ammoniz ; evaporate and crystallise. 

_R.T. W.’”—“A hater of Personalities "—" W, Housley” —“ Veritas” 
—*D. W Hill "— Doubtful,” &c., in our next, 

Recuiyep — “J, 8,” 
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In is with no small amount of regret that we feel called upon 
to repudiate the responsibility for anything that appears in these 
columns; but as regards the last report of the meeting of the 
Photographic Society of Scotland, given at page 47, we are con- 
strained to do so most emphatically, a portion of it haying been 
couched in language that we cannot at all approve, and would 
most certainly have declined to sanction for publication under 
any conceivable circumstances, had the same been submitted to 
us as usual. Fortunately we were in Edinburgh on the day of 
publication, and going into the shop of our agent in that city 
the same evening, we discovered the inadvertence, and lost no 
time in immediately calling upon the gentlemen whose proceed- 
ings are commented upon so unceremoniously, in order to ex- 
press our regret for the occurrence, and to explain how it had 
taken place. Although the gentlemen alluded to were good 
enough to accept our explanation as satisfactory to them, we 
feel that our readers also are entitled to know how the matter 
occurred, as we should be very sorry to allow it to be supposed 
that any one with whom we have relations should be liable 
to similar contumelious treatment, the recurrence of which we. 
have taken stringent measures to prevent in future. 

The facts are as follow:—In consequence of what we must 
still regard as the ill-advised exclusion of our reporter from the 
meeting of the Society, a member who was present and who 
dissented from the policy pursued, furnished us with a state- 
ment of the proceedings, with comments thereon in the light in 
which they were regarded by him, but intending the facts only 
to form the basis for our report. 

It unfortunately happened that at the time when the com- 
munication came into the hands of our printer (a few hours only 
before going to press), we were wandering in the “Land o’Cakes,” 
and our movements were unayoidably somewhat eccentric, so 
that no proof for correction reached our hands. Knowing that 
reports of meetings are valueless unless published within a 
moderate time after the meetings are held, our printer, with 
more zeal than discretion, inserted it just as he had set it up 
and without any editorial supervision at all —hence the some- 
what startling form in which it appeared. 

There are few matters that have not their comic side, and 
this is no exception : — so to show how differently the same thing 
strikes the various parties concerned, we may instance that the 
culprit in the offence above noticed coolly remarks, that he sees 
no objection to describing the expressions used by an advocate 
as “lawyer's slang,” and thinks it not half so bad as calling his 
assistant « Printer’s Devin. This ought to be conclusive. 


In our report of the last meeting of the Manchester Photo- 
graphic Society, some observations will be found from Mr. 
Dorrington, relative to the advantage of employing a thin filn 
of albumen or gelatine upon glasses previously to coating the 
same with collodion. 

It is somewhat singular, that on the very day on which we 
received our copy of that report, being then at Glasgow, we 
were informed by a local professional photographer, that he had 
for nearly a year and a half been in the habit of coating all his 
plates with albumen, whether intended for positives or negatives, 
upon collodion; and this was without our having previously 


a few minutes’ time. 
‘boxes, and are then ready for the collodion. 


named to him the communication to the meeting at Manchester. 
On the following evening, we again met with similar informa- 
tion from an amateur photographer. So that, although in each 
case a considerable difference in the manipulatory details was 
recommended, the principle was identical; and the concurrent 
testimony to its value occurring in three different directions 
appears to us as highly satisfactory. 

The Manchester report speaks for itself. Of our two Glasgow 
friends, the first named, Mr. McNab, described his method of: 
operating as follows :—The glasses being cleaned, some albumen 
from a new-laid egg having been first mixed with about five or 
six times its volume of water, is to be lightly rubbed all over one 
side of the glass by means of a small piece of thoroughly clean 
sponge, then a quantity of the dilute albumen poured on and 
off again (the previous sponging being to cause the albumen 
to flow readily when poured on); and having been drained 
pretty closely, assisting off the superfluous quantity at the lower 
angle with blotting paper, the glasses are to be immediately 
dried in front of a brisk fire, which operation is accomplished in 
The plates can be stored away in racked 
The film is so thin 
and brilliant, that it is difficult to ascertain which side has been 
coated ; it is therefore advisable to place them in the boxes with 
the coated side always turned in one particular direction, 

Mr, Church, our other friend, proceeds in a different manner 
as regards the preliminary operations; and he states, that some 
dilute albumen with which he coats the plates has been in use 
for many months. To a quantity of white of egs, say one ounce, 
half a drachm of liquor ammonie and six ounces of water are 
added, and the whole shaken together. The glasses are cleaned 
with a little dilute nitric acid (acid one part, water three parts), 
rinsed under a tap, slightly drained, and immediately, while still 
wet, coated with the dilute albumen, and then dried as above de- 
scribed, By this plan, in course of time, the albumen becomes 
a trifle more diluted; this, however, causes no inconvenience, 
and the strength is easily restored by the occasional addition of 
a small quantity of undiluted albumen, 


Iy the exhibition of the Photographic Society of Scotland, now 
open at George Street, Edinburgh, we noticed some pictures by 
Mr. Kibble, of a character very much out of the common way, 
some being portraits and others landscapes, but all taken with 
a single combination lens of long focus, and all in a very short 
space of time, upon dry plates; the exposure varying from the 
one-fortieth part of a second of time to five seconds for some 
of the views, in which the ripple on the water, the clouds, the 
houses, and trees, are all included; the portraits ranging from 
five to fifteen seconds of exposure. ‘These productions are not 
without some faults, the landscapes being scarcely as sharply 
focussed as we should like, for instance, but are highly interest- 
ing and valuable, as indicative of accomplishing a great desi- 
deratum — the introduction of living objects into our landscape 
subjects, and that, too, upon dry plates. 

We had the pleasure of an interview with Mr. Kibble, but 
are not at liberty to state more at present, than that his success 
in this direction is chiefly owing to long-continued and careful 
developement of the impressed film, well protected from light of 
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any kind. Mr. Kibble is still actively engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of his experiments, and as soon as they are completed he 
has promised to publish the results. 

Mr. Kibble’s productions are unlike most instantaneous pic- 
tures in one very important particular, being of large dimen- 
sions; and some idea of the labour undertaken by him may 
be conceived when we mention that he has coated plates five 
feet in length, and in one instance has occupied ninety hours in 
the developement of a single picture, the solutions requiring 
frequent renewal. 

We think that the last few months have been prolific in’the 
publication of important points in connection with the dry 
processes. 


We have so many inquiries just now in connection with the 
toning of paper positives, partly in consequence of a remark 
we made lately, “that we had considered the use of the old 
hyposulphite bath for that purpose quite exploded,” that we 
presume a few remarks upon the subject may prove acceptable 
to some of our readers. 

Our reason for the supposition expressed arose from the fact 
that we feel convinced. the majority of our professional photo- 
graphers are desirous of producing proofs that are permanent in 
their character; and as it has been demonstrated beyond a 
question that proofs toned with gold instead of with sulphur 
are undeniably more stable, and the manipulation thereof more- 
oyer by no means more difficult, we presumed that none know- 
ing the better course would resort to the worse. It appears, 
however, from the letters we receive, that there are some who 
are not familiar with the more approved methods of toning with 
gold. 

This material was first employed for the purpose im an acid 
condition by M. Le Gray; the chief inconvenience experienced 
being the necessity for an enormous amount of over-printing in 
order to preserve the proofs from total destruction of the half 
tones. Mr. Sutton recommended the substitution of sel d'or, 
or double hyposulphite of gold and sodium, and this avoided 
the great destruction of-the half tints; but, as was demonstrated 
by Mr. Hardwich, the reduction of the gold was due to the 
formation of sulphide of silver, and thus the lights sometimes 
suffered and became of an unpleasant yellowish hue. In order 
to obviate this yellowness we employed a bath of carbonate of soda 
between that of the sel d’or and hyposulphite of soda. Sub- 
sequently our friend Mr. Forrest, of Liverpool, gave a formula 
for the use of chloride of gold with an excess of carbonate of 
soda in one bath, to be applied to the proofs with a brush. In 
the Journal of the Photographic Society, for 22nd of November, 
1858, page 88, we find the Hditor quoting a bath, suggested 
by Mr. Waterhouse, in which the addition of citric acid to the 
preceding is recommended. 

On the 7th December last, Mr. Hardwich read a paper, at 
the Photographic Society, On Toning with an alkaline chloride 
of Gold, an abstract of which appeared in our No. 88, p. 4. 
We may remark that a typical error (subsequently corrected) 
there quotes the strength of the gold solution at one grain to 
the ounce of water, instead of to the drachm. ‘The principal 
noyelty introduced is the elevation of the temperature until 
commencement of reduction of the gold is indicated by a bluish 
tinge in the solution, in which condition it is exceedingly active. 
After toning, the proofs are fixed in an alkaline solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, in order to prevent the chance of liberating 
sulphur. This is a process that cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended as efficient, permanent, and certain in its results; 
neither is it more troublesome than other methods, especially if 
performed, as employed by Mr. Church, as follows, viz.:— Take 
of solution of chloride of gold (eight grains to the ounce of 
water) one fluid drachm, sesqui-carbonate of soda (commonly 
called bi-carbonate) one drachm, citric acid twenty grains, 
water six ounces, and dissolve. Then add to the preceding six 
ounces of boiling water, and use it immediately. After all red- 


ness, when viewed by transmitted light, has disappeared, rinse 
the prints in common water, and fix in a bath of hyposulphite 
of soda six ounces, carbonate of soda half an ounce, water one 
pint — wash as usual after about ten minutes immersion. 

We believe that by this process gold is substituted entirely 
for silver in the formation of the image. 

Another yery excellent method has been published by Mr. F. 
Maxwell Lyte, which is very analogous to the preceding, and 
also produces beautiful results. Ten grains of neutralised 
chloride of gold, with three drachms of pure phosphate of soda, 
are to be dissolved in one pint of distilled water. The mixture 
should be neutral to blue litmus paper; if not, a little soda 
must be added. In this, as in Mr. Hardwich’s method, all free 
nitrate of silver must be washed away, and the proofs immersed 
in a weak solution of salt and water before submitting them to 
the toning bath. Bi-borate of soda (borax) 108 grains, may be 
substituted for the three drachms of phosphate above indicated. 
Any quantity of this bath may be prepared and kept in stock, as 
it does not deteriorate; but only so much of it as is requisite 
should be employed for toning any prints, and the residue not 
returned to the stock bottle, but any remaining gold, &c., pre- 
cipitated by any convenient method. ‘The toned prints may be 
fixed in the bath previously recommended, or in one having a 
little chalk diffused throughout it —- the latter preferred by Mr. 
Lyte. Hither of the above processes is applicable to albumen- 
ised as well as to plain paper proofs, and we are convinced that 
photographers will find much advantage in their use. 


We have been favoured by an inspection of specimens of Mr. 
Hooper’s turpentine waxed-paper pictures, which are clear, 
sharp, intense, and full of half-tone; the process will be found 
in another column. 

Mr. Forrest has also sent for our examination some of the 
cardboard dark slides alluded to in his note, published in the 
present number ; they are very ingenious, and, in our opinion, 
so convenient, that we purpose adopting them, with some trifling 
modification, for dry collodionised plates. 


We are informed by M. Martin Laulerie, Acting Secretary of 
the French Photographie Society, that an extension of twelve 
days for sending in specimens for exhibition at the forthcoming 
Exposition at the Palais de 1 Industrie will be accorded in fayour 
of foreign contributors, who give notice of their intention to 
exhibit on or before the 20th instant. Communications to be 
addressed to M. Laulerie, No. 11, Rue Drouet, a Paris. 
Nig AA EN a 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 
By Crartes Herson, F.C.S. 


I aw not about to,bring forward another new process, and possibly 
not to say any thing new; but I think one of the objects of societies 
like our own is, that each member should give the others the benefit 
of any observations he may make. 

During the past seasons I have been working at dry processes; 
and, like most others, spoiled many plates before I got any good 
results, and it is the hope of preventing other beginners from 
spoiling so many, which has induced me, in the absence of any 
more important paper, to make a few observations this evening. 
Until last season I had never tried any of the dry processes, because 
Thad not seen any pictures from dry plates which were not hard 
black or white things, as compared with those from wet plates;* 
but at the beginning of last summer, Mr. Heath showed me some 
pictures taken by the Rev. Mr. Cleaver, which equalled any thing 
I had seen from wet collodion negatives. Mr. Heath kindly pro- 
cured for me particulars of the process employed by Mr. Cleaver, 
which I found to be Maxwell Lyte’s metagelatine process, with the 
addition of a little honey and citric acid to the gelatine solution ; 
but the collodion contains a large proportion of bromide, and in 
this I believe the beauty of his results depends. In No. 76 of the 
Journal of the Photographic Society, Mr, C. has published his process; 
which differs in one or two points from that he originally sent to 
Mr. Heath. 


* I do not under the head of dry processes include the honey, as that is rather used a3 
a means of preventing the plate from drying. 
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You are all aware that I advocate the use of two equivalents of 
iodide to one equivalent of bromide of ammonium, for landscape 
collodion, wet or dry. I believe the condition of things to be just 
about this: —that you may take six views on a wet collodion with 
only iodide, and by a proper arrangement of stops, &c., five out of 
the six will be very good, but the sixth will not, though by the 
use of a proper proportion of bromide it may be taken well and 
easily ; while on a dry collodion, if it contain only iodide, for one 
view that you can take you will find five that you cannot — that 
is, if you look for any thing like delicacy of half-tone and proper 
effect. I now always employ the same collodion for dry plates 
which I before described to this Society, using nothing but iodide 
and bromide of ammonium. 

Some difference of opinion exists.as to the kind of collodion best 
suited for dry plates—some advocating a pyroxyline made at a 
high temperature, others as expressly directing a low temperature 
to be employed. My own experience is in favour of a pyroxyline, 
made at as high a temperature as possible, without producing an 
explosion, and using plenty of it in the collodion. It is but little 
use giving formule for making pyroxyline, as many very good 
ones are already published; but it is impossible to communicate 
the one great requisite — experience; and every one must make 
up his mind to produce a good deal of bad pyroxyline before he 
makes any uniformly good. I make my collodion as follows :— 


Pyroxyline .....ccserseeseeers secobnGudadeoc elptaeanlals 
Ether ....... 5 drachms. 
FAI COWOlerseesseesessesesseses: saarioooon0uRs 1 ditto. 


Todising solution :— 


Todide of ammonium vies 
Bromide ditto do. 
FACOG gang s0iceprenne 1 ounce. 


Two drachms of this solution to six of the collodion. This makes 
a very strong and highly iodised collodion, and requires a bath of 
proportionate strength; for, in collodion, as in paper, if the bath 
be weak in proportion to the collodion, the iodide is not firm in the 
film. This is the case to eyen a greater extent when bromides are 
employed than with a simply iodised collodion. The bath I find to 
work the best is made thus :—dissolve one ounce of nitrate of silver 
in three of distilled water; totwo ounces of this add about three grains 
of iodide and one grain of bromide of ammonium, previously dis- 
solved in a little water, making the whole up to nine ounces by the 
addition of water and half-an-ounce of spirit of wine; filtering, and 
finally adding the remaining ounce of solution of nitrate of silver. 
It will be observed, that the iodide and bromide are added to the 
bath in the same relative proportion as to the collodion. I have 
tried using them in different proportions, but never then got the 
bath to work so satisfactorily. It is just possible that this may be 
accidental, but so it is. Ps i 

The salts of potassium may be substituted for those of ammonium 
in the bath, preserving the same relative equivalent proportions. 
Lhave been led to enter into these details concerning bromised 
collodion, because some of my friends have been troubled with 
streaky plates, &c., when endeavouring to use it; and as I believe 
it to be the proper thing for dry plates, they are not altogether 
out of place here. 

With respect to the various substances that haye been proposed 
for coating the plates, I do not know that, as far as the results are 
concerned, any one is very superior to the others. The great 
points seem to be to use it as thin as possible, so as to form a 
coating at all, and 1o put it on the plate in a proper manner. I 
prefer the use of metagelatine, because of its convenience. It 
will keep any time when well prepared, which renders it superior 
to albumen, which must be used pretty fresh, and it may be em- 
ployed cold, which makes it much more convenient than gelatine. 

What I have used was according to Lyte’s formula, only with 
the addition of more spirit. It consists of one ounce of gelatine, 
eighteen of water, and two of spirit of wine. This ensures the 
keeping of the solution, and makes it run very limpid. The 
addition of citric acid I am inclined to think no improvement; it 
appears to have a tendency to produce that excessive intensity 
which is the great evil of dry plates. With respect to the ad- 
dition of a little honey, I can hardly yet make up my mind; but I 
think it may give increased sensibility. 

For washing I have used the vertical bath, as recommended by Mr. 
Cleaver, and believe that it is better not to wash the plates too much: 
a quart of water will wash a dozen stereoscopic plates quite well. 


Suncconne WS enemiaee, 


* The alcohol is distilled first from chloride of calcium, and then from potash, and the 
ether from potash, so that both are anhydrous, and free from all products of oxidation. 
They should be preserved in small bottles, quite full, 


Much has been said on the necessity of drying-the plates in an 
oven before coating them with the collodion, to prevent blistering. 
I have no doubt it is a good plan for those who have convenience 
for it; but if the collodion be kept for some little time after 
iodising, and the metagelatine be thin enough, I have not found it 
necessary. I have found the collodion work well after keeping a 
fortnight or so. 

The coating the plate with the metagelatine is the most im- 

portant part of the process, and it is the proper management of 
this that enables one to dispense with so much washing. When I 
first began I did as is usually directed—drained the plate after 
washing, poured on the preservative solution, and worked it back- 
wards and forwards on the plate for some time before draining it 
off—and nine-tenths of my plates turned out bad. The preservative 
solution has, of course, a much higher specific gravity than the 
film of water on the plate, and when thus mixed with it, makes 
those whirling sort of marks which always accompany the mixing 
of solutions of different degrees of density ; and even if the move- 
ment of the plate be continued till all these whirls cease to be 
visible, the sensitive coat is often marked indelibly ; moreover, 
whatever nitrate of silyer may remain in the film of water on the 
plate, is thus mixed with the preservative solution, which renders 
it necessary that the washing of the plate should be very perfect 
before the said solution is applied. By proceeding in the following 
manner I have never had a marked plate :— 
After the plate is removed from the water bath, let it drain well 
with its lower edge on some blotting paper, and dry the back of 
the plate also with blotting paper. When well drained, hold it 
quite horizontal (a pneumatic plate-holder is the best thing for 
this purpose), and pour some of the metagelatine all along one of 
the shorter edges of the plate (about two drachms does for a ste- 
reoscopic plate); then tilt the plate very slightly, so as to make 
the solution flow in one slow even wave to the other end of the 
plate—not slanting across it. The solution being more dense than 
the water on the plate, forces the latter before it, and leaves only 
what is actually in the pores of the collodion; it is quite curious 
to see the quantity of water thus pumped out, as it were, from a 
plate which seemed perfectly drained. When the solution has all 
collected at the lower edge of the plate, tilt it very slightly 
towards one corner, and allow the excess to flow off; then pour on 
a second quantity of the metagelatine in precisely the same way, 
and at the same end of the plate as the first, and let it flow off in 
the same manner, This second quantity does over again for the 
first coating of another plate. The plate should then be placed up 
on end to dry, when it is ready for use. The only other point on 
which I have anything to remark is the developing, and much 
depends on doing this sufficiently slow. First make a developer 
as follows :— 


Pyrogallic acid.....cseseerees ecasere a. 6 grains. 
Spirit of wine ... $ ounce. 
Glacial acetic acid 4 drachm, 
WVViaber ebcnaptctioatnctes oh Svew cee saneaeant 54 ounces. 


After the plate has been well wetted with distilled water, pour 
over it a solution, made by mixing half an ounce of the above, 
with half an ounce of water, and two drops of a thirty-grains 
solution of nitrate of silver. This developes the picture very 
slowly, and of a feeble light brown colour, but the developement 
may be continued till all the details are brought out in the deepest 
shadows. When this is the case, wash the plate and cover it with 
the undiluted developer, with four drops of silver solution to the 
ounce; with this any degree of intensity may be obtained, but a 
rather feeble looking negative prints best, as the peculiar colour of 
these dry negatives arrests the chemical rays very perfectly—much 
more so than would be supposed from their appearance. If you 
begin developing with a stronger solution, or one containing more 
silver, the high lights develope so much more rapidly than the 
rest of the picture, that they become quite opaque before the 
detail is half out. The plates are, of course, washed and fixed in 


the usual way. 
SLE gare eget 


TURPENTINE WAXED PAPER PROCESS, 
By W. Hooper. 
Tp paper should be thoroughly dried before it is immersed in the 
following solution :— 
i 
Turpentine or camphene «.......060.00+ 
White wax ....cccersereaee 1 ounce. 
iGchine wees seecees ener ee eon araclnacs 


Dissolve by the aid of heat, placing the bottle containing the above 


20 ounces. 
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mixture in a vessel of water kept warm. When the wax is com- 
pletely dissolved, filter through bibulous paper. 

The paper may be left in this solution from five minutes to as 
many hours, without any difference being perceptible in the result. 
When it appears thoroughly saturated, it may be taken out and 
hung up to dry. Make a second solution as follows :— 


II, 


iWaltersenenes 
Iodide of potassium.. 
Bromide of potassium. , 
Chloride of sodium ... . 380 
Sugar of milk ........ 200 ‘) 


seoeee 20 ounces. 
+. + 300 grains, 
50 


Todine..,...Sufficient to tinge the mixture of a 
deep sherry colour. 
Or this formula may be varied as follows :— 
Id. 


+e. 20 ounces. 
. 800 grains. 


Serum of milk ....... 
Todide of potassium . 
Bromide of potassium . 
Chloride of sodium .... 
Todine RGAE, Beane aconcharcnedc 


” 


30. ly 


IV. 
Waterss rierin a pron. 10 ounces. 
Nitrate of silver . 800 grains. 
Acetic acid « ‘5 drops. 
Citric acid ..... 5 grains. 


and the mixture saturated with iodide of silver. 

Float the papers on this solution in the usual manner; then 
wash them in water, in the proportion of three ounces of water to 
éach quarter sheet of paper, and preserve the washing water for 
subsequent use. Make a saturated solution of gallic acid, and take 


Vv. 
Gallic acid solution ..............068 feuse. 2 OUNCES. 
Visiter ee GER op enh - 1 ounce. 
Washing water....., : Binal $s 


This forms the developing solution. 

Any convenient quantity of papers may be placed at one time in 
this solution, which must be in the proportion of three ounces of 
solution to every sheet 11 x 9, adding fresh solution in that pro- 
portion when every new sheet is immersed in it, Fix in hypo- 
sulphite of ‘soda of the usual strength. 

As compared with the ordinary collodion process, the time re- 
quired in the camera is, of course, much greater, say five to ten 
minutes, with a lens of sixteen inches focus and half-inch stop ; 
but it is much quicker than the ordinary waxed-paper process. 
The rapidity of the turpentine waxed-paper process depends 
hiainly on the washing. 

The only objection to this process lies in the smell of turpentine, 
which to many persons is particularly disagreeable; but this in- 
convenience may be partially avoided by the use of camphene. 

Printing with this paper may be done by _gas-light ; in about 
five minutes the details come out, if the light is sufficiently strong. 

In washing the sensitised papers the water employed for the 
first lot, in proportion as above given, may be added to an equal 
quantity of fresh water for the second lot of papers, thus 
gaining the convenience of a larger quantity to manipulate with; 
while the strength of the dilute nitrate of silver, thus washed off 
the papers, remains the same—an important feature in obtaining 
uniform results. A third and any subsequent number of additions 
to the first quantity of water may be added in a similar manner ; 
hence one of the objects of preserving the washing waters. 

Too great a proportion of bromide reduces the intensity of the skies. 
- I have never kept my papers more than two days, so cannot 
speak as to their quality in this respect; but by immersing any 
not used in the solutions II. or IIL, they are restored to a condition 
ready to sensitise on a future occasion, and I fancy they then give 
even better results. . 

ge ee 
HINTS ON THE FOTHERGILL PROCESS. 
By Joun Grover. 
Ive for some time worked this process with great satisfaction, and 
have just. developed a negative on a plate prepared about eighteen 
weeks ago, giving proof of not the least deterioration from keep- 
ing. Iam, therefore, constrained to add my quota of experience 
in fayour of this beautiful and certain process; the more so, as I 


conceive I have simplified the means of preparation and fathomed 
to the very bottom the causes of failure. I shall therefore enume- 
rate the main points to be most carefully and undeviatingly 
attended to, and the reason for each. 

First, on removing the plate from the bath, allow ét to well drain, 
and lie on the levelling stand half a minute before pouring on the wash- 
ing water. This will allow the ether to evaporate, and the film will 
be in a condition not to repel the water, the pouring on of which is the 
most delicate part of the operation, and unless done as above, the 
negative will be liable to patches more or less sensitive than others, 

Secondly, drain off the washing water most thoroughly at one end 
of the plate, using blotting paper to absorb the last portion ; then 
pour on the albumen at the contrary end to the one at which the plate 
was drained, slightly inclining, so as to flow steadily across. When 
it reaches the opposite end, allow one-half to run gently over into the 
waste dish ; this carries away the last portion of the weak silyer 
solution, which, if allowed to mix with the albumen in quantity, 
would coagulate and be carried back over the other portions of the 
plate, tenaciously adhering to the film, and preventing the subse- 
quent action of the developer: semi-transparent, wavy markings, 
are the result. 

And now comes the washing away of the albumen, which must 
be completely done. 

The simplest and quickest mode is as follows :— have ready a large 
vessel of common water, and a good sized bottle of distilled water} 
into each, drop a quarter-inch india-rubber syphon, weighted so as 
to be held near the bottom. Near the opposite ends of the syphons 
place clips to stop the running at will, and insert glass tubes, 
three inches long, and five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, into _ 
the extreme ends through which the water makes its exit; these 
being larger than the bore of the body of the syphons diminish the 
velocity of the stream. To wash away the albumen, lay the plate 
across the mouth of any earthenware jar, the whole standing in 
an empty wash basin, the roundness of the bottom of which allows. 
the plate to be inclined in any position. Elevate the bottoms of 
the water-containers to the level of the plate to be washed, the 
syphons being sufficiently long to reach every part. Commence 
washing with the common water, the plate being slightly in- 
clined, beginning at the uppermost edge, Bring the glass tubes 
as near the film as is consistent with safety, liberating the water 
with a movement from side to side, gradually advancing towards 
the lowermost edge; this takes about ten seconds for a stereo- 
scopic plate. Stop the water and lift up the plate to drain for 
a moment, and repeat the washing, this time elevating the end 
last washed; again drain a moment, incline the plate at a con- 
siderable angle, and flush with distilled water from the other 
syphon, then rear up on’ blotting paper to dry spontaneously. 

Contrary to the theory already propounded, I find that whether 
this last washing be continued for a long or short period the sensi- 
tiveness is not affected, nor do I perceive any difference between 
the plates washed in the dish as directed by Mr. Keene or as above, 
only that the latter is most certain to remove the surplus albumen 
and is sooner and easier accomplished. It is obvious that washing 
with a stream in the first instance, on removal from the bath, would 
interfere with the’ sensitiveness; but from my experiments I find 
that the compound of silver and albumen is not easily disturbed, 
unless undue mechanical action is allowed to take place in the 
washing. ‘This is a fact well worth knowing and I hope will prove 
useful to many who are now perplexed as to the amount of labour 
to expend upon the plates, 

The print I enclose is from the plate eighteen weeks old, ex- 
posed on the 28th of January, two minutes, Ross’s four-and-a-half 
inch focus lens, usual stop. I was anxious to know what it 
would turn out, and like most other photographers, in a frenzy, I 
am sorry to add, and sometimes photographers in earnest too, 
rushed at the first subject that presented, the point of sight chosen 
being the balcony of the back kitchen. King Fog was holding 
one of his levees; a yellow January sunlight was peeping over 
the houses behind, leaving the foreground in shadow and scantily 
lighting up the principal object, viz., an unbroken line of broken 
railings geometrically parallel to the horizon. The distant tene- 
ments were merging on obscurity, all but enshrouded in the garments 
of his majesty aforesaid, and if it were possible to look beyond the 
veil, your editorial eye would revel in the mysteries of the Mersey 
and the great ships on her bosom; go that my picture, as the 
knowing artist would say, “leaves a deal to the imagination,” and 
his brother exhibition critic might exclaim at the same time, 
“altogether presenting a charming composition.” 

[Notwithstanding the drawback of a subject chosen as described, 


| the result is decidedly favourable to the modus operandt.—ED.] 
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HINTS ON THE FORMATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES. 


Scarcuny a place on the map of Great Britain but what can boast 
of its photographer, amateur or professional; and where one true 
disciple of the art exists, others by the force of his persuasion or 
example may become such. In all small towns the elements of a 
photographie society, association, or union, may be said to be lying 
dormant, and only require the quickening spirit of an enthusiast to 
bring them together. To such an one the task is simple and easy. 
Let him first give a popular lecture on the subject, explaining the 
principles of the art, in as simple and as non-technical language as 
possible, adding a brief sketch of its history, and illustrating the 
subject with as many varied specimens as he cap make, beg, or 
borrow for the occasion. Lecture over, let him contrive something 
of a conversazioné, or get up a little discussion, so as to “bring out” 
the latent photographers, and when the proper degree of interes 
is excited, then will be the time to propose the formation of a 
“Society.” : 

The Society formed — How shall it work? We must beware of 
making it too formal or too cumbrous in its working machinery. 
At first its business may be limited to weekly or other periodica 
social meeting, at which each member may contribute his quota 
to the evening’s entertainment, either by carrying photographs 
for exhibition, by raising some useful point of discussion, or by 
undertaking to explain certain features in the art with which he 
may be best acquainted, or in which an unusual degree of interes 
may be excited. It is very probable that the brunt of the labour 
may at first rest upon the shoulders of the enthusiastic promoter o 
the society; but if he possess tact and patience, he may soon shift 
a portion of his burden to other shoulders. If several societies were 
to form a “Union,” and exchange periodically their photographs, 
the interest and usefulness of the individual societies would be 
greatly increased. It is important for the success of such infan 
societies, that the promoter be a well-informed practical photo- 
grapher, and he will be the fit person to appoint Secretary. As 
there may in many cases be a difficulty in the way of forming a 


rovernine: body of President, Vice-President, Treasurer &e., these 
oD Yi 7 ? ? ? 7 


may be advantageously dis ensed with—a good working Secre- 
tary is worth them all, as they too o ten prove only “pompous 
nobodies.” The subscriptions from the members may be regulated 
according to circumstances, from five shillings to a guinea per 
annum; and if it can be contrived that they shall get something 
for their money in the way of a photograph so much the better. 
The expense of rent may in most cases be avoided: for if the 
Society consists at first only of a few choice spirits, let them meet 
at each other’s houses, and discuss actinism over their tea and 
toast. It must not be forgotten that photography includes many 
clever ladies amongst its votaries, and their aid and countenance 
must on no account be overlooked. 

The error committed in forming many Photographic Societies 
that now exist, or have existed, consists in modelling them on the 
pattern of regular scientific societies, in which it is expected that 
original papers shall be read on the evenings of meeting. Now 
photography is not a subject that admits of that mode of treat- 
ment: its real discoveries, such as prove of genera interest, are few 
and far between each other; the little modifications and variations 
of processes are of interest only to the photographer, who is “deep 
in for it” in the black art. A much more useful course of pro- 
ceeding would be, for the Secretary to make up a summary of the 
progress of photography, which he might collect from the various 
photographic and scientific journals, and so keep the members au 
courant with the advances made in the art. This would afford an 
opportunity for interesting discussion, and serve to keep an 
interest that. might otherwise flag. These photographic journals 
should be subscribed for by the Society, and after they are ex- 
amined and used by the Secretary for the purpose indicated, might 
circulate among the members. 

In large towns, the business of societies of this kind might 
assume wider proportions; still, it would be better, in the first 
instance, to engraft them on some existing literary or scientific as- 
ciation, and when they have gained sufficient strength to exo) 
alone,” to do so. The social and ssthetical elements, rather than 
the scientific, are those most likely to conduce to success ; all may 
however be judiciously combined, but the feature most necessary 
to success and progress is that which secures a distribution of 
photographs amongst its members, after the fashion of many book 
societies. 


Alectings of Societies. 
NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Art an ordinary monthly meeting, held at Myddelton Hall, Isling- 
ton, on the 23rd ultimo, GuORGE SHADBOLT, Hsq., Vice-President, in 
the Chair, after the minutes of the previous meeting had been read 
and confirmed, notice was given that the following alterations and 
additions to the rules would be submitted tor confirmation at the 
Annual Meeting, in March :— 

1. In Rule 6, there be inserted— ‘' That at the ordinary meeting, in 
February, the officers for the ensuing year be nominated, any member 
being at liberty to propose names.” 

i In Rule 4— “That instead of one, two Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected. 

3. That the payment of Five Guineas in one sum shall constitute 
a Life Member.” 

Officers for the ensuing year were then nominated for election at 
the next meeting. 

Mr. HANNAFORD practically demonstrated his iron printing pro- 
cess, and a vote of thanks was accorded to him. 

A discussion then ensued. 

Mr., Hisnop doubted if iron prints were permament, as he had 
a few days ago seen some written papers where the ink had 
decidedly faded and turned yellow. 

Mr. HANNAForD was of opinion that this might have been owing 
to the presence of sulphur, which need not occur by the iron pro- 
cess. 

Messrs. C. J. Hughes. J. Spencer, G. Shadbolt, and other mem: 
bers, took part in the discussion on printing and toning generally 
which ensued. 

Mr. SHapBouT exhibited some paper transparent positives and 
negatives, taken by the turpentine waxed-paper process, by Mr. 
Hooper, of Manchester, giving very exce lent results, 

Mr. SHApgour also exhibited some card-board single and double 
backs, designed by Mr. Forrest, of Liverpool, and improyed by Mr. 
Hooper, of Manchester. 

Mr. G. J. Hugues called the attention of members to vulcanite 
as a substance preferable to wood or paper for the like purpose, 
and would wish to know_if it had been or could be introduced into 
use. 

Mr. W. Histop, F.R.A.S., exhibited and explained the use and 
working of a portable stereoscopic apparatus, made by Mr, Rayne, 
having a dark box containing a dozen plates, to which the back of 
of the camera was fitted, and by means of aslide and spring the 
plates could be transferred from the box to the back, and, after ex- 
posure, from the back to the box again, each plate being transferred 
in rotation. ‘The weight, including the iron top of the stand, 
plates, and case, being only seven and a quarter pounds, and the 
price about £3 10s. 

Mr. Hutn exhibited a beautiful glass transparency, produced by 
Fothergill’s process, by Mr. E. Heseltine. 

Mr. Luce presented a card of admirably executed photographs 
of microscopic objects for the portfolio of the Association. 

At the next meeting, on the 30th instant, Mr. W. Hislop has 
promised to exhibit his lantern for photographic diagrams and 
pictures. 


se 
BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A MBETING of the above Society was held at the Golf Club House, 
on January 17th, 1859; the President, J. GuaisHer, Esq., F.R.S., 
in the chair. 
After the usual business had been disposed of, a paper _was read 
by Cuaries Herscn, Esq., F.C.S., on Observations on the Dry Collo- 

dion Process. [See page 54. 
Lege 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


[In our last we omitted full particulars of the following report, 
from motives of delicacy, in consequence of the complimentary 
nature of some of the remarks; but, finding from a communication 
that our forbearance has been regarded as a slight upon our kind 
supporters (an offence of which we certainly had no intention of 
being guilty), we have no option but to insert the whole, as fur- 
nished to us.—ED.] 

Tum usual monthly meeting of the above Association was held at 

the Chorlton Town Hall, on the 9th February, 1859, the Vice: 

President, Mr. J. A. DEANS, in the chair. 

Mr. Hoover exhibited to the meeting the syphon that he em» 
ployed for rapidly changing the water when washing prints 
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thereby thoroughly removing the hyposulphite of soda from them 
in a short time. 

Mr. Warptey stated, that a print washed quickly by a continual 
changing of the water is more likely to be a good one than when 
the washing is continued for a long space of time; but that 
different samples of hyposulphite of soda have different effects on 
the print, even when toned by the same process. 

Mr. Dzane highly approved of the method of washing recom- 
mended in Zhe Photographic Journal, and had, some time ago, 
taken his prints out of the water to drain and again washed them, 
as he considered they required, say about six hours in all, and none 
had yet faded. : 

Mr. Rogerson was precluded by indisposition from attending to 
read a paper he had prepared for the meeting. 

Mr. WuHArTeE called the attention of the members to what he 
considered the very unfair treatment which Mr. Greenwood, the 
proprietor of the late Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal, 
had experienced at the hands of the London Photographie Society. 
He briefly stated the facts of the case, and added, that he thought 
it a question which concerned photographers generally, and one on 
which the Society might properly express its opinion. He there- 
fore begged to move — 


“That this Association highly approves of the change in the size and 
title of the now called Photographic Jowrnal, and sympathises with its 
Proprietor in the uncalled-for interference to which he has been subjected 
on account of changing the name of the Journal to one more worthy of 
jts character.” 

Mr. Hoover said that photographers were much indebted to Mr. 
Greenwood for the enterprise and ability displayed in his Journal, 
and he thought they should lend him their moral support when he 
had been unjustly interfered with. 

Mr. Nicnotson hoped some modification might be made in the 
motion before it was put to the meeting. It embodied two distinct 
propositions : first:—an approval of the change made in the size 
and title of the Journal; second—an expression of sympathy 
with Mr. Greenwood under the treatinent he had met with. To 
the latter he made no demur whatever, considering that Mr, 
Greenwood, in the exercise of his undoubted right to select any 
unappropriated name for his Journal that he might think proper, 
had been somewhat hardly dealt with ; but he thought it would be 
imprudent of the Society to commit itself to any expression of 
opinion on the title which Mr. Greenwood had selected. One was 
a question of a public nature, which they might very properly deal 
with; the other was one proper enough for the exercise of indi- 
vidual opinion, but which a public body had nothing whatever to 
do with. 

Mr. Fawcett did not see the force of Mr. Nicho 
He thought they could not properly express their 
Mr. Greenwood, unless they were convinced tha 
rightly in the change which he had made. 

Several members spoke to the excellence of the Journal, and 
maven the Proprietor was quite justified in adopting his present 
title. 

Mr. NicHoxson said that he had no desire to withhold his testi- 
mony to the value of the Journal; he believed it was not inferior 
to any of the photographic serials in point of usefulness or re- 
spectability. He did not even call in question the propriety of the 
change in title ; it might be good or it might be bad; it was simply 
a matter for Mr. Greenwood to exercise his own judgment upon, 
and he thought that the Society, instead of expressing its approval 
of the particular title which Mr. Greenwood had selected, would 
exhibit greater wisdom and better taste by limiting its expression 
of opinion to a disapproval of the course pursued by the London 
Photographic Society. As he could not support the motion, he 
should submit the following amendment :— 

“That this meetiug, without expressing any opinion as to the ap- 
propriateness of the change made in the title of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Photographic Journal, desires to express its warm sympathy with 
Mr. Greenwood in what it conceives to be an unwarrantable interference 
on the part of the London Photographic Society.” 


son’s objection. 
sympathy with 
he had acted 


Mr. Heywoop thought the question of the title a very unim- 
portant matter. What they had to consider was—Had Mr. Green- 
wood reason to complain of the way in which he had been treated ? 
The members seemed to be agreed on this point, and as the 
amendment expressed that opinion without entering upon matter 
which in no way affected the case, he should second it. 

The CuArrMAN thought the amendment expressed a very luke- 
warm sympathy indeed with Mr. Greenwood. For his part, he 
felt that a great wrong had been put upon him, and if leeal pro- 


ceedings were commenced against him as threatened, he, for one 
would willingly subscribe his guinea to a defence fund. 

Mr. WarpLry expressed the same sentiments, and said the 
Journal was not surpassed by any for valuable information. 

After some further discussion, ~ f 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that it would be very desirable that 
the expression of opinion which emanated from the meeting should 
be unanimous, and as there was no difference amongst the members 
as to the unjust proceedings of the London Society, he hoped Mr. 
Nicholson would withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. NICHOLSON was sorry to put himself in opposition to the 
Chairman and many members whom he greatly respected; but he 
looked upon the point at issue between them to be a very important 
one. He saidit was very remarkable that not one of the speakers to 
whom he was opposed had addressed themselves to the question 
which he had raised, but had confined their remarks to a point on 
which his opinion did not differ from theirs; he therefore felt that 
he had no objection to answer. As his amendment contained 
nothing to which an objection had been offered, and the original 
motion did, he should feel it to be his duty to press the matter to a 
division. 

The amendment was accordingly put, and subsequently the 
original motion, when the latter was declared to be carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried by acclamation, 
which concluded the business of the meeting. 

Sees 


LIVERPOOL LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Ar the usual fortnightly meeting of this Society, held at the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt Street, on Monday last, the 21st ultimo, Mr. 
WittraM Kerru read the following paper :— 
Photography - Past, Present, and Prospective. 
In treating upon the subject of ‘Photography: past, present, and 
prospective,” he said he proposed to consider, first, the early discoveries 
in this science, which had paved the way to its present state ; secondly, 
its present position ; and thirdly, the probable future application, and the 
assistance we might reasonably expect from its more extensive applica- 
tion. We did not now regard the productions of the camera with that 
curiosity and astonishment which were bestowed upon its earlier efforts, 
on account of the daily and intimate acquaintance which we now had 
with its results. The most indifferent of its productions were not, how- 
ever, without their value in the diffusion of knowledge, and an increased 
ppreciation of the beauties of nature and art. We might reasonably 
infer that the old alchymists, in their search after the philosopher's 
stone, became acquainted with the fact that some of the preparations 0 
silver were darkened by the action of light. The earliest date, however, 
which we found was 1777, when the illustrious Scheele made the firs 
philosophical examination of the decomposing action of light upon com- 
pounds containing silver, and pointed out what we might consider one o 
he fundamental principles of photography, without which all our know- 
ledge would be capable of producing very little practical result, namely, 
the fact that chloride of silver was most sensibly acted upon by the blue 
ray, while the red and yellow rays produced comparatively little result. 
His experiments were repeated in 1801 by Ritter, of Jena, who discovere 
the existence of powerful actinic ray beyond the visible spectrum ; an 
about 1802, Wedgewood and Sir H. Davy attempted the first practical 
application of photography, and published ‘a description of a method of 
copying paintings upon glass, and making profiles by the action of ligh 
upon nitrate of silyer;’’ but although these and similar experiments 
ppeared at the outset to promise so well, they were checked by the ex- 
perimentalists being unable to discover any means of fixing the pictures 
so obtained. In 1814, M. Ni&pce, of Chalons, discovered that certain 
resins were acted upon by light, in such a manner that they became 
hardened and insoluble. He coated a metal plate with a solution of 
bitumen, and exposed it to the action of the light ; the parts acted upon 
became insoluble, and the parts representing the shadows were then dis- 
solyed out. Ten years afterwards he entered into a partnership with 
Daguerre, who, in 1839, published the details of the daguerreotype pro- 
cess upon silver plates, which, however, was not perfected until the sub- 
sequent discovery, by Goddard, of the accelerating action of bromine. 
The fixing processes employed up to this time were very imperfect, 
and the matter was not set at rest until the publication of a paper by 
Sir John Herschel, on the use of liquid hyposulphites for fixing the pho- 
tographic impressions. In 1840, Mr. Fox Talbot published a paper in 
the Philosophical Magazine, in which he gave directions for the produc- 
tion of both negative and positive pictures upon paper prepared with 
chloride of silver, and in February, 1841, he took out his patent for the 
ealotype or talbotype process. To Sir John Herschel we were indebted 
for the first employment of glass plates to receive sensitive films, 
although he (Mr. Keith) believed it might, with equal justice, be attri- 
buted to Mr. Towson, of this town. In the present advanced state of 
the science of photography, it might be urged that all these processes 
are obsolete, but in them they might trace the germs of all the processes 
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at present practised. Without the knowledge of the different actions of 
the various coloured rays, we could not avail ourselves of the processes 
which required developement in a chemically dark room. 
of silver, the first substance experimented upon, was still used for 
nearly all the printing processes; and in the later discoveries of Daguerre 
and Talbot, we had the processes which depend upon the property which 
certain substances possessed of receiving a latent image, to be subse- 
quently developed. Inthe bitumen process of Niépee, and the chromo- 
type of Ponton, we had the basis of carbon printing, and also the known 
processes of photoglyphy and photolithography. Having described the 
various kinds of apparatus employed by photographers, Mr. Keith pro- 
ceeded to say, that the discovery in 1851, of the application of collodion 
to photography, might, he thought, be considered to commence the pre- 
sent era. The daguerreotype could not be applied with advantage to 
small portraits 

The talbotype was not sufficiently sensitive, and was, in addition, 
wanting in delicacy and fine detail, while the collodion was found in 
practice to combine the excellencies of all previous methods, and to 
possess besides some peculiarly its own. It had more rapidity of action 
than even Daguerre’s process. It was applicable to pictures of a much 
larger size, and capable of almost unlimited reproduction; and it sur- 
passed Mr. Talbot’s, not only in sensitiveness, but also in superior deseri- 
mination of texture and minuteness of detail. There had been consider- 
able difference of opinion as to whether Archer or Le Gray was entitled 
to the merit of the discovery. Le Gray certainly proposed its use in 
1849 or 1850; but to Mr. Archer we were indebted for the first details of 
the practical mode of using it. The improvements since that time had 
been very rapid, and its extensive application might be inferred from the 
fact, that in a recent exhibition, out of 700 subjects, 600 were due to 
collodion. By its aid we were enabled to look upon the face, as it were, 
of all that was great, good, and noble, in this and other lands; the stupen- 
dous monuments of antiquity were brought to our own firesides. It really 
almost did away with the necessity of travelling. India, China, Egypt, 
Palestine, France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, had been ransacked, 
and we were no longer left in doubt as to the accuracy of the artist’s 
pencil, for we knew that photography could not lie. 

In considering the various uses to which photography could be applied, 
Mr. Keith gave some interesting instances of its practical value. Dur- 
ing the building of the bridge of Kieff, photographs were taken every 
week for the information of the late Emperor Nicholas; in the Ordnance 
Survey Department of the Sappers and Miners, all the maps are reduced 
by photography, thus effecting a saving of about £2000 per annum; and 
it was also extensively used in the Royal Military Repository at Wool- 
wich. In fact, there is scarcely a business or science to which photogra- 
phy might not render valuable aid. lo the naturalist and botanist, how 
valuable must the faithful transcripts of nature be ? To the astronomer 
it offers a ready method of mapping the starry firmament. Photographs 
of the moon had been taken, which showed very clearly the mountains 
and valleys which marked her surface; Jupiter, with his belts and 
satellites, had also been taken, and a series of very interesting experi- 
ments, to ascertain the comparative illuminating power of the various 
planets, had been instituted by, he believed, Mr. Warren de la Rue, and 
there was no doubt that our knowledge of the wonders of the celestial 
world would be materially increased by its use. 

The transfer of the photographic picture upon stone or metal, for the 
purpose of ready and cheap multiplication, had occupied the minds of 
some of the greatest men of the d M. Fizeau attempted to etch 
daguerreotypes with a mixture of nitric, nitrous, and hydrochloric acid. 
The white portions resisted the action of the acids, and the black portions 
were bitten in. It was then inked, and the surface covered with a thin 
film of gold, deposited by the galvanic battery. The ink was then dis- 
solved with a caustic alkali, and the plate again bitten in either with 
acids or by being made the positive pole in a battery arrangement. Mr. 
Talbot patented, in 1856, a process for engraving on steel, in which he 
used a mixture of gelatine and bichromate of potash, subsequently im- 
proved and further patented in 1858. By his new process the plate was 
prepared asin his former specification. After exposure to light, an aqua- 
tint ground was laid upon it, and it was then bitten in with a solution of 
perchloride of iron. The photogalvanographic process of Herr Pretsch 
was capable of producing very beautiful results, although, from the num- 
ber of repetitions, the cost was considerable. He also used the bichromate 
of potash and gelatine, but spread upon a glass plate. After exposure 
the plate was wetted, when the parts unacted upon swelled up sufli- 
ciently to admit of a mould being taken in gutta percha. This was 

‘placed in the battery as a mould, and copper deposited upon it, which 


served ag a matrix from which the working plate was obtained. Ina 
specimen recently issued by Mr. Greenwood, the process was still further 


lengthened out, by printing from the copper plate upon transfer paper, 
and printing from the stone. Photolithography had also its votarics. 
Mr. Macphearson, of Rome, coated the stone with a solution of bitumen 
in ether. Exposed to the light under a negative, the bitumen was ren- 
dered insoluble, and a wash of ether removed the unchanged portion. 
The latest and most promising process was that of Messrs, Cutting and 
Bradford, patented in the United States and England, which consists in 
preparing the stone with a mixture of gum-arabic, sugar, and bichromate 
of potash. It was then “lighted,” and washed with a solution of soap, 
which attacked the stone, removing the coating, and fixing itself, or an 


The chloride. 


insoluble soap formed by the mutual decomposition of the soap and the 
stone upon the stone, in place of the coating removed. Where the 
gummed surface had been entirely protected from the light, the gum was 
easily removed, and the soap had free access to the stone. ‘The con- 
sequence was a thorough union of the soap with the surface. Where, 
on the contrary, the lights were strong, the gum having been rendered 
much more insoluble, was protected from the action of the soap, and at all 
intermediate points the effect of the soap upon the stone was inversely pro- 
portionate to the extent to which the gum had been affected by the light. 

The uncertainty attending the old met hods of silver printing had set 

many experimenters upon the process of carbon printing. Of these, two 
were before the public —that of Messrs. Salmon and Garnier, who pre- 
pared their paper with a strong solution of citrate of iron, exposed, and 
then applied the carbon, by means of a pledget of cotton wool; and that 
of Mr. Pouncy, in which finely-prepared carbon was mixed with gum- 
water and bichromate of potash. After exposure the unaltered carbon 
was washed out, but neither of these processes have yet produced pic- 
tures equal to the silver process. M. Sella and Mr. Perry had also 
brought out a process of printing, in which the picture was formed of the 
ordinary colouring matter of writing ink, gallate of iron. It had been 
improved upon by Mr. Hannaford, who had made public a proces of ink 
printing which promised well. He mixed albumen with bichromate of 
potash and ammonio-citrate of iron, with which he coated his paper. It 
was then exposed to the light, and after exposure washed in water to 
remove the unchanged bichromate. It was then immersed in a weak 
solution of ammonia, and afterwards in a weak solution of chloride of 
gold. It was then developed with gallic acid. Mr. Burnett had fur- 
nished us with a number of highly suggestive experiments in printing 
with the salts of cobalt, copper, uranium, and other metals, which would 
no doubt before long bring forth their fruit. As regarded the future of 
photography, he had not much to say. Its application to calico printing, 
and to all the arts and sciences, were numerous, and likely to become 
more so every day. 
Professor Arcuer, though not a practical photographer, had been 
much surprised that manganese had never been used as a photographic 
agent. The effect produced by light on glass containing manganese was 
very powerful, rendering it a deep purple. In consequence of this, every 
particle of glass had had to be removed from the roof of the Chester 
railway station. Where the glass had been covered by putty it was 
found still unchanged. 

Mr. Kerra said, experiments were being made relative to this part of 
the subject, and so far they had been attended with very satisfactory 
results. In his new room he had employed glass coloured with cobalt, 
which had been found quite unchangeable under the influence of light. 

Professor Exrzot drew attention to some curious facts illustrative of 
natural photographic processes. In taking a picture to pieces which 
had been exposed to a strong light, he had found a perfect photographic 
impression of the subject imprinted on the panel underneath. Trout, 
it had been observed, on being transferred from one stream to another, 
accommodated themselves to the different colour of the water in the course 
of four or five hours. He had read some interesting remarks on this 
subject by the gamekeeper to the Duke of Buccleugh. 

Mr. Foarp remarked that it had been mentioned in Notes and Queries, 
and instances given in which trout had taken a photographic image of 
leaves, &c., with which they had been in contact while lying on the bank. 

The Cuarrman thought this might be explained by the fact that the 

colour of the whole body of the fish had changed in dying with the 
exception of the parts which had been in contact with the leaves. 
Professor Exxior said, still it was the action of light; but in the living 
trout the effect was more striking. In Scotland, on one side of a lake 
red trout would be caught, and on the other side black, and people sup- 
posed they were different species ; but the difference was no doubt owing 
to the colour of the stones at the bottom. 
(r. Bert observed that there was such a thing as bottling-up light. 
Water absorbed a large portion of light, and it was very possible that 
being thus retained it might act powerfully upon the trout, and produce 
the changes that had been described. 

Dr. Cortmixewoop, in allusion to the specimens of chromo-photography 
which were said to have been produced, expressed his opinion that the 
future of photography was the taking of pictures in natural colours. 
The author of ‘Two Years Ago”’ had spoken very strongly on the subject. 

Mr. Kerrs did not feel very sanguine as to this part of the future of 
photography. If the products of metals which in burning gave fourth 
coloured flames, such as strontian, sulphur, &c., were deposited by the 
galvanic battery on metallic plates, those plates might give the power 
of reproducing the same colours. 

Mr. Betz had worked for many years with the daguerreotype, and had 
frequently had the plates with all the natural colours upon them; but 
with the slightest action of light, or a little increased vapour of mercury, 
they were all gone. 

Mr. Foarp considered it altogether an accidental circumstance. All 
such statements must be received with considerable doubt. It was easy 
for those who were not very correct in their observations to make mis- 
takes of this kind. Persons had come to him, and told him they had 
succeeded in producing a blue sky, which was nothing more than a defect 
in the picture, occasioned by decomposition under the action of light. 
Others believed that they had produced green foliage; but these effects 
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were not at all to be attributed to the pictures being transferred in their 
natural colours. 

Professor Arcane spoke of t 
two highly.polished silver plate 
res 


he effect produced by placing in the dark 
8, one engraved and the other not. The 
lt would be, that the engraving would be transferred to the unen- 
graved plate, which, by being exposed to the fumes of iodine or bromine, 
would exhibit a picture having all the character of a photograph. This 
experiment had been produced by our own countryman, Méser, to show 
the effect of latent light. $ 

The Cuarrman asked what was supposed to be on the surface of the 
unengraved plate to produce the effect ? 

Mr. Brxx would call it a film of light. 

Professor Exxtor, speaking of photographs of the moon, said, it had 
struck him as possible that another curious result might be attained by 
the employment of photography in connection with astronomy. There 
might be stars giving out only actinic rays, and, consequently, not 
visible by our present means of observation ; but by presenting to them 
different coloured plates, they might be discovered. 

In reply to an observation by the Chairman, 

Mr, Kerri said, many substances besides cotton had been used for the 
purpose of producing collodion, but none appeared to answer so well. It 
was an interesting fact that Mr. Hardwich, in the last edition of his 
“photography,” stated that cotton was the material first tried, and after 
experimenting upon many other substances, he had come back to cotton. 

Professor Arcumr said, the experiments had proceeded in a wrong di- 
rection. Instead of going from a finer to a coarser substance, the object 
should have been to go from the coarser to the finer. There was silk-cotton 
and various other products, which were too fine to spin, because they 
had not that ridge on the edge of the fibre which cotton had, and conse- 
quently they would untwist again; but they would probably answer 
admirably for collodion. They were very cheap, and easily obtained ; 
they were almost all finer than cotton, and trans parent, which cotton 
was not. Consequently, they were well worth experimenting upon. 

Mr. Betx said, what was wanted was something that the ether would 
take up without leaving a residuum. 


The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr Keith. 


Ae + + Le 
G ehrbition, 
MACCLESFIELD 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 

Tue Exhibition of Photographic productions which was noticed 
in our number for January Ist, as being about to be held in con- 
nection with the Macclesfield Society, has since taken place. We 
then observed, that the Society thought well not to occupy a 
thoroughly independent position, but to join another institution; 
and although this course involved some inconveniences, as for in- 
stance a considerable curtailment of the time allowed for viewing 
the pictures, yet under the peculiar circumstances of the case, it 
appears to have been t' 
have been pursued. 

The opening took place on Monday, 
although it had been intended, in the first instance, to continue the 
Exhibition for two or three weeks, it was found necessary to bring 
it to a close on the evening of the 2ist ult. A good deal of local 
interest appears to have been aroused, and by the assistance of the 
catalogue of the photographic department, we are enabled to place 
the more noteworthy features of the collection before our readers. 

It was hardly to be expected that a new Society, entirely free 
from patronage, and only depending on the energy of workers and. 
that liberal spirit which characterises the followers of our art, 
should have been able to collect into its first Exhibition much that: 
should be new to the photographie world; even though its aim 
was not so much to test the progress and photographic status off 
its own members, as to give them and their townsmen an oppor- 
tunity of judging, by comparison, of different processes, and of the: 
present capabilities of the art when skilfully employed. 
ingly, we are not surprised to meet again with the often-showm 


oy 


he best, and indeed the only one that could | 


the 17th of January, and. 


Accord- | 


but not on that account less beautiful sea and cloud pieces by Le: : 


Gray, Nos. 136, 146, &¢., whose Fortifications of Brest (155), and two- 
pictures of Brest Harbour, with French and Russian Fleets (182 and. 
184), are also not less excellent. 

The Society of Arts contributed about thirty 
varied range of subjects, many of which afforded 
for study. 

Mr. Fenton’s series of Views from Welsh Scenery was well repre-- 
sented; though we are informed that it was found impossible to show 
all that were contributed, some strikingly beautiful ones being 
brought forward for the first time for the inspection of the Society 
at its February meeting. Of those exhibited, perhaps Pont-y-Pant 
(185), and Miner's Bridge over the Llugwy (158), may be named as the 
most striking. 


ample materials: 


pictures, upon a: | 


4 


Of photographs of paintings, engravings, &c., we may note a 
number from pictures in the late Art Treasures Hxhibtion at Man- 
chester, contributed by Mrs. Legh, Lyme Hall, being Nos. 93,98, 118, 
120—3, 125, 129, 132, 133, 152; a large frame of beatifully copied 
engravings (22), by Mr. A. Brothers, Manchester; also a copy, The 
Three Apostles (56), by Mr. I". M. Mercer. 

Another series of Welsh Views were contributed by Messrs, 
Mudd, Manchester, of which Nos. 41, Pont-y-Lledr, and 38, A Mill 
near Trefriw, elicited general commendation; the former from the 
beautiful rendering of the gradations of distance, the latter from 
its artistic effect. No. 41, Pont-y-Pant, however, contributed by 
the same gentleman, was less effective than Mr. Fenton’s picture 
taken from the same point. We may also make honourable men- 
tion of Mr. Osborne’s Views of the Interior of Aston Hall, near 
Birmingham; of Carnarvon Castle, from a negative by Mr. W. 
Jackson (84); and especially of the Views of Whitby Abbey (Nos. 
134 and 139), from negatives, by Mr. W. Pumphrey, York. 

Of views of local interest, chiefly contributed by the Society's 
own members, the best were—Old Moreton Hall, near Congleton © 
(106), the negative by Dr, Hill Norris’s dry process; and Chorley 
Hall, Cheshire (45,) by Messrs. Mudd; as well as several very beau- 
tiful scenes from the neighbourhood of the Earl of Shrewsbury’s 
seat at Alton, contributed by the Rev. W. F. Ribbans, of Leek, and 
printed by developement from waxed-paper negatives. The pic- 
tures of The Fountains (92 and 102), speak well for the capabilities 
of this process. : 

There were also good specimens in stereoscopic views and copies 
from statuary, but none calling for notice from us. In portraiture 
we observe a copy, enlarged.with good effect, by Mr. John East- 
ham, of Manchester, from one taken in India, of Captain Stanley. 
Many other specimens were also not without merit. : 

If there be such a thing as antiquity in photography, we fancy it 
is approached by No. 1 of the collection, a talbotype print of The 
Seine at Paris, contributed by Mr. Wilson, of Preston; and ample 
means were afforded for appreciating the progress which the pho- 
tographic art has made since these were the order of the day, by 
inspection of the photoglyphs by Fox Talbot, 74 and 75, the pho- 
togalvanographs, 165, &c., and the new carbon prints by Mr. Pouncy, 
Nos. 85, 89, &c., one of the latter of which, an Abbey View, was 
minutely criticised in one of our recent numbers. : 

We cannot but regret that the Exhibition was so speedily 
closed; but doubtless the Macclesfield Society will have learned 
much by this their first lesson that may be of use to them in future 
years: all that we have to do, therefore, is to encourage them to 
make progress, really and not pretentiously, in the path which 
they are already treading. 

Ue AEN E Se ee! 


Hetters to x Poung Photographer. 


No. V. 
My Dear Euseptus, 

Who shall decide when doctors differ? Photo- 
graphy has as many knotty points as medicine, and the ways of 
unravelling them both are devious and uncertain. In my commu- 
nications to you I carefully avoid speculative suggestions, and en- 
deavour to limit myself to the fruits of my own experience. You 
say you find much discrepancy in toning and fixing processes: 
we have to modify our practice by experience. Experience has 
clearly shown to me that the toning bath made according to Mr. 
Hardwich’s original formula, is unsafe iffused after the gold is 
eliminated from it by more proofs than it can colour. “When this 
condition arrives, the proofs are toned by sulphur instead of gold: 
hence their instability. It is a mere matter of calculation how 
many proofs of a given size a given quantity of chloride of gold 
will tone. ‘Every picture 9 x 7 consumes about one grain of 
chloride of gold in the process of toning, and yet, when one such 


| picture is burned in a crucible, the residue yields only 0°12 grain 


of chloride of gold, showing a loss of 88 parts out of every 100 
employed. This fact shows the necessity for looking after the 
residues of baths, washings, &c. Now, the quantity of so ex- 
pensive a commodity as chloride of gold required for toning, in- 
duces amateurs to pursue a false economy; and they frequently 
continue to use a bath long after all the gold is abstracted, being 
satisfied with their proofs becoming coloured, no matter how. 
Herein lies the danger and uncertainty of the compound toning 
and fixing bath. If it be allowed to stand exposed to the atmos- 


| phere a few days undisturbed, the gold may be observed floating 


on the surface in a bright metallic film, showing complete decom- 
{ position; and still such a bath will tone as well as ever. The de- 
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teriorating influence of this decomposed bath upon proofs toned in 
it, is thought to be due to the presence of free acid, which liberates 
the sulphur from the hypo, and toning the proofs by converting 
the chloride of silver into the sulphide of that metal. Now, to 
show you that sulphur-toned prints are not entitled to sweeping 
condemnation, I may as well tell you at once that I have toned 
and fixed many hundreds of proofs by sulphur alone, without the 
use of chloride of gold at all. I proceed in the following manner :— 
I first wash my proofs to remove the free nitrate of silver, and 
then immerse them for about half an hour in a bath of hyposul- 
phite of soda, of the strength of sixteen ounces of hypo to five 
pints of water. Upon removal from this bath the proofs are care- 
fully rinsed, and then placed, for a few seconds, only in the fol- 
lowing :— 
Water ......0+ p90900 000 o0B0080 goosubeacaDen Cos 
Hy posulphite of soda : 
Ul pPMUNIC ACO scmeren orien. 36 minims. 
Stir the mixture with a glass rod; it soon becomes milky and dis- 
engages the odour of burning sulphur. The washed proofs are 
immersed in it, one ata time, and very carefully watched. The 
red hue quickly disappears, and violet, purple, and black tones 
supersede each other in rapid succession; but as the tones are 
much deeper when the proofs are dried, they must be removed 


«.. 40 ounces. 
.. 9 drachms. 


before they acquire 
ultimately possess. 


hat depth of tone it is desired they should 
When taken out of this bath, the proofs must 


be immediately immersed in clean water and well rinsed. The 


only precautions to 
are, to strictly limit 
tion of hypo indicate 
instant longer in the 
colour, 


sound in theory as i 


you with philosophical explanations at present. 


ve taken in adopting this method of toning 
he quantity of sulphuric acid to the propor- 
d; and not to allow the proofs to remain an 
bath than is necessary to impart the desired 


The bath soon loses its property of toning, and proofs 
immersed in it after 
yellow and grey in the lights and shadows. 


it has been prepared for an hour, become 
This method is as 
is good in practice; but I shall not afflict 
You may take 


my word for it, that proofs toned in this manner are just as bril- 
liant and permanent as those toned by any other process in general 
use, and are moreover quite undistinguishable from those toned in 
the ordinary gold bath. I have no idle fears in the employment of 
acids in the process of toning, the point to hit is to apply it at the 
right time. \ 

When we employ separate baths for fixing and toning there is 
but little risk that the proofs will be toned by sulphur instead of 
gold. You may easily discover when the bath is exhausted of its 
gold. In the bath composed according to M. Bayard’s formula, 
decomposition sets up in a few days if the solution is left exposed 
to the air, the gold floats in a thin pellicle on the surface; but I 
obviate this inconvenience, by keeping the bath when not in use in 
a bottle filled up to the stopper the atmosphere being excluded, the 
liquid is preserved unchanged. I do not think it necessary to lay 
much stress upon the advantages of an alkaline bath; it is cer- 
tainly safer than an acid one; the danger appears to consist in the 
liberation of free acid in the presence of so unstable a compound as 
hyposulphite of soda. And yet this would appear to be contradicted 
by what takes place in the method by acid hypo indicated above, 
when sulphur is set free and does the work of toning. The danger 
may be in the protracted time of immersion; for this method re- 
quires but a few seconds contact with the free acid and sulphur. 
I have found its quick action very advantageous when there has 
been many proofs to tone at one time; and although there may be 
a great consumption of hypo, thereis a corresponding saving in time 


Shotographic Glossa 
Potographie Glossary. 
iene 

Dry Collodion Process — A modification of the ordinary 
collodion process, in which the sensitive film is exposed in the 
camera in the dry state. It is sometimes confounded with 
preservative processes, from which it differs somewhat, as the 
object of some of the preservers is to keep the collodion in a 
moist condition. 

Dynactinometer — An instrument invented by M. Claudet 
for measuring the intensity of the actinic power, and for com- 
paring the relative quickness of lenses. 

Lflorescence — Certain salts, such as sulphate of soda, 
when exposed to a dry atmosphere, part with their water of 
crystallisation, and fall into a state of powder, or effloresce. 
Others absorb moisture from the atmosphere, and become 
liqnid; these are said to deliquesce. 


Lilliotype — An application of the property possessed by 
chloride of silver of darkening by exposure to light. Jt cannot 
be called a photographic process, as it acts without the use of 
the camera. A painting is made in transparent and opaque body 
colours upon a piece of plate glass, which is then placed in the 
ordinary printing frame, and pictures are obtained which may 
be produced in outline or in chiaroscuro, and are fac-similes of 
the drawing. ‘This invention is guarded by a patent! 

Engraving — Heliographic engraving consists in the. 
preparation of a sensitive surface on a steel, copper, or zinc 
plate, or on lithographic stone, which, when acted upon by 
light, allows an etching or inking effect to take place, so as to- 
admit of impressions on paper being taken from the plate or- 
stone, as when they are engraved in the ordinary manner.. 
Various processes have been invented by Mr. Talbot, M.. 
Poitevin, Herr Pretsch, Mr. Newton, and others, for full details: 
of which see various articles in the pages of this Journal. 

Energiatype — A photographic process possessing very 
great sensibility, invented by Mr. Robert Hunt, which is better 
known under the name he has substituted for it — Ferrotype. 

Hithers — Kithers are named after the acids by whose 
action on alcohol they are produced. When ether is prescribed 
in photography, sulphuric etheris indicated. There are nitric, 
acetic, hydrochloric, oxalic, and other ethers. Sulphuric ether 
is a very volatile, fragrant, colourless, combustible fluid. Its 
vapour is exceedingly heavy; it may be poured from one 
vessel into another like water ; it forms a very dangerous explo- 
sive mixture when mingled with atmospheric air and ignited, 
and should be handled with extreme caution in the presence of 
an open light. Ether is extensively used in photography as a 
solvent of gun-cotton in the preparation of collodion. The 
specific gravity of pure ether at 60° is 0°724. The chemical 
expression for ether is oxide of ethyl. It is of the same com- 
position as alcohol, minus one equivalent of water. 

Equivalents — Chemical equivalents are those relative 
quantities in which bodies combine to form new compounds... 
All substances combine with each other in definite propor-~ 

tions, or in multiples of a given number, thus the propor-. 

tion in which oxygen unites with other elementary bodies:; 
is 8, or its multiples, 16, 24, 32, &c. The equivalent of sulphur - 
is 16. When this quantity of sulphur is combined with twa 
equivalents of oxygen, 16, there is produced one equivalent of 
sulphurous acid (32). When the same quantity of sulphuris com- 
bined with three equivalents of oxygen (24), one of sulphuric 
acid is produced (40), therefore the numbers 32 and 40 respec- 
tively, are the equivalents of sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

These equivalent numbers may represent any given quantities, 

such as grains, ounces, or pounds, so that the proportions con- 

tinue the same. The law of combining proportions is as 
important to the chemist as the loadstone is to the mariner. 


Correspondence. 


Paris, February 22, 1859. 
TuE time for receiving photographs intended for our next Exhibition 
is fast approaching, and will extend only from the 1st to the 15th 
of March, I hope, therefore, that your readers will bestir them- 
selves, and not allow their pictures to arrive here too late, as hap- 
pened to many ona previous occasion. The Exhibition will continue 
open from the 1st of April until the 15th of June, and rumour is 
already very busy in announcing what gems of art and evidences 
of industry we may expect to behold. There would be some ad- 
vantage resulting to the Committee of the Exhibition if artists 
would at once notify them of the pictures they intend to send, 
without waiting until they are actually despatched. A concession 
has just been made in favour of foreign exhibitors, whose produc- 
tions will be received twelve days later than tkose of native artists — 
that is, up to the 27th of March — provided notice be given prior 
to the 20th proximo. The names of the jury include many of the 
most distinguished professors and amateurs of photography; and, 
as it may interest you to know them, I will enumerate them here :— 
There is the Count Aguado, M. Bayard, Bertsch, Cousin, Delessert, 
Davanne, Foucault, Hulot, Jean-Renaud, Lemaitre, Count Leon 
Laborde, Le Gray, Moreau, Peligot, and Robert, besides the officers 
of the French Photographic Society. I must explain, that all the 
names enumerated are not photographers, but some are artists, and 
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others are scientific professors. There is a good mixture of varied 
talent, that must go far to secure a competent and impartial jury. 

At the last meeting of our Society some proofs were exhibited, 
sent by M. Asser, of Amsterdam ; but as he does not communicate 
his method of producing them, I can only notify you of the fact of 
their appearance. M. Brebisson explained his method of carbon 
printing, which includes some points worthy of notice. He prefers 
to make use of a highly glazed paper, floated on a mixture of bi- 
chromate of potass and gelatine. This paper, although kept in the 
dark, will not preserve its sensibility longer than two or three 
days. ‘The gelatine appears to lose its solubility, and the proofs 
taken on it lack vigour. The exposure in the pressure-frame he 
states to be required is one-fourth more than given to paper sensi- 
tised with chloride of silver. The proof is removed as soon as the 
deepest shadows come out of a light red colour. We must not 
wait for the appearance of the half-tones and minor details. Taken 
into a dark room, the proof is fastened at the corners by gum to a 
glass plate, and then the powder is dusted over it with a piece of 
cotton wool. He employs blacklead, lamp black, or red chalk, all 
in a state of impalpable powder; but he prefers a black pigment 
prepared by M. Delahaye, which I suspect to be the fine carbon pro- 
duced by the combustion of coal gas. When the black is spread 
evenly over the surface of the proof by means of a slight friction, 
the sheet is placed blackened side uppermost in a dish, and a stream 
of boiling water poured over it, gently agitating the dish. The 
water dissolves the greater part of the bichromate of potass. A 
fresh quantity of water is then poured over the proof, so as to clear 
the picture: this operation must be performed with a soft brush, or 
a pencil may be made with a piece of fine muslin rag. The layer 
of gelatine unacted upon by the light is easily removed; but this 
operation is very delicate, and must be guided by the nature of the 
design, so as not to remove the delicate parts by too much friction. 
If the exposure has been too prolonged, the adherence of the carbon 
is diminished, and the deep shadows will have a disagreeable red 
tint. On the other hand, if the exposure has been insufficient, the 
gelatine comes off in large flakes, and the picture loses its chiaro- 
scuro. <A cloudy but light sky is is more favourable to exposure 
than strong sunlight. It will be remarked of this method that the 
carbon is applied to the gelatine after exposure to light. A 
complicated’ machine for cleaning glass plates, invented by M. 
Richardin, was exhibited. It will admit of as many as five hundred 
plates being cleaned with it in one day; but, from its dimensions 
and complexity, it must be regarded in the light of a curiosity. 

I have seen a stereoscope constructed with a double frame at the 
part where the picture is placed, for the admission of pieces of 
coloured glass, which impart a tone of colour to the transparent 
slides. Our photographic world is very much astonished to find 
the reasearches of M. Niépce so coldly received in England, being, in 
fact, almost ignored. They console themselves by thinking, that 
as the sun seldom shines upon London, no opportunity has occurred 
for repeating the experiment of storing up light. M. Niépee lately 
invited Mr. Wheatstone to his laboratory to witness the experi- 
ment of producing a photograph by the agency of light stored up 
in a tin canister. Mr. Wheatstone accepted the invitation, when 
M. Niépce took a piece of card, previously impregnated with tar- 
taric acid and rolled up since last June, in a tube hermetically 
closed. In company with Mr. Wheatstone, M. Niépce proceeded 
to a dark room: he then took a piece of paper sensitised with 
nitrate of silver, upon which ke placed another to serve as a posi- 
live, merely a piece of paper inscribed with large characters; he 
then opened the tube held vertically, with the open end down- 
wards, then placing this orifice upon the positive which covered 
the sensitised paper, and left the tube in this position for about ten 
minutes, then removedit. The paper became blackened in a circle 
in the parts corresponding with the opening of the tube, and the 
letters of the positive were distinctly traced in white on a black 
ground. Mr. Wheatstone will take some specimens with him to 
London, and exhibit them there. Jee 

ES sg ieet 

Geelong, Australia, Dec. 14th. 1858. 
I HAvE been making some experiments with an old plan of Fox 
Talbot's, which he used for paper, and which is, I believe, in his 
first specification, but I have never heard of its being applied to 
collodion; it is to produce a positive instead of a negative by the 
first operation in the camera. 

i took a positive collodion and prepared the glass plate in the 
usual way, and after immersion in the bath, well washed it and 
exposed it for half-a-minute to the direct light* of the sun (if now 
developed it would blacken all over). I then take a solution of 

* It may be exposed first and washed after, 


iodide of potassium, thirty grains to the ounce of water, and let 
it flow over the plate several times, returning it to the bottle, 
expose in the camera, and give it rather longer than usual that 
the light and hydriodate may bleach the part previously acted on 
by the light. 

I now return to the dark room and well wash the plate under 
the tap, immerse m the bath and drain, then pour on the positive 
iron developer, when the picture comes out as a transmitted posi- 
tive (negative superficially), and froin it any number of negatives 
can be made. 

Sometimes, however, I find the bleaching has not acted enough, 
and a negative is produced. Here is a wide field open to us to 
find the quickest bleacher; this will perhaps surpass in celerity the 
quickest exciter. 

I have made several experiments on varnishes for positives. 
I have used Mr. E. T, Hobson’s and Mr. Maddison’s, and find Mad- 
dison’s the best, but-his recipe makes it too thick and it cracks; 
it is better made thus :— 

In a two ounce bottle, put 


Gum Juniper. 14 drachms. 


1 drachm. 


It will now be plenty thick enough ; itis much whiter and brighter 
than Mr. Hobson’s. The plate must be warmed before it is applied 
or it chills. 

I expect that from five to ten grains of mastic would bind it and 
prevent it cracking, this being a soft gum and used as a binder 
by varnish makers; but the above I have tried and it answers. I 
have found out a varnish that protects the positive picture from 
air and water, and is invisible, slightly improving the blacks by 
cleaning them, the whites n2¢ turned grey or altered (the picture 
can be tinted first), then the skies and draperies coloured (dusted 
in) in dense colour (it is highly adhesive), or painted in oil if re- 
quired on i, and it will have the appearance of an ivory miniature 
in aremarkable degree (no spots ever occur). It can then if re- 
quired by the customer be made vitrious by the use of the ordinary 
white varnish. I have sent the recipe to my wife, Mrs. Sparke, 
50, Chapel Street, Devonport, andif any of the trade likes to arrange 
with her they can bring it out. Ihave tried long to get it, as the 
small quantity of free nitrate, cr cyanide of silver, after a time 
absorbs water and produces black spots in our strong light here. 

A. K. SPARKE. 
pee 
Jersey City, New Jersey, United States of America, 
January 20th, 1859. 
CAN you, in the plenitude of your wisdom, or from the abundant 
sources of information you have access to, inform me if any of the 
bromides were used in collodion previous to July, 1854? This ques- 
tion is of the gravest importance to all the photographers of the 
United States of America. You are aware, that a patent was 
granted to one Cutting, of Boston, for improvements in photo- 
graphy, one improvement being the use of bromide of potassium in 
the collodion. This patent has been tried and sustained in a court 
of law; not, howeyer, by argument but by default, the defendant 
choosing rather to pay a penalty than litigate the matter. 

Now it does appear monstrous that after the liberal manner in 
which both English and French philosophers have given their dis- 
coveries in this art to the world, a man in the United States of 
America should be so lost to generosity as to trammel the art by 
patents for what may fairly be doubted he ever discovered. 

Ineed not ask you to aid our fettered art. Iam sure your heart 
is open to every solicitation, and that you will set the ball in 
motion to gather as it rolls the information required. 

Who was the first to use bromide in collodion? or was it used 
previous to July, 1854? 

W. CAMPBELL. 


[The evidence is as clear as daylight that bromides were used 
before 2nd June, 1853, as on the evening of that day papers were 
read at the Photographic Society (at the Rooms of the Society of 
Arts, Adelphi, London), one by Sir John Herschel, On the substitu- 
tion of Bromine for Iodine in Photographic Processes; and a second 
by Mr. Crookes, in which he details the results of experiments he 
had made with bromised collodion, in consequence of the suggestion 
of Sir J. Herschel. Mr. J. B. Hockin, of Duke Street, Manchester 
Sqnare, London, is stated to have made the collodion alluded to by 
Mr. Crookes. ‘These papers were published 21st June, 1853, in the 
Journal of the Photographic Society, pages 70 and 71, and in the suc- 
ceeding number for 2ist July, 1853, Mr. Crookes published, page 86, 
a formula for the bromised collodion which he had employed.—Eb.] 
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Correspondence, 


TONING, &c. 
To the Eprror. 

Sm,—I was very much pleased to see in your ‘Letter to a Young 
Photographer,”’ a recommendation to use M. Bayard’s mode of toning, 
for strange to say, I picked it out to tone some prints I was about to 
present to our Society’s folio, and in your report you will read the 
opinion of our members with regard to their tone and sharpness; it was 
what I am fond of—an experiment, and Iam glad to find my choice 
backed by yourself. Iam told that it is but a neutral bath, and not 
alkaline, what do you say? Do you think it permanent? It is certainly 
very quick and simple, and I find that if I fix or finish the prints ina 
new hypo and gold bath, T obtain even finer results; will this, in your 
opinion, affect their permanency? How long do you find that you can 
keep the bath in working order? I find after two days a red prismatic 
scum covers the surface, and indelibly stains a print where a particle 
touches it. There is, I think, a large proportion of gold in it, and should 
tone more than an amateur can do in two days, otherwise it is not 
an economical toning bath. 
should be glad of your opinion and assistance in your next on this 
matter, as many of our members, after seeing my pictures, are trying it. 
Would you also kindly inform me where I may find a description 
(practical) of card-board backs for holding dry plates ; for along journey 
they would be lighter and cheaper than the wooden ones. Can they be 
purchased ? Tam, yours, &c. 

Manchester, February 16th, 1859. JOHN L. DAVIES. 

[The article mentioned is not our own, but from the pen of a co-adju- 
tox, a practical hand at photographic printing. The bath is not alkaline, 
and the red hue first produced on mixing the ingredients is indicative of 
the presence of free acid, or at least of a compound, acid to test paper. 
The permanency of the prints we should consider unquestionable if toned 
in a new bath, but problematical in an old one. The scum is an indica- 
tion of the bath being exhausted. See our leader, also Mr. Forrest’s 
letter in the current number.—Ep.] 


ages 
CARDBOARD BACKS, &c. 
To the Error. 

Sir,—I noticed in your last Jownal a letter from My. Jesper, claiming 
for Mr. Osborn, of Birmingham, the credit of inventing card-board slides 
for cameras. If you will refer to THE Journal for 1854, you will find T 
brought forward the same thing five years ago, and that Mr. Atkinson of 
this town made card-board cameras about the same period. 

An improvement has been made in my slide by my friend Mr. Hooper, 
of Manchester. I send you both plans for inspection, and take this 
opportunity of sending you several communications I have received from 
him on the turpentine waxed-paper process, with illustrations. He is so 
throughly practical in all he does, that T am confident my brother photo- 
graphers will find his statements to be exactly correct. The portability 
of waxed-paper is certainly greatly in its favour.—i am, yours, &c. 

Liverpool, February 18th, 1858. J. A. FORREST, 


Siege 
GOOD TASTE. 
To the Epiror. 

Sin,—I have just now read, in an over-the-sea contemporary of yours, & 
bitter attack on you, on sundry grounds, but primarily because you have 
seen fit to modify the title of your periodical. What, however, I espe- 
cially remark in the article in question, is his daring impertinence in 
calling your ‘ good taste” and “ gentlemanly courtesy ” in question, as 
if he possessed the smallest share of those qualities himself, or had any 
jdea what constituted either the one or the other. Anybody who hap- 
pened to read the unwarrantable personal attack he made on the editor 
of a-contemporary in his paper, alittle more than a month ago, will have 
formed an opinion of his taste and courteous feeling not likely to be 
effaced ; and it is absolutely disgusting to find such a man presuming to 
lecture another on the want of qualities of which he himself can lave no 
more conception than a Gorilla. 

What makes his attack on the gentleman I have mentioned still 
worse, is the fact, that he not only published a letter from a man boast- 
ing that he had by a falsehood successfully imposed upon the former, but 
headed it by some observations of his own, proving that his moral per- 
ceptions were as blunted as those of his correspondent. 

‘As a specimen of what this jndividual considers ‘* good taste,” I quote 
a passage from the last number of the periodical under his direction. 
After enumerating a lot of articles, which he chooses to call novelties, he 
goes on — “ We (1) shall always be happy to back the efforts of any firm 
in bringing forward a useful novelty, by calling attention to it in this 
Journal — provided always that a specimen of the article be forwarded for 
our inspection.” 

Begging that you will do a constant reader of your Journal the favour 
to publish this letter, I beg to subscribe myself as 

A HATER OF PERSONALITIES. 


Lal 


RE BOTTLE DIAPHRAGMS. 
To the Evrror. 

Sir,— Southey has written in his “Doctor” a motto that J would 
commend specially to photographers— 

“May my candle go out in a stink if I refuse to confess from whom I 
lighted it.” 

T have no desire to discourage the revival of old inventions acknow- 
ledged as such, which certainly may be useful, or to render any amateur 
accountable for all that has been done or invented in the subject he takes 
up as his hobby, and still less do I expect him to read all that has been 
written on this particular pursuit ; but I would simply suggest a little 
research. 

The above diaphragms, claimed by Mr. Ross, were invented by Martin, 
of Paris, for obtaining clouds in his panorama camera, one of which I 
purchased-certainly twelve years ago.—I am, yours, &c. 

222, Regent Street. W. H. KILBURN. 

[We are always glad to have an opportunity of rendering credit to the 
originator of any thing useful, and thank our correspondent for his inti- 
mation; but, at the same time, we must express our conviction, that Mr. 
Ross was equally an inventor of the arrangement. We had never met 
with it before, and it is, therefore, not at all surprising that it was un- 
known in the United States of America.— Ep.] 


ies 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,— Being desirous of obtaining information on the following, of a 
reliable character, I take the liberty of requesting replies in your 
valuable Journal — 

1st. Wanted, formula for the best negative process for portraiture, 
including collodion. 

2nd. Wanted, formula for the best process for the production of magic 
lantern slides. 

syd, A friend of mine recommends the introduction of a small piece of 
nitre into the developing solution for positives on glass, for the produc- 
tion of brilliant whites. Do you think it calculated to effect the object ? 
If so, what quantity will answer ? 

Ath, Wanted to know how to prepare paper positives for the reception 
of oil paint; also, please inform me the diameter of quarter, half, and 
whole plate lenses, and oblige, yours, &c. tee We 

Liverpool, February 10, 1859. 

[1. For this we must refer you to Hardwich’s Manual of Photographie 
Chemistry, or to Horne and Thornthwaite’s, Hennah’s, Squire & Co.'s, 
or Bland & Co.’s shilling pamphlets. It would take far too much space 
to reply to this query in detail. 

2. Any of the dry processes will give this desideratum, or you can 
copy from a negative in the camera. Remember, however, that in any 
case the pictures should be slightly over-exposed and under-developed, to 
give transparency. 

3. Yes. Protosulphate of iron fifteen grains, water one ounce, nitrate 
of potash (nitre) ten grains. 

4, Immerse the proofs in a solution of isinglass, three or four grains to 
each oz. of water; the solution should be quite warm—hang up to dry. 

You do not state whether you mean portrait or landscape lenses; but 
in either case there is no definite size for the diameters; the size of pic- 
ture depends more, but not solely, upon the focal length of the lens —Eb. | 

gee 
PRINTING DIFFICULTIES. 
To the Error. 

Ssr,—Allow me as a reader of your Journal from the first, to trouble 
you for aid in some photographic difficulties. As I pursue this art only 
for pleasure, I have been tuo ready in following the recipes of various 
operators, only to spoil my chemicals. 

I take much pleasure in the printing of positives, using albumenised 
paper, say 10 grains chloride of ammonium, and nitrate of silver 60 grain 
solution, three drops of acetic acid to cach ounce of the latter; but of late 
my views have been rendered doubiful by a communication in your last No., 
addressed to a Young Photographer, recommending 5 per cent. of the chlo- 
ride of ammonium, and that no acetic acid be added to the silver solution. 

As I understand, 5 per cent. is ten grains of achloride to a fifty-grain 
solution of silver, also that the addition of acetic acid to the silver solu- 
tion tended to keep the whites of the print pure. Your opinion is 
earnestly wished for on these point 
1. What is really the best chloride, sodium, barium, or ammonium, for 

a 


salting albumenised paper? 

2. Is 5 per cent. ten grains to fifty-grain silver solution ? 

3. Isthe addition of acetic acid, say three drops tothe ounce of the nitrate 
of silver solution, advisable or not?—I am, yours, &c. 

Glasgow, February 9th, 1859. DOUBTFUL. 

[Chloride of sodium for albumenised paper is that which we prefer, but 
for the plain paper, chloride cfammonium. 2. Five per cent. of chloride 
means thirty grains to the ounce of albumen, or albumen and water. If 
the albumen be undiluted we think twenty grains enough, as the film 
will be thicker. ‘The letters you name are written by a skilled practical 
photographer. The per centage is not intended to apply to the sensi- 
tising solution. 8. The addition of an acid to the silver bath retards the 
action of the light, but otherwise does no harm. If the lights remain 
pure without it, leave it out; but some kinds of paper imperatively 
demand it, owing to an impurity in the manufacture —Ep. | 
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VALLANTIN’S LENSES. TONING PROOFS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—In the last number of The Photographic Journal, a correspondent 
wished for your opinion of “ Vallantin’s’’ Lenses, of which you had not 
heard. Having tried several, I find them all that can be desired; they 
quite equal Lerebours, and have the advantage of being much cheaper. 
Mr. Bolton, of Holborn Bars, is the agent. 

I differ from you respecting Hardwich’s toning process; the prints 
should be slightly over-printed, as the toning bath reduces them a little, 
and if not sufficiently toned, they will loge considerably in the hypo, 
which Lthink one cause of ‘ Dublinensis’” failure, and the lights not 
being clear was owing to the paper having become discoloured from 
keeping before it was toned. —I am, yours, &e. 

slington, February 9th, 1859. D. W. HILL. 


a 


COVERING MICROP-HOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—You have always shown in your Journal such great liberality in 
making known your methods of micro-manipulation, that I am induced 
to ask you to favour me in your next number, with the best method of 
fixing the small glass disc upon the miero-photograph. _ My plan has 
been, to dilute the Canada balsam with an equal part of spirit of turpen- 
tine, then drop from the point of a pin one drop over the photograph, and 
bake for some time on a copper-plate over a spirit lamp. The objections 
to this plan I find to be— ‘ 

1. If not baked long enough, the disc does not set firm. If too long, it 
discolours the photograph, and air bubbles appear underneath. 

If this is the only method of doing it, how am I to know the exact 
time to allow, or is there a better mode? 

2. What is the best material to employ, in order to clean large plates 
that have photographs upon them, that have been varnished with the 
American ambrotype varnish. 

3. What do you consider the best developer for very small locket por- 
traits, for giving firmness combined with density ? 

Trusting you will not consider Iam taxing your kindness too much, 
Tam, yours, &c. VERITAS, 
London, February 8th, 1859. 


[1. You can procure Canada balsam sufficiently fluid for the purpose of 
mounting without the addition of turpentine; it should be about the con- 
sistence of molasses. It is better without than with the turpentine, 
though the latter can be used. Proceed thus :—take a spirit-lamp, and 
cut the wick véry short and conical in form, which will cause it when lit 
to produce a short small blue flame, which consumes but little spirit and 
is very manageable. Hold your glass slide over the flame and in contact 
with it, so as to flatten out the flame a little, and keep the glass moving 
in a circular direction so as to warm about a circular inch of the glass, 
otherwise it will probably break: the heat should be about as hot as can 
be borne by the back of the hand without flinching, then drop from a pin 
a little of the balsam, and allow it to evaporate until nearly solid, warm 
the thin glass over the flame and apply it to the balsam, not flat, but a 
little slanting ; it will generally settle itself at once and drive out any 
bubbles of air, but if any be enclosed, a little heat cautiously applied by 
the aid of a spirit-lamp will drive them out. 

2. We do not know the varnish you mention, but expect that soaking 
in solution of soda and water for a few days will soften it. Try also 
benzole as a solvent. 

3. Do you mean for positives or negatives? If the former see answer 
to &. T. W.; if the latter, pyrogallic acid three grains, citrie acid one 
grain, water one ounce, at this time of the year; but in Spring use two 
grains of the pyrogallic acid instead of three.—Ep.] 


pes ee 
COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS. 
To the Eviror. 


Sm,—As I find Iam not up to the mark in the collodio-albumen process, 
I shall be glad of your valuable assistance—that is, if you think a reply 
to this will be useful to others as well as myself. 

1. In several formule for the process, I have seen a 
glacial acetic acid recommended in the baths. 
this is necessary, and why ? e 

Mr. Robinson, in the Journal of the Photographic Society for May, 1857, 
recommends only one minim to the ounce of bath, and only uses one bath ; 
and he says in the same Journal for July, that his bath is, after six 
months’ use, as colourless as when first made. 

2. I scarcely understand Mr. Riley’s letter, in your Journal of July 15. 
Does he float the plate with uniodised albumen? and if so, is it better 
than if iodised ? and are the pictures as good as by the old process, as 
they seem to be taken in a deal less time ? 

3. [think ifyou would give a formula that you know to be good, it would 
be useful; and, for my own part, I shall be glad of any advice on the 
subject you please to give. If there is anything in back numbers, please 
say in which, and I will get them, as I haye only been a subscriber since 
June last. 

4. Ishould like your advice respecting the buyin 


arge quantity of 
T should like to know if 


of ahalf-plate por- 


reasonably expect the front lens to take pictures 9x7 good to the edges? 

Are French lenses worse than English, as I find they are sold for less? 

I shall be obliged for any information on the subject you please to givo, 
Lam, yours, &c. 


Bakewell, Feb. 9, 1858. WILLIAM HOUSLEY, 


[1. The acetic acid is intended to prevent discolouration of plates in 
darkness.—Mr. Robinson is, however, a skilful photographer. 

2. Uniodised albumen. Two specimens exhibited to us by Mr. Rile 
were very good. We have some doubts, however, about the length of 
time his plates would keep before being exposed. 

3. You will find in our volume for 1857 full particulars, at pages 58, by 
Te epee 137 and 145, by Mr. Ackland; 209 and 222, by Mr. 

raffin, 

4. You cannot have a landscape and portrait combination in one, with. 
out sacrificing some excellence in one capacity. We could not, with 
fairness, recommend any particular maker, but may safely say, that as a 
rule, English lenses are better than foreign ones; but this is by no means 
without exception.—Ep. | 


Me es lec 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Winners — We have carefully examined the photographs, by the late 
Robert Howlett, to which you allude, taken with the orthographic lens, 
and certainly must admit that they are as sharp and perfect as can pos- 
sibly be desired, but we have no means of knowing the size of the 
aperture employed. 

T. B., Lezps — For information about Vallantin’s lenses, see letter of 
John Spencer, in our last, and D. W. Hill, in the present number.— 
Those of Derogy we have never tried, but we examined one recently at 
Glasgow, and were informed that it worked satisfactorily. The bayonet 
joint, instead of a screw, we like; but some sort of spring is wanted to 
prevent a slight amonnt of “ shaking” at present existing. 

K. B. B.— Chloride of lime is a misnomer, as there is no such chemi- 
cal compound; the substance known by that name is simply lime, im- 
pregnated mechanically with chlorine gas. The compound would be 
chloride of caleiwm, the metallic base of Time. 

One in A Fix— Like many others who use dry plates, you have for- 
gotten to add some nitrate of silver solution to the developer before 
pouring it on to your plate, and, consequently, there is nothing to form 
the expected picture — “ ea nihil nihilo jit.” Remember that the picture. 
is formed out of the nitrate of silver alone, by the agency of the in- 
solated iodide, and as dry plates have the nitrate washed away, it must 
be restored before, or at the time of, developement. 

Tos. Marxuam — See replies to Wirueta and T. B, 

Mepicus—1. To make a bath of sel d’or, take eight grains of ter- 
chloride of gold, and dissolve in half an ounce of water ; add to it solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda, stirring well after each addition, until all 
effervescence ceases, and litmus paper is no longer reddened when 
immersed therein; make up with water the quantity wanting to measure 
one fluid ounce in all. You will now have a solution of the double salt, 
known as chloride of gold and sodium, containing one grain of the gold 
salt in each fluid drachm of liquid. (Should a precipitate be formed, it is 
in consequence of a slight excess of soda, and the defect may he rectified 
by the addition of a drop of hydrochloric acid). Next make a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda twenty-four grains, water one ounce. To prepare your 
bath proceed as follows :—Add one fluid drachm of the gold solution to two 
ounces of water, and one drachm of the hyposulphite solution in a separate 
vessel to another two ounces of water; pour the former (the gold), into 

he latter, stirring all the time; the sel d’or bath will then be ready for 
immediate use. 
2. Quite possible to take stereoscopic pictures with a half-plate square 
camera, but it would require to have a front piece for the lens specially 
adapted to shift its position, and the dark slide would waut a plate frame 
0 take glasses, 62 x 383. 

3. Plenty of half-tone is easily obtained if the exposure be sufficient in 
the camera; if the collodion be too dense, add about half a grain of 
bromide of ammonium or cadmium to each ounce. 

4. Glacial acetic acid is not absolutely necessary for a positive iron 
developer, but it is better to use that than any of’a lower strength for 
his purpose, as it generally contains fewer impurities. 

Srrrnoscorr— You will find Burfield and Rouch’s dark box for manipu- 
ating in the open air all you can desire. A bi-lens camera by all means ; 
we are not so sure that it is really more expensive than the other 
arrangement named. You can give any amount of distance when you 
desire it with a bi-lens camera, as well as with a single lens one, by 
simply using one lens at atime. See pages 130 and 169 of our last volume. 

A. K. Sparxe— At page 206 of our last volume, you will find the pro- 
cess given by Sir William J. Newton. for transferring the collodion film 
to paper. 

Theo ieee our leader, 

A Constant Reaper — Your diaphragm is identical in principle with 
that of Mr. Sykes Ward, described in our last, but not so simple in con- 
struction. 

R. B.R., Smroy, Exara Kyrenr, T, P., anp Lux — 
to your queries in our Leader, 


You will find replies | 


trait lens ; I want one to take landscapes as well. Do you think I may 


T. C. D., and several other correspondents we are constrained to post- 
pone until our next, 
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Durine our recent visit to Kdinburgh, we had, by the courtesy 
of Mr. Kinnear, the Secretary of the Photographic Society of 
Scotland, an opportunity of inspecting the silver medals recently 
awarded by that Society to the Rey. Mr. Raven and Mr. 
Lyndon Smith, as prizes for the best photographs exhibited 
by members and strangers respectively. If we were to state 
that the awards had given universal or even general satisfac- 
tion, we should be making an assertion that would tax rather 
severely the credulity at least of those who have had any, even 
the smallest experience in such matters; but in the instance 
before us, the mode of selection adopted (by general vote of the 
members) is peculiarly open to the liability of causing dissatis- 
faction. 

We express no opinion upon the merits of the productions 
selected: the donors are of course the best judges of what 
they wish to encourage; but if they must give prizes, a pro- 
ceeding which we by no means recommend, we strongly advise 
that for the future the votes of the general body of members be 
taken, for the purpose of determining, not the pictures entitled 
to obtain the reward, but the individual to whose judgment the 
selection shall be left; or, if preferred, three arbitrators might 
be chosen. At the first glance this arrangement may appcar 
to amount nearly to the same thing, but it is not so in fact. Ii 
is easier far for the uninitiated in science or art to select a person 
in whose judgment they can place confidence, than it is for them 
to exercise discrimination upon points respecting which they 
themselves are only imperfectly informed. Moreover, competitors 
are more likely to be satisfied, as they have more certainty re- 
garding the special points upon which they are called on to 
contest. 

In a mixed assembly like any photographic society, many 
members will be found to give a vote upon the most extraordinary 
grounds; for instance, one gives it for what he considers the 
“sharpest” picture, without reference to subject, point of view, 
or in fact anything else; while another, having a great notion 
of size.in a photograph, because he finds the manipulation of 
large plates troublesome, accords his vote to the picture covering 
the most extended surface. A third, having an eye only for 
artisti¢ selection of subject, chooses one good in that respect, but 
perhaps having every fault possible in a photograph excepting 
that one avoided ; whilst a fourth, having an antiquarian pro- 
pensity, is so taken with the fidelity of representation as regards 
some coveted specimen, that he cannot conceive the possibility 
of anything of a higher character existing. Now, by the plan 
we propose, these dilemmas and absurdities are avoided, while 
by- voting for the arbitrators each member has a voice in the 
matter. 

An arbitrator or arbitrators being appointed, the selection of 
the pictues can be made, and at the same time the reasons given 
for the choice decided on. Successful candidates will then know 
the points in which their special excellence is supposed to con- 
sist, and unsuccessful ones will at least have the satisfaction of 
being made acquainted with the cause of their failure. 

It appears to us that this method of proceeding would be far 
more likely to encourage that which is deemed desirable of 
attainment in our art, than the rather haphazard one adopted 
in the present instance. 


We trust that these remarks will not be regarded in the light 
of fault-finding interference; they are addressed to our readers 
generally, to whom we feel bound to express an opinion upon all 
matters photographic that we have carefully considered; and as 
the giving of prizes for photographic skill appears to be a prac- 
tice coming into vogue, we consider it is our duty to offer such 
suggestions as we think likely to further the progress of photo- 
graphic science and art. 


Turre is a matter of serious importance to the interests 
of photographers generally, but to professionals especially, that 
calls for speedy attention; we mean the daily increasing pro- 
pensity amongst a certain class to impose restrictive limitations 
to the free use of various processes and materials in connection 
with photographic pursuits. This is an evil of much greater 
magnitude than appears at the first blush, and one likely to in- 
terfere materially. with the progress of our art. The Council of 
the Photographic Society would do well to take into considera- 
tion whether any legitimate means might be adopted to obviate 
the continuance of a practice likely to prove seriously obstruc- 
tive. ; 

If any person, by patience, perseverance, and industry, suc- 
ceeds in introducing an improvement, either in a process or 
piece of apparatus, although it may be brought about in conse- 
quence of suggestions unreservedly communicated to the public 
by others, he may, if he be so minded, secure to himself the 
exclusive privilege of its enjoyment by means of a parunr; and 
although we may not in such a case approve of his illiberality, we 
cannot question his right to act as he may please with what is 
undoubtedly his own; but what we do complain of, and what 
photographers will do well strenuously to resist, is the now too 
frequent attempt to secure by patent that to which the pseudo- 
patentee has no right whatever. That this evil is a daily increas- 
ing one we have abundant evidence before us; and we will, by 
way of illustration, call attention to a few cases in point. 

Tn our last impression we published a letter from a correspon- 
dent in the United States, desiring information relative to the 
period when bromides were first used in collodion in this country, 
as a patent had been obtained in America in July, 1854, to secure 
amongst other matters the exclusive use of this class of mate- 
rial, which supposed right has recently been enforced by legal 
proceedings, Now we cannot say exactly how long prior to the 
date mentioned, bromides had been used in collodion in this 
country; but the fact of their having been used both by Sir 
John Herschel and Mr. William Crookes, was made public not 
less than thirteen months prior to the date of the patent, and 
within a month or two of that announcement, bromized collodion 
was extensively employed in London, Liverpool, and elsewhere. 

We have noticed that the same parties lately obtained a 
patent in this country for a photolithographic process, and this 
brings us to another observation : how is it possible, considering 
the number of patents granted in which the use of hichromate of 
potash with organic matter forms the essential principle of ac- 
tion, that more than one of them can be good ; and if this be the 
case, why are applicants for letters patent inyolving the prin- 


ciple mentioned allowed to obtain them ? Again, if the use of 
pichromate of potash with organic matter be not the exclusive 
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yight of any one, then it follows that the most trifling variation 
in the modus operandi is sufficient to evade the infringement of 
a patent. 

A third instance we may cite, in a patent recently obtained, 
viz., in June, 1857, by Messrs. Glover and Bold, of Liverpool, 
for what they please to term “the extended uses of photography 
as applied to dials, tablets, and pictures,” these said “ extended 
uses,’ consisting in the employment of opal glass, instead of the 
ordinary colourless kind, and the rendering the surface slightly 
dulled by the use of fluorie acid. Now if such obvious trivial 
variations can be the subject of a patent, it is by no means diffi- 
cult to show how any infringement may be avoided while the 
same end is attained; but what renders the matter still more 
ridiculous is the fact that a patent was granted for precisely 
the same thing to Mr. John Ure, of Glasgow, in 1854. 

It may be contended, that if a person obtain a patent im- 
properly, he is liable to have it rendered void, and thus suffer 
damage; but granting this to be the case, what reparation is 
made to the public? If a photographer, knowing that the sub- 
ject of a patent is and has been for some time public property, 
determines to act upon that knowledge and use the privilege, he 
renders himself liable to an action, to which he would not have 
been subject but for the improper concession of letters patent. 
It is not.to the purpose whether he gains his cause or not 
eventually, he ought not to be placed in such a position by the 
wrong doing of another. 

We cannot but entertain the opinion, that it would be well 
worth the while of photographers generally to attempt to devise 
some kind of supervision relative to the granting of patents upon 
all matters photographic. 


We are rejoiced to find that our photographic friends in Glas- 
gow have determined upon holding an exhibition in that city in 
April next, and we have much pleasure in affording space for 
the regulations adopted, which will be found in another column. 

There are many earnest workers in Glasgow, and it is a 
thousand pities that the Photographic Society there should have 
been dormant for so long a time as has been the case. We 
trust that it will however now rouse itself like a giant refreshed. 
We recommend our professionil brethren especially to respond 
to the invitation of the Glasgow Society, as we feel assured that 
their works will be duly appreciated. 


We have been asked to give a description of the box recently 
brought out by M. Marion, of Regent Street, for the preserva- 
tion of sensitised photographic paper without deterioration. 

It will be as well to state all that we know of the subject. 
At one of the meetings of the French Photographic Society, a 
gentleman exhibited a box for which he claimed the quality of 
preserving, unaltered, the sensitised printing papers, but as he 
proposed to obtain a patent for the same, declined to give any 
information relative to its construction and mode of operation. 

MM. Dayanne and Girard, whose labours with regard to the 
investigation of the phenomena connected with photographic 
printing are so well known, in the course of their experiments, 
sought for a solution of the problem of the rapid deterioration of 
sensitised paper even when not exposed to the light, and found it 
due principally to the presence of moisture, favouring chemical 
action between the organic matter contained in the paper and the 
free nitrate of silver, with which it was impregnated. Under 
these circumstances, they very naturally concluded, that if the 
paper were properly protected from the access of moisture, it 
would keep good, if not for an indefinite, for a very long time 
at least. 

In order to attain the end in view, these gentlemen recom- 
mended the use of tin boxes with closely fitting lids, and with 
the insertion of some substance greedy of moisture, in order to 
absorb even the small quantity enclosed with the air in the 
said box. The material selected in preference for this object 


is the chloride of calcium, one analagous in composition with 
the well known photographic chemical—the chloride of barium, 
For the purpose of dessicating the atmosphere contained in the 
box, the salt should be previously fused, which renders it more 
absorbent of moisture. It is easily prepared by the action of 
hydrochloric acid upon marble, and crystallising the compound 
formed, subsequently subjecting the crystals to a high tempera- 
ture to drive out the contained water of crystallisation. 

Acting upon the hints thrown out by the eminent French 
chemists above indicated, M. Marion has constructed a rectan- 
gular box of tinned iron, that shown to us being of sufficient 
capacity to contain many half sheets of Canson’s or Marion’s 
paper without being folded. Its dimensions were therefore about 
twenty inches long, twelve inches broad, and one-and-a-half 
inches thick. The lid is at one end, hinged to the box, and 
made to fit over tightly, and internally one of the large sides is 
seen to be covered with a kind of canvas, held in place by a 
fillet of tin soldered to the box itself— the purpose of the can- 
vas is doubtless to confine the chloride of calcium, and yet 
allow it to exert an effect upon the air contained in the box. 

We have heard that the form of box first adopted was cylin- 
drical, having a loose smaller cylinder of perforated zine, to con- 
tain the chloride of calcium, around which the excited papers 
were rolled. 

We think that for amateurs a japanned cylindrical box would 
be most convenient, the length of which should be about an 
inch or so greater than the breadth of the papers desired to be 
preserved. The lid may be hinged or not, but must fit closely, 
In the lid a store of chloride of calcium may be readily confined, 
by a ring covered with some textile fabric, and the chemical can 
thus be easily renewed from time to time. Of course the papers — 
must be loosely rolled up before insertion. 

It is not improbable that with a little care the tin box 
without any chemical whatever, may be sufficient to preserve 
the sensitive papers sufficiently long for all practical purposes. 


Ar the last meeting of the Photographic Society, we were shown 
by Mr. Rippingham an interesting specimen, produced by that 
gentleman, of a transmitted positive upon glass, taken direct in 
the camera from an engraving. It was of large dimensions, 
about twelve inches by ten inches, and seemed to possess due 
gradation of tone. ‘The production of direct transparent posi- 
tives of this kind was mentioned in our last number by our 
Australian correspondent, but whether the one shown by Mr. 
Rippingham was effected in a similar manner to that then de- 
scribed we are not aware, as the gentleman alluded to acted 
upon ‘strict conservative principles.” 

We believe, however, that he is of opinion that the process, 
whatever it is, may prove valuable as a means of glass orna- 
mentation for windows, &c., and also for the production of 
stereoscopic transparencies without the necessity for printing 
of any kind. 

We have little doubt, that if desirable, this feat may be ac- 
complished without any more labour than necessary in taking 
negatives. 


We learn from the Shields Gazette that, upon the occasion of 
the opening of the Jarrow Docks, Messrs. W. and D. Downey, 
of Market Place, South Shields, took a series of interesting 
photographs of the ceremonial, at the request of the contractors 
for the construction of the docks, by whom they had been em- 
ployed previously in taking views of parts of the works from 
time to time during their progress. We are informed that 
these records of the opening ceremonial were taken by means 
of a dry collodion process, but for some of the plates with an _ 
exposure only of three or four seconds of time. 

Our object in drawing attention to the facts above stated, is 
to show the steady advance which we appear to be making in 
bringing to perfection dry processes, a point of such importance 
to the art that it can hardly be overrated. Jt is but recently 
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we had to notice the feats of Mr. Kibble, of Glasgow, whom we | black, the picture will be more inclining to black and grey. Upon 


regard as the apostle of instantaneous exposure with dry plates: 
his labours have evidently not been in vain; for though he has 
not yet communicated his ideas upon the subject, a simple 
display of what he has accomplished has been sufficient to set 
others at work in the same direction. 

There are several obvious advantages in the use of dry plates 
for instantaneous pictures, namely,—Ist, No necessity to expose 
them until the eaact moment desired, as there is not any fear 
of their losing sensitiveness, as is the case with humid collodion. 
2nd, No necessity for an assistant, as one person can do all that 
is required until convenient to develope. 8rd, Many more dry 
plates can be exposed in a given time than it would be possible 
to do with moist ones, and thus a larger number of records 
obtained of any interesting event of short duration. 


We are most heartily sick of personal matters, and so far as 
concerns ourself individually, intend entirely to ignore such 
as may be directed against us for the future. We have, how- 
ever, received from the Birmingham Photographic Society, 
a copy of a “xesolution” for insertion that demands some 
notice at our hands. In the “resolution” alluded to we are 
accused of having made ‘an attack” upon the editor of the 
official organ of that Society, and then proceeds as follows, 
viz. i— 

* This Socicty having always entertained the most friendly 
feeling towards Mr. Sutton, indignantly denies the imputation 
contained in the said attack (!), viz., that the Council had any 
intention of transferring the reports of the meetings from the 
‘Notes’ to the ‘ Liverpool Journal.’” 

Truly some people have a singular notion of what constitutes 
an “attack ’— we were under the impression that our remarks 
were but a mild protest against “an attack” made upon us by 
the individual named by the Council. We made no such state- 
ment as is attributed to us, nor intended any such insinuation. 
We simply asserted, in terms somewhat vague it may be, that 
the “ withdrawal of his objections” was a wise proceeding, seeing 
that, as he could not help himself, it was scarcely worth while 
his retaining them. 

There are several other inaccuracies embodied in tho “ reso- 
lution” with which our readers will not care to be troubled, any 
more than they do about that noticed, but as the object of the 
Birmingham Photographic Society appears to be to exhibit 
cordiality of feeling on the part of its members towards the 
gentleman named, and their “antagonism” to ourself person- 
ally, much as we regret the existence of the latter circumstance, 
we do our best to carry out the views of the Birmingham gen- 
tlemen by publishing their remarks. 

Se ae 
POSITIVE PRINTING. 
Mr. MaxweruL Lytr’s Gotp Toning ForMULA. 

Tuts formula answers equally well for plain or for albumenised 
paper; but it is more especially suited for the latter, which is 
sometimes difficult to tone by ordinary methods. The proofs, 
printed darker than they are required to appear when finished, are 
first laid to soak in a dish of clean water, then removed to a dish 
of salt and water, in which they must lie at least five minutes, 
with the view of converting any free nitrate remaining in them 
into chloride. The degree of strength and time of immersion in 
this bath are unimportant. An ounce or two of common salt to a 
pint of water will answer. This bath is essential to preserving the 
gold bath from decomposition. The latteris prepared as follows :— 

Chloride of gold ...........06 Gowndsadg00 oanaoanKce 10 grains. 

Phosphate of soda . 8 drachms. 

Digtillediwatctaeseersieniesssencsopseteseccses 1 pint. 
This mixture should be neutral to blue litmus paper. The proof, 
so soon as it is placed in this hath, changes colour, and passes 
rapidly from red, through various hues of purple, to a rich black or 
rather grey ; while the green solarised parts darken and develope 
their half tones in a surprising manner. The toning may be 
stopped at any particular point: if at the purple hue, the picture, 
when dry and finished, will be of a rich deep sepia; if at the 


removal from this bath, the proof is placed in pure water, and 
afterwards in a fresh solution of hyposulphite of soda, twenty per 
cent., where it should be allowed to remain an hour at least, then 
washed as usual. It loses but little of its strength in the hypo, 
but becomes clearer and better defined. 

The principal advantages of this method appear to consist in the 
colouring bath being perfectly neutral, and consequently it pro- 
duces no decomposing effect upon the hyposulphite, thereby en- 
suring greater stability for the proofs. The colour is produced 
solely by the gold without the aid of sulphur or other deleterious 
agents; and moreover, no organic matter being present in the 
bath, spontaneous decomposition, causing the gold to become 
precipitated, is avoided. The gold bath may be prepared in any 
quantity ; the portion used must not be returned to the stock- 
bottle. 

For proofs which require to be over-printed, a few drops of 
syrupy phosphoric acid, if added to the above bath, will bring out 
the details of the deeply solarised parts: but then more than 
ordinary care is required in washing the proof before it is put into 
the hypo, to which a little carbonate of soda or chalk is a useful 
addition. The phosphate of soda in the above formula may be 
replaced by one drachm of bi-borate of soda—common borax. 


i Sieec ard o< ieee Oo 
DARK SLIDES versus LATENT LIGHT. 
By Joun GLover. 


THERE are, without doubt, greater enemies to the photographer than 
are ever dreamt of in his philosophy, but I dare venture to assert 
that the subtle agent by which all his results are obtained is one 
that- presents the greatest variety of phases, and is the most dan- 
gerous because least understood. It therefore behoves us, who 
wish to advance the interests of our art, to take up this most 
difficult and delicate subject, to investigate the facts in all their 
bearings. 

A few months ago, the startling theories of M. Niépce de St. Victor, 
and still more wondrous results, took the world by surprise, but we 
now hear whispers of failures in other hands but his, and by some, 
experiments in “bottled up light” have been placed in the category 
with the bottle tricks of other conjurors. Probably, if it had not 
been for an accidental stumble which precipitated the writer into 
the well, at the bottom of which truth is said to be concealed, the 
reader would not have had his patience tested by scanning over 
the attempt to embody these ideas. 

The directions given by the fathers of photography, were, “take 
every precaution to shut out every ray of white light from your 
operating rooms, cameras, dark boxes, &c., and in manipulating use 
very little of the yellow,” but since the astounding discoveries 
previously alluded to, our caution should extend still further than 
that of our predecessors when light is in question. Take care that 
in an unguarded moment he does not enter your apparatus, and lurk 
in a dark corner, to piay fairy-like pranks, dashing out with his 
invisible brush the pencillings of his visible brother on the outside. 
Perhaps our scientific friends may think that the writer is drawing 
on their imaginations, but to speak in language very commercial, 
but very unphotographic, to make the draft valid I will at once 
endorse it with something practical. 

My experience during the past season was principally in dry 
collodion, which in my humble opinion is the process for the profes- 
sional tourist or persevering amateur. In working with dry plates, 
it was my custom to prepare them in the evening, and when dry to 
place them in separate dark slides, expose them during my rambles 
on the following morning, the plates remaining in the slides till the 
evening, when I developed them ; and now I come to the remarkable 
phenomenon which it is my present object to describe. 

On most of my negatives, a dark but regular line could be 
observed, running from end to end, not far from the upper edge of 
the plate; this was most distinguishable when foliage or other 
shadowy substance came within its range. For a long time I was 
unable to trace this to its source, looking in vain for some minute 
crevice in my slides or camera, till at last it struck me that the 
appearance was due to latent light, and my suspicions, as I shall 
presently prove, were not groundless. The dark slides were new 
and the same as are commonly used, having a lifting shutter with 
a hinge to fall flat on the top of the camera during exposure. The 
hinge in this instance was constructed of light-coloured leather, 
and being lifted entirely out of the slide, would be exposed to 
the full glare of the sunlight, and again drop unto its former posi- 
tion close to the sensitive surface, though of course not in 
contact, giving off the latent light which it had just absorbed. On 
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developing some hours afterwards, the first deposit: of reduced 
silver was along that portion of the plate that had been in a line 
with the light-charged hinge, showing that of the two influences 
the action of the latent light had been the more energetic. 

Let me ask, how many dry plates have been ruined, and perhaps 
processes discarded, from want of proper precautions being taken 
in keeping out or carelessness in admitting this invader? Per- 
haps we have drained our plates against a whitewashed wall, or 
other light-absorbing substance, or rested them on white blotting 
paper, which before the intervention of our yellow medium had 
been subjected to the continued influence of actinic light. May we 
not legitimately look in a new direction for many of those additions, 
not improvements, to our pictures, to which the most skilful mani- 
pulator is liable and for which he has never been able to account? 

I would urge in conclusion, that every one who has time and 
talent at his disposal, should continue the research that M. Niépce 
has opened up, and with such an instance as that I have described 
before us, let us not form hasty conclusions and discard theories, 
which have been the result of well directed experiment, because 
they do not at once prove successful in our hands. I had nearly 
omitted to state, that some of my negatives have a peculiar circular 
transparent mark, which could always be traced to one particular 
slide, and corresponded with the head of an iron screw in the 
shutter. I satisfied myself there was no contact, and, strange to say, 
the screw head is in such a position as never to be exposed to the 
light. Iam at present at a loss for a solution of this phenomenon. 

Bt Spe 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON PAPER.—QUICK PROCESS, 
By M. Verninr, Jun. 
PHOTOGRAPHY on paper has gone somewhat out of fashion since 
the introduction of collodion, and for very good reasons. Collodion 
is quicker and yields sharper pictures. Still, if we compare two 
positive proofs of the same landscape, of large dimensions, the 
one taken on collodion, the other on negative paper, we shail per- 
ceive that the latter is richer, softer, more aerial, and with more 
depth ; in fact, more artistic than the first. This difference in 
results has induced me to make new experiments with paper, with 
the view of obtaining the sharpness and rapidity of collodion. 

The method which I now submit to the attention of your 
readers will, I hope, fill up that gap, and restore negative paper to 
the high place it once occupied in photographic processes. 

As a basis for my new experiments, I have selected the 


employed by M. Baldus, one of our most accomplishec 
This substance 


gelatine 
artists. 
does not produce any change in the nitrate of 
silver bath, nor impair its limpidity. In following his method I 
obtain greater finish by sizing the paper before iodising it, and 
greater rapidity by immersing it in an ethero-alcoholic iodide bath 
before sensitising ; besides these two operations, which are not in 
M. Baldus’s process, I develope the image with sulphate of iron, 
which, as is well-known, is the most energetic developing agent. 

I select a paper of very equal texture, marking one side with a 
pencil, then float it on the following for about two minutes :— 

Rain water ...... - 12 ounces. 
Gelatinetecntsesteosetcune 80 grains. 

When removed from this bath, the sheets of paper are suspended 
by an angle and allowed to drain and dry ; then placed in a port- 
folio and pressed flat. 

Lodising —Take of the above gelatine solution 12 ounces. 

Todide of potassium .... 3 drachms. 

Bromide of potassium seosseeee 36. Grains, 
Warm the mixture, and when the ingredients are dissolved, filter 
through muslin into a dish kept warm on a water bath. In float- 
ing the paper on this solution, the usual care must be taken to avoid 
bubbles, and the placing the gelatined surfaces in contact. When 
dry, they must be kept in a box in a dry place. 

This double preparation gives a greater fineness to the proofs, 
renders the paper unchangeable, preserves its whiteness, and keeps 
it free from spots, because the iodine is not in contact with the 
paper, which often contains substances that neutralise its action, 
and produce spots upon developing, which injure the proof irre- 
parably. The preliminary sizing is then of undoubted utility. 

Sensitising —To sensitise this paper I take it by a corner with a 
pair of horn forceps, and immerse it in the following solution :— 

Withers. sive 1 ounce. 
3 ounces. 

Todide of potassium........... 130 grains. 
The paper imbibes this solution. If I intend to use it wet, I float 
it immediately on a collodion negative bath; after a contact of two 
or three minutes I remoye the paper at once to the camera slide. 


If I use the paper when dry, it is only necessary to suspend it in 
the dark, and preserve it out of contact of the atmosphere. 
Exposure — The time of exposure in the camera is nearly the 
game as with collodion. I have observed that when the sensitising 
bath is acidulated with acetic acid, the paper becomes more gen- 
sitive. In every other process the presence of acid retards the 
luminous action, while in this it has a contrary effect. The acid 
opens the pores of the gelatine, causes it to swell, and conse- 
quently renders it more permeable to the chemical action of light. 
Developing — Upon removing the paper from the camera I im- 
merse it in a mixture of alcohol and water; then pour over ita 
filtered solution of sulphate of iron, which has already been used 
with collodion. The image appears immediately in all its details, 
If from too little exposure it is deficient in vigour, I let the paper 
drain, then lay it upon a glass plate, and pour over it, from an 
upper corner, a weak solution of nitrate of silver, and then apply, 
for the second time, sulphate of iron. This simple method of 
strengthening an image will give all the intensity desired. 
With a good stock of iodised papers the manipulation of this 
process is very simple, requiring but little time, and no uew com- 
plication of baths; but its chief recommendation consists in the 
facility it offers for obtaining very good proofs by the dry method. 
With reference to what I have said above, relating to drying the 
iodised papers by suspending them in the air upon removal from 
the iodising solution, I may remark that it is not absolutely 
necessary for the dry process. I prescribed it because I found i 
convenient to operate in that manner. Usually, I prepare eight to 
ten sheets at once, and by the time I have floated the last, the firs 
is sufficiently drained to admit of its being placed on the nitrate o 
silver bath. After the two washings that must follow the sensi- 
tising of the papers, the other operations are the same as with the 
wet method. 
One day I took two pictures of the same object, and treated one 
with sulphate of iron and the other with gallic acid. The proo 
treated with sulphate of iron developed rapidly, and yielded a 
very good picture, as usual; that put into the reducing bath of 
gallic acid gave, after the lapse of half an hour, no signs of a 
picture; yet I was sure the paper was properly exposed in the 
camera, and with exactly the same time as with the other proo 
developed with sulphate of iron. To accelerate the developmen 
of the image I added some drops of nitrate of silver to the gallic 
acid, and waited another hour without obtaining any results. A’ 
length, impatient with waiting so long for a picture, I took a 
bottle containing an old bath of nitrate of silver, which had served 
for many experiments, and contained ether, alcohol, iodides, acids, 
and a little sulphate of iron. I decanted the clear portion of the 
liquid, and then poured a quantity of it into the gallic acid solution. 
My attention being engaged, I left the proof to itself, as an experi- 
ment from which I did not expect much. Upon looking at it an hour 
afterwards, I was surprised to see the picture completely developed; 
but what surprised me still more was, that the developing bath 
had undergone no change. f 
Lask my fellow photographers and chemists, what substance in 
he old bath was it that kept the gallic acid in good condition? 
and I beg also to submit other questions. 
Why is collodion the most rapid of all photographic agents ? 
Is this rapidity due to the pyroxyline which enters into the com- 
position of collodion, or is it due merely to the two substances 
dissolved in it ? 
Without presuming to decide upon these questions, I venture to 
atttribute to the ether and alcohol combined this accelerating 
roperty. In the method described above it is shown that the 
ether and alcohol, being imbibed by the paper instantaneously, 
facilitate the combination of the photogenic products, and_con- 
sequently opens a freer access to the chemical action of light. 
These substances are, therefore, two powerful agents in photo- 
graphy.—La Lumiere. 


See eeae See Pon 
GLASGOW PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION REGULATIONS. 


Tue following Regulations have been laid down for intending 
Exhibitors at the forthcoming Photographic Exhibition, to be 
held in the Gallery, No. 67, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, during the 
month of April, 1859. ae 

1. Every description of Photographic Pictures will be admissible, 
but not more than twenty portrait specimens to be admitted from 
any one exhibitor. It is recommended that all pictures be framed 
and glazed. The name of the subject, the process, the artist, the 
owner, and if for gale, the price, to be marked upon the back .of 
each picture. 
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2. A list of the photographs sent must be enclosed in the case, 
and a duplicate list forwarded by post to Mr. Barr, the Acting 
Secretary, No. 1, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

8. Pictures touched by the brush to be so described. 

4, A commission of ten per cent. will be charged upon all sales 
of pictures. 

5. It is requested that all works intended for Exhibition, be sent 
carriage paid, to the Rooms, No. 67, Buchanan Street, on Fray 
the 25th, or SarurDay the 26th March; and, at the close of the 
Exhibition, they will be carefully repacked and returned carriage free. 


Weetings of Societies. 
MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the above Society was held at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society’s Rooms, on Wednesday, the 2nd instant, 
Mr. Niexp in the chair. 

A large collection of photogalvanic engravings, by Mr. Paul 
Pretsch, were exhibited to the meeting by the SECRETARY. 

Mr. Srmpezotuam exhibited one of Captain Foulkes’s compact 
cameras for taking pictures 9 X 7. 

Mr. Parry exhibited a vey compact and simply constructed 
camera, designed by himself. 

Mr. KrrsiAw exibited a stereoscopic camera, and dark box for 
plates, containing a yellow glass window, so that the plates might 
be seen without injury from light. 

Mr. StpepoTHAm called the attention of the meeting to this ar- 
rangement, as he thought it would be of great importance when 
passing the custom-houses, and said he should adopt the idea, 
having previously thought of the subject. He said he had been 
several times annoyed by the custom-house authorities wishing 
to open his dark box. 

The CHarrMAN called the attention of the meeting to a very 
_ satisfactory negative, taken by Mr. Patterson, simply with dry 
collodion on the coating of gelatine, as recommended by Mr. Dor- 
rington. 

Mr. SmpepoTuAm read a letter he had received from Mr. Hard- 
wich, who stated that he had succeeded in making a very suitable 
collodion for the dry process. Mr. Sidebotham also remarked that 
he had lately been through the London Exhibition, and was much 
disappointed to find a great scarcity of collodio-albumen pictures, 
and few of those exhibited being good ones. 

Mr. WarbLeEy, however, stated that he had seen the Exhibition, 
and had observed some very good collodio-albumen pictures. 

Mr. SiprsoTHam made a suggestion to the meeting that an album 
should be procured, and that each of the members of the Society 
should send his portrait for insertion, as he thought it would form 
a very interesting record. The suggestion was approved of by the 
meeting, and a resolution passed that the Honorary Secretary be 
authorised to obtain a suitable book for the purpose. 

Mr. Brotuers promised to send a copy of the portrait of the 
Lord Bishop, the President of the Society, and volunteered to take 
the portraits of any members gratuitously who would call upon 
him at his rooms, and it was proposed that a portrait be obtained 
of the late Mr. Archer and other eminent photographers. 

Mr, SipppornAm exhibited a large lens, by De Rogni, which 
possessed several advantages: it was possible, by changing some 
of the glasses, to arrange the foci to various lengths, and instead 
of the troublesome screws, bayonet joints were supplied, which 
were highly approved of by the members. 

‘After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the proceedings closed. 

age 


LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tun ordinary general meeting of the above Society was held on 
Tuesday, the 1st inst., P. Le Neve Forster, Esq., V.P.,in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Brsnor tendered a notice of motion, that the Council should 
be required to send to every member a printed copy of the accounts 
of the Society, anda statement of the names in which the funds 
of the Society are invested. : 

The CuarRMAN decided that Mr. Bishop's motion could only be 
made at an annual general meeting of the Society, or at a special 
general meeting, convened in pursuance of a requisition signed by 
twenty members; the only business of the ordinary meetings being 
simply the discussion of matters connected with the art and prac- 
tice of photography. 

Mr. RrePrnGHAw, on the part of the Council, denied any desire to 
conceal the accounts; they were laid before the members present 


at an annual general meeting, and an extract printed in the Journal 
of so much as is generally considered sufficient. An application 
by any member to the Council for permission to inspect the books 
had never been, or ever would be, refused. 

Major Cooper, after a few prefatory observations, read a paper 
on The use of Malate of Silver in Photographic Printing, illus- 
trating the same with specimens. 

Mr. Harpwich was exceedingly glad of opportunities for the 
discussion of new printing processes. It struck him, however, 
that there would be a difficulty in Major Cooper’s; because, even 
if one employed pure bicarbonate of potash or soda, he would not 
secure the absence of chloride of silver, owing to the presence of 
chlorides in the fabric of the paper; and in attempting to get out 
the malate of silver, by simple malic acid, the chloride of silver 
would be left behind. He thought all processes for fixing albu- 
menised proofs without the use of hyposulphite of soda radically 
defective. He had tried ammonia, and did not succeed in perfectly 
fixing a picture upon albumenised paper, although he had accom- 
plished it upon plain paper. 

Sometime since, he had spent a great deal of time, and took 
great trouble, with malic acid, and found it liable to be contami- 
nated with other substances—there was a difficulty in obtaining 
it free from oxalic acid, and acids of a similar kind, which pervade 
vegetable substances. 

He (Mr. H.) was not prepared to understand, that the reduction 

by light by the Major’s process would be sufficiently rapid; for 
although there is a certain amount of sensibility in his compounds, 
especially when the amount of free nitrate of silver is large, still 
the process must be slow and the prints rather faulty. He (Mr. H.) 
usually found that without the aid of chloride of silver he could 
not obtain a rapid and intense reduction on the parts exposed 
to the sun’s rays; and, therefore, did not at present imagine 
that Major Cooper’s process could be successfully carried out as 
described. 
Major Cooper called attention to the first part of the process — 
viz., the floating in distilled water, to prevent the formation of any 
chlorides in the paper. He admitted his printing was rather 
slower than the usual processes, although no one of the prints 
upon the Society’s table had been exposed more than an hour or 
an hour and a-half. 

Mr. ELANNAFORD handed to the Chairman some slips of paper as 
bearing upon some of the remarks made by Mr. Hardwich, and 
stated that they were printed by the ordinary process upon albu- 
menised paper, with the exception of the omission of the salt, and 
consequently the absence of chloride. 

Mr, SuapBour stated that Mr. Hannaford had overlooked the 
simple fact, that no paper could be obtained which was perfectly 
free from chloride, and that, consequently, some portion of chlo- 
ride of silver must be formed. He thought that Mr. Hardwich was 
a little too fearful that ammonia would not dissolve out all the 
chloride of silver. He (Mr. Shadbolt), as a member of the printing 
committee, made many experiments in that direction, and went to 
the extent of subsequently soaking a print so fixed in a weak solu- 
tion of hydrosulphate of ammonia, which did not blacken in the 
lights, proving unquestionably that all the chloride of silver had 
been removed. The only real objection to the use of ammonia, was 
its suffocating effluvium; but ifit be a sine qua non to get rid of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, the means of so doing are inour power. It struck 
Mr, Shadbolt, that by using bicarbonate of ammonia, the ammonia- 
cal fumes would be avoided. By bicarbonate of ammonia he meant 
the sesqui-carbonate after exposure to the air, which thus lost its 
pungent quality. He should like to know whether chloride of 
silver is soluble in a solution of this salt. 
Mr. Harpwictt stated that it was not the chloride of silver but 
the oxide of silver which he feared. The oxide of silver associated 
with the albumen, or with the animal matters in the paper. 

Ir. SHADEOLT begged to be allowed to make the further remark, 
that Major Cooper was a little out in his ¢ nemistry, when he stated 
that carbonate of silver is soluble in malic acid. It was not that 
the carbonate of silver is soluble, but simply that the malic acid 
displaces the carbonic acid; and hence malate of silver is formed. 
Major Coover stated that the carbonate of silver remained in 
suspension a considerable time, and that the whole was eventually 
perfectly dissolved, and that what remained in the paper was per- 
fectly soluble in boiling water. The Major then read a memo- 
randum which he had made, to the effect that malic acid must not 
contain tartaric acid, lead, nor colouring matter; that malic acid 
does not precipitate bright metallic silver from the nitrate, as had 
been stated, but bright, highly refractive crystals, so brilliant that 
they might easily be mistaken for metallic silver spangles; but 
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they could easily be dissolved in boiling water. The Major stated, 
that he had precipitated some nitrate of silver by malic acid, and 
observed that which at first sight he considered metallic silver 
falling ; but upon close inspection, he found it to be a precipita- 
tion of crystals, which he afterwards boiled, in a Florence flask, 
with some water, and the solution was perfect. He thought when 
the carbonate of silver was dissolved, though a malate of silver 
remained in the paper, it was removed by boiling. 

Mr. SHApBoLT thought that Major Cooper had mistaken the 
point which he (Mr. Shadbolt) had alluded to. The Major had 
stated that carbonate of silver was soluble in malic acid; but he 
must have meant, not that carbonate of silver, as a carbonate was 
soluble in malic acid, but that the malic acid displaced the carbonic 
acid, forming a malate of silver, which is soluble in water. 

Major Cooper: “Just so.” 

The thanks of the meeting were then accorded to Major Cooper. 

The SecrETARY then read a letter from Mr. Hardwich, asking for 
a committee of examination to inquire into the doubtful points in 
connection with the manufacture of collodion, and offering, if it 
were accorded, to lay before it, unreservedly, all the minute details 
of his experience in its preparation. 

The SecreTary stated that the council had considered Mr. 
Hardwich’s proposition, and resolved that a committe of the 
Society should be appointed to examine and report on the various 
formule for making collodion, and that members of the Society and 
makers of collodion be invited to send samples of collodion, such 
samples to be accompanied, unconditionally, by a full statement of 
the manner of its manufacture. 

The Srcrerary then read a letter from Mr. Penney, of Chel- 
tenham, accompanying some specimens of carbon printing by Mr. 
Pouncy’s process, in which sepia, indigo, and other pigments were 
substituted for carbon in a state of mechanical division. 

Mr. Friru stated that he had tried the carbon printing, as had 
also several of his friends, without any success, and they had all 
given it up as comparatively hopeless for general purposes. 

Mr. SHADBOLT had not before heard of Mr. Hardwich’s sugees- 
tion, and did not quite understand exactly what had been decided 
upon, The French Photographic Society had long been in the 
habit of referring to a sub-committee, certain questions upon which 
it was thought advisable to pronounce an opinion, the names of the 
members of the sub-committee being published, and that system 
had worked well. If he did not misunderstand Mr. Hardwich’s 
suggestion, it was, that a committee should be formed for the pur- 
pose of testing collodion by different manufacturers, who might be 
willing to subject their collodion to the test, and give unreservedly 
their formule for its production to the committee. The proposition 
appeared likely to be beneficial to the photographic art, asit would 
probably clear up several obscure points connected with collodion ; 
for instance, he might mention, that some persons entertained the 
opinion, that collodion, containing a great mass of pyroxyline, is 
most sensitive, while others consider, that in order to be extremely 
sensitive, it must be exceedingly thin; and it may turn out that 
both parties are right under certain circumstances. 

There was another very great difference of opinion existing of 
very considerable importance, now that the dry processes were, as 
it were, upon their trial ; and the difference arose upon the question, 
whether the collodion made with acids ata high or a low tempera- 
ture is the best. Mr. Shadbolt’s object in alluding to this matter 
was because it very frequently went abroad, that if a committee 
were formed to investigate any particular point, it was apt to be 
thought that everything connected therewith, submitted to the 
Society, must of necessity be tested by the sub-committee. The 
committee should confine itself to testing those samples which 
the makers requested to be tested. 

Mr. HarpwicuH confessed he did not precisely understand Mr. 
Shadbolt’s observations; but if he had intended to have said that 
the committee should examine the great number of specimens of 
collodion that may be sent to them, he (Mr. Hardwich) thought 
that it would be utterly impossible for the committee to do the 
work ; but he, having experimented upon collodion for two years, 
and collected a mass of information which had never been pub- 
lished, had by degrees, and by the assistance of many friends, 
arrived at one formula, which was on the whole a sound working 
formula. He did not think it an unfair proceeding to ask the 
Society to appoint a committee of practical men to examine it, and 
to say whether it will do what it is professed to do. He would 
withhold nothing, and would describe exactly how his collodion ig 
to be made, and what precautions are to be used to secure the re- 
sult. He said, as he had offered this to the Society, he thought 
that he was entitled to the commission to examine this collodion 


alone. By the collodion he meant the pyroxyline, and did not 
refer to the iodide or bromides of cadmium, &c., but simply to the 
pyroxyline, and considered the production of that substance to be one 
ofthe most complex chemical problems, as there were so many pe- 
culiar changes which take place in its manufacture. It is a problem 
which no single person can solve, and can only be accomplished by 
a combination of persons. He had letters from India, and from 
almost every part of the world, telling him in what condition his 
pyroxyline had arrived, and how it had done its work. He thought 
he was entitled to a committee upon this single point. 
The CuArrMAN stated that the form of the resolution of the 
council for the appointment ofa committee did not quite agree with 
Mr. Hardwich’s views. The committee would be formed for the 
purpose of considering those collodions, and those formule for 
making them, which individuals and manufacturers and others may 
desire to lay before it, not confining themselves to the one collo- 
dion of Mr. Hardwich, but taking a broader basis of operations. 
Mr. Suappour stated that it was in consequence of the resolu- 
tion of the Council, and the suggestions of Mr. Hardwich not quite 
tallying, that he had spoken upon the subject. 
Mr. SeBastTiAn Davis stated, that he had, within the last week, 
carefully examined the formule laid before the public for the 
manufacture of pyroxyline, and followed. precisely the formula 
which Mr. Hardwich had mentioned in his work; and found, that 
by following that exactly, with the materials he had used, instead 
of obtaining a satisfactory pyroxyline at the temperature there 
stated, the cotton dissolved more like lump sugar than cotton; and 
it appeared that the recommended quantity of water was decidedly 
in excess. He merely stated this, to show why it was desirable, 
that when gentlemen communicate details, they should have an 
opportunity of defending their assertions. He knew full well that 
many communications had been made to the Society, and yet 
gentlemen with a considerable amount of photographic knowledge 
have not succeeded in following out the views held out, although 
they appeared’to be exceedingly explicit and clear; therefore, he, for 
one, would advocate the appointment of a working committee, to - 
test the particular formula laid before the meeting. Under these 
circumstances, there must be a full, clear, and precise description 
of the whole process, from the commencement to the end, so that 
any operator shall be able to succeed in the same manner; 
because it is known, that science is based upon exact principles, 
and all must arrive at the same result by following the same course. 
Mr. Hugues rose to call attention to the important question in- 
volved. Over and over again complaints had been made as to the 
inutility of societies like this, because they have not undertaken such 
duties as that now proposed; but the question was, whether the time 
had arrived when it had become desirable for this Society to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon a certain subject? Was it desirable, from 
time to time, when any particular novelty was presented, to investi- 
e the merits of that novelty, and express an opinion upon it? Mr. 
Hardwich thought he had a collodion which would settle the much- 
vexed question as toa definite formula for this usually unstable sub- 
} stance, and was willing to communicate it to the world, with all his 
experience, upon the condition that the Society shall pronounce an 
opinion. If he (Mr. Hughes) understood Mr. Hardwich rightly, he 
would like this committee to test the collodion for all the various con- 
tingencies for which collodion is used—for interiors, for exteriors, for 
still life, and for portraits — while the resolution of the council is, 
that a committee be appointed to investigate the merits of collodion 
generally made by any one, upon the condition that their formule 
be published. If Mr. Hardwich’s proposition did not go to that 
extent, it fell to the ground, and a new one is taken up, which it 
appeared the council were not invited to entertain. 
Mr. RiprrngHam stated that Mr. Hardwich, himself one of the 
Council, was present, and did not dissent from the extended resolution. 
Mr. Harpwicn said he had no possible objection to the alteration, 
as proposed, and should be most happy to modify the original pro- 
position, to bring it in accord with the resolution. With reference 
to the remarks of Mr. Davis, he should be happy to reply, but the 
question was, whether it would be desirable now to discuss chemical 
formule, which is a difficult thing to do. With reference to the cotton 
simply, it was known that there were twenty-six different kinds of 
cotton; he used the best and finest he could get, and he could say, 
that flax might dissolve in an acid mixture which did not dissolve 
cotton, and white China grass would dissolve in an acid that would 
not dissolve cotton. It might be found eventually, that he had not 
satisfactorily answered every question with reference to collodion, 
but he believed that he was prepared to publish more than had 
ever been published up to the present time, and that it would not be 
doing justice to himself to refrain from bringing his results forward. 
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Mr. Hugues rose in explanation. He had thought that there 
was an antagonism between the resolution of the Council and the 
proposal of Mr. Hardwich, and concluded by asking the Council to 
name the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that there had not been time at the last 
meeting of the Council, but that would be done at their next 
meeting. 

Mr. SepasTiAN Davis thought he should be scarcely in order in 
going into the chemical composition of pyroxyline, but might do 
Mr. Hardwich the justice to say, that in the following page of his 
book, he distinctly asserts, that he cannot always be depended 
upon in minute particulars; because he there asserts, that he lays 
in a very large stock of sulphuric acid, ascertains by direct experi- 
ment the correct quantity to be used, aud follows out the result 
with the remainder. 

The CHAtRMAN stated that Lord Lyndhurst had procured the 
appointment of a committe in the House of Lords upon the subject 
of artistic copyright, and the Council of the Society had appointed 
a committee to attend and lay evidence before the House of Lords, 
with reference to its bearing upon the interest of photographers. 

Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and two of the Princesses 
visited the Exhibition a few days ago. Her Majesty expressed 
great gratification at the success attained, and his Royal Highness, 
the Prince, made a suggestion to the Society, which the Chairman 
thought a valuable one, and the duty of the Society to undertake, 
namely, to get together a complete and satisfactory record of what 
hag hitherto been done in photography, and make a collection of 
early photographs, to show the progress which has been made from 
the earliest to the present time —for the future there could be no 
difficulty; but with regard to the past, the Society must rely upon 
its members to send in such specimens as will illustrate the point 
desired, and the Society will place them in proper custody. 
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BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held on Monday, the 21st ultimo, at 
the Golf Club House, Blackheath, the President, J. GLAISHER, Esq., 
in the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT commenced the business of the evening by call- 
ing the attention of members of the Society to the Photographic 
Soirée which it was in contemplation to hold. 

It was moved by Mr. HARDING, seconded by Mr. Knixx, “ That 
such soirée be held.” 

A Committee was proposed by Mr. Woop, seconded by Mr. 
Lupeer, for the furtherance of this object, composed of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretaries, ex officio, Mr. Ben- 
nock and Mr. Wood. 

A letter was read by the PrusipENT from F. Haes, Hsq., dated 
Sydney, relative to the deterioration of dry collodion plates, which 
he wisked communicated to the Societies at home. 

The PRESIDENT exhibited some photographs taken in the neigh- 
bourhood of Linton, North Devon; Mr. Woop some views in the 
South of France; Mr. KNILu some fac-similes of frescoes, from the 
Campo Santo, Pisa. 

William Porter Knightley, Esq., was duly elected a member of 
the Society. The meeting then adjourned. 
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LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


On Tuesday evening, the 1st instant, the third evening meeting of 
the above newly-formed Club was held at Mr. Keith’s Rooms, 
Lord Street Chambers: there was a full attendance of members, 
and several novelties were exhibited. 

Mr. Scorr, of Birkenhead, explained the contrivance of a very 
excellent photographic pack, combining the convenience of both 
tent and barrow. A large box, when opened, presented table, 
front, and roof; four legs were speedily screwed into this, and a 
drapery attached soon enyeloped the whole of the sitting figure of 
the operator, who worked with great facility upon plates of large 
size. When it was to be removed, the box, repacked, was placed 
on a small carriage with two wheels and an iron handle, altogether 
about as large as a child’s perambulator, minus the third wheel. 

What was especially commended was a water bottle of gutta- 
percha. Being flat, it was slung round the shoulder, and haying a 
wide mouth to it, a large cork, pierced with two holes, was in- 
serted ; in one a bent tube was placed, in the other a long slender 
brass one; on inclining the bottle, the air entered the brass tube, 
and being smaller than the exit through the bent tube, the flow 
was even, soft, and continuous, like a stream of oil, and could be 
stopped with all the facility of a tap, by simply pressing the thumb 
on the top of the air tube. 


This gentleman’s negatives were remarkable for their depth of 
shadow, minute richness of detail, and excessive cleanness of their 
whole surface. 

Mr. Corry exhibited his first specimen of toning by Mr. Hard- 
wich’s new formula for a gold bath with citric acid, and used warm. 
He reminded those present that the highly albuminized paper is 
very desirable on account of the brilliancy of its general effect, at 
the same time it is remarkable for the fidelity with which it 
brings out all the charms of the intermediate portions of half 
tone and lighter shadows, though objectionable from the fiery 
red, or to at best, brown brick-dust hue when finished. This is 
entirely obviated by the use of the bath in question; for any 
amount of inky blackness can be thus obtained. The specimens 
were highly commended for the extreme whiteness of the unprinted 
paper, and the rich purple blacks of the deep shadows, while the 
minuter portions were so well preserved. 

Mr. Corny mentioned that Mr. Forrest, who was unavoidably 
absent, had been operating most successfully on a favourite pro- 
ject, in which he had displayed a considerable amount of enterprise, 
viz., the permanently burning photographs into the surface of glass. 
That nothing daunted, but rather stimulated, by his former unsuc- 
cessful efforts, he had determined to take advantage of the known 
changeable qualities of certain minerals when under fire, and ex- 
pected to produce great novelties from his present experiments. 
Mr. Corey called upon those well versed in chemistry, and changes 
of metallic oxides in the furnace, to aid Mr. Forrest in his labours, 
when Mr. J. Glover and Mr. Keith were appointed for that purpose, 

Mr. Cauty exhibited some new specimens of Ross’s lenses of the 
orthoscopic character, with the shifting diaphragm; and after a 
very animated and social evening, the meeting separated at a late 
hour. 


Hetters to a Poung <Ohotographer. 
No. VI. 


My Dear Evsestus, 

By this time you doubtless have obtained a lot of 
pretty good specimens of positive printing. Your proofs should 
be quite free from a sulphur-yellow in the light, while the tones of 
the picture may range through all the hues of bistre, umber, sepia, 
or Indian ink. What are termed the violet and purple hues are 
the most admired; but, as artist, you will not forget to tone your 
proof with such a colour as best harmonises with the subject of 
the picture, and for this object I will just give you a few hints. 
The richness of colour may, in landscapes, &c., be in the inverse 
ratio to their interest. or instance, suppose your picture repre- 
sents a rough, rocky region, bold in feature, and not very picturesque 
for want of the poetic element, such a picture will look best if toned 
of a warm umber hue. For diversified landscape scenery, I prefer 
a red violet hue, or something of the mulberry, which may 
range to the different tones of sepia and bistre. For sky and 
water pieces, I prefer the deep purple hue; while for portraits 
here is a peculiar neutral brown, difficult to describe, which yields 
a very fine harmonious effect. You will doubtless encounter a 
difficulty that has perplexed me very much, which is, that certain 
negatives obstinately refuse to yield the hues you desire, no 
matter how you print them. I have some negatives which, when 
examined carefully, cannot be distinguished from others, but from 
which it is impossible, in the usual way of printing, to obtain any 
but reddish-brown pictures. This is an anomaly which at present 
I cannot fully account for. If I work half a dozen negatives of 
the same object, looking in every respect alike, expose them all at 
the same moment, with paper prepared under exactly similar cir- 
cumstances, so that you would expect the positive proofs to be 
identically the same—yet I can point out, at first sight, the indi- 
vidual negatives from which they are printed, by the variations in 
colour. And this is not the accident of the day or of the hour, 
put occurs with unvarying regularity. Thinking that some of 
these negatives required longer exposure to produce the violet and 
purple hues, I tried what that would do; still they did not yield 
the same tones as the others. 

Now this result need not trouble you much. I mention it but to 
guard you against perplexity and disappointment, in striving to 
attain the unattainable. There may be something in the quality 
of the negative that gives such baffling results, which interferes 
with the chemical action of the light in passing through it; and 
you know that negatives themselves differ much in colour, I have 
negatives that are of a pale green colour, others are stecl blue, 
while some partake of the colour of mud, and one sort is about as 
good as another. 
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I suppose you will prefer to mount your pictures yourself; at 
least, you ought to do so, else you will not become a complete 
photographer. Such a one is armed at all points, and can turn his 
hand to every thing. In mounting, your first care will be to trim 
your proofs square. For this operation you will require a very 
sharp penknife, a steel square, such as is used by bookbinders, and 
a piece of roughened thick plate glass; the size of the two latter 
implements will, of course, depend upon the size of your proofs. 
In trimming off the margins of the pictures, take the vertical lines 
first, and square the sides parallel with them, and then square the 
horizontal lines in conformity. 

You can mount your pictures upon Bristol board, or upon draw- 
ing paper. I generally use a drawing cartridge paper, which 
answers the purpose as well as a more expensive kind. Have 
ready some starch-paste, made with whte starch in preference to 
the blue. Mix a teaspoonful of the starch with a little cold water, 
adding a few grains of carbonate of soda; then pour on it half a 
pint of boiling water, stirring it briskly meanwhile. It should be 
of the consistence of cream; if it is not, put it into an earthen 
pipkin, place it on a clear fire and boil it gently, stirring it from 
the bottom with a brush. 

I prefer this starch paste to every other adhesive substance; 
but if Ihave none prepared when I want to mount a proof in a 
hurry, I mix some dextrine with warm or cold water, and mount 
the proofs with that. 

If you have many proofs to mount, lay them, face downwards, 
in a pile on your glass plate, and apply the paste evenly over the 
back. The paste must be applied freely, as the proof absorbs 
a good deal of moisture; when the first proof is covered, remove 
it, lay it aside, and proceed with the second as with the first, to the 
extent of about a dozen. Have your mounting-paper ready, and 
apply the first proof to the place previously marked on the paper 
to receive it. Smooth it down with a clean cambric handkerchief, 
so as to press out all the superfluous paste; then with a piece of 
clean wet sponge rub over all the surface of the proof and mount, 
and dry up the superfluous moisture with blotting-paper. By this 
mode of treatment cockleing will be avoided. 

When dried, the proofs will require glazing. The best mode of 
putting a gloss on them, is by the rolling press; but when one is 
not of convenient access, then they may be pressed out with a 
tailor’s goose, first covering the proof with a piece of fine smooth 
paper. If the proofs curl up after this operation, they should be 
put in a press or under a heavy weight, and kept there all night. 

Sometimes a very high glaze is required. This may be obtained 
by applying a varnish composed of the white of an egg, to which 
a solution of gum-arabic is added; it is applied to the proof by 
means ofa pieceof sponge. Gelatine is also employed as a varnish, 
which is prepared as follows :— 


wee 10: drachms, 
Me] 


” 
12 ounces. 


Fine gelatine ......... 
Gum-arabic ... 
Water ..... 


Dissolve the gelatine in half the water made hot, and the gum- 
arabic in the other half, and add them together. This varnish is 
also applied with a sponge. When quite dry the proofs must be 
rolled and pressed, A varnish which is recommended for its anti- 
septic and preservative qualities is composed as follows :— 


... 10 drachms. 
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These ingredients should be placed in a covered pot beside the 
fire until dissolved, and afterwards kept from the air. A small 
quantity, taken on a piece of flannel, may be rubbed evenly over 
the proof, when a fine lustre is soon obtained by friction. 

Proofs may also be varnished with Canada balsam, applied with 
a soft brush; or mastic, or dammar resin varnish are sometimes 
employed, according to the fancy or predeliction of the artist, but 
some kind of previous sizing is necessary. Of those varnished 
with wax, it may be said that it preserves the proofs quite free 
from spots or stains, and to that I always give the preference next 
to albumen. 

As to the quantity of margin left on the mount round the pic- 
ture there is one remark to be made — the greater the quantity of 
margin the smaller the images in the picture will appear; so the 
quantity of margin may be determined by the effect of size in- 
tended to be produced. As a general rule, the quantity of margin 
above and below the proof should be about one-half the breadth 
of the picture, that is one-fourth above and one-fourth below; the 
margin at the sides should slightly exceed these proportions. 


White waxes ctnet ceeds 
Oil of lavender... 
Oil of cloves... 


Tf the proofs are to be kept in a portfolio nothing more remains 
to be done; but if they are to be framed, they must be surrounded 
with as simple andas small a gilt frame as possible — treated, in 
fact, like engravings, not like paintings. It is a common error to 
put engravings into elaborately carved gilt frames, which com- 
pletely obscure the design, and distract the eye from the object 
presented to it, whereas nothing more is required than a simple 
gilt beading as a mere accessory ornament, and to give a finish to 
the appearance of the work of art. 


a Pines ons 2 ep 
Abotographic Glossary. 
Exposure — The presenting a sensitive surface to the 
action of light either in the camera or in the printing frame. 
The time of exposure is one of the most difficult things for 
the photographer to determine, as he possesses no ready 
means of measuring the degree of actinic intensity in the rays 
of light, hence his picture incurs the risk of being wnder and 
over-exposed. Of the two, over-exposure is the least detri- 

mental to ultimate success. 

Ferrotype —'The name bestowed by Mr. Hunt on a 
class of pictures, into which iron salts enter as an element. 

Ferrid-cyanide of Potassium— A salt commonly known 
as red prussiate of potass. It is obtained by the action of 
chlorine upon ferro-cyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate of 
potass), under the form of ruby-red prismatic crystals. It is 
employed in certain photographic processes. 

Ferro-cyanide of Potassium — Yellow prussiate of potass; 
it crystallizes in four-sided tables, derived from a primary 
octahedron. It is obtained from animal refuse, such as horns, 
wool, hoofs, &c., by burning them in an iron pot, and lixiviatin 
the residue with water. This salt is sometimes employed as @ 
photographic agent. 

Filtration — The method of separating insoluble matters 
from a liquid by means of filters, which consist of paper, sponge, 
or other porous substance. 

HHining —The means employed in photography to ren- 
der the image permanent, by removing those portions of the 
sensitive salts unacted upon by light. The fixing agent com- 
monly employed is hyposulphite of soda; cyanide of potassium 
is also used for the same purpose, with collodion negatives ; 
also, ammonia with paper positives. 

Fluorescence — A term applied by Professor Stokes to 
designate a property possessed by certain substances of ar- 
resting the chemical rays visible or invisible, and rendering 
the latter visible. 

Fluoride of Silver — A compound of fluorine and silver; 
soluble in water. It has beén recommended as a photographic 
agent, and is constantly prescribed in various formule. But 
in paper processes the fluoride of silver is washed out, and 
does not remain to produce any photographic effect. As it is 
supposed to possess some accelerating influence, it would, if used 
at all, be better to add it to the water employed in the washings. 

Fluoride of Potassium — A salt composed of fluorine and 
potassium. It is very soluble in water. It is used, like the 
other fluorides, as an accelerating agent. 

Fluorides — Combinations of fluorine with metals, &c. 
The principal fluorides employed in photography are those of 
ammonium and potassium. 

Focimeter — An instrument invented by M. Claudet for 
ascertaining the chemical focus of an achromatic lens. 

Focus —'The place at which the rays passing through 
a lens unite to form an image of the object before which it is 
placed. In a simple lens, the visual and chemical foci do not 
coincide, ; 

Fogging — A collodion picture is sometimes rendered 
semi-opaque over its whole surface upon the application of the 
developing agent by which the details are veiled or obscured. 
Such an effect is termed ‘fogging’ it arises from deficiency of 
acid in the developer; from light accidently falling upon the 
whole sensitive surface of the collodion, or from decomposition 
of the chemicals employed. : 

Gallates — Combinations of gallic acid with bases. 
Gallate of lead is said to be an energetic developing agent. 

Gallic Acid—An acid obtained from gall nuts, of a grey 


or yellowish white colour, in the form of fine needles: one 
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part requires 100 parts of water at 60° to dissolve it, boiling 
water dissolves three parts; it is much more soluble in alchol. 
The solution of gallic acid readily reduces the salts of silver, 
especially in the presence of light, or when they have become 
modified by its action, which property renders it a valuable 
agent for developing photographic pictures. | 

Gelatine — An animal substance obtained from skins, 
bones, &c., soluble in boiling water, which upon cooling gela- 
tinises or takes the form of jelly. Isinglass and glue are the 
usual forms of gelatine. It is used both in the negative and 
positive processes of photography. 

Glucose — A name given to sugar of starch, which may 
be obtained by the action of boiling water slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid upon starch. It reduces the salts of silver, 
and may therefore be employed as a developing agent. It is 
considered identical with grape sugar. 


ee 
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New Books. 

The Principles and Practice of Harmonious Colouring, in Oil, Water, and 


Photographic Colours, especially as applied to Photographs on Paper, 
Glass, and Silver Plate. By an Artist PooroGRAPuEr. 


(London: James Newman, 24, Soho Square, 
And Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard.) 


Ir is pretty notorious now, whatever may have been the case a year or 
two ago, that the ordinary occupation of the miniature painter is well 
nigh gone. With all its faults, a photograph of a beloved relative or 
friend must be preferred to an indifferently executed miniature, for many 
obvious reasons, two of which are generally paramount with the public, 
yiz., comparative cost and comparative convenience attendant upon the 
requisite “sitting.” For miniatures of a higher class, such as are truly 
works of art, the acquisition of them is not even to be thought of by the 
masses of the population; their producers, therefore, have, we think, 
done wisely, in turning their attention to the finishing of photographs, 
by the aid of colour, in the style of miniature paintings. 

. Now, although an artist may be skilful in the ordinary walks of his 
profession, it does not follow, that without experience in the colouring of 
photographs, he could readily accomplish the feat satisfactorily on his 
first essay; any reliable guide, therefore, to enable him to acquire the 
necessary experience with a minimum expenditure of labour, must be 
regarded as a boon by him, and such we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing the work now before us. 

The embryo artist will also find much valuable information, and 
though the work is evidently from the pen of one well acquainted prac- 
tically with the subject on which it treats, no unreasonable promises of 
a royal road to success are held out; but by careful attention to the rules 
laid down, even a novice will find his path made less difficult. 

There are minute technical details relating to every one of the methods 
usually employed in colouring photographs, and the author is evidently 
one who considers that a photograph is applied to its highest use when 
serving as a basis for painting. 

There are some excellent introductory remarks relative to the nature 
and harmony of colours, based upon strictly scientific premises, and the 
whole is evidently written with the intention of communicating sound 
and practical information upon the subject treated of, and that in a 
straight forward and intelligent manner. 

In a work of this kind it would be useless to attempt giving a sample 
of the instructions laid down, but the following extract from the intro- 
duction may serve to convey a notion of the author’s style :— 

“ Presuming that the majority of the readers of these pages are photo- 
graphers, professional or amateur, themselves producing the pictures 
they wish to colour, we think it desirable, at the outset, to urge upon 
their attention the importance of greater artistic culture than most of 
them have hitherto possessed, or deemed necessary. A cardinal blunder 
with them has been, the supposition that a good photograph must neces- 
sarily be a perfect representation of nature, and that such an imitation of 
nature as the photograph presented must be the highest triumph of art. 
Passing by, for the present, the first assumption, or for the moment for 
argument’s sake, admitting it to be true, we must submit that nature has 
many aspects, but not all equally beautiful. As regards portraiture, the 
living model is seen in ever-shifting positions, and ever-varying aspects 
of light and shade, very few of which, however, it may be, would be 
suitable for portraiture, notwithstanding that they are all natural. ‘That 
a portrait should be what some call natural does not, therefore, by any 
means imply that it is perfect as a picture. It may be natural, that a 
person should at some time wink, smirk, or frown, that he should 
occasionally stoop, loll, or stretch himself; but no one would for a mo- 
ment dream of perpetuating these actions in a portrait. Notwithstand- 
ing, we have seen many photographic portraits in positions little better. 
Sitters placed upon a chair bolt upright, with head, body, and limbs in 
one line, a hand thrust forward sprawling on cach knee, all arranged 


with such accuracy, that if the figure were cleft down the middle, the 
halves would weigh the same to a fraction ! The expression accompany- 
ing this position being genera 


ly either one of the most listless fatuity, 


or with every muscle on the strain, the eyes glaring, and the features 
contracted to a most diabolical frown, the idea is conveyed, that the 
sitter is just gathering his energies for a fatal spring upon some victim. 
Others, again, carefully avoiding these enormities in arranging the sitter, 
affect positions of unstudied ease and carelessness, in which, however, 
every thing like grace or dignity is alike wanting. 

“Nature, then, having such varied aspects, the aim of the true artist 
is to portray her in such aspects as best secure the embodiment of charac- 
ter in the model, combined with pleasing pictorial effect. It is here the 
painter possesses a great advantage over the photographer. 

“The photographer must not only give up his favourite notion that he 
has only to depict nature to succeed, but also that the most perfect pho- 
ograph is necessarily an accurate reproduction of nature as she is seen. 
The best product of the camera, unaided by art, is often very far indeed 
from"being a transcript of nature. The principles of photography, both 
chemical and optical, combine to render this inevitable. The intense 
photogenic action of some colours, and the almost entire absence of such 
action in others, chemically, and the necessary undue enlargement of 
advancing objects and diminution of retiring ones, mechanically, com- 
bine to remove the photograph as far from nature as many imagine the 
ainting to be; the difference being, that whilst it is the province of art 
to soften peculiarities, photography very often exaggerates them. The 
incipient wrinkle or trifling scar, which in nature is, it may be, hid by 
he brilliancy of complexion ; the slight freckle, which to the eye varies 
go little from the general tint of the skin, as scarcely to excite observa- 
tion, are at once searched out by the one huge cyclopean eye of the 
camera, and rendered with uncompromising distinctness in black and 


white. The red or golden tresses appear with raven blackness, whilst 
he blue eye, which in the photograph is as colourless as water, seems to 


our what t. 
ten felt 
in 


have lost in depth of co 
siastic photographer has o. 
edged, that the aid of art, 
it is a principle of art that 


he hair has gained. The most enthu- 
his failure here, and has here acknow- 
colouring, is pre-eminently needed. Again 
he most important part of a picture should 
e best done, that in a portrait otlier parts should be so subordinated as 
to give due prominence to the head: and herein it is true to nature. It 
is on the faces of those around us we look, whether we speak or listen ; 
it is there we look for the varying expression and developement of char- 
acter, and it would speak little for any of whom, in their absence we 
remembered more of their dress than face. Photography, however, in 
its most perfect forms knows no such discrimination. very button, 
fold, and flounce, is distinctly portrayed; the varying texture of silk or 
gatin, velvet or cloth, is rendered with surprising accuracy ; whilst the 
head, if not certainly worse done than the rest, is certainly worse in 
proportion, so that it appears no more important than, if not really sub- 
ordinate to, the other parts of the picture, A painting of this descrip- 
tion once under criticism, received its due meed of praise; the several 
parts were separately commended, the position, the draperies, &c., after 
which the critic exclaimed: ‘Why, bless me, here’s a head too!’ ” 

The book is illustrated by a useful coloured diagram, exhibiting the 
relations of the primary, secondary, and tertiary colours. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, March 10, 1859. 


WE are just now very much interested in “bottled” light, and 
M. Niépce de Saint Victor, in order to assure those who wish to 
repeat his experiments, has given a more detailed account of his 
method of operating, in order to enable them to obtain success. 
To prepare the solarised paper he proceeds as follows :—Take a 
piece of white card-board and immerse it for a sufficient length of 
time in a solution of tartaric acid, or of nitrate of uranium; tar- 
taric acid succeeds the best. Expose the cardboard to the direct 
rays of the sun for four or five hours in summer, until it is saturated 
with light; this can be ascertained by dropping a little nitrate of 
silver upon it, which instantly blackens the card where it comes in 
contact with it. Then take the cardboard, roll it up, and place it 
in a tin box, and solder it so as to hermetically seal it. The card 
will now retain its solarising properties for an indefinite time. 

When it is desired to exhibit the effects of stored-up light, some 
positive paper should be prepared with ammonio-nitrate of silver, 
which is more sensitive than the chloride. When the sealed tube 
is opened at the time of operating, a little water must be injected, 
for the purpose of damping the cardboard; but no water must be 
left in the tube, which must then be re-covered as completely as 
possible, and warmed in the flame of a spirit lamp until it has 
attained a temperature greater than the hand can bear, which is 
from 140 to 160 degrees Fahrenheit; it is then opened, and imme- 
diately applied to the negative (which is taken on thin paper), in 
contact with the sensitised ammonio-chloride paper. 

Cardboard, impregnated with nitrate of uranium, requires only 
an hour’s solarisation; butit loses much more rapidly the luminous 
action it acquires. 


M. ’Abbé Despratz, to whom photographers are so much in- 
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debted for a rational mode of working dry collodion, has recently 
published some further remarks on the preparation of gun-cotton 
and collodion, in continuation of those he gaye to the world about 
ayear ago. He is of opinion, that gun-cotton properly made and 
well-kept, may be preserved for an indefinite time without under- 
going any alteration. To secure this result, much depends upon 
very pertect washing, and upon keeping the gun-cotton enclosed 
within several envelopes of bibulous paper, with free access of air. 
He disputes the English notion of the effect of preparing gun- 
cotton with acids at high temperatures. He has found, that in 
winter as well as in summer, the chemical combination of the 
sulphuric acid and nitrate of potash always developes the same 
given temperature, which is sufficient to act effectually upon the 
cotton. It is important in the preparation of the gun-cotton that 
the mixture of acid and salt should be of a syrupy consistence; 
there is then no fear of an excess of nitrate of potash. The cotton 
must be immersed immediately the mixture of acid and galt is 
effected, before the sulphate of potash formed hag had time to 
thicken the mixture. There is still another and a more important 
reason for proceeding promptly in immersing the cotton, which is, 
hat its transformation into pyroxyline, goes on only during the 
liberation of the nascent nitric acid given out by the decomposition 
of the nitrate of potash. Now the elimination of this acid, which 
is manifested by much violence upon the first contact of the sul- 
phuric acid with the nitrate of potash, gradually slackens ; it is 
most effective during the first ten minutes, and this space of time 
is necessary to produce a complete transformation. It is always 
best to operate with small quantities of cotton: fifty or sixty 
grains is a very suitable quantity. 

M. Despratz is of opinion, that the quantity of gun-cotton re- 
quired to make a given quantity of collodion, need not be rigour- 
ously weighed. He proceeds in the following manner—Into 100 
grammes of good, but non-rectified ether, he puts three or more 
grammes of gun-cotton; at the expiration of an hour, the gun- 
cotton, after being moved about with a glass rod, falls to the 
bottom of the bottle, without being really dissolved. Now add to 
the mixture a few grammes of rectified alcohol (not absolute). The 
cotton soon becomes dissolved ; more alcohol may be added if the 
solution is not complete —but it must not exceed in weight one- 
fifth, or one-sixth, of the ether employed. If this quantity is 
exceeded, the strength of the alcohol must be greater. After 
allowing the mixture to rest for twelve hours, the upper portion is 
carefully decanted from the cotton that remains undissolved. ‘The 
collodion thus prepared will most probably be found too thick; it 
must, in that case, be diluted with ether—but no alcohol, until the 
desired consistency is attained. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that collodion becomes thinner after being kept a few days than it 
is at first. A thin collodion is the best to work with, under all 
circumstances. Collodion that becomes milky, shows that it has 
been prepared with bad ether, or with alcohol of low strength. 
After all that has been said about iodising collodion, the Abbé thinks 
that perfection may be attained by simply employing iodide of 
potassium. He prepares his iodising solution as follows :— Put ten 
grammes of alcohol into a bottle, and saturate it with equal quan- 
tities of iodide of potassium and iodide of cadmium, both quite dry, 
and finely pulverised. At the expiration of a few hours, the solu- 
tion will be effected, and the proof of complete saturation will be 
found in some of the iodides remaining undissolved at the bottom 
of the bottle. This mixture of iodides and alcohol may be made 
the same time as the collodion is prepared, so that they may 
oth be ready together. Into the decanted collodion, put, say ten 
rops of the iodised alcohol, which, of course, will not be sufficient, 
ut will serve for experiment. Take a slip of glass, carefully 
leaned, and cover it with the iodised collodion, and then immerse 
for one or two minutes in the nitrate of silver bath; upon with- 
rawing it, the colour of the collodion film will indicate how near 
he proper iodising is attained. Viewed by reflected light, the 
olour of the film ought to be blueish opal; if it is merely blue, it 
hows that the collodion is not sufficiently iodised —if wihdte, that 
tis too much so. By carefully adding fresh iodising solution to 
he collodion, and testing as before, the exact degree will be 
rrived at, and a picture may now be taken upon the collodion in 
he camera. This proof will be worth nothing : it may be covered 
with transparent and opaque spots; but the black portions of the 
picture will show if the proper degree of iodising has been attained. 
These spots in the collodion film are evidently due to insoluble 
portions held in suspension, which cannot be effectually removed 
by filtration. The insoluble particles must be allowed to deposit 
themselves gradually: and much time is required for that result; 
and the colour of the collodion, which gradually changes, affords a 
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very good test as to when this deposit is complete. At first milky, 
the iodised collodion becomes gradually of a pale yellow ; this yel- 
low colour gradually becomes deeper, until at length it is that of 
olive oil. This is effected in about four-and-twenty hours. With 
some collodions, perfect transparency is not attained under four, or 
even eight days; the collodion carefully decanted, may now be 
used with confidence. Besides the deposits due to undissolved 
gun-cotton, and to the impurities of the iodides, there is another 
which sometimes appears, of a white, starchy appearance. Thiy 
deposit, which must not be removed, is merely iodide of potassium, 
precipitated from its alcoholic solution by ether. After decanta- 
tion, it must be re-dissolved by just sufficient alcohol, and then 
added to the iodised collodion. ‘This deposit usually takes place 
when the ether is too highly rectified: such an ether should never 
be employed, as it gives negatives, deficient in harmony, from the 
blacks of the picture being too dense, while the half-tones are 
scarcely brought out. 

The Abbé next proceeds to examine the constitution of the col- 
lodion film on the glass plate. He finds, that under the most 
favourable conditions, this film is not completely uniform and 
homogeneous, but really composed of two distinct layers, one 
adherent to the glass, the other superimposed upon it. The first 
in only pyroxyline—that is, normal collodion, with very little 
iodide ; while the second is composed almost entirely of iodide and 
very little pyroxyline. There is, therefore, a mechanical separa- 
tion of the constituent principle of the collodion, due to the rapid 
evaporation of the alcohol and ether from a large surface. An 
effect is in this way produced, similar to that which occurs in the 
drying of paper which has been sized. M. Payen has shown, that 
the size introduced uniformly into the substance of the paper, when 
dried in the air, is found on each surface, but not in the interior of 
the paper; and, for a perfect sizing of the paper, a combination 
of favourable circumstances is required, in which air, heat, and 
moisture, play the principal part. ‘The iodides in the collodion are 
brought to the surface of the layer, opposite to the glass plate, in 
the same manner that the size introduced into the paper finds its 
way to the surface; and as paper is only really well-sized in pro- 
portion as the size is at the surface, so collodion will only be well 
prepared in proportion as its texture permits of the free motion of 
the iodides, so that they may reach the surface of the film in con- 
tact with the air, and permit of the prompt action of the sensitising 
and developing agents. Collodion prepared with highly rectified 
alcohol and ether are subject to a degree of permeability, and 
should therefore be avoided. J. 
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Re A Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Ruyiew, cc., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

(i ApvertiseMents and Lurrers on the Bustness of this Journal, 
should be addressed to the Pusuisuur, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Correspondence, 


ALKALINE CHLORIDE OF GOLD TONING. 
To the Error. 


Sin,—I perceive that a little difference of opinion exists amongst some 
of your readers, as to the amount of over-printing which is required in 
the alkaline chloride of gold toning process. May I suggest that the 
albumenised papers-experimented with, were not probably of one quality. 
{uch appears to depend upon the selection of a suitable paper in this 
process, and if the wrong kind be chosen, such evils as a disappearance 
of the purple tints, loss of half-tone, &c., on immersion in the hyposul- 
phite, may be anticipated. A paper has lately been made by Mr. Evans, 
of Nash Mills, Hemel, Hampstead, which takes the gold with unusual 
facility, and if he can manufacture it of uniform quality, of which I can- 
not certify at present, it will be a great boon to photographers. I have 
seen no advertisements of this paper, but it was recommended to me by 
an artist of great experience, and since then I have received a sample 
rom the proprietor. Thinking that the advantage is with the consumer 
equally as much as on the contrary side, I do not hesitate to speak 
favourably of the paper as far as this single sample is concerned, being 
at the same time fully aware of the difficulty of producing uniformity. 
Whilst upon this subject, I may notice in passing that the sketch 
which you have given of the gradual introduction of this process, is not 
quite accurate in some minor particulars. The real state of the case I 
elieve to be as represented in the communication to the Society some 
wo months since. 

A friend of mine has lately tried Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s process, in which 
phosphate of soda is used, and, as he informs me, with great success. 
On the whole the results were superior to those which he obtained with 
the alkaline chloride bath. The quality of the negative has much to do 
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with that of the print, and with negatives such as he then used, it 
appeared to him that he secured greater sharpness and brilliancy, by 
printing very deeply, and afterwards clearing up the lights by means of 
the last mentioned solution Yours, &c. 


King’s College, March 3, 1859. 


pt 


“ CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GODLINESS.”— Old Proverb. 
=~ To the Enrror. 


F. HARDWICH. 


Sir,—A short time ago a lady said to her friend, who was paying a 
morning call, ‘And do you know, my dear, Arthur has caught that 
nasty epidemic they call photography?” ‘Indeed, I am sorry to hear 
it,” was the reply, ‘has he it very severely?” ‘Yes, that he has; I 
fear he will be badly marked.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, this introduces a matter we ought carefully to con- 
sider. So long as a photographer only marks himself, his own clothes, 
and his own carpets, he is simply a domestic grievance: when he en- 
larges the sphere of his labours, and visits his friends, marking their 
clothes, their tables, and their carpets, he becomes a bore: but when he 
turns out into the world on his photographic rambles, and takes rooms 
at hotels, leaving behind him traces of his progress, on the floors and 
tables, he becomes a public nuisance, and ought to be put down. In the 
good old times of ‘‘waxed-paper”” we used to travel about with camera 
and legs, taken by unsuspecting landlords for railway surveyors, tele- 
graphic agents, or some such beings: after dinner we used to call for 
the hostler to bring a large jug of rain water and a stable bucket, and 
spreading a newspaper or two on the table, unpack our chemicals, and 
develope our pictures; and I never recollect a single instance in which 
T left a stain on table or floor. But some photographers are, either more 
careless or more unfortunate, so that now, hotel keepers, if they see your 
legs and camera, either say they have no rooms at liberty, or put you in 
some miserable place, where you see the sad traces of some previous 
professor of the “black art.” Some time ago, I was in company with 
my friend, the discoverer of the “great gin and water process.”* 
The train dropped us at a station in the north, near a celebrated abbey. 
My camera and stand were packed up to look as much like fishing tackle 
as possible, but my friend’s camera and legs were not disguised. The 
porter took our luggage to the hotel, where we encountered a very polite 
waiter at the door. ‘Can we have good rooms?” said J. The waiter 
gave a withering glance at the legs and camera, and said he must call 
the landlord. Oh! for a fairy’s wand, to transform our apparatus into 
something clse, even into the stock-in-trade of a travelling tinker; but 
there was no such luck—vwe must face it out. Well, the landlord came; 
looked at the legs and camera, and then at us, and said—‘‘ You must 
excuse me, gentlemen, but really I have suffered so much from them 
sort of things. If you have rooms, you must promise me faithfully not to 
make amesgs.”’ My friend was so much ashamed, that I really think he 
would have gone back by the next train, but I said, “‘Oh, you may trust 
us, we are dry photographers.” Whether he understood my meaning, or 
whether he had visions of long bills for bottled stout and pale ale, I can- 
not say, but he at once admitted us, and we had the best rooms in the 
house. 

During our stay, we listened to his photographic grievances, of which 
he had a long string; how his furniture had been spoiled, and his table 
covers and carpets spotted and stained all sorts of colours. Two gentle- 
men from London had been there, on a photographic expedition; when 
they left he went into their sitting room and found all right, apparently : 
the next day, sundry large stains made their appearance on the carpet, 
which bye and bye turned into sundry large holes. We strongly advised 
him, before we left, to look very shy at all photographers, unless they 
were dry ones. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I think you will agree with me, that there is no occa- 
sion for all these messes: every photographer ought to learn to take 
pictures without either staining fingers or any thing else, and until he 
can do so ought not to be admitted into a respectable hotel. What do 
you think of a grand central photographic hal!, where all photographers 
must take their degree before they can practice? or if that plan would be 
too costly, that Justices of the Peace be empowered to grant licenses, on 
the applicants proving their fitness, by bringing all necessary materials 
tothe Justice’s house, converting his library into a dark room, and taking 
at least six good collodion pictures without making a spot; the police 
being instructed to put in jail any photographer travelling without a 
icence. 

I merely give you these as suggestions ; but something must be done, 
or we shall have notices put up at the entrance of every village — 


ALL VAGRANTS OR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ENTERING THIS VILLAGE, WILL BE 


PROSECUTED WITH THE UTMOST RIGOUR OF THE LAW. 
Yours, &c. 
JOB TROTTER. 


_* I may just add, that I am not the friend he alluded to, who complained of the solu- 
tion not keeping. 


Manchester, March 10, 1859. 


PRINTING DIFFICULTIES. 
To the Knrror. 


Sir,—Would you kindly tell me in your very valuable Journal, what 
effect is produced by using an old nitrate bath for floating paper on; of 
course there must be a very large amount of nitrates of soda or baryta, 
or whatever the paper is salted with, which will increase as water and 
nitrate of silver are added to make up for diminution. This is a point 
which I am sure your able pen would clear up; and as I am convinced 
some failures have arisen from this cause, you would receive the thanks 
of many photographers, including your very obliged correspondent. 

I am, yours, &c. yy 

[By an old nitrate of silver bath, we presume you do not mean one 
that has been used for negatives, but only that has been in long use for 
exciting printing papers. If the former, it contains alcohol and also 
iodide of silver, and these would be detrimental to a great degree. In this 
case you had better throw down all the silver in the shape of a carbonate, 
by adding excess of solution of sesqui-carbonate of soda (in distilled water), 
and re-dissolving the precipitate (after washing) in dilute nitric acid. 

The same course of proceeding may be adopted, if necessary, even if 
the bath be only such as has got much out of order, by floating papers 
thereon ; but in all probability your troubles arise not from preponderance 
of nitrate of potash, &c., so much as from deficiency of nitrate of silver. 
Remember, that each sheet of paper floated upon a bath abstracts nearly 
double the quantity of the silver salt indicated by the quantity of liquid 
removed; hence the constant reduction in strength of the silver bath, 
until at last it becomes too weak to give presentable pictures with any 
amount of time for contact withthe papers. The fact of this reduction in 
strength has been demonstrated beyond the possibility of doubt, by Messrs. 
Dayanne and Girard, even did not our own practice prove the same. 

Organic impurities are readily removed, by a few drops of citric acid, 
as suggested by Mr. Eliot, correcting the acidity engendered by subse- 
quent addition of a few drops of carbonate of soda solution. 

You should ascertain by direct experiment, the quantity of nitrate of 
silver now in the bath by precipitation with a chloride from a given 
quantity, drying and weighing the chloride formed —Ep.] 

SS 
A DRY SUBJECT. 
To the Eprror. 

Srr,—I hope you will not consider the following question irrevelant. 

Tn taking pictures by J. W.’s gin and water process, will not the best 
and most appropriate diaphragm be the ‘“ bottle?’"—Yours, &c. 

Manchester, March 2, 1859. PHOTO, 


——. 


PRINTING DIFFICULTIES, &c. 
To the Epiror. 


Sir,—Would you kindly tell me in your very instructive and able 
Journal what is the best paper to use—I1st, For simple salting, and 2nd, 
For albumenising. ’s albumenised is in my hands extremely un- 
satisfactory ; the picture after fixing and toning is weak and wanting in 
depth and brilliancy, although I use an eighty grain sensitising bath of 
nitrate of silver. It cannot be in manipulation, as I succeed admirably 
with paper I prepare myself, or with Spencer’s albumenised, which, with 
an eighty grain sensitiser, is magnificent, but somewhat expensive. 
Will you also tell me where I could get a good detailed account of the 
meta-gelatine process, which Mr. Heisch so much praises in your last 
impression. 
Many thanks for your past favours to me and my friends; you do not 
know how eagerly we look forward to the publication of your Journal, it 
contains so many new ‘‘dodges,” and is a source of enlightenment to the 
whole photographic world.—Yours, &c. JABEZ JARBER. 
[We have sometimes found the same fault of which you complain with 
the paper named by you, but chiefly when it has been only lightly albu- 
menised, or when a delicate but not intense negative has been employed. 
You will, we think, be able to remedy the defect by allowing the sheet 
o remain in contact, with the sensitising bath a longer time, or by using 
he bath still stronger. This of course applies if you happen to have a 
stock of the objectionable paper, if not, use some other kind. 

The choice of a paper for salting and for albumenising, depends also upon 
he special purpose to which you desire to apply it. for portraiture, we 
prefer as a plain salted paper, a thick kind of Saxony paper (sized with 
starch), sold by Messrs. Knight & Son ; Sanford, and other dealers, or else 
Messrs. Marion’s, which they call helio-velin. For landscapes we prefer an 
English paper, in preference Hollingworth’s thick paper, next the same 
maker’s thin, or Harrison’s paper, these two last being about equal in 
value, then Towgood’s. 

For albumenising, any of the preceding may be used, but we think the 
preference may be given to Harrison’s, or Hollingworth’s thin paper. 

Cangon’s paper when good is very good, but the thick paper is what 
we mean. 

You will find the process alluded to by Mr. Heisch in No. 76 of the 
Journal of the Photographic Society. My. Heath, of the firm of Murray 
and Heath, Piccadilly, may bé able to give you the formula as originally 
recommended by the Rey. Mr. Cleaver. 

Thanks for your good opinion. —Ep. ] 


é 
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CARBON PRINTING. another inch of depth should be allowed. Thus the inside of the bath 
To the Eprror should be two inches goanet than the longest Hide iy ne plate: j ; 
Fs 0 hree sizes of plates I ha ti t aths 
Sir,—Having bought a ticket in the Pouncy lottery, and drawn a eee age nave aonbionsd phe hanks “ould plier 


blank, I wish to know if any gentleman has succeeded in getting a prize. 
If so, would he kindly favour me with the particulars of his manipulation. 

As to getting the picture out by soaking, I believe that to be impossi- 
ble. I succeeded in getting something like a print, by putting the paper 
on a glass plate, and holding it under a tap, with a water pressure of 
about 20 feet, but even with that I could not get the lights clear. I 
think, that the next best thing to try will be a jet from the town fire 
engine. 

If permanent prints are wanted, let me advise the general adoption 
of the old ammonio-nitrate process. I have a print by me printed 
by that process in 1847, which is now as good as ever, and as it was 
considered an inferior print, it received but very little washing, and that 
in the waste hot water from a steam engine. It is printed on old satin 
post writing paper, and has not been protected by a glass, but generally 
pinned against the wall in various places, damp and dry. Should you 
Tike to see it I will send it for your inspection.—Yours, &c. 

Mansel Street, Swansea. THOS. GULLIVER. 

[We can vouch for the fact that all are not quite so unfortunate as our 
correspondent, though we have not yet seen reason to give up silver 
printing. 

Instead of its being sent for ow inspection, we will beg the owner to 
present it to the Photographic Society, to form one item of the collection 
illustrative of the progress of the photographic art from its earliest 
date.—Ep.1 


pat eat 
Mr. BURNETT ayn Mz. HANNAFORD, 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—In the last number of the Photographic Society’s Journal, I ob- 
serve a letter from Mr. Burnett in which he claims to have published the 
principle of the iron printing process, as practised by me, in the Novem- 
sber 22nd number of that publication, and on reference —for I had not 
previously seen his remarks thereon—I find that he is quite correct in 
his statement. 

The process however is quite original on my part. Indeed you may 
remember that on the 24th November, that is only two days after Mr. 
Burnett made his process known, I exhibited some prints at the mecting 
of the North London Photographic Association in your presence, and 
that one of the Committee had seen these specimens fully a week before. 
Up to that date (the 24th), I had not read Mr. Burnett’s numerous 
papers, but from some remarks, then made by yourself, my attention was 
called thereto, and I gladly admit that T have since greatly benefitted by 
his interesing researches. 

It is to be regretted tha 
Mr. Burnett has from time 


much of the very valuable information which 
to time given us is so likely to be overlooked, 
from the fact that it is distributed among so many Journals. 

I trust both Mr. Burnett and yourself will acquit me of having copied 
this process, and given it out as original—Yours, &c. 

Stoke Newington, Heb. 24th, 1859. MICHAEL HANNAFORD. 

[We have already personally expressed to Mr. Burnett our conviction 
that you are free from any charge of plagiarism; and are fully impressed 
with the merit of his suggestions —Hp., | 
ag 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BATHS FOR TRAVELLING. 
To the Eprror, 


Sir,—In the last number of a contemporary, is a letter from Messrs. 
Forrest & Co., stating that they are about to make moulds for glass baths. 
Perhaps a few hints from a travelling photographer may be useful. 

The three landscape lenses now in most general use cover pictures of 
the following sizes, 12x10, 108, and 9x7, below or above these 
sizes are not so much used. 

As these are the actual sizes of the picture, it is getting general with 
photographers to have the glass plates an inch longer each way, so as to 
allow a margin for the rebate of the slides, the thickening of the collo- 
dion film, and any blemishes at the edges; thus the sizes of the plates 
become 13 X 11, 11 x 9, 10 x 8. 

Very few photograpers travel with a glass 
paths not fitting the above sizes, but chiefly on account of the immense 
weight and quantity of liquid they contain. <A glass bath for plates 
11 X 9, as now obtainable, is absurdly made 18 inch clear width, so ag 
to require nearly six pints of liquid; for the stay-at-home photographer, 
quantity and weight are of no importance, but they are a bar to travelling 
purposes. Now to keep down this quantity of liquid, the baths should 
be made V shaped, as first brought out by the late I’. Scott Archer, and 
it will be quite sufficient for all purposes to have them % of an inch clear 
width at bottom, and 8 clear width at top; thus made, a bath for plates 
11x 9 would require less than two pints of liquid, and would then 
become something manageable for travelling operators.. This § clear 
width at top is ample and more than ample for even a clumsy operator. 

When the bath is inclined for use, one edge of the bath at top is lower 
than the other, and about half an inch in depth of bath is lost by this; 
the step at foot of the dipper entails a loss of another half inch, and to 
prevent overflow, and allow for waste of liquid in a day’s excursion, 


bath, partly because of the 


No.1. 114 wide x 15 deep, X $ wide at top, and 3 wide at bottom, 
No.2. 94 ,, X13, X@ ” EE n 
No.3. 8$ ,, X12 , X@ ” » & ” 
No.4. 5 X 94 xe 


The tops to be ground level so a8 to he fitted with’ water-tight’ covers if 
required. 


The dippers should be made of glass, thus:— > 


with the top end so pointed as to lay cornerways in the bath with the 
cover on, a8 here shown. 
AS PACKED UP. 


AS IN USE. 


a 


By this means every thing packs up quite securely, and the trifle of 
shake is not sufficient to break either bath or dipper in travelling. 

The best case for a glass bath is not wood, or metal, or cork, but gutta 
percha, wrapped round while hot, so as to cover the glass all over, adding 
a thick band round the top for the clamps to pull against. Should the 
bath fall down and crack, it is nearly as good as before, for there being 
no space between the glass and the gutta percha, the liquid cannot escape ; 
but a glass bath simply dropped into a wooden or gutta percha one is use- 
less if cracked, for then away goes the greater part or all of the solution. 

The India rubber of the bath cover must not be vulcanised; the sul- 
phur comes off in the bath and does much mischie —Yours, &c. 

London, March 2nd, 1859. A TRAVELLING PHOTOGRAPHER, 

at ee eae 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&F We must remind our correspondents, that if they send their letters 
on editorial matters to Liverpool, a delay in publication or reply may 
and sometimes must be the consequence. 
We have received, from an unknown correspondent, a beautifully ex- 
ecuted portrait of a lady, standing, well posed, and nicely printed. It 
was addressed personally, and forwarded from the Photographic So- 
ciety’s Rooms, Coventry Street. We regret that we cannot thank our 
correspondent by name. : 

Karz R. R.—Your signature to the former communication misled us, 
the two last letters having been mistaken for B:, so that the reply under 
that head was intended for you. Our present leader will give you the 
information required. In stating that the other was a mechanical. 
mixture, we were referring to its mode of manufacture, not to its chemi- 
cal composition. 

James Jonzs—1st, Iodide of cadmium. 2nd, Iodide of ammonium. 

Inquirer —Albumenised paper varies very much in quality, especially 
as regards its property of retaining its colour unimpaired after being 
pened: We think this is due more to the paper than to the albumen 
generally. 

Joux Grover.—We have mentioned the fact, that you have no con- 
nection with your namesake to whom allusion is made in our Leader. 

A Sunscrrper —Collodion pictures have been taken on paper by at- 
taching the latter first (with a little gum round the edges) to a sheet of 
glass, and then proceeding as in the ordinary way, only pouring the col- 
odion on the paper. To transfer collodion pictures from glass to leather, 
pour over the collodion alcohol, having four or five drops of nitric acid 
added to each ounce; then press the leather closely to expel air bubbles, 
and allow it to dry, when the collodion can be removed adherent to the 
eather. This is not from our own experience, never having practised 
the transferring process. 
Tt has been asserted, that pictures have been taken by aecident with 
he natural colours; but they have never remained in that condition 
after dryin g: M. E. Beequerel procured something of the kind upon 
chloride of silver, prepared in a peculiar manner, but was quite unable to 
ix the impression, which faded gradually, even from the effect of arti- 
ficial light, by which alone they were viewed. 

M. Becquerel’s paper on this subject may be found in our last volume. 

Iy-quest.—We must beg your patience till our next, as we have not 
room for a proper reply to you in this number. 

Ruceiyep,—" A, M‘Nab,” “J, 8, Moon,” Unayoidably postponed. 
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Tw a letter from our Paris correspondent, dated 22nd February, 
which appeared at page 62 of the present volume, we learned 
that Mr. Wheatstone was invited to witness the experiments of 
M. Niépce de St. Victor in the application of light that had 
been sealed up since June last, for the production of a photo- 
graphic impression. On inquiring for further details of the 
experiments said to be so successfully performed, we find that a 
little water was on opening the tube first projected into it, and 
immediately thrown out again, the cover replaced, and the tube 
heated over a spirit lamp before its orifice was applied to the 
printed paper acting as a negative over the ordinary sheet of 
sensitive paper. It is stated that an impression was the result, 
and we have no doubt such was the fact; but there is no evi- 
dence, absolutely none, that the impression was due to the 
action of light. 

Let us, however, look a little further: Mr. Crookes has stated 
that he repeated M. Niépce de St. Victor's experiments, 
omitting, however, the insolation of the paper—rather an im- 
portant omission it will be allowed—but, marvellous to relate, 
the results were just as marked as those of the illustrious 
foreigner, the impression being made as well, without the 
“«pottled light” as with it. 

In a recent number of Cosmos, edited by the Abbé Moigno, 
a translation of Mr. Crookes’s account of his experiments is 
given, and the following droll comment appended :— 

“Hividently Mr. Crookes does not correctly interpret his ex- 
periment, and wrongly (!) concludes that in M. de St. Victor's 
tubes it is not light which acts. What does this experiment in 
fact prove ?. That heat produces in Mr. Crookes’s tubes the same 
effects that M. de St. Victor attributes to light—nothing more 
or less.” Quite sufficient, we imagine, to satisfy any reasonable 
mind that the action has been attributed to light without 
sufficient foundation, that is, if Mr. Crookes has stated cor- 
rectly his experiment —a fact of which we entertain no doubt 
whatever. 

The projection of the water into the tube, and afterwards 
converting it into steam, of course at once suggests the possi- 
bility, not to say probability, of chemical action, eaclusive of 
actinic force; and with a piece of printed paper only as a 
negative, there is no impediment to the chemical or physical 
action of the vapour, except in those parts where the oleaginous 
nature of the printing ink intercepts the passage of the aqueous 
particles. 

It must also be borne in mind that sensitised chloride paper 
becomes discoloured in the dark, with a rapidity and energy 
directly proportioned to the heat and moisture present. The 
experiments of MM. Davanne and Girard leave no room for 
doubt on this point; and it appears to us far more logical to 
presume that the effect produced arises from a cause admitted 
to be capable of producing it, and which is clearly in a condition 
for action, than to presume a supposed new action of light, 
of which previous experience gives us no indication, in order to 
explain that for which existing and well-known phenomena are 
quite sufficient to supply the 7ationale. 

If M. de St. Victor’s experiments are worth anything at all, 
there is no reason why the impression should not be made 
through a negative on glass. There is no difficulty in producing 


a negative on glass as thin as a piece of card; but supposing 
even an impression to be made in like manner to that with 
the printed bill, it must also be shown that a similar proceeding 
will not make an impression without the paper has been pre- 
viously “saturated with light,” before we can admit the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions to be drawn. Nothing short of this 
can be satisfactory. 

No man, be he ever so learned, is infallible; and if M. 
Niépce de St. Victor has made a mistake for once, there are 
few so well able to afford the admission of it without loss of 
prestige. We suspect, however, that the difficulty does not lie 
so much with M. St. Victor, as with his admirers amongst his 
own countrymen. 


We had occasion, in our last, to notice the increasing tendency 
to fetter the use of certain photographic processes and apparatus 
by restrictive patents—a course which photographers, as a 
body, should set themselves seriously to keep within due and 
legitimate bounds. It should be the business of every photo- 
grapher to assist in defeating all attempts to obtain exclusive 
privileges in the use of those advantages which have been unre- 
servedly published for the general good. As if to point the 
moral more particularly, we find our brethren on the other side 
of the channel just now inyolved in as pretty a squabble upon a 
matter of this kind as can well be desired. 

So far as we can gather them, the facts appear to be as 
follow :— 

It is but recently that M. Marion exhibited at the meeting of 
the French Photographic Society a box for the preservation of 
sensitised paper (a description of which we gave in our last), con- 
taining, as a desiccating agent, chloride of calcium. 


There was 
no secret made about the matter; in fact, it was alleged to have 
been produced in consequence of the very practical researches 
into the cause of deterioration by MM. Davanne and Girard. 
But we remember that, some months previously, M. Cognacq, of 
Rochelle, was about to exhibit and explain, at the then meeting 
of the same body, a box, possessing, or alleged to possess, the 
identical qualification — on his understanding, however, that 
his so doing would prevent his obtaining a patent, he abstained 
from making the proposed communication. It appears, subse- 
quently, that some sort of protection was obtained by M. 
Cognacq, but it is not even pretended that MM. Dayvanne and 
Girard had any knowledge of M. Cognacq’s method of operating; 
these gentlemen are however admitted to have been independent 
discoverers of the principle, and they declare that they did 
communicate it to M. Marion. 

M. Marion is accused of having surreptitiously obtained his 
information of the contents of M. Coguacq’s box, the former 
having had one of them in his possession for about a fortnight. 
Now comes the extraordinary part of the affair. M. Marion 
secures, or attempts to secure, a patent for his box, identical in 
principle with that of M. Cognacq’s; but not on account of being 
the discoverer of the principle — that is admitted by him to be- 
long to the eminent chemists previously named — so the patent 
can only apply to the form of the apparatus, if it applies to any 
thing. 
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We are not aware of the bearings of the patent laws in 
France, but it certainly appears as if they were in no more 
satisfactory condition than our own. 

We are not going to enter into this squabble, or pronounce 
any opinion upon the merits of the contending parties ; but as 
it affects photographers generally, one thing is abundantly clear— 
either the public or M. Cognacq must be suffering an injury. 

The principle of action being known, the arrangements neces- 
sary are so obvious that they cannot fail to occur to any one 
interested in the matter: witness, for instance, the facts men- 
tioned in a letter from Mr. Church, published in the present 
number, which will be found amongst our correspondence. 


We give, in another column, particulars of a discovery likely to be 
of service to photography in connection with collodion. It ap- 
pears that Dr. Schweitzer, of Zurich, has discovered new solvents, 
not only for cotton but for vegetable substances, and also for 
silks. These seem worthy of attention and careful examination, 
with a view to their application either for an economical collodion 
or for forming a transparent and structureless medium on which 
the collodion film can be supported instead of glass. The details 
will be found in a paper by M. Léon Krafft. 


We have recently been experimenting rather extensively upon 
the developement of collodionised plates, either dry or preserved 
in a sensitive condition by means of honey syrup, and the 
results have been decidedly satisfactory, so far?as Dr. Hill 
Norris’s gelatinised plates or those prepared with honey were 
concerned. 

We were led into the investigation from having, in the earlier 
part of last February, exposed a few of Dr. Norris’s plates 
under unfavourable circumstances in the Scottish Highlands. 
In consequence of the temperature being low and the sky 
overcast, with a dark subject we were induced to make use of 
the acetate of iron as a preliminary developing] agent, following 
Mr. Hardwich’s formula, which directs a considerable quantity 
of free acetic acid. We had previously employed this agent 
successfully with syruped plates, but had never before applied 
it to dry ones. ‘The only difficulty we experienced was in 
making the solution flow readily over the plate, which had first 
been moistened with distilled water, the difficulty arising from 
the volatile nature of the acetic acid preventing the water 
and developing solution at once combining readily. 

Of course we need scarcely remark, that in developing dry 
plates it is a sine qua non that nitrate of silver should be 
present, and consequently the addition of some free acid to the 
iron solution is also a necessity to obviate fogging, which would 
otherwise certainly occur. 

The difficulty of making the two solutions combine readily 
upon the plate demands a considerable amount of manual 
dexterity in order to ayoid stains, and the sudden way in which 
the image flashes out in parts, leaves the operator under the 
impression, at the first appearance of these patches, that the 
negative is hopelessly spoilt. A little patience, however, sets 
that matter to rights; but then comes another trouble—the 
developer must be pretty speedily washed off, and it is just as 
awkward to make the water take kindly to the solution, as it 
was previously to make it agree with the water. 

Another objection we also found to exist to the image thus 
obtained, on dry plates especially ; its gradation of vigour was 
not at all under control—it would come just to one degree of 
intensity,{which could neither be surpassed or fallen short of. 
It is true that by clearing the plate of the iodide of silver, and 
then using pyrogallic acid solution, with a little nitrate of silver, 
the image was capable of intensification to almost any requisite 
extent — but the principal defect consisted as usual in the con- 
dition of the half-tones. If the exposure had been accurately 
timed, all was just what one could desire; but if it were a little 
over or under exposed, there was no possibility of assisting the 
result by increased or retarded developement. 


We found there were certain advantages, however, in using 
an iron developing agent, that are by no means lightly to be 
discarded —amongst them, that about one-half the exposure 
required with a pyrogallic developer was sufficient to impress 
all the details of the subject. We therefore set to work with a 
will to endeavour to remove the various objections, and suc- 
ceeded to our entire satisfaction. We have much pleasure in 
laying the result before our readers, and have little doubt that 
many of them will find it a highly convenient method of 
operating. 

The plate having been removed from the dark slide, is to be 
placed, face upwards, in a horizontal dish, and sufficient dis- 
tilled water to entirely moisten the whole surface gently poured 
over it and immediately off again. The plate should then be 
taken up and attached by the back to a pneumatic holder. 
The developing solution is then poured on in the usual way, 
and kept in motion until the image is satisfactory. To prepare 
the developing solution, take protosulphate of iron one drachm, 
citric acid four grains, put together in a mortar and reduce to a 
fine powder, then add four ounces of distilled water, and stir 
until dissolved. ‘This will be found to flow over the plate as 
readily as simple water, and is easily washed away when done 
with. Just before using it, a few drops of a pure solution of 
nitrate of silver must be added to that portion intended to cover 
the plate; but it should be simple nitrate of silver, containing 
no iodide, chloride, &c., consequently, some from the exciting 
bath is not applicable for the purpose. 

The reason for this is, that as soon as a portion of the silver 
becomes reduced by the iron, the remainder is lowered in 
strength, consequently a part of the iodide previously held 
in solution is thrown down in the form of a fine powder, and 
not only is the solution rendered muddy, but the film is soon 
covered by it, and thus appears minutely speckled all over. 

In preparing the developing solution as above indicated, the 
quantity of citric acid is not a constant quantity, but should be 
varied according to the temperature ; the criterion being to use as 
little as possible, but not to use so little that the mixture of the 
solution with that of the nitrate of silver becomes embrowned 
under from three to five minutes’ time. If on trial it is found 
to do so, a little more citric acid must be added, until it will 
retain its limpid appearance for the space of time specified. 

This developer, unlike those of the iron preparations gene- 
rally, gradually brings out the image, enabling the operator to 
arrest the action at any stage he may think proper, and if a 
little honey syrup be added while developing, a very intense 
deposit may be obtained without the subsequent use of gallic or 
pyrogallic acid, as the organic matter required to produce the 
density desived is supplied by the syrup. The plate may after- 
wards be cleared and the developement carried still further if 
thought desirable. 

If syrup has been added, hyposulphite of soda should be 
the fixing agent, cyanide of potassium reducing the intensity 
so much as to make redevelopement necessary, which is not 
the case when the hyposulphite of soda has been employed 
instead. 

In working with syruped plates, precisely the same mode 
of operating may be adopted, only, of course, it becomes 
unnecessary to add any more syrup to the developing so- 
lution, and the hyposulphite only should be used for fixing. 

The same distilled water may be used for moistening the 
surfaces of several plates that are intended to be developed 
consecutively. 

We have not tried this method of operating with collodio- 
albumen plates, only with those kinds mentioned, but we see 
no reason why it should not be equally applicable with all dry 
plates, however prepared. 

We have only one more remark to make in connection with 
this mode of proceeding; if the solution on the plates turns 
brown before the developement is complete, it must be poured 
off and replaced by some fresh. 


ee 
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Although we have made use of many words to describe the 
preceding, it is exceedingly simple; but we like it so well 
ourself that we are desirous our friends should not be liable to 
failure from want of any of the minutia of details. We have 
no doubt many will try it, and we shall be glad to be favoured 
with the results of their experience. 


We were not a little startled the other day at reading an adver 
tisement which appeared in one of the daily penny newspapers, to 
the effect that some Youna Lapres were wanted as sitters for 
stereoscopic subjects, with an intimation where to apply. _ What 
inducement is held out to applicants did not appear. We cer- 
tainly found ourself speculating upon the point as to whether 
the advertiser is most entitled to admiration for his simplicity 
or his cool assurance. That any young Lapis will be attracted 
by the impertinent intimation we certainly have no fear; but we 
cannot forbear protesting against a proceeding that is likely to 
bring ridicule if not censure upon our professional brethren 
generally, if such an advertisement be continued. 


aie ee ese Be, 
THE FOTHERGILE PROCESS. 
By AurrReD KEENE. 
As the time has now arrived when photographers wipe the cob- 
webs from their apparatus, look up their “ Processes,” and prepare 
in earnest for action, a general detail of the “Fothergill Process,” 
with such additions as the experience of others, and a series of 
elaborate experiments undertaken by myself, indicate as desirable, 
will doubtless prove acceptable to your readers, both from the 
justly obtained. extreme popularity of the process and its pre- 
eminence even over the wet, for taking those charming bits of land- 
scapes (only to be obtained at this season, before nature again 
clothes herself with rich green foliage), requiring the retaining of 
distant objects until near ones are well out, and which it performs 
in a manner peculiar to ttself. 


THE GLASS PLATES. 


These should be thoroughly clean, equally so as for the wet pro- 
cess. Glass that has been used or obtained from the sheets ordina- 
rily sent out, should invariably be placed, first in a strong solution 
of soda, and then in strong diluted nitric acid, thoroughly washed, 
wiped dry, and finished with “ plate-cleaning liquid ;” but that of 
Messrs. Forrest & Co., besides being excellent in quality, I find 
to possess the great advantage of freedom from extraneous Impuri- 
ties, and only to require well washing, drying, and finishing with 
“plate-cleaning liquid”—a mixture of very jine tripoli and spirit 
answers well for this purpose, a little to be poured on the centre 
of the plate, and rubbed with a pad made of chamois leather, until 
it “bites” equally on every part, and the surface has become quite 
dry; this need not occupy more than about half a minute, when on 
wiping off the dust, and applying the “breathing” test, the plate 
will be found beautifully clean. 

Tue BATH. 


This should be made with prepared nitrate of silver—pure nitrate 
entirely deprived of free nitric acid — thirty-five grains to the ounce 
of water, saturated with iodide of silver in the usual way, with one 
drop of glacial acetic acid (as the silver is generally slightly alka- 
line), added to every fifteen or twenty ounces; this strength to be 
kept up by the addition of prepared nitrate of silver from time to 


time, allowing about two grains for each stereoscopic sized plate 
sensitised. 


PREPARING THE PLATES. 

Carefully remove dust from the surface of the glass, coat with 
collodion, and when well set, immerse it in the bath; allow it to 
remain a few seconds after all greasiness disappears; take it out 
and place on a levelling stand, or better still, on thick pieces of 
glass (smaller in breadth than the width of the plate), on a sus- 
pended shelf; allow it to remain for about half a minute,* but in 
summer from ten to fifteen seconds only. 

WaAsn THE PLATES, 
or more properly speaking, dilute the nitrate of silver on the 
surface as follows, viz., for a stereoscopic plate take four drachms 
of distilled water—a larger size will require a proportionate extra 
quantity—pour this lightly on at one corner, at the same time 
gently inclining the plate that it may flow all over, without the 
loss of any portion; reverse the motion that it may flow back again, 
* Recommended by Mr. Glover in The Photographic Journal, March Ist. 


and also from side to side, and continue until all greasiness disap- 
pears, taking care that it gets well up to the edges, that the silver 
solution may be evenly diluted on every part; this operation requiring, 
at this season, from half a minute to a minute according to tempera- 
ture; in summer about fifteen seconds; then empty off the water, 
and place the plate as directed before washing it, but not on the 
same plate holder or piece of glass (fingers should be free from 
the bath solution when handling it); and 


CoAT WITH PREPARED ALBUMEN, 


composed of white of fresh eggs and distilled water, of each ten 
ounces, strong liquor of ammonia eighty minims, agitate till the 
whole has become a perfect froth. ilter through sponge always 
prior to use. Pour on as much of this solution as will well coat the 
plate, at the same time giving sufficient inclination to make a little 
run over the opposite end, pass the remainder backwards and 
forwards that it may cover every part well up to the edges, then add 
a little distilled water, and pass this a few times from side to side, 
&c., empty it off, drain for a few seconds, and 


Wasn THOROUGHLY 

as follows :—place it in a dish larger than the plate, containing 
distilled or filtered rain water, to cover it to the depth of a quarter 
or half an inch, agitate well for a few seconds, then leave it while 
a second plate is coated and placed in the bath. When this is done, 
again well agitate the dish till the plate is thoroughly washed; 
repeat with a second or even third quantity of water; if only a 
second is used, flush a portion well over it so as thoroughly to re- 
move the excess of albumen. Hold it for a few seconds to drain 
(the hands must be quite free from albumen or silver). Place on 
one corner, on blotting paper wpon glass, till “surface” dry, finally 
“film” dry, in any convenient manner at a temperature of 100° to 
120° Fah.— the plate may for this purpose be placed for five or ten 
minutes on bricks that have been put into an oven till sufficiently 
hot. For keeping the plates uninjured, ten boues are decidedly best, 
but next to tin, mahogany is least objectionable. 


TuE OPERATING Room. 


At this season of the year, when temperature is low and the 
atmosphere frequently surcharged with moisture, precautions are 
necessary with regard to it, not needed in summer when the reverse 
atmospheric condition is the case; and I am quite satisfied that 
many excellently-prepared plates have been spoiled for want of a 
knowledge of this fact. The temperature should not be under 
54° Fah., from that to 60° is best; or not only is a portion of 
iodide liable to be deposited from the collodion, but all parts of the 
operation proceed much more slowly. The room should also be 
free from dust and dry. My recent experiments have given me 
indisputable evidence of the necessity of a dry room for the pur- 
pose of “surface” drying the prepared plates, they having shown 
that if the film be allowed to remain a long time moist wavy marks 
appear on developing exactly similar to those occasioned by imperfect 
washing. New wood of any description, more particularly deal, is 
to be avoided for either draining plates upon or resting them against: 
the injurious effect from this cause is easily shown, by dropping 
upon a moist prepared plate water that has stood for some time on 
a piece of deal—a nonsensitive patch will result wherever it has 
come in contact. Glass is best for this purpose and unexceptionable ; 
damaged pieces laid upon an ordinary shelf, or a long strip, which 
can be obtained from any glazier for a few pence, answers well, 
providing they are sufficiently wide to prevent either water drain- 
ing over the edge, or blotting paper coming in contact with wood. 
I have lately had my operating room arranged as follows :— For 
draining the plates upon I have made use of a glazed frame, with 
moveable cross bars of wood, framed with glass rather wider than 
he cross bar, and made to adhere by means of liquid glue, placed 
at convenient distances for leaning them against; underneath this 
is a metal box, four feet by eighteen inches and six inches deep, 
the bottom made of galvanized iron, the top of zinc, one end rests 
on a modified gas stove, to which a pipe is adapted for carrying 
reat along underneath the centre, and continued on into the chim- 
ney, by which all sulphurous or other fumes produced by the com- 
bustion of the. gas are effectually got rid of: the other end is 
supported by two legs; on the upper part of this end, near the 
edge, a pipe is inserted for condensing surplus steam should it be 
formed, and near to it there is a small orifice that will admit of a 
funnel for supplying it with water, with which I keep it about half 
or three-fourths full, a cork being inserted in the orifice to prevent 
steam escaping. 

When required the gas stove is lighted, and in about ten or 
fifteen minutes the room is at a good operating temperature, the 
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diffused heat from the surface of the metal box or boiler quickly 
“surface dries” the plates placed on the glass just above it, they 
are then placed for a few minutes on the top of the boiler, which 
effectually “film dries” them; this method I find to answer exceed- 
ingly well. The heat is entirely under control, and can be regu- 
lated with exactness; it is at all times ready for use and free from 
dust. 
Tue Exposure, DEVELOPING, AND FIXING 


have been so frequently and fully described, and at present there 
is so little new to communicate, I feel it will be only unnecessarily 
lengthening an already lengthy communication to touch upon them. 

In conclusion, I beg, in a friendly spirit, to make a few remarks 
upon Mr. Glover’s ‘Hints on the Fothergill Process,” published in 
your Journal, March 1st, which I read with much pleasure; they 
evidence no small amount of painstaking and much ingenuity. 

The allowing a plate to remain on taking it out of the bath be- 
fore applying the water I find to answer the purpose exceedingly 
well, but suggest that half the time mentioned will be sufficient in 
summer, or the film will most probably begin to dry and so offer a 
greater resistance than even when immediately taken out of the 
bath. The manner of applying albumen I also consider good and 
to possess advantages, though not those mentioned by Mr. Glover ; for 
if silver solution be left sufficiently concentrated on any part of the 
plate to form a coagulum, a jilm of albumino-nitrate of silver will 
adhere firmly to the surface, on applying albumen however quickly 
or in whatever quantity it may be made to flow over: it is true a large 
portion of coagulum would float and carry off, but this, if allowed 
to remain, would not do further mischief; this being the case, it is 
evident it will not do to trust to anything but the even dilution 
beyond coagulation point of the silver solution for prevention of 
wavy markings arising from formation of this film. 

The plan recommended for washing plates after the albumen has 
been applied is exceedingly ingenious, and I have no doubt will be 
found always thoroughly to answer the purpose, but I, neverthe- 
less, still prefer my old plan of using a dish, which is much more 
simple and equally effectual. There is one point on which Mr. 
Glover is in error, which I beg to correct, viz., his supposing the 
theory to have been propounded that much washing of albumenised 
plates causes loss of sensitiveness; he will find in my pamphlet I 
direct the plate at this part of the process to be well washed, and in 
my communications I have laid great stress upon the necessity of 
attending to this in order to prevent loss of sensitiveness. 

Though not entirely agreeing with all Mr. Glover’s “ Hints,” I 
nevertheless consider them valuable, and, as he will perceive, have 
taken advantage of a portion in this communication, 

Sie OO ee 
ON COATING GLASS PLATES 
FOR COLLODION NEGATIVES OR POSITIVES, WITH A 
FILM OF ALBUMEN. 
By AtmxanpER M‘Nas. 


I HAVE tried the preparation of plates (as recommended before the 
Manchester Photographic Society), with gelatine four grains to the 
ounce of distilled water, and the proper proportion of absolute 
alcohol. This preparation when completed is liquid and clear; the 
glasses, when coated and dried before a brisk fire, show little or no 
sign of anything having been applied to them. 

At first I was so taken with this process, that I had serious 
thoughts of abandoning the albumen (which I had previously been 
in the habit of using) altogether, and substituting gelatine. After 
a few trials, however, I found that in my hands it was not to be 
compared with the albumen. ‘The first plates developed clean, but 
soon began to exhibit symptoms of fogging, showing small pimples 
in the film, as if working with an alkaline bath. I found also that 
the plates after being prepared for two days, when put in use, 
parted with the collodion more readily than glasses cleaned in the 
usual way; this would be a serious drawback to its general adop- 
tion for the wet process. 

It is far different with plates coated with albumen: these once 
properly prepared will keep for an indefinite period, the film never 
gives way, and there is no danger of being troubled with dirty 
glasses. ‘ 

I do not use patent plate for either positive or negative pictures, 
that which is known as flatted-picture-sheet glass answering the 
purpose equally well. This suggestion was made to me by Mr. 
Church, and the experience of twelve months fully verifies its truth. 

After numerous experiments, the following I have found to be 
the best way of proceeding. 

Take four fresh laid eggs, beat up the whites to a froth, add 
sixteen ounces (by measure) of distilled water, a piece of camphor 


about the size of two peas, twenty drops of glacial acetic acid, 
filter when settled, and it is ready for use. 

When the plates have been partially cleaned with a preparation 
of water saturated with common salt, and containing a portion of 
rotten stone, and wiped dry with clean steam loom cotton cloth, kept 
for the purpose (which I find better than linen diaper), take a 
large camel hair brush, mounted with tin, dip it in the albumen, 
and brush over the plate; this is done to allow the albumen to flow 
freely, which is now poured upon the plate (by this method the 
strength is always known). The superfluous solution is run back 
into a bottle through a filter; when drained sufficiently it is set on 
end upon blotting paper for a short time, and afterwards held 
before a brisk fire to dry. It is then ready for use for either nega- 
tives or positives by the wet process. 

When thus prepared you will not be troubled with dirty plates, 
and they can even be redeveloped or whitened with bichloride of 
mercury, without fear of the film giving way. This is one of the 
severest tests which can be applied to a collodion plate. 

The question may be asked, how long will they keep good after 
being thus prepared? I have heard it asserted indefinitely ; some 
experiments may settle the question. 

Mr. Young, of Helensburgh, having prepared a large number of 
plates for use at a future time, found that by keeping they became 
mouldy, and gave foggy results. From a series of experiments 
since instituted, there has been found a remedy for this evil. In 
order to test it fully, glasses cleaned the usual way were tried, 
first, to ascertain that the bath was in good working order; this 
point being established, a plate prepared more than twelve months 
was next tried, when the result proved corroborative of Mr. 
Young’s assertion, viz., that it would fog. Being satisfied that this 
was the case, the plate was taken, and a solution poured upon it of— 

Protosulphate of iron.........s000 mone Lounce. 
Distilled water........ 99.000800000000 .. 12 ounces. 
(As suggested by Mr. Shadbolt). 
This was done in order to coagulate the albumen; then after 
washing off the iron and drying the plate, the result proved most 
satisfactory, although the plate was mouldy previously to its being 
treated with the protosulphate of iron. 

Here, then, from an experiment, the results of which have been 
uniformly the same, is seen the advantage of having always on 
hand a stock of prepared plates, upon the working qualites of 
which you can rely with positive certainty, besides the great 
saving, not only in material, but in time and labour, a boy being 
able to prepare a large number in a very short time. 

The foregoing has been written in the hope that it will tend to 
remove some of the difficulties under which many of your readers 
labour, and should the practice prove as satisfactory to them as it 
has to the writer, he will feel a pleasure in having been of some 
service. 


a Se cer he be 

NEW SOLVENTS FOR COTTON AND SILKE. 
By Leon Krarrt. 
For some time past, it has been known to the scientific world that 
Dr. Schweitzer, of Zurich, had discovered new solvents for cotton 
and silk. This discovery has enabled us to elucidate several pro- 
blems in vegetable physiology, hitherto very obscure, and it is 
hoped that photography may also derive some benefit from the 
new solvents. 

According to Dr. Schweitzer, certain compounds of ammonia and 
copper possess the property of instantly dissolving cellulose, silk, 
and some other organic substances. The compound in which he 
first recognised this property, designated by the name of oade of 
cuprammonium, is obtained by treating basic hyposulphate of cop- 
per with iquor ammonia in excess. A double hyposulphate of 
ammonia and copper is produced, which readily crystallises, The 
mother water, which consists partly of oxide of cuprammonium, is 
the new solvent of cellulose; but its preparation being very 
tedious, Dr. Schweitzer replaces it by a solution of green sub- 
sulphate of copper in excess of ammonia. 

M. Peligot has simplified this process, and rendered it more eco- 
nomical. He fills a long glass tube with copper turnings, and pours 
upon them, in small portions, a given quantity of volatile alkali. 
Heat is evolved with the production of a blue liquor, formed, pro- 
bably, of basic nitrate of copper, dissolved in excess of alkali. 

_ When cotton is immersed in this liquid, it dissolves into a thick 
jelly, which disappears upon the addition of a certain quantity of 
water, with agitation. To obtain this liquid in a perfectly limpid 
state, it must be filtered through asbestos, for it immediately de- 
stroys paper filters, or rather, the paper is dissolved by this new 
teagent. The cellulose is precipitated by alcohol, by acids in 
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excess, by concentrated solutions of alkalies, by honey, gum, dex- 
trine, &c. We can also obtain amorphous membrancous sheets, by 
simply evaporating the solvent, and these sheets are non-adherent 
to the surfaces upon which they are formed. 

These remarks apply also to silk as well as to cotton, which has 
also another special solvent in the ammoniacal oxide of nickel. 
This reagent which is entirely without reaction upon cellulose, or 
cotton, does not separate from silk even upon the addition of con- 
centrated alkaline solutions, sugar, or gum. Gun-cotton is insoluble 
in the two solvents above described. M. Fremy has discovered 
that ligneous fibres, and the sap of trees, are completely insoluble in 
the cuprammoniac reagent, and that this insolubility is not due to 
the great cohesion of the molecules of the wood, since it completely 
dissolves the albumen of phytelephas, or vegetable ivory, which is 
so hard that steel instruments cut it with difficulty. According to 
M. Payen, the textile fabrics of linen and hemp are soluble in this 
reagent. 

M. Pelouze has also added his testimony to the value of these 
researches. He has discovered that concentrated hydrochloric 
acid is an excellent solvent of cellulose, the solution being effected 
in a few moments with the greatest facility. Water added to this 
solution forms a brilliant white precipitate,identical with that given 
by acids in the cuprammoniac solution of cellulose. He has also ob- 
served, that if, instead of adding water immediately to the acid 
liquor, we wait a couple of days, we then obtain no precipitate, 
the ligneous matter having entirely disappeared by being trans- 
formed into sugar (glucose). 

Photography thus becomes possessed of several solvents of 
lignine, and soon of several collodions. These latter will have at 
least the advantage of dispensing with the costly solvents, ether 
and alcohol. The difficulty will be, how to prepare them, and ex- 
periment only will show. The probabilities of success lie in the 
following direction, among others :— 

We may, for example, spread a layer of cuprammoniac solution 
of cotton upon a glass plate, and allow the ammonia to evaporate 
either wholly or in the greater part. Plunge the coated plate into 
water, acidulated with any acid, and wash it in water; then pour 
over it an aqueous or alcoholic solution of iodine, or of iodide of 
potassium. After a few seconds, immerse it in the ordinary nitrate 
bath, wash it in water, and then expose it in the camera as usual. 

If these operations appear tedious, then we may take the solution 
of cotton in hydrochloric acid, and cover a glass plate with it; 
allow the acid, which is very volatile, to evaporate, and then im- 
merse the plate in the nitrate of silver bath, after a previous rin- 
sing in water. We shall then obtain a coating of chloride of silver, 
a very sensitive photographic agent. This method is extremely 
simple, only it imposes the necessity of preparing the collodion from 
day to day, because the hydrochloric acid converts the cotton into 
sugar in a very short time. 

Tt would be easy to suggest other modes of preparing collodion 
with these new solvents. Those indicated above will serve to show 
photographers what they may expect from these new discoveries.— 
La Lumiere. 

sits Se as 
RUSSIA AND THE ISLES OF THE OCHAN IN THE 


STEREOSCOPE. 
By M. Ernest Lacan. 

CERTAIN persons of grave and dignified bearing, bald-headed and 
white-cravated, have often reproached me with over-estimating 
the advantages of photography, and of speaking with too much 
enthusiasm of its productions. Now, if I can only get one of 
these cold, calculating gentlemen into my study for an hour, I can, 
without entering into any discussion, take a little revenge out of 
him, which is very satisfactory to my pride. I have only to show 
him part of my stock of photographs collected during the past ten 
years, and which is daily increasing. At first my gentleman turns 
over hastily, with a studied and forced air of indifference, the 
marvels of art I show to him; but he gradually begins to thaw, 
and stops incontinently at the portrait of some great politician, or 
artist, or author, he admires, or at some striking landscape or ai- 
chitectural gem. Then he isin my power. Having found out his 
weak point, I assail him with pictures, I awaken all his sympathies, 
all his preferences, and all his reminiscences. I intoxicate him 
through his eyes; and it generally happens that his imagination, 
turned out of its accustomed routine, runs wilder than my own. 

Then I wrap myself up in the mantle of my dignity, look severe, 
and in solemn measured voice, address him in this style :— “ Ahem! 
You have accused me of extravagant enthusiasm, and here you are 
yourself excited with a few leaves taken from my portfolio. What 
will become of you when you read the whole book—when you are 


transported, as it were, by these works, from one quarter of the 
globe to the other ?—when you visit the most famous ruins of an- 
tiquity; when you study leisurely the chefs d’euvre contained in all 
the principal museums of Europe; when you traverse a street in 
Constantinople, a lagune at Venice, a canal at Amsterdam, or a 
square at Madrid or Moscow; when you sail upon the Rhine or 
the Nile; ascend the summit of Vesuvius or Mont Blane, and wit- 
ness the most important occurrences of our times, evoke its ruling 
spirits, and revive, amid the wreck of ages, the great recollections 
of the past? All this I can show you, and yet you accuse me of 
enthusiasm !” 

This little speech, which, after all, is only the expression of 
truth, seldom receives a reply, and I generally make another con- 
vert to the charms of photography. 

If I make this confession, it is just because I feel at this moment 
a fit of that enthusiasm for which I am so unreasonably reproached, 
the cause of which I will proceed to explain. 

I have a great passion for travelling. I have already made a 
good many voyages, and photography will cause me to make many 
more. ‘Thanks to the plan I have enounced above, I have visited 
nearly every quarter of the globe where objects of interest await 
the curiosity of man; but there are two regions which till now 
have remained closed to me—the extreme north and the extreme 
south. Now these are opened to us by photography, and we enter 
Russia with intelligent guides, and proceed full sail to Oceania. 
Is not this sufficient excuse for making rejoicing and raising a 
shout of triumph ? 

For a country, new as compared with other nations, Russia pos- 
sesses a considerable number of edifices, judging by the proofs 
under our notice. Of these, churches form by far the greater 
portion. Nowhere have we ever seen so many; or, to speak more 
correctly, in this country almost every edifice resembles a church. 
At St. Petersburg they are generally in the style of our edifices 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: this is explained by 
the date of the foundation of this city, and by the influence of 
French taste upon the mind of the founder. Those of Moscow are 
of an entirely different character, such as are found nowhere else. 
They bear the true stamp of the national architecture. 

The imperial palaces, as that of the Grand-duke Michael, at St. 
Petersburg, are, in appearance, the same as the royal residences of 
other countries. Formal colonnades, allegorical fagades, massive 
railings, ample proportions, and grave aspect. 

The Cathedral of St. Isaac resembles the Pantheon at Paris. 
The fagade has every appearance of being copied from the cele- 
brated composition of David d’Angers. The Museum, called also, 
I know not why, the Hermitage, is elegant in style and richly 
ornamented. The squares surrounding these edifices, the streets 
that lead to them, the river that flows at their feet, are all of im- 


mense proportions. Every thing wears an air of belonging to a 
nation of giants. Whenever a crowd gathers in this good city of 
Peter the Great, it must always find itself isolated. The thought 
makes me cold! I shiver while my eye traverses these vast open 
spaces. Yet I like to muse in the Peterhoff Gardens, beneath the 
great trees which surround the charming fountain of Alexander. 
The graceful colonnade surrounding this fountain reminds me of 
the little temples open to the sky which so frequently adorn the 
gardens of Italian villas; they want nothing but the sun of Naples. 
I decidedly prefer Moscow, and putting aside all the marvels of 
the City of the Czars, 1am tempted to make my entry into the 
old Muscovite capital. At once all is new, not in date, but in 
appearance. ‘To enjoy a complete panorama of the city, 1 mount 
with the photographer to the summit of one of the minarets or 
clock towers. From the Kremlin the view is splendid. The 
gigantic and fanciful forms of the innumerable edifices look like an 
immense collection of Savoy cakes. It is superb. Viewed nearer, 
all these edifices present a character of originality which often 
attains to elegance and grandeur. Besides the Kremlin, itself quite 
a city, there are at Moscow only churches and convents. If the 
architecture of these sacred edifices be the expression of the reli- 
ejious sentiments of those who pray in them, or who bury them- 
selves beneath the austerities of a monastic life, then surely 
nowhere can dissent be so numerous or so varied. Hvery fantastic 
form that stone can be chiselled into may be found here. Domes, 
minarets, clock towers, turrets, form a strange outline against the 
sky. Such a variety of columns, facades, and towers is here, that 
it looks like a collection of models of all the mosques, temples, and 
churches ever built. Such eclecticism! Still these edifices possess 
a vivid interest. ‘The Convent of Sakolink has the aspect of an 
enchanted palace, the charming retreat of a fairy princess, an 
asylum against the temptations, vicissitudes, and annoyances of 
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the world. In a word, my impression is, that few collections have 
appeared to me so well calculated te command public attention as 
this. Our voyage to Cceania will be described on a future occasion. 
—La Lumiére. 
SEE Es 
if " + G SP 
atlectings of Societies, 
BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
10, The Grove, March 24, 1859. 

My Dzar Sir, 

In compliance with your request, I subjoin, extracted 
from the minute book of our Society, the portion of Mr. Haes’s letter 
which was entered at the suggestion of Mr. Glaisher, and enclose the 
minutes of our last meeting, held on the 21st instant, together with an 
abstract of Mr. Glaisher’s lecture, delivered on that occasion. 

Believe me to remain, my dear Sir, 
Most truly yours, 
THOMAS R. WHEELER. 

Mr. Haes dates his letter, Sydney, December 11, 1858, and writes as 
follows to Mr. Melhuish :— 

“ My Dear Sir,—I am now able to communicate to you some results 
of the dry collodion plates which I obtained from you. The plates did 
not diminish in sensitiveness until I arrived at Ceylon, the date at which 
I wrote to you. I then traced a narrow band all round the plates, of 
about three-eighths of an inch, which I at first attributed to the partial 
admission of light into the plate holder; but having exposed plates 
under circumstances which totally precluded the possibility of light 
entering, I was led to conclude that the plates were losing their sensitive- 
ness. Dr. Smith, of the Sydney University, has made some experiments 
upon some of the plates, and we have arrived at the conclusion, that the 
plates deteriorate from the edges; at present, not more than one-third is 
impressible by light; the change seems to commence at the edge of the 
plate from which the collodion has been drained. Should you think such 
information worth communicating to any of the Societies at home, please 


do so, because I cannot learn that any of these plates have travelled so 
far, and been kept so long.” 


AN ordinary meeting of this Society was held on the 21st ultimo, 
at Mr. Wheeler’s, 10, The Grove, the President, J. GLAIsuER, F.R.S., 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The PrEsIpENT presented the report of the Soiree Committee, 
announcing the kind acquiescence of the Lord Mayor, in reference 
to holding the soiree at the Mansion House; the 15th proximo being 
fixed as the date of the meeting, the invited members to assist in 
making the soiree “a great success.” 

It was moved and seconded, that the committee originally named 
be re-appointed, viz., the President, Treasurer, and Secretaries, ex- 
officio, Messrs. Bennock, Heisch, and Wood; Messrs. Stuart Kuill, 
and H. Williams were appointed auditors for the ensuing year. 

The President, Mr. GuarsuEr, then proceeded to read a paper 
On the application of Photography to Investigations in Terrestrial Mag- 
ee and Meteorology, as practised at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. 

The author commenced by saying that the subject resolved it- 
self into two divisions, viz., the purposes to which photography is 
applied, and, secondly, the method of application; and he observed 
that it was necessary to consider somewhat in detail the first 
part of the question, that the full value of the application of 
photography should be understood, and that he purposed to 
confine himself on that occasion to the subject of investigation, 
reserving the consideration of the mode of application for another 
evening. The subjects of investigation were those elements in 
terrestrial magnetism and meteorology which it was considered 
most important at present to pursue. First speaking of mag- 
netism, he said:—If a bar of iron be suspended by a few fibres 
of silk, by its centre, it will be horizontal, and will settle in 
any position; but if the bar be made magnetic, it will at once 
pass to a definite position, and one end will be inclined downwards. 
The direction of the magnetic force, he said, undergoes every pos- 
sible change at the different parts of the earth's surface ; and for 
the purpose of determining and representing the direction, is re- 
ferred to two planes, the one horizontal, the other vertical. If a 
magnet be suspended horizontally, by a few fibres of untwisted 
sill, it will rest in the magnetic meridian, and the angular distance 
between this position and the true meridian is called the variation 
or declination, The other plane of reference is a horizontal line, 
the angular distance between which and the inclined position of a 
magnet, when suspended freely, is called the “dip.” In the 
practice of the observatory, the variations of the dip are made 


variations of the three elements, viz., the declination, the hori- 
zontal force, and the vertical force of the dip, are the subjects of 
photographic application; and when it is considered that if the 
most minute spider should unfortunately gain access to the boxes 
containing the magnets, and attach one line of his web to the end 
of the magnet, that all freedom of motion is destroyed, it is evi- 
dent that it can be but by some imponderable agent alone that 
such minute and delicate movements can be registered; and this 
service is satisfactorily performed by the means of photography. 

The author then briefly referred to some application of such in- 
vestigation; he said the mode of operation was as follows _ 
Taking the declination as an instance, that when any portion of 
the globe was sufficiently rich in results, they were laid down in 
proper positions on a map, and then, with a free hand and good 
judgment, isophenomenal lines were drawn. A map thus prepared 
by J. Evans, Esq., was exhibited, showing the lines of equal decli- 
nation as far as is now known over the world. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered to Mr. Glaisher, and a hope 
expressed that the subject would be resumed at some future meet- 
ing of the Society. : 

W. Nelson Smith, Esq., was elected a member ; and the following 
gentlemen were proposed for future election, viz., Robert Obbard, 
David Harding, and Andrew Itter, Esqrs. The meeting then 


adjourned. 
Ea 


LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


On Tuesday evening, the 22nd ultimo, the fourth meeting of the 
above Club was held at Mr. Keith’s Rooms, Lord Street Chambers. 

There was a very numerous assemblage of the ordinary mem- 
bers, with several visitors, who took great interest in the proceed- 
ings. 

“After the usual preliminaries, rte 

Mr. Forrest stated, that in pursuance of the requisition that 
had been made to him, to report upon the progress made by himself, 
and other members of the committee, appointed for the purpose of 
permanently burning photographs into the surface of glass, he had 
brought several specimens of his labour, which, though very far 
from attaining the excellence he sought, had revealed fresh arcana, 
that would involye much deep reflection, with renewed experi- 
ments and increased exertions. He had found that the fire, though 
it destroyed all traces of the film, yet impaired nothing of the 
delineation. The loss sustained by the heat was in the force and 
vigour only, that, as in the case of the negatives, first weakly 
developed by iron, to be afterwards intensified by pyrogallic acid 
—so the basis of the photograph was in the face of the glass ; all 
that was needed was some reagent, to give force to the image, 
deteriorated as it was by heat; frequently they found their ordinary 
coloured glass required passing three times through the fire, to 
impart sufficient depth of colour to it. Acting upon this, he had 
sought to give greater boldness to the photograph, and had dis- 
covered that, in a well-developed positive, sufficient amount of 
silver was precipitated on the surface of the glass to serve as the 
nucleus for a farther deposit of a very thin coating of copper by 
means of the galvanic battery. ‘The copper so thrown on the sur- 
face would be perceptible in the specimens now laid before the 
meeting ; in the half of one, the mere photograph would be just 
traceable, in the form of a faint outline; whereas the other half of 
the stereoscopic picture that had been electrotyped, would be 
perceived to possess much of the black intensity of ordinary 
transparent positives. He might mention, that to remedy the 
great inconvenience of putting so small articles into a large kiln 
or furnace, he had found it suffice to place a sheet of iron on the 
fire, with the glass to be fluxed on the upper face of the iron; 
another sheet of iron was just supported above it, to keep it from 
actual contact, and, by heaping a moderate amount of fire over it, 
the fusing of the surface of the glass was speedily accomplished. 

Mr. Kerrm suggested that as the lines were to be rendered 
more intense from the oxide of copper, a readier way of imparting 
it to the silver on the glass would be to bleach the positive with 
the bichloride of mercury, and then to blacken, not merely with 
ammonia, but with ammonia-nitrate of copper. 

Mr. GuoveEr objected to this, inasmuch that though the blacken- 
ing of the so-produced negative might be promoted by the che- 
mical advised by Mr. Keith, yet he doubted if any appreciable 
amount of copper would be precipitated upon the silver. 

Mr. Corny considered that at least the action of the mercury 
would greatly facilitate the deposits by the electrotype. . 

Mr. Cook exhibited what might be considered the perfection of 
photographic barrows, upon which mnch time and outlay had been 


by investigations in the horizontal and vertical components; the | expended. It was about five feet in height and four by two square. 
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On arriving at its destination, four legs, which admitted of raising 
it to any height, were let fall by releasing so many screws. The 
wheels were now removed. One side, on being let down, revealed 
the coloured window; the opposite side, when lifted up and sup- 
ported, enabled the operator to sit under it, while enveloped with 
a drapery buttoned round him, thus excluding all daylight. The 
whole of the interior, forming a spacious operating room, was at 
his disposal. When closed, every needful article, such as che- 
micals, camera, folding legs, et hoc genus omne, were enclosed 
within.* 

Mr. Corry said he considered it only fair to one of their mem- 
bers, to bear testimony to the superior excellence of his collodion. 
He held in his hand a negative which possessed every requisite 
that could be desired, and yet was the result of exposure of only 
two minutes in a very dull light, and developed with pyrogallic and 
citric acids only, without needing the addition of any more silver. 
He had tried many samples of collodion of admirable quality, but 
had found none equalling Mr. Berry’s for sensibility, minuteness, 
and intensity. 

The meeting separated at a late hour. 


je 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual-meeting of this Society was held at the Chorlton Town 
Hall, on the 9th ultimo, the VicE-PRESIDENT in the chair. 

At this meeting, in accordance with the rules, officers for the en- 
suing year were proposed and other arrangements made for the 
annual meeting, which will be held in April. 

The President sent to the meeting a number of views, taken by 
Mr. Paul Pretsch’s process, which were much admired. 

Several gentlemen were proposed as members for election at the 
next meeting. 

Mr. Rogerson then read the following paper on The Enlargement 
of Photographic Pictures, either Positive or Negative :— 

The subject for our consideration this evening is the enlargement 
of photographic pictures, either positive or negative. My atten- 
tion was first drawn to the subject by being called upon to make 
large negatives, at times when it was utterly impossible to do so, 
from the feebleness of the light; but, still, comparatively easy to 
make one of one-sixth or one-fourth size. Now, if we can increase 
the size of these small pictures successfully, it will be a great boon 
both to the amateur and professional:—to the amateur, by decreas- 
ing the bulk of his apparatus, for he may carry his camera in his 
pocket, with a few dry plates, his stand may become his walking- 
stick, and thus he may extend his rambles, looking for nature’s 
choice subjects much farther than he would otherwise feel disposed 
to do. 

The advantages to the professional portrait taker are such that 
I think can only be fully appreciated by him, for he does not re- 
quire me to tell him that large pictures take considerably longer 
time for exposure than small ones, thus increasing the chance of 
failure ; but this is not the worst :—portrait lenses, as you are aware, 
are made to take in a large angle, thus producing distortion, vary- 
ing in amount with the size of the lens, the larger the lens the 
greater being the distortion. It is not unusual to hear parties say, 
who have had their portraits taken with a large lens, “Oh, it is 
much too stout for me; J am not near so fat as that.” Ido not 
bring sitters forward as witnesses at all times to be relied upon, for 
they make some strange assertions often; but in that they are 
quite correct, the picture is much stouter than the subject. 

Now, as to the enlargement of pictures, I think you will see that 
there is no great difficulty. All of you will have seen photographic 
exhibitions with the lantern, and you know how correct we have 
an enlarged picture — how it strikes as a reality. 

These pictures are mostly taken with small lenses, stopped down 
ag well, thus lessening the angle and preserving the fidelity. 

Now, you have only to imagine the sheet or screen to be a 
sensitive surface, and you then haye an enlarging apparatus; and 
I do not yet see why we cannot at any time enlarge to the size of 
the original without producing distortion. There are persons who 
say we can’t; and if there are any here to-night, I hope they will 
give their reasons. 

The next thing I wish to mention, is the sort of light to be used; 
I think that artificial light will be the best, because we can keep it 
constant for a given timé; those who have printed much with gas 
light know how easy it is—for the time, once ascertained, does for 
the whole lot that he may have on hand. 

The apparatus now before you, consists of a small camera, with 
an ordinary quarter-plate lens, portrait combination, an expand- 


* This barrow was noticed in our leader of 1st December of last year.—Eb. 


ing bag, to connect the lens with a large camera back, as large 
as is needed; and both ends contain the usual carriers. These 
are moved on a frame, containing two screws for focussing, 
by means of which the operator is enabled to alter either end 
of the camera for focussing as required; by the aid of the two 
screws, he can focus either for enlarging or diminishing, without 
moving his position; both are needed to bring the camera into 
focus, as you will see by examination, and with one screw, two 
persons would be required to arrange the apparatus. A small 
glass positive was fixed in the small end of the camera, and by 
the aid of a gas light, passed through a condenser, a magnified 
copy was plainly visible at the other end, in correct focus and pro- 
portions. A negative was then treated in the same way, the effect 
of which was very gratifying to the members, who regretted that 
there was so little time remaining to discuss the subject, owing to 
the time required by the routine business of the meeting. 

Mr. RoGERSON stated that a small positive could be placed in the 
camera, and a magnified picture taken with a good gas light in 
about five minutes’ exposure on wet collodion, and that the lens 
then attached to the camera was one of the cheapest kind, only 
costing fifteen shillings, which he placed there purposely to show 
the effect by the most common appliances, and yet any person 
could see for themselves that the result was correct. He claimed 
no merit for any thing not known before, except that he thought 
the focussing arrangement was an improvement. 

The thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Rogerson for his 
paper, and to the Chairman, which concluded the business, 


Petters tov Poung Dbotograpber. 
No. VIL. © 


My Dear EvseEsius, 

You are now about to greatly extend the sphere of your opera- 
tions. That camera which you have been so wistfully eyeing and 
toying with for the last two months, is now to become your instru- 
ment of pleasure and toil—of success and disappointment; of as 
much care as besets the wearer of a crown—of as much delight 
as Pygmalion enjoyed upon completing his statue, which, to crown 
his happiness, he sought to animate. The charm of the life of an 
artist lies in his creative power; it is this faculty that enchants the 
budding photographer. THe can create pictures, not by the slow 
and tedious “ways of the painter, but by the magician’s power 
which mocks at time and space. It is a pouring-on of charmed 
compounds, a touch of a spring, another pouring, and lo! there 
stands revealed a picture in all its charms of light, and shade, and 
detail! 

You, who are so diligent a reader of this Journal, must have 
acquired some inkling of processes. There are plenty of them, so 
take your choice. Which shall you choose? Which do I think 
best? Probably they are all best; inasmuch as good pictures may 
be obtained by employing either one or the other of them. For 
in-door work, I, of course, employ wet collodion, pure and simple; 
while for out-of-door operations, I am the slave of dry collodion. 
I shall describe all the methods in their turn, but at present I shall 
discourse on other matters. As, at the outset of your career, you 
must inevitably waste a good quantity of materials, 1 must recom- 
mend you to work, for the present, your stereoscopic camera. 
With this you will be able to obtain a complete initiation into the 
modus operandi of the art, and your failures will not cause you so 
much regret as if you spoiled plates twelve by ten inches or there- 
abouts. 

In commencing operations, you must proceed calmly and cau- 
tiously ; avoid becoming excited, as most young photographers 
are apt to do; but proceed deliberately, and with a clear notion of 
what you seek to accomplish, and of the means also by which you 
expect to attain the desired result. Order and cleanliness are 
prime photographic virtues. There must be a place for everything, 
and everything must be kept in its place; and always keep the 
key of your operating room in your pocket when you lock it up; 
for if, by chance, officious, prying Betty should find her way in 
when your back is turned, she is sure, like every daughter of Eve, 
to taste forbidden fruit, and will most probably prefer a dose of 
cyanide, whereby a coroner’s inquest will ensue, and you will be 
branded—* that murderous photographer !” 

Ilow lucky you are that you did not commence photography 
some ten years ago, when collodion was as yet undreamt of. Your 
choice would have been divided between daguerreotype and calo- 
type. To the first of these I devoted my early affections most 
ardently ; but it has gone the way of all things, and now lies buried 
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in the tomb of the Capulets, to be exhumed some day, probably, 
and clothed zm colowrs. In calotype you would have had a choice 
between plain paper and waxed paper; but with collodion at your 
command, you would have looked scornfully upon all other vehicles 
or media. Fora while you might have given yourself up to the 
dawning charms of albumen, still you would not have failed to 
- become captive to collodion, sooner or later. 

It will not be advisable for you to attempt making collodion or 
any other chemical in your present stage of initiation, it would 
only distract your mind from the main business, and digressions 
are not favourable to progress. I have before me a very excellent 
Treatise on Photography, which exhibits a singular talent for 
digression. The writer commences with telling you how to coat a 
plate with collodion: then he occupies several pages in describing 
the process of its manufacture; he arrives at the nitrate bath, then 
a dozen pages or more are occupied about silver, nitric acid, &. 
Presently he introduces the camera, and then some thirty pages are 
occupied with a discourse upon light. He speaks of colours, and 
lo! a lengthy disquisition ensues upon a new theory of colour. 
Proceeding in this digressive style, it is with the utmost difficulty 
that the reader can contrive to dovetail the various pieces of in- 
struction necessary to obtain a picture. So, in your practice, be 
careful to avoid digressions. Take a day previous to that upon 
which you intend to work your camera, and deyote it to preparing 
your chemicals, so as to have every thing ready, and at hand, 
when operating. A little foresight and preparation will save you 
many untimely digressions, which are the sure precursors of failure 
and disappointment. 

I hope your operating room is in good order, as I so frequently 
have impressed upon you; see that no light penetrates except 
through the yellow glass, and hang a heavy curtain over the door, 
outside, which will serve to exclude vagrant rays of light passing 
through keyhole or crevice. Itis not a matter of utter indifference 
as to which part of the room you will appropriate to the various 
stages of a process. I prefer plenty of light, of the yellow sort, 
both for coating a plate, and for developing; but the places of these 
two operations had better be as wide apart as the space admits of. 
Your room must be effectually ventilated. I do not like a room 
with a chimney, because when no fire is kept, there is generally a 
downward current of air, loaded with sooty particles, which distri- 
bute themselves most provokingly where they are not wanted. If 
your room is sufficiently lighted through yellow glass, there will 
be no need of any kind of combustion, either from gas or taper, 
being carried on within it; and that I consider to be a very great 
advantage. 

Water of course you have in abundance, “laid on;” but you must 
also provide a two-gallon bottle of distilled water, which, however, 
is best kept in a covered vessel with a tap to it. The waste pipe 
of your sink should be made to pass into a large cask or barrel, so 
as to recover the waste silver from the washings. Into this barrel 
you will put some liver of sulphur, in order to convert the salts of 
silver into sulphides, as I shall explain when I come to treat of resi- 
dues. There ought to be another cask communicating with the first, 
containing also liver of sulphur, so as to make sure of precipitating 
all the silver. About six inches from the bottom, a tap must be 
inserted, to draw off the supernatent water ; the sulphide of silver 
will be found precipitated at the bottom of the cask, in the form of 
a dense black powder. Every bottle should be labelled with the 
name of its contents; this is of the utmost importance, as most of 
the solutions employed are colourless; this is the case with solu- 
tions of nitrate of silver, cyanide of potassium, hyposulphite of 
soda, and pyrogallic acid; it will save you some trouble if these 
solutions are each kept in bottles of different sizes and shapes. 

Keep your camera in a dry place, out of the dust, and before you 
proceed to use it, wipe out the inside carefully, and clean the lenses 
with a piece of chamois leather. You must place the camera “in 
position” before the object you intend to copy, because if you 
neglect doing this while operating with wet collodion, the plate 
will become spoiled during the time you are “fixing” the camera. 

If you essay taking portraits, you will probably discover, after a 
great waste of time and materials, and no little patience, that in 
order to obtain a good picture, one in which the chiar’ oscuro is 
artistically arranged, as much depends upon the manner in which 
you arrange the light to fall upon your object as upon all your 
manipulations. This is a point very much neglected among photo- 
graphers ; hence that mass of flat, insipid, or heavy blotty faces, 
we meet at every turn in exhibitions and on door-posts. Now it 
would be impossible for me to give you such directions by letter, as 
would enable you to surmount this difficulty, you will probably 
have to master it for yourself, since the “accidental lights,” as the 
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painters term them, will be governed by the aspect of your room, 
I may, however, say, as a general rule, that one side of the object 
must be more strongly illuminated than the other; that the amount 
of strong direct light upon the object need not be very great, but 
that there must be abundance of reflected light thrown on the 
object by surrounding screens. 


ay rained ond 
Pbotographic Glossary. 

Glycerine—A sweet syrupy liquid, colourless and inodo- 
rous, miscible in all proportions with water and alcohol, but 
nearly insoluble in ether. It is obtained from fatty matters, 
and is a waste product in the manufacture of stearine. It hag 
been suggested as a preserving agent in the collodion process, 

Glycyrrhizine — A sugar obtained from liquorice root, 
It is soluble in water and in alcohol. With most of the 
metallic salts it forms precipitates. It is added to collodion 
with the view of increasing the density of the blacks of nega- 
tives, and to developing agents with the same object. 

Heliography —A Greek term, signifying sun-drawing, 
employed to comprehend all the various photographie pro- 
cesses, daguerreotype, talbotype, &c. 

Hydrate — Water sometimes enters into chemical com- 
bination with bodies, the resulting compounds being termed 
hydrates. The chemical action is often very energetic, and 
much heat is evolved, as in slaking quick lime. After the 
water has combined with the lime, the slaked lime is a hydrate 
of lime. Oil of vitriol is a hydrate of sulphuric acid. In the 
formation of crystals, water enters into their composition, but 
in a less intimate manner than when hydrates are formed; the 
water of crystallisation may be expelled by heat. 

Hydriodates — Combinations of hydriodic acid with 
bases, forming salts. They differ from iodides in containing 
water of crystallisation. 

Hydriodic Acid Gas — A compound of equal volumes of 
hydrogen and iodine, which combine without decrease of 
volume. It is colourless and highly acid; it fumes in the air, 
oud is very soluble in water. With the bases it forms hydrio- 

ates. 

Hydrochloric Acid Gas—Called also “Muriatic Acid 
Gas.” It is composed of chlorine and hydrogen. Water dis- 
solves 480 times its bulk of this gas, and this solution forms 
the hydrochloric acid of commerce. When pure it is colour- 
less. Mixed with nitric acid it forms aqua regia, the solvent 
for gold. It is occasionally employed in photography. 

Hydrochlorates— Combinations of hydrochloric acid with 
the bases, which form salts. The principal one used in pho- 
tography is the hydrochlorate of ammonia. 

Honey — This well known substance is employed in 
photography as a preservative agent in the collodion process, 
to keep the film in that humid state considered essential for 
obtaining successful results. Honey appears to owe its photo- 
graphic value to its hygroscopic qualities. 

Hydrometer — An instrument employed for measuring 
the specific gravity of fluids, sometimes termed an areometer. 


+ 
Foreign Correspondence, 
Paris, March 24, 1859. 

THERE is nothing new under the sun: not even photography. 
What is new is old, and what is old becomes new again. We have 
been pluming ourselves upon one of the wonderful discoveries of 
the present century, which we call photography; and just as we 
think we have capped the climax of perfection, up starts a ghost 
of the seventeenth century, who says, “That's mine! ye puny 
triflers, that —and much more, that ye vainly seek to discover.” 
In a book recently published by M. Edward Fournier, entitled Le 
vieux neuf, the following remarkable passage occurs :—“ At this 
period, an Utopian, one Thiphaigne de la Roche, discovered the 
daguerreotype, not the daguerreotype of the present day, but that 
of the future, in which the colours, as well as the images of objects, 
are reproduced — the daguerreotype perfected, such as it may be- 
come to-morrow, or such as it may not be for another century.” 
The description of the process given by Thiphaigne is rather 
lengthy; but it is so curious and interesting, that I cannot resist 
the temptation to quote it entire. 
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“Tt is well. known,” he says, “that«the rays of light reflected 
from different bodies form a picture, by depicting their images 
upon the surface of polished bodies--as, for example, upon the 
retina of the eye, upon the surface of water, glass, &c. Ingenious 
minds have essayed to fix these fleeting images: they have com- 
pounded a very subtle, viscous substance, which quickly dries and 
hardens, by means of which a picture is produced in the twinkling 
of an eye. They imbue a piece of linen with this substance, and 
expose it to the objects they wish to depict. The first effect on 
the linen is that of a mirror, in which may be perceived every 
object, distant or near, of which light forms the image. 

“ But what the glass fails to do, the linen, by means of its viscous 
coating, accomplishes. The mirror faithfully reflects objects, but 
retains none: our canvas reflects them no less faithfully, and re- 
tains them also. This impression of an image is the work of a 
moment, so soon as the linen receives it —it is then removed to a 
dark place ; in about an hour, the sensitive coating becomes dried, 
and then there is a picture, more truthful and precious than any 
that art can produce. We obtain from the purest source, from 
light itself, the colours, which painters derive from different sub- 
stances that time never fails to change. Accurate design, variety 
of expression, every touch, gradation of light and shade, the rules 
of perspective, we leave now to nature, who, with unvarying 
finger, traces upon our canvas the images perceived by the eye; 
and even leads us to doubt whether what we consider as realities 
are anything more than a species of phantoms, which cheat our 
vision, our hearing, and our touch —in a word, which cheat all our 
senses.” 

Burying the secret with him in the grave, we are half inclined 
to exclaim with the poet — 


“Call up him, who left half told 
‘The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


It would be different to describe photography in more correct 
terms than those employed by this Utopian, who dates from the 
year 1670. 

There seems to exist just now, among photographers, a strong 
determination to perfect a method of positive printing, especially 
with regard to toning and fixing. M. Jobard, of Dijon, has com- 
municated the following to the Académie des Sciences :—“ When the 
proof is removed from the printing frame, immerse it in a neutral 
bath of hyposulphite of soda, of the strength of four ounces to one 
pint of water, and allow it to remain from fifteen to twenty minutes; 
wash and dry it; then immerse it in a bath composed of water 
thirteen ounces, bromide of potassium three drachms, and iodide of 
potassium two drachms; remove it, and hang up to dry.” 

Thus far the proof will not have altered in tone. The toning 
bath is composed of water thirty-five ounces, sel d’or fifteen grains. 
When immersed in this, the proof changes rapidly in tone, and 
passes from red to brown, violet, purple, and intense black. The 
toning may be stopped at any desired stage. ‘Two proofs treated 
inthis manner, exposed to the most noxious influences of light, 
heat, moisture, and foul exhalations, still remain intact, whilst 
others treated by the ordinary methods, exposed to similar 
influences, were destroyed. 

M. Legray has been induced to modify his formula for toning 
and fixing positives, in consequence of many persons who tried it 
having failed of success. This failure M. Legray attributes to 
the great concentration of the bath, causing its action to be too 
rapid, and rendering it difficult to seize the proper moment for 
removing the proof from the bath. His formula, as modified, is as 
follows :— 

Distilled water .....cccseceeeee Teeeaiedesectatee podoosaos 34 pints. 
Chloride of lime .. 15 grains. 
Chloride of gold .. mete) 


” 


without detriment, and as the progress of toning is slow, the 
proofs can be removed when the exact degree is attained. It must 
be remarked, however, that as this bath contains but a very small 
proportion of gold, it will only serve for about twenty proofs of 
quarter sheet size; the bath must be renewed as required by the 
addition of fresh chloride of gold and chloride of lime, but it is 
better to make an entirely new bath when the old one is exhausted. 
The old baths may be treated with sulphate of iron to recover the 
gold remaining in them. Proofs thus treated are very pure in the 
whites, and quite permanent. The well-known bleaching action of 
chloride of lime removes any discoloration in the organic substance 
of the paper, while permanency is secured by no nitrate of silver 
being allowed to remain in the texture of the paper, as it is 
immediately converted into chloride upon immersion in the bath. 


As the preservation of sensitive positive paper is now a subject 
of much interest, I may as well mention a suggestion made by 
M. Gaumé. 

The sensitised paper is dried as quickly as possible before the 
fire, if the weather is damp, and enclosed in a box lined inside with 
a coating of plaster of Paris, perfectly dried in an oven or stove. 
The plaster may be in slabs, so as to be easily removed and dried 
from time to time, as they will absorb the moisture from the 
atmosphere. The sheets of sensitised paper should not be laid in 
a pile upon each other, but separated, so that the intervening air 
may always be dry. The plaster being very hygrometric, the air 
in the box will continue perfectly dry for a great length of time, 
provided the box is well closed. By this method M. Gaumé con- 
firms the conclusions MM. Davanne and Girard have arrived at, 
namely, that the discoloration of sensitised positive paper is due 
to the action of moisture and the presence in the atmosphere of 
deleterious gases. M. Gaumé has also submitted some modifica- 
tions of his process, published in August last, for taking positive 
proofs on paper prepared with a solution of gutta percha in benzine, 
which he now applies to negatives. These are prepared exactly 
as the positives, with this exception, that he adds to the albumen, 
instead of chloride of sodium, two to three per cent. of iodide of 
ammonium and one of bromide, and dries the paper before the fire. 
After exposure the negatives are developed with gallic acid, to 
which some drops of aceto-nitrate of silver are added. 

The proofs are fixed with hyposulphite of soda, ten ounces to a 
pint of water. 

The paper is sensitised by immersing it in ordinary aceto-nitrate 
of silver, and afterwards washed in two or three waters, and dried 
at the fire. 

If there be any signs of resinification after this operation, the 
proof is immersed for a few minutes in benzine, which removes the 
greater part of the gutta percha. If the proof is very strong, 
wax it as usual; if it be weak, leave it semi-transparent. 

MM. Davanne and Girard have published, in continuation of their 
report on positive printing, their conclusions as to exposure in the 
printing-frame, or, as it is termed, insolation. One point at which 
they have arrived possesses strong interest at the present moment, 
when the question of “bottled light” is under discussion. In 
repeating the experiments indicated by M. Niépce de St. Victor, 
they never succeeded in producing the effect of solarisation de- 
scribed by that gentleman; for whenever they took a sheet of 
paper, sized or unsized, and exposed it to light in the printing- 
frame, and then floated it on the nitrate of silver bath, no appre- 
ciable result could be discovered; consequently, they cannot, even 
after the most careful experiments, confirm M. Niépce’s views as 
to the absorption or storing up of light by paper. These gentiemen 
delicately remark, that possibly they operated under unfavourable 
conditions: “perhaps the light was not sufficiently intense,” &c. ; 
but they confidently assert that the exposure of paper to light, 
previous to sensitising, exercised no influence upon the production 
of the positive proof. Dates 


ee 
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Correspondence, 
COATING PLATES BEFORE COLLODIONIZING. 


To the Evrror. 


Sm,—With reference to a subject which has lately been discussed be- 
tween us, viz., the possibility of producing from the fibre of different 
grasses, &c., a form of pyroxyline suitable for the dry process, I may men- 
tion that the experiments have now been discontinued, since it appeared 
certain that the film so made, although sufficiently porous and adhesive, 
was wanting in sensitiveness to the darker parts of the object, and 
tended to exaggerate the contrast between the extreme tints. Hence, 
although answering well enough for printing transparencies, it failed in 
producing a perfect camera picture. 

A very important advantage would be gained if the same collodion 
could be employed both for the wet and dry processes, and this desideratum 
seems likely to be realised. The formula for pyroxyline, which I have 
lately submitted to a committee appointed by the Photographic Society, 
has the merit of being very adherent to the plate, and good dry pictures 
have been taken with collodion so prepared. The use of gelatine as a 
preliminary coating to the glass, recommended by Mr. Dorrington, at- 
taches the film still more firmly, but probably a better substance for that 
purpose is caoutchouc dissolved in benzole. 

I find that I am not the first to suggest a varnish of the above kind. 
Mr. Barnes, in the second edition of his ‘Dry Collodion Process,”’ has 
mentioned India rubber with other similar substances. In his preface 
he complains that his just claims have been overlooked, but if so, it has 
been done unintentionally. Possibly his suggestions are somewhat to 
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numerous to be easily intelligible, but many of them are exceedingly practi- 
cal, and the work is one which ought to be consulted by all who turn their 
attention to this branch of the art. Mr. Barnes’s views on the use of an 
ordinary sensitive collodion for the dry process, and the employment of 
a subjacent layer to retain it upon the glass, appear likely to be carried 
out extensively, and very excellent negatives have already been taken 
in that way. 

If any of your readers are interested in the matter, and can make it 
convenient to attend the next meeting of the Photographic Society, on 
the evening of April 5th, I purpose, in the absence of more pressing 
business, to exhibit two or three plates which have been sent to me, 
and to make a few remarks with the hope of originating a discussion.— 
Yours, &c. F. HARDWICH. 

King’s College, March 24th. 


ee 
PRINTING GLASS TRANSPARENCIES. 
To the Error. 


Sir, — Do you know if the simple process of printing glass positives, 
by coating the glass with albumen, and then proceeding in the usual 
way as with paper positives, has ever been tried? I dont see why it 
should not succeed, and save a vast deal of bother of working by a 
dry process. 

The idea 
photographic brethren.—I am, yours, &c. 

Islington, March 8, 1859. 


[Would not your proposed method be a ‘dry process?’ We do not 
see in what way it would be more simple than. any now in use. You 
would find the film of albumen alone a very troublesome affair to get 
even and free from specks of dust. You must also remember, that the 
exposure required would be much longer if no developement were 
adopted ; while the certainty of operation would not be any greater, as 
you could not, as with paper, bend up a part to see how the printing pro- 
gresses. Possibly, however, some of our readers may see their way to 
utilize the hint, although we do not. Another objection would be, in 
there not being any ready way of pouring free aitrate of silver —Ep.] 


aatghes 
QUICK PROCESSES. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of sending you a paragraph from a newspaper, 
and I should feel greatly obliged if you will state by what means you 
think the pictures referred to are done. 

I observe in your last number a note on Messrs. W. & D. Downey’s 
pictures, taken at the opening of the Jarrow Docks. It would be very 
interesting to know something about the process, and the lens they 
employed in its production. 

Many of the stereoscopic slides by Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, must be 
taken by some very quick process. It would be a boon to photographers, 
if such gentlemen as Messrs. Kibble, Wilson, and Downey, would publish 
their processes, and state what lenses they use.—Yours, &c. 

Glasgow, March 17, 1859. J. R.A. 

[The individual referred to in the newspaper paragraph which you 
enclosed, is not a producer of micro-photographs, only a seller of them. 
We were the originators of them, and you will find full particulars of 
the process for their preparation in the Liverpool and Manchester Photo- 
graphic Journal for 15th November, 1857, No. 22, in which a paper read 
by_us, at the Photographic Society, appears. 

We trust that your hint will obtain the information you desire from 
the gentlemen named.—Ep. | 


has just been hinted to me, and may “prove useful to our 
J. 8, MOON. 


So 
PRESERVATIVE CASES FOR SENSITISED PAPER. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—Among things which I did not get speaking of when I had the 
pleasure of meeting you here, were cases for preserving sensitive paper, 
of which I had then two in hand. They both, amusingly enough, consist 
f japanned tin cylinders, with internal cylinders of perforated zinc, to 
ontain chloride of calcium, and on which to roll the paper. 
One of the two which I had made has a valve in the centre of the 
brass screwed cap, through which the air may be abstracted by an air 
pump, for the further security of the paper. ‘The other case is furnished 
with two valves at the same end, to afford facilities for replacing the 
mospheric air in the case with carbonic acid gas. 
The carbonic acid is easily produced, and conveyed by a flexible tube, 
and is blown through one valve (the other being also open), until the 
atmospheric air has been displaced by the denser carbonic acid. 

I have not time at present to say more, than that I may be able 
to-morrow to send a photograph of one of my cases, which in form seem 
so nearly to correspond with the description im your Journal of the 15th, 
the reading of which at this moment has induced me to write to you. 


Yours, &c. 
WM. CHURCH, Jun. 


— 
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March 15, 1859. 
ered 

Sir,—lI now send a hurried photograph of one of my preservative cases 
referred to in my note of yesterday. It scarcely calls for explanation. 
The screw of the cover works down on a washer of leather (india-rubber 
does not seem to answer with a screw), smeared with lard, or what I 
think is better, india-rubber, melted on a metal plate by means of heat. 
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The zinc cylinder has a removable cap at each end to admit the chloride 
of calcium, or to replace it when it has become damp. When in use, the 
zine cylinder is covered with porous paper, properly secured to prevent 
particles of the chloride from getting in contact with the sensitive paper. 
‘The removal of atmospheric air, or replacing it by carbonic acid, have 
not yet been sufficiently tried, to admit of my saying that either will be 
of additional advantage. 

I hope such a thing as this has not been patented, and regret that I did 
not sooner give you the means of publishing it-—Yours, &c. 

March 16, 1859. WM. CHURCH, Joy. 


OPTICAL ARRANGEMENTS, &c. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—1. Will you, with your usual kindness, please to inform me in 
your next Journal the best method of removing the small round discs 
from microscopic glass, in order to saye the glass, a quantity of micro- 
scopic objects having been badly mounted and spoiled from a variety of 
causes. 

2. Will you, at the same time, inform me what you consider the best 
method of rendering very fine old collodion sensitive as possible, without 
destroying its fine quality, for small locket portraiture, with the quantity 
to be done at once, proportions, ingredients, &e. 

3. In trying to concentrate the rays of light from a lamp upon a bull’s- 
eye lens, three inches diameter and five inch focus from the flat surface, 
and those again upon a double convex lens, eight inches in diameter and 
sixteen inch focus, what should be the relative distances to give the best 
and most concentrated light upon a negative portrait, in order to take a 
transmitted positive by artificial light—that is, the distance of the lamp 
from the bull’s-eye, the bull’s-eye from the large lens, and the large lens 
from the portrait, say three inches square ? 

You will greatly oblige if you can give me a reply to these three 
queries in your next, as 1 much wish to try some experiments of the kind 
referred to in your last, and time is just now an object with your con- 
stant subscriber. VERITAS. 

London, March 21, 1859. 


[1. Tf mounted with Canada balsam, put the slides into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, and cover them with camphene, benzole, or turpentine, fit in the 
stopper or bung, and let them soak; the thin glasses will then readily 
come off. If the covers have been cemented on with gold size, soaking 
in a strong solution of soda will do—liquid glue (shell-lac), or asphalte, 
will yield to the former solvents. 

2. Your question is rather obscure. If you wish to restore old sensi- 
tised collodion, we know no better plan than that formerly suggested by 
Mr. Crookes, viz., immersing in it a slip of silver foil, until discolora- 
tion ensues — but if you mean to sensitise plain collodion for positives, 
take alcohol (8.G., 816) one ounce, iodide of cadmium eight grains, 
iodide of ammonium six grains, bromide of ammonium four grains. 
Add one part of the preceding to three parts of plain collodion. This is 
Mr. Hardwich’s formula. The quantity prepared at once must depend 
upon your consumption; it is very sensitive when freshly mixed, and 
keeps fairly for about a month, with but little loss of quickness, 
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3. Place the bull’s-eye very near to the lamp —so near that the rays 
slightly diverge after passing through it (this would be about four inches 
distant in your case); place the other lens as near as possible to the 
bull’s-eye, but so that the cone of light just fills the entire area of the 
larger lens (probably about six or eight inches off from the bull’s-eye) ; 
the rays should proceed nearly parallel, or only slightly converging from 
the large lens, and the negative may be within a couple of inches of it: 

Your bull’s-eye is of too long a focus—one of two and a-half inches 
diameter and three inch focus would be better; of course, placed closer 
(say within two inches) to the lamp. The purer the light the better, 


quality being more important than quantity in this case.—Hp. | 
Sake 


ON COVERING MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Eprror. 

Sm,—I am rather surprised at the difficulty experienced by your cor- 
respondent “Veritas” in this matter, and think it must arise entirely 
from his mixing his balsam with turpentine. I have always been in the 
practice of allowing a drop of balsam to simmer, not boil, on the photo- 
graph resting for a minute or two on the warm mounting table, and then 
of dropping on it the thin glass cover, previously warmed, forcing out 
the superfluous balsam by slight pressure. 

You will see the effect in the two specimens enclosed, which I forward, 
for the additional reason that they have been made without any previous 
practice in the art of photography, by carefully following out the direc- 
tions contained in your interesting paper, read before The Photographic 
Society, 5th November, 1857.—I am, yours, &c. 

Aberdeen, March 21, 1859. H.A.S. 


[The specimens received evince the skill of the operator, but are rather 
heavy in the shadows; we would recommend to him a trial of the iron 
developer, given in our present leader, as. likely to produce less violent 
contrasts of light and shade, with-the collodion he employs. We are 
obliged for his reply to ‘Veritas,’-we are are always pleased to find 
correspondents assisting’ one another.—Ep.} 


jee 
PRACTICAL DETAILS RELATING TO NEGATIVES 
; AND PRINTING. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—Would you kindly tell me in your valuable Journal (1) in what 
proportions should I use citric acid instead of acetic acid; this would be 
useful to many to know, as citric acid is so much cheaper and in a more 
convenient furin’ than acctic acid. 2. What is the best strength for a 
salting solution, both for pure albumen, albumen half diluted with water, 
and for plain paper, using with all the papers a sixty-grain exciting solu- 
tion. 3. When using an iron developer for negatives (collodion) is the 
pyrogallic acid used immediately after the iron so ution is washed off, or 
after the fixing: in such case is anything gained by employing the 
proto-acetate instead of the proto-sulphate of iron? 4. Your opinion of 
the paper marked ‘La Rive,”’ and where it can be obtained. 

After troubling you so much, allow me to thank you most heartily for 
the extremely kind way you haye sacrificed your time to the troubles of 
numerous dull-headed photographic brethren, including 

Yours, &c. BRUIN. 
'1. Generally, about one grain of citric acid will be required where 
thirty minims of glacial acetic acid would otherwise be used — this 
is, however, not an absolute proportion under all circumstances — when 
used with pyrogallic acid, in cool weather, one grain of citric acid 
to two of pyrogallic, in one ounce of water, is suflicient—in warm 
weather, equal proportions —but in hot weather, the citric acid is in- 
valuable, and then two grains may be employed to one of pyrogallic acid. 
For moist plates the addition of a little a,cohol is a requisite, in order to 
cause the solution to flow easily over the plate; but for dry plates 
alcohol is not only needless, but detrimental. 

2. It would be rather rash to assert that any particular strength of 
salting solution is the best, but we recommend the following for use with 
a sixty-grain to the ounce sensitising bath, viz— 


4 alb. & 4 water, or water + gelatine 2 grs. 
to each ounce. 


Pure albumen. 


Chloride of ammonium...... 10 grains —315 grains. 
Rs sodium.. ibs ceeelslen spn 
on barium.. = BD gy 


The above will give nearly the same quantity of chloride of silver 
whichever salt is employed. 

3. See our Leader. If all the details are well out with the iron 
developer, it is best to fix before using the organic developer; but if the 
halftones are rather weak from under exposure, and provided there are 
no symptoms of fogging, then the pyrogallic acid may be employed adyan- 
tageously after washing off the iron, but before removing the iodide of 
silver. 

4. Personally, we consider the paper you name too tender, hut many 
operators like it. You can purchase it from most dealers — for instance, 
Home & Thornthwaite, Hockin, Knight, Spencer, Sanford, &c., &c., all 
keep it. 

Our object is to be of service to our readers; but, apart from this, we 
Ey pleasure in so doing, especially towards brother photographers.— 

D. 
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APPARATUS FOR FROTHING ALBUMEN. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—In mechanically preparing albumen for photography the thorough 
and complete disintegration of every particle is indispensable. 

By the ordinary fork process this is generally a long and tiresome job. 
I long contemplated making a machine to assist in the work, and have 
recently constructed a rough one, which answers completely, taking six 
minutes only to beat the albumen up instead of twenty-five, and produc- 
ing a much better article, so much so that I think it would be impossible 
to make it as well by the fork. 


a suitably shaped beater is rotated amongst 


The apparatus is simple: ris 1 
the albumen in a basin (slowly at first, the speed being increased as the 


froth rises), by means of a pair of pulleys, in the proportion of about six 
to one, connected by a crossed band; a speed of upwards of five hundred 
revolutions per minute being easily attained. The standard, carrying 
the pulleys and beater shaft, slants at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
and may be fastened to a table or board by a clamp. ; 

When in use the large pulley is turned by the right hand, the basin 
containing the albumen, &c., being held in the left, so that the beater 
can have the proper dip, and every bit of the froth subjected to it 
effectually. 

The enclosed print will show you the arrangement. 


Q1st March, 1859. M. NOTON, 
es 
NEGATIVE COLLODION FOR COPYING AND LANDSCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


To the Hprror. 


Sm,—You will greatly oblige me by giving in your next Journal a 
formula for the best negative collodion chiefly to be used for copying and 
landscape photographing. It should be rather quicker than the ordinary 
collodion purchased in shops, have fair keeping qualities, and give a very 
dense negative, developed with protosulphate of iron, and strengthened 
with pyrogallic, &c. és 

What do you think of an iodizer containing a we L-balanced quantity 
of several iodides and bromides? I have used a collodion said to be so 
iodized, it gives a splendid negative, is very quick, and keeps well, but 
the person to whom the formula belongs has an objection to open his 
heart and memorandum book to his brother photographers. 

If you would also state where I may obtain the ingredients, you may 
be kind enough to recommend, you will further oblige.—Yours, &c. 

Manchester, March 10, 1859. IN-QUEST. 

P.S.—I have read Hardwich thoroughly upon the point, but cannot 
come to a satisfactory conclusion as to the best. : 

Where shall I find’a good account of your honey process? I wish to 
try my hand at the ‘‘stichy mess.” I have read the letter in Vol. VI. No. 
88, but I cannot gather sufficient for my purpose. 

[We have not yet learned that the best negative collodion has been 
realised; certainly we are not presumptuous enough to lay claim to a 
knowledge of its formation. The fact is that our correspondent asks for 
somewhat of an anomaly, in requiring one to be equally good for 
“copying” and for “landscape photography,” and to be unusually 
“quick,’’ and yet stable; moreover, he does not specify whether he 
means for a dry or a humid process. A ; 

For copying, we prefer an old and somewhat glutinous collodion, that 
is rather slow, and produces dense pictures. : 

For landscape purposes by the Fothergill process, we find a rather thin 
collodion, not contractile, but made with a powdery kind of pyroxyline, 
answers best, while for the moist process we prefer it rather thick, not 
too highly iodized, not old, nor yet too fresh. : 

Ag a rule, we object to the use of iodides and bromides of many 
different bases, the simpler a formula can be rendered the better. 
For certain purposes there may be exceptions to this rule. We have a 
good opinion of the suggestions thrown out by Mr. Heisch, relative to 
the use of bromides and iodides in something approximating to atomic 
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proportion, and recommend you to read his paper in our last volume, 
pages 136 to 138. 

For a good general collodion that keeps well, we give a recipe, but bear 
in mind that we cannot have the best for all purposes in one article. 

Make your pyroxyline from the best cotton wool with nitrate of potash 
and sulphuric acid, as directed by Mr. Hardwich, wash well, and to the 
last water used for the purpose add a litile liquid ammonia, just enough 
to give a scent to it. Test your ether for acidity, and if acid reject it, 
Then take— 

Pure washed ether . va. 4 drachms. 

Pyroxyline........ eee v8 grains. 
Immerse and shake well, allow to stand a short time, then add— 

Alcohol (strength 95 per cen Coban Barger coausecie tees » 4 drachms. 
Again shake up, when the pyroxyline ought to dissolve. 

It is better to make at least half a pound of collodion at a time, though 
if your consumption is large, a Winchester quart is not too much, and 
place it in a tall bottle; allow it to rest perfectly untouched for a day or 
two to let any undissolved particles of cotton subside, then pour off care- 
fully all but the lower portion that remains thick. 

The iodizing solution may be made as follows :— 


Alcohol, as before.. seooee 4 drachms, 
Ether, as before... 14 ee 
Todide of cadmium .. -16 grains. 
Bromide of cadmium .... EOSOCOOD Gooi ss ay 

Add one part of the above to three of plain collodion. 


With regard to the honey process, we have been working, and are still 
continuing some experiments, which promise considerable advantages in 
manipulation, &c., for we find that for certain purposes it is far the 
pleasantest mode of operating in our opinion. We expect to be able to 
publish the results shortly —Ep.] 

asES 
DISORDERED NITRATE BATH. 
To the Evrror. 


Sm,—According to your advice, when my silver negative bath became 
acid, and gave me indifferent and fogey pictures, I added some oxide of 
silver, and exhibited it to the direct rays of the sun: at first it reddened, 
and afterwards turned black, without making any precipitate. As this 
bath is almost new, having been prepared, with nitrate of silver at five 
shillings per ounce, not longer than three weeks, may I seek your advice 
in asking if I may decolorise it by adding some kaolin.—Yours, &c. 

C. EoD 

[There must be some mistake in your diagnosis, as the medical men 
would say. Acid baths give weak but not usually foggy pictures. 
Again, darkening in the sunshine without deposit indicates rather 
organic impurity. Try the addition of a few drops of citric acid in 
solution so long as any precipitate is thrown down, let it settle, and pour 
off clear, filtering the remainder, then add a few drops of carbonate of 
soda solution to remove the acidity, and your baths ought to work 
properly.—Ep. | 


— 


IRON PRINTING. 
To the Epiror. 


Sir,—Having tried Mr. Hannaford’s iron process twice, and failed both 
times, I am at a loss how to proceed, in order to obtain a good picture. 
Will you kindly try to help me out of the difficulty through the medium 
of your valuable Journal ? : 

I noticed Professor Archer’s remark on manganese in your last, and 
tried paper prepared with boracic acid, sulphide of atimonium, and 
sulphate of manganese (an original thought), but without effect. Do 
you think permanganate of potassa will do? 

Thanking you for your last, I am, yours, &c. 

Liwerpool, March 14, 1859. A YOUNG BEGINNER. 


[Although we have seen some of Mr. Hannaford’s proofs that give 
indications of promise, as also some of Mr. Burnett’s and Mr. M‘Craw’s, 
none are to us quite satisfactory as yet. The contrast of light and shade 
is too marked, all the more delicate gradations being either absent, or 
else the deep shadows are grey instead of black. The chief difficulty 
appears to be in keeping the lights clean; salts of iron once in the paper 
are very difficult to remove. We think the use of an English paper, well 
sized with gelatine, and then albumenised, the best to operate upon. 
Harrison’s paper is of this character, and fairly smooth. Be careful not 
to over expose your proofs. We have not much hope of any good result 
with manganese as a photographic agent in any form.—En. | 


Go ess 
CARBON PRINTING — FAULTY TONING. 


To the Error. 

Sm,— As your correspondent from Swansea wishes to know if any one 
has got a prize in ‘the Pouncy lottery,” I wish to inform him that not 
only myself, but many others, have succeeded in obtaining proofs quite 
equal, and in many cases superior, to those exhibited by Mz. Pouncy, 
through the information he gave to his subscribers. 

Now, in reference to the “blanks” sometimes obtained in all lotteries, 
I think (in fact, I am quite certain) that a great number, if not all, 
obtained blanks who sent the fee for a recipe for a ‘‘toning bath,” adver- 
tised some few months ago in the Photographic J ournals, as superseding 
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all others, for quality of tone, purity of the whites, and above all, 
economy. I for one got ‘a blank,’ as did many others with whom I am 
acquainted ; therefore, I do not think your correspondent is justified in 
drawing attention to his so-called Pouncy lottery in the “blank” manner 
he does, seeing that there are other lotteries containing nothing but blanks, 

In conclusion, I will state that I mixed seven “toning baths”? for my- 
self in succession, after trying each one thoroughly, but not a single 
passable print have I obtained — nay, the whites were even dirtier than 
“old hypo” is accustomed to give, and not occasioned through any mis- 
management on my part in the preparation of the baths, for I have now 
practised photography in all its branches for the last six years, and have 
succeeded with every process but the said toning bath. 

Perhaps some one will be kind enough to inform the unfortunate sub- 
scribers how it is they get such miserable “blank” results, 


And oblige, yours truly, 
Liverpool, March 22, 1859. MANY BLANKS, 
pa eee eet 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tuames Darreru.—See answer to In-quesr. 

Perer, Tyro, M. T.—See reply to A Youne Buciyxer. No fixing agent 
but water necessary. 

James Sournwett, B. MWe will give you the information desired 
upon the working qualities of the orthographic lenses in an early number. 

Caustic.—No! Take the 10 x 8. You may say who sent you. We 
leave the selection to him. 

R. Darr, Churston-Ferrers.—The term “‘xylographic artist” could not 
be properly applied to a photographer, it indicates rather a wood engraver, 
or one who draws upon wood for the engraver. 

X. Prrersoroucu.—See preceding reply. We do not mind stating 
facts upon such a point, but cannot recommend any particular maker. 
If you cannot judge for yourself, get some experienced friend to help you. 

J. R.—Your explanation is not clear. How much iodide of potassium 
did you add? Are you sure that your bath was acid before adding 
carbonate of soda? And lastly, what quantity of nitric acid did you 
subsequently employ ? You may have over-dosed it with one or all of 
these ingredients, and if you have too much of the last, as we suspect 
is the case, of course it will not act. See answer to C. C. D, 

Tuomas Sstrrn, Barmecipn, Ory Hypo, C. B., F. J. K., and Smon.— 
You will find answers to all your queries in the numbers of the present 
volume. We have no objection to reply in detail at any time, and 
always disregard the trouble it may be to us personally to assist our 
subscribers in their photographic dilemmas; but if we were perpetually 
repeating such simple matters, we should be open to complaints from the 
generality of our readers. Surely you cannot have read the last few 
numbers as well as purchased them. 

J. Roserrs.—We have tried the formula given by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, 
and found it, as we expected to do, exceedingly good. You must be 
careful to have your chloride of gold neutral, and in order to do so you 
will require to add solution of carbonate of soda until all effervescence 
ceases, and litmus paper is not rendered red when immersed in the solu- 
tion. When neutral, add suflicient water to make up such quantity as a 
total that will make the solution contain eight grains of chloride to the 
ounce, each drachm by measure then would contain one grain. The 
proofs should be well freed from nitrate of silver before immersion in the 
toning bath, and if one hour does not do, give two or ten if need be, 
being careful, however, to protect it from strong light. 

J. McM.—If you have but one dark frame for plates, nine by seven 
inches, you will find the following plan for changing them in the field 
answer well:—The plate-box in which they are carried must have a pro- 
vision for excluding light at the lid junction. Take two thicknesses of 
yellow calico (or better still, yellow tammy) and make a bag of the whole 
width of the stuff, with a mouth capacious enough to go on the end of 
the camera. The mouth is to be furnished with a piece of elastic band 
to keep it close. At the lower angles of the bag make two openings, 
large enough to admit the hands, and furnish them algo with elastic 
bands to close round the wrists; lastly, insert about the centre of one of 
the sides of the bag two pieces of yellow glass (like spectacle eyes), and 
sew a piece of elastic across in such a manner that if passed over the back 
of the head, it will keep the glasses in contact with the eyes so as to look 
through. To operate, put the plate-box into the camera with the lid 
towards you, and the glasses with the collodion side upwards (to prevent 
rubbing off the film at the edges in drawing them out), the dark frame 
in the bag, which latter is then to be slipped over the open end of the 
camera. Look through the glasses, put the hands through their opening, 
and the manipulation is very easy — the clastic round the head keeping 
the bag extended. 

Recervep: Letter from our New York Correspondent (which shall 
appear in next publication) — and “ An Old Subscriber.” Had the latter 
complied with the request to forward letters on editorial matters to the 
address indicated below, instead of to Liverpool, an answer to his query 
would have been in time for this number. 


«2 Al Epirortan Communications, Booxs ror Reyinw, éc., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Apvertisements and Lurrers on the Bustness of this Journal, 
should be addressed to the Pustasuer, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Ir was with much pleasure that we recently made the personal 
acquaintance of M. Voigtlander, the celebrated optician, of 
Vienna, whose name is well known to most photographers in 
connection with the construction of photographic lenses in 
general, and orthoscopic ones in particular. In the course of 
conyersation with this gentleman, we were informed by him 
that every lens which leaves his establishment is not only care- 
fully examined by himself, but that he personally invariably 
gives the last finishing strokes to them all, as he graphically 
expressed it, ‘‘ with his own ten fingers.” This it must be ad- 
mitted is the best guarantee for an approximation to uniformity 
of excellence. 

We were invited to attend at M. Claudet’s gallery in Regent 
Street, to assist at a comparison that was made between lenses 
the production of MM. Voigtlander and Dietzler respectively 
(the last-named being the optician at present working under the 
guidance of Professor Petzyal), but important business engage- 
ments prevented the possibility of our being present. A con- 
temporary has however published a statement of the facts and 
conclusions arrived at, which agrees in all particulars with what 
was related to us by a gentleman present at the recorded exami- 
tion, as well as with Mr. Kater’s account, which will be found 
in the report of the London meeting. 

We do not express any opinion upon the respective merits of 
the lenses compared, not only because we have never personally 
compared them one against the other, although we have ex- 
amined each kind separately, but because also we contend that 
the mode of investigation adopted was not a proper test of the 
capabilities of various photographic combinations of lenses —the 
visible images only haying been criticised without any proofs 
having been actually taken. Now we assert most positively 
that we have found lenses giving brilliant visual images and 
yet very indifferent photographic ones; whilst others have pro- 
duced pictures decidedly better than their visual images would 
lead an observer primarily to expect. We admit that a lens 
producing the best photographic impression will generally be 
found to produce also a good visual one, but the converse of this 
proposition by no means holds good. 

We are informed that the mode of testing adopted was that 
insisted on as most satisfactory by Professor Petzval-himself; 
we do not however so understand that gentleman’s assertion, 
but merely believe him to declare that, in examining photogra- 
phic lenses when made by a special formula, it is not necessary 
to take a picture with each one of them to become satisfied of 
its adaptability to the purpose intended, and to this proposition 
we yield assent; but if it be contended that an optical examina- 
tion of any lens is sufficient to decide its photographic qualities, 
we must, notwithstanding an authority so weighty on the other 
side, express our emphatic dissent. 

There is another point upon which we have a word of objec- 
tion to record ; it is this, that in noticing the amount of curva- 
ture of field, especially in a landscape lens, the image as scen by 
the eye is by no means a criterion to be relied on. Of this fact 
we are strongly convinced by practical experience, and knowing 
it to be as we state, we seek for an explanation of the phenome- 
non, which we take to be as follows:—In a landscape lens, 
owing to the diaphragm being placed at a distance from the 


glass, different portions of the lens are employed to produce the 
centre and edges of the picture; now if the visual and actinic 
foci are made to co-incide for centrical axial poncils of light, 
they ought not exactly to agree for lateral oblique pencils, for 
near the circumference of the lens the crown glass is thinnest 
and the flint glass (that possessing most dispersive power) is 
thickest, hence the effect produced is what opticians call over- 
correction, consequently the tendency is to throw the chemical 
focus further from the lens in that part of the subject than tne 
visual one, hence that which at first appears to be a defect be- 
comes available as a positive advantage. 

We do not, then, undervalue an examination of the visual 
image in its way, but do contend, that for photographic purposes 
that is only a part, not to say a small part, of the work required 
to be done to arrive at a just conclusion. 


We have been favoured by Messrs. Murray and Heath, of 
Piccadilly, with a copy of the likenesses of the Imperial Commis- 
sioners Kweiliang and Hwashana, who signed the recent treaty 
entered into between our own Sovereign and the Chinese Em- 
peror. They are in their native costume, of course, which 
to an European eye presents any thing but a graceful appear- 
ance, and while the first-named is in a constrained attitude, 
with decidedly angular outlines, the other seems more at ease, 
They are seated, one on each side of a table adorned (2) with 
drapery, having figures peculiar to the Chinese upon it, and on 
the table are two glass jars, the jars, instead of the heads, 
being crowned with the conical mandarin hats “ with the little 
round button at the top.” 

As an interesting historical record, the photograph will no 
doubt be valued. It was taken on the Ist July, 1858, 
at Tien-tsin by Mr. Robert Morrison, attaché to H. B. M. 
Mission in China. Unfortunately, the negative became injured 
during the voyage to this country, hence it was necessary to 
call in the aid of an artist to render it a presentable picture, 
but the characteristic features of the Commissioners are 
preserved. 


Wuitt in conversation the other evening with Mr. P. W. Fry, 
one of our oldest and ablest photographers, and who was 
amongst the first, if not the first amateur experimentalist with 
collodion, that gentleman mentioned the fact, that for very 
many years he had been in the habit of employing a partially 
air-tight box for the preservation of, sensitised sheets of chloride 
paper. The kind of box used by him, was one of those cylin- 
drical red leather boxes, made for carrying writing materials, 
the coyer sliding on and fitting very closely, so closely, that on 
opening the box, a tolerably loud report is made from the com- 
pression of the air. : 

It is somewhat singular as well as satisfactory, that a pro- 
ceeding, found to be practically effective so many years ago, 
should now be recommended upon purely theoretical grounds ; 
and if M. Gaumé’s arrangement of inserting super-dried tablets of 
plaster of paris should be found by experience to be successful, it 
would appear that a very simple piece of apparatus, adapted to 
the wants of amateurs, may be readily acquired, by casting a 
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plaster cylinder in a mould made by a ruler, drying it in the 
oven, and wrapping sensitive paper around it previously to insert- 
ing it in such a box as we have been describing. ‘This would 
probably preserve the paper for from a week to ten days, with 
little or no trouble, and would therefore be sufficient for most 
occasions. 


We have much pleasure in noticing that many of those employ- 
ing albumen in the dry collodion processes as a substratum for 
the film, are calling to mind the fact that to Mr. Barnes is due 
the credit of haying originally suggested its use in this way ; 
and though several others have independently arrived at a simi- 
lar conclusion as to its advantage, it is a fact which in no way 
detracts from the value of their observations, while at the same 
time it is a kind of tribute to Mr. Barnes’s acuteness. 


We regret to find that Mr. Moon, the able honorary secretary 
of the North London Photographic Association, has been 
obliged, from the state of his health, to resign his post to Mr. 
Barnett. The committee, as will be seen in another column, 
accorded an expression of their appreciation of his services. We 
trust that the compliment also paid to ourself may be as well 
merited. 


We are much gratified in being able to announce the for- 
mation of a Photographic Society at Leicester, a fact upon 
which we heartily congratulate the inhabitants of the district, 
as we know of few pursuits more conducive to the amusement 
and instruction, not only of its immediate votaries but also of 
those connected with them. Photographic Societies, when pro- 
perly conducted, not only form centres of union for those 
engaged in kindred pursuits, but also tend materially to pro- 
mote agreeable social gatherings, at which many delightful and 
lasting friendships are frequently formed, events which would 
not in all probability otherwise have occurred. 


Ty the foreign correspondence will be found a communication 
from our United States informant, which almost makes us think 
that the designation United is somewhat Hibernian, and were 
the letter not written by an American, we should have come to 
the conclusion that the writer was misinformed upon some of the 
matters of which he treats. 


To those who are still investigating the practicability of the 
substitution of iron for silver printing, we commend an attentive 
perusal of some remarks made by Mr. Johnstone, at the last 
meeting of the Birmingham Photographic Society, which will 
be found at p. 97, and trust that they will carry out the sugges- 
tions there thrown out. 


ee 


SILVER PRINTING PROCESSES, 
Including Salting, Sensitising, Toning, Fixing, and Testing Baths. 
By C. J. Buryerr, 

SALTING BATHS. 

Proportions of Salts for an 8-10 ounce Bath. 
Nomels 

80 grains chloride of ammonium. 
30 ,, bromide of potassium.* 

Paper so salted may be sensitised with plain nitrate bath, but is 
rather intended for ammonio-nitrate, and more especially for the 
modifications of baths (to be presently described), consisting of am- 
monio-nitrate with the addition of citric, benzoic, or other acids, 
sensitised with which it gives admirable results. 

No. 2. 
70 grains chloride of ammonium. 
25  ,, bromide of potassium. 
40 ,, benzoate of soda. 

This paper prints very rapidly, and gives good tone when sen- 
sitised with plain neutral nitrate of silver bath, but may also be 
sensitised, if wished, with the other baths, (Try it with No. 10.) 

* Bromide of cadmium or of ammonium may be substituted in equi 
heve and elsewhere, and may sometimes haye the adyantage oyer it, 


ivalent proportions 
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Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Same as 2, but with (3) citrate, (4) tartrate, (5) oxalate, (6) suc- 
cinate,* in something like the equivalent proportions, or (7) formiate, 
instead of the benzoate of soda. : 

With citrate of soda or tartrate of ammoniat we get good tone, 
but with rather inferior sensitiveness to No. 2; however, the 
paper keeps better after sensitising than that-salted with No, 2, 

No, 8. 
90 grains chloride of ammonium, 
50 ,, benzoate of soda. 

A good and rapid paper, when sensitised by plain nitrate ot 
silver bath, has the advantage over paper salted with mixtures 
containing bromides of being fixable by ammonia, which the 
latter are not. 

Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

Same as 8, but with a (9) citrate, (10) tartrate, (11) oxalate, (12) 
racemate, (13) succinate, (14) fumarate, (15) formiate, (16) meconate,t 
or (17) carbonate, substituted for the benzoate. With the ex- 
ception of No. 16, they are also all suited for use with ammonio- 
nitrate baths and ammonia fixing. 

N.B.—These same mixtures of salts may be also all used in the 
preparation of albumenised paper (either in the proportions named, 
or with a larger proportion of the citrate or other vegetable salt), 
and with very great improvement in the tone generally given by 
albumenised papers, 

B. 


SENSITISING BATHS, 
No. 1. 

Citric-ammonio-nitrate bath being a common ammonio-nitrate 
ath (say 60-70 grains to the ounce) as ordinarily prepared, with 
he addition of citric acid, either as citrate of ammonia; or else in 
he pure form, in a saturated solution, to as great an extent as can 


be done without producing a permanently insoluble precipitate,§ 
shaking well, 
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Benzoic-ammonio-nitrate bath. Same as No. 1, but with the 
substitution of benzoic acid or benzoate for citric acid or a citrate. 
Benzoic acid being sparingly soluble in cold water, must be intro- 
duced, either as a solution in hot water or in the dry, flaky crystals 
in which it is sold. Ihave got a capital bath by adding them in 
pretty considerable quantity, and after shaking them up well and 
eaving them in the liquid for a day or two, then filtering the bath 
from what of them remained undissolved ; but a less quantity added 
will also give a very good bath, eg., we may saturate one-half of 
he ammonio-nitrate bath and then mix it with the rest. Iam not 
sure that the papers prepared by this bath keep quite so well as 
hose by bath 1; however, they seem still more sensitive. I find 
a bath neutralised partly with citric, partly with benzoic acid, give 
capital prints. 


Nos, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Same as Nos. 1 or 2, but with (3) succinic, (4) malic, (5) tartaric, 
(6) oxalic, (7) formic, (8) carbonic,|| (9) acetic acid, or one of their 
salts, instead of the additions in 1 or 2. 

The sensitising baths now described, especially as prepared by 
the addition of the free citric, benzoic, tartaric, succinic, or other 
acid, have great advantage over the ordinary ammonio-nitrate 
baths, whether used with chloro-bromide paper (formula 1) or with 
the ordinary chloride-salted papers (Marion, Canson, Rive, Pirie, 
Saxe, or others), with both of which they give most admirable 
results, both as to tone and as to rapidity of printing, as well as 
what is most important of all, the adequate representation of all the 
delicacies and half-tones of the negative printed from. With these 
baths I have also been in the habit of floating both the chloro- 
bromide and the chloride papers, without finding any tendency to 
deterioration of the bath, or at all events any which cannot be 
remedied by the occasional addition of a little more nitrate of 
silver, and it may be, a little more citric or other acid. 

(To be continued.) 


* The idea of the succinate we owe, in the first instance, to Mr, Hunt's “‘ energia- 
type’’ process, . 

t Tartrate of ammonia is what I used in my experiments in 1854-5, and is easily made, 
but common Rochelle salts will also answer. 

{ The meconate must be pure and made from acid which has not been browned by 
alkali in its preparation, and is best used in an acid bath, or in preparation of paper 
to be used for an acidulated sensitising bath, or acidulated sensitising solution to be 
applied with ‘‘ Buckle’s brush.” N.B.—Gallic and pyrogallic acids should also have a 
fair trial here instead of the meconates. 

§ Or saturate one-half with citric acid and then mix with the rest, in the same way 
as Mr, Mardwich recommends, in his new edition, with nitric acid. » 

Il By passing carbonic acid gas through the solution in a deep bottle from a pent tube 
connected with another bottle containing chalk and muriatic acid, 
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ON MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Josera SmEporHam. 

[Read at the Meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, April 6, 1859.] 
SEVERAL paragraphs having lately appeared in the public papers, 
with reference to the production of micro-photographs, one or two 
persons having claimed, as a new discovery, what has been known 
and practised a long time; I think it merely an act of justice to 
my friend, Mr. Dancer, to place on record what share he has had in 
originating these beautiful productions. 

Mr. Dancer, if not actually the first, was one of the first who took 
a daguerreotype picture in this country, before any specimens 
taken by Daguerre himself had been brought over: as early as the 
year 1839 he paid some attention to the production of minute photo- 
graphs on silver plates, reducing a bill of twenty inches in length 
to one-eighth of an inch, by means of an achromatic combination of 
one-and-a-halfinch focus. At the suggestion of a friend, he then used 
for the purpose the eyes of recently killed animals, and produced 
with them some minute photographic pictures ; these being electro- 
typed, and several copies taken from each, produced the letters 
and images of the pictures in their proper position. 

In July, 1840, Mr. Dancer publicly exhibited, during a lecture at 
the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution, the mode of taking photo- 
graphs of microscopic objects, a flea being magnified by the gas 
microscope to a size of six inches, and a photographic image of it 
taken on a silver plate during the progress of the lecture. He 
also took photographs of sections of wood and fossils, both on 
paper and on plates, by means of the solar microscope. I may just 
mention that about this time Mr. Dancer tried experiments with 
the solar spectrum, and obtained on paper evidences of colour both 
in the red and yellow rays. 

Owing to the nature of the deposit forming the photographic 
image on silver plates, micro-photographs could not be viewed 
with a higher power than about twenty diameters, consequently Mr. 
Dancer laid the matter aside, until Archer’s discovery of the col- 
lodion process, which at once suggested itself to him as applicable 
to the production of minute photographs. 

I have in my possession two micro-photographs, given to me by 
Mr. Dancer early in 1853; they are about one-sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter. One is a copy of the monumental tablet erected to the 
memory of Sturgeon, the electrician; the other a group of portraits 
of Mr. Dancer’s own family. Since that time Mr. Dancer has paid 
considerable attention to the subject, and produced much more 
minute and perfect specimens, copies from pictures and photographs 
from nature in great variety, and has supplied them to the prin- 
cipal opticians here and on the continent, and there are few inte- 
rested in such matters who do not possess some of them. The 
Queen is in possession of a set of portraits of members of the royal 
family and other subjects, the production of our respected towns- 
man. 

Ag an instance of the extreme minuteness of some of these pho- 
tographs, I may mention that Sir David Brewster calculated, from 
a specimen sent to him by Mr. Dancer, that an encyclopeedia of 
twenty volumes could, if reduced to the same dimensions, be 
easily carried about in a purse. 

I have made the foregoing remarks in order to claim for my 
friend, Mr. Dancer, some of the credit due to him for his labours in 
this direction, Having had the pleasure of his intimate acquain- 
tance for nearly twenty years, I am in a position to speak with 
confidence. Mr. Dancer’s modesty will not allow him to speak of 
his own discoveries, but I am sure you all join in the annoyance I 
have felt in seeing persons coolly claim as their own new discoveries 
what our respected townsman has accomplished so many years ago. 

Pee oe 
ON PRINTING GLASS TRANSPARENCIES. 
By T. H. Neyiu and James Dorrineron. 

(Read at the Meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, by Mr. Dorrington. ] 
Ts paper, which is contributed by Mr. T. H. Nevill and myself 
jointly, has no pretensions to being either scientific or chemical; it 
is intended simply to record the results of a series of experiments 
made with a view to overcome the various difficulties attendant on 
the processes by which glass transparencies had previously been 
printed, and which had been found go tedious, and in the hands of 
the amateur so frequently uncertain. 

The members present who had the opportunity of seeing the 
‘various transparencies contributed by gentlemen connected with 
our Society, and exhibited with the magic lantern, by Mr. Dancer, 
at our monthly meeting, on the Ist of December last, will recollect 
how many of them, beautiful as they were in subject, and mostly 
printed evidently from very good negatives, were defective as pic- 
tures, from want of cleanliness and of brilliancy, They were the re- 


sults of many processes, such as collodio-albumen, Fothergill’s, 


honey, and dry collodion; many of them were also furnished, as 
they had been manipulated by the most successful of our members, 
as they doubtless consisted of some of the best pictures which each 
could bring. But it was very evident, that much was at that time 
needed, even as respects the obtaining of good pictures at all, to 
say nothing of the tedious length of time which some of the pro- 
cesses necessitated, whether we regard the first preparation of the 
plates, or the subsequent developement, and of the numerous 
failures, after all the care and pains bestowed upon them which 
the pictures exhibited, evidently indicated, even more than they 
actually expressed. 

It was with a view to obtain some more simple and certain pro- 
cess than any in use that the experiments now about to be detailed 
were undertaken, and which have at length resulted so satisfac- 
torily in that process which I had the pleasure of communicating 
to this Society, at its monthly meeting in February last; a process 
which all the experience which Mr. Nevill and I have had with it 
subsequently (and we have printed with it, probably, at least two 
hundred transparencies, with nearly uniform success),has established 
as particularly suitable for attaining the object we had in view. 

Amongst the transparencies exhibited by Mr. Dancer, with the 
magic lantern, at the meeting of the 1st of December last, were a few 
which I had printed according to the formula of the Rey. Mr. Sisson, 
communicated through the columns of The Times, on the pre- 
ceding 18th of November, called the “Raspberry Syrup Process.” 
I had, however, used raspberry vinegar, which, successful at first, 
I still find superior to the syrup recommended. This, “‘another new 
process,” was onits first announcement subjected to a perfect storm 
of ridicule, headed by the grave and sober editors of photographic 
journals and almanacs, and taken up with fun and frolic by other 
contributors, down to Job Trotter’s merry friend, “J. M.,” the famous 
discoverer of the celebrated “gin and water process,” who, as 
gathered from his very clear letter, made no such pretensions to 
that absolute sobriety of body or mind, which doubtless always 
characterises the editorial body, when, ex cathedra, they fulminate 
their infallible decisions. With due reverence to them, and equally 
due respect to their august dicta, I felt, unfortunately, that I could 
not accept their judgment upon a process which evidently they 
had judged before trial, and which in my hands was yielding ex- 
cellent results, say brilliancy, depth of shadows, and unfailing 
cleanliness. 


DEFECTS AND PROPOSED REMEDIES. , 

But there was one drawback to it, and that a very serious one, 
viz., that the films were very loose, and consequently very difficult 
to retain on the plate. To overcome this, Mr. Nevill suggested the 
use of a litile albumen round the edges of the plate. By this 
means the film was readily enough kept on, but it remained doubt- 
ful whether the amount of washing which the printed trans- 
parencies would bear after fixing, and which washing required to 
be manipulated with great delicacy, was suflicient to ensure its 
permanency, The experiments thus far carried on, were detailed 
by me at our meeting on the Ist December last, and led to a 
general conversation on the subject, when several suggestions 
were made, none of which, however, struck us as superior to the 
plan we had adopted of albumenising the edges of the plates. 

Mr. Nevill, however, was not satisfied with he process on 
account of this serious drawback, considering that a film so loose 
as to be in danger of washing off the plate woul necessarily be 
open to objection, and he commenced an extensive series of ein 
ments, haying as their object to replace the raspberry syrup wit nh 
some other preservative, which would afford equally effective re- 
sults, but free from the objectionable looseness of ilm. Amongst 
the various substances which he employed in these experiments 
were isinglass, serum of milk, sugar of milk, grape sugar, and 
gum: these he dissolved in water, and with spirits of wine, in various 
combinations. He also tried spirits of wine alone asa preservative. 
The general result was, that whilst many of these substances gave 
very fair results in respect to the pictures. produced, they were 
mostly as loose in the film, and not equal in prilliancy or in intensity, 
ag those obtuined by means of the raspberry syrup. The only pro- 
cess which in his hands rendered. the film perfectly adherent was 
one tried with serum of milk, which had been prepared with treacle, 
much in fact in the style of a treacle posset. The collodion film 
thus covered would bear any amount of washing, but the surface 
of the plate was so greasy as to render an even developement 
next to impossible. p ane 
After this point, Mr. Nevill’s experiments took a new direction, 
in consequence of his reading a paper by Mr. George ee 
appeared in the Journal of the Photographic Society, of the 21st Dec. 
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ast, in which it was suggested to cover the plate with a thin film of 
albumen prior to applying the collodion. This suggestion was 
entirely new to Mr. Nevill, who, whilst carrying on his subsequent 
experiments, believed it to be original. It was, however, only the 
following out of a very old suggestion, as subsequently has turned 
out to be the case — for, so far back as the year 1854, the same plan 
was suggested by the Rev. William Law, rector of Marston, ina 
letter published on the 21st Oct., 1854, in the same Journal. And 
again, a similar recommendation is to be found in Mr. T. Barnes’s 
small work on the “ Dry Collodion Process,” published in 1856. 

(To be continued.) 

St ee glee eae 

DESCRIPTION OF A LANTERN FOR MAGNIFYING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TRANSPARENT POSITIVES, FOR THE 
ILLUSTRATION OF LECTURES, &e. 
By W. Histor. 

(Read at the Meeting of the North London Photographic Association, March 30, 1859, 


Tue lantern is of wood and of the usual form. 


The condensers are two plano-convex lenses, each of four inches 
in diameter and six inches focus. These are setin a cell.(A), with 
their convex surfaces towards each other: this cell is capable of 
being slid to and from the light or object, for the purpose of 
adjusting the illumination. 

Bis the aperture for the admission of the slide, and in front of 
this is a cone (E), at the end of which (F) is screwed a quarter or 
one-sixth portrait combination. 

The lime light is preferred for illumination. The arrangement 
consists of a Flemming’s safety jet (C), placed longitudinally, so 
that it can be moved to and fro. On the barrel of the jet is a clip, 
having a stud attached to it, on which a ball of lime is placed, and 
adjusted so as to receive the stream of gas from the jet D. A 
stopcock is screwed to the outside of the lantern (which I prefer to 
be of wood), and is connected inside with the jet by means of a 
piece of india-rubber tubing. The gas used is composed of equal 
volumes of coal gas and oxygen, and the light produced is exceed- 
ingly brilliant. 

I find that the use of the portrait lens as a magnifier gives such 
excellent results in definition, and freedom from colour, as to render 
it possible to use the ordinary gas-microscope objects, which are 
thus shown with far more distinctness than the low magnifying 
power used would lead us to expect. 

With ordinary slides, or for coarse pictures, a common argand 
oil lamp may be employed with excellent effect. 

The diagrams exhibited consisted of the moon and other astro- 
nomical subjects, Arachnid, vegetable cuticles and their append- 
ages, from microscopy, horological subjects, maps, and some few 
views. 

The adaptability of the arrangement for the larger class of 
microscopic objects, such as sections, alge, trache of caterpillars, 
and whole insects, was also shown. 

SEs So ea SUE 

NOTICE OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STEREOGRAPHS. 
AmonasT the most pleasing of our editorial duties we may reckon 
that of awarding commendation which has been faithfully earned. 
‘There is, perhaps, no branch of photographic industry which is so 
extensively pursued as the production of stereographs — a remark 
thatholds good, not only as regards the negatives, but also in 
respect to the number of positive proofs printed therefrom. 


Sl ae eee Pree 


Wherever our wanderings may be directed —in shops devoted 
to all sorts of manufactures, as, for instance, in those of Opticians, 
stationers, chemists, fancy warehousemen, dealers in china and 
glass, toys, &c.—we find displayed in the windows stereoscopes 
and the accompanying slides, 

Where quantity is in such profusion, quality is too often lost 
sight of; and though the effect of apparent solidity is of itself suffi- 
cient to charm the novice in stereoscopic matters, without reference 
to the nature of the subject delineated, such is not the case after 
the surprise of novelty has worn off. 

There are, however, but few persons who have made much uso 
of the stereoscope who would be willing to forego the possession © 
of the instrument, if provided with slides of an interesting charac- 
ter; and no matter how many they may possess, they are con- 
stantly adding to their stock, not because they weary of those 
they have, but because the inspection of a well-executed subject 
in the stereoscope is but little short of an actual visit to the place 
itself, and thus with every addition the pleasure of a new ex- 
perience is acquired. 

We have just received from Mr. W. Woodward, of Chapel Bar, 
Nottingham, a series of admirably-executed stereographs, chiefly 
of architectural and rural subjects, that are deserving of the 
highest commendation, and as photographs possess very con- 
siderable merit, not on account of their execution, but also as 
regards artistic excellence. Some of the subjects we have seen 
before, and had occasion to notice favourably when awarding the 
prizes given by the Nottingham Photographic Society. 

We have, on the occasion just quoted, already remarked upon 
the slide of Peterborough Cathedral, which is taken from the north- 
east corner of the Minster Yard, and gives an excellent notion of 
the building. We recommend Mr. Woodward to take another view 
of the same Cathedral from the Market Place, a position which com- 
mands the beautiful west front, and, if executed with his usual 
skill, we can venture to promise him a tolerably extensive sale of 
his proofs, 

Two slides of Woollaton Hall, the residence of Lord Middleton, 
are also valuable illustrations of architectural subjects; that with 
the tree in the foreground being particularly interesting to all 
lovers of the picturesque, though architects will probably prefer 
the other view of the building, designed by the celebrated John 
of Padua, on account of the details being none of them intercepted 
by intervening objects. 

Newstead Abbey, The Menai Bridge, and Conway Castle, are also 
interesting productions of a similar class. The first-named, we 
fancy, would have been more picturesque if taken from:a position 
a little further to the right hand than that chosen, but we notice 
that it would then have required a later hour in the day to have 
rendered the shadows as effective. In the Menai Bridge view, the 
wooded scenery on the opposite side of the water is distinct, yet 
properly subdued ; there is detail without undue obtrusiveness, a 
quality, we were dogmatically informed by an artist a few years 
back, that a photograph never could possess. 

Of the View in Wilford (No. 24), the prize picture, we have 
already given detailed particulars in Vol. VI. No. 86, page 24; 
there are, however, three others from the same village, which pos- 
sess nearly an equal degree of merit. ‘These are charming bits of 
English rural scenery, that are truly samples of our homely land- 
scape beauties, consisting of thatched cottages, half buried in 
foliage, the pleasant shade under which forms a refreshing contrast 
to the flood of sunlight bathing the rest of the subject. In one, a 
wreath of half-transparent smoke curls gracefully against a back- 
ground formed by masses of leaves; in another, a fine old walnut 
tree completely overwhelms a little cottage under its protection; 
in a third, a horse-chestnut tree shelters a truly rustichome, The 
slides to which we allude are numbered respectively 4, 7, and 29. 

The Bridge in Burghley Park is, perhaps, one of the best-executed 
and happily-selected in the collection. ‘The beautiful transparency 
of the tranquil water, bearing on its surface the floating leaves of 
the water-lily, the reed-bordered bank of the stream, the bridge 
half screened by the shrubs, and wholly reflected in the crystal 
stream, produce altogether a composition as delightful as it is placid. 

We cannot conclude without the mention of one more amongst 
Mr. Woodward’s collection —that of a Valley in North Wales, near 
Llanrwyst, that is pleasingly illustrative of mountainous scenery. 

By a careful examination of the pictures we have been describing, 
we have come to the conclusion, that Mr. Woodward operates with 
one lens, and exposes his plates necessarily at two separate con- 
secutive spaces of time. Now, as a matter of economy in appara- 
tus, this is all very well, and for taking positives on glass for 
stereoscopic subjects, it 1s decidedly the best plan, as the two 
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impressions can be taken in the correct relative position without 
transposition—a necessity that would involve, in this case, the cut- 
ting in two of the slide; but where negatives are the desiderata, this 
position is not of any consequence, because the paper proofs can be 
transposed, and the advantage of taking the two pictures simul- 
taneously is not to be lightly disregarded. Not only is a portion 
of the effect sacrificed by a slight shifting of the shadows when the 
impressions are received consecutively, but it frequently happens 
that owing to a variation in the light, one picture gets more done 
than the other, although perhaps equally exposed, and in some 
cases the loss of the sharp shadows in one, and not in the other, is 
the inevitable consequence of a troublesome cloud intervening 
between the times of the two exposures. We think, therefore, 
that so skilful an operator as Mr. Woodward has proved himseif to 
be, does not do himself justice in employing a single lens camera, 
for, however great an adept a photographer may be, he does not 
act wisely in neglecting any advantage whatever, of which he 
might avail himself if he would. If Mr. Woodward will adopt the 
use of a bi-lens camera, he will, we doubt not, earn fresher laurels 
—but in offering this suggestion, we would have it understood 
that it is not from any noticeable deficiency in his productions that 
we make it: rather because he works so well that we would fain 
relieve him of unnecessary difficulty. 

We may remark, for the encouragement of those employing dry 
processes, that Mr. \WWoodward’s pictures, abounding in detail, bril- 
liancy, and half-tone in perfection, are all taken by the collodio- 
albumen process. 


Atlectings of Societies, 


LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the above Society was held on 
Tuesday, the 5th instant ; Professor VIGNOLES in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and 
several gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society. 

Messrs. Burrizenp & Roucu exhibited a new folding camera, of 
ingenious construction ; also a modification of their dark operating 
chamber, by which it was converted into a roomy and commodious 
dark tent for working large collodion plates in the open air. 

Mr. Suton, of Jersey, exhibited a model of a boat built for pho- 
tographic purposes, and the SecRETARY read a description of it. 
The two ends of the vessel were made alike; that is, with bows at 
either end, the length being about forty feet. The bottom of the 
boat was flat, and furnished with a false keel, to give stability, but 
which could be readily unshipped to adapt the vessel for shallow 
water. ‘The timbers were merely uprights attached to the bottom, 
thus avoiding the use of curved timbers, by which the cost of con- 
struction would be materially less than would otherwise be the 
case. A small cabin and three masts were provided, and the esti- 
mated cost of the whole amounted to but £50. 

The CuarrMAN said, that speaking from his own experience, 
having been in many parts of the world, he considered that tra- 
velling by boat was a very pleasant mode of conveyance, to say 
nothing of the convenience of carrying photographic apparatus in 
that way. 

The SecreTary then read the names of those gentlemen who 
had been appointed by the council a sub-committee to examine and 
report upon Mr. Hardwich’s collodion, as requested by that gentle- 
man at the previous meeting of the Society. The committee was 
to consist of Messrs. Fenton, White, Mayall, Williams, Llewellyn, 
De Ja Motte, Bedford, Rosling, Frith, Hughes, Morgan, and Robinson. 

Mr. MALone suggested the addition to the collodion committee 
of Mr, Storey Maskelyne, who was one of the first to draw attention 
to the probable importance of the addition of bromides with iodides ; 
of Mr. Hughes, of Middlesex Hospital, who has devoted great atten- 
tion to matters of the kind; and of Mr. Spiller, whose labours in 
connection with this subject were well known; and there would 
then be three chemists upon the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICcH, so far as he was concerned, assented to the addi- 
tion, stating his belief that the addition would give satisfaction, and 
that in proportion to the number of names upon the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that, inasmuch as it was for the advan- 
tage of the Society and for the art of photography, there should 
‘be as much light of science thrown upon the subject as possible: if 
the three gentlemen named did not object their names would no 
doubt be added by the council ; and this would have been the case, 
without the subject having been brought before the meeting, if 
Mr. Malone had been good enough to have communicated with 
the council upon the subject. 


Mr. Le Neve Foster objected that the meeting was proceeding 
irregularly. The council was very desirous of falling in with the 
views of the Society at large; yet still it was the duty of the 
council, and not of a meeting of the Society (unless specially con- 
vened for the purpose), to appoint a committee. 

Mr. MALonsE suggested, that if the names were not added there 
would ensue the anomaly of a chemical report from other than 
chemists; and was proceeding to move accordingly, but was 
stopped by the Chairman, stating that it was unnecessary to make 
a substantive motion, as he was sure the council would attend to 
the suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN announced the presence of M. Voigtlander, and 
hoped that gentleman intended to impart to the meeting some of the 
knowledge which had made his name so celebrated throughout 
Europe. 

M. VoOIGTLANDER simply responded by a bow. 

Mr. Rocer Fenton asked to be allowed to show some copies of 
pictures taken by Mr. Thurston Thompson (by means of a Ross’s 
lens, constructed upon the principle recommended by Professor 
Petzval), which were all that could be desired, but stated that there 
was a gentleman present who was better able to speak of them.* 

The SkcRETARY then read a letter from Mr. Kater, dated 46, Sus- 
sex Gardens, March 6, 1859, relative to the comparison of lenses, the 
manufacture respectively of MM. Dietzler and Voigtlander, of Vienna. 

He stated that, having attended at M. Claudet’s gallery, by 
invitation, to witness a trial of quality between the lenses above 
indicated, two sheets of The Times newspaper, in every respect cor- 
responding with each other, were pasted upon a screen; the lenses 
attached to similar cameras being covered up so as to prevent the 
possibility of noticing the maker’s name of either, but being indi- 
cated by the letters A and B, were examined as to the images 
formed by each upon the ground glass screens. This was done 
repeatedly, and in every instance the same lens was found to pro- 
duce the most brilliant and sharpest image. On uncovering the 
lenses, the one pronounced the best was found to be that manu- 
factured by M. Voigtlander. On removing the posterior combina- 
tion from M. Dietzler’s lens, and substituting the corresponding part 
of M. Voigtlander’s, the performance of the former was found to be 
improved, but still somewhat inferior to M. Voigtlander’s lens entire. 

A similar proceeding was then adopted with the “orthoscopic ” 
arrangement of each maker, with similar results; and in addition 
the flatness of field was ascertained to be considerably in favour of 
M. Voigtlander’s lens. a 

Moreover, the mechanical arrangements for facilitating the 
adaptation of the front lens of the portrait combination, to form 
it into the “orthoscopic” lens, were far more conyenient in M. 
Voigtlander’s than in M. Dietzler’s production. — 

No pictures were taken, a simple examination on the ground 
glass screen being alone adapted. : 

The CHAIRMAN intimated that the letter was read as expressing 
the opinion of the writer, but not of the Society, and hoped the 
meeting would have the advantage of observations from Mr. Voigt- 
lander and others. : 

The subject of lenses was one upon which great difference of 
opinion might arise, not simply from the circumstance of what 
astronomers called the personal equation (the mode of observing), 
but also from the extreme difficulty of making lenses all perfectly 
alike, therefore, it would be interesting if any gentleman who had 
studied the subject would then make remarks that might lead to a 
discussion upon that which really wanted elucidation. 

Mr. MAYALL stated that some time since Mr. Joubert did him 
the honour of lending him one of the Petzval lenses, made by 
Dietzler. Mr. M. carefully examined it in comparison with another 
of the same diameter, by Voigtlander, and went very carefully 
through a series of experiments, first, to ascertain that the curves 
of the two lenses were the same, because he believed it had been 
stated that M. Voigtlander had deviated from the formula which 
Professor Petzval had first given, and that consequently his lenses 
were not of the quality exhibited to this Society, and upon which 
a paper was read by Herr Paul Pretsch. : 

Mr. Mayall found, after very carefully measuring the curves, 
that there was scarcely any deviation, except that in the last curve 
there was a very small difference—the one being 17°50, and the 
other 18; however, in testing them upon The Times newspaper, 
and some other tests of a similar kind (a very excellent one being 
a lady’s dress, with a small check), there was no comparison in 
point of quality—Voigtlander’s lens was very much superior — in 
fact it was so much so that it had been his (Mr. Mayall’s) intention 


* These were copies of portions of the Cartoons of Raphael and other works of art,and 
demonstrated the applicability of the orthographic lens to the purpose of producing 
faithful transcripts from flat surfaces. 
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to propose an examination by the Society into the qualities of 
lenses. Other Societies were doing something of the kind—the 
Photographic Society at Edinburgh had entered into some experi- 
ments, and this Society ought not to be behind. 

A committee should be established upon precisely the same 
footing as the committee to examine collodion; there need be no 
more mystification—every one ought to know what lenses or 
series of lenses he had better adopt, and this would excite the 
opticians in future to do something superior. The great quality 
of a lens, that possessed by Voigtlander’s, is shortness of focus — 
he (Mr. Mayall) could teach a boy in two months to grind a lens of 
a long focus that would take a good picture, but the difficulty is to 
make one of a short focus to cover a large field; by shortness of 
focus one gets an increased amount of light, and if you reduce the 
aperture so that the area through which the light passes shall be 
equivalent to that in a long focus lens, we get that which is tech- 
nically termed fore-depth, tie 

He would suggest the formation of a committee, consisting of 
Mr. Malone as one, that gentleman’s practical experience having 
been very considerable; Mr. Claudet as another, though he (Mr. 
Mayall) did not know. whether he was a member; but there was 
Mr. Shadbolt, and one or two other gentlemen, who would form a 
nucleus, and they might have power to add to their number. 

Give to each optician notice that he should send to the commit- 
tee his very best production, of a given diameter; then let the 
committee select promiscuously from each maker’s lenses another 
one, so as to be able to test that which each maker professes to be 
his very best, and that which he ordinarily delivers to the public: 
by that means we should enable a photographer, with abilities of 
no great calibre, to select his lenses (which it must be remembered 
are none of them perfect, every one haying a series of errors 
balanced so as to give the maximum results). This object could only 
be obtained by a number of gentlemen examining and comparing 
them, and giving a report which the Society would adopt. 

Six years ago, when meetings of this Society were held at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, he had made the same observations : 
he (Mr. M.) felt that any one choosing to advertise in the Journal 
of the Society should advertise on the outside sheet and not in the 
interior. It was high time that a scientific journal should put 
down such a system; for the future the scalping knife should be 
used in relation to many of the papers read. 

As we know that this house, like another house, is about to dis- 
perse, and, as summer time is coming, we shall be out at different 
places collecting the beauties of nature, we ought therefore to have 
one or two lenses that we know are the best of their kind. He 
hoped he had said nothing which might appear invidious to any 
gentleman ; if he had, he begged to apologise. He simply desired 
a committee to inquire which may be the best lens procurable— 
whether it be Ross's, Voigtlander’s, Shepherd’s, or anybody’s—and 
therefore moved, that a committee be formed, naming Mr. Malone, 
Mr. Shadbolt, and any other name which might suggest itself, with 
power to add to their number. 

The CHAIRMAN believed that such a course of proceeding would 
be quite contrary to the practice of all scientific bodies in London, 
and probably of Europe. As a body, except under particular circum- 
stances, societies do not engage to pronounce opinions upon matters 
such as Mr. Mayall had suggested. That it was extremely desirable 
and for the advancement of science that such a committee should 
be appointed, might possibly be true; but if it were adopted with a 
view to extracting an opinion from the Photographic Society, that 
this or that maker’s lens is the best, it would be contrary to the 
principles of regular scientific societies. There could be no doubt 
that an opinion from a committee of gentlemen would be very valu- 
able; yet there appeared to be doubt whether the question of the 
formation of such committee ought to rest solely with the council, 
or to be delegated to the Society. He called on Mr, Fenton, as 
more experienced in presiding over the Photographic Society, for 
his opinion upon this point. 

Mr. Mayaun said that he could obviate all difficulty by simply 
withdrawing names and proposing a committee. 

Mr. Roger Fenton felt that he had been enjoying the otiwm of 
a private station during the evening, and had been relieved from 
the cares of office. He thought, with the Chairman, that all com- 
mittees should emanate from the council. He had no doubt that 
any suggestion of Mr. Mayall’s would be considered by the council. 
He pronounced the subject one of the greatest importance. He 
had been engaged in comparing the working properties of different 
lenses whenever the weather permitted, and other gentlemen had 
been similarly occupied, and he was sure that he did not feel him- 
self in a position to pronounce an opinion, and considered that it 


would be much more difficult for a committee to meet together 
and come to any definite conclusion. The only way that any satis- 
factory one could be arrived at, would be by a certain number of 
lenses being supplied to each gentleman of the committee to work 
with for a season, taking pictures with them under all circum- 
stances, making careful notes of their performances, and giving 
their results in the form of a report to the Society, and then leave 
the members of the Society to form their own conclusions. He did 
not think that taking a lens, and looking at the image produced by 
it on the ground glass, and comparing it with another, would bea 
proper test, although one certainly might see if the lincs were 
straight and the light good. 

The CaairMAN stated that it would, perhaps, be satisfactory to 
Mr. Mayall to know that the council had that very evening been 
engaged in a discussion upon the precise subject ; and the difficulty 
which struck the minds of them all was, that although you might 
get a very excellent lens from a maker, and which might prove very 
superior in character, yet that you could not be certain if you 
wanted another similar one that you could obtain it. 

A member was about to second Mr. Mayall’s motion. 

Mr. Le Neve Foster rose to order: the question was one of 
business of the Society, which could only be discussed by the 
council, or by members at a special general meeting convened for 
the purpose. The ordinary general meetings were for the purpose 
of reading papers. With all due deference, although he might be 
wrong, he suggested that Mr. Mayall should withdraw his motion, 
or, rather, that the Chairman should not accept it. 

Mr. HARDWICH protested against the appointment of a committee 
to be worked in the way Mr. Mayall suggested. If the committee 
were appointed it ought to discuss the principles of manufacture 
of the lenses. When a member of the Society comes forward with 
a formula and offers it to the Society, then the Society is at liberty 
to communicate it to the members, and to state in the Journal 
what are its abilities i their hands to accomplish. If they founda 
defect in any particular kind of lens, they should state it with such 
recommendations for remedying it as might suggest themselves; 
but to say that they found one maker’s lens better than another's 
would be decidedly invidious. How again do we know that any 
optician is able to produce them uniformly good? Would twenty 
lenses from the same maker be all equal in quality? Angry feel- 
ings would be generated in the Society, and_thus more harm than 
good be produced. 
Mr. MALONE agreed with much that Mr. Hardwich had said, yet, 
nevertheless, joined issue with him and the gentlemen on the other 
side upon the whole subject. For a long time he (Mr. Malone) 
had advocated the formation of this committee, and had been told 
by gentlemen who were interested in the management of the 
Society that they could not, as a body, give an opinion, or enter 
into an examination of questions of this kind, and yet, in the face 
of that assertion, at our last meeting a proposition was made in a 
very ambiguous manner for the formation of a committee for the 
investigation of collodion. He was not present, but it appeared 
to him, from the report, that the committee was together to have 
an opportunity of comparing a presupposed better collodion with 
others, the condition being that the makers of other kinds should 
communicate their method of manufacture. 

The CHArRMAN requested Mr. Malone to confine the discussion 
to the question of the appointment of a committee for the investi- 
gation of lenses, and expressed an opinion, that if the question 
were whether the power of appointment were vested in the Coun- 
cil or in the present meeting, that question could not be discussed 
without previous notice. 

Mr. Matonz still thought that if the Society allow the formation 
of a committee for the examination of collodion, it should, upon 
the same principle, allow one with respect to lenses. 

Mr. Mayan would simplify the matter by withdrawing the 
motion, and make it a recommendation or suggestion to the Coun- 
cil. He cared not from whom the committee emanated, provided 
he got it; but it was advisable to be in order if they cout. 

The CHArrMAN stated the council would not lose sight of it. 

Mr. MAYALL said he would not lose sight of the subject, if the 
council did. 

The Cuamrman then appealed to the meeting for opinions upon 
the interesting subject of lenses, and also, personally, to Mr. 
Voigtlander, but no discussion ensued, upon which 

Mr. HArpwicu stated, that finding that a member of the Society, 
who had promised to read a paper at that meeting, was prevented 
by illness, he (Mr. H.) had hastily thrown together the following 
remarks upon some dry collodion experiments which he had made 
in conjunction with Major Russell. The observations were made 
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while working in the Laboratory of King’s College, and other places, 
upon the question of the manipulation of dry and wet collodion. 

The following is an abstract of Mr. Hardwich’s paper :— 

After stating that the absence of free iodine, and the presence of 
bromides in proper proportion, were not the only points of consi- 
deration with regard to collodion for dry plates, and comparing the 
qualities of those collodions made from pyroxyline, producing 
films of a contractile and Lorny character, or of a powdery nature, he 
gave the preference to the former for securing delicacy of half 
tone, and to the latter for intensity of image; but, inasmuch as 
the great intensity is with dry collodion plates, apt to degenerate 
in practice into the formation of negatives: having too violent con- 
trast between light and shade, and too little of the chief charm of 
first-rate photographs — middle tints —he considered it advisable, 
if possible, to employ for dry plates the former kind, although it 
might perhaps involve extra trouble and difficulty; the chief being, 
perhaps, liability to blistering during the developement, and another, 
the frequent stripping-off of portions of the film during the subse- 
een drying, especially when conducted by the aid of artificial 
heat. 

He mentioned various experiments made by Major Russell, to 
whom he was indebted for some valuable hints connected with dry 
processes; amongst others, that of removing the whole of the free 
nitrate of silver by means of a weak solution of salt and water, 
afterwards washing the plates in pure water, and then, in order to 
attain sufficient density of image when developing, giving a final 
wash before drying the plates, previously to their exposure, with 
saturated solution of gallic acid. It being requisite, before applica- 
tion of the last solution, to make sure of the absence of free nitrate 
of silver that necessitates the employment of the salt and water. 

He approved of the plans recently adopted of coating the glasses 
with a substratum of some other material previously to the appli- 
cation of the collodion, partly in order to attain more perfect adhe- 
sion of the film to the glass, and partly to gain more exalted sen- 
gitiveness. He considered that to Mr. Barnes photographers are 
really indebted for the suggestion of a film applied in the manner 
indicated, as can be readily shown by reference to the second 
edition of that gentleman’s pamphlet on the preparation of dry col- 
lodion plates. 

He then considered the various materials that might be employed 
for the preparation of the substratum, and desired if possible to 
avoid the use of gelatine or albumen, because if, as was very pro- 
bable in preparing the plates, a portion of either of these substances 
became attached to the backs of the plates, and thus would not 
be subsequently covered by the collodion, it might, and probably 
woe in time, tend to disorder the nitrate of silver sensitising 

ath. 

He had tried therefore to substitute something upon which a 
solution of nitrate of silver would be inert, and had employed for 
this purpose, with some success, a solution of caoutchouc in benzole, 
in the proportion of two grains of the former to one ‘ounce of the 
latter. This solution had the advantage of being readily applied 
to the glass without heat, the benzole evaporating in a few minutes 
of time, and the mode of application being precisely similar to that 
of collodion itself. 

Plates so treated might be subsequently prepared by any of the 
methods for dry collodion. 

By using his ordinary negative collodion he conceived that he 
had gained an advantage in the time of exposure being reduced 
nearly one-half. 

Specimens were exhibited, showing great delicacy of half-tone. 
The author alluded to some disadvantages that were at present 
apparent, but which might probably be obviated; for instance, 
although more sensitive, he considered that the plates prepared 
thus, would scarcely keep quite so long without deterioration, and 
that Mr. Rosling, who had tried them for collodio-albumen plates 
by Taupenot’s method, found that a peculiar rupture of the film 
when drying is apt to occur, the cracks appearing in circular lines. 

Mr. MayAtt had seen the specimens, and was still of the opinion 
that he could produce a better picture with albumen alone, than with 
a mixture of albumen and collodion. Mr. Hardwich’s spreading a 
thin coat of India rubber upon his glass, got rid of many imperfec- 
tions in the glass, but he (Mr. M.) was afraid it would introduce 
many others. He preferred confining himself to as few surfaces as 
possible, and more particularly in dry processes; he believed also 
that upon that subject there ought to be a committee, as the wet 
process was becoming so valuable, and as the keeping qualities of a 
wet collodion plate could be suspended for three quarters of an 
hour, we had not the same difficulties now to contend with as for- 
merly, It was the suggestion of Mr. Maxwell Lyte, of very small 


quantities of nitrate of magnesia in the bath. As Mr. Shadbolt 
was present, Mr. Mayall stated that he knew a gentleman in Perth 
who had been working the honey process with a success he 
(Mr. M.) had not seen equalled, and he thought he could bring that 
gentleman to the next meeting of the Society. Mr. Mayall would 
be happy to join any two or three others to compare the merits of 
albumen alone, or would undertake to teach any six gentlemen, 
and devote an hour a day to them, until they were perfect in the 
albumen process alone, in which case, by the end of this season, @ 
geries of notes could be made which would be very valuable. He 
had a horror of mixing things: two films he thought enough, but 
Mr. Hardwich now proposed a third. He (Mr. M.) could say very 
little upon the paper which had been read, for he thought the 
experiments were comparatively new and incomplete, but if Mr. 
Hardwich would supply him with some of the material he would 
endeavour to experiment upon it, and discuss it at the next meeting. 

Mz. Matone stated that he had Mr. Mayall’s horror of mixtures, 
but inasmuch as albumen alone was not so sensitive as albumen on 
collodion, the mixture must be adopted. There is a peculiar crisp- 
ness with albumen alone which is superior to the collodion with 
which no albumen is used, and the admirable result of albumen 
alone is retained in albumen upon collodion. 

Mr. Mayatr forgot to add his belief that Mr. Malone, and all the 
operators upon albumen alone, lost sight of the great principle he 
1ad stated in a paper on the subject, that of exciting the albumen 
with dry vapour of iodine, by pas it over the iodine box for two 
minutes before it went into the silver bath, which made it quite as 
sensitive as collodio-albumen. He thought there was more to be 
done with gaseous iodide ona film of albumen and gaseous bromine 
han has hitherto been done. He believed that Mr. Malone himself, 
in the Athenwum some years since, suggested a small portion of 
romine to increase the sensitiveness of albumen. 

Mr. Manone was much obliged to Mr. Mayall, but still thought 
the combination of collodion and albumen preferable. Mr. Hard- 
wich (having made public his mode of operation) would excuse him 
or asking whether, when making pyroxyline, upon failure in 
producing the desired result he might take the specific gravity 
of the acid as sufficient; in fact he thought Mr. Hardwich had 
modified his opinion upon that, and had found that owing to the 
difficulties of manipulation, science was of no avail, and that one 
must go by the rule of thumb, and add water before the desired 
result could be obtained; and he would also ask whether the kind of 
cotton employed matters, and if so, what kind of cotton should be 
used with that formula ? 

Mr. Harpwicn stated he thought that the specific gravity of 
he acid was not of itself sufficient, but it was the only guide he 
could give, and that would sometimes deceive, because the acid 
might occasionally contain sulphate of potash, or another substance 
which would throw out all their calculations. Make your mixture 
rom the specific gravity, and if you find it is too weak then in- 
crease it. With regard to the best kind of cotton, he was not. 
quite certain; he had twenty different kinds from all parts of 
he world, but in the meantime he used the best he could get, 
combed free from the dust or straw, or whatever it might be. He 
must say, if one failed the first time try again. 

Mr. SepasTIAN Davis prepared some plates during the last 
welve months, went into the country and exposed them. As far 
as the dry process went he could not alter them, except as to time 
of exposure, and he found that to bring out the details of shadow 
and the foliage properly he wanted from ten to twelve minutes. 

Mr. F. G. Exxiort, some time ago, having worked with the dry 
process had used common cake india rubber dissolved in coal tar 
naphtha as a substratum, and it kept the film from moving, but it 
afterwards cracked in all directions. 

It being late the meeting then adjourned. 


poet 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the ordinary monthly meeting of the above Association, held at 
Myddelton Hall, on Wednesday, the 30th ultimo, Mr. Joun BARNETT 
in the chair, the minutes of the previous meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following new rules were proposed and 
adopted :— 

“That at the ordinary meeting in February the officers for the 
ensuing year be nominated, any member being at liberty to propose 
names. 

“That the payment of five guineas in one sum constitute a life 
member.” 

The proposed alteration in Rule 4—“That the word ‘ Vices 
president’ be expunged, and the words ‘Two Vice-presidents’ bé 
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substituted” — was, after a lengthened discussion, negatived by a 
majority of two. 

The following report was then read by the Secretary, and 
agreed to:— 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Committee has great pleasure in laying before the members the 
second annual report, and congratulates them on the increasing pros- 
perity of the Association, 

_ The following papers have been read at the ordinary monthly meet- 
ings :— 
By Mr. J. Durroy .:...." On some Haperiments connected with the 
Waxed-Paper Process.” 
» Myr. J. A. Jupae .... On the Wet Collodion Process.” 
» Rey. J. Winter...... “ Observations on the Calotype Process.” 


[April 15, 1859 


It was moved by Mr. Morury, seconded by Mr. Bincuaw, and 


carried nem. con. :-— 


“That the thanks of the Association be given to all the officers 
for the past year, for their good management and successful efforts 


in bringing the Association to its present 


state of prosperity.” 


After the usual compliment to the Chairman, the meeting sepa- 


rated until Wednesday, the 27th instant. 


Pelee a agen ae 
LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


On Tuesday evening last, the fifth meeting of the above Club was 


held at Mr. Keith’s Rooms, Lord Street. 
After the reading of the minutes, M 


r. FoRREST addressed a 


» Mr. G. Saapzorr ... 


“ On Focussing the Camera.” 


> Mr. T. A. Barper... On the Causes of Failure in the Oxymel 


i) DRGRYEN so ctre 


» Mr. McCraw.... 
» Dr. Hm Norris 


Process.” 
ue‘! On the Modification of the Collodio-Albumen 
Process.” 
“On an Lron-Printing Process.” 
«On the Dry Processes.” 


;, My. M. Haywarorp..“ On a New Iron-Printing Process.” 


Fpyllulies 


M. 8. Laae... 


.- On the Delineation of Microscopie Objects.” 
IE ah 


rather numerous meeting, by saying, that he was much indebted 
to friends, who had suggested the use of mercury, as increasing 
the intensity of the photograph. He had found, as it was foretold, 
that the mereury had induced a ready deposit of the copper from 
the battery; but he had yet to complain of a difficulty in more 
strongly marking its half-tones, and the imperfect delineations of 
more delicate photographs. To obviate this and furthér the addi- 
tional deposit of the copper, he had surrounded the picture on every 
side with copper wire; and was disposed to think that the covering 


» Mr, M. Haynarorp..“ Cie eee Hxperiments in the Iron- | of copper gauze wire would farther facilitate the pee ; 
HEAR ROSA ED Mr. Lerrazap advised tinfoil as being a more ready conductor 
», Mr. M. Hannarorp.. Ditio Ditto. S : 2 y 


of the necessary weak galvanic current. 

Mr. Corey conceived that a more subtle means of inducing a 
current was not the object in view; but the greater susceptibility 
of the surface to receive the effects of that current was the requi- 
site sought for. That, as it had been admitted, the application of 
mercury, whilst it intensified the image, also facilitated the 
formation of the film of copper, the object must be to increase that 
susceptibility. Now, all electrotypists were aware that, when 
articles were to be coated with metal, certain portions obstinately 
repelled the influence of the battery, and a deposit could only be 
accomplished by washing with a solution of protonithate of mer- 


A number of subjects of interest and importance have been brought 
forward for discussion, and many novelties and improvements in appa- 
ratus, &c., have been exhibited at each mecting; and the Committec 
takes this opportunity of again thanking its friends for their kind assist- 
ance in promoting the welfare of the Association. 
The Committee feels gratified that the substitution of The Photographic 
Journal for the Journal of the Photographic Society has given general 
satisfaction to the members, and desires to express its high appreciation 
of the services rendered to the Association, and the art of photography 
generally, by Mr. Shadbolt, the esteemed Vice-president. 
Although the expenses during the past year have been considerably 
augmented, in consequence 


pelts of the increased outlay caused by the dis- cury. Why not, then, increase the portion of mercury already 
tribution of the Journal fortnightly, instead of monthly, the presentation united with the silver, by washing with this solution ? 
of the photograph of Rochester Bridge to each member, and from other 


fr. Durron (a visitor) remarked that the great reducing quali- 
ties of grape sugar, and of the essential oils, might be rendered 
available, inasmuch as they reduced silver in its metallic form, so 
also copper might be thrown down in graduated proportion upon 
the surface of the glass by their use. ; 

Mr. R. Coox advocated the application of phosphorus, dissolved 
bisulphuret of carbon, to facilitate the farther deposit of silver. 
Mr. Kerrn could not see the feasibility of this mode, as an even 
film would be left over the entire surface of the plate, obscuring 
lights and shadows alike. : 
Mr. Corry could see a fresh field opened out by Mr. Cook's idea, 
which would, he hoped, do away with the cumbrous action of the 
battery altogether. He remembered the very earliest efforts of 
Mr. Berry and himself, and now possessed a negative taken five 
Finding that the negative was too weak, Mr. Berry, 


causes, the Committee has great pleasure in stating, there is still a 
balance in hand; and trusts to be in a position, not only to continue all 
the advantages hitherto enjoyed by the members, but to embrace any 
opportunity that may offer of increasing them. 

The assistance and co-operation of the members are invited in procur- 
ing a negative, from which to print a presentation photograph for the 
ensuing year. 

Tn conclusion, your Committee cannot forbear congratulating the mem- 
bers generally upon the good feeling evinced at all the discussions that 
have taken place, and the universal readiness to communicate informa- 
tion for mutual benefit, which has formed so marked a feature at all the 
meetings. 


ie} 


in 


(Signed) J. 
It was moved by Mr. BArper, seconded 
unanimously :— 


Barnerr, Hon. Secretary. 


by Mr. Hixt, and carried 


: : : 2 years ago. 
That the members view with regret the resignation of Mr. J. oe the shoteatanh was varnished, had washed it with an alco- 
8. Moon, through ill-health, from the office of Hon. Secretary, and nolic solution of chloride of gold, and then blackened with sulphide 
that the best thanks of the Association be given to him for the Oe omimmaanters SUIS process was frequently brought before the 
very efficient and kind manner in which he has discharged his | 5 ice of members. Now, he was firmly of opinion that this would 


duties since the formation of the Society ; and that this expression 
of their regard for him be added to and printed with the report.” 
The CHArrMAN having announced that as this was the anniver- 
sary meeting, it would be necessary to choose officers for the 
ensuing year; and, there being no opposition to their nomination, 
the following gentlemen were elected :— 
Cuaries Woopwarp, Hsq., F.R.S:, J.P., &c., President. 
GrorGe SHADBOLT, Esq., Vice-President. 
D. W. Hint, Esq., Treasurer. 
Joun Barnett, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 
The Committee were then ballotted for, and from the eight nomi- 


give the adequate intensity Mr. Forrest required, and would place 
his negative at his disposal. : 

Mr. Forrest accepted the offer, and would report its effect at 
the next meeting. z 

Mr. DoyLe (a visitor) introduced a few specimens of what he 
proposed to call Chromatypic Printing. True, it was based upon 
Mr. Hunt’s process, but he had differed in certain particulars. He 
would feel at liberty so far to announce, that it was by the use of 
ichromate of potass, and metallic precipitates, resulting from 
various re-agents, forming pigments, exhibiting a diversity of tone, 
and variety of hue, entirely different from silver. 


nations the six undermentioned gentlemen were elected :—Messrs. 
Barber, Hannaford, Hislop, Moens, Moon, and Shave. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the 
Association :—Messrs. F. Eck, H. Evans, J. Gowan, E. Heseltine, 
G. Peevor, G. W. Simpson, Davis Sims, and J. Whitehead. 

Mr. Dawson exhibited some very beautiful photographs by 
Wilson, of Aberdeen. 

Mr. W. Histor, F.R.A.S., described and exhibited his lantern for 
illustrating lectures, &c., by means of photographic transparent 
positives on glass, for the enlargement of microscopic objects, and 
for other purposes (see page 92), 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Hislop for his description, 
and the pleasing exhibition which accompanied it. 


These specimens were remarkable for 
definition, but were wanting in force. 


a very clear and sharp 


Rey. T. BANNER exhibited a very compact little contrivance for 


sensitising and developing stereoscopic p 


ates in the open air. 


Half-way down the three legs of an ordinary camera stand a 
shelf was supported; a covering of velvet, impervious to light, 


was stretched from this, and over the top. 


Having small sleeves 


fitted by elastic bands to the wrists, wi 


h a coloured glass eye- 


piece, and a small window of the same, an expert operator, ee 
the focussing cloth thrown over his head, was enabled to see es 
the needful operations of his own handiwork, as distinctly as : 
unfettered in a room. Its portability and simplicity were much 


commended. 
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MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held on the evening of the 6th 
instant, at the Rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Mr, SrpesotuayM, V. P., presiding. 

A new member was elected, and Mr. Hardwich was elected an 
honorary member of the Society. 

The CHAIRMAN then made some lengthened remarks on micro- 
photography, &c. [See page 91]. 

After the remarks made by Mr. Sidebotham, a number of specimens 
taken by Mr. Dancer were then exhibited to the members by the 
aid of a microscope: Amongst them were the following, prepared 
specially for the occasion:—A page of printing, from Quekett’s 
“Treatise on the Microscope,” reduced to such size that the whole 
to the volume of 560 pages could be contained in a space one inch 
long and half-an-inch broad,-—(jig.1)—the page contained 2118 
letters. Two pages of Quekett’s “‘Ireatise on the Microscope,” 
reduced to one-sixteen hundredth part of a superficial inch; they 
included 3631 letters, and at the same rate the whole volume could 
be contained in a space of three-eighths of an inch square—(fig. 2). 
This specimen excited considerable attention, being .so exceed- 
ingly minute, notwithstanding which every letter was perfectly 
sharp and legible as the original printing, under a high magnifying 
power. Another specimen contained the written name and address 
of the Chairman, along with the date, in a small space the size of 
a hole punctured by a fine needle. 


Fig. 2. 


At the conclusion of the Chairman’s remarks, 

Mr, DoRRINGTON read a paper to the Society, On Printing Glass 
Transparencies. [See page 91.] 

Mr. SIDEBOTHAM said he thought Messrs. Dorrington and Nevill's 
process a very good one, having tried and found the plates more 
sensitive than collodio-albumen. 

A great number of stereoscopic transparencies were handed 
round, and were considered exceedingly beautiful, being very bril- 
liant and good in half-tone. 

Mr. PATTISON also showed some specimens taken by him—taken 
with dry collodion on the gelatine, which were much admired. 

Mr. PARRY called the attention of the meeting to the circum- 
stance of his having written on the collodio-albumen plate with 
a black lead pencil, and on developing the plate he found the 
traces of the pencil, though faint, developed very black and sharp. 

Mr. MABLEY explained a curious circumstance which he had met 
with: having coated a prepared collodio-albumen plate with collo- 
dion, for the purpose of taking a picture by the wet process, he 
found, after exposure and developing, that the picture developed 
very intense, and having afterwards rubbed the collodion off the 
surface of the albumen, and- again coating it, and exposing, and 
developing, and afterwards rubbing it off again, he found no traces 
of the picture in the collodio-albumen film. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman‘and the proceed- 
ings closed. 


eee 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tur Monthly Meeting of this Society was held at the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, on Tuesday Evening, the 29th ult. Witi14sm Howe t, Esq., 
one of the Vice-Presidents, occupied the Chair. 

The lecturer for the evening was Mr. Joun JonHnsTonn, of New 
Street, Birmingham, one of the most scientific photographers in 
the Midland district. 

He commenced by saying that it had been his intention to have 
devoted the evenings of the previous week to writing out what he 
intended to bring before them that evening, but as an unforseen 
occurrence, of rather a disagreeable nature, had absorbed the whole 
of his time, he had not even had time to turn the matters over in 
his mind. 

He believed the subject announced was, “On some of the Essential 
Requisites in the Production of a Good Photographic Picture.” 

One of the first essentials was a good camera-box and lenses. 
The interior of this box should have two or three diaphragms 
covered with black velvet, so placed as to prevent any reflection 
falling on the area of the picture. In his (Mr. Johnstone’s), early 
experiments on lens making, he always found for a single lens that 
the old original curves of Dollond, for telescopes, was really a 


better construction than the modern make. In all the older makes, 
the concavity of the outer flint surface is much greater than the 
modern form, and hence arose a flatter field. It would be impossi- 
ble to use a large opening with a single lens, to get a perfect 
image, and consequently, in taking portraiture, where the large 
opening is essential for the sake of diminution of time, there the 
second lens is brought into play, to counteract the aberration of 
the oblique rays. In Voigtlander’s lenses there was always notice- 
able a peculiar brilliancy of definition in the centre of the image on 
dead glass, and he (Mr. Johnstone) never met with a French lens 
which had this peculiarity in such a high degree. He believed 
this was to be attributed to some extent to the kind of glass 
Voigtlander uses. For many years all his flint was made at the 
glass house in Blackfriars, where Dollond’s glass was originally 
made. It was considered a light flint, the specific gravity being 
about 3:2-10ths, while the specific gravity of some of the French 
lenses was as much as 3°6-10ths, and consequently a much denser 
and more refractive glass. But though there was an advantage 
arising one way from the use of heavy flint, there was a disadvan- 
tage arising in another. If they took two prisms, one. of crown 
and one of flint glass, and allowed a beam of sunlight to fall upon 
them, so that the two spectra should be exactly of the same 
length, it would be found that though the extremes of the violet 
and the red fit exactly, the central part of the spectra do not. 
Consequently, no lens formed with two pieces of glass can ever be 
brought to be perfectly achromatic as to colour. ‘There was 
always a little outstanding colour that never could be overcome; 
and in proportion to the density of the flint, the greater the 
disparity of the spectrum. Dr. Blair overcame the difficulty many 
years ago by a fluid lens, and Mr. Archer, of London, was said to 
have made one on the same principle. 

After pointing out the necessity of having the edges of the lens 
a dead black, and of placing two or three diaphragms in the tube, 
to prevent reflection from oblique rays, Mr. Johnstone went on to 
speak of the defects found in photographic paper, which is not 
now so good as some made by Turner, eighteen or twenty years 
ago. On visiting Turner’s mill eight or nine years back, he found 
a salt in use, named anti-chloride, which, on testing, he found to be 
a sulphate of soda, and which no doubt materially affected the 
quality of the paper chemically. French paper is superior to ours 
in texture, but that is the only good quality it has. Owing to the 
size being of a resinous soapy nature, it is often alkaline, and is 
frequently deposited on the surface in little clots, which become 
detached in the fixing, completely spoiling pictures; and the 
artificial ultra marine, used in colouring French papers, having 
sulpkur in its composition, probably accounts for the rapid decom- 
position of the sensitive surface. By immersing French paper in 
a solution of chlorine, and using a little warm water, both the blue 
and the insoluble size might be removed, and when dried and re- 
sized with gelatine, coagulated with alcohol, it might be iodised or 
sensitised in the Talbot manner, and would be found to work 
perfectly. 

As to manipulation, he believed the single and double washings 
were alike good; but there was one advantage in the single 
washing, when they had the silver and the iodide combined: 
they had a large excess of iodide of potassium, which dissolved 
the metallic particles in the paper, and freed it from black specks. 
Remarking as to the waxed-paper process —he hoped ere long to 
bring before the public a theory of photographic action that would 
explain how it is that a sheet having its fibres filled up with bees’ 
wax, bears keeping in a sensitised condition, stands developing so 
much longer, and produces a clearer negative than a plain sheet of 
paper; and likewise to explain the reason of every change produced 
through the whole range of photographic action. 

Mr. Johnstone referred to collodion and the process of manufacture, 
remarking that probably the time would never come when they would 
get a collodion perfect in allthings. With new collodion you geta 
a full developement, but it is feebler than if it had been older; keep 
the collodion for a few days, and vigorous pictures are obtained; a 
few days more, and lights are high, shadows intense, and a longer 
time in the camera is required to bring out the half tones. In the 
developing solution, a certain amount of acid was required, and in 
the bath acid was also desirable with some collodions. The bath 
and the collodion should always be accurately adapted to each 
other. With new collodion, and a neutral bath, the image starts 
out rapidly all over when developed, but with old collodion, using 
the same bath, it does not so act. The high lights begin to exhibit 
themselves first, and it gradually goes on until checked at the 
proper time, and when fixed there is a well balanced picture, lights 
intense, and the blacks clear, The same bath is not adapted for 
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a new that is so for an old collodion. A neutral bath would work 
safely with an old collodion, and not with a new one; for this 
reason, that with a neutral bath, and with a new collodion, the 
affinities of the different materials are so nearly balanced, that if 
you happen to develope slightly beyond the proper time, you get 
a foggy result. 

But with the same bath and old collodion, you have got a little 
free iodine in the film. Of course the decomposition takes place in 
the. nitrate of silver bath, and the iodide of potassium in the film, 
but the free iodine takes up a portion of silver from the bath, and 
leaves a little nitric acid free. This being of necessity in the film 
in the first place, the consequence is that when you come to deve- 
lope, after a slightly longer exposure, a much clearer picture is the 
result, as the free nitric acid in the film prevents all tendency to 
fogging. The acid developer will not fully make up for this qua- 
lity which the old collodion possesses. When you put your coated 
plate into the bath for a given time, the whole of the iodide salt 
‘with free iodine in the film is changed into the silver salt, leaving 
alittle free acid. A bath being neutral, it will have a tendency to 
take up a portion of nitric acid from the film, so that if you leave a 
plate in double the time of the former plate, you cannot expect the 
same results, as you have an alteration of the condition existing 
before. Another point connected with collodion was the cause of 
the change which takes place in the collodion solution after being 
iodized. They knew, from experience, that iodide of potassium, 
when used alone, changes in a few days—that iodide of ammonium 
changes more rapidly still—and that iodide of cadmium does not 
visibly change. The cause of the change had been attributed to 
the ether becoming acid, from age or other causes; but he conceived 
that it rather arises from the decomposition of the gun-cotton, 
which is a very changeable substance. After referring to the 
improvement which had been the result of the introduction of 
gold, and mentioning that he used common salt in his toning bath, 
six or seyen years back, Mr. Johnstone referred to the carbon 
printing process, and the ink process introduced by M. Sella. In 
the latter, bichromate of potash and sulphate of iron were used, 
the paper being exposed to the light under a negative, the parts 
where the light has not acted being afterwards washed out, and 
the sheet subsequently washed with a solution of gallic acid. The 
result was a kind of ink, but he thought it very clear that the origina- 
tors of the process knew but little of the principles of dying or 
calico printing. It is well known amongst dyers, that in using a 
peroxide of iron to produce a black with any material whatever, it 
will not be a lasting black, but when exposed to the atmosphere, 
will become of arusty brown. In producing a good lasting black, 
it is necessary that the iron should be in a state of protoxide, and 
that the vegetable matter combining with it to form a black, should, 
previous to combination, be soluble. Gallic acid is not a good 
material for obtaining a black; tannic acid being preferable. He 
then recommended the members curious in experimenting, to take 
chromate of potash, with sulphate of iron to prepare the paper, ex- 
pose it, wash out all that is soluble, put the print into a flat vessel, 
with a strong decoction of tannic acid upon it, and when boiled fora 
time, you get a sheet of solid black. Wash it well, put it into a 
solution of chloride of lime, and eventually the parts where there 
is no mordant will all bleach white; but where the mordant has 
become fixed in the paper, that will resist the chloride for a suffi- 
cient amount of time to allow other parts of the sheet to become 
clear. He thought, that in this way, a more permanent black dyed 
sheet may be produced than by any other plan which has been 
suggested. 

Mr. OsBorN in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Johnstone alluded 
to the benefit the society had already received, in having amongst 
them a man of Mr. Johnstone’s high attainments. With regard to 
carbon printing, the process mentioned by Mr. Johnstone, as sug- 
gested some time since, had been re-discovered by a Mr. Mabson, 
but this matter had been put right in the Journals. He hoped that 
they would have to listen often to Mr. Johnstone’s floating ideas. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Aetters to a Young Ubatographer. 


No. VII. 


My Dear Eusepivs, 

There is one little operation yet to be performed 
before you can take a picture, which, although not before alluded 
to, has not been lost sight of. But I have kept it in the back- 
ground, lest the contemplation of so many items of preparation 
should discourage you. Collodion pictures, I need not remind you, 
are taken on glass plates. Andit is very important that the plates 


should be scrupulously clean. Now it might, at first sight, appear 
that any fool could clean a bit of glass; but give one to Betty, or 
to Buttons, and see how they will polish it off! You might be able 
to see your face in it, it is true; but your picture would develope 
up some inexplicable signs and wonders, which, in your simplicity, 
you will attribute to that collodion, or to that cussed developer, 
or to some other than the right thing. If you set your mind upon 
obtaining a good picture, you must clean your plates yourself, 
always do mine, and I set about it in this fashion :— 

If the glass is new from the glass-cutters, I apprehend there ig 
nothing to clean off but greasy finger-marks, dust, &c. Now, 
strong ‘alkali suffices to attack grease, and you may use liquor 
ammonia, if you stop your nose, or American potash, one or two 
ounces to the pint of water. Dip or soak the plates in this solu- 


tion, and rub the gl 
effectually remove d 
clean water comple 


to drain, and before 


ass all over with a soft nail-brush; this will 
irt and grease, and a good rinsing in plenty of 
es the operation. Set them up on one corner 
they are dry rub them over with a linen bag 


containing whiting. This white coating, when dry, preserves 
the plates from becoming again dirty, and in this state they may 
be kept any length of time; all that is required, when they are 
wanted for immediate use, will be to rub off the whiting witha 
clean linen cloth, and polish with a chamois leather — the plate 
resting on some folds of thick blotting-paper. You can casily 
recognise when the surface of the plate is perfectly clean, by 
breathing upon it. Ifit leaves a uniform veil, free from streaks or 
other defects, you may consider your plate fit for use. If the veil 
does not appear perfectly uniform, the polishing must be renewed, 
and always performed immediately before the plate is covered with 
collodion, as the particles of dust ever present in the atmosphere 
will settle upon it, and cause defects in the picture. It is well to 
keep a large soft brush for the express purpose of removing the 
dust from the glass ptate before use. 

Plates upon which pictures have been taken, sometimes require 
more active treatment, so as to remove matters that might disturb 
the integrity of the preparations employed in taking pictures. To 
make sure, | keep ready a quantity of diluted nitric acid, into which 
Iput the plates, after they have been washed free from the collodion, 
&c., and treated with the potash ; and I leave them in the acid for 
several hours. Upon removing them, they are to be washed in 
plenty of clean water, drained, and then coated with whiting, as 
before directed. In handling the plates, you will take care to avoid 
putting your fingers on the surface; but hold them by the edges, 
and finish the cleaning by wiping the edges also, to remove the 
dust that accumulates there. 

The sharp edges of new glass plates will require to be taken off, 
else they will be apt to cut your fingers. Tor this purpose a piece 
of grit-stone answers very well. By a little dexterity you can 
work a groove in one side, into which the edge of the glass will 
slip, and you can make rough the two edges at once. I prefer the 
kind of glass known as “patent plate ;” but your choice will, pro- 
bably, be governed by the nature of your operations. A 

Tam aware that some operators think it necessary to proceed in 
amuch more complicated fashion when they clean a glass plate; 
but I think, in so doing, they misconceive the nature of the sub- 
stance upon which they exercise theiringenuity. Generally speak- 
ing, the agents employed in photography exercise-no chemical 
action upon the glass plates; but I have found a very adherent 
metallic deposit sometimes, which, however, nitric acid is effectual 
in removing. Those operators who recommend alcohol, tripoli, 
rottenstone, &c., appear to consider that the glass plate requires 
the same treatment as the silvered plates used in daguerreotype, 
forgetting that in these latter a chemical action has taken place in 
the substance of the plate, the mechanical results of which require 
to be removed by abrasion of the surface before the plate is fit to 
receive another picture. Nothing of the kind takes place upon the 
glass plate; and it is only when solutions and liquids of a certain 
kind are allowed to dry upon glass, that deposits, producing stains, 
difficult of removal, are formed, 

If your head is cool, and your nerves are strong, you may now 
proceed to coat a glass plate with collodion. I have seen many @ 
brave man undertake this operation, but not one that failed to 
tremble at the first attempt. So having screwed your courage to 
the sticking place, take the glass plate in your left hand, by the 
lower left-hand corner, resting it upon the lower portion of the 
second finger, the thumb over it; let the fore-finger run up the 
edge of the glass, towards the upper left-hand corner, to steady and 
control it in the various movements required. Holding the plate 


breast high, take the collodion-bottle in the right hand, and inclin- 
ing the plate slightly towards the right, pour upon the centre a 
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steady stream of collodion, until there is sufficient to cover the 
entire plate. By a slight but dexterous inclination of the plate, the 
whole surface is quickly covered with the collodion—first to the 
“upper right, next to the upper left, then the lower left, and lastly, to 
the lower right-hand corner, from which the excess of collodion is 
drained into the bottle. This operation is performed much more 
_quickly than described ; the chief care to be taken is to avoid the 
collodion “doubling” — that is, a fluid portion running over another 
portion that is becoming set, which, if it occurs, will destroy the 
homogeneity of the film, and, consequently, the picture taken upon 
it. The modus operandi of coating a plate uniformly with collodion 
is a flooding. I know of no better term to express it. If you do 
not soon succeed to your satisfaction, you had best get some one to 
show you how it is done; but I think a philosopher of your 
intelligence cannot be discomfited with one or two failures ; and if 
you succeéd unaided, your triumph will be the more satisfactory to 
your pride and perseverance. 
In a few seconds (the number of which depends upon the com- 
‘position of the collodion and the temperature of the operating- 
room), the collodion on the plate will become set; it is then ready 
to be immersed in the nitrate of silver bath, which you will prepare 
by dissolving one-and-a-half ounces of crystallized nitrate of silver 
in a pint of distilled water, and afterwards adding an ounce or two 
of old iodized collodion; these ingredients should be mixed in a 
large bottle, and well shaken; after a few hours repose, filter 
through bibulous paper. 


ay eae a 
Photographic Glossary. 
Hydracids, or Hydrogen Acids — These acids are formed 
of one equivalent of hydrogen, united to one equivalent either 
of chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, selenium and 
tellurium. As hydrogen forms only a single acid with each of 
these elements, the formule of the hydracids are indentical. 

The hydrogen acids combine with bases to form salls. 

Hydrogen —A gaseous substance, the lightest of all 
bodies, being fourteen-and-a-half times lighter than air. It is 
adopted as the unit of the scale of chemical equivalents. 
Mixed with oxygen, it detonates with great violence, and the 
product of the combination is water. It is a very powerful 
reducing agent, but has not yet been employed for that pur- 
pose in photography. : 

Hydrosulphate of Ammonia— A compound of hydrosul- 
phuric acid and ammonia, sometimes termed sulphide of am- 
monium. It is a gas possessing a very foetid odour, and is 
always employed in an aqueous solution, which, when pure, 
is colourless, but becomes yellow by contact of air. It is 
used to precipitate metals from solutions in the state of sul- 
phides, and is employed in photography in the treatment of 
residues. 

Hydrosulphuric Acid — A colourless gas of a very offen- 

sive odour. Water takes up about three times its volume of 

this gas, and acquires its properties. By exposure to the at- 
mosphere, the solution becomes milky and deposits sulphur. 
This acid is employed in photography, to extract silver from 
pikes containing it, by forming an insoluble sulphide of 
silver. 

Hypochlorite of Line —Commonly called chloride of 
lime, which is an intimate mixture of chloride of calcium and 
hypochlorite of lime ; it destroys the colour of most substances, 
and is employed for bleaching tissues and paper, and also as a 
disinfectant. 

Hyposulphites — Compounds of hyposulphurous acid 
with bases. Hyposulphurous acid exists only theoretically, as 
it cannot be isolated. A very remarkable property of the 
hyposilphites is, that of dissolving certain insoluble salts of 
silver, as the chloride, &c. 

Hyposulphite of Soda — A salt composed of soda and of 
hyposulphurous acid. It is oon in large colourless tran- 
sparent crystals. It dissolves the salts of silver, which are 
insoluble in water, such as the iodide, bromide, and chloride, 
while it attacks, only very slowly, the blackened salts of silver 
or metallic silver, thus forming a most useful fixing agent. 

Image — When a lens is presented to a given object, 
the rays proceeding from the latter in passing through the 
lens are refracted, and unite, at a certain distance from the 
lens, its focus, and form there an dmage of the object. The 
relative sizes of the object and the image are determined by 
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the distance of the object from the lens, and by the length of 
focus of the lens. Rules and tables, showing the size of ob- 
ject and image, focus of lens, and distance of object, may be 
found in Lay’s Photographie Almanack. 

Ink-Printing Process — A method of obtaining positive 
pictures on paper, by the employment of the components of 
common writing ink, viz., tannic acid and iron. 

Insolation — A French term, signifying exposure to the 
sun’s rays. 

Instantaneous Pictures — By the employment of very 
sensitive chemical materials, under favourable conditions, ne- 
gative pictures can be obtained by an instant’s exposure of 
the prepared material in the camera. Pictures so obtained 
are termed instantaneous pictures. 

Invisible Rays — Recent researches have shown that 
there are chemical and calorific rays in the spectrum, which 
extend beyond the extreme visible violet and red rays, some 
of which are made evident by being arrested by a solution of 
disulphate of quinine, or decoction of cesculine, or seeds of the 
datura stramonium. Glass, coloured with oxide of bismuth, 
has also a similar property to that of the solutions named. 

Foreign Correspondence. 

Paris, April 7, 1859. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, after enjoying its period of hybernation, is waking 

up under the influence of sunshine and precocious summer heat, 

and the photographic world resembles a hive of swarming bees. 

The results of last year’s excursions are coming out, and when 

our Exhibition opens we may expect a treat, the like of which has 

never before been vouchsafed to us. The great rage with the 
public is for stereographic pictures, and artists have not been slow 
to minister to the prevailing taste. Many of the series of views 
display a vast amount of energy and enterprise, even as com- 
mercial speculations. ‘There is no corner of the globe so distant, 

provided it be picturesque, that will not repay the expenses of a 

voyage thither, and yield a good surplus besides. The World in 

the stereoscope! Here is work enough cut out for a gencration of 
photographers, work they never so nimbly. Andit is not merely 
he wivers pittoresque that the photographer brings home with 

iim, but the monde scientifique also. In M. Smythe’s Tenerife, 

England has sent us but one scientific stereoscopic contribution ; but 

for that one we can send youtwenty inreturn. There is the moun- 

ain chain of Mont Rosa and the panorama of Mont Blanc, the first 
photographed by M. Bisson, sometimes at an elevation of upwards 
of three thousand feet above the level of the plains; the second 
photographed by M. Martens, the scientific value of which has 
een recognised by the Académie des Sciences. M. Ferrier has 
overrun the Alps, like a true mountaineer, from the Wetterhorn to: 
he Appenines, and his views are the perfection and wonder of the 
picturesque. But I will now confine myself to describing” the 
series by M. Bisson, taken during his ascent of Mont Blanc, which 
are not stereoscopic, but are in two series, one very large, the 
other smaller, suitable for the tourist’s album or the artist’s port- 
olio. 

The series commences with the starting point, the Priory of 

Chamounix; and the views from this charming valley, surroun¢ ed 

as it is by the most celebrated mountains of Europe, show us the 

general physiognomy of these giants of the Alps. A most splen- 

did panorama presents itself to our view: there is the Forest of 

Montanvers, with its sombre foliage contrasted against the white 

glaciers; beyond rises a series of gigantic mountains, from the 

Bochard to the Col de Baume, whose snowy crest cuts the distant 

horizon. ‘To the left the wooded heights of La Flegére close the 

yast circle, in the foreground of which the pretty villas of Cha- 
mouny rise as out of a luxurious carpet of green verdure, through 

which the stream of the Arve flows, like a ribbon of silver over a 

mantle of dark velvet. 

From this point the photographer commences his laborious 
ascent, and from every suitable point of view the eye is gratified 
and astonished with new wonders. ‘There is the Glacier des bois, 
rising abruptly between the Arguille du Bochard and Montanvers. 

The eye measures with terror the height of this colossal peak, yet 

it is but a step of the ladder whose summit is in the clouds. Still 

ascending we soon reach a little wooden chalet surrounded with 

a flower-garden —the Auberge de Chapeau ; here another magni- 

ficent spectacle presents itself— glaciers, icy peaks, bottomless 

chasms, exhibit a varied grandeur and majesty —contrasts tha 
awaken ideas of the Infinite. Another stage higher and we reach 
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Le Courtil, an oasis in a desert of ice, a meadow enamelled with 
flowers amid a perpetual winter: here every emotion merges into 
that of solemn awe inspired by the scene. The summit of Mont 
Blanc appears nigh, rising a snow-crowned monarch, King of the 
Alps, which bow their heads around him. Here the artist pauses 
in his perilous ascent: it was scarcely possible to ascend higher 
with a photographer’s baggage; but with a supply of dry collodion 
plates the attempt may be renewed, and a new store of wonders 
opened to us. 

The peculiar excellencies of these productions can only be fully 
appreciated by one familiar with photographic perils and diffi- 
culties, and perhaps none greater are ever encountered than 
attended the production of these views. You will doubtless soon 
have an opportunity of admiring them yourself, for they will be 
put into circulation immediately the Exhibition is opened. 

The other M. Bisson (you know it is always Bisson fréres), while 
his brother was engaged in Switzerland, occupied himself in pho- 
tographing the architectural riches of the south of France. 
Although this section of the country had been previously visited 
by three skilful artist photographers, yet M. Bisson, by selecting 
new points of view, has contrived to give an air of novelty to 
things familiar. The cities of Arles and of Nismes, especially, 
have furnished him with some of the choicest productions of pho- 
tographic art. The interior of a Cloister has all the magical 
chiaroscuro effects of a dioramic picture. From the Museum of 
Aix, M. Bisson has brought copies of the paintings attributed to 
the hand of the good Rot René. 

I must not omit to add that in stereoscopic pictures a new class 
of subjects is obtaining great popularity: these are animated 
groups, illustrative of the songs of Beranger; the principal scenes 
in the comedies of Moliére; with romances illustrated in series of 
twenty subjects; scenes from the Bal d’ Opera; national dances, 
cum multis aliis. 

From this you will gather that the horizon of photography is 
not diminishing, but rather widening every year. The public 
accepts these new offerings with great avidity; and very many among 
the productions of this branch of photography are subservient to 
the purposes of education. Oss 
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New York, March 16, 1859. 


THE item of most interest to photographers here at present, is the 
result of the suit of Cutting against a practitioner of the art for an 
infringement of his patent, dated July 11th, 1854, for the use of 
bromide of potassium in combination with collodion, according to 
the following extract from his specification. After describing the 
preparation of the collodion, he says: “In order to excite this col- 
lodion, take a deep one-ounce vial — introduce two-and-a-half 
grains of bromide of potassium, and add water, drop by drop, to 
make a saturated solution. In this solution, dissolve two-and-a-half 
grains of iodide of potassium ; then add one ounce of collodion, and 
shake well. Let it settle clear, and decant for use. The solution 
must be decanted every day. In order to make the most sensitive 
collodion, I dissolve the bromide and iodide of potassium and the 
collodion in a saturated solution of carbonate of ammonia in water.” 
This he calls the “ Mezzographic Process.” The italics are mine. 
The collodion must be dissolved in a saturated solution of carbonate 
of ammonia in water! His claim is, ‘“ The employment of bromide. 
of potassium in combination with collodion,” and under this he 
threatens every one with an injunction to restrain from the use of 
any bromide, whether in collodion, “ dissolved in carbonate of am- 
monia,” or otherwise, unless they purchase a license. 

However, all is not yet lost —for, although the courts have 
decided that his patent is valid (judgment went by default), a cer- 
tain editor has declared to the photographic world, in a circular 
which I send you herewith, as a specimen of his wondrous powers 
of blarney, that he desires “‘to be the means of contributing at 
least jive hundred dollars (!) to a common fund for protection.” 
This circular is the only notice the practitioners have received of 
the terrific onslaught to be made on them. 

The process is said to be also patented in England, when, if so, 
those who dissolve their salts of potassium and collodion “in a 
saturated solution of carbonate of ammonia in water,” may also 
expect an injunction — unless they shelter themselves under the 
wing so maternally raised to accommodate all who need its defence. 

At length a photographic society has been formed in New York 
—at least, so it was stated in one of our newspapers a few days ago 
in a paragraph of three lines, alluding to it as un fait accompli, 
while the last of the lines read, “no name of any prominence 
appears in the proceedings.” This remark does at first sight 
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appear rather disparaging; but on criticising it, especially after 
obtaining an insight into the whole subject, it will be found to be 
as superlative a degree of praise as could, under the circumstances 
be expected, since all our more prominent men were there, Our 
imventor-general issued the invitations, led off, continued and con- 
cluded the proceedings, all of which will, no doubt, appear in hig 
journal, which is so extensively advertised as being “ emphatically 
the organ of the art in America,” notwithstanding which the 
practitioners so emphatically ignore its existence, that when its 
proprietors have a resuscitated process, or an antiquated form of 
apparatus to re-invent, they must have recourse to a flood of post. 
paid circulars to make it known to those who would use such 
things — an advertisement in their own organ being utterly m.- 
availing for the purpose of reaching them. 

To return to the society. The meeting was called by private 
invitations, of which it is said about forty were issued. Of those 
invited, very few were present— some sent excuses, whilst the 
greater number paid no attention whatever. But those present 
declared the society organized, and elected themselves its officers, 
besides doing every thing else requisite for the occasion, except 
designating “an organ,” This ceremony was omitted, because the 
editor of the monthly advertiser was there also, and was very 
desirous of “having a finger in the pie,” as well as our most pro- 
minent savant himself. With these luminaries of the art (each a 
host in himself) present, it is clear the newspaper reporter must 
have been incompetent to distinguish wherein prominence consisted, 

By the way, European inventors must look to their laurels, or we 
shall henceforth show our priority in every useful invention, and 
each successful process that can possibly be thought of. This we 
shall accomplish in a very peculiar manner —a genuine invention 
of our own, with which you have nothing to compare. 

The monthly advertiser, under its grandiloquent name of The 
Photographic and Fine Art Journal, for December, 1858, was only 
issued about the 1st March, 1859; while the number for January 
Ist is not yet out, nor is it probable it will be out for some time to 
come. Now itis very possible, that the number for January 1st 
will contain a notice of the formation of the new society, which 
event did not take place till March, or more than two months after 
it purports to have been published—thus beating the electric 
telegraph all to pieces in announcing new inventions, &c. Will 
not this become a power incapable of being withstood in our race 
for priority? As an example: Some one invents a new lens in 
Vienna, or elsewhere, and it gets described in The Photographic 
Journal, say for the 1st February —it comes here, as a matter of 
course, as soon as published, and is then published here in March 
(also of course) ; but the particulars may appear in a journal whose 
date is in November, or earlier of the year preceding! The editor 
claims the invention as his — the true inventor does not hear of it 
for a long time; but when he does, he points to the date on which 
he first published it, with full confidence of the public verdict being 
in his favour. Alas! his confidence in your ability to sustain him 
is sadly misplaced; for does not the advertiser of-the preceding 
year contain the very same invention, in the same words, except 
some few phono-typographic alterations, in the peculiar orthography 
of its editor. The gentleman, professor, or what not, is clearly 
shown to be an unmitigated plagiarist, by the comparison of dates, 
which are unanswerable. 

Photographic weather would be very acceptable now; but such 
is still a desideratum, and will most probably be till the equinox is 
past. ARGUS. 
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Correspondence, 


IRON PRINTING. 
: To the Eprror. 

Sir,—In the last number of your Journal I notice some remarks in 
reply to “A Young Beginner,” respecting my iron printing process. 1 
think you are in error as to the kind of paper there recommended, for 
the sensitising solution entirely dissolves animal size, so that practically 
it is just as well to use blotting paper as any of the English papers. 
Canson’s plain thick paper answers best in my hands. 

I do not find the slightest difficulty in getting the half-tones, and the 
contrast between the darker and lighter parts of the picture need not be 
more than in a silver print from the same negative. No doubt T shall 
see you at the Society’s meeting to-morrow, and I will then show you 
one or two specimens that will bear out my assertions. The tone I get 
by gold is better than that of my silver prints by the old sulphur bath. 

if your correspondent will write to me direct, enclosing some of his 
failures, I will endeavour to set him to rights. — Yours, &c 


Stoke Newington, 4th April, 1859. MICHAEL HANNAFORD. 
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PRINTING, &c. 
To the Error. 


S1r,—You must not think that I have altogether forgotten you. I have 
had a long communication on printing, &c., almost ready for you for the 
last two or three months, but have now abridged part of it by extracting 
the formule (which are what it appears the Journal readers care most 
for), appending to them some of the more essential of the observations. 

In a letter in your No. 90, alluding to some remarks of mine in your 
London contemporary, so far was it from my intention on that occasion 
to accuse Mr. Hannaford of plagiarism—heing, of course, quite satisfied 
with his admission, that he had in his published process been formu- 
lising for the benefit of the public what I had previously laid down 
as a principle—that had it not been necessary to abridge the article 
alluded to by cutting out part of the matter, after it was printed, Mr. 
Hannaford would have found a sentence to the following effect :— “It is 
remarkable that among many of my processes or plans which have been 
adopted, here or abroad, in no one instance, except that of Mr. Hanna- 
ford, has their employer or adopter considered it necessary to acknow- 
ledge their original source.” 

My ink process with bichromates and the vegetable salts of ferric 
oxide, as I mentioned to you in one of many letters (on it and the other 
ink processes) which passed between us several months ago, dates from 
1854. — Yours, &c. C. J. BURNETT. 

Edinburgh, March 2nd, 1852. 

eae 
TONING TROUBLES. 
To the Eniror. 


Sir, — OF the enclosed picture the part which should be white is very 
dirty, the defect being caused in the toning bath. I filtered it and had the 
same result. The toning bath is made with four ounces hyposulphite of 
soda, four grains gold salt, eight ounces water, and thirty grains nitrate 
of silver. I have tried Mr. Hardwich’s alkaline toning, but not with suc- 
cess. I used to get the whites pure with the old toning formule. I do 
not know whether the annoyance may not be caused by the preparation 
of the albumenised paper.— Yours, &c. 

Lonsdale Square, Islington. ALFRED THOMAS. 

[We do not wonder at the condition of your print with such a toning 
bath as that given. You can never know whether it contains any gold 
after it hag been once used, nor, in fact, what it really does contain. 
Tts toning properties must be due principally, if not entirely, to sulphu- 
risation. Give it up by all means. If you do not manage Hardwich’s 
alkaline toning bath readily, employ that of Mr. F. Maxwell Lyte, which 
we find equally good, and can be kept ready mixed; but read his instruc- 
tions carefully, and see also our reply to J. Roberts in the last number, 
page 88. With regard to albumenised paper, some kinds are very 
troublesome in the toning bath: we generally find that it is the paper and 
not the albumen which is in fault, as different papers prepared on the 
same albumen bath do not always act alike in this matter. As a rule 
we find thin kinds of foreign paper most liable to the defect of which 
you complain.— Ep.] 

oe 


CASES FOR PRESERVING SENSITISED PAPER. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,— You seemed interested the other night, at the meeting of the 
Photographic Society, with the fact of my having, for the last six or 
seven years, used a case for the keeping of my excited positive paper: i 
have, consequently, sent the case actually in use during that period for 
your inspection. At the time I first used it I showed it to poor Horne. 

Before my long and severe illness I used to prepare my paper in Mon- 
tague Street, and take a case full to Cheapside and print as opportunity 
offered. The simplicity of the affair prevented my ‘rushing into print” 
with a “full, true, and particular account”’ of, &c., but I think it involves 
the same principle, barring the chloride of calcium, at present in dispute 
between Messrs. Marion and others.— Yours, &c. IPRs hiya 

14, Montague Street, Russell Square, 7th April, 1859. 


[We did not receive the above note until after having written the 
remarks that will be found in our leader, but consider the subject of 
sufficient interest to record the facts.— Ep. ] 


atnteae 
HARDWICH’S GOLD TONING PROCESS. 
To the Evrror. 


Sm,—Haying been charmed with the hue of the blacks resulting from 
Mr. Hardwich’s mode of toning by warm solution of gold, with soda and 
citric acid, I persevered inits use ; but, tomy mortification, found it gradu- 
ally losing its effect, until I had only my former red and brick-dust tones. 

As the paper and the chemicals were all the same as used at first (except 
the gold solution, which was freshly prepared every time), I was, for a long 
time, perfectly nonplussed at my now invariable failure after previous uni- 
form success. Long cogitation only led to the conclusion, that the silver 
bath on which the paper was sensitised had become acid by frequent use. 
Test paper speedily confirmed the fact; so I lost no time in correcting 
this, by the admixture of the oxide of silver, as recommended by Mr. R 
W. Thomas. The bath now exhibited a slightly alkaline reaction, and 
upon sensitising anew, to my infinite satisfaction I had no difficulty in 
arriving at the purple tones for which the process is so peculiar, As 


many friends have complained of want of success, may it not be traced to 

a cause thus easy of remedy? I, therefore, advise all who find difficulty in 

working it, if assured that their paper be good (aperfect sine qua non), to 

examine the condition of their nitrate of silver solution Yours, &c. 
Liverpool, April 12, 1859. C. CORRY, 


son 


BOTTLED LIGHT. 
To the Eprror. 


Sin, — Every photographic journal that I have seen for some time back 
has contained some comment on M. Niépce de St. Victor's experiments 
with bottled light, and yet none have come to any real conclusion as to 
whether it is the action of latent light, or the action of the moisture 
from the water that is introduced into the tube, and the heat that is 
applied afterwards; for myself I have no time to try the experiment, yet 
I wish to know if any one has tried a yellow handbill for a negative, as 
I think some result might be arrived at from this. If from this an im- 
pression were obtained, I should conclude at once that the action of 
latent light had nothing to do with it—Yours, &c. 

April 4th, 1859. : A. WHITHAM. 

[When a gentlemen of M. Nigpce de St. Victor’s standing in the 
scientific world puts forth a statement, however extraordinary it may 
at first appear, it is but reasonable to suppose that such authority will 
only be met by positive evidence, consequently in commenting upon the 
presumed discovery of a new quality of light, it is not surprising that 
the remarks made have been guarded and moderate. We, however, do 
not concur in the assertion of our correspondent, that no real conclusion 
has been put forth. We point to our last for our own opinion, while no 
less than two of the remaining three of our contemporaries in this 
country have also expressed similar sentiments.— Ep. ] 
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ON THE ILLUMINATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVES 
BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—It oceurs to me that I can be of some farther use to your cor- 
respondent “ Veritas,” as regards his new difficulty. 

1. As to the distance between his condensing lenses. If he draws the 
triangle A BC below, having the perpendicular B C to the diameter of 
his larger lens, and the point A at the distance of the focal length of it, 
then the smaller lens should be placed at such a distance as to make its 
diameter touch the converging lines as shown. 


2. Maintaining this relation of the glasses, if he now exposes the lens 
B C to the parallel rays of the sun, the focus F (at which he may light a 
lucifer match) will show the distance from the smaller lens at which he 
should place his lamp for evening operations. 

My own work has been done by the light of a small ‘‘fish-tail” gas- 
burner, and the illumination has, of course, been the least portion of my 


difficulties —I am, yours, &c. Ans: 
Aberdeen, April 2, 1859. 
= 
COMBINATION LENSES, &c. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,— Seeing that you are ever ready to afford information on points 
connected with the practice of photography, I venture to propose the 
following questions, hoping to receive answers through the medium of 
your valuable Journal:— 

1, Will a portrait combination of lenses take views as well as an ordi- 
nary view lens? 

2. Can you say whether or not the front lens of any of ’s portrait 
combinations is adapted for taking views, and are the lenses manufac- 
tured by him in general very good? 

3. Is there any advantage or disadvantage in using a quarter plate 
camera with a half plate lens? 

4, Is there any advantage or disadvantage in using a stop between the 
two back lenses of a portrait combination ? 

By answering the above you will materially assist, 

AN AMATEUR. 

{1. Yes, if properly applied, but is much more cumbersome. —2. It 
is intended by the maker for use in that way, and will certainly take 
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pictures such as they are, but we consider none of his lenses more than 
second or third rate. You had better get one of a good English maker.— 
3. A pony would not do well for a chariot, nora large horse for a pony 
chaise—though each could possibly draw the respective vehicles; so it 
is with the lenses.—4. A decided disadvantage. 

We have been requested by the agent for the sale of Derosy’s lenses to 
examine and report upon their qualifications. We hope to be able to do so 
by the time our next number is ready for press. We can state, however, 
at once, that we have tried the front lens of the combination alone as a 
landscape lens, and find it quite comes up to all that is claimed for it in 
this way.—Ep.| 

ee 


COPYING OIL PAINTINGS, &c. 
To the Epiror. 


Sm, — Your obliging correspondent, Mr, A. M‘Nab, in his interesting 
paper contained in your last number, would, I have no doubt, added much 
to the obligation he has conferred had he given a few more details rela- 
tive to difference of time of exposure between plates so coated and when 
simply coated with collodion, what developer he finds the best, and the 
time usually required for it, which I should fancy would be considerably 
longer than usual, but more particularly the advantages to be gained by 
this extra manipulation over the ordinary wet collodion, with which T 
conceive the plate is, after it is dry, intended to be coated and sensitised 
in the usual way. 

i, What do you consider the best method to employ for reducing and 
taking a negative from an oil painting, rather dark in point of colour, 
namely, the best light to place it in, the kind of lens, collodion, and 
developer ? 

2. Ifany, and what, difference between copy and reducing the aboye, 
and a large and dark shaded positive portrait photograph ? 

3. What do you consider the best kind of reflector to concentrate the 
rays of a gas light, upon an object three inches square, and where to be 
procured ? 

4, Can Mr. Rogerson’s apparatus be seen any where in London? 

With thanks for former obliging replies. — Yours, &c. 

London, April 4th, 1859. QUERIST. 


[1. Place the painting in a strong light, at right angles to a window, 
and close to it, then proceed as if taking a portrait, using freshly mixed 
and sensitive collodion, and develope with an iron solution, and inten- 
sifying with gallic acid. —2. ‘To copy of the same size the same position 
with regard to light will be proper, but the orthographic form of lens 
will be far better though much slower in action. In this case we prefer 
to use a syruped collodion film and long exposure: developement as 
before.— 3. A reflector is comparatively useless for this purpose, a con- 
densing apparatus, composed of two lenses, being very superior, See 
diagram in the present number,— 4. We do not know.— Eb.] 
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COATING GLASS PLATES WITH ALBUMEN. 


To the Error. 


Sir,—In the ninety-first number of The Photographic Journal ig a 
paper by My. M‘Nab, on coating glass plates for collodion pictures with 
albumen, which I have read over several times, but can come to no con- 
clusion as to the meaning of the fourth paragraph of the second column, 
page eighty, which states that Mr. Young found that by keeping the 
plates became mouldy and gave fogey results —that a plate kept more 
than twelvemonths was tried, when the result proved corroborative of 
Mr. Young’s assertion, viz, that it would fog. Being satisfied that 
this was the case, the plate was taken and a solution of protosulphate of 
iron was poured on it to coagulate the albumen, and that then, after 
washing off the iron, the result proved satisfactory. 

Now, nothing is said about sensitising the plates, the paper merely 
speaks of plates thus prepared. If they were not sensitised they could 
not fog, and if they were, Mr. M‘Nab can scarcely mean to assert that 
pouring protosulphate of iron on a foggy picture will clean it ; nor can he 
mean that the iron is poured on the albumen to coagulate it, as it would 
have been’previously covered with collodion, and if capable of being coagu- 
lated through that coating, the nitrate bath would have already done it. 
Perhaps you may be able to give, ina future number, the correct inter. 
pretation of Mr. M‘Nab’s meaning.— Yours, &e. B. JONES. 

Cheltenham, 7th April, 1859. 

[ Mz. M-Nab’s paper was upon coating glass plates with a film of albu- 
men previously to their being used for taking collodion pictures upon, In 
mentioning to us the adyantag ned thereby he stated, however, that 
plates prepared for some time beforehand and stored away, were apt to 
become mouldy and thus cause fogging when used to take collodion 
negatives or positives upon afterwards. We suggested that the mouldi- 
ness arose probably from imperfect coagulation: it is very difficult to 
coagulate thin films of albumen by heat, and advised the trial of a solu. 
tion of protosulphate of iron for the purpose, previously to storing away 
the plates. It appears that in naming this to a friend, Mr. M‘Nab deter- 
mined to try whether plates that had been stored away without this 
treatment and had already become mouldy, could be rendered available 
for use by subsequently submitting them to the action of the iron solution, 
which was, of course, washed off, and the plates dried before pouring on 
the collodion. The immersion of the plates in the nitrate bath, after the 


collodion had been poured on, would not obviate fogging, although the 
albumen became thereby insoluble, because the mouldiness had previous! 
come in contact with the collodion— the object of the iron solution being 
to remove the mouldiness or prevent its formation.— Ep.] j 
ee ete 
DEROGY’S LENSES. 
To the Error. 


Sm,—My attention has just been called to your report of the meeting 
of the Manchester Photographie Society, contained in your Journal of 
the 15th March, You say, “ Mr. Sidebotham exhibited a large lens by 
De Rogni,” &c, From the description given, there can be no doubt 
that Derogy is the name intended, Your correction of this error in 
your next number will much oblige.—Yours, &c. : 

196, Strand, London. LLOYD CHAPMAN, Agenz, 

eae Nie ange oars 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mary P**#x.—Touch the stain with a little tincture of todine and 
let it dry, then use a strong solution of cyanide, or iodide of potassium, 

J. Srevens.— See reply to ‘‘A Devonshire Man” and “Racks,” We 
really cannot give private replies, our labour would never be at an end— 
as it is we have no sinecure, we assure you. 

An Onp Sunscrmex.— It would not be safe to prepare plates by Fother- 
gill’s process near a gas light, unless protected by a piece of yellow glass 
or calico, particularly if wanted to be kept for some time—fogging would 
probably otherwise ensue. 

A Deyonsuire Man.— Yellow tammy is a woollen material like serge, 
and is to be had at the upholsterers’ shops, being used by them for lining 
curtains, &c. It is more costly than calico, but is much more permanent 
in colour when exposed to light. 

X., Peterborough.—In consequence of a transposition, by the printer, 
of the order of the replies in our last, you were referred to a wrong one, 
Tt should have been, ‘see reply to James Southwell,” &c., which, as 
we wrote them, immediately preceded yours. 

J. R.—1, It is best to take a negative direct ; but, of course, if you 
have a positive, and wish to convert it into a negative, it may sometimes 
bedone. 2. Tincture of iodine half a drachm, water one ounce. A good 
negative should exhibit all the details well in the shadows, when viewed 
by transmitted light: a positive will not do this. 

T, Lur.—The yellow spot appears to be due to a small bubble of air 
having been allowed to remain in contact with the paper while in one of 
the baths, probably in the toning bath, though it may have been in the 
plain water previously used’ to wash away the free nitrate of silver. 
You will find no plan of washing after fixing better than hanging up, by 
means of the wooden clips, each proof for several minutes, between each 
change of water; it is very little trouble, and very efcacious. ci 

A. I. Eprn,— We have not seen the stereographs of Messrs, Ogle and 
Edge that we are aware of, and consequently are unable to give such 
hints as you desire. We believe, however, that you may attain a warm 
brownish-red tone by using paper strongly sized with gelatine, and not 
allowing the proofs to remain very long in the gold toning bath. Hol- 
lingsworth’s thick paper and F. Maxwell Lyte’s toning bath will most 
probably enable you to obtain your object. 

Racxs.— We have frequent inquiries as to the readiest means of pro- 
viding plate boxes with grooved racks. Messrs. Smith, Beck, & Beck, 
the eclebrated microscope makers, No. 6, Coleman Strect, London, having 
occasion to manufacture racked boxes and drawers, for the conservation 
of microscopic objects, have constructed machinery for the production of 
the racks in mahogany. It haying been suggested to them that the same 
sort of racks are adapted to photographic plate-boxes, they have agreed to 
make them in any sizes that may be required, and they will be supplied to 
manufacturers of plate-boxes, or amateurs, at a modérate price. These 
racks are beautifully cut, and it will be a great convenience to photo- 
graphers to be able to obtain them readily. 

Watris.—Streaks from top to bottom of the negative may arise from 
one_of several causes. For instance, if the plate be removed from the 
sensitising bath too soon, streaks will form ; if it be not properly drained 
before putting it in the dark frame, the superfluous bath solution will run 
down in streaks; sometimes, also, streaks form when the developing 
solution is poured off carelessly—the plate should be rocked a little when 
performing this operation. We presume you are speaking of portraits; 
if so, your bath may be too acid; but intensity is as much dependent upon 
developement as upon exposure. An iron developer is very apt to be 
deficient in giving strength. The best remedy is to use a pyrogallic 
acid solution subsequently. If, after attention to the preceding, it still 
ig gereas we think your collodion must be in fault. Try some other 
Kin, 

*,* We give in this number two additional pages of matter, notwith- 
standing which, several articles in type are crushed out by a press of matter 
of more immediate interest. Among the articles left over is an important 
one on Mr. Lloyd's “ Dry Process,” which shall appear in our next. 


keP A Epivortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, €e., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Apyertisements and Lurrens on the Business of this J ournal, 
should be addressed to the PuvuisuEr, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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On the evening following the day on which our last issue was 
published, the 15th ultimo, we had the pleasure of assisting (as 
our French neighbours phrase it) at one of the most brilliant 
and successful soirées of the season, where photography formed 
the piéce de resistance of the intellectual part of the enter- 
tainment, with a garnish of microscopes, gyroscopes, electro- 
motive engines, and other philosophical apparatus by way of 
side dishes, 

The gathering took place at the Manston House, in conse- 
quence of invitations from the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor and the Lady Mayoress to some of our most noted pho- 
tographers, together with many distinguished members of the 
scientific world and private friends of the entertainers, including 
a goodly array of the fair sex, to meet the President (Mr. 
Glaisher, the celebrated meteorologist) and other officers and 
members of the BuackaratH PHorograpHic Socrery, Mr. 
T. Wire, the son of the Lord Mayor, being one of the Secre- 
taries. 

Judging from the animated conversation which was carried 
on in every direction, the pleased and eager countenances that 
met the eye wherever turned, and the frequent expressions of 
admiration and satisfaction which fell upon the ear, the enter- 
tainment provided must have been highly gratifying to every 
one concerned. z 

The number of photographs exhibited was considerable and, 
what is more important, of high character; in fact, many of 
them have before been fully noticed in these pages, consequently 
it will be sufficient to mention the names of the artists to indi- 
cate the class of productions. 

There were contributions from Francis Bedford, M. Claudet, 
P. H. Delamotte, Roger Fenton, Frank Frith, Melhuish, Alfred 
Rosling, B. B. Turner, Williams, &c., &c., in addition to many 
others, chiefly members of the Blackheath Society, amongst 
which we recognised with pleasure some subjects taken by Mr. 
Wire in his trip through Kent, described in a paper published 
in our last volume, entitled «« A Week with the Camera among 
the Kentish Hills,” in which that gentleman sung the praises 
of a “dog-cart” as a photographie vehicle; to the justice of 
which praises the photographs bear ample testimony, particu- 
larly those taken at Chiddingstone, a locality apparently abound- 
ing in the picturesque. 

Mr. Glaisher exhibited some highly interesting photographs 
from drawings of snow crystals, presenting very many varieties 
of form, as observed by him a winter or two back, when a 
copious fall of snow took place, in such condition as was most 
favourable for a microscopical investigation into the subject; 
the flakes not being composed of agglomerated masses, but con- 


sisting generally of regularly formed feathery crystals, perfectly 
symmetrical, and of great beauty, 

Surrounding the collection of photographs contributed by the 
members of the Blackheath Society, was a beautiful series of 
large-sized ones representing the fronds &c., of various ferns ; 


these, besides being of an out-of-the-way character, were further 
distinguished as the production of a lady follower of our art, 
Mrs. Glaisher. 

The method of execution was by simple interposition of the 
actual frond itself upon a sheet of sensitised waxed-paper, 
which, after sufficient exposure, was developed and fixed in the 
usual way. This afterwards acted as a negative, from which 
the positives exhibited were printed, and thus a faithful fac- 
simile produced, displaying all the beauties of venation, fructifi- 
cation, &e. 

Botanists and Naturalists generally, as might be anticipated, 
prefer these illustrations to all others taken by any process 
hitherto devised. It will be at once perceived that this is a 
most valuable application of photography, and one that may be 
followed by the many without any expensive apparatus. 

The Rev. A. B. Cotton's picture of Sinai, from two negatives 
on waxed-paper, we notice as very effective for the particular 
subject delineated; indeed the waxed-paper process, in skilful 
hands, not unfrequently rivals collodion—for instance, some of 
Mr. B. B. Turner’s works are such as to leave little to be 
desired. : 

We were much struck by some small pictures of Mr. Heisch’s, 
viz., a red and a white camellia, with the bright green leaves, ina 
hand basket, colours most trying to the photographer to recon- 
eile, but which under Mr. Heisch’s treatment were success- 
fully interpreted in simple light and shade. This be it remem- 
bered is no slight praise—mno engraver can do more in this 
respect; while, as regards truthfulness of form and minutie of 
detail, of course the photographer beats the engraver hollow. 
There were several examples from the same subject exhibited, 
illustrative of Mr. Heisch’s researches upon the value of employ- 
ing iodides, bromides, and chlorides in something like atomic 
proportion ; the views entertained by him being fully set forth 
in a paper published in our last volume. Certainly the most 
perfect is the proof from the negative prepared with four parts 
of iodide, two of bromide, and one of chloride, as a sensitising 
mixture. 

Mr. Claudet’s contribution comprised many large-sized photo- 
graphic portraits coloured in oils. : 

Herr Pretsch displayed some of his photogalvanographic 
plates, together with the impressions therefrom. 4 

M. Rejlander had a small pair of his very suggestive mor- 
ceauwx, which we believe he calls “ The Two Children,” the 
subject being taken from an old Norse legend :— 

1st, Thus they played for hours together, 
And the dog went fast asleep. 
Qnd. So they both would sleep together, 
But the dog then watch would keep. 
In both pictures the group consists of an aged grandsire, the 
little grandson, and the dog. In the first, the two children, 
(that is, first and second childhood) are playing at “‘cat’s-cradle,” 
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the old man’s countenance expressive of kindly and eager in- 
terest and lit up with a beaming smile,—the dog snugly sleeping 
at their feet. 

Tn the other, the two playfellows are locked in one another’s 
arms and haying a quiet doze after their game, while the dog 
wide awake keeps a vigilant look out. The complete repose of 
the muscles is the point especially aimed at, and this is beauti- 
fully exemplified in the child’s hand, which is particularly ex- 
pressive of sleep. 

And the dog!— what a famous dog he must be! — we fancy 
we have made his acquaintance before accompanying his master 
with a camera turned into a wheelbarrow ! 

Of course stereoscopes and stereoscopic subjects formed a very 
attractive feature in the entertainment. 

As novelties in the latter branch, we have to mention a se- 
ries of twenty-five, recently published by Messrs. Negretti and 
Zambra, of scenes and individuals of note in China, which are 
particularly interesting, and exhibit characteristics differing 
materially from the ordinary class of stereoscopic illustrations. 
We believe they are the productions of a photographer sent out 
specially by the publishers for the purpose of procuring them. 

Messrs. Horne and Thornthwaite exhibited the illustrations 
of the moon, and also the beautiful sea-view, noticed in another 
column as the work of Mr. 8. Fry, together with two others of 
a similar description to the last-named, representing the calm 
and the ground-swell. 

Messrs. Smith and Beck were intrusted with the magnificent 
stereographs of the moon belonging to Mr. Warren De la Rue, 
enlarged by the late Mr. Robert Howlett to about twelve inches 
in diameter, from negatives taken by Mr. Dela Rue. These 
were shown in the large reflecting prismatic stereoscope con- 
structed purposely for their display, and are truly wonderful 
productions. Smaller copies of the ordinary stereoscopic size 
were also shown by the same gentlemen in their well-known 
achromatic stereoscopes. 

Among the stereoscopic luxuries were some pillar arrange- 
ments for showing in succession a series of subjects. In one, 
which we believe is called ‘‘Stereoscopia,” twenty or thirty paper 
slides are attached by their backs to endless tapes, passing over 
a square piece of wood, revolving on an axis upon the principle 
of the Jacquard loom. This arrangement does not admit of the 
display of transparencies. 

In another a series of drawers, containing about fifty slides 
each, placed in racks, are so contrived that the whole, amount- 
ing to some hundreds as a total, can be viewed in succession by 
simply working a handle. This we believe is the result of 
American ingenuity ; it is, we must admit, a little complicated, 
and rather puzzling to work correctly at first. Like the pre- 
ceding, also, it is only adapted for opaque slides. 

Another form, manufactured by Messrs. Negretti and 
Zambra, is contrived to be employed with transparencies, and 
this in a very ingenious manner, occupying but small space, 
the twenty-five Chinese views before alluded to being all 
mounted in one instrument. It is difficult, without the aid of 
diagrams, to give an idea of the method of arrangement ; some 
notion of it may however be formed, by imagining the slides to 
be all arranged like the spokes of a wheel around a cylinder, 
but with a sort of hinge so contrived that all except the one 
under inspection bend out of the way. 

A magnificent collection of first-class microscopes, by Powell 
and Lealand, Ross, Smith and Beck, and others, attracted yery 
general admiration. 

OF photographic apparatus there was a goodly display, com- 
prising every possible necessary convenience and luxury that a 
photographer could desire; in fact, if any objection could have 
been made to such a collection, it could only have arisén from 
un embarras de richesse. Cameras of every possible (we had 
almost added and impossible) form—rigid and folding, portable, 
square, long, massive, &e., &e.— together with the thousand 
and one contrivances for changing plates in the field — lenses, 


dishes, plate-boxes, tripods, plate-holders, baths, dark slides, 
cum multis altis. 

Amongst Messrs. Horne and Thorntlwaite’s collection we 
noticed a new bellows camera, with diagonal brass stays to 
insure rigidity, and Powell's box stereoscopic camera. 

Messrs. Burfield and Rouch had their new dark operating 
chamber for large plates (a developement of their registered 
box), in which one or two unsual essentials to comfort wore 
apparent, viz., elbow room, and ventilation. They also ex. 
hibited a new portable camera that has some advantages, 

Messrs. Murray and Heath brought out several interesting 
novelties in the apparatus department: in the first place there 
was a small deal plate box for a dozen glasses, so arranged 
that they rest on slips of india rubber, and are placed in V 
shaped racks, other slips of india rubber being fitted into the 
lid to prevent any vibration during transport from place to 
place, At the bottom of the box is a little drawer, just under 
the cross pieces of india rubber; this drawer being for the re- 
ception of waste blotting paper to absorb the drainings from the 
plates which may be put in while wet. By removing the 
drawer, and leaving open the lid, a free current of air passes to 
dry the plates. To scme of these boxes, for work in the field, 
an additional partition is added to carry the chemicals, and the 
whole is thus as snug and compact as it is possible for sucha 
thing to be. Some folding racks for draining wet plates are also 
natty contrivances, the principle being the same as adopted in 
those made by Mr. Francis—the noyeltyis their folding. Another 
well-contrived affair was a glass water-tight bath in a mahogany 
case, the lid being of ground-glass, and kept tight by means of 
a spring underneath and a vulcanized rubber pad between it 
and the wooden part of the lid, which also was so contrived 
as to be removeable without being actually separated. It is ex- 
tremely simple and effective, and a matter of very great conve- 
nience to a travelling photographer, while equally efficient in 
the operating room. 

We have been thus diffuse upon the various kinds of appa- 
ratus, because we find that our country friends especially are 
always eager for information relative to new and useful appli- 
ances in the mechanical department, as is indeed natural from 
the greater difficulty experienced by them in obtaining a sight 
of such matters. We therefore endeavour as much as lies in 
our power to make use of our eyes upon all occasions for their 
particular benefit, and take a note of all that strikes us as 
worthy of comment. 

While on the subject of mechanical conveniences we may 
mention that we have been contriving a new folding tripod that 
is extremely firm and handy to use, also an effective and econo- 
mical swinging back for cameras, both of which we purpose 
describing shortly. 

tio 


PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT., 


Ty our last Number, at p. 91, we published -a paper read by 
Mr. Sidebotham at the last meeting of the Manchester Photo- 
graphic Society on Micro-photography, in which that gentle- 
man claims for Mr. Dancer the honour of having been the 
originator of these very minute productions. 
# Although we noticed the remarks made while the article was 
still only in manuscript, we preferred publishing the paper 
without comment at the time, intending in the present to make 
a few observations upon the statements made, not by way of de- 
traction from Myr, Dancer's merit; but in justification of our own 
assertions. ‘The production of very small photographs is so 
obvious a possibility as to suggest itself to many photographers 
without its even calling forth a remark; and, having produced 
them, those possessed of a microscope would as naturally ex: 
amine them by its aid. We know many who did so, But this 
is not the point at issue, : 

We have ourself laid claim to having originated the idea of 
producing photographs specially as microscopic objects, and for 
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examination only by aid of the microscope, as indeed is a 
necessity, for they cannot be distinguished without. 

The very word “micro-photograph” we also coined to describe 
them, upon the occasion of our supplying Messrs. Smith and 
Beck, the noted microscope makers, of Coleman Street, with 
some which they desired to have for sale. We find an entry 
made in our pocket book at the time, dated March 29th, 1854, 
when we furnished them with twenty-four specimens. A few of 
these we had exhibited some wecks previously, at the house of 
our friend, Mr. A. Rosling, the Treasurer of the Photographic 
Society, and subsequently, at the meeting of that Society on 
6th April, 1854, we publicly exhibited them, as will be found 
recorded in the Journal of the Photographic Society, Vol. i., p. 
194, and published on the 21st of the same month. 

The dimensions of these portraits and landscapes ranged 
from the «s to the 2, of an inch square, that is the one-sivteen 
handredth to the four hundredth part of a superficial inch, one 
of them being a pretty extensive view of Paris. 

Now we assert most emphatically that we never saw, or even 
heard of, anything of the kind haying been produced, prior to 
our conceiving the idea and practically working it out in the 
early part of the month of March, 1854, nor have we ever, until 
we saw Mr. Sidebotham’s paper the other day, heard it alleged 
that micro-photographs had been in existence prior to the time 
named, 

Moreover about twelve months subsequently to the date quoted, 
Mr. Thornthwaite, to whom we had previously shown our 
specimens, at a soirée, at Mr. Woodward’s, laid before us a copy 
of the monumental tablet of Sturgeon, which he alleged to have 
procured the production of im consequence of what we had 
shown him, and asked our opinion of its merits; to which we 
replied, that it was good, but the scale upon which it was taken 
was not comparable with those we had done, it being very much 
larger in dimension. At that time we had never heard of Mr. 
Dancer's name to our knowledge. 

The lens employed by us was an achromatic microscopic ob- 
ject glass of 2 of an inch equivalent focus, manufactured by 
Messrs, Smith and Beck, and the negative was placed at a dis- 
tance of about three feet from it, 

It may be remarked by our readers that we are making a 
fuss about a trifling matter, as micro-photographs can never 
be more than amusing curiosities; but it is a matter of some 
importance to us—no less than a charge against our integrity 
—imputing to us an attempt to claim the credit due to the 
ingenuity of another. 

Such a charge against us appears to be involved in the article 
by Mr, Sidebotham, especially in the concluding paragraph ; 
and to remain silent upon the subject would be tantamount to 
admitting its justice. 

We do not suppose that Mr. Sidebotham or Mr. Dancer 
would either of them imagine that we would willingly be guilty 
of such turpitude; but the paper read by the former, in which 
it is stated that Mr. Dancer gave him some micro-photographs 
early in the year 1853, necessitates the inference that we had 
unfairly claimed credit for the latter's suggestion, unless some 
explanation of the discrepancy be given. 

If then Mr, Dancer really did produce what are called micro- 
photographs at that time (1853), it was at an earlier date than 
our own, which was in March, 1854, as above stated; and we 
shall certainly be sorry should it turn out to be the fact. 

We do not by this remark mean for one moment to call in 
question Mr. Sidebotham’s veracity, but simply to request him 
to refer with care to his dates; and if it be found that Mr. 
Dancer preceded us, we shall of course withdraw our claim to 
having been the jirst to produce them, although we cannot con- 
cede the point of our haying worked it out independently, and 
without any knowledge whatever of its having been done before. 
We purpose sending a copy of this article to Mr. Sidebotham, 
with a request that he will communicate it to the Manchester 
‘Photographic Society. 


NOTICE OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STEREOGRAPHS. 
In our last we had occasion to bestow commendation upon soine 
highly deserving specimens of stereographs on paper; we haye 
now to direct attention to some printed on glass, the work of Mr, 
Samuel Fry, of Brighton, which are quite out of the ordinary class 
of these productions. 

The application of photography, aided by the stereoscope, to the 
visible demonstration of the fact that the earth’s satellite is un- 
contestably of a globular form, is one of more importance than at 
first sight appears to be the case. It is true that, by strict logical 
reasoning, the fact had been deduced; but, until the phenomenon had 
been actually brought home by the evidence of sight, the convic- 
tion thereof rested rather upon circumstantial than direct evidence ; 
consequently, the production of photographic stereographs of the 
moon’s surface may be regarded as the experimentum crucis. We 
believe, that to our friend, Mr. Warren de la Rue, belongs the 
honour of having first accomplished this feat; and, thanks to the 
subsequent aid of the late Mr. Robert Howlett, the public have 
been supplied with many copies from Mr. de la Rue’s negatives. 

As might have been predicted, an object of such beauty, and. 
possessing besides so much of scientific interest, became naturally 
very much in demand, and several other photographers were fired 
with the ambition of producing equally valuable results; amongst 
them Mr. Samuel Fry has been eminently successful. : 

To those who are unacquainted with the principles of binocular 
vision, there will not be any thing surprising in the power of show- 
ing visibly that the moon really and truly is of a globular form, 
and more or less studded all over with mountainous protuberances; 
because they are ignorant that, in order to exhibit this, it is neces- 
sary that the pictures be taken from two distinct points of view ; while 
o the unassisted eye, or by aid of a telescope, the moon's surface 
appears as a flat disk, but with certain parts darker than others. 
Now although the inhabitants of this carth never see but one 
and the same side of the moon, it is a fact that owing to the rela- 
ive rates of her orbital and axial motion, a small portion of her 
surface on opposite sides of the hemisphere next the earth are 
alternately rendered visible—the movement being regular and 
periodical, and known as the moon’s libration. Advantage is taken 
of this slight change of position to procure the impressions from 
he requisite points of view, for of course it 1s immaterial whether 
the camera is shifted or the object itself is made to turn slightly 
on its axis. : ; 

In order to show the effect of an entire globe it has been thought 
advisable to take the moon’s portrait when at the full, but in so 
doing it must be borne in mind that the irregularity of the surface 
is in a great measure lost to the eye, because the effect is precisely 
similar to that which occurs when we take a landscape with the 
gun shining directly behind our backs—we lose all the beautiful 
relief of shadows. It is true that by taking the impression when 
presenting a gibbous phase, the effect of the shadows is retained, 
but then a portion only of the globe is visible. Mr, Fry, being 
anxious to retain the advantages of both o these conditions, has in 
his stereographs combined a full disk with a very gibbous gnene 
opposite states of vibration, and the effect produced is both strik- 
ing and beautiful; and though we should, if we had the chelges 
prefer three sets of illustrations, viz., those of the waxing, full, se 
waning moons, yet for a single one the arrangement adopted is 
perhaps the most satisfactory. & : F 
: Nanas the stereograph is a sma | pamphlet with an illus- 
trative diagram of the moon, which imparts a fund of information, 
together with the names and supposed character of feo ne 
portant elevations and depressions of the surface. ; ie ee 
pamphlet materially enhances the value and interest of the slide 
which it explains, aes : 

Scarcely fatenor in interest to the preceding is an instantaneous 
picture of the sea, showing the effects of a stiff south-west eee 
in which every ripple is distinctly visible, with the white es 
cresting the breaking waves, and more than all, the brilliant play 
of light upon the dancing spray. : £ s 

We ee no hesitation in pronouncing the beautiful specimen 
before us more satisfactory than anything of the kind that we have 
hitherto seen. The perfectly liquid appearance of the water, the 
transparency of the spray, the four vessels towards the Dore 
and the graceful curl of the wave, together with the ats 
brilliancy of the whole, unite to bring vividly before the mind tho 
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pleasurable sensation of the bracing effects of inhaling the sea 
breezes. In fact one never wearies of looking at this specimen, 
and while viewing it we almost fancy we hear the rush of the 
surging waters and smell their briny savour. ; 

We strongly advise those having stereoscopes to indulge in the 
luxury of a mental visit to the sea-side. 


ee 
MR. F. G. LLOYD’S DRY. PROCESS. 


Mr. Alfred Keene having made his first appearance this season in 
your April 1st number, and published (for I dare not say “positively 
thelast” time) his mode of manipulation in Fothergill’s process, I beg 
to call your attention to, in my opinion,-a much simpler and more 
efficacious method of proceeding, by which quite as good results 
are obtainable, with less trouble, considerably less exposure, and a 
less protracted developement. This improved process is the in- 
vention of Mr. F’. Giesler Lloyd, of Belsize, Hampstead, and it so 
completely supersedes the troublesome manipulation usually pre- 
scribed in Fothergill’s, that I suppose that no one who has tried it 
once will go back to the other. 

ALBUMEN — prepare thus: To each ounce of albumen add an 


ounce of water and three minims of liquor ammonia, Beat up in 
the usual way, allow to settle, and filter through sponge. Preserve 


in a stoppered bottle with camphor. Tor use, one ounce is diluted 
with nineteen ounces of water, to make up a pint. 

After removing the plate from the nitrate bath drain for half a 
minute, rest the plate on blotting paper, and wipe the back dry. 
Place it in a well-bath, containing two ounces of the dilute albumen, 
and lower the bath suddenly to cover the surface of the plate at 
once. Move the bath, so that the albumen may flow backwards 
and forwards for about two minutes, or until the albumen wash 
becomes milky and does not get more so; then pour it off, supply 
its place with water, and agitate: pour off the water, take out the 
plate with a silver hook, and wash it well under a tap; finally, 
rinse with distilled water and set up to dry. When surface dry, 
place the plate before a red fire, or complete the drying over a 
spirit lamp. 
Exposure —The time is short, the plates being very sensitive. 
D5VELOPE with pyrogallic acid and citric acid, one and a-half 
grains of the former and three-fourths of a grain of the latter to 
he ounce of water. Neither alcohol nor acetic acid are necessary. 
First wash the plate in distilled water and place on a levelling- 
stand. To every two drachms of developing solution add three 
drops of a thirty-grain solution of nitrate of silver. After moving 
the solution over the plate two or three times, let it remain still 
until all the details appear ; then pour off, and add nitrate of silver 
until sufficient intensity has been obtained. 

Should the developer become much decomposed, mix a fresh 
quantity with more nitrate, 
Frx with cyanide of potassium, five or six grains to the ounce. 

Such is this process, simple, easy, and intelligible, and I re- 
commend a trial of it to all those of your readers who wish to 
obtain excellent results with the least amount of trouble. 

Although I have not yet tried developing with protosulphate of 
iron and citric acid, as detailed in your last number, page 78, I 
think it applicable to the above process, and that it would reduce 
the time of exposure by one-third. The solution given by you 
seems to me rather too stromg, and I would recommend trial of a 
weaker one, say ten grains protosulphate of iron, and three-quarters 
of a grain of citric acid to the ounce of water. Two drachms of 
this and two drops of nitrate of silver solution would be sufficient 
for a stereoscopic plate. 

PRELIMINARY Coating — Allow me to thank Mr. MacNab for 
his interesting paper (supra, p. 80)’on the coating of glass plates 
with albumen, prior to using them for the wet process. They will 
be found equally useful for every dry process in which collodion is 
employed. Iam glad to see that the impomtance of this method is 
beginning to be rec#nised. It was first ahnounced by the Rey. 
W. Law, of Marston, near Rugby, in two letters addressed by him 
to the Journal of the Photographic Society, October, 1854, and was 
almost simultaneously, in the autumn of that year, put into prac- 
tice by Mr. R. Barnes, and subsequently detailed oe: pamphlet 
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on the “ Dry Collodion Process.” Those who havesg&en what’can 
be done with both wet ad dry collodion on albumented plates, in 
Mr. Barnes’s hands, may be well satisfied with such results. 

A paper has recently been published by Mr. Neyile, which may 
be termed a modification of Mr. Barnes's process for dry plates. 
He simply coats the plates with, a mixture of half albumen and 
half water, and dries them; but-f should prefer Mr. MacNab’s for- 
mula, Mr. Nevile uses an old collodion with a rotten film in pre- 


ee 
ference to a newer one, and sensitises in the ordinary nitrate bath, 
letting the plate remain double the usual time. After taking it 
out he washes it for half a minute in a bath of water made slightly 
acid with citric acid; this has the same effect as sensitising in an 
aceto-nitrate bath. The plate is then set up to dry, and the drying 
may be completed by artificial heat. After exposure the plate ig 
again put into the citric acid water to moisten the film, and is de- 
veloped with a solution of pyrogallic and citric acids and a few 
drops of silver, in the way indicated above. The developement ig 
not longer than with wet collodion. Wash and fix with hypo- 
sulphite of soda. The plates by this method are not easily spoiled 
by over-exposure. If they are to be exposed in one or two days 
after preparation no preservative solution need be used, but if the 
plates are required to be kept for some time before exposure, give 
them a coating of dilute albumen, and drain off before they are 
dried. 

I think it of importance to direct the attention of your readers 
to these two processes, as they are both closely related, and I shall 
be happy to find that they will not only be practised but improved 
upon. If Mr. Barnes would give us the benefit of his experience 
in the latter mode of operating, I am sure I shall not be the only 
person who will thank him for imparting information on a subject 
which he has made peculiarly his own, as he was unquestionably 
an independent inventor of the dry collodion process on albumenised 
plates, and the first to point out the necessity of employing a col- 
lodion giving a structureless film for the dry process 
AN AMATEUR, 
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SILVER PRINTING PROCESSES, 
Inciuding Salting, Sensitising, Toning, Fiwing, and Testing Baths. 
By C.J. Burner. 

(Continued from page 90.) 


No. 9*, 

Hydrofluoric-ammonio-nitrate bath made on the same principle 
as those already described, but by adding hydrofluoric acid or 
fluoride of ammonium* (or potassium) to an ammonio-nitrate bath, 

No. 10. 

Fluo-nitrate of silver bath, formed by adding fluoride of ammo- 
nium (of potasium or of sodium) to a neutral nitrate of silver bath. 
This bath is specially intended for sensitising paper salted ac- 
cording to formule 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, and allied formule. 

No. 11. 

Benzoate of silver being to a considerable extent soluble, we 
may form a neutral benzoic-nitrate bath by adding benzoate of 
soda (or of ammonia) to a neutral nitrate of silver bath.{ Intended 
for salting chloride, chloro-bromide, and pure bromide-salted papers. 
This bath should also be tried with albumenised papers. 

Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

An ammonio-nitrate bath, with the addition of, in the first in- 
stance, a small quantity of hydrofluoric acid or fluoride, and then 
(12) benzoic acid (or a benzoate) to saturation, and similar, but 
with (13) citric, (14) formic, (15) oxalic, (16) succinic, (17) tartaric, 
or other acid instead of benzoic. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20. 

Baths, by adding (18) benzoate of soda (or ammonia), or (19) for- 
miate, or of (20) malate soda to a neutral nitrate bath, along with 
fluoride of ammonium or potassium, 


N.B.—Should any one ask me which of all the various formula 
yet published I would recommend for one who has not leisure for 
trying, or does not care about trying, a variety of processes, but 
wishes to set to work with one thoroughly good and reliable-on 


* Hydrofluoric acid. unless very dilute, must be cautiously handled. The bi-fluoride 
of ammonium is a convenient salt. 

N.B.—All baths or solutions containing fluorides or hydrofluoric acid should be used 
only in gutta percha vessels. Can a neglect of this precaution have any thing to do with 
the discrepancies of opinion, as to advantages of the introduction of fluorides in nega- 
tive processes ? 

+ Though I have got good pictures from papers containing fluorides, I do not yet under 
take to pronounce whether there is any thing of importance gained by their use in 
printing, but give these sensitising baths (ie, 9 and 10 and 12-20) containing them 
merely to show what I believe to be, on principle, the best way of introducing them, if 
they are to be used. 5 

N.B.—I have not yet been able to get the fluorides to ake the place of chlorides, 
bromides, or iodides (fluorine seeming, at least in this combination, much less readily 
allotropisable than its allies), Tad it been capable of replacing them, the fluorides 
of silver being very easily soluble, we might have been able to simplify our operations by 
dispensing altogether with separate salting bath, and the fixing without hyposulphite 
would also have been greatly expedited. 

1? The citrate tartrate, &c,, and othey salts which are nearly insoluble in water 
(even more than the benzoate), being yet soluble to some extent in a nitrate bath, might 
be also introduced in this same way ; also the malates and formiates, 
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process, I think I might venture to reply, —Take chloro-bromide 
paper,* salted by my formula A, No. 1, or else, according to tone, 
&c. wished, common chloride of ammonium or sodium salted 
paper,t and sensitise it with a bath prepared according to my sen- 
sitising formule B, No. 1 or 2, by the addition of citric or benzoic 
acid to the old ammonio-nitrate bath (or you may neutralise partly 
with each acid). You will then have a paper which will give you 
fully as good results, as to tone and adequate representation of 
the negative, as any now in use, and which, especially when pre- 
pared with citric acid, keeps much better in the sensitive condition 
than the old ammonio-nitrate papers will do. You have all, and I 
think more than all, the advantages, as to the results obtained, of 
the old ammonio-nitrate paper, without the liability to discolora- 
tion which has stood so much in the way of its more extended use. 
Those, however, who prefer the old plain neutral nitrate bath, should 
try it on papers salted according to salting formule A, 2, 3, 8 (or 
some of the others containing salts of vegetable acids). Benzoate 
and citrate of soda (or tartrate of ammonia) together, instead of 
either of the two alone, answer very well in mixture along with 
the chloride (or chloro-bromide). The mixtures of these vegetable 
salts I would recommend for use in albumenising papers for those 
who must have albumenised papers, though for my own part, except 
for stereoscopic prints, I, as a general rule, dislike albumen. 

Photographers will take note that the materials I have specially 
recommended are all quite accessible.£ Benzoic acid is obtainable 
at any chemist’s shop, and should not cost more than Is. 6d. per 
ounce; benzoate of soda can either be purchased or easily made 
from the acid; citrate of soda is purchasable or easily made ; tar- 
trate of ammonia easily made, or Rochelle salt purchasable at 1d. 
per ounce; also that oxalate of ammonia is cheaply purchasable ; 
formiate of soda and succinic acid, or succinate of ammonia, are to 
be got at. some of the principal chemical shops; fluorides of potas- 
sium and hydrofluoric acid ditto; malic, racemic, and meconic 
acids are occasionally to be met with; fumaric acid and its salts 
must be made, and I have not yet got them tried in the pure state. 


(To be continued.) 
pane ee US Ses 


POSITIVE PRINTING. PRESERVATION OF 
SHNSITISHD PAPER. 


Tap researches of Messrs. Dayanne and Girard have now extended 
to the causes of the discolouration of sensitised paper, and to the 
means of effectually obviating them. Paper prepared with nitrate 
of silver, it is well known, will not keep many hours; it becomes 
discoloured and of a scorched appearance, while it loses its sensitive- 
ness, and becomes altogether unfit for producing good positives. 
This deterioration takes place within a period of time that varies 
with the ‘state of the weather and with the quality of the paper: 
it is most rapid in a warm moist atmosphere, but proceeds much 
more slowly in one that is cold anddry. Papers prepared by other 
methods, as with the chromates for example, do not undergo this 
deterioration; but the employment of paper prepared with the 
chromates would upset all our present modus operandi, while the 
peek obtained would be vastly inferior to those yielded by nitrate 
of silver. 

In tracing the cause of this deterioration in sensitised paper, 
we must remember that the surface is formed by the mixture of 
two very distinct bodies, insoluble chloride of silver, and soluble 
nitrate of silver in great excess, which remains on the surface in a 
free state—they are both indispensable to the obtaining of a 
good proof, with all the half tones and relief so much coveted by 
artistic photographers. Upon examination, it was found that the 
free nitrate is the cause of the discolouration of the paper; for 
upon taking a sheet of silvered paper and dividing it in two parts, 
and washing one to remove all the free nitrate, so that nothing 
remained on the paper but the insoluble chloride, this portion 
underwent no alteration when kept in the dark, while the other 


* Paper salted with bromide alone also deserves a trial. I have got not bad results 
on it when sensitised with these baths. A bromide and benzoate salted paper, sen- 
sitised with nitrate of silver, also gives good proofs. 

+ Marion's or Canson’s salted, as sold, gives capital tones. 

+ Imight have varied the manufacture of some of the sensitising baths, had I not 
been so anxious to attend to this, e.g by., recommending the pure solutions of citrate, 
penzoate, succinate, and other allied salts of silver in ammonia, and discarding the 
nitrate altogether. I might also have recommended the double salts, generally freely 
soluble and easily crystallisable, (and which might readily be prepared for sale in crys- 
tals, if in demand) which are formed by their yegetable acids in combination with 
ammonia and silyer-oxide together. Both these classes of baths will yield good prints, 
and are highly deserving of the photographer's attention ; though with the exception, 
perhaps, of the acetate and carbonate, not generally articles of commerce, the orga ic 
acid salts are in most cases so readily obtainable by double decomposition and precipi- 
tation in the case of sparingly soluble ones, as tartrate and citrate, or by solution of 
carbonate or oxide of silver in the acid in the case of more soluble ones, that there is, 
eyen now, not much of an obstacle in the photographers way, 3 


portion became rapidly discoloured, and at the expiration of three 
or four days was quite unfit for use. This preservative power of 
chloride of silver is permanent, whatever may be the quantity in 
the paper. 
It would therefore be easy to prepare a silvered paper, that 
could be kept in good condition for a long time, by simply freeing 
it from the excess of nitrate of silver, but in that case the paper 
would be unfit for photographic purposes. ‘The deterioration of 
positive paper in the dark is evidently due to the action of the 
free nitrate of silver upon the organic substance of the paper : this 
deterioration may be promoted by secondary causes, such as great 
concentration of the nitrate, or the prolonging of the time the 
paper is allowed to float on the silver solution, or as the sizing 
may haye a greater or lesser tendency to combine with the nitrate 
of silver; every experiment however tends to prove, that the free 
nitrate is the sole cause of the discolouration of the sensitive paper. 
It has been observed by every one, that sensitised paper becomes 
darker on the back than on the face, which may be easily ex- 
plained, from the fact, that on the surface of the paper the free 
nitrate is mixed with chloride of silver, which takes no part in 
producing the deterioration, while the back is charged with free 
nitrate, which penetrates by capillary attraction. 
The mode of manufacturing the paper, and the nature of its 
sizing, have also an influence on the deterioration of the sensitised- 
paper. English papers, strongly sized with ge atine, undergo less 
change than papers of continental make, amongst which those 
that contain the least sizing, are the most subject to change. 
The more sizing there is in the paper, the less nitrate is absorbed 
y capillary attraction. This fact induces the be ief, that the 
salts of alumina, which possess the property of inducing imper- 
meability in tissues, may, when judiciously employed, communi- 
cate to photographic paper a conservative property. This is 
roved by experiment. Positive papers salted with chloride of 
sodium, to which one per cent. of alum is a ded, preserve their 
integrity much longer than when prepared in the usual manner. 
In seeking to discover the law governing the alteration of 
sitised paper, and taking as a guide the changes in ozonized 
paper when exposed to humidity, we may conclude that moisture 
plays a very important part in the alteration sensitised papers 
undergo. When prepared paper is kept in a state of absolute dry- 
ness, it retains for an indefinite 
perties. Pieces of positive pa 
been suspended, in the dark, in j é 
hygrometric substances, such as chloride of calcium, ¢; 
potass, &c.; at the expiration of three months the paper 
gone no alteration, not the slightest discolouration was 
while the other portions of the.same papers, kept in port olios, were 
stained. Thus it appearg,that when sensitised paper is preserved 
in a completely dry state, in an atmosphere also quite dry, it un- 
dergoes no deterioration, but is at the end of three months as fit 
for use as at first. 
Boxes may be éasily constructed in which this condition is ful- 
filled. At the bottom is placed the hygrometric substance, covered 
with a frame fitting tightly, upon which a piece of fine linen is 
strained; above, bué not in contact with the linen, the sensitised 
papers may be kept. The top of the cover may be lined with 
some yielding substance, into which the interior of the box should 
press tightly, so as to preclude the admission of air. 
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ON PRINTING GLASS TRANSPARENCIES. 
By T. H. Nevinx and James Dorrineron. 
[Read at the Meeting of the Manchester Photographie Society, by Mr. Dorrington. ] 
(Concluded from page 192.) 

These earlier suggestions appear, however, to have been nearly 
overlooked, for they have never been extensively employed by 
either amateurs or professionals, so far as is known. In his first 
experiment with the albumen, prior to applying the collodion, Mr. 
Nevill carried out Mr. George Nevile’s suggestions literally, wash- 
ing the plates in water slightly acidulated with citric acid. The 
result, however, was a failure, so far as the picture was concerned; 
but the tenacity of the film was found perfect, and thus one great 
difficulty was in a fair way of being overcome. 

The next experiments were made by combining certain parts of 
Mr. George Nevile’s process with our old favourite — the raspberry 
syrup. ‘he plates were first coated with albumen; then, after 
being dried, were covered with collodion in the usual way, and 
after sensitising were treated exactly according to the formula 
framed by Mr. Sisson, for the raspberry syrup. From plates so 
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prepared the result was at times most satisfactory, as will seem 
by the specimens now upon the table, numbered 1, 2, 8, and 4. 

But it was found that there was very frequently a tendency to 
become dirty in the developement, as exhibited in pictures No. 5 
and 6, for which no satisfactory reason could be found, for this ten- 
dency was very irregular. In the most carefully prepared plates, 
the dirty deposit sometimes made its appearance immediately on 
the application of the developing solution, and at other times only 
about the time that the developement was on the point of com- 
pletion. In every case, being within the film, it was irremoyvable, as 
exemplified in No. 5 plate, where an attempt was made to remove it. 

It was at this stage of his later experiments—the earlier ones of 
which he had already made known to me, from time to time, as they 
were being carried on—that Mr. Nevill showed me what results he 
had obtained, and asked me if I could suggest any means of re- 
moving the difficulty he had met with. My first idea was that the 
dirt was owing to the use of common water, not distilled, and I 
repeated his experiments, carefully preparing the plates with dis- 
tilled water. The result was the same. It then occurred to me to 
try gelatine in the place of albumen; and, accordingly, I prepared 
some gelatine from the formula given by Dr. Hill Norris, in Decem- 
ber, 1856, through the Journal of the Photographic Society. On try- 
ing the first plates so prepared I was delighted with the result :— it 
was entirely successful with each of two plates so prepared, whilst 
several other combinations which I had made at the same time were 
defective in one respect or other, and were at once abandoned. 


Tur Process Now EMPLOYED. 


Having been applied to by many parties for the details of the 
process, which has evidently not been fully understood, as may be 
gathered from paragraphs in the various journals, I now proceed to 
give them, at the risk of rendering this paper unduly long, and of 
the repetition being thought tedious :— 

First, then, to prepare the gelatine, take 

Nelson’s Patent Gelatine........0... 
Distilled water ............ . T ounces. 
Alcohol sees 1 ounce. 


Soak the gelatine in about one ounce of the water, then dissolve it 
completely by heat. When dissolved, and nearly cool, add the 
remaining six ounces of water, and the alcohol; also a small quan- 
tity (half a teaspoonful, or less, is sufficient) of albumen, that has 
been beaten up. Heat the whole to boiling temperature, before 
which the spirit causes the albumen to coagulate. Allow it to 
settle in a warm place, after which filter carefully. When properly 
prepared, the gelatine solution is perfectly bright and clear. 

With this, whilst warm, coat the plates as with collodion, taking 
care to effect this by once pouring on and off. Dry by rearing on 
one corner. If the plates are a little damp, they are the more 
easily coated. A large quantity of plates may be gelatined at a 
time, and so kept till wanted for use. 

Before coating with collodion, warm the plates at the fire, so as 
to ensure the surface of the gelatine being quite dry ; and when 
cool, proceed as with the ordinary collodion process, and sensitise in 
a neutral bath. I use thirty-five grains of nitrate of silver to the 
ounce of water. Any good collodion, positive or negative, seems 
to answer; but the plates on the table are mostly taken with 
Keene’s collodion, as prepared for Fothergill’s process. ‘A very old 
collodion, in some cases, gives an opalescent film, which it is ag 
well to avoid, although it disappears when varnished. Collodiongs 
prepared with resin are still more objectionable in the same re- 
Spect. 

The plate, on removal from the bath, is passed into a dish of dis- 
tilled water, and left there until another plate is ready to take its 
place, when it is passed into a second dish of water, and afterwards 
to a third, by which time it has received the necessary amount of 
washing. 

It is then transferred into a dish containing the raspberry syrup, 
diluted with six times its bulk of water, in which dish it remains 
until the fifth plate is ready to be taken from the bath. 

When taken out of the syrup dish, the plates should be placed 
in one corner, and left to dry naturally, in a dark room of course. 


sectsserees 60 grains, 


THE PRINTING. 


Before using these plates it is perhaps as well to warm them 
slightly at a dull fire, so as to prevent any chance of the film 
adhering to the negative, although I have seldom found this neces- 
saty in practice; for, whilst the back of the plate, unless cleaned, 
is often very tacky, the syrup on the collodion side seems generally 
to get almost entirely absorbed into the film, especially after the 
plates haye been prepared for a few days. 


After printing I first moisten the surface with water, and then 
develope with a solution — 


Pyrogallic acid...... es\atiale Selah tolonslelnerselait erin’ 
Glac. acetic acid 
Water ... ... L ounce, 


to which a little alcohol may be added if preferred. Theoretically, 
perhaps, no alcohol should be used; but I find, by experience, that 
the developing solution flows more readily when a small quantity 
of aleohol is added. To one and a-half or two drachms of this add 
three or four grains of a solution of nitrate of silver, forty grains 
to the ounce of water, and pour this on and off over the moistened 
plate. The silver should always be added to the developing solu- 
tion before the latter is poured over the plate. In a few minutes 
the picture makes its appearance, and the developement may be 
carried on, generally with the same solution, until sufficient inten- 
sity is obtained. Fix with cyanide of potassium, or with hyposulphite 
of soda. Wash well, and dry. If there should be any deposit of 
dirt, which in this process can only arise from careless developement, 
or from a bath being out of order, it will be found to be merely on the 
surface, and can readily be removed entirely, by again wetting the 
plate, and rubbing it whilst under the tap with cotton wool or 
with the finger. It is, however, imperative that the plate be well 
dried before attempting the cleaning away of dirty deposit after, 
or during the course of, developement, otherwise the film will rub 
off; although, after drying, it will bear any reasonable amount of 
rubbing. 
It is not necessary to varnish these pictures before mounting, 
They are not in any way improved by a varnish, which often, in 
fact, brings only defects, from spots of dust or uneven flow. 

It will be seen, from this paper, that we advance No claims to 
any new discovery. We have simply followed. out and combined 
ideas previously published; and before attaining a process suf- 
ficiently successful to be worthy of communication to this society, 
have patiently worked our way with partial successes, but far more 
numerous failures, the trouble of which others who may be disposed 
to follow in our steps may now be saved. We shall feel amply 
repaid for our own pains and labour if the process which I have 
now detailed prove as successful in the hands of others as it now 
almost invariably does in our own; and we are glad to be in some 
measure able to reciprocate, by this communication, the many use- 
ful hints and suggestions that we have from time to time received 
from our fellow-members in particular, as also from the generally 
free communications of our brother photographers at large—an 
easy, simple, and expeditious method of printing glass transparen- 
cies having long been a desideratum. 


2 grains, 
...20 minims, 
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PRODUCTS RESULTING FROM THE ACTION OF BRO- 
MINE AND CHLORINE UPON WOOD SPIRIT, 
By M. 8. Crozz. 


I, WHEN bromine is gradually added to pure methylated alcohol, 
an energetic reaction takes place, accompanied with a considerable 
elevation of temperature. The wood-spirit employed in this 
operation must be put into a tubulated retort, and the bromine 
introduced through a long tube reaching to the bottom. 

The acid vapours resulting from the reaction pass over into a 
tubular receiver surrounded with ice; one portion of the vapours 
condense into a liquid acid, containing unaltered wood-spirit and 
hydrobromic methyl-ether in solution; the rest passes into the 
atmosphere in the state of hydrobromic ether, mingled with a very 
irritating volatile substance which excites tears. 

About ten or twelve parts of bromine are employed for one part 
by weight of wood-spirit; when the reaction is complete, the liquid 
in the retort separates into two portions: the lightest is acid, 
being a saturated aqueous solution of hydrobromic acid ; the cther, 
more dense, constitutes the principal product of the operation ; it 
is an oily liquid, of an amber colour, which soon becomes a solid 
mass formed of colourless crystals, when exposed to the air after 
many washings with distilled water. 

The crystals formed remain impreznated with the volatile irri- 
tating substance already mentioned. They are purified by being 
pressed between bibulous paper, so as to completely remove the 
liquid that soils them; they are next treated with warm absolute 
alcohol: the filtered solution deposits, upon cooling, colourless 
prismatic crystals, similar to those of nitrate of potassa. 

The centesimal composition of this product is the same as that 
of bromal, resulting from the action of bromine upon the ordinary 
alcohol ; but as all its physical properties are different, it must be 


designated by a special name; that which at the same time ex- 
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presses the written formula of the body and its chemical function, 
is — parabromalide. : 

The formula Ct H Br? 02, or one of its multiples, represents the 
composition of parabromalide; it is deduced from several analyses 
made upon products obtained at various operations. 

The following equation shows that parabromalide produced from 
bromine and wood-spirit arises simply from an eclemination of 
water and hydrobromic acid :— 

2 (C2 Ht 02) + 8 Br = C4 H Br? O2 + 2HO + 5H Br. 

The density of parabromalide is 3°107; it melts at 67° C.; when 
distilled, it is decomposed. At about 200° 0. it decomposes into 
bromine and hydrobromic acid; elevation of temperature destroys 
it completely, forming a mass of carbon in the retort. It is com- 
pletely insoluble in water ; its best solvent is concentrated alcohol ; 
chloroform dissolves a large quantity ; it is decomposed by a dilute 
aqueous solution of potash into formiate and bromoform, in the 
same manner as its isomeric body bromal. 

Cold alcoholic-ammonia solution acts upon parabromalide nearly 
like potash; but when the operation is conducted in closed tubes, 
at a temperature of 100° C., the reaction is more complex; for, 
besides formiate of ammonia, we find in the liquor the products re- 
sulting from the action of alcoholic ammonia upon bromoform, and 
a brown powder remains in suspension, which appears to be impure 
cyanhydrine. 

IL. The action of chlorine upon wood-spirit has been studied by 
several chemists. In examining this subject anew, I have ascer- 
tained that chlorine acts in exactly the same manner as bromine: 
the principal product of the reaction is a body isomeric with 
chloral — parachloralide ; it separates from the water, and gives 
out much hydrochloric acid, mingled with chloride of methyl. 
The wood-spirit subjected to chlorine must be in the greatest 
possible state of purity, and absolutely anhydrous, obtained by re- 
peated rectification upon powdered quick-lime. 

The chlorine is immediately absorbed by methylated alcohol; 
the action is sometimes so energetic as to occasion explosions. It 
is necessary to operate in diffused light: at first the apparatus 
must be properly cooled; but towards the end of the operation 
the retort must be warmed, so as to distil the product in a current 
of chlorine. 

The oily liquid saturated with chlorine is mixed with its volume 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. After twenty-four hours it is dis- 
tilled upon massicot in a current of dried carbonic acid. 

Parachloralide is a liquid similar to chloral; its density is 1:5765 
at 14°C. It boils at 182° C., and distils almost without residue. 
It has a suffocating odour, similar to that of perchloroformic ether ; 
its insolubility in water permits of its being perfectly distinguished 
from chloral, from which it also differs in its boiling point being 
almost double. With the fixed alcalis and alcoholic ammonia it 
behaves exactly like parabromalide. 

The formula of parachloralide (C+ H Cl§ 02 ) probably represents 
only two volumes of vapour; so it is with the formula of para- 
bromalide, which, if the hypothesis be true, must be doubled. 
This is a point to be investigated. The determination of the 
density of the vapour of parachloralide, made at the temperature 
of 265° C., has given but very unsatisfactory results; for the 
liquid in the receiver undergoes alteration in becoming coloured 
and producing a little hydrochloric acid gas. 

Between chloral and parachloralide, and between bromal and 
parabromalide, there must exist the same relation as between 
ordinary aldehyde and its isomeric modifications, paraldehyde, 
metaldehyde, and etaldehyde; unfortunately, the equivalent of 
these products has not been definitely ascertained, and we cannot 
derive any conclusions from these relations that will establish the 
equivalent of the two new bodies described above. 

AP ER eee 
COLLODION FROM CELLULOSE. 
By M. D. Van Monckuoven. 
Tue discovery of M. Schweitzer, recently detailed in this Journal 
(page 80), of a new solvent for cellulose, has excited much interest 
among photographers, in the hope that a new collodion would be 
obtained, in which cellulose would replace gun-cotton, The ex- 
periments of an eminent scientific photographer, M. Van Monck- 
hoven, lead us to hope that this desirable result is arrived at. He 
dissolved recently-precipitated oxide of silver in the cupro-ammo- 
hiacal solution of cellulose, and spreading the liqnid on a glass 
plate, put it when dry into dilute hydriodic or hydrobromic acid. 
A white layer of iodide or bromide of silver is formed, but it was 
impossible to obtain a clear and transparent image upon ry aa 


continuous layer of reduced silver is formed beneath the layer of 
cellulose, and the superficial image is lost. The same results at- 
tended the employment of the ammoniacal deuto-bromide of cop- 
per (2 Cu. Br, 5 N H®) and the ammoniacal iodide 2 (N H*), Cu. I, 
3 HO, a brown veil of metallic silver alvays formed beneath the 
image. These results are named to warn others against under- 
taking useless experiments. 

The methods that succeeded are as follows :— 

The ammoniacal solution of deutoxide of copper is prepared 
either by saturating concentrated ammonia by oxide of copper 
recently prepared, or in employing the method of M. Pelygot, 
vhich is much the simplest.* When the solid impurities are quite 
settled, dissolve cotton in the liquid in the proportion of eighty- 
five grains to the pint. A thick liquid results, which is gradually 
diluted with water, until all the cotton is dissolved. Then a con- 
centrated solution of iodide of potassium is added, so that thirty 

five ounces of the solution of oxide of cupro-ammonium will contain 
from seventy-five to one hundred-and-fifty grains of iodide. It is 
this mixture with which the glass plates are coated. 

All the beauty of the proof will depend upon the preparation of 
the cupro-ammoniacal liquor, which must be thick, so that it flows 
slowly over the glass plate, and it must be quite transparent when 
dry. If the fluid is too thin the image will be superficial, without 
intensity, and will be washed away under a stream of water. 

The ammoniacal solution, when poured on the glass, should 
spread itself evenly; it evaporates slowly; when the excess of 
the liquid is drained off, the plate is set against the wall. Two 
modes of operating next present themselves. 

1st. After the plate has been allowed to evaporate afew minutes 
only, the coating becomes opaline, and an excess of liquid falls to 
the lower edge of the glass, which must be removed by a piece of 
tissue paper; the plate is then immersed in the nitrate of silver 
bath, to which recently-precipitated acetate of silver and acetic 
acid are added. The coating becomes white, as in the usual 
method, by the iodide of silver formed ; it is then exposed in the 
camera, and afterwards developed as in the ordinary process. 

2nd. If, on the other hand, the plate is allowed to become quite 
dry, the ammonia being quite eliminated by evaporation, the 
ordinary reaction of alkaline iodides upon the salts of the deutoxide 
of copper takes place; that is, protiodide of copper (Cu. I) is 
formed in the layer of cellulose, and iodine on the surface. Such a 
plate becomes red when dry. Plunged in the nitrate of silver 
bath, it yields a superficial picture, which the slightest washing 
removes, and metallic silver is formed under the image, through 
the presence of proto-iodide of copper. But as this method will 
be preferred by photographers on account of its simplicity, a 
remedy for its inconveniences may be found by passing the plate 
into a bath of anhydrous alcohol, into which a current of dry 
ammoniacal gas has been driven. The free iodine is transformed 
into iodide of ammonium, and aldehyde is formed :— 

21 + 2NH3 + C+ H6 02 = 2 NH#I + Ct Ht 0? 
The plate becomes white after an immersion of a few seconds, 
On removing it from the bath, it must be agitated in the air, so as 
to remove the excess of ammonia by evaporation; then plunged, 
humid as it is, into the nitrate of silver bath; afterwards proceed 
as in the ordinary method. In this way may be obtained proofs of 
very fine quality, transparent, and free from spots. 

It is certain that cellulose may supersede gun-cotton in collodion, 
to the great gain to photography in simplicity, economy, and 
excellent results. 
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ON THE UTILIZATION OF NITRATE OF SILVER BATH. 


It is frequently desirable to make use of old nitrate of silver 
baths, by concentrating them to a suitable strength for positive 
printing ; but they are seldom found available without some special 
treatment. One method, suggested by Mr. Eliot, is as follows — 
Byaporate the bath solution till it is of the strength of fifty or 
sixty grains to the ounce; then add citric acid, in solution, of any 
strength, until precipitation ceases; then add ammonia, until the 


reddened litmus is restored to its proper colour; filter, and after= 


wards add nitric aci 

is first added, a prec 
amount has been add 
acid. The solution, 
paper floated upon i 
not so, there is great 


, two drops to the pint. When the citric acid 
ipitate is formed, which ceases after a small 
ed, and is not increased by further addition of 
when filtered, furnishes rich purple tones to 
t, when the gold bath is very active; if it is 
difficulty in subduing the red colour imparted 


by the free citric acid. When agua ammonia is added, to effect 


neutralization, a furt. 


her precipitation of a light flocculent deposit 


* By digesting copper turnings ina measured quantity of strong ammonia. 
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takes place, which appears to fill the bottle, but, when filtered out, 
is very little. The papers now floated upon the solution, print and 
tone to a dense neutral black, and take the gold readily. When 
two drops of nitric acid are added to the solution, it works as well 
as can be wished. The precipitates appear to be, in the first in- 
stance, iodide of silyer—in the second, citrate of silver. 


eee 


ON A MODIFICATION OF THE META-GELATINE 
PROCESS. 
By Di Wi Hine. 
[Read at the Meeting of the North London Photographic Association, April 27, 1859.] 


Nor having been as successful as I could wish in preparing large 
plates by Fothergill’s process, I have, for some time, used a modifi- 
cation of Maxwell Lyte’s meta-gelatine, which I prepare as follows: 

Soak one-and-a-half ounces of Nelson’s gelatine in eleven ounces 
of distilled water for a few hours; then boil till dissolved, stirring 
constantly ; then add two drachms of sulphuric acid in two ounces 
of distilled water, and boil gently for a quarter of an hour —allow 
it to get cold (I leave it all night); then boil again for a quarter of 
an hour, and neutralise the acid with powdered chalk; filter while 
hot; add one ounce alcohol, and make up the whole; quantity to 
eighteen ounces —filter till quite clear, 

Some prefer adding the white of an ege to the solution before 
diluting it, and boiling till it coagulates, when it runs through the 
filter like water. 

After sensitising the plate, dip it in a gutta percha bath, con- 
taining moderately pure drinking (new river) water, till the water 
runs evenly overit; drain, and wipe the back with sponge; then 
pour on the meta-gelatine along the upper edge, and let it flow in 
an even wave over the plate —let half run off into the waste dish, 
and pour the remainder into the measure for the second application; 
then, with some kind of water, wash it off thoroughly @ la Fother- 
gill, and dry the plates before a fire. I find the picture developes 
more evenly, and is much less liable to stain. I have used it for 
12 x 10 inch plates. The exposure with Ross’s 9 x 7 inch lens, 
§-inch stop, seven or eight minutes. With 4-inch stop, developing 
with iron, two minutes. I use the residues of all sorts of collodion, 
which has been accumulating for years. 

I prefer bringing out the picture with iron, and finishing with 
pyrogallic and citric acids. 

By using old collodion for cleaning the glass and polishing 
thoroughly, I never get a blister, and the plate will bear any amount 
of washing, though it is a good idea to cover the mouth of the tap 
with muslin, which prevents the water coming with too much 
force. 

The method of making the meta-gelatine is nearly the same as 
M. Lyte’s first formula; but he recommended the addition of honey 
and water, which, I think, only increases the risk of failure. 


$$$ 


We extract the following, at the instigation of an esteemed cor- 
respondent, who thinks well of the hints thrown out, although 
some of the assertions made do not at all square with our own 
opinions. We are always, however, glad to let both sides of tho 
question be examined by our readers, conceiving that it is the only 
way of arriving at sound conclusions :— 


ADAPTATION OF THE DEVELOPING. 
The strength of the bath is all the time changing, and the de- 


veloping that will work well to-day may not work at all to-morrow. 
If you cannot procure satisfactory delineations, weaken the de- 
veloper with water until they suit you. I adapt my developing 
every day or two, and can tell in an instant what change need be 
made. Make your collodion and bath by the formule, and then 
dont tamper with them, as any desired result may be produced by 
changing the strength of the developing. Too strong developing 
destroys the delineations, too weak gives smutty lights. 

After being in use some weeks there will be an accumulation of 
alcohol in the bath when this collodion is used, so that the de- 
veloper will not flow over it and develope the negative evenly. 
This “ crawling” of the developer can only be remedied by evapo- 
rating the alcohol from the bath; it can be done by placing the 
solution in a strong open-mouthed bottle: place the bottle in an 
iron or earthen vessel containing water, and heat it gradually until 
the alcohol is evaporated. This operation is attended with some 
little trouble, but after becoming accustomed to it, I find this pro- 
cess has many advantages, which repay more than ten times over 
this one drawback on its practicability. The alcohol can be 


evaporated after the day’s work, and the bath will be ready for uso 
in the morning, after filtering. Alcohol should never be used in 
developing, as it precipitates the iron out of the solution, and is 
the cause of many of the holes in the skies so generally complained 
of.—From an Article in “ Humphrey's Journal” (American), by 
F. B. Gage. 


adlectings of Societies, 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 


TuE usual meeting of this Association was held on Wednesday 
last, the 27th ultimo, at the Myddleton Hall. Grorge SHapzowr, 
Vice-President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Barer exhibited some excellent photographs of scenes at 
Shanklin, Bonchurch, Ventnor, &c., in the Isle of Wight, the negas 
tives having been taken by the oxymel process. 

Mr. Fox, of Little Britain, was elected a member of the Society, 

Mr. Hit read a paper upon A Modification of Mr. Mamwell Lyte's 
Meta-gelatine Process, an abstract of which will be found at page 110. 

A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Barser suggested the use of oxalic acid instead of sulphuric 
acid for making the gelatine, on the ground that oxalate of lime is 
absolutely insoluble. 

Mr. Hitt stated that he dried the plates before the kitchen fire 
(of course with the room darkened) without any detriment to the 
sensitiveness of the plate, not only drying them after they have 
become surface-dry, but also as soon as all flowing moisture had 
ceased. 

The VrcE-PRESIDENT drew attention to the use of hot bricks for 
the purpose, as had been recommended by Mr. Keene for Fothers 
gill’s plates. 

Mr. Barnett exhibited a plate showing the effect of unequal 
drying by heat in producing stains, and considered that as a draws 
back to artificial drying. 

Dr. Ritpy exhibited some negatives by his modification of the 
collodio-albumen process, as published in a former number of this 
Journal. 

Dr. Riney considered that Fothergill’s process is not so certain 
or simple as that he employs. He stated that he believed the 
true theory of the sensitiveness of his plates consisted in the al- 
tered structural condition of the collodion film by coagulation, and 
not from any compound being formed with silver. He asserted that 
a collodion film being sensitised and thoroughly washed from free 
nitrate of silver, coated with albumen, and again washed thoroughly 
while wet, and subsequently immersed in boiling water to coagu- 
late the albuinen —it dries in about a minute after removal from 
the water— and if then exposed in the camera, it is highly sensi- 
tive to the action of the light. 

The CuairMAN suggested the possibility (if Dr. Riley’s theory 
were sound) of coagulating the albumen by means of a sulphate 
of iron bath, and suggested that some of the members should try 
this plan before the next meeting, as well as Dr. Riley’s of coagu- 
lation by hot water. 

It was proposed by Mr. HanNArorp, and agreed to, that this 
discussion be continued at the next meeting, and that dry processes 
generally be taken into consideration. 

Mr, HANNAFoRD mentioned that he had obtained instantaneous 
pictures upon dry plates, and also others with .an exposure of a 
few seconds of time, but that he was not ina sufficiently forward 
condition with his experiments to communicate his results. He 
mentioned, however the following facts :—After taking the plates 
from the sensitising bath, and slightly washing them, they are 
dipped into a bath of solution of citrate or acetate of soda (other 
allied salts will of course suggest themselves), by which proceeding 
all the free nitrate becomes converted into citrate acetate, or 
other cognate salt of silver. It now becomes advisable to pour 
over it some preservative solution (say albumen by Fothergill’s 
method), but pictures have been taken by him without any preser- 
vative solution on dry plates. On a plate six hours after prepar- 
ation he had taken an instantaneous stereoscopic negative. ; 

The CuarrMan, in reply to a statement of Dr. Rilcy’s as to his 
belief that no dependence could be placed upon plates prepared by 
Fothergill’s method, remarked that he had been quite successful 
with plates 94 + 74 inches, with several kinds of collodion. 

Mr. Dawson, Mr. Hinz, Mr. Moruey, Mr. Hiszop, Mr, DALTON, 
Mr. Barper, and others, took part in the discussion. 
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The subject of Mr. Young’s (Manchester) discovery of the possi- 
bility of fixing plates before developement was then alluded to, 
and the Vice-President mentioned that he had within the last few 
days tested the point, and found a camera exposed plate developed 
perfectly after removal of the iodide by hyposulphite of soda. 

Mr. Huguus mentioned some interesting facts, ascertained by his 
experience, relative to the comparative rapidity of impressionability 
of plates when developed by iron solutions or by pyrogallic acid, as 
also the effect of bromides and chlorides in the sensitising solutions. 
He stated that with good collodion freshly zodésed, and bath in 
good condition, and good light, the exposure required with either 
developer he found the same. If, however, the temperature were 
low, the light poor, the collodion old, or the bath acid, the tron 
solutions had decidedly the advantage. The addition of bromides 
he found to require an éxcreased exposure (to nearly thrice as long) 
when pyrogallic acid developers were employed, but not any longer 
with iron. Chlorides required a little more time with the iron, but 
with pyrogallic greatly retarded the effect. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to Dr. Riley and Mr. Hughes for 
their respective communications, and the meeting separated. 


——~— 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tus Annual Meeting of this Society was held on the 13th ultimo. 
Mr. Hooper, in the absence of both the President and Vice-President, 
was called to the Chair. 

The SecRETARY read the minutes of the last meeting, which 
were confirmed. 

Mr. James Hopgson was appointed Auditor, to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. 

The Annual Report was then read. 


REPORT. 


The retiring Council, in conformity with the rule which requires them 
to lay before the Annual Meeting a summary of the proceedings of the 
Association, beg to lay their Report before the members. 

Twelve meetings have been held during the past year, the proceedings 
at which are as follows :— 

April 14— Hlection of Officers ; Annual Report read ; Discussion on the 
cause of the separation of the Collodion Film from the Glass in 
the Aceto-nitrate Bath. 

May 12—Mr. Waroury: Paper “ On Wawed Paper Process.” 

June 9 —Mr. Huywoop: Paper “ On Taupenot’s Process.” 

July 14— Discussion on Mr. Wardley’s Paper. 

August 14—Discussion on the proper Exposure to Light of Sensitive 
Surfaces under peculiar cireumstances; Mr. Lescu and Mr. Deanz: 
Communications on Levelling Stands. 

Sept. 8 —Mr. Heywoop : Paper ‘‘ On Fothergill’s Process ;” Mr. Duanz: 
oomunicsticn on the Preparation of a highly Albumenised 

aper. 

Oct. 13 — Discussion on Mr. Heywood’s Paper. 

Nov. 10 — Discussion, introduced by Mr. Hooper, on Photoglyphs and 
several other subjects. . 

Dec. 9—Dr. Roscoz, the President: Paper ‘‘ On the Measurement of 
the Chemical Action of Light;” Mr. Hoorrr: Communication on 
Carbon Printing; Mr. Hexwoop: Communication on Alkaline 
Chloride of Gold Toning. 

Jan, 12 — Discussion on Printing and Alkaline Gold Toning; a circular 
Moveable Diaphragm was exhibited by Mr. Horr; Discussion on 
Washing Prints, Dark Slides for Dry Plates from milled-boards, 
and Developement of Pictures in Daylight. 

Feb. 9 pe Hooper communicated a Self-acting Method of Washing 

Prints. 

March 9 —Mr. Rogerson: Paper “ On Enlarging Photographic Pictures ;" 
and Nomination of Officers for the ensuing year. 

The Treasurer’s accounts are on the table, and have been found correct 

by Mr. Hodgson, who has been appointed auditor. They show 

that the Society has funds to meet all its engagements, and a balance 
of £1 15s. 3d. 

Your council regrets being compelled to announce a falling off in the 
numbers of the members of the Association, but sees no reason to doubt 
the ultimate usefulness of the Society. Any person who has had much 
to do with public societies understands the case. The ardent photo- 
grapher gathers around him many kindred spirits, and success crowns 
their united efforts; but many who have joined from curiosity fall away 
in the first or second year, leaving only those who can assist each other ; 
and the Council believes that the Society consists now of more practical 
working photographers than it ever has done before. 

Tf members wish the Society to progress, they must second the efforts 
of the Council by canvassing for new members amongst photographers. 

The attendance at the meetings in July and August being small, owing 
to several causes, the Council suggests that Rule 9 be altered to discontinue 
the meetings in those months. ‘The punctuality of opening and closing 
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the meetings has been discussed in the Council, and it recommends 
that the business commence at eight o'clock precisely, and close at 
half-past nine. The irregularity into which the Society has fallen in this 
respect of late is a serious inconvenience to those members residing at a 
distance. 

The Council believes that increased interest would be given to 
the meetings by a short summary of the most interesting news relating 
+o photography ; it would furnish abundant material for discussion and 
experiment; and it is happy in being able to announce that a mem- 
ber, whose services to photography are well appreciated, not only in, but 
beyond the circle of this Society, will perform that duty. 


It was moved and seconded that the Report now read be received, 
approved, and adopted, which was carried unanimously. 

It was moved and seconded that the best thanks of this meeting 
be given to the President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary, and 
Council for their services during the past year, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The votes for Officers were taken by ballot. 
were appointed scrutineers, who found — 

Professor Roscoe was elected President: Mr. Nicholson, Vice- 
President; Mr. Heywood, Secretary ; Mr. Hooper, Treasurer ; and 
Messrs. Meredith, Rogerson, Wardley, Whaite, Thelwall, and 
Fawcett, Council. 

Mr. Hooper then read a summary of intelligence from the pho- 
tographic publications. 

Mr. Warbiey exhibited a box for storing sensitive papers, which 
he believed was as good as any now in the market; any tinman 
could make one. The only point to be guarded against was ad- 
mission of the atmosphere ; and a perforated box, containing chloride 
of calcium to absorb any moisture therein, should be placed inside 
with the papers. 

In reply to an inquiry as to the cause of the creasing and running 
up of the albumen on collodion after fixing in hypo’, Mr. WARDLEY 
stated that some samples of hypo’ act so, but that he found it cor- 
rected by adding a few drops of acetic acid to the fixing bath. 

Nine gentlemen were elected as members. 

It was moved and seconded that the words “ except the months 
July and August” be added to Rule 9. 

The thanks of the meeting were then given to the Chairman, 
which concluded the business. 


Two gentlemen 


——— 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tux monthly meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday evening 
last, the 26th ultimo, Mr, Hower, one of the Vice-presidents, 
oceupied the chair. ; 

There being no paper to be read, Various matters connected with 
photography were discussed. First came the point started by Mr. 
Johnstone at the previous meeting, as to the best mode of preparing 
French paper, so as to free it from the inferior sizing to which it 
was subjected. The process was again described in terms similar 
to those already reported in this Journal. 

Mr. OsporN mentioned that, some time ago, when working the 
calotype process in Suffolk, he met with a continuous succession of 
failures; up to a certain point the negative came up well, but then 
it gradually went brown all over. 

Mr. JoHNsToNr said this might arise from more than one cause. 
If there was a small excess of nitrate of silver in the iodised paper, 
or an excess of iodide of potassium left in it, it would brown; and 
this would also be the result if it were under-exposed, and a de- 
veloper with an under proportion of acid were used. 

Mr. Ossorn: These were tried in every possible way—long ex- 
posure and short exposure; but all browned in the developing. 

Mr. Jonnstone: After you have washed the paper by the double 
wash, if it gets the slightest gleam of light it will be good for 
nothing: you would not discover it till after you have developed. 

Mr. Osporn: Do you mean to say that iodised paper always 
ought to be kept in the dark ? 

Mr. Jonnstone: Yes, while it is being prepared. You should 
not prepare a paper by strong candle light unless there is a yellow 
shade. 

Mr. Osnorn: Many people, in using single wash, coat the paper 
in an ordinary lighted room. 

Mr. Jonnstone: In single wash you do not run any risk, because 
the nitrate is entirely neutralised by the excess of iodide. 

Some conversation next took place regarding the various photo- 
graphic agents, Mr. JoHNSTONE stating that fourteen years ago he 
used iron for this purpose. His first experiment was with some 
sulphate of iron which had been made eighteen months. He took 
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a piece of paper, washed it with nitrate of silver, dried it, put a 
small lithograph in contact with it, put glass over it, and held it in 
the sun till he had counted a hundred. He then took a little of 
the sulphate of iron, poured it into a flat dish, immersed the paper, 
and in five or six seconds a tolerably fair negative was developed. 
The next experiment, being with a new solution, did not answer. 
The sulphate first used had no doubt become peroxydised to a 
considerable extent, so that there was acid which kept the pictures 
clean. 

The subject of Niépce’s “bottled up light” was next introduced 
by Mr. Jounstonr, who asked whether any gentleman had made 
experiments ? 

Mr. Bourne said he had done so, but had signally failed. 

Mr. Jounstonn said he had tried similar experiments as M. 
Niépce, but had come to different conclusions. What M. Nigpce 
said was in reality no conclusion. He said the light was absorbed 
and was given out after a time, but, unfortunately for the notion, the 
same results could be produced in two different ways without the 
action of light at all. Both electricity and heat could produce them. 

Mr. Ossorn said one singular thing was that this “bottled 
light” would not pass through glass. If it was really a bottled 
light one would think it would pass as well through a glass 
negative as through paper, just as with heat. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE said Daguerre asserted that electricity was the 
great exciting cause in photography, but he never showed the 
mode of action. He (Mr. J.) hoped, in a short time, to be able to 
explain how chemical action arose and was carried on. 

After conversing about the best form of tent, &c., the meeting 
adjourned. 


Aractical Instructions ov Coloring Photographs, 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ConoRED photographs occupy an undeservedly questionable situa- 
tion: the artist curls his lip at them, and the photographer re- 
gards them with a sneer. he one says they are no paintings, the 
other that they are no photographs; thus the art of photographic 
coloring, unrecognised by either, must seek consolation in the fact 
that it is embraced none the less eagerly by both. At exhibitions 
of paintings colored photographs are peremptorily refused, and it 
is very frequently advised that they should not be received for 
photographic exhibitions. The truth is that an artistically painted 
photograph combines the best and highest qualities of both photo- 
graphy and art :— the camera providing truthfulness of light, shade, 
and resemblance; the painter adding those beauties and effects 
from whieh all pictures derive their greatest value. A mere like- 
ness is valuable during the life of its possessor, but cannot outlive 
the love or respect of the friend or relative who may chance to 
own it; while a genuine work of art “will preserve the remem- 
brance of the homeliest woman and the poorest individual, when 
every trace of the most beautiful female or the most august sove- 
reign have been swept by time from the memory of man.” If 
the beautiful and the true are united, their productions surely claim 
the very highest standard of worth, surpassing all those which are 
merely true or merely beautiful. 

Let the scientific man of the camera and the studious son of the 
pallette, then, throw aside all their childish jealousies, and combine 
their efforts for the production of works valuable both for fidelity 
to nature and artistic merit. 

“Unity is strength,” and the truthful can have no better mate 
than the beautiful. 

The best interests of photography are served by advocating its 
union with art, in demanding for it a much higher standard of 
worth than it can ever claim as a simple mechanical acquirement, 
calling for no greater intellectual effort than that implied by care- 
fulness and manipulatory skill. 

Photography should stand as high in the domain of art as it does 
in that of science, and its professors should consider the principles 
and theories of great painters as legitimate a branch of their study 
as optics and chemistry. 

The photographer who has mastered the philosophical principles 
of his art knows the difficulties he meets with in combatting its 
imperfections. The effect of form is dependent upon light and 
shade, but, independent of this, colors having in themselves photo- 
genic power produce in the photograph both lights and shadows, 
thus effecting a positive alteration of mote or less consequence in 
form itself. 


Of no less importance are objections arising from the imperfect 
nature of our optical arrangements, such as the distortion of 
advancing and receding objects, without referring to others de- 
manding a more complicated and detailed description. 

This being the case the advantages of an educated eye must be 
apparent to every photographer, as he may otherwise overlook 
upon the focussing glass of his camera remediable errors, and per- 
petuate them in his photograph to the injury both of himself and 
his art. 

Tn the next chapter, I shall venture to suggest some of the more 
prominent principles of pictorial effect in connection with photo- 
graphic portraiture, and in conducting my instructions to a close, 
I shall always so endeavour to combine the practical and theor- 
etical, that the how may be safely founded upon the why, hoping to 
beget that habit of thoughtfulness in the student without which 
there is little chance of ultimate success. 

Permit me to remark, that no department of the fine arts pos- 
sesses greater claims to feminine attention than photographic color- 
ing, the demand for its professors is fast increasing, and colored 
photographie portraiture bids fair to outstrip all its rivals, many of 
my pupils have been ladies, some of whom are now well known as 
accomplished and meritorious colorists. 

If in the course of these chapters any of my readers should 
find passages at all imperfect or obscure (which as I have no pre- 
tensions as an author is probable), I shall very willingly answer 
any questions they may please to ask, or give any further infor- 


mation they may think necessary for successful progress, 
(To be eontinued.) 


Letters to a Young Dbotographer. 
No. 1X. 


My Drar Evsesius, 

Do I remember your grandmother? That dear 
delightful old lady, to whom we paid a flying visit on our way to 
the Lakes? When I forget her, may my right hand forget its 
cunning. Is she not as fair and prim as a maiden of eighteen? is 
not her voice as melodious as the note of the blackbird? and is not 
her face radiant with smiles, such a one as only a Raphael could 
paint? Shall I forget her whipt syllabubs —her strawberries and 
cream, and those tea-cakes, which refreshed us, after our dusty 
journey, like manna in the wilderness, while seated in the jessamine 
arbour? No, never! Should I like to see a portrait of her? 
Aye, indeed; should I not? Would I not frame it, and place it in 
the post of honour in my studio, as a trophy of your skill in photo- 
graphy, and as the picture of a model woman. It is an honour to 
your head and heart to devote the first essay of your skill to the 
obtaining her fair counterfeit; and you cannot fail to triumph over 
all difficulties, if you but exercise your skill with due patience and 
deliberation. 

How shall you take her? I would have her seated in the jessa- 
mine arbour, with that quaint old-fashioned tea-service before her, 
which she boasts was the property of her grandmother. I would 
place Fido at her feet, and the favourite cat on the opposite seat— 
there will be a picture, which will gain you a prize and “‘honourable 
mention” at the next Exhibition. I think, if you plant your camera 
under the great walnut tree, you will find the jessamine arbour and 
its contents to come nicely into a 84 + 64 plate. Be very particu- 
lar in focussing. When the image appears on the gtound-glass, if 
it be indistinct, you must move the screen first backWards, and if 
the indistinctness increases, then bring the screen nearer to the 
lens, until you are satisfied with the sharpness and brilliancy of the 
picture. Many operators think it necessary to employ a “focussing 
glass,” and I dare say they find their account in it; for my own 
part, I can do without one. N 

Now comes the crisis! You are about to take a picture! and 
you feel—don’t you—as you did when you first pulled the trigger 
of that confounded old blunderbuss, that kicked and knocked you 
over last Guy Fawkes’ day. Never fear, your camera won’t kick, 
although it may capsize some windy day, and cause you to find 
your level prone on mother earth. 

Now, [ suppose you have a collodioned plate all ready in the dark 
ide. You place the cap on the lens, withdraw the focussing 
creen, and put the collodion slide in its place, having coaxed dear old 
ranny to “sit quite still for just half a second.” She does her best, 
ut nol being used to pose to artists she soon forgets the injunction, 
nd just as you place your finger on the trigger (I mean the cap) 
she enters into confidential intercourse with Tabby, nodding her 
head and smiling all over her face. You pause, this will never do! 
You do not wish her to look like a Chinese mandarin, and so wait 
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till the sentimental fit is over, and mildly repeat your warning 
gently insinuating that “the operation is going on;” to which she 
promptly replies—“ Yes, I know. I feel it going all over me like a 
cold chill!” You argue—it is nothing, it will soon be over, and 
with this assurance a mesmeric influence is established, and you 
get sufficient time to remove the cap, and, lo! the picture is taken. 

Of course the dear old lady wants to see how she looks, and 
coaxes you to open the slide, as she has to go to see about 
dinner and cannot wait. You expostulate, and urge that nothing 
can be seen of the picture until after it is “developed.” She urges: 
“she is not particular, she had rather not, it will do as it is,” but 
your remonstrances prevail, and you make good your retreat to 
your dark room. 

I cannot give you any precise instructions as to the time of ex- 
posure which will secure a good picture; there are many things to 
be taken into consideration which I will briefly enumerate. First, 
there is the power of the lens, dependent on its length of focus, 
and on the principles upon which the “objectif” is constructed; 
secondly, there is the degree of illumination of the object, and its 
tone of colour; and lastly, there is the sensitiveness of the collo- 
dion, to be taken into account. Now, it is impossible you can work 
by fixed rules amid these variable controlling influences. An inch 
or two of difference in the focus of a lens will effect a second or 
two difference in the time of exposure, other things remaining the 
same. As a general rule, the shorter the focus the quicker the 
picture is taken. As the collodion is affected in proportion to the 
amount of light reflected from a given object this latter must, of 
course, always form a variable quantity in operating with the same 
lens; and this again is governed by the quality of the collodion em- 
ployed, some being much more sensitive than others. Therefore, if 
two of your elements of operating are constant, you may, by one 
experiment, arrive quickly ata knowledge of the unknown quantity of 
the third. For example, you first wish to ascertain if you are working 
with a quick lens or aslow. To establish this rigorously you experi- 
ment with the same collodion, upon the same object, the camera at 
the same distance from it, and at the same hour of the day, when the 
amount of illumination is identically, or nearly, the same. If you 
move your camera, or change your collodion, or repeat your ex- 
periment in the afternoon instead of the morning, you will not be 
able to tell which influences the result, whether it be distance, 
light, or collodion ; and in this state of confusion, your lens, which 
you think are testing, is — nowhere. 

Suppose you wish to test a sample of collodion, you must change 
only this one element of the operation; the camera, the distance. 
and the amount of light must be fixed elements. You will know 
by the result whether your picture has been over-exposed or under ; 
if the latter there is no remedy for it, but do not give way to the 
weakness so many photographers indulge in—that of seeking to 
obtain pictures in less than no time. In the majority of such 
abortions all the qualities that constitute a really good picture are 
absent. There are no half-tones; the shadows are dry and opaque 
instead of being clear and transparent; the lights look abrupt 
and glaring, as if they had run away from the shadows; there 
is, in fact, a total absence of what painters call breadth, and 
a want of harmony of tone, which places such productions out of 
the pale of art altogether. Yet you will see such things held up 
for admiration, on the sole plea of having been taken in nineteen- 
twentieths of a second. Much better is it to take fifteen or twenty 
seconds, if they be required to obtain a good picture. Why, when 
I first began to take Daguerreotype portraits, my sitters thought 
themselves lucky if they could get off with a five minutes’ pose; 
a pretty severe trial this for fixed attention. As soon as the cap 
was removed, I used to sit down and read a chapter in the last new 
novel while the operation was going on, and generally managed 
to get through it before I considered my picture done; but, as the 
French say, nous avons changé tout cela. 


Photographic Glossary. 


Jodates — Salts formed by the union of iodic acid with 
bases. They generally resemble the chlorates. 

Todate of Potassa—A salt obtained by the action of 
iodine on solution of potass. It crystalises in small cubes, 
and is permanent in the atmosphere. In alcohol, sp. gr. 810, 
it is insoluble, and requires fourteen times its weight of water 
at sixty degrees to dissolve it. In iodide of potassium it is 
more soluble. Iodate of potassa is decomposed by heat into 
iodide of potassium and oxygen gas. 


Lodate of Silver —When to a solution of nitrate of silver 
iodate of potassa is added, iodate of silver is precipitated in the 
form of a white powder which is very soluble in liquor ammonia. 
From this solution it is deposited in small rectangular prisms 
which are free from ammonia. 

Iodic Acid —A. compound of one equivalent of iodine 
and five equivalents of oxygen. It may be prepared by the 
direct oxidation of iodine by nitric acid, or by the action of 
sulphuric acid upon iodate of soda. It is a very soluble sub- 
stance; it is decomposed by heat, and its solution is readily 
deoxidised’ by sulphuric acid. It crystallises in six-sided 
tables, which contain water. 

Jodides — Compounds of iodine with metallic and other 
bases. The principal iodides employed in photography are 
those of ammonium, cadmium, potassium, zinc, and silver. 


Lodide of Ammonium — A deliquescent salt composed of 
iodine and ammonium. It is obtained in colourless cubes, 
which are anhydrous, but extremely soluble both in water and in 
alcohol. It is used as an iodiser for positive collodion, but it 
is not suited for negative on account of its great instability. 
It is also called hydriodate of ammonia. 


Todide of Cadmiwm—A compound of iodine with the 
metal cadmium. It is permanent in the atmosphere, and very 
soluble in alcohol and water. It is much employed in iodising 
collodion, which does not become discoloured by the liberation 
of iodine, as when iodised with the salt of potassium. Iodide 
of cadmium is considered to impair the fluidity of collodion. 


Iodide of Potassium —- A white salt composed of iodine 
and potassium. It is anhydrous; slightly deliquescent, and 
very soluble in water. In absolute alcohol it is scarcely at all 
soluble: in dilute alcohol it is soluble in proportion to the 
quantity of water present. This salt is extensively used in 
photography, both in the collodion and in the waxed-paper 
processes. 

Iodide of Silver — This salt is formed when a goluble 
iodide is added to a solution of nitrate of silver. It is of a prim- 
rose yellow colour, insoluble in water and alcohol, and slightly 
soluble in nitrate of silver. It dissolves in iodide of potassium, 
forming a double salt. It is nearly insoluble in ammonia. It 
is very sensitive to the action of light, and is the principal 
agent in obtaining photographic pictures. 

Jodide of Zine —Iodine and zine combine with great 
energy, producing a brownish deliquescent white salt in pris- 
matic crystals. Its aqueous solution decomposes very quickly 
when exposed to the air. This salt is sometimes employed in 
photography, but its instability does not recommend it, 


Iodine — An elementary body, of great importance in 
photography, obtained from certain seaweeds. It was dis- 
covered in 1814. It is solid, existing in the form of blueish- 
grey scales, which are readily volatilised by heat in the form 
of a beautiful violet vapour. It possesses an odour similar to 
that of chlorine. It is nearly insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether, which it tints yellow or reddish-brown ; it is 
also soluble in chloroform and in sulphide of carbon, which it 
colours violet. It stains the skin and most animal and vege- 
table bodies yellow, but the colour quickly disappears, unless 
the organic substance has become decomposed. [Iodine is 
extensively employed in the daguerreotype process and in the 
preparation of the various iodides. 


fron — Some of the salts of this metal are employed in 
photography, as the citrate, sulphates, hydriodate, iodide, &c. 
The protosulphate of iron is the most energetic developing 
agent employed. 

Isinglass —The purest form of gelatine, consisting of 
the air-bladders of sturgeons. It is white, semi-transparent, 
devoid of smell and taste, softens in cold water, and dissolves 
in boiling water. It is recommended for use in photography 
by those who consider it superior to artificially prepared gela- 
tine. 

lvory, Artificial — A substance so-called has been em- 
ployed in photography for receiving photographic images. It 
is prepared by mixing sulphate of baryta with albumen, and 
rolling the plastic compound into sheets. Another kind, 
known as Pinson’s, is obtained by immersing sheets of gela- 
tine in acetate of alumina; when dry it will receive a fine 
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Kaolin — China clay, pipe clay. A very white and pure 
clay, used in the manufacture of porcelain. It is composed of 
silica and alumina. It is much employed in photography for 
removing the colour of nitrate of silver baths, produced by the 
action of organic bodies, such as albumen, gelatine, &c. Paper 
is prepared in Germany with a surface of kaolin, like that of 
“enamelled cards,” upon which proofs may be printed with 
very delicate and fine effect. 


’ 


Horveign Correspondence, 


: Paris, April 23, 1859. 
Tue researches of M. Niépce de Saint Victor in the matter of “bottled 
light” have not met with that candid reception and philosophical 
treatment we were justified in expecting from the country that has 
produced a Bacon, and which professes to conduct all its philoso- 
phical investigations on the inductine system laid down by that 
profound philosopher. It is but too evident that photography and 
philosophy rarely shake hands. They might be friends, perhaps, 
were it not for the jealous interference of empiricism. 

M. Niépce has just cause to complain of the manner in which the 
accuracy of his discoveries has been questioned; still more at the 
summary fashion in which they have been repudiated upon an 
empirical test. It was hardly worth his while, still he thought it 
necessary, to condescend to reiterate his assertions, and to point 
out to those who have professed to test his conclusions, the blind 
errors of their proceedings. The unlearned run little risk in im- 
plicitly adopting any conclusions upon which so profound and 
sagacious a philosopher as M. Chevreul has placed the seal of his 
approval. Ata recent meeting of the Académie des Scienees that 
savant read, with approval, a note from M. Niépce to the following 
effect :-— 

“By a simple experiment I can reply to the objections which 
have been made to my discoveries of the persistent activity of 
light. I placed in a refrigerator a tin tube, containing some card- 
board, impregnated with tartaric acid. Exposed a sufficient length 
of time to the action of light, this tube was left surrounded with 
ice for the space of eight and forty hours, covering its orifice with 
a piece of paper rendered sensitive with nitrate of silver only, and 
dried. A piece of thin printing-paper, impressed with large letters, 
to serve as a negative, was interposed between the orifice and the 
sensitive paper. At the expiration of forty-eight hours I con- 
cluded that the ‘bottled light’ had acted sufficiently : I treated 
the sensitised paper with gallic acid, and the result I now present 
to the inspection of the meeting, Had the sensitive paper been 
prepared with zodide of silver instead of the nitrate, the image 
would have been much more vigorous; but such as it is, it proves, 
beyond doubt, that an action is really exercised by light, inde- 
pendently of calorific radiation; and that is all I wish to prove at 
present. 

“As to the action of heat, I am aware it exists, since it has mani- 
fested itself in many experiments performed months ago, the results 
of which I shall soon make known; but to establish my priority of 
claim, I will at once state, that employing the obscure radiations 
emanating from a source of heat of 212° F., I obtained at will 
positive and negative pictures, according to the preparation of the 
paper. It is then evident that, under certain circumstances, heat 
may produce the same results which, in my first researches I 
attributed to light. Calorific or luminous radiations undoubtedly 
exercise chemical actions, which are quite distinct from each other, 
and which must not be confounded, even when they are exercised 
simultaneously. Ata time when the distinction between the lumin- 
ous and calorific effects was not so clear in my mind as now, I re- 
commended that the tube containing the ‘bottled light’ should be 
warmed, I obtained a more rapid and and more intense impression, 
because the two effects were combined; but the experiment 
recorded above, in which the calorific agency is nullified, proves 
that light alone, independently of elevation of temperature and of 
moisture, is sufficient to produce very vigorous proofs. 

“As to the objections derived from the fact that the image is not 
produced when a thin plate of glass or of mica intervenes, it is only 
necessary for me to refer to my first memoir, presented to the 
Académie on the 16th of November, 1857. I then remarked that 
the activity communicated by the ‘bottled light’ would not pass 
through glass ; in this respect it resembles the luminous ‘radiations 
emitted by burning phosphorus, whieh have no influence upon 
sensitised paper.” 

Very great interest was excited at the meeting of the Académie 
by the exhibition of some magnificent coloured photographs, exe- 
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cuted by M. Victor Plumier, according to certain variations in M. 
Niépce de Saint Victor’s nitrate of uranium process. The colourg 
in which they are printed are light and deep tones of green, lustre, 
orange-red, and sky-blue, of a purity and brilliancy truly surpris- 
ing. These charming proofs exhibit one of the most beautiful 
applications of chemistry imaginable, which opens an unlimited 
extension to the boundaries of photography. M. Chevreul ex- 
pressed the great pleasure and pride he felt in the labours of his 
indefatigable protégé. I will give the process by which these re- 
markable productions are obtained. : ; 

For red proofs — prepare positive paper with a solution of nitrate 
of uranium, of the strength of 20 per cent., leave the paper fifteen 
or twenty seconds in this solution, and drain and quickly dry it in 
the dark. Paper so prepared will keep good several days. The 
exposure in the pressure-frame will vary according to the intensity 
of the light and the strength of the negative: from eight to ten 
minutes in sunshine, and from one to two hours in cloudy weather, 

On removing the proof from the printing-frame, wash it for a 
few seconds in water of a temperature of 120° to 140° F., then 
immerse it in a solution of red prussiate of potash of the strength 
of 2 per cent. In a few minutes the proof will acquire a blood-red 
colour; wash it in several waters, until the last remains limpid, 
then leave it to dry. i 

To obtain a green proof, take a red one, prepared as described, 
and immerse it for a minute or so in a solution of nitrate of cobalt, 
withdraw it, and without washing, dry at the fire: it is fixed by 
being placed for a few seconds in a solution of sulphate of iron, of 
the strength of 4 per cent., and 4 per cent. of sulphuric acid; wash 
in one water, and dry at the fire. : 

Violet-coloured proofs are obtained upon paper prepared with 
nitrate of uranium, as indicated for the red proofs. On removal 
from the pressure frame, wash the proof in warm water, and de- 
velope it in a solution of chloride of gold, of the strength of two 
grains to the ounce of water: when the proof has assumed an 
agreeable violet colour, wash it in several waters, and dry it. _ 

Blue proofs are obtained by preparing negative paper with a 
solution of red prussiate of potash, of the strength of 20 per cent., 
and drying in the dark. Paper so prepared will keep several days. 
On removing the proof from the pressure-frame the solarised parts 
will have acquired a light-blue tint, it is then placed for five or ten 
seconds in a cold-saturated solution of bichloride of mercury ; 
afterwards rinsed in one water; then immerse it in a cold-saturated 
solution of oxalic acid, warmed to 120° to 140° F., wash it in two or 
three waters, then dry. ; 

It will be understood that this result, beautiful as it is, in no 
way solves the great problem of printing in natural colours. To 
obtain this coveted boon, we must first discover a chemical sub- 
stance capable of assuming all the myriad-tinted hues of nature. 
Do we know of any such chemical chameleon? Shall we ever dis- 
cover it? Perhaps so: in the same year with the Elixir of Life 
and the Philosopher’s Stone ! 


New York, March 30, 1859. 


THERE is so very little stirring at present among us in photography 
that material for a letter is not easily accessible, as nothing comes 
to the surface worth transcribing. The Journal mentioned in my 
last, popularly known as Anthony's Monthly Advertiser, for the Ist 
January, 1859, is yet unpublished (March 30th), and the on dit is 
that it 1s defunct for the lack of bank paper. Humphrey's Journal 
has changed hands; whether its “ policy” will be changed or not 
remains to be seen, but it is to be hoped, at any rate, that some- 
thing may yet appear in it worthy of the bright actinic atmosphere 
of America. Its new proprietor has extensively advertised his 
wishes to get matter for its pages from professional men; but I 
fear he has had the trouble and expense for his pains, unless he 
follows in the footsteps of his predecessor. Hitherto the American 
Journals have contented themselves with reprinting the articles, 
without selection, as they have appeared in your and other Journals 
of Europe, even your translations, typographic errors and all, and 
crediting the original Journal for the article itself and themselves 
as the translators, although neither of them can read any other 
language than the “ American,” and not that correctly. 7 

I have just seen several cameras of the largest dimensions 
tried; their success was really astonishing, the image being im- 
pressed more rapidly than I should have imagined such large in- 
struments to have done, and with a degree of sharpness and 
clearness not to be surpassed in a small instrument.* 


* Our American cousins often attribute to the camera what we do to the Jens, and thus 
give great credit for speed to the carriage instead of the horse,—Eb, 
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These large cameras seem to be the order of the day here at 
present as well as in South America, whither some of those I saw 
were bound. All of them are portrait cameras, and are unques- 
tionably the best made in America, as your readers may readily 
understand from the fact that for so many years they have held 
their own in the market, without having any Journal to celebrate 
their good qualities, as is the case with their only rival, which are 
as celebrated as the utmost efforts of two Journals could effect, 
whose whole energy seems to have been devoted to this exclusive 
purpose. 

Notwithstanding this lack of celebration, the cameras of Holmes, 
Booth, and Hayden are as widely known as any instruments of 
American manufacture. The lenses are all made of imported 
German glass, and entirely worked by able German artisans. 

Some of our public practitioners who have made cheap or rather 
low-priced “face-maps,” advertise to sell out their stock and good- 
will, as they have made as much money as they desire out of a 
business which they say has averaged 50,000 dollars per year! 
All have not been so lucky. 

Nothing new in the way of apparatus has recently come under 
my notice, although I visited all the respectable ware-rooms for 
the purpose of seeing any such, if on sale. 

The oldest establishment of the kind in this city is that of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, which is the most extensive in 
America, and has been in the business from its earliest days. 
Here everything required in the art may be obtained, and I am 
not certain that any house in London or Paris is more complete 
in its arrangements than this. ‘his firm sends a large quantity 
of goods to Europe, and its annual receipts must be immense to 
keep so many employed in the sales’ department alone. 

Second to this house in the age of their establishment is Holmes, 
Booth, and Hayden, already mentioned. Their establishment is 
hardly so extensive as that of the former, but for the quality of 
their goods they are not be surpassed ; while with their cameras 
they cannot be approached, so far as I have had an opportunity of 
judging. 

In my next I may have a few words to say of some of the other 
houses in the business, and as both time and space are alike ex- 
hausted for the present, I must make my congé. 

ARGUS. 


a 


Correspondence, 


— od 


DETAILS OF HONEY PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—Having generally been as successful as perhaps most amateurs 
with Taupenot’s and Fothergill’s dry collodion processes, but wanting 
to expose three or four plates near home, on Good Friday, it occurred to 
me that the honey process would be the most easy to manipulate. 

I accordingly set about to prepare the plates; and, first of all, after 
cleaning, took the precaution to albumenise them, as recommended by 
Mr. M‘Nab (although I believe Mr. Barnes was first to make known this 
plan); with the collodion I used it was, perhaps, needless to perform this 
operation; but having seen the collodion film slip off the glass, there was 
no harm in trying the experiment. I need scarcely add, that in this par- 
ticular I was successful, for no amount of rough washing affected it in 
the slightest degree. 

The collodion was Keene’s, iodised last September, and now is scarcely 

tinged with yellow. The bath was prepared, according to Mr. Thomas's 
directions in the Journal of the Photographic Society for August last. 
The plate coated and sensitised in the usual way, drained, and a portion 
of honey solution poured on and off two or three times (the honey hay- 
ing been prepared twelve months), and drained for about half-an-hour. 
t Before going out, I exposed a plate, as an experiment, on a view from 
the window—Petzval lens, eleven and a-half inches focus, half-an-inch 
stop, three minutes. On developing it (iron one drachm, citric acid four 
grains), the picture started out immediately, and was very red and feeble 
by transmitted light. I concluded it was over-exposed. 

T went out, and gave the first plate one minute, the next two minutes’ 
diffused light; on applying the same developer to the plate exposed one 
minute, the picture started out almost as soon as before. The detail was 
all there, but very feeble, no after treatment bringing up the intensity. 
I developed the two-minute plate with pyrogallic acid: the image ap- 
peared at once, but was, if anything, rather more intense, although 
useless for printing. From this one might infer that with a honeyed 
plate, a short time after preparation, instantaneous pictures might be 
taken with suitable lens, &c. 

Would you recommend more acid in the bath, or a more highly coloured 
collodion (both are in good order for the wet process), or to work on with 


the same, giving shorter exposure, or a weaker developer? The modus 
operandi is so simple, I would like to be able to work the process occa- 
sionally. There is, though, a great difficulty in clearing the iodide off 
the plate. I steeped it in hypo two hours, and then by reflected light, 
the image appears quite grey and misty, just as if it had not heen fixed. 


Yours, &c. 
CAUSTIC. 


Our correspondent has hit upon a direction in which we have been 
making some experiments—and which we have been obliged from 
circumstances to set aside for the moment. We are not so sure even 
now that. his misty picture is not available, that is, if he has left it intact. 

We found that proceeding just as above described, we got an impres- 
sion with a very short exposure, but, what is very singular, the picture 
was not in the collodion but in the albumen, for we removed the whole of 
the collodion, by washing it with water and rubbing it with a sponge, 
and with the collodion we took of all the fogginess. Unfortunately we 
handled it very roughly, and scratched the albumen with some particles 
of grit in the sponge; but we have no doubt that, with very little care, 
the collodion might be entirely removed with a wet tuft of clean cotton, 
and the negative subsequently intensified with pyrogallic acid and silver 
solution. We think there is an excellent field open here for experiment. 
With regard to the honey process itself, we find it of the utmost con- 
venience where we wish to prepare and use plates at a short notice, 
which we sometimes have done before breakfast of a morning, including 
exposure, leaving the developement till night or the next day. We find 
that one part, of syrup to three of distilled water is quite strong enough 
for the purpose, and is much more pleasant to manipulate with. The 
previous coating of the plate with albumen should be avoided, and is 
quite unnecessary, especially with Keene’s collodion, which by the way 
we find admirably adapted to this process. 

Before concluding we would remark that we have recently met with 
honey which produces a milkiness of appearance on being first poured 
over the plate —we have found a remedy in adding about ten drops of 
30 grains of solution of nitrate of silver to each ounce of syrup i the 
dark, allowing a precipitate tofall and filtering the syrup —no darkening 
aaa place, nor does the syrup turn milky when used subsequently, 
L ID. 


—~— 


IRON DEVELOPER WITH SYRUP, &c. 
To the Epitor. 


Sir,—In the April ist number of your J ournal, page 78, you recom- 
mend honey syrup to be added to the iron developer, for dry plates. 
Please kindly inform us (1) how to prepare the honey syrup, (2) and if it 
may be used also for wet plates, with the iron and citric acids of same 


proportions, and oblige, 
TWO CAPTAINS ROYAL ARTILLERY, 


[1. Take of honey two parts by measure, distilled water three parts: 
place in any convenient vessel, and dissolve thoroughly by heat; filter 
through bibulous paper, an operation that: proceeds very slowly. 

The object of filtration is to remove the pollen, &c., which is always 
present in honey, and would cause spots if left in the syrup. 

One use of this syrup with the iron developer is to produce intensity, 
which it does in a marked degree. 

2. We do not recommend citric acid with the iron developer for wet 
collodion, because it does not mix readily with the solution of nitrate of 
silver on the plate, acetic acid in this case answering better; but the 
veep just as useful as with dry plates, and acts in a similar manner. 
—Ep. 


—e— 


FLASK APERTURE. 
To the Eprror. 


Srr,—I am afraid I cannot shelter myself under your editorial zgis in 
relation to my bottle diaphragm, or rather aperture, as I was fully aware 
of the construction of Marten’s panoramic camera,—having not only 
seen several, but made one with my own hands. But in reply to your 
correspondent, W. H. Kilburn, p. 63, I may say I did not claim to have 
invented it, for I said (p. 5), “send you the description of the diaphragm 
and aperture I have now used for several years.” I leave all the re- 
inventions to his own countrymen, some of whom are exceedingly 
expert at this process, there being here now two recently patented 
diaphragms, both of which were described years ago in various Journals, 
to say nothing of that ‘bromide in collodion.” I would further say, 
that I go further back in my reading than Mr. Kilburn himself, for the 
idea of stopping out a portion of the rays from any part of an object 
which would act too powerfully on the plate belongs to Lerebour, 
of Paris, in the first edition of whose pamphlet on photography, on 
research, Mr. K. may find that L. used a leaf of a tree for effecting this 
object. From this I got my idea of the aperture, Ty and not from 


the chink (fente étroite verticale), of the panoramic Y) camera, such 
as inthe sketch. This chink is rather narrower at bottom than. 
at top, is placed immediately in front of the plate, Y and not near 
the lens at all, for its use is to circumscribe, not the y) rays admitted 
by the lens, but the part of the plate to be impressed, 7] so that it is ag 
long as the width of the plate, whatever that may be—evenif as 
long as five or more times the entire diameter of the lens. 
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To avoid any further charge of piracy, I may say, that my scioptic 
camera is founded on Marten’s panoramic camera, but only so far as the 
revolving box and the above chink are concerned, but no farther. THis 
will only impress cylindrical plates, while mine impresses plane surfaces, 
such as albumenised or collodionised glasses. As every part of it, 
except the lens, was made by myself, the workmanship is not so perfect 
as if it were made by a machinist. 

Mr. Kilburn will, I hope, see fit to institute what he recommends to 
others, ‘a little research,” or else his candle will ‘go out in a stink” for 
neglecting to see whether an tavention was claimed, instead of assuming 
such to be the case. I cannot profess to have read all that has been 
written on the subject, but I have read a tolerable proportion, and when 
I want to make claim to re-discover anything, I shall not, like a country- 
man of his, assert that although such a thing may have been printed by 
another before me, I have ascertained that no copy of that publication had 
reached this country at the time my discovery was printed here—even 
though a period of four months had elapsed, and ten days being ample 
for the purpose. Zhe Photographic Journal reaches its subscribers in 
New York and Boston often in ten days, and seldom over fifteen from the 
day of its publication, although that fact is ignored by the circulars 
announcing a new process for sale, which has just been copied from its 
pages.—Yours, &c. WM. ROSS. 

New York, March 28th, 1859. 


—S 


COPYRIGHT. 
To the Evrror. 

Sir,—Will you oblige me by an answer (in your notices to correspon- 
dents), to the following queries? 

Suppose I purchase from the publisher of certain engravings the 
exclusive right of photographing for sale reduced copies of them, does 
the law protect me in such right? And does it protect me against 
photographic copies of my photographs from such engravings being issued 
for sale?—Yours, &c, L. M. 

[This is a purely legal question, and as such we cannot be expected to 
givean authoritative reply ; but so far as we understand what has been laid 
down as the law upon the subject, a copyright does exist as regards an 
engraving, and any reproductions thereof of any sort, consequently 
including photographs of it. Any one pirating a photograph of an 
engraving would therefore be amenable to the owner of the copyright 
or his assigns. It is held, however, that photographs of natural objects 
are not in the present state of the law protected by copyright—Ep. | 
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PREPARING GLASS PLATES WITH ALBUMEN. 
To the Evrror. 

Sm,—Referring to the last number of Lhe Photographic Journal (April 
15th), page 102, I perceive that your correspondent, Mr. Jones, of 
Cheltenham, has been a little perplexed with regard to the article upon 
coating glass plates with albumen. His difficulty, I think, arises from a 
slight error in the paragraph he alludes to, viz., the substitution of the 
definite article for the indefinite. Instead of reading “the plate was 
taken,” &c., it would be better rendered thus:—‘a second plate was 
taken,” &c., &c. I would at the same time remind your correspondent 
that the method applies exclusively to the preparation of plates previous 
to their being collodionised, and is adapted for either process, wet or dry, 
negative or positive. 

Plates prepared with albumen will not, however, work clean if kept for 
a length of time, hence the necessity of coagulating with iron; but if 
thus treated, and afterwards washed, dried, and stored away in a dry 
box, will work as clean as if newly prepared. In proof of this assertion, 
Mr. Young prepared four plates, and made trial of them at intervals, 
extending over a period of two months, and in every instance found them 
to give perfect results; this is one point satisfactorily established, viz., 
that plates thus coated will keep good for the above-mentioned time. 

I wish it to be clearly understood that if the method be faithfully 
carried out, the result cannot fail to be successful; and here I would 
reiterate the assertion, lest any misapprehension may arise in any one 
desirous of following out the experiments, as it has been mentioned to 
me by a practical photographer, that it was a failure in his hands; upon 
inquiry, however, I found that the trial had not been fairly made, from 
the circumstance of his only adopting one part of the formula and 
rejecting the other. 

Iam further of opinion, that unless the albumenised plates be coagu- 
lated previously to being coated with collodion, there will be trouble 
with the silver bath. This opinion is confirmed from the fact, that those 
who have complained of their non-success have omitted this important 

oint. Es 
E In reply to your other correspondent, ‘‘ Querist,” I would state that 
the advantages are: the adhesion of the films to the plates; saving 
trouble in cleaning the glass; also that cheap picture sheet can be used 
* instead of patent plate: the exposure is the same, neither longer or 
shorter, and the developer, either protonitrate of iron or pyrogallic acid. 
Any good collodion, but I prefer my own make, the formula for which 
can be had at a future time, by those to whom it may be of service —I 
am, Sir, yours truly, 
Glasgow. A. M'NAB, 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ORNAMENTATION. 


To the Eyrror. 

Sm,—I have often thought it strange that the same idea should 
suggest itself, and be carried out much in the same way, by more than 
one individual about the same time; the following is an instance :— 

A few weeks since, I thought that portraits on leather, cloth, or paper, 
would be very suitable for putting upon books or book-markers, intended 
for presents to friends. 

T procured a book and some markers, and attached leather portraits to 
them for show in a small case, when a young lady. (a customer) told me 
that the last leather portrait I executed for her had been sewed on to a 
book-marker by a friend. Subsequently, other two persons told me they 
had seen photographs applied in a similar manner. I now find that 
book-markers, with photographs of engravings, pasted on one end, may 
be had at wholesale stationers at 4s. per dozen, which is cheap enough, 

I was not aware that any other person had applied photography thus 
till after I had begun to do so. 

I enclose a small leather portrait on a card—Yours, &e. 

Glasgow, April 19, 1859. ALR, 

[Not only are photographs thus applied in London, but one firm, we 
believe, is pretty extensively engaged in preparing visiting cards with 
the owner's portrait attached. All that we have seen are, however, 
printed on paper. 

The specimen sent by our correspondent has considerable merit —the 
whites are extremely good, and the lights generally not degraded in tone, 
as unfortunately generally is the case when transferred to leather. 

If our correspondent is willing to communicate the details of his 
method of operation, we have no doubt it will be acceptable to many of 
our readers,—Ep. | 


Beg 
HINTS TO MANUFACTURERS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sin,—I beg to suggest the desirability of making the groves of plate 
boxes in this fashion WVV, instead of the usual V shape; the backs of 
the plates would thus lie against the flat surface, whilst the faces would 
have the minimum of contact with the angular. 

It would also be preferable to have them made of copper or tin (not 
tinned iron).—I am, yours, &c. 

April 26, 1859. ; AJAX. 
[We have scen racks made of the form suggested in gutta percha, by 
Messrs. Murray & Heath, of Piccadilly —a material, we think, better 
adapted for the purpose than copper. ‘Tin (not being tinned iron) we do 
not consider at all available. We do not perceive any impediment to the 
use of wood for the purpose. Racks made of tinned iron are very useful 
for dry plates ; and in this case, a form which we have in use answers 


cee They are arranged as annexed —UUUUUUUUUU 
—HD. 


Be Se Bem Sea ae 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.— The cleaning of glasses, coating with collodion, &c., have been 
too often described to need further notice here. 

es V.— Perfectly correct — photosulphate of iron and citric 
acid. 

F. C.— You do not mention what sort of lens, whether for portraits or 
landscapes, nor the size of the picture. We cannot, however, undertake 
to recommend any particular maker ; but have no objection to state what 
principle of lens we should advise. 

Ax Amateur — We have never tried to remove silver stains from 
marble; but should try the following, viz.— Apply, first, tincture of 
iodine to the spots pretty freely, and let it dry; then cyanide of potas- 
sium. 

A Sozprer — Many of the men amongst the sappers and miners are 
good photographers. We see no reason whatever to expect that your 
following the pursuit of photography could be offensive to your officers. 

Prinrer on Arpumenisep Paprr— We have recently tried a new make 
of English paper, which we much like —it was given us by Mr. Hard- 
wich, and coated, if we mistake not, by Mr. Spencer; we will ascertain 
the maker’s name for you. 

Tuomas Guiiiver — Your specimen is not likely to have changed — 
it could not be worse: it is quite useless, and we will return it as you 
desire. We will endeavour, in a few days, to comply with your other 
request. 

D.— We shall be most willing to help you out of your difficulty ; but 
you give us no clue to your failure. What paper do you use? How 
long before use do you make your toning bath ? How long do you leave 
your proofs in it? How do they look before being put in? &c., &c. 


«Pr Al) Eprrortar, Communications, Booxs ror Ruvinw, éc., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. ‘SFE led 

All Apvertisements and Lerrers onthe Bustvess of this Journal, 
should be addressed to the Pubusuur, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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We are strongly of opinion that during the forthcoming 
season, as connected with practical photography, considerable 
progress will be made in attaining greater sensitiveness of the 
dry collodion film. Various well-established facts and observa- 
tions appear to converge towards this desideratum. As cases in 
point, we may cite the productions of Mr. Kibble, of Glasgow, 
and also draw attention to some remarks let fall by Mr. Hanna- 
ford, at the recent meeting of the North London Photographic 
Association reported in our last. 
We cannot forbear remarking, en passant, on the very practi- 
cal nature of the discussions generally occurring at this modest 
~ suburban society, and the earnestness with which the members 
figuratively throw themselves into them, as evincing the great 
advantage derivable to the art from the formation of like local 
associations, not as substitutes for, but as supplementary to, 
Tue PHorocraPHic Socinry, acting towards it somewhat in the 
same relation as the militia corps does to the regular army —a 
sort of preliminary depot, in which the awkward squad becomes 
converted into the trained and skilful operator, and the useless 
drones are filtered out. 
We very recently assisted at the “birth” of another of these 
useful training photographic colleges, the South London Photo- 


graphic Society. A: report of the preliminary meeting will be; 


found elsewhere in our columns. 

We perceive that the principle of Fothergill’s process appears 
to be gaining ground, other substances being substituted for 
albumen, such as metagelatine, gum, &c., the principle however 
being retained by flooding the sensitised plate with the preser- 
yative solution, after dilution of the free nitrate of silver re- 
maining on the plate, and subsequently washing away as much of 
the preservative medium as remains uncombined with the silver 
solution. This point is the very essence of the Fothergill pro- 
cess (whether Mr. Fothergill knew it or not), and whatever 
modifications may be made in the material, so long as this fea- 
ture is retained the process must be regarded as a modification 
of the original suggestion. 

This reminds us of another matter upon which we have a 
few words of remark to make. In a paper read by Mr. Dorring- 
ton at the April meeting of the Manchester Photographic 
Society, that gentleman made some observations, by which it 
appears that he somewhat misunderstood what he is pleased to 
designate as our “editorial fulminations of an infallible deci- 
sion” against the ‘‘ Raspberry Syrup Process.” 

Like the man who was astonished one day at finding that he 
had been in the habit of speaking prose all his life, we are 
equally surprised at finding that we are accused of having 
“fulminated.” We haye however a very strong persuasion 
that our thunder must be of the kind known as buttered. But 
to return to the point in discussion : — we never questioned or 
doubted that negatives, and good ones too, could be taken by 
the aid of raspberry syrup, especially by a skilful operator like 
My. Dorrington ; but what we felt called upon to condemn was 
the claim set up to the suggestion of an advantageous novelty, 
with the further addition that there were “chemical reasons” 
for the employment of this material, which “ chemical reasons,” 
by the way, were prudently not quoted. We asserted that 
“raspberry syrup” was in fact only an inferior kind .of 


oxymel; that any result obtainable by the former would 
be more surely attained by employing the latter; and that 
no sound reason could be given for calling it a new, or even 
an improved process. Had the promulgator contented himself 
with stating that in the absence of the supply of oxymel he had 
availed himself of raspberry syrup as a substitute, we should have 
applauded his ingenuity ; but in putting it forth as a new process, 
asserting also that there were ‘‘ chemical reasons” for its use, 
he fairly threw himself open to ridicule, and we maintain that it 
was our duty to lay on the lash; there are many, very many prac- 
titioners of photography who have no knowledge of chemistry, 
and placed as we are, as a watchman on the look out, it is as 
much our business to utter a note of warning when we perceive 
the danger of many being misled, as it is to sound the praises 
of the bona fide discoverer, or to make an attempt to rescue 
from oblivion a good suggestion when cumbered by other 
matter that would probably cause it to be hastily cast aside. 

In noticing the allusions of Mr. Dorrington, we have not done 
so with any feeling of annoyance, on the contrary, we are 
obliged to that gentleman for affording us an opportunity of ex- 
plaining what we have probably expressed but obscurely on a 
former occasion ; which indeed must have been the case, or so 
acute an observer would not have been likely to have misundeyr- 
stood our drift. 


We are much amused at the cool manner in which our Paris 
correspondent, as appears from his letter in our last number, 
attempts to regard the matter of M. Niépce de St. Victor's 
“bottled light” as a settled question, and the accusation of its 
reception in this country in an uncandid and unphilosophical 
spirit. 

: This is not so bad, when further on we read, as quoted from 
M. St. Victor’s communication, “Itis then evident that, under 
certain circumstances, heat may produce the same results 
which in my first researches I attributed to light,” and yet it is 
but very recently, that in attempting to convince Professor 
Wheatstone of the alleged fact of the persistent activity of 
« stored-up light,” that he made use of heat to produce the effect, 
an effect which Mr. Crookes subsequently demonstrated was as 
well produced without any insolation as with it. If our readers 
will turn back to the said letter, p. 114, they will perceive how 
M. Niépee de St. Victor pretends to reply to the objections 
made “by a single experiment.” : 

We assert that it is no reply at all. Does this gentleman 
presume to declare that because the said tin tube containing, 
as he contends, the “stored up light” is surrounded by ice, 
that no evaporation can go on? taliie 

Again, why does he call it stored-up light, if he asserts that 
it will not produce the effect through the. thinnest of glass or 
mica? It is clearly invisible, whatever it may be; and as there 
are at least two of the most important qualities of light want- 
ing, we contend that he has no right whatever to assume that 
it is light which acts. We have another suggestion to offer: 
let him try with his paper-negative his experiment again, but 
let it be previously well waaed to prevent the passage of vapour, 
and we more than suspect that he will not succeed. 
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We by no means feel certain that the so-called new action of 
light may not result in a much more extraordinary discovery, 
no less an one than that lusus nature known as “a mare’s 
nest.” In short, that ‘bottled sunshine” is little else than 
‘ moonshine.” 

The certain variations of what is termed M. Niépee de St. 
Victor's Uranium Process are, as well as the process itself, a re- 
discovery of an Englishman’s or rather a Scotchman’s previously 
published experiments. Our frequent contributor, Mr. Burnett, 
not only published them long ago, but also exhibited specimens 
at the meeting of the British Association when held in Glasgow. 

We confess that it does excite in us no small degree of annoy- 
ance to find how our French neighbours will persist in claiming 
these suggestions in the face of such distinct documentary evi- 
dence of priority of publication by Mr. Burnett as has been 
set before them. 


Palmam qui meruit ferat. In our last we published under this 
this title some observatious on a claim made by Mr. Sidebotham, 
of Manchester, on behalf of Mr. Dancer, of the same city, to 
priority of time in suggesting and producing what are known 
as micro-photographs. We felt bound to do this, believing 
at the time that we had been the /irst to originate them; and, 
having many times incidentally asserted as much, we could 
not let the matter pass unnoticed, without its appearing that 
we had attempted to arrogate an honour due to another per- 
son — a proceeding which we hold in very especial contempt. 
We have now only to state that we made the claim in 
perfect good faith, believing most strictly such was the fact. 
We certainly never saw or heard of anything of the kind 
until we personally produced specimens; but, as appears from 
the report of the meeting of the Manchester Photographic 
Society in our current number, we were anticipated by Mr. 
Dancer, who executed specimens about twelve months earlier 
than we did. We trust that this gentleman will excuse the 
apparent wrong, committed in entire ignorance by us. To 
those who know us we are convinced that we need say nothing 
in vindication; to those who do not, we hope the present 
acknowledgment will make satisfactory amends. 


a 


A NEW COLLODION FOR FIELD WORK. 
By J. E Mayatw. 
[Read at the Meeting of the Photographic Society, 8rd May, 1859.] 
(Communicated by the Author.) 
THE prime requisites for a collodion for landscape photography are: 
—that it shall be stable in its composition, not easily decomposed 
at the varying temperature to which it is liable to be exposed ; 
that it shall not become troubled by agitation; shall contain 
within itself the property of absorption of some of the moisture to 
which it is unavoidably subjected ; and that the film, when silvered 
shall have good keeping qualities; not liable soon to dry, to fog, 
to spot, to tear, to come off the glass, or to the thousand and one 
difficulties to which the landscape photographer is now liable, 
The bath, the developer, and indeed every part of the process 
should be looked at from the point of view that the operator is 
in the country, far from the succouring aid of the chemist’s shop 
the advice of friends (which, by the bye, is no great loss), or the 
accidental obliviousness of some important article left behind in 
the last hurry of departure. 
I may remark I have had these difficulties in view in perfecting 
the process which I have now the honour to read to this Society. 
PREPARATION OF THE PYROXYLINDE. 
Red fuming nitrous acid of commerce, s.g.1°450 4 ounces, 
(Nitric avid impregnated with nitrous oxide.) 

ANYBIO® © soococosocoadsabaedognmoconocd6e0 50 

Sulphuric acid, s.g. 1:830 es 

Blotlines pape lpr taternenanmcsse secs aoe ee OOLR Taine: 
Cut the paper into strips and slightly damp it with steam; mix the 
nitrous acid and water, and then add the sulphuric acid in a bell 
glass, very thin, to stand the heat; put the paper into the acids 
with a glass rod, and cover up the vessel with a piece of flat 
glass; let it stand in a basin of hot water until the temperature 
of the acids reaches 180 degrees Fahrenheit, for twenty minutes; 
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pour out the acids into another glass, and wash the paper as rapidly 
as possible to get rid of the bulk of the acid, and afterwards allow 
it to stand under a running stream of water for six hours. 

To the acid remaining from the foregoing process add an ounce 
of sulphuric acid, and then put into it, in small tufts at a time, 
fifty grains of clean cotton-wool; get up the temperature of the 
acid to 180 degrees Fahrenheit again; soak half-an-hour ; wash 
the cotton, as before directed for paper, six hours in cold water, 
and dry at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, merely 
towards the last dry by gentle heat, and when dry, expose the 
pyroxyline to the rays of the sun for half-an-hour, The increase 
in weight ought to be at least fifty per cent. 

Remark.—As it is difficult to obtain acids of the exact specific 
gravity above-named, the operator must, for weaker nitrous acid, 
use a little more sulphuric in proportion; an excellent plan is to 
try three samples with varying quantities of sulphuric acid, until 
the exact proportions are found. 

Mr. Hardwich recommends 140 degrees as the temperature of 
the acids, but as he uses much more water and sulphuric acid in 
proportion to the nitric acid, it can do no harm; but I find on in- 
creasing the temperature beyond 130 degrees, there is a loss of 
weight in the pyroxyline, also it becomes powdery, which is not a 
good quality for negative collodion. 

Observe —the heavier the pyroxyline is from a given quantity 
of paper or cotton, the better is its quality. 

ETHER, 
Pure or methylated, if well washed and rectified, and not aoid, 
T find equally good; specific gravity °720. 
ALCOHOL 

Should be especially prepared for this purpose. Ordinary alcohol, 
s.g. ‘820, should be well agitated with dry carbonate of potash 
and chloride of calcium for two days, say an ounce of each salt to 
one gallon of alcohol, to render it almost, if not entirely, anhydrous ; 
then distil over, in a water bath, out of doors. The s.g. of 
anhydrous alcohol is ‘794, but a gravity of ‘800 or 807 will 
answer. The chemists prepare this, and no one who has not had 
considerable experience in this operation ought to attempt it, 
The alcohol thus prepared is almost as explosive as gun-cotton, 

CoLLopron. 


Alcohol, anhydrous.........0s.0ree socevcessees 2 OUNCES, 


Todide of magnesium .. ool AD grains, 
Bromide of ammonium .. So Tar 
Chloroform ........... doasaodexbonodeOHD so. GAOOKD 2 drachms. 

Shake the chemicals well together until the whole is dissolved; 
should the bromide of ammonium be difficult to dissolve, add a few 
drops at a time of ordinary alcohol to assist it, but not more. 
When perfectly dissolved, add 180 grains of pyroxyline from 
paper, and sixty from that of cotton, agitate well for two or three 
hours at intervals; try a plate—if the collodion is too thin, 
gradually add a little more pyroxyline until the proper consistency 
is obtained. Here it is difficult to give the exact weight of the 
pyroxyline; for one kind is much‘more soluble than another, owing 
to some accidental circumstance in making it, 

This collodion will keep excited for two years without any pet- 
ceptible change, either from varying temperature or when ordinary 
care is used to keep it from the light. 

Remark.—The iodide of magnesium has properties eminently 
qualified for out-door work. Its easy solubility, particularly in the 
presence of a salt of ammonia, is well-known to every chemist, 
and is indeed its chief characteristic to distinguish it from lime on 
the one hand and strontia on the other; and being such a powerful 
absorbent of moisture, it prevents the decomposition of the excited 
collodion. The bromide of magnesium is even more deliquescent, 
and is an excellent excitant also where extreme sensitiveness is not 
required, but not near so rapid as the combination above given. 

In order that the amateur and practical photographer may not 
be foiled in the attempt to put this process into practice, 1 now 
give another formula that answers very well—my friend, Mr. 
Rosling, says better than anything he has tried, 

CoLLopion, No, 2. 
Ether, sg. °720 ...... 
Alcohol, s.g. °820 
Iodide of magnesium. 
Bromide 


seuss 20 ounces, 

eer Obekeys 

eles 144 grains. 

ASE ss 

3 drachms. 

\ then add sufficient pyroxyline to render the 
collodion of moderate consistency, say eight to ten grains per 
ounce; shake well again, and add four drops of a saturated solution 


ese neeereeescoeeseeces 
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of iodine in alcohol and eighteen grains of bromide of ammonium, 
or, instead of the latter salt, three ounces of old excited ammonium 
collodion will bring the mass into working order in twenty-four 
hours; decant into six-ounce bottles, and hermetically seal them 
for use. 

I may remark, in passing, that the bromides are the true key to 
the middle tints: if you want excessive detail, as in leaves of trees 
and opaque objects, use more of these bromides; if you want in- 
tensity, use less. 

NITRATE OF SILVER BATH. 


Nitrate of silver ....cccsseseeeenes Seebo68.000000 50 grains. 
Distilled water... 1 ounce. 
Glacial acetic acid 1 minim. 
Nitric acid...... inedine See ees 

Todide of Magnesium ........csceccseereere $ rain. 


First neutralise the solution of nitrate of silver with caustic potash, 
and then, for every ounce of bath, with the quarter of a grain of 
iodide of magnesium, precipitate a small quantity of iodide of 
~ silver from the nitrate; well wash the precipitate before adding it 
to the bulk of the solution of silver; stand a few hours and filter ; 
then for every thirty ounces of bath add thirty minims of acetic 
acid and fifty minims of nitric acid, so as to render the bath de- 
cidedly acid: this bath will keep for any length of time by now 
and then adding a crystal of nitrate of silver to dissolve the ex- 
cess of iodide of silver which accumulates in the bath, and every 
few days add a few drops of glacial acetic acid. A good plan is 
to refresh the bath with a sixty-grain solution of nitrate of silver, 
properly prepared according to the formula given, and refresh the 
bath every night after working. The specific gravity ought to be 
from eight to ten degrees; if less than eight degrees the bath 
must be refreshed with additional nitrate of silver. 

Once a week expose the bath to the sun’s rays for half-an-hour. 
No other collodion must be used in this bath. 

As there is a large quantity of alcohol in the collodion, the film 
requires to be well set before dipping it into the silver bath. 


DEVELOPER. 

Tivo ounces of iron tacks and two quarts of water put into a 
stone jar with a cover, to which add two ounces of sulphuric acid, 
and in forty-eight hours a solution of protosulphate of iron will 
be formed of about the strength required for a developer. Of this 
solution take ten ounces, to which add two ounces of common 
acetic acid (thirty per cent. acid) and one ounce of alcohol. One 
or two trials will indicate if the developer be strong enough. If 
the image of the camera comes out too quickly on spreading over 
the developer, reduce it with distilled water till the required 
strength of the developer is once obtained, and then observe it. 

To refresh the iron jar again add two quarts of water and two 
ounces of sulphuric acid; cover the solution with a lid to exclude 
the air, and it will be ready when wanted. It will keep better if 
six ounces of alcohol be added to every two quarts of iron solution, 
and bottled off and kept in the dark. 

ANOTHER DEVELOPER. 

Protosulphate of ivOn .s.s.eesscorseerseeserees 2 ounces, 

Distilled water . ee L quart. 

Alcohol sesseeese 4 OUNCES. 
Dissolve the iron, and call this the stock solution. To every ten 
ounces of protosulphate of iron solution add two ounces of common 
acetic acid (thirty per cent acid); a few drops of sulphuric added 
to the stock will keep the developer clear from fogging. Always 
filter the solution just before using. 

As the whole of the process is exceedingly sensitive to light, 
the greatest care will be requisite to exclude stray light, both of 
the dark room, of the slides, and of the camera. Wash the plates 
well before fixing. 


Frxincg SOLUTION. 
Cyanide of potassium... . 12 ounces. 
Water s...seascones ozsnbeingGOUOOGS 2 quarts. 
Bither in a bath similar to the collodion bath, or by pouring on the 
plate separately. Hyposulphite of soda is a good fixing agent; 
but I find the negatives fixed with hyposulphite bleach after- 
wards, unless they are uncommonly well washed. 
CONCLUSION. 
The practical photographer will at a glance see the value of this 
process as a whole. =e ioe 
First, his collodion is not liable to decomposition; it is always 
the same; it contains within itself a powerful corrective of mois- 
ture, and consequently of decomposition. 
The bath is not liable to fog, as itis always decidedly acid, and 
requires to be so; it also contains traces of nitrate of magnesia, 


which is a preservative agent, and enables the plates to be kept a 
long time moist. The mixture of paper and cotton renders the 
film much tougher ; it will resist any amount of washing. 

Should there be any signs of reticulation of the film it arises 
from the alcohol not being sufficiently rectified, and in that case 
more ether will be required in proportion to remedy this defect. 
Ihave preferred to give the process just as I work it, no matter 
how it may jar with any theories or any other practice. My 
tiends who have taken the trouble to work it, some of them in the 
tropics, others at the antipodes, and others again in the icy regions 
of Canada, all write of their success; and should the indomitable 
photographer of this country find in it a process that he can take 
up and leaye off at pleasure, without any of those mortifying 
failures which sometimes overtake the most persevering, I shall be 
amply repaid for the trouble I have taken in bringing it before the 
Society. 


ea (SONG See 
COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS ON SOME OF THE 
DRY PROCESSES. 
By Joun DRAFFIN. 
[Read at the Chorlton Photographic Association, May 11th, 1859.] 

I THINK it is now generally admitted that on journeys for photo- 
graphic practice, a good dry process is far superior to the great 
inconvenience of taking out all the apparatus requisite to work 
the wet collodion process, especially in hot or windy weather, 

Now, having for the last twelve months been exclusively en- 
gaged in outside practice, as well as cathedral, &c,, interior, I, of 
course, have endeavoured to ascertain with some degree of cer- 
tainty which of the various processes recommended would suit 
me the best. Accordingly I made a series of experiments with 
the following :—M. Taupendt’s, Dr. Hill Norris’s, Mr, Fothergill’s, 
the Honey and Raspberry Syrup processes. The result was that 
I rejected the two latter, and determined to continue my practice 
with the three first named, which I did for a considerable time, 
taking three negatives of each subject — one by each of the three 
methods. 

It is not my intention to argue that this, that, or the other pro- 
cess is best, but simply to lay before you as accurately as I can 
the results given, the method adopted by myself in preparing the 
ylates, the length of exposure in each case, and the degree of 
ight and nature of subject taken; and I purpose illustrating this 
to you by means of specimen prints. It will, then, be for you to 
judge which you think the best process to adopt for general. pur- 
poses. I say, all three are exceedingly good, and especially are 
hey so for out-door practice ; in fact, for this purpose there is very 
ittle to choose between them when proper care is taken in mani- 
pulation. But as I proceed, you will perceive that it is not only 
or outside photography that a process should be good to make it 
all that is wanted. I find to a certainty that in places where there 
is a deficiency of light —as for instance, a thick wood, or the in- 
terior of a church or cathedral —that M. Taupenst’s process must 
ake precedence of all others. This I can prove, I think, to your 
satisfaction, when I state that, a short time ago, a fine old chest 
was taken out of the wall of the vestry of York Cathedral, where 
it had been hid for along time. This chest being a magnificent 
thing of its kind, I determined to obtain, if possible, a photograph 
of it, and obtained permission to do so. Accordingly I set to work 
with three plates —'Taupendt’s, Fothergill’s, and Norris’s. Now, 
the chest being immoyeable, is fixed in a niche in the wall of a 
dark dismal room, the vestry, and is itself quite black. I exposed 
each of these plates five hours; the result was that Fothergill’s 
was a failure, completely so— Norris’s considerably better —and 
Taupenst's the specimen before you, which I think you will admit 
is a decent thing, considering the circumstances. 
Now, on the other hand, outside, I exposed, on the same day, one 


each of Taupenit’s and Fothergill’s, from the same series of plates, 
prepared at the same time. ‘The “Spires of St. Mary’s Abbey, 


y Walls” is the one in question. It was taken at 
of the picture is by Fothergill’s, the other Taupe- 
not’s; the former you will perceive is more exposed to all appear- 
ances than the latter. The time given was: Fothergill’s, 1 minute ; 
Taupendt’s, 85 seconds; full sunshine —4 inch focus, ¢ inch stop, 


from the Ci 
twice ; one-half 


as a proof 
Taupenst’s that several men who were at wor. 
actually taken in the act of filling a barrow, a 


hat the exposure was quick. You will perceive in 


k in the grounds are 
though they had no 


notion that I was photographing —in fact, I was at least one- 
eighth of a mile distant. I will now call your attention to three 
other pictures of ordinary light and shade, viz., grass, trees, 
masonry, &c. These views were taken immediately after each 
other-—the exposure as follows :—Taupenit’s 45 seconds; Dr. Hill 
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Norris’s, 1 minute; Fothergill’s, 14 minutes; and also to another 
picture, taken from a great distance, so as to enable me to obtain 
the various objects of interest a moderate size for a picture, I used 
a 14 inch focus, powerful lens, with a 4 inch stop. I gave both 
pictures (right and left) the same exposure, 2 minutes: one is 
Pothergill’s, the other Taupenst’s; the plates used were the ordi- 
nary 62 X 33, but the prints were cut down to make a stereogram. 
Now you will see here that there is a very marked difference 
between the two pictures. The next I would call your attention 
to is a picture taken by Dr. Hill Norris’s and Taupenit’s, the ex- 
posure being exactly the same —1 minute, rather weak sunshine. 
Very little difference here, but Taupenét has it. Next, to two in- 
terior views of York Minster—one by Fothergill’s, the other 
Taupendt’s. Fothergill was exposed 4 hours, Taupendt 2 of an 
hour, both the same subject —the Nave — only one looks east the 
other west; the light all came from the south, go that both had 
the same light. Here you will see there is no comparison. The 
beautiful view of the South Aisle in York Minster is, per haps; the 
best one of the kind I have produced. It is a Taupendt plate ; 
and you will observe although exposed a full hour, the beautiful 
window is perfectly given, and has not suffered-from over exposure. 
Tn this respect I find Taupenét’s process far superior to any other, 
and here chiefly where I am at issue with those who condemn this 
process, because if their practice has been confined to country, &c., 
views, they are not capable of judging the great merits of the 
process. Comparatively speaking, I am aware that very few in- 
terior pictures are done, because of the great and manifold dif- 
ficulties to encounter. Still, if we want to adopt the best dry 
process, it must be that one which is equally good for interior as 
well as exterior, and not the one good for exterior only. 

Now, from the remarks which have been made here respecting 
three processes, it will be inferred (and correctly) that I am in 
favour of the collodio-albumen process. I have no doubt some 
parties will say, you have not prepared your Fothergill’s plates 
right; you must have let one or two drops of the four drachm wash- 
ings fall off one corner of the plate, or you have washed too much. 
In answer I beg to say, I think I can manage the four drachm 
washing as expertly as most people; that I can also wash with a 
ten-grain silver solution ; that Keen’s collodion is to be had by me 
as wellas by other people; that I know how to make a neutral 
bath of silver. I not only think, Mr. Chairman, that I can do all 
this, but have followed in my experiments, all out to the letter. 
And I think I dare challenge the best practitioner in Fothergill’s 
process to produce for me a good negative, taken in twenty-five 
to thirty seconds, four-inch focus, three-sixteenth stop, as I saw 
stated had been done some time since. I have put myself to a 
considerable amount of trouble and expense in ascertaining the 
above facts; because, knowing the amount of work I had before 
me, I was determined to find out and adopt that system best cal- 
culated to enable me to get together what Ihave — some hundreds 
of negatives of interest to all tourists in Yorkshire, &. 

For the benefit of those who may feel disposed to try their 
hands at a dry process, and for the satisfaction of others, I will 
proceed to state the mode I have adopted in preparing the plates 
by the various processes in question. 

CoLLODIO-ALBUMEN. 

Collodion.—Any collodion will do, provided it is not rotten. Old 
collodion is the best — and as a rule, I prefer it thin. 

Albumen.—To the white of six fresh eges, or six ounces, add — 

ANVEINGIS gon odéctoadoaacatos inaentenomoNasnonecdoseeds 14 ounces. 

Liquor ammonia .... » 1 drachm. 

Todide potassium . ; bert pe 

TBROWNNEIS. <-ocaoona0c dandcooonaonKioanEcarSsucoe « 6 grains, 
A bit of lump sugar, say 2 drachms weight. 


Beat all up for twenty minutes, or until it will froth up no more — 
this is best done with a bunch of a dozen quills, a table fork must 
not be used. Let stand all night, and filter through sponge into a 
bottle ; put a bit of camphor to it, and a little collodion round the 
cork, and it will keep any time. 


DEVELOPER. 
Saturated solution of Pyrogallic... 2 grains. 
gallic acid or Water ...... 1 ounce. 
This developer is best Glacialacetic, 20 drops. 


for beginners. 
Fix with hyposulphate of soda, 
For the bath take — 
Mistilledew ates sesat cles tersdeven tees ema OITCEs 
Nitrate of silver .... . 40 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid .. 80 minims. 
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Before commencing to prepare the plates, rinse out a glass 
measure with a lip to it — dont wipe it with a cloth at all— pour 
off two or three ounces of albumen into it, and have another 
vessel ready to pour the albumen off the plate into, as it should 
not be poured back into the same vessel, or it will create bubbles, 
which the operator will find awkward to get off the plate. Line the 
kitchen oven with paper, and on the bottom put a clean cloth for 
the plates to stand on, and proceed as follows :—Before coatin 
with collodion, WARM THE PLATE SLIGHTLY (let those who practice 
this method, and who are mortified by seeing their good negatives 
ruined by blistering, take particular notice of this) and coat with 
collodion, allowing é to set well, say half a minute, then sensitise in 
either the ordinary bath or in the aceto-nitrate; I use the latter, 
making one bath do for both purposes — sensitising the collodion 
and albumen film. I take care to keep the bath clear by means of 
kaolin — or what will suit as well, I find, fuller’s earth—and. 
perhaps this is a fact worth knowing, as the former article is some-. 
times difficult to obtain. Take the plate out of the bath andwash 
for half a minute under a strong stream of water from a tap. This 
plan of washing I find far superior to the old plan of washing in 
bowls. By the latter plan the negatives generally were filled with 
innumerable specks or holes in the high lights and skies; by the 
former mode this is entirely obviated. Allow the plate to drain on 
blotting-paper or a clean rag of any sort, while you proceed with 
another plate, and by the time this is put into the bath, the former 
plate will be ready for coating with albumen, as follows :—Pour on, 
say a quarter of an ounce, and let it run all round the plate, pour off 
into a separate glass, repeat this with a fresh dose, and put the 
plate in the oven to dry. Mind no dust comes near it now. The 
albumen may, after all is done, be put back in the bottle again with 
a little camphor, and may be used over again two or three times, 
By systematic working eighteen plates may be prepared in one 
hour, which I should think quick enough for anything, besides the 
advantage that these plates, after coming out of the oven, will 
remain good for any length of time, provided they are kept dry. I 
have no doubt they will keep for years. The only thing to be done 
next is, when the plates are cold, to dip them into the bath again 
for one minute, and wash under a strong stream from a tap one 
minute, Well washing here must not be neglected or stains will 
follow. They may either be dried as before, or spontaneously; I 
prefer the former. The advantage of these plates to parties going 
long journeys must be admitted by everyone. They may take out 
a quantity not sensitised, and should they become exposed to the 
light it is no matter, and the atmosphere has no effect (except 
moisture). By taking out sufficient silver and acetic acid they can 
sensitise their plates the night before they are wanted without any 
trouble, and are then sure of good plates; but suppose a party (and 
I have known more than one instance), going abroad for two or 
three months, and taking a quantity of sensitised plates with him, 
how many negatives is he sure of bringing back with him out of 
every dozen plates, I should like to know? Or suppose some 
jealous Custom House officer insists on smashing his plate box 
open (that has been done, too). Now, if the plates contained in 
the box were plain collodio-albumen ones, this would not matter, 
even if opened in strong sunlight ; and, as a proof of this, I show 
you a plate which has been prepared upwards of two months, 
exposed to strong sunlight before the second immersion in the 
bath, has been sensitised six wecks, and it is three weeks since 
I exposed it in the camera; the length of time given was, with 
4-inch focus, }-inch stop, sunshine, fifty seconds. Perhaps my 
friend Hooper will develope it for you. 

In developing, care must be taken, and for parties who wish to 
begin the process, I should recommend them to use the gallic acid 
as a developer, adding three or four drops of 20 grain solution of 
silver. I use the pyrogallic generally, because it saves time ; with 
that I can develope my picture in ten minutes. I would also warn 
beginners not to over-develope their negatives; I have seen many®a 
good picture developed to such an extent as to be useless for 
printing purposes. There is a difficulty, especially to beginners, 
in judging by candle-light the exact time to stop the action of the 
developer. Now this plan will be found a good one. Develop till 
the detail in the shadows are well out, and then fix with hypo.; 
next day, by daylight, the negative may be brought up to the 
proper amount of density, and if the exposure has been right a good 
picture no doubt will be the result. With respect to the exposure 
in the camera, this so much depends on the quality of lens, the 
light and nature of the object, that I shall leave beginners to. find 
this out for themselves. I have frequently heard it stated that 
thin skies are the result of over-exposure. ‘This is quite a mistake. 
A great deal has been gaid about the trouble connected with this 
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process. Now, sir, I find 2 the easiest process to work. There is 
not that exact amount of care required in washing—you cannot 
over wash the plates; if you want to prepare a quantity of plates 
in a hurry, you have not to run for this or that collodion—any will 
do; and if you have not used your bath for months, and don’t 
know its condition, it does not matter. The great thing to be 
observed to ensure success is plenty of washing after the last sensi- 
tising, attention to the amount of exposure, and care in the deve- 
loping. Should stains appear on the surface, they can easily be 
removed by means of a little cotton wool. 


FOTHERGILL’s PROCESS. 

I have adopted the following method in treating these plates. 
Keen’s collodion neutral bath, saturated with iodide is the usual 
way. In washing I have found it the safest way to dip the plate 
into a solution of nitrate of silver, say 10 or 12 grains to the ounce. 
The four drachm washing gives, perhaps, rather quicker results, 
but not much so; and unless the greatest amount of care is taken, 
peculiar markings in the negative are sure to take place. If the 
four drachm method be adopted, it is certainly adviseable not to 
use the same water twice over, but to pour on an equal quantity of 
distilled water on each plate fresh. The simplest and best method 
of preparing these plates, I think, was given in one of the journals 
some time since by an Edinburgh gentleman, I believe his name 
was Bell. His formule I tried, and found it to answer well; as 
also that recommended by him for making a collodion for this 
process, which I found to answer quite as well as Keen’s. Perhaps, 
should this catch his eye, he will favour the public once more with 
his paper—to those who practice this process it would no doubt be 
of service. The plates, after albumenising, I allowed to dry spon- 
taneously, and afterwards placed them ina hot oven. The developer 
used was the ordinary pyrogallic. 


Dr. Hitu Norris's. 

I will glance over the method adopted by me in this process, if 
Iam not taking up too much of your time. Any good negative 
collodion will do, but it should not be new, or sufficient amount of 
density will not be obtained. After sensitising in the usual way, I 
wash well the plates, and zmmerse in the gelatine, prepared exactly 
according to Dr. Hill Norris’s formule, allowing the plate to remain 
in this a few minutes. It is then taken out and dried in a warm 
oven. The only difficulty I have met with in this process is that 
the film is liable to become detached. This, I have no doubt, 
depends much on the kind of collodion used; a tough one being 
the best, ay it adheres more firmly to the glass. Great care must 
be observed in the developement, as should stains take place the 
film will not bear touching. The developer used for this process 
is the ordinary pyro-gallic. Fix with either hypo. or cyanide. 

In conclusion, I beg to call your attention to a print which has 
been treated as follows :—The ordinary albumenised paper floated 
on the back on the solution of gutta percha, recommended some 
time since—the print was washed jive minutes only, and has been 
printed nine months, constantly exposed to light. I merely wish 
to call your attention to the whites in the picture (not many cer- 
tainly), but considering the amount of washing and the careless 
way in which it was done, I think it says a good deal for the gutta 
percha plan. 

IS URE Satie ts 
NOTE ON PHOTOGRAPHING IN THE PYRENEES. 
By M. Crvrate, Fins. 


DuRING an excursion to the Pyrenees I obtained two panoramas of 
the mountains and some views in detail of the rocks and cliffs, 
which it appears to me may present some interest in a geological 
and geodesical point of view. 

The first panorama, consisting of four proofs, represents a 
portion of the chain of the Pyrenees, French and Spanish, taken 
from the Antecade, near Luchon, at a station 6600 feet above the 
level of the sea. This panorama, comprised within an angle of 
less than sixty degrees, forms the sixth part of a cylinder, the 
diameter of whose base is 13,300 feet. The horizontal plane of 
this base is 4330 feet above the sea-level, and extends from the 
south-east to the south-west. I focussed upon the mountains, 
distant about 5000 feet from the camera, so as to bring in distinctly 
the most distant objects. 

The second panorama, composed of three proofs, represents a 
view of the Maladetta and its glaciers, taken from Venasque, near 
Luchon. This station is 7660 feet above the level of the sea. 
This panorama, comprised within an angle of thirty degrees, is a 
plain. I focussed upon a point about 12,000 feet from the camera. 
pine distances and measurements of angles are only approxi- 
mative. 


The points from which panoramic views can be taken are not 
numerous, and are often of difficult access. The photographer is 
almost always obliged to work under conditions of distance and 
orientation, which are detrimental to the effect of the panorama 
he desires to take. 

The other views are details of mountains, the chaotic rocks of 
Gedne, and the cliffs of Saint Jean de Luz. The negatives were 
taken on dry waxed paper, by a modified process of my own, and 
with an instrument as portable as could be made. This indication 
of the manner in which the proofs have been taken will, I think, 
show what can be obtained in the way of pictorial illustration of 
the general arrangement of mountain-chains, their forms, fissures, 
and their glaciers. We can also determine approximatively, from 
heights already known, the heights of peaks of very difficult 
access. The heights already calculated will give with the maps 
the approximative distance from the camera to vertical lines pass- 
ing through their different summits; measuring the vertical angles 
of these summits, direct from the station-point, we obtain the ap- 
proximative heights, by multiplying the line of the base by the 
line of the vertical angle. 

h=AB sin. a 

We can also obtain details of the rocks, of natural sections of 
the glaciers, fissures, cliffs, &c. Lastly, the comparison of the 
panoramas of mountains obtained by photography with existing 
maps, will enable us to rectify certain inaccuracies which have 
crept into these maps. 


ears 


DECOMPOSITION OF THH OXALATE OF LIME BY 
NITRATE OF SILVER. 
By M. E. CHEVREUL. 


In the work upon proximate organic analysis, to which I have 
devoted so many long years of study, Iam obliged to distinguish 
as much as possible, by a series of experiments, the nature of each 
of the species of proximate principles which I have succeeded in 
isolating from each other, instead of confining myself to deducing 
this nature from the action of a simple reagent. It is in con 
formity with this manner of operating that I am able to assert the 
existence of owalate of lime in the fat of the sheep and the alpaca. 
But the process I employed was tedious, since it consisted at first 
in reducing this salt, by means of sub-carbonate of potash, into 
sub-carbonate of lime and oxalate of potash; then in reducing 
this latter into nitrate of potash and oxalate of lead; and lastly, 
in decomposing the oxalate of lead by hydrosulphuric acid. A 
much more simple process, which I practice now, consists in con- 
verting the oxalate of lime into nitrate of lime, and into oxalate of 
silver, by means of nitrate of silver previously fused, then dis- 
solved in water. 

To one part of oxalate of lime, dried at 104 degrees F., and 
representing two atoms of water, put 2°07 parts of fused nitrate 
of silver and twenty parts of water. A reaction of from one to 
three hours, at a temperature of about 212 degrees F., suffices to 
decompose several drachms of oxalate; and a trituration of a few 
minutes’ duration of several grains of oxalate of lime in the water 
containing nitrate of silver, suffices to effect the conversion of the 
latter into oxalate. The oxalate of silver, once obtained and well 
washed, touched with very weak hydrochloric acid, is reduced into 
insoluble chloride and into oxalic acid, easily obtained in a crys- 
talline form from the water holding it in solution. 

is Se SES 
M. NIEPCE DE SAINT VICTOR’S RESEARCHES. 
Distinction between the action of Heat and of Light upon the Salts of Silver. 
Tur experiments of M. Nitpce being of so much importance in a 
scientific point of view, they have naturally attracted the attention 
of a great many inquiring minds, who have undertaken either to 
verify them, or to prove what value they really possess. Amongst 
others, and not the least in importance, are the investigations 
recently carried on in the laboratory of the eminent chemist The- 
nard, by M. M. Ed. Bouilhen, and A. Sauvage, in which the experi- 
ments of M. Ni&pce were repeated with the most scrupulous care 
and minuteness. The result is as unexpected as it is important. 
For the results obtained by solarised tubes, attributed on the one 
hand to the action of heat, and on the other, to the action of light, 
are due to neither one nor the other, as will be proved in the sequel. 

When a tube containing a piece of solarised cardboard, which 
has been impregnated with nitrate of uranium is opened in the 
dark, and a piece of paper coated with nitrate of silver is placed 
upon it, at the expiration of a couple of hours a very sensible 
reduction is produced on the portion corresponding with the open- 
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ing of the tube. If some drops of distilled water are previously 
placed in the tube, the reduction takes place more rapidly; if the 
temperature is about 176 F. it is effected in about ten or twelve 
minutes. ; 

If the dry tube be warmed, the action is quicker than when it is 
cold, but slower than when the tube contains water. 

On the other hand, if paper impregnated with nitrate of silver 
be exposed directly to the action of the vapour of distilled water, 
the reduction is effected in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Positive paper, which contains an excess of nitrate of silver, 
gives the same results. 

The conclusion from these facts is as follows: —In the first 
experiment, there exists an action which is accelerated by the 
vapour of water, and in the second, that the vapour of water alone 
will cause similar reductions. 

Having arrived at this point, the next step that suggested itself 
was to submit to solarised tubes papers impregnated with salts, 
irreducible by heat, in presence of an organic body, experimenting 
as follows :— 

A paper imbued with pure chloride of silver, placed upon a 
solarised tube, a very strong reduction was obtained in about 
twelve hours. Pure iodide of silver and bichromate of potass 
gave the same results. 

Although these experiments were very conclusive, it was desir- 
able to corroborate them and render them indisputable. Therefore 
five pieces of paper were taken, washed with distilled water, and 
then imbued—the first with nitrate of silver; the second with 
chloride and nitrate of silver; the third with pure nitrate of silver ; 
the fourth with pure iodide of silver; and the fifth with bichromate 
of potass: they were placed upon a plate of copper, warmed upon 
a water bath. At the expiration of ten minutes, two papers only 
were impressed; that imbued with nitrate of silver and that with 
chloride and nitrate. The others, although heated for an hour, 
gave not the least trace of reduction. 

By this experiment it ig evident that the action produced by the 
Solarised tubes upon the sensitive papers is not caused by heat. 
Nor is it due to the light supposed to be absorbed and stored up in 
the paper. For if between the tube and the sensitised paper a 
thin plate of glass is interposed, no reduction takes place, even 
after ninety-six hours contact. 

In fact, the reduction of a sensitised paper, submitted to the 
action of a solarised tube, is due neither to heat nor a stored-up 
light, but rather to a peculiar volatile substance, which is developed 
when certain acids and salts are submitted to the action of light in 
presence of an organic body. 

From researches specially directed to this object for some time 
past, it is expected that this body, or this very reducible silver, 
will soon be made known, at least in its properties. 


Aleetings of Societies, 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE ordinary meeting of the above Society was held on Tuesday, 
the 3rd instant, Roger Fenton, Esq., Vice-President in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, Mr. 
MALONE having first asked whether the gentlemen he had recom- 
mended to be added to the collodion committee had been sum- 
moned. He was informed that they had, but that Mr. Heisch 
had declined to attend. 

Henry Jenks, Esq., was duly elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. MAYALL then read a paper upon a New Collodion for Field 
Work. [See page 118.] 

A pause ensued and the chairman called upon Mr. Hardwich. 

Mr. Harpwicu said he had hoped that some other gentleman 
would have taken the initiative; he had received some of the col- 
lodion described from Mr. Mayall, and tested it, and was bound to 
confess his favourable impression, although there were some points 
which he thought might be altered with advantage. He could 
not agree with Mr. Mayall as to his pyroxyline, and had men- 
tioned to that gentleman the impossibility of obtaining blotting 
paper of an uniform character, there being a great variety even in 
the sameream. He (Mr. H.) believed that nothing but cotton wool, 
of the best quality, will make uniform pyroxyline. Another point 
(a most interesting one) was the mixture of iodide and bromide of 
magnesium instead of those of potassium, sodium, or ammonium. A 
gentleman had in the last number of the Society’s Journal sug- 
gested the use of iodide of calcium instead of iodide of potassium, 
but had been in the habit of using it in conjunction with the bro- 
inide of calcium, therefore we are not sure that the favourable 


results in Mr. Mayall’s case may not be due to the association of 
iodides and bromides, instead of to the bases; for it was well 
known that one great advantage in the addition of a bromide was 
that the collodion did not so rapidly change after sensitising. Mr. 
Heisch had pointed that out, and he had examined the point very 
carefully, therefore he asked. Mr. Mayall whether he was prepared 
to say positively that the same amount of stability might not be 
obtained from the use of the iodide or bromide of any of the alka- 
loids, instead of the magnesium compounds, for it appeared that the 
manufacturing of the iodide of magnesium must be a difficult pro- 
cess. 

The advantages of the iodide of potassium were known, and the 
iodide of cadmium was most satisfactory ; because, after purchas- 
ing them and applying chemical tests, they were found to be pure _ 
and good. Mr. H. had experimented with a view of suggesting a 
ready mode of preparing iodide of magnesium in the laboratory, 
and it occurred to him that if he mixed solutions in atomic propor- 
tions of iodide of potassium and sulphate of magnesia, then evapo- 
rated to the crystallising point, and digested the crystals in. 
absolute alcohol, it would leave behind the sulphate of potash. 

He had made the experiment, and evaporated the crystals to dry 
ness, but found the last portion of water driven off with great 
difficulty, and vapours of hydrychloric acid escape. Upon treating 
the result with alcohol, he obtained very readily iodide and bromide 
of magnesium, which he dissolved in collodion, but he could not make 
that collodion work at all well, and the only idea which occurred to 
his mind at the moment was, that a decomposition of the iodide 
ensued in the heating, and had some fatal effect. Mr. H. made a 
considerable quantity of iodide and bromide of magnesium as he 
had thought quite pure, but when he came to test it with collodion 
it would not work. 
If iodide of magnesium were prepared by chemists, how were 
they to make it in a way to ensure its purity? He thought the 
best thing would be, to establish careful experiments to make sure 
whether iodide of magnesium has any decided advantage over 
iodide of ammonium. Mr. H. had examined Mr. Mayall’s collo- 
dion very carefully, testing its sensitiveness on a very dull day, 
with an uniform light, and found it more sensitive than. collo- 
dion prepared with iodide of potassium only. Mr. Mayall said that 
the bath should contain forty grains to the ounce, which was a de- 
cided advantage for portraits, as he obtained very excellent inten- 
sity on a fine day with it, but afterwards on trying it for landscapes 
he found the skies metallic and weak. d 

Mr. H. rather inclined to the idea at that time that in the hands 
of the amateur it was not a collodion very easily brought up to the 
proper printing point for landscapes. Those who worked last week 
knew what the character of the light was with the strong east 
wind. The pictures taken then were very weak indeed. 

Mr. H. then suggested that some plain, suitable, satisfactory, 
uniform collodion should be made and tried with different kinds of 
iodisers, some containing bromide and some only iodide. If any one 
wished to go abroad to a hot country, by all means let him provide 
himself with a mixture of iodide and bromide, and he knew that the 
mixture of iodide and bromide of ammonium had answered well 
after being taken in alcoholic solution to Australia. pest 

He did not imagine that the bromides would supersede the iodide, 
or that Mr, Mayall’s collodion would ever supersede the ordinary 
collodion, nor did he agree with Mr. M. in his assertion that the 
subject of pyroxyline was worn out, for he (Mr. H.) thought it the 
very essence of the experiment. Notwithstanding the solarisation 
of which some complained, he thought that the use of bromide was 
the key to the half tones; but, while adopting Mr. Mayall’s other 
suggestions, cotton-wool should be used for the pyroxyline, and 
not the ever varying blotting paper. ua é 

Mr. SmBASTIAN DAvis had prepared collodion, and sensitised it 
in different ways, but with one he had observed the singular fact, 
that after keeping it some time, the colour at first apparent after- 
wards disappeared—the free iodine seemed to be absorbed; and the 
reason as he thought was the introduction of a certain quantity of 
bromide of ammonium. The quantity he introduced was small. 

If he used iodide of potassium to sensitise the plain collodion 
there was too much intensity, in whatever manner the pyroxyline 
might be made—that is to say, he did not get that amount of 
middle tint which was absolutely necessary for a perfect picture. 

He found in practice that the employment of iodide of potassium 
in combination with iodide of cadmium gives a satisfactory result, 
and theoretically arrived at this conclusion. Iodide of potassium 
however, properly prepared, is not neutral, but slightly alkaline, 
while iodide of cadmium in its pure state has an acid reaction, an 
the two together produce a neutral mixture. In introducing 
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bromides it was recommended at one time to unite them with 
iodides in equal proportions, but his observations led him to the 
conclusion that so large a quantity of bromide tamed down the 
pictures to too great an extent; he found the most advantageous 
proportions were about— 


43 grains of iodide of cadmium, 
1 grain of iodide of potassium, 
% grain of bromide of ammonium. 


He particularly mentioned bromide of ammonium, because it was 
more soluble in alcohol and ether: by mixing in the above pro- 
portions with collodion it had, after two or three weeks, become 
as colourless as water. He remarked there was a collodion which 
was well known, and is now largely used by some of our eminent 
photographers, which collodion contains iodide of cadmium, and 
that was perfectly colourless. As it is a mercantile article he did 
not otherwise refer to it than by saying it was equal to any in 
the market for keeping qualities. é 

With regard to the use of sulphuric acid in the making of py- 
roxyline, he thought it advisable to obtain the strongest. He had 
been in communication with one of the largest manufacturers of 
the article for the purpose of procuring an uniform sulphuric acid, 
and found that sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1:850 was really 
purer than that of specific gravity 1-840. A weaker nitric acid is 
more advantageous, say of the specific gravity of 1:45, as suggested 
by Mr. Mayall, and as a certain amount of water was added by 
photographers to the acid mixture, it appeared unnecessary to 
obtain an acid of very high specific gravity. 

Mr. Jonn Wiiu14Ms thought it possible to produce pure bromide 
of magnesium. He had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the subject: he prepared, first, iodide of iron; to that ina 
boiling state he added caustic magnesia, until the solution when 
filtered no longer became black on adding solution of hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia; he then washed it and allowed it to stand 
twenty-four hours, during which time the excess of magnesia dis- 
solved by the iodide of magnesium becomes carbonated, by absorb- 
ing carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and by that time carbonate 
of magnesia was formed and precipitated ; he then evaporated the 
solution to crystallise, and brought the crystals to absolute dry- 
ness in a vacuum, as the operation could not be performed in the 
open air. The substance formed, if not pure iodide of magnesium, 
is a substance which photographers could use, and is as properly 
called so as the iodide of ammonium, of calcium, or any of the 
other iodides used by photographers. 

Mr. Mayall had mentioned nitrous acid, a rather indefinite term ; 
pure nitrous acid could not be produced; the nitrous acid of com- 
merce contains chlorine, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid in varying 
proportions. Sulphuric acid of the specific gravity of 1-84 is, 
perhaps, that which will keep best. 

Mr. SHADBOLT found one objection to the use of paper in the 
manufacture of pyroxyline, viz. that in all samples of bibulous 
paper that he had used he found a small portion of starch intro- 
duced to give it a body. 

The developer which Mr. Mayall recommended was an old 

~ developer, used, if he recollected correctly, by Martens, of Paris — 
at any rate he had a manuscript of formule in his possession for 
the last five or six years in which that particular formule men- 
tioned by Mr. Mayall appeared. 

‘A remark had been made upon the use of bromides and iodides 
in combination. At a soiree held recently at the Mansion House 
he had very carefully examined some specimens by Mr. Heisch, 
being photographs of red and white camellias and green leaves, 
in which the various gradations of tone for all the colours were 
exquisitely preserved: they were taken with collodion containing 
two equivalents of an iodide for one equivalent of a bromide, by 
which the details of light and shade in the red and white ca- 
mellias and in the green leaves were rendered in the most perfect 
manner possible, and with as perfect a gradation of tone as any 
photographs he (Mr. Shadbolt) had ever seen. That fact appeared 
to augur well for the use of the combination of iodide and bromide, 
where the colours to be taken were violently contrasted, 

Mr. Suappout had also a question to ask Mr. Mayall: —how 
could the presence of magnesium in the collodion prevent the 
absorption by it of water, the salts of magnesium being so greedy 
of water? 

Mr. MAtonz said that Mr. Mayall told them last meeting “that 
he had a horror of mixtures,” but he had now departed from this 
fundamental principle. Mr. Malone long ago thought that a very 
simple collodion, prepared by the Count de Montizon from cotton 
wool, was the best. He perfectly agreed with Mr, Hardwich in 
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the importance of beginning by studying fully the nature of the 
pyroxyline. Mr. Murray, he believed, was the first to suggest the 
use of paper, and it was taken up immediately by Mr. Crookes and 
others. Mr. Murray used what is called nitrous acid, and 
although these points had been frequently discussed, he still 
thought the whole chemistry of the subject required investigation. 
The objection with regard to paper in the manufacture of pyroxy- 
line was this—that one cannot rely upon having the same sub- 
stance in paper made even at the same mill, with what would be 
alleged to be the same materials. In the course of his experiments 
with Mr. Talbot he spent a fortnight in one of the paper mills, 
and he found that, unless the whole history of paper were known 
from the beginning to the end, one could not be sure whether it 
might not consist of a mixture of linen and cotton in varying 
proportions ; but granting that it might consist of cotton only, 
even then it might be of new materials or perfectly worn out ones, 
and if so the result would vary. By using cotton wool you may 
make collodion as sensitive and as good as any with which we are 
now dealing. One gentleman had said that it was difficult to get 
acid of specific gravity, 1.45; but he agreed with Mr. Williams that 
that was the purest acid in the market —it is prepared by a well- 
known maker for the assayers, and we are not to conclude that 
taking a weaker acid, say specific gravity 1.20, it shall be equal to 
the other with the addition of water. 

He (Mr. M.) had been told by a gentleman in the trade that he 
was satisfied that there was some reason for what the late Mr. 
Murray had suggested, viz., the mixture of nitrous and sulphuric 
acids—nitrous acid being the omnium gatherum of the acid manu- 
facturer—any old rubbish being put into a bottle and sent out as 
nitrous acid, and although we were pouring contempt upon this 
acid, there might be something in its use. 

It might be remarked that it was of an orange-red colour—the 
lower oxides of nitrogen were liberated and absorbed, and after all 
we ought perhaps to use a mixture of nitric and nitrous acids, and 
not to attempt to isolate nitrous acid, for in fact we may get hypo- 
nitrous acid, which would undoubtedly be a more powerful oxidis- 
ing agent. Dr. Paris has demonstrated by his delicate starch test, 
that pure nitric acid will not decompose iodide of potassium, showing 
how different the modifications of nitrous oxides were, andit might 
be that the mixture of nitric and nitrous acids operated differently 
on the cotton; he made these remarks to show how very far the 
subject was from being exhausted. 

He might mention that, upon speaking on the subject not long 
since to Dr. Hoffman, under whose instruction Mr. Malone had 
studied chemistry, the Dr. had stated that there were five chemical 
varieties of pyroxyline, and until you ascertained clearly which of 
those five varieties you were dealing with, no certain result could 
be produced. Backed by such an authority, he said photographers 
were at sea upon the whole subject. 

Mr. Harpwicu said, as Mr. Williams had been good enough to 
give some information upon the manufacture of iodide of magne- 
sium, he would ask him whether it could be obtained sufficiently 
dry to be weighed in the scale? 

Mr. Mavatn exhibited some iodide of magnesium in the required 


Mr. Harpwicu asked how it would keep in alcoholic solution. 

Mr. Mayatu said very well. 

Mr. Harpwicu asked whether it could be obtained white instead 
of highly-coloured like the specimen before him. 

Mr. Mayatu said that it was white when it was newly made. 

Mr. Joun Wiii1aMs stated that two or three months since he 
received twenty-four Winchester quarts of “ bottoms” of old iodise 
collodion from a large manufacturer, for the purpose of saving the 
ether. Of course it was withdrawn in the usual manner—the 
residuum was examined and washed to save the iodides present, 
and upon examining it there was found to be in addition one pound 
and five ounces of owalate of lime, which was a very unexpected 
result. Of course it could be seen where the oxalic acid came 
from, and the collodion must have contained a large quantity of it. 

Mr. Harpwrcu asked whether the change might not have taken 
place during the distillation of the ether. 

Mr. Joun WILLIAMS said it was impossible ; he had since tested 
for it newly-made collodion, there was abundance of oxalic acid in 
ordinary collodion ; he thought the oxalic acid was formed during 
the process of making the pyroxyline. The collodion was not of 
Mr. Williams’s own manufacture. 

Mr. MALone said that sulphuric acid acting upon rags formed a 
sugar, but in washing the pyroxyline the oxalic acid ought to be 
washed out by the use of distilled water. If ordinary water con» 
taining lime were used it would produce oxalate of lime. 
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Mr. JoHN WILLIAMS said that might be the case, but he should 
almost imagine that the oxalate of lime would not dissolve in the 
collodion, but being contained either in the fibre or in the paper 
it would not be washed out of the pyroxyline. 

Mr. Harpwicu thought that Mr. Williams’s statement was one of 
very great interest, and it appeared almost impossible that that 
quantity of oxalic acid could have existed in the collodion. He (Mr. 
H.) thought that oxalic acid was really formed by aid of the 
iodide of potassium when distillation was taking place. He could 
imagine, if iodide of potassium were heated with collodion, that 
under the influence of the heat the alkaline iodide might bring 
about decomposition of the pyroxyline. It was a most extraor- 
dinary thing, and he could not understand that the oxalic acid 
was produced in the original manufacture of the gun-cotton; he 
thought the subject could be pursued further with advantage. 

Mr. MAyYAtt stated that he could confirm Mr. Williams in the 
statement relating to oxalic acid. He (Mr. Mayall), had very fre- 
quently discovered it in an old collodion by precipitating it with 
lime and examining it with the usual tests. That was one of the 
reasons why he adopted the magnesium in the first instance, for if 
there were any oxalic acid formed it would be precipitated, and ag 
he now sensitised one or two gallons at a time, he frequently found 
a very thin film at the bottom of the bottle of white precipitate, 
which is no doubt a precipitate of that kind, that is, an oxalate-of 
magnesia, or some oxalate of the family; if there were any lime 
present in the magnesium it would be an oxalate of lime —how- 
ever, that was avery important fact, and he had no doubtit was one of 
the clues to the removal of their obscure difficu ties, and if no other 
fact were elicited than that, their time would have been well bestowed 
in attending the discussion. However, as Mr. Malone had reminded 
him of an observation he made at the last mee ing upon his horror 
of mixtures, he must deny that what he recommended was a mix- 
ture more than was necessary, but was scientifically the best of its 
kind with which he was acquainted. He thought he might venture 
to speak from his experience of collodion, haying been engaged 
with it since it was first discovered by Archer, and from the time 
he (Mr. M.) took his first lessons upon the subject from Dr. Dia- 
mond, which he believed was in May, 1851; and he had from that 
time to the present made nearly all the collodion that he had used: 
he made it also with the desire that he should each time compre- 
hend some of the difficulties of which he heard others complain 
and which in the early days of his experience he almost found 
insurmountable. However, through good report and evil report, 
and notwithstanding the denunciation of paper, he had adhered to 
paper the whole of that time; and could only say that whenever 
he had made a mixture of half paper and half cotton, he had in- 
variably made a finer collodion, flowing more easily over the glass, 
leaving no reticulation, and adhering better to the glass than when 
cotton only was used. 

He knew Mr. Hardwich in his work recommended an immense 
quantity of water, and although he (Mr. M.) thought it a useful 
receipe, he very much doubted whether so large a quantity of 
water were the best, because he was obliged to use a very large 
quantity of sulphuric acid to absorb that quantity of water; and 
although it might act upon the cotton so as to disintegrate it some- 
what, he should hesitate in employing that formula, because with 
it he got a powdery collodion, and consequent y a rotten film, 

He might state that the blotting paper of which he had shown a 
specimen was Whatman’s prepared blotting ; it was the same that 
is used by the old calotypists; he thought he had used it since 
1846; he had never had any difficulty in get ing the same quality 
of pyroxline, either from an old ream that he had purchased years 
since, or a recent one, which he had obtained lately ; he bought it 
in St. James’s Street. They would find that if they took one 
bundle of cotton and tried to make a batch of pyroxyline with it 
they would succeed, but from another sample of cotton they would 
not, and in his opinion there was more difficu ty with the cotton 
than with the paper. They would find that if they made six or seven 
“brews” of collodion, take one and try it alone, what would be the 
consequence? They might get a collodion that had perhaps great 
intensity; if they took another it might produce exquisite detail; 
another might be tenacious; a fourth powdery ; but mix them all 
together and the whole would be better than either. He would 
ask, what was that but the same thing as making paper ? 

Mr. MALONE ejaculated, “Never twice alike.” 

Mr. MAYALL must confess, at all events, that the manufacture of 
that paper was very carfully attended to, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that he could produce a collodion with it which he could 
work better than any other collodion that he had tried, therefore 
he should not be beaten out of the opinion that it was good, simply 


because other gentlemen had not succeeded while he had uniformly 
done so, and he did not recollect a single failure when he had uged 
paper with the proportions and the acids he had named. 

In what he had called nitrous acid he knew that there was a large 
quantity ofnitrous oxide. Mr. Hardwich recommended nitric acid— 
he (Mr. M.) thought there was a great deal of difficulty in using it, 
and that Mr. Malone’s opinion would be found to be correct, viz, — 
that there were a quantity of lower oxides of nitrogen dissolved in 
this red fuming nitrous acid, and they were not to take it for 
granted that it was the refuse of some manufacturer that happened 
to have an omnium gatherum bottle in some dark corner into which 
he casts all his refuse: however, whatever might be said to the 
contrary, he recommended that as the acid with which he was suc- 
cessful, and it was the acid with which every one might succeed 
who tried. i 

The next thing was Mr. Shadbolt’s most important question. He 
had asked how it was that the salt of magnesium (which was itself 
so deliquescent) should have the power of preventing the collodion 
from becoming humid? They all knew that the ordinary collodion 
contained a large quantity of water —in fact, if they had a very 
highly concentrated alcohol they could not dissolve enough of 
iodide of potassium, therefore a small quantity of water must be 
added; but if common alcohol and common ether were used, they 
would have in the sensitising compound of iodide and bromide of 
magnesium, an absorbent of moisture, as they themselves take up 
six or seven volumes of water to one of salt, without deteriorating 
(because that was the point); but was that the case with the iodide 
of ammonium or iodide of potassium? Nothing of the kind; for 
the moment we add iodide of potassium or iodide of ammonium, a 
decomposition is set up, hydriodic acid is formed, and the collodion 
becomes of a pale yellow colour, then red, and finally not capable of 
being used at all (simply because it, either the ether or the alcohol, 
had dissolved a quantity of water), and the image became con- 
sequently feeble; but one could continue working with these 
magnesium-excited collodions to a very large extent, one of the 
advantages being, that if he took a bottle of it sensitised a month 
ago, another bottle sensitised six months since, and one sensitised 
two years back, they would all produce precisely the same kind of 
image. Whether it be the cloudiest weather in winter or the 
hottest and finest day in summer, the same kind of image would 
be produced by the different samples; and he asked the gentlemen 
who had spoken on the subject if they could say the same of any 
one of the collodions which they knew or recommended — that was 
the point to be discussed. He had no object in view but the greater 
perfection of the art—in fact every one imbued with a true feeling 
for their beautifnl art must desire that it should be freed from 
every possible error that surrounds it. 

Mr. Hardwich had inade some very important observations —in 
fact anything that Mr. Hardwich said was always received by the 
Society as of very great weight, because he had paid a great deal of 
attention to the subject, and brought an immense amount of scien- 
tific information to bear upon it. He wished some of the gentlemen 
who had time would take the matter up. It was well worth their 
attention, inasmuch as they could go out into the country under 
every possible condition of weather and produce a tolerable image, 
and if they used great care they could produce an image which in 
his opinion could not be surpassed by any other. The uniformity 
of the production was that which he insisted upon, and he did not 
think he could say the same of any other sensitiser with which he 
was acquainted, except iodide of cadmium, which, however, pro- 
duces a ropy collodion that does not spread readily after the lapse 
of time, on being frequently poured over the plate and back to the 
bottle. 5: 

Any one could obtain the salt most carefully prepared by Mr. 
Williams. The salt that gentleman had prepared for Mr. Mayall 
had worked in the most satisfactory manner, and he had no doubt 
that many who go forth into the country and come back with 
smeared plates, very dirty hands, and not many results in the 
shape of pictures, would go into the country with this collodion and 
bring back good results, many of them very superior, and have 
scarcely any failure. 

He gave a friend from the West Indies two or three bottles of 
this collodion, which he took abroad, and a letter had since been 
received by Mr. Mayall, stating that the collodion was in exactly 
the same condition as at first, and worked well in that climate. 
He had also received a letter from the icy regions of Canada which 
said the same, so.that he did not think the theorist should put 
down a thing that was new until it had been fairly tried. 

He offered to assist any gentleman who would take up the matter 
practically, and stated that as he believed the Chairman was about 
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to commence a series of experiments upon the subject, he hoped 
that in November they would be enabled to have some evidence 
that the magnesium collodion was not a myth, but something which 
they could all take hold of, and by which they could produce 
results of which none need be ashamed. 

The CHAIRMAN made some pertinent remarks upon the value of 
the society and such discussions as the present. He then stated 
his opinion in favour of the combination of bromide and iodide, but 
that with potassium and salts there was the difficulty that it was 
almost always settling down in crystals at the bottom of the bottle ; 
whether that arose from defective manipulation or want of know- 
ledge he did not know, and he was always afraid to use collodion 
with large quantities of iodide of potassium in it. 

Tn following the directions which had been kindly given to him 
by gentlemen making the theory a study, he had produced a great 
many bad pictures, more than he would have done if he had fol- 
lowed onin the use of the simple collodion with iodide of ammonium 
or any iodide easily soluble with the bromides; that of ammonium 
he had found the most easily worked, the most uniform in its results, 
and least affected by variation of temperature or climate. All that 
he had learned he had learned by constant failures, with occasionally 
here and there a success; and if the method of producing the 
collodion described to the meeting should prove to be satisfactory, 
or if Mr. Hardwich, or any of the gentlemen who experimented upon 
the subject again, would point out a better, the members of the 
society would, as humble disciples, thank them for their information. 

After some remarks from Mr. Malone, who misunderstood the 
chairman to have undervalued the labours of the scientific section of 
photographers, which was denied by Mr. Fenton, the meeting was 
adjourned to Tuesday, 7th June. 

Messrs. Murray and Heatuexhibited some apparatus described 
in our last; and the Rev. T. M. Raven a proof from a waxed-paper 
negative, it being the prize picture of the exhibition held in Edin- 
burgh lately. Though very artistic, it was decidedly deficient in 
detail as compared with good proofs from glass negatives. 


pees 
SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held on Monday evening, the 10th instant, at the 
rooms of the Walworth Literary and Scientific Institution, to or- 
ganise the foundation of the above-named Society. 

Mr. WALL being voted to the chair, proceeded to explain the 
motives which induced him to convene the meeting, and to state 
for discussion his views with regard to the proposed Society, 
which he thought ought to be established in connection with those 
in the rooms of which the meeting was held. 

Mr. SHADBOLT proposed, and Mr. Herve seconded — 


That the present meeting constitute the South London Photographic Society as 
an independent body ; that the subscription be half-a-guinea annually, but to the 
members of the Walworth Literary and Scientific Institution, only six shillings 
annually, 

After a short discussion Mr. Shadbolt’s motion was carried. 
Mr. ACKLAND then proposed — 

That this Society hold monthly meetings (with a recess), to read papers upon 
photographic matters, and discuss the same — to organise an Exchange Club — to 
supply each member with a Photographic Journal periodically, as published, and 
to present a photograph to each member annually, as soon as the number of mem- 
bers joining should provide sufficient for the purpose. 

Mr. Howarp having seconded this motion it was carried. 
Mr. Hoop proposed, and Mr. ACKLAND seconded — 

That this Society hold eight or nine meetings in the course of the year, and that 
ten shillings per evening be offered for the use of a large room, adjoining the Lec- 
ture Hall of the Walworth Literary Institution, in which such meetings be held, on 
the Second Thursdays of the months during the Session, provided that such reso- 
lution be confirmed at the next meeting of the Society. 

Carried. 
Mr. Howarp proposed, and Mr. LraxE seconded — 


That the First Public Meeting be held on the Second Thursday in June next, in 
the large room adjoining the Lecture Hall. 


Carried. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG proposed, and Mr. Hoop seconded — 
That Ladies be eligible to become members of this Society. 

Carried. 

Mr, ARMSTRONG proposed, and Mr. SHADBOLT seconded — 


That the following gentlemen be appointed a Provisional Committee, to 
undertake the necessary proceedings consequent upon the formation of the 
eciety, viz, :—Mr. Wall, Mr. Cotton, Mr, Hervé, Mr. Ackland, Mr. Howard, and 

r. Leake, 


After some interesting and pleasant conversation relative to the 
views and objects of the Society just formed, the meeting was 
adjourned. 

Ladies and gentlemen desirous of joining the Society are re- 
quested to communicate with Mr. A. H. Wall, 90, Cannon Street 
West, City. 
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LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


Tue ordinary meeting of this Society took place at Mr. Keith's 
rooms on Tuesday the 5th instant. There was a good attendance 
of members, and among the visitors was Mr. Holmes, managing 
director of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, introduced by 
Mr. Forrest. 

Mr. Forrest regret 
permanent burning of 

Mr. GLOVER was of 


ed that he had made no progress with the 
photographs. 

opinion that the battery must be laid aside, 
from the insuperable difficulties in connecting the various insu- 
lated parts of most pictures ; he would be glad to see some process 
whereby metallic copper could be deposited by direct chemical 
and not galvanic action. 

Mr. Berry confirmed this view, and reprobated the use of the 
battery; though the deepened tone of negatives when subjected 
to the effect of gold and sulphide of ammonium might give promise 
of the bold and forcible character of the photograph required, yet 
it must be borne in mind that all the intensity given by the gold 
and sulphur was at the expense of the silver, much of which was 
abstracted by this re-action. 

Mr. Forrest wished to recall to the recollection of members, the 

majority of whom could corroborate his statement, that it was un- 
just to give the credit of taking the first stereoscopic photograph 
of the moon to Mr. Warren De la Rue, as had been done by the 
editor of The Photographic Journal, in his last number. <A large 
proportion of those present could bear him witness, that so long 
ago as 1854, he and Mr. Maclnnes, after having assisted Mr. 
Hartnup at the Observatory, had exhibited stereographs of the 
moon, as well as photographs, upon a disc fifty feet square. 
Mr. Berry presented a remarkable specimen of a photograph, 
which he held would entirely upset all preconceived opinions upon 
the phenomena of the calotype. It had been insisted upon on all 
sides, that the ordinary iodised paper was insensible to the action 
of light unless combined with free nitrate of silver; now he would 
exhibit a print that was taken upon paper prepared by the original 
process of Fox Talbot, and called simple iodised paper, and described 
by him as wholly insensible to light; this was some he had kept 
by him fully three months; now, without any subsequent sensitising 
with nitrate of silver, this had been placed under a negative, and 
when treated with a solution of pyrogallic acid, strengthened with 
silver, an exceedingly bold, clear, and distinct image was produced. 
Another portion of the same paper, after prolonged exposure to 
light, was sensitised in the usual aceto-nitrate bath by Mr. Bell, 
and gave the ordinary calotype negative; thus nothing was gained 
by this subsequent immersion in the silver, and the latter portions 
of Mr. Fox Talbot’s process were unnecessary. 

The Messrs. Cook exhibited some very choice specimens of the 
turpentine waxed-paper and Fothergill processes, the proofs from 
which were toned by the formula recommended by Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte. They were much commended. 

Mr. DoyLy showed improved specimens of his peculiar mode of 
printing. 

Mr. Hotmes spoke in very high terms of the superior character 
of the collodion positives which he had seen in Liverpool, as com- 
pared with the American ambrotypes. ‘The most eminent American 
photographers, he stated, confined their attention to the Daguerreo- 
type and negative collodion processes, the positive process on glass 
being practised almost solely by those of a lower grade. He also 
called attention to the attempt of Messrs. Cutting and Bradford to 
claim by patent the right to the exclusive use of bromides in col- 
lodion, a right which will probably be, ere long, contested, as 
bromides were used in collodion by Mr. Berry,* Mr. Crookes, and 
others, before the date of their patent. 

——— 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held on the evening of the 4th 
instant, at the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Mr. Lund in the Chair. ; 

Mr. Mann, the Honorary Secretary, read the following letters to 
the Society :— 

‘<G@eNTLEMEN,—At the last meeting of our Society, I claimed for our member, Mr. 
Dancer, the merit of being one of the first to produce microscopic photographs, on 
account of paragraphs having lately been in the newspapers, claiming for certain parties 
the inyention, and as being something quite new. Mr. Shadbolt, the Editor of The 
Photographic Journal, has replied to my remarks, and calls upon me to give further 
particulars, as he has always considered himself to be the originator of micro-photo- 
graphs. 


* Messrs. Cutting and Co, date their patent from dune, 1853 ; whereas Mr. Berry lec- 
tured on his mode of using bromides in collodion, in April, 1853, at the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool. 
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‘¢My remarks are not intended to apply to Mr. Shadbolt, but as he has taken the 
matter up, I have no option but to reply to his letter : and now claim for Mr, Dancer, 
not that he was ‘one of the first, but the first who produced these photographs. 

“‘T repeat, then, that I have two specimens of microscopic photographs, given to me 
by Mr. Dancer, in the spring of 1853 ; they are mounted with Canada balsam, as micro- 
scopic objects, on? the ordinary size of microscopic glasses. I may also say that Mr, 
Dancer at the time informed me how they were taken, and in the autumn of the same 
year I followed his instructions, and (although not very successfully) I produced some of 
these minute photographs, and have them still in my possession. 

“That there may be no mistake in the dates, I enclose two letters—one from Mr. 
Dancer, the other from Mr. Binney—confirming my statement, 


“ May 4th, 1859.” “JosePH SIDEBOTHAM. 


Manchester, May 2nd, 1859. 


“My Dear Str,—I duly received the letter in which you call my attention to an 
article on the ‘ Origin of Microscopic Photographs,’ by Mr. Shadbolt, printed at p. 104 
of the May number of our Society’s Journal ; and as Mr. Shadbolt requests you will read 
his commuuication to the Society, I must beg asa favour that the members present 
will listen to the contents of this letter, which shall be as brief as possible, and accept 
an apology for occupying their time with a matter so purely personal. The question at 
issue between Mr. Shadbolt and myself is simply this :—Did I produce microscopic pho- 
tographs before March, 1854 % In reply I can state that even on collodion I had pro- 
duced microscopic photographs in February, 1852 ; I named these minute pictures, 
microscopic photographs, and this name I still employ. The word micro-photograph I 
have no claim to whatever. As the monumental tablet to Mr. Sturgeon was raised in 
your statement to the Society, and is also alluded to by Mr. Shadbolt, I will confine my 
remarks more especially toit. The tablet in question was photographed on the 25th 
April, 1853, and reduced for the microscope early in the following month. Some of the 
early specimens were presented to E. W. Binney, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S.. &e., of this 
town; 8. Salt, Esq., now of Westport, Ireland ; 8. W. Williamson, Esq. ; A. Neild, 
Esq. ; two of our own members, and yourself. This and other microscopic photographs 
were well known in this locality long before they had been supplied by me to dealers in 
such articles ; but when they first reached London I cannot say. 

“Ido not for one moment suppose that Mr. Shadbolt was aware of their existence 
previous to his own production. To remove all doubt as to the accuracy of the foregoing 
dates, I enclose a copy of a letter which I have this day received from E. W. Binney, 
Esq. ; this letter relates especially to the tablet in question, and it, in addition to your 
ond ERIN will, I hope (as regards the question of dates), be satisfactory to Mr. 

hadbolt. 

“I cannot conclude this letter without expressing my great surprise ata statement 
which appears in Mr. Shadbolt's paper, the substance of which is as follows :—That about 
March, 1855, Mr. Thornthwaite showed to him a copy of Sturgeon’s tablet, which Mr. T. 
alleged to have procured the production of, in consequence of what Mr. Shadbolt had 
shown to him. No doubt this has been some misinterpretation, which Mr. Thornthwaite 
will be able to explain ina satisfactory manner. 

“Tregret that your friendly feeling should have involyed*you in this controversy. 

«Yours yery truly, “J, B. DANCER. 

** Joseph Sidebotham, Esq.” 


“ Manchester, May 2nd, 1859. 
_ ‘My Deak Sir,=On referring to my papers I find that it was in April, 1853, when 
Dr. Joule, F.R.S., myself, and another, got the tablet in memory of our old friend, the 
late Mr, William Sturgeon, executed by Mr. Latham, sculptor, Manchester. On Saturday, 
the 23rd of April; I took you to Mr. Latham’s place, then in Portland Street, to look at 
the tablet, and when there, requested you to photograph it for me before it went to Kirby 
Lonsdale, to be put up inthe church. On that same day, Mr Latham, by my orders, 
took the tablet up to your house in Ardwick. It came back to his place in the early part 
of the following week, and on Thursday, the 28th of April, it went off to Kirby Lonsdale, 
and was placed in the inside of the church there. Within a month of the last-named date, 
in the end of May, 1853, you presented me with a micro-photograph of the tablet, which I 
received with much gratification“and surprise, having expected only a common, and not 
a micro-photograph from you. I most certainly never gaye Mr, Thornthwaite, or any 
oth er person, liberty to photograph the tablet ; and Mr. Latham assures me that no one 
but yourself had any opportunity to take a photograph of it prior to its going to Kirby 
Lonsdale. Believe me to remain, my dear sir, yours truly, 
‘* EDWARD WILLIAM BINNEY. 
* J, B. Dancer; Esq., F.R AS., Manchester.’ 


g Mr, William Crookes was elected an honorary member of the 
ociety. 

The Honorary Secretary stated that Mr. Crookes had sent the 
volume of the Photographic News for presentation to the library of 
the Society ; also a print of his magnified photograph of the Moon, 
for the Society’s portfolio. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed to Mr. Crookes for his presents. 

A vulcanised rubber tray, made by Messrs. Macintosh and Co., 
at the suggestion of Mr. Sidebotham, was shown to the members. 

Two large and exceedingly beautiful prints, from collodio- 
albumen negatives, were presented to the Society’s portfolio by 
Mr. Lund. <A very compact exposing camera was exhibited by 
Mr. Mudd. 

Mr. Norton exhibited his contrivance for beating up albumen, 
and beat up a quantity of albumen in a few minutes into a very 
solid froth. The apparatus was highly approved of by the mem- 
bers, effecting the object in a most satisfactory manner and with 
very little trouble. A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to 
Mr. Noton, for having exhibited the working of the apparatus to 
the Society. 

Mr. Hiccins exhibited some sensitised papers which had been 
kept a month in one of Mr. Mudd’s boxes, and which had remained 
quite white, 

Mr. Mupp exhibited one of the boxes contrived by him for the 
purpose, and explained the same to the members. 

Mr. Mastey exhibited some sensitised paper which he had kept 
white for sixteen days, simply in an ordinary drawer with some 
chloride of calcium. It was stated that the chloride of calcium 
would do over and over again, if dried when become damp. 
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Mr. Mupp said that he intended to make a box for keeping 
collodio-albumen plates with the aid of chloride of calcium ; and it 
was generally thought by the members that by such a plan the 
collodio-albumen plates might be preserved longer than it is at 
present possible to keep them. pee : 

Thanks were passed to Mr. Lund for officiating as chairman, and 
for his donation of the photographs to the Society’s portfolio, when 
the proceedings closed. 


—_—e— 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


TuE monthly meeting was held on Wednesday last, the 11th 
instant, at the Chorlton Town Hall,—Mr. Nicholson, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. Two 
new members were elected. 

The CHAIRMAN said that a former member of the Association, 
Mr. John Draffin, who had gone to reside at York, had volunteered 
to send the meeting a paper on Comparative Eaperiments on some of 
the Dry Processes; and for the feelings of kindness which Mr, 
Draffin had expressed for the Society he was under an obligation, 
and so also must every member be, to that gentleman. He should, 
without further comment, read the paper, only remarking that the 
Society was not bound by Mr. Draffin’s opinions, with some of 
which he could not coincide with, but he was always glad to hear 
ane discuss an opposite opinion to his own. [For paper, see page 

ae reading the paper, the CuaIRMAN invited discussion, which 
he said must be short, as the time of the meeting was so far ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. Hooper was sorry to differ with an old friend, but he thought 
Mr. Draffin was wrong in stating that Taupendt’s process was 
more sensitive than Fothergill’s. He also could work both pro- 
cesses, and must be allowed to say, that he found Fothergill’s the 
better for other reasons also ; and submitted that the prints by Mr. 
Draffin proved it, particularly the view of York: the Fothergill 
side was full of detail and half-tone; the Taupendt side was with- 
out detail in the foreground, whilst the developement had been 
carried so far that the distance was fading away. rf 

Mr. Fawcett had always found Taupenst’s plate less sensitive 
than Fothergill’s, but much easier to manipulate. The more you 
washed them the better they were, but could never be got by him 
in the camera as quick as Fothergill’s. 

Mr. Warpiey thought the collodio-albumen the best process. — 
Mr. Draffin’s remarks about collodion and the state of the bath were 
very good—the dark skies in some of the prints might be caused 
by a very bright sky and a clear atmosphere; then light objects 
would take lighter than the sky. He mentioned one case where a 
white lighthouse was clearly defined against the sky in a picture 
taken by a friend of his. The subject of developement was not 
sufficiently studied, he thought, A very common notion was, if 
under exposed, add more nitrate of silver solution; he thought 
just the opposite—add more pyrogallic, and give time ; forcing was 
bad, and a good negative could not be got by this means. 

Mr. HEywoop said that about any state of nitrate bath Mr. 
Draffin and also Mr, Wardley were, he believed, in error. An 
alkaline bath would not give good negatives by either Taupenst’s 
or Fothergill’s process. A bath of his that was once acid, had 
been so doctored with kaolin that it became alkaline, and for some 
time he could not tell the reason; but by making a new bath all 
came right, and on testing the old one he found it decidedly 
alkaline. 

Mr. Apin wished that a committee could be formed to try the 
relative merits of the two processes; but it was thought best that 
a committee should be formed first to arrange what was requisite 
to be done to test the matter fairly. It was agreed ultimately that 
it should be deferred. 

Mr. RoGERson brought two negatives and some prints, the first 
productions of an amateur who had just commenced Fothergill’s 
process, to show what could be done at once by that process: the 
pictures were not faultless, and the gentleman desired that the 
errors might be pointed ont, so that he could remedy them. 

Mr. WuairTx exhibited a pair of lanthorns for dissolving views, 
with a new arrangement for dissolving the pictures into each 
other by a pair of long combs passing over the lens. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Draffin for his interest in the 
Society, and for his paper. 

The thanks of the meeting were given also to the chairman, 
which concluded the business of the meeting. 
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aeactical Justructions ou Coloring Photographs. 
By Atrrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER II. 
Tar Utiniry or ArT KNOWLEDGE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


One of the most important elements of the picturesque is to be 
found in the skilful management of light and shadow, or what 
artists term chiaroscuro. Certain effects depend entirely upon a 
carefnl arrangement of light; for the object of our photograph may 
stand out in the boldness of relief, or present a tame, flat, unat- 
tractive appearance, according to the attention (or want of it) be- 
stowed upon the management of it. 

The photographer desirous of excelling in portraiture must give 
earnest attention to this subject: the light should fall upon the 
sitter either from the right or left hand (as the aspect of the studio 
may decide), and not too strongly or too vertically, but so as to 
give a soft and delicate gradation of shadow from the upper to the 
Tower portion of the face, and from one side to the other. The por- 
tion of the face which is in deepest shadow should be relieved with 
a judicious amount of soft reflected light, to prevent the black 
opaque shadows, which are so perfectly unnatural that the merest 
tyro will at once detect the fault. 

Proper contrast in light and shade is always so strikingly effec- 
tive that it deserves the most earnest attention. In lighting the 
figure of a sitter we should make our arrangement with the most 
studious care, not only in reference to the object itself but to the 
peculiarities of the chemical action of light. Suppose, for instance, 
a lady wearing black drapery seated upon a scarlet chair, beside a 
table covered with a red cloth, and before a dark back-ground in 
the usual subdued light, is the subject you are about to photograph, 
you will at once perceive that the picture you are about to produce 
will have a white face, ghastly from contrast, staring out from a 
dense black mass, swallowing up all the details of dress, figure, 
chair, table, and back-ground; and therefore you substitute a 
lighter back-ground, a chair which will relieve the figure, throw 
the table into deeper shadow, and permit a stronger light to fall 
upon the illuminated portion of the drapery, thus obtaining in your 
finished photograph the grandly simple quality which artists term 
breadth, and the force, roundness, and brilliancy of tone arising 
from proper contrast and relief. 

But while anxious to obtain that relief upon which roundness 
and force of effect depends, carefully avoid contrasts of too violent 
a nature; harmony of tone is of no less importance than harmony 
of colour, or the same principle in music; the lights should melt 
imperceptibly into shadow, and the shadows graduate gently into 
darkness. 

In arranging your light and placing your sitter you should so 
contrive that all the prominent features are well lighted: the half 
tints and shadows will thus find their places upon the retiring sur- 
faces, and due relief be obtained. The strongest light should fall 
upon the upper portion of your model. Thus, as Fresnoy says — 


«_______ from the light receding, or the eye, 
The'sinking outlines take a fainter dye. 

Lost and confused progressively they fade, 
Not fall precipitate from light to shade.”’ 


How many photographic portraits do we find in which an ill-lighted 
face and figure destroy the pleasing effect which the photographer's 
chemical and optical experience and careful manipulation really 
deserved to compass! All our great artists advocate the vital 
importance. of a proper distribution of light and shade, and the 
great principles of chiaroscuro are of no less consequence to camera 
pictures than those of the brush and pencil. I have a practical 
acquaintance with the difficulties to be met with in the chemical 
action of colours, &c., but studious forethought will go far to meet 
them; and I am confident that sun pictures can be obtained with 
all the advantages now claimed exclusively for the painter’s pro- 
ductions—not easily, I grant you, nor perhaps for the remuneration 
now given; but as photographs assume higher rank, and take their 
place in the domain of art, they will readily obtain their fair value. 

I cannot now pursue this matter further, but most earnestly ad- 
vise the photographic student to do so; works upon the subject 
are cheap and plentiful, and the application of its theory to his 
practice will call for no great mental effort. Although my present 
purpose is to assist the colourist, these remarks are by no means 
unnecessary; for though much may be done by the artist of expe- 
rience to improve a bad photograph, # can never be made a really 


good picture unless it be one in its untouched condition. I therefore 
make no apology for the introduction of this chapter. 

What further I have to add upon light and shade may be given 
in a small space. 

Pictorial effect is dependent principally upon a quality termed 
“breadth,”* by which is meant a simple grandeur and beauty of 
appearance, obtained by grouping together in separate masses the 
light and dark portions (whether formed by light and shadow or 
light and dark objects), and, without sacrificing the necessary re- 
lief of important parts, avoiding every thing like spottiness or ob- 
scureness of effect. One principal light and one principal shadow 
are preserved to give intensity and brilliancy to the whole. I can- 
not pause to develope the philosophy of this plan, but practice 
will fully demonstrate its value. Correggio, Frederico Barroccio, 
Guercino, and the Carracci used to model figures for their paint- 
ings, in order that they might so arrange and illuminate them as 
to obtain the best effect: why cannot photographers do this also 
with their living models? The forms and shapes of lights and 
shadows should be, as a whole, graceful; beautiful outlines should 
be relieved with light, unpleasant ones lost in shadow; half tints 
and shades should be skilfully grouped and blended, and the re- 
flected lights carefully observed, for to these we owe that trans- 
parency and variation of shadow which, successfully imitated by 
art, forms one of the most conspicuous charms of our best pic- 
tures, but which are too frequently represented in ill-lighted pho- 
tographs by strikingly unnatural patches of opaque black. 

The power of reflecting light of varying intensity is, in the 
hands of skilful professors, of the very greatest utility. A very 
capital contrivance for preserving breadth and obtaining relief is 
found in the use of graduated backgrounds. ‘The pages of a 
contemporary recently contained numerous plans, of a very com- 
plicated, troublesome, and imperfect nature, for obtaining these 
backgrounds. I forwarded the editor my own method, but the 
communication was merely acknowledged, its simplicity perhaps 
begetting some doubts as to its utility. ; : ; 

My homely, but perfectly successful, plan is easily described. 
Having painted the background a warm grey, I paint in or near the 
centre a circular patch of a very much lighter tint, and with the end 
of a large brush, held at a right angle to the surface, I tap or stipple 
the lighter into the darker tint, until the one mingles‘imperceptibly 
with the other, and my graduated background is complete. 
According as you place this behind the sitter, it may either relieve 
the shadowed, or spread the light upon the illuminated, portion of 
the head and figure. 

Of no less importance to pictorial excellence is the proper posing 
of sitters. A beautiful and elegant woman loses half her charms 
when depicted in a vulgar and ungraceful position, and a man may 
seem a gentleman or a clown according to the attitude in which 
he is represented. 

Points of resemblance, the embodiment of personal character, 
age, &c., must of course receive due attention} but more than 
these are essential to pictorial excellence. Having placed your 
sitter in an easy attitude before the camera, consider first if it be 
one most advantageous to the expression of character; examine 
the outlines formed by the figure to ascertain if there are any for- 
mal angles or ungraceful points which can be avoided or rendered 
less conspicuous, and then endeavour to call forth such an expres- 
sion upon the sitter’s face as may be most pleasing to himself and 
friends, and in the same proportion to yourself. : 

Another study of as great importance is that of expression. 
Some of our great painters demand for one portrait as many as fifty 
sittings, not of course for mere manipulatory details, but for the 
embodiment of an expression which should most forcibly depict, 
the very soul as it were of their model. The accomplishment of 
this lofty aim is commonly held to be the great point of superiority 
which the painter claims above the photographer; but why? The 
painter must see the expression before he can paint it, and he 
must see it more than once: place the same expression before the 
eye of our camera, and however transitory it may be, the art which 
can depict a cannon ball in motion will seize and render it at once 
permanently visible. I know it will be objected that such an ex- 
pression comes and goes like a lightning flash, and that the process 
used for portraiture necessarily occupies some few seconds; butmy 
experience teaches me that the expression is dependent upon the 
feeling, and it is only the more intense feelings (which are never 


* I merely use this term here in reference to chiaroseura. 
it again in connection with colour. 


I shall have to refer to 


+ Any ordinary house painter will understand this description, and produce the back- 
ground therefrom. 
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expressed in mere portraits) which come and go with such light- 
ning-like rapidity. I have seen the most beautiful expressions and 
the most characteristic upon photographic portraits produced by 
men who have aimed at something more than “a mere map of the 
face” (as one of our painters used to call an expressionless portrait), 
and who produced not only photographs but pictures. The great 
point is to excite the necessary expression in the face of your sitter. 
Now this is not done by solemnly impressing his or her mind with 
a neryous fear of moving— better spoil a dozen plates than do this ; 
but endeavour to make the individual to be photographed perfectly 
at home, and by conversation of a pleasing nature call up such an 
expression as you may think most characteristic or desirable. It 
is very common to see photographic portraits of uncomfortable- 
looking ladies'and gentlemen upon whose faces we read at once a 
feeling of nervous apprehension, as if they were waiting the extrac- 
tion of a tooth, but these are not less objectionable than grinning 
likenesses. Should the sitter desire to smile while sitting, the smile 
should be a faint one; for, however beautiful it may be flitting like 
passing sunlight over the face, when it is seen fixed and unchange- 
able it too frequently conveys only the idea of a grin. 

Much more might advantageously be added upon the subject of 
this chapter, but as my real purpose applies rather to colourin 
than taking photographs, I must refer the more earnest student 
the numerous sources of art-knowledge now open to all, rich and 
poor inclusive. 


Petters to a Young Bbotagrapher. 
No. X. 


My Dear Evuseptus, 

Safely arrived within the sanctuary of your dark 
room, you will close the door behind you and securely fasten it, 
lest some thoughtless intruder should incontinently lighten your 
darkness when you least require it. You are now about to deve- 
lope your picture, if you have got one, for it is not quite certain 
that you have, although you may think yourself entitled to one, 
having strictly followed my injunctions. Perhaps there is a screw 
loose somewhere, and if there be we shall soon discover it. 

The developing solution that I usually employ consists of — 


2 09 


Distilled water 0 ounces, 
Pyrogallic acid .. 20 grains. 
Citnictacid’sceasicctscaes. secieeetemee annem i 


For a plate measuring eight and a-half by six and ‘a-half inches, 
take about one and a-half to two ounces of the above in a gra- 
duated glass measure, and holding the plate in the left hand, pour 
the solution over it so as to cover the surface entirely as quickly 
as possible. Sometimes the collodion presents a greasy surface ; 
then the developing solution spreads evenly over the surface with 
great difficulty. If you find you cannot make it cover at once, 
pour off the solution into the measure, and then pour it on again. 
It requires some slight degree of sleight of hand to perform this 
operation skilfully, and no amount of telling will make you au fait 
at it; you must try, and if you fail, try again until you succeed. 

Supposing all goes well, soon after your developing solution has 
covered the collodion you will see the picture begin to appear, 
and gradually become stronger and stronger, until it has attained 
the full degree of strength desired. The portions of the image 
that first make their appearance are the high lights; in a portrait 
they are the linen, the reflected light from the forehead, and other 
salient parts. You will be puzzled to make out your first picture ; 
when you perceive a grim black-looking visage, looming out of the 
mist, it will require some little effort of your mind to realise its 
relationship or identity with the original; but you will gradually 
come to consider that in your picture the lights and shadows of 
nature are reversed, 

If your picture is very slow in making its appearance, it may be 
necessary to pour the developing solution off and on several times, 
and even to add to it a few drops of the nitrate of silver bath. 
But you will want to know when to stop — when your picture ig 
developed sufficiently, and this is a knowledge that must be gained 
by experience. As a general rule, unskilled photographers deve- 
lope their pictures too much, by which they lose harmony of light 
and shade. If the developing is carried too far, 4he darks become 
quite dense and opaque, producing a hard raw effect in the lights 
of the positives taken from them. The negative picture must be 
examined from time to time, by being held up to the light, or before 
a taper, the light of which must always be visible through the 
darkest parts of the image. A picture that is over-developed re- 
quires much longer time to print positives from than a properly 
developed picture, besides being inferior in other respects. The 


thing is to hit the true medium; for an under-developed picture 
is quite as objectionable as the one I have described, as it allows 
the light to pass through it too freely in printing, and the positive 
will appear dull and heavy, without sufficient contrast between 
the lights and shades. 

As soon as you think you have reached the maximum point of 
developing, pour off the now dark-brown solution into a recipient 
for residues (as it contains some silver), and then pour over the 
picture three or four measures of water, and set it up on one 
corner to drain on a piece of blotting-paper. 

Most of the formule for developing that you will meet with 
substitute acetic acid for the citric acid I have indicated. It is 
true acetic acid developes quicker, but that is no recommendation 
with me, for I prefer to have the picture to come out slowly, as itis 
then under more complete control ; besides citric acid is much more 
economical, it has no odour, it is solid, and therefore much easier 
to carry about, and what is most important is, it gives pictures of 
a better quality. The darks of a picture developed with citric 
acid are more transparent than those yielded by acetic acid. 

Sometimes the developing solution becomes thick and very 
much discoloured before the image is completely developed; in 
that case it is necessary to pour off the solution, rinse the plate 
with a measure of water, and pour on a quantity of fresh solution. 

There are other modes of developing sometimes employed, espe- 
cially that with sulphate of protoxide of iron. This reducing 
agent, which has enjoyed various phases of popularity and neglect, 
is not so manageable in the hands of beginners as the developing 
agents Ihave already indicated. But as I know you will not be 
satisfied to remain in the dark on any point of interest in your art, 
I will communicate it to you. 

You make a saturated solution of pure sulphate of protoxide of 
iron in cold water; then take of this 

Solution of sulphate of iron............ 
AIVETIES eas dipeccnareocanadie6e 90000000 
Acetic acid 


esses 10 ounces. 
o Dil 4 


very well for plates that have been under-exposed in the camera, 
as it yields tolerably opaque darks. 

With all your care it will sometimes happen that your negative 
turns out weak, whatever developing agent you employ, and it then 
becomes necessary to strengthen it; this can be done at any time 
before the plate is varnished. It is only necessary to wash the 
plate in several waters, and pour over it a measure of a saturated 
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solution of gallic acid, mixed with about a tenth of its volume of 
a solution of aceto-nitrate of silver, made as follows :— 

Distilled water........:sscesessereseessesreeees100 minims, 

Nitrate af silver ». 10 grains. 

ANOTIG ACHE! SeScanasiece ooncceeos .. 8 minims, 
Let the plate remain covered with the mixture for a few minutes: 
the darks gradually become stronger, and the minuter details make 
their appearance. When the desired vigour is arrived at, pour off 
the mixture and wash the plate with water. This operation must 
be carried on in the operating-room, sheltered from the light, and 
be conducted with great watchfulness, lest the darks become really 
opaque. 


hatographic Glossary. 


Laboratory —The workshop in which chemical ope- 
rations are performed — the operating-room. 

Lac — A resin produced by the puncture made by an 
insect, cocews lacca, on the branches of the croton lacciferum 
the jicus religiosa, which grows in the Hast. It is the chief 
ingredient in sealing-wax and in lacquer. It dissolves readily 
in alcohol and in a solution of borax. When bleached it is 
nearly colourless. Its solution in alcohol forms a good varnish 
for collodion negatives. 

Lamp-black — Carbon in the form of soot, obtained by 
burning resinous substances with a limited supply of atmos- 
pheric air. It forms a dense black pigment, used in oil and 
water-colour painting, and in photography in carbon printing. 
Mixed with lac-varnish, it is used to blacken the interior of 
optical instruments, cameras, &c. 

Lead — A well-known useful metal. With the acids it 
forms certain salts which have been employed in photography ; 
these are the acetate, chloride, and nitrate. 

Leather —This substance is sometimes employed as 
a recipient of photographic images. The first experiments 
of Wedgwood and Davy were made upon leather. Collodion 
positives are now sometimes taken upon or transferred to 
black enamelled leather as a support instead of glass. 

Lemon Juice —The juice of lemons consists of water, 
mucilage, about 5 or 6 per cent. of citric acid, and extractive 
matter (hesperidin). It is sometimes added to the nitrate of 
silver solution in positive printing. 

Lens — A transparent body, one or both sides of which 
is curved, and which, according to this curvature, either con- 
denses or scatters the rays of light passing through it. 
Lenses are generally made of glass or rock crystal, the sur- 
faces of which are either plane or ground spherical, and convex 
or concave. A lens with both surfaces convex, or with one 
surface plane and the other convex, or with one surface con- 
cave and the other convex, or in general terms, a lens which 
is thicker in the middle than at the edges, is a converging lens ; 
they are called respectively bi-convex, plano-convex, and 
concavo-convex or meniscus. A lens with both surfaces 
concave, or with one surface plane and the other concave, or 
in general terms, a lens that is thinner in the middle than at 
the sides, is a diverging lens. The judicious combination of 
these variously formed lenses, produces the achromatic lens, 
and that other combination termed by the French—the 
‘ objectif.’ : 

Light — An emanation from luminous bodies, the prin- 
cipal source of which is the sun. A ray of light proceeding 
from this luminary which appears colourless, or white, is a 
compound of several colours, which, when decomposed, form 
the prismatic spectrum. A ray of solar light consists of 
luminous rays, calorific rays, and chemical or actinic rays; 
and it is these latter that produce those changes in bodies 
submitted to their influence that constitute the principle of 
photography. ; : 

Ingnin ; Cellulose—This substance constitutes the fun- 
damental material of the structure of plants, forming a large 
proportion of the solid parts of every vegetable. It is met 
with in a pure form in paper, cotton and old linen, Lignin must 
not be confounded with ligneous or woody tissue, which is in 
reality cellulose, with other substances superadded. Lignin 
when pure is white, diaphanous, tasteless, insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, and in the fixed or yolatile oils. Dilute acids 
and alkalies exercise but little influence upon it, even at a 
boiling temperature. Sulphuric and phosphoric acids, when 
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concentrated, attack cellulose, and cause it to undergo remark- 
able changes; they transform it first into a substance resemb- 
ling dextrine, then into glucose. Fuming nitric acid (cold) 
combines with it, and forms an insoluble but combustible and 
explosive substance—gun-cotton (pyroxyline). Boiling nitric 
acid converts it into oxalic acid, Acetic acid has no action 
upon lignin. It is not coloured by iodine. In a solution of 
chlorine it undergoes a kind of combustion. Dr. Schwetzer 
has recently shown that cellulose is soluble in certain com- 
pounds of ammonia and copper (see page 80). 

LInquor Ammonie — Aqua ammonis. <A solution of 
ammoniacal gas in water. 

Liquor Potassee — Aqua potassee. 
of caustic potash. 

Litmus — A substance employed for colouring test 
papers, obtained from various lichens. It is of a violet colour, 
and sold in the form of cakes. The colour of litmus is reddened ° 
by acids. Alkalies restore the original colour. 

Logwood— A dye-wood. Both water and alcohol take 
up its active principles. Acids render its decoction of a brighter 
red; alkalies produce a purple-blue colour. The salts of iron 
and bi-chromate of potass throw down a blue-black precipitate, 
which constitutes the basis of a process for positive printing 
without the salts of silver. 

Inner Caustic— Aname given to nitrate of silver when 
fused and moulded into sticks of the thickness of a quill. This 
form of nitrate of silver is commonly adulterated, and should 
not be employed in photographic formule, 

Marine Glwe—A useful cement for uniting surfaces of 
glass, &c., said to be composed of caoutchouc and ghell-lac, 
Mastic — A resin obtained from the Pistachta lentiscus, a 
shrub growing in the Isle of Chio. Itis of a pale yellow colour, 
transparent, dry, and brittle. It is soluble in ether, but in- 
soluble in water. Alcohol when cold dissolves about nine- 
tenths of the resin, the remainder is soluble only in hot alcohol. 
Dissolved in alcohol or turpentine it forms a varnish much used 


for pictures. 
New Hooks, 


A Dictionary of Universal Information. 
London: Beeton & Co. 


We have been favoured with a request to review the above, and as it 
professes to give universal information, of course there appeared nothing 
extraordinary to us in such requirement, as we naturally concluded that 
photography would form a part of the things treated of, which are legion; 
but we look in vain for anything connected therewith. This is much to 
be regretted, for, judging from the style of treatment of those subjects 
which are included (such as history, biography, geography, theology, 
mythology, and a host of other ologies and ographies), the exclusion of 
photography appears to us to have been a decided mistake. 

We can only presume that the proprietors, in sending us a copy of the 
work, intended thereby to feel the pulse of the photographic community, 
to ascertain whether the including of matters pertaining to their art 
would be acceptable. We think there is a very good opening for such an 
addition, and the various pieces of apparatus would form capital subjects 
for the numerous wood-cuts with which the work is interspersed. 


An aqueous solution 


Horergn Correspondence, 


Paris, May 7, 1859. 
THERE can be no question that the present Exhibition of our 
Photographic Society is the best that has ever been presented to 
public gaze. Not only in point of numbers (there are upwards of 
thirteen hundred frames), but also in geographical distribution of 
contributors is the Exhibition remarkable, apart from the intrinsic 
excellence and variety of the photographs exhibited. Spain sends 
portraits and Hthiopian types from Seville, and fine Roman and 
Moorish architectural subjects from Madrid. From Italy we have 
fac-similes of nine drawings by Raphael, by Alinari Brothers, of 
Florence; sculpture and architecture from Rome ; portraits, printed 
with nitrate of uranium, from Naples; from Venice, views in 
Algeria and Spain, architectural subjects, and sculpture ; Padua 
sends panoramas of Venice and Milan; Turin sends portraits, and 
Milan sends copies of paintings by the old masters. There are contri- 
butions from Pernambuco, Brazil, Bucharest, Mount Caucasus, 
St. Petersburgh, Mount Athos, Jerusalem, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and England. The photography of the world 
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may be said to be represented, with the exception of the United 
States. This gives a fine opportunity for comparison, and, all 
things considered, the French may be said, if not to bear the 
palm, at least to hold their own. Of course, mustering in greater 
numbers, they appear to greater advantage. England is repre- 
sented by the carbon printing of Mr. Pouncy, by Messrs. Maull 
and Polyblank, Mr. Roger Fenton, Mr. H. Robinson, and Messrs. 
Caldesi and Montecchi: these latter gentlemen exhibit their pho- 
tographs of Raffaelle’s Cartoons, which excite the greatest interest 
among this art-loving people. The French photographers are 
strongest in portraits and in architecture. Landscape is less cul- 
tivated than many other features of the art. There is a very fine 
series of forty views in the Holy Land, contributed by M. Graham 
scenes in Corsica, by M. Varin; views in Algeria, by M. Moulin; 
the Pyrenees are depicted by Mr. Maxwell Lyte and M. Mailand; 
views in Switzerland by M. de Constant Delessert; views in 
Egypt and Nubia, by M. de Campigneulles. A great many copies 
of paintings figure in the Exhibition; among the most interesting 
may be particularised a series from the works of Hemling and 
other Flemish painters of the fifteenth century, Van Eyck, Albert 
Durer, and others. 

Of processes, wet collodion seems to be preferred by the 
majority of exhibitors, although most of the other processes 
in vogue have their representatives. Very good pictures are 
presented from waxed-paper negatives. Taupendt’s process has 
many followers, but I see none of Fothergill’s improved method. 
Many of the exhibitors describe the mode by which the positives 
are taken. Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s views show what can be accom- 
plished by his toning process with phosphate of soda. Some 
pictures are toned by chloride of platinum. The lens, time of 
exposure, and developing agent, are also specified by some artists, 
by which we are enabled to form a comparative estimate of what 
may be expected and accomplished by each. In one case the 
negative was produced by the aid of the electric light, but I do 
not see that any one has made use of Mr. Moule’s photogen. There 
are proofs taken with nitrate of uranium. The proofs from Bucharest, 
very interesting ethnographical subjects, are from negatives taken 
on waxed linen, Of course all the best French photographers are 
included among the exhibitors ; and the works of Bisson, Baldus, 
Le Gray, Bingham, Aguado, Bilordeaux, are as readily distinguish- 
able among others as the works of different painters, and this is 
an enigma which those who regard photography as a mechanical 
art can by no means readily solve. at 

Upon the whole, the impression made by the present exhibition 
is highly gratifying and encouraging. It satisfactorily proves that 
photography has a special and pecular mission of its own, that it 
is growing in strength year by year, and taking its place among 
the graphic arts without disturbing or dislodging others, as was 
first expected of it. Many a painter who mistook his vocation 
has become a good photographer, and thus art has become weeded 
of much mediocrity. I admire the dignified character of the works 
exhibited; they show that the artists respected their vocation 
and sought to do it honour. There is a total absence of those 
punning titles to pictures, and those lame attempts at wit whereby 
some weak-minded artists seek to provoke the risibility of the 
groundlings. ; 

Criticism upon works of art I hold to be of no value unless it be 
made in the presence of the works themselves. Therefore I shall 
not attempt to convey to you by letter what can be expressed 
only very inadequately by the articulate word, even on the very 
spot where are the works that call forth remark. What would it 
profit you were I to write down that this picture is “beautiful,” 
that “surprising,” and the other “charming.” You have no mir- 
ror of my mind in which those words are reflected in the sense I 
employ them. Among the crowds of intelligent-looking people, 
who daily crowd this pavillon, the words I most frequently hear 
are those I have quoted, especiaily the “charming.” These are 
all expressions of one and the same sentiment — that of gratifi- 
cation or pleasure. Our notions of what is “charming” differ 
materially, not only among different persons, but also in the same 
individual, at different periods. or instance, I once thought that 
red (auburn?) hair and blue eyes, with an aquiline nose, consti- 
tuted the type of female beauty; but now I incline to the standard 
of black curling hair, dark-brown or violet eyes, and a nez retroussé. 
Between the blonde and the brunette there are many degrees of 
difference, and although we may give the preference to the one 
to-day, to-morrow we may be hopelessly captive to the other. 
Here I stand puzzled to decide which is the best photographer, or 
rather which I like best —now it is Bisson, then tis Baldus, next 
itis Aguado. Among all the one hundred and forty-four exhibitors 


there is a wonderful individuality ; if the good qualities of each 
could be concentrated in one, then would the triumph of the art of 
photography be accomplished. 

It is not improbable that photographers may soon be able to 
dispense with light altogether, and, as [have previously suggested, 
photography itself become superseded by thermography. M.M. 
Bouilhon and Sauvage have carefully investigated the philosophy 
of the experiments of M. Niépce de Saint Victor on stored-up light, - 
and, mirabile dictu! have discovered that the results he obtained, 
and first attributed to light, and then to heat, are in fact due to 
neither one nor the other, but to a new agent, which has yet to be 
examined and described, but which M. Paul Thenard at present 
considers to be ozone. But when the experiment that produces 
the effect attributed to stored-up light is repeated upon sensitised 
paper, acted upon by ozone, the result is wanting. Or to state the 
matter more literally, M. Thenard made the following experiment. 
He took a piece of white paper, previously kept in the dark, and 
exposed it to the vapour of water, and which was not only not 
solarised, but on its surface all luminous vibration was extinct, 
The paper was rolled up and placed in a tube, and a current of 
ozonised air passed into it, and the tube closed. The tube was 
after a time opened in the dark, and a piece of sensitised paper was 
placed over the orifice: in a few hours the silver was reduced upon 
the surface of the sensitised paper, the opening of the tube being 
well defined in black upon it. This impression could be attributed 
only to the reducing action of ozone. And yet, what is most 
singular and perplexing, when a current of ozonized air was passed 
into a tube containing a sheet of sensitised paper rolled up, no 
reduction of silver nor impression was produced on the surface of 
the sensitised paper! Whatever M. Niépce may have failed in, 
when attributing the results he obtained to the action of stored-up 
light, he has the unquestionable merit of opening up a new field of 
inquiry, and placing even thermography upon a new route. I have 
just learned that Dr. Page, of Washington, has shown that heat is 
amuch more powerful reducing agent than light, and he proposes 
to print by it not only photographs, but books, and even news- 
papers! He experimented with a box with double sides, between 
which he introduced a current of superheated steam. With paper 
sensitised with iodide of silver, he obtained as many as five hundred 
proofs in one night, and he could work even quicker than that, if 
desired, by placing his box upon an iron table, covered with flannel. 
This result will certainly form a new era in photography. Dr. 
Page does not claim originality in this application, as similar results 
were obtained in 1840, by Dr. Draper, of New York. M. Cusco, 
surgeon, has made an ingenious application of photography of 
depicting diseases of the eye, which I shall describe more fully in 
my next, da Ps 


oo 


New York, 27th April, 1859. 


By the annexed scrap, which I have clipped from a daily paper, 
you will see we are progressing in enlarging the area of photography 
by applying it to useful purposes, and one also to which it was thought 
next to impossible to apply any process, viz., to hold slippery 
politicians from falsifying their past acts. It is written in the 
good book “ Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of the people,” 
so I must not say a single word of Mr. Buchanan, unless I infringe 
the command. 

The Hon. Robert J. Walker has had Mr. Buchanan’s letter to him when Governor of 
Kansas, photographed as a protection against accidents _ It is fulland emphatic on the 
question of submitting the Constitution to the people, and upon eyery other point which 
he subsequently abandoned. 

We are great inventors here: about a year ago we invented the 
art of photographing on wood, and a Mr. Price has received a 
patent for the process, although some years ago it was in all the 
journals of Hurope. C. A. Seely, A.M., the greatest of all our 
inventors, has recently been initiated into a “ Supplementary 
Process,” but no account of it will appear in his journal lest too 
many should avail themselves of it. Although interesting to the 
American photographers, it is not at all adapted to your side of 
the water. 

As something more interesting to you and your readers, I have 
very recently seen a stereograph of the moon, produced by an 
amateur of this city, Mr. Lewis M. Rutherford, of the Second Avenue. 
I only heard of it two days ago. I have since seen it at the opti- 
cians’, where it was on view (not on sale), and was astonished at its 
clearness and beauty. All the details were well made out, and 
its convexity was perfect. In diameter it fills the stereoscopic 
field entirely. There was also another of the “half moon,” equally 
clear and distinct as that of the full moon. Both are transparencies 
on glass, and I was informed that the second picture in each pair 
was taken at an interval of one month from the time of taking the 
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first one, so that the base of the two positions is equal to half of 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit. [? Ed.] I shall try to get a copy of 
it, or them, to send you by a friend who leaves here next week via 
Galway, and who has promised to see a package I send by him 
safe to the publisher’s in Liverpool. In the package will be some 
specimens of the art as practised here, which will, I hope, compare 
favourably with those of Europe. The photographs are all printed 
by young ladies whose names will appear on their several produc- 
tions. Should clear weather intervene between now and the time 
the package leaves, one or more sctoptrie views will be sent with it. 

Since the death of the Photographic and Fine Ari Journal, its 
late editor and a Mr. Davies have brought out a new chemical 
product for photographers, which, if half what is said of it be true, 
must revolutionise the whole art. It is called the ‘ ELEcrRo- 
NitRATE oF Sinver.” Your stock dealers must order it forthwith, 
or their customers will buy their goods on this side of the Atlantic, 
and then they may shut up shop. 

The immense number of obscene stereographs which flood this 
market from France is truly awful, and this is rendered more so by 
the prices at which they are sold—few of them costing more than 
1s 6d sterling each. Cheap daubs of groups, from London, are also 
overflowing the tay-shops at every corner, ARGUS. 


Correspondence, 


APPARATUS FOR FROTHING ALBUMEN. 
To the Epiror. 


Sir,—Seeing in one of your former numbers a description of a machine 
for frothing albumen, which, however efficient, must be too compli- 
cated, cumbersome, and expensive for the generality of photographers, I 
thought a description of a simple apparatus which I always use might be 
acceptable. 

Tt consists of a rod of wood, about one foot long and three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, one end of which is slit crosswise for two or three 
inches ; into the slits are inserted slips of quill, the ends of which pro- 
ject from the cylinder an inch or more. In this simple form, suggested 
to me by a friend, the beater end inserted into a jug with a narrow neck 
or wide mouthed bottle containing the albumen mixture, the upper part 
of the rod is made to rotate between the flat hands, and thus the albu- 
men is cut and beaten smooth. 

I have made the thing more effective by adding a handle flattened at 
one end. A pin driven into the top of the rod passes loosely through the 
handle; above the handle a small sheave wheel is driven tight on the 
pin, and carries the cord of a drill-bow, by means of which the rod is 
made to rotate very swiftly, thus saving time and labour. 

Another plan I might suggest, viz., that any one possessing an Archi- 
median drill-stock, a tool generally useful in mechanics, might very easily 
adapt to it a beater of the kind described. 


My 


I give above a diagram of the instrument, lest my description should 
not be intelligible without it—I am, yours, &c., 
Cheltenham, April 29, 1859. G. 8. PENNY. 
a 
BLACK VARNISH. 
To the Eprror. 


Sim,—Some time ago many and grievous complaints were made about 
black varnish, none seeming to give satisfaction, either taking a long 
time to dry, or cracking when dry. : 

I have for some time past used ‘“ Bates’s photographic black varnish,” 
which I have found answer capitally. It does not crack, nor is it at all 
long in drying; and last, but not least, it does not smell so abominably 
as nearly all other varnishes do. : 

If you think it worth while to put your readers in possession of these 
facts, you will oblige by publishing this at your convenience.—I am, 
yours, &c. 


ONE WHO HAS BENEFITTED GREATLY BY THE HINTS WHICH 
FROM TIME TO TIME HE HAS FOUND IN YOUR JOURNAL. 


HOOPER’S TURPENTINE WAXED PAPER PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,—How is it that when I dissolve the wax in camphine by the aid 
of heat, the wax on cooling precipitates itself in small particles? 

Should the turpentine or camphine be twenty fluid ounces, or twenty 
ounces by weight ? 

I presume the solution must be allowed to cool before filtration. Re- 
plies to the above queries will oblige—Yours, &c. C. H.E,C. 

[Hot turpentine dissolves more wax than cold; the wax also may be 
adulterated with fat of some kind, hence the deposit. Let it subside, 
and filter when cool. Fluid ounces are those meant.—Ep.] 


ee 
SULPHURIC TONING BATH. 

To the Eviror. 

Sm,—In reply to your inquiries respecting my failures with the above, 

I beg to say, that I use Marion’s paper, albumenised according to the 
formula given in page 25 of The Photographic Journal. After pretty 
long exposure under the negative, the proofs were washed in rain water, 
to take off the free nitrate of silver, and then placed in the hypo. bath, 
some for half-an-hour, and others half that time. On taking them out 
of this, they were again well washed, While in the last water, I pre- 
pared the toning bath, into which they were, after a little draining, 
immediately plunged. They were carefully watched, in expectation that 
every instant would bring them to the desired colour, but they passed 
from the red colour given by the hypo. to that of the enclosed, which, 
you will perceive, has diminished in sharpness from the time in which it 
was immersed in the sulphur bath, which was about fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 
I tried three different baths, but the result was the same with each. 
My nitrate bath was of sixty grains silver, with from two and a-half to 
three minutes floating of the paper. Thanking you for your kindness, 
and hoping you will be able to solve my difficulty, which 1—being totally 
unacquainted with chemistry—cannot do, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


[By reference to page 61, ‘D.” will perceive, that he has mistaken the 
time during which the proofs should be immersed in the sulphur bath, a 
few seconds being sufticient—from one to three or four, according to the 
rapidity with which the sulphur is, eliminated. After attaining a deep 
violet and purple colour, the proofs next become black, and if the immer- 
sion be prolonged, they become olive green and yellow, and consequently 
spoiled. No wonder “D.” has not succeeded, when he immersed his 
proofs from fifteen to twenty minutes. If the desired tone is not attained 
in one or fwo seconds, it may be concluded that something is wrong. 
Let him try a proof that has been simply washed, and not immersed in 
the bath of hyposulphite for fixing, until after it is toned, merely to see 
if the toning does not quickly take effect, not as a practice to be followed. 
We frequently put proofs into the sulphuric toning bath after simply 
washing off the free nitrate, and the results are very satisfactory.—Eb. ] 

gins 


ALBUMINATE (?) OF SILVER. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—As some photographers seem bent upon introducing a new term 
into the chemical dictionary — “ albuminate of silver’? —it behoves them 
to see they have good authority for so doing, lest we should some fine 
day derisively draw upon ourselves another new term—'photo chemists.” 

The only experiment I have seen published for proving the existence of 
this chemical compound is that of adding a solution of albumen to a 
solution of oxide of silver, the resulting precipitate being dubbed albu- 
minate of silver, without any after research to establish the fact. 

Now, supposing albumen pur et simple does combine chemically with 
oxide of silver, what is the result of adding it to nitrate of silver ? 

The albumen unites with the oxide, liberating nitric acid; but as nitric 
acid also precipitates albumen, another quasi chemical is formed, which, 
I suppose, must be called nitrate of albumen — I should scarely think the 
founders of the albuminous theory would call it albuminate of nitrogen. 
Therefore, the film left on the sensitised plate would be albuminate of 
silver, the other albuminate compound. Now, if we admit the chemical 
combination with silver, why not also with the other metals, and thus 
introduce an extensive range of albuminates ? 

I make no attempt to disprove the chemical affinity. My only object 
is to protest against the acceptance of an ideal deduction drawn from a 
simple experiment of there being a new combination of silver, ignored by 
all the highest authorities on chemical science. 

Amongst the great variety of substances that coagulate albumen is 
tannin. Query—Would this be called tannate of albumen, or albuminate 
of tannin.—I am, yours, &c. 

Islington, May 3, 1859. THOS. A. BARBER. 

{Albuminate of silver is clearly a misnomer, as it indicates an acid 
oxide of albumen united to oxide of silver. It has, however, been clearly 
demonstrated by Mr. Hardwich that a compound of some kind, sensitive 
to the chemical rays of light, is formed by the union of white of ege 
and nitrate of silver: further, that a photograph on albumenised paper 
consists of metallic silver in combination with albumen, or, at any rate, 
an organic substance ; but what is the exact nature of these combina- 
tions has scarcely yet been ascertained. We think the term albumenide 
of silyer would be less objectionable. —Eb. | 
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HONEY PROCESS, &c. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir, —In my communication of the 1st instant (page 115), I omitted 
to state the quantity of water used with the developer—iron one drachm, 
citric acid four grains, water four ounces. Your readers will easily 
recognise it as the formula recommended by yourself in a previous num- 
ber. Ihave been experimenting further in the same direction, and enclose 
a print from a negative by the same process (honey), taken on the 3rd 
instant — a view of the hustings during the nomination (South Durham) 
—eleven-and-a-half inch focus, half-inch stop, exposure three-quarters of 
a minute ; circumstances were unfavourable. The light was coming in 
an opposite direction, shining on the lens in fact — the temporary build- 
ing being covered with a projecting wooden roof, prevented any light 
falling upon the “ honowrable members and their friends.” The figures in 
the ‘reporters’ gallery” (being in front) have been easily identified. 
The close proximity of other buildings (in one of which I was located), 
and the focal length of the lens used, prevented me getting a greater 
number of the “ wnwashed” into the field of view, although it was com- 
puted there were 5000 present. From these experiments I have come to 
the conclusion, that with the same chemicals, a shorter focus (portrait) 
lens, with Mr. John Brown’s (Newcastle) system of stops, and tolerable 
light, views of moving objects may be taken upon preserved plates, the 
exposure not exceeding three or four seconds. JI am not inclined to give 
up the previous coating of the plate with albumen, thinking it increases 
the sensibility— at any rate, it allows of very rough washing, a fault I 
am addicted to, having a few inches of India rubber tubing attached to 
the water tap for that purpose; and also does away with the trouble of 
having to cleau plates when you are about to prepare them. I albume- 
nise them in an evening, by the fire side, dry well, and put by for use; 
give them another warming just before using. I read with much 
pleasure the interesting discussion on this subject at the last meeting of 
the North London Photographic Association, and hope ere long to see 
great improvements in this branch of the art. 

On the subject of coagulating the first film of albumen, I find no ill 
effects from merely drying the plate well. Before pouring on the collodion 
dip it in the ordinary negative bath (after collodionising), which keeps 
as good a colour as ever. If it is essential to coagulate the albumen, 
would not nitrate of silver be preferable to sulphate of iron? ‘The col- 
lodio-albumen bath, for instance. The print sent herewith was toned by 
Le Gray’s formula: water, two-and-a-half ounces; chloride gold, one 
grain ; chloride lime, one grain; chloride sodium, one grain. I would 
recommend double the quantity of water, the action being very rapid; 
the chloride of lime acts too strongly on the dark parts of the picture. 
I am not inclined to give up the old plan of toning with carbonate of 
soda, added to solution of chloride of gold, and used cold—tI am, 
yours, &c. CAUSTIC. 

[The use of nitrate of silver to coagulate the albumen would be ob- 
jectionable, because the compound thereby formed would darken on 
exposure to light ; the sulphate of iron perfectly coagulates without this 
objection. Our object in suggesting its application was to prevent the 
liability to mouldiness complained of, as regards plates long kept before 
use. But it is of course unnecessary where there is but a short time 
elapsing before collodionising, and after that operation the silver bath of 
course effects the object, and the combination with the silver is then 
unobjectionable.—Ep. ] 
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THE USE OF OLD COLLODION FOR THE COLLODIO. 
ALBUMEN PROCESS. 
To the Error. 

Sir,—A reply to the fo lowing will oblige :— 

1, Having an accumulation of old collodion of all makes, positive and 
negative, I put it altogether in one bottle to use for cleaning plates; it 
occurred to me, however, that it might do for the collodio-albumen pro- 
cess on albumenised plates, being very short in the grain and rotten. I 
added more pyroxyline; the colour, after sensitising, was pale, so I put 
in fresh iodising solution to bring it up, and now it seems to work well. 
A plate steeped in water for six hours, shows no tendency to blister; the 
only drawback is the presence of structural diagonal markings. The 
plate was rocked on pouring off the collodion, and where the film is thick 
towards the edge where the collodion was poured off the mar kings have 
cracked. Can you suggest a remedy ? 

2. What is the best method to remove an excess of acetic acid from a 
ollodio-albumen bath? Will oxide of silyer added to it form acetate of 
clver? which substance is thought objectionable—Yours, &. B. J.D. 

{1. There is probably an excess of water, which produces the diagonal 
lines; if so, put into the bottle of collodion some shreds of perfectly dry 
gelatine, and let them soak ; they will swell and abstract a considérable 
portion of the water, without themselves being soluble in collodion. 

Should this remedy not be sufficient, add about ten to fifteen minims 
of chloroform to each ounce of collodion; the pyroxyline will be partially 
precipitated, but will re-dissolve by shaking, Lastly, let the collodion 
set well before immersion in the nitrate bath, observing it by reflection 
from its surface, and do not immerse it until all crapiness has disappeared. 

2, Oxide of silver added will form acetate of silver. A lump of mar- 
ble dropped in will probably answer the Purpose, acetate of lime being 
formed. But why not add more nitrate of silver to vary the relative 
proportions of silver solution and free acid ?—Ep.] 


HINTS FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—Those of your readers who did not perceive that the diagram 
in last week’s Journal was a printer’s error, must set me down as a very 
vulnerable personage. 4 

I inclose another diagram, which, however, it will perhaps not be 
necessary to insert, if I describe my idea to be, one side of the groove per. 
pendicular, and the other to form an angle of about thirty degrees, ie., 
somewhat after the shape of the letter N 

My reason for proposing metal was, that they may he easily cleaned 
with hot water, and as easily dried. 

Another hint is, to make view metres for pictures 8X10, so constructed 
as to be folded up when not in use ; they would save a deal of dodging 
about with the camera.—I am, yours, &c. 

May 2, 1859. AJAX. 

[Our correspondent is quite correct in supposing that the comical 
diagrams appended to his previous communication were errors of the 
compositor — the fact being, that the note reached us too late before 
going to press to enable us to see a proof. It fortunately happens that 
we were “tarred with the same brush,’’ for as “ Ajax’ was treated to 
V’s, we were served with U’s. 

We will now give what was really intended by both, viz, — 


f. ha anon 
Mr. Sparling exhibited at the Photographic Society, about five years ago; 
a folding view meter —as now suggested.—Eb. ] 
See igoree 
CALOTYPE PICTURES, &c. 
To the Eprror. 

§mr,—In your flattering remarks on my pictures, in your notice of the 
photographic soirée at the Mansion House, you seem to imply that they 
are done by the waxed-paper process. 

Although in these collodion days it may not be a matter of much 
geneval interest, yet, for the sake of correctness, I beg to say, that I do 
not employ the wamed-paper process, but the original process of Mr. Fox 
Talbot.—I am, yours, &c. B. B. TURNER. 
31, Haymarket, S.W., May 6, 1859. 

P.S.—What do you think of the Photographic Society and its President 
being proposed and drunk at the Royal Academy dinner ? BeBe 

[We remember making the same kind of mistake with regard to Mr. 
Turner’s productions upon a former occasion, and were then corrected ; 
but the fact is, the manipulation is so superior to what we generally see 
in calotypes, that we were thus twice unwittingly misled in judgment. 
We are rejoiced to perceive that the artists in colour are beginning to 
appreciate the value of photography. 

They do well: it must be either a friendly assistant or a ruthless 
agonist.—Ep. ] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I. W. Harr.—Received. 

Turta.—We really cannot do as you request. 

Mary L**z.—Thank you for the compliment and the hint. 

Waxxs.—Possibly your bath is out of order, being too acid; try it 
with test paper. 

Jas. Moopy.—See description of Murray and Heath’s new water-tight 
glass bath, in our last leader ; it is precisely what you desire. 

T.P.—-We have not received any previous letters from you on the sub- 
ject named, consequently we could not have replied. Send particulars. 

James Frreusson.— We have already stated that the stereoscopic 
transparencies of the waves by Mr. Samuel Fry are the best we have 
seen. See our advertisements as to where they are to be procured. 

J.8.C.—1. Burfield and Rouch have a very convenient dark box; so 
have Murray and Heath, Ottewill and Co., and others. You must choose 
for yourself according to your requirements.—2. We hardly know what 
you mean by the most portable plate box; all that we have seen are 
portable enough.—38. Herr Pretsch resides at 162, Great Portland 
Street, W., London. 

Frep.—Fothergill’s process is not dependent upon a particular collo- 
dion, though some kinds are more convenient for it than others. We pre- 
pared, the other day, four plates with as many kinds of collodion, some 
being very different from others, and were equally successful with all. 
We found, however, that some were handier to work with. Messrs. 
Horne and Thornthwaite, and Mr, Alfred Keene, of Leamington, both 
prepare collodion which they intend expressly for use in this process. 


a All Eprrortaz Communications, Booxs ror Ruvimw, ce., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Ztise, London, N. : 

All Apyertisuments and Lerrers on the Business of this Journal, 
should be addressed to the PupusuEr, 82, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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AMmoNesT our correspondence will be found a communication 
from Mr. Mayall, in which he notifies some modifications which 
he has adopted in the formula for making collodion that he 
considers calculated to keep sensitive, without deterioration, 
after excitation, for nearly an hour. The paper to which the 
note refers, it will be remembered, was given at length in our 
last, and we had it in contemplation to make a few comments 
upon the subject of it before receipt of Mr. Mayall’s note, which 
however serves legitimately to introduce the matter. 

To those of our readers who have little or no chemical know- 
ledge, it may not be very evident why collodion, compounded as 
directed by Mr. Mayall, should remain in a state of exalted sen- 
sitiveness longer than any of the ordinary kinds; but when we 
recal to their minds the first efforts made towards a preservative 
process, as regards collodion, by Messrs. Spiller and Crookes, in 
1854, viz., by washing the sensitised plates with a solution of 
some deliquescent salt, such as the nitrate of zinc or nitrate of 
magnesia (both of which were in succession employed by the 
above-named skilful photographers for the purpose), and hint 
that in Mr, Mayall’s formula the same principle is adhered to, 
though with changes in the method of arriving at a similar end 
that entitle it to be regarded as a decided novelty, the mystery, 
if previously existing, is removed. 

In the first place, Mr. Mayall makes a plain collodion, con- 
taining a considerable quantity of pyroxyline, and that rather of 
a spongy than of a dense character; and next, by iodising with 
a salt of magnesium, instead of the similar compounds usually 
employed, the film, on immersion in the nitrate of silver bath, 
becomes charged, by double decomposition of the ingredients 
brought into contact, with iodide of silver and nitrate of mag- 
nesia, the latter salt being precisely that previously employed in 
a different manner, to the same end, by Messrs. Spiller and 
Crookes: the utility of this salt consisting in its greed for mois- 
ture, thus to a great extent counteracting the usual effect of 
evaporation. 

At the last meeting of the Photographic Society, the discus- 
sion arising out of Mr. Mayall’s communication was so pro- 
tracted that time did not permit us to make any rejoinder 
upon that gentleman’s reply to our question, as to “ how the salts 
of magnesium could possibly compensate for the ether or al- 
cohol used in the manufacture of the collodion being slightly 
contaminated with water ?” 

Mr. Mayall’s reply was to the effect, “that the magnesian 
salts acted in a similar manner to the chloride of calcium in ab- 
stracting the water from the spirituous compound ;” but in this 
supposition he was clearly in error, for chloride of calcium being 
insoluble, can itself absorb moisture like a sponge, and in conse- 
quence of its preference for water will abstract it from alcohol 
and saturate itself therewith, whilst iodide and bromide of mag- 
nesium, being soluble-not only in water but in spirit, is quite 
unable to act in the way contended for. 

Mr. Mayall presumes that it is owing to the water usually 
contained in collodion that deterioration rapidly ensues after 
iodising; and as he finds that his collodion does not spoil even 
after being iodised for upwards of twelve months, he erroneously 
concludes that the permanency is owing to the absorptive power 
for water exerted by the magnesian compound, forgetting that 


cadmium salts, which are not deliquescent, enjoy the same im- 
munity from change in the ordinary course of events. 

The real use of the peculiar iodide made use of is that 
we have indicated at the commencement of this article, viz., 
that when converted into nitrate of magnesia, by interchange of 
elements in the nitrate of silver bath, its deliquescent properties 
enable it to replace the water lost by evaporation by re-absorp- 
tion of water from the atmosphere, or, what is probably more 
likely to be the case, the deliquescent is sufficient to resist or 
materially retard the evaporative force. 


A vornt of importance, in explaining the probable cause of 
gome of our hitherto inexplicable failures in collodion pictures, 
was noticed by Mr. Williams at the last meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society. 

It appears that, having twenty Winchester quarts of spoilt 

collodion sent to him for the purpose of recovering the ether, he 
attempted, after it was drawn off, to save also the iodising salts, 
and in the course of his operations for this purpose found, to his 
no little astonishment, that the residuum contained no less than 
one pound and five ounces of owalate of lime. Such an unwel- 
come ingredient in collodion is quite enough to account for 
many of the spots, &c., with which some operators have been 
pestered, in spite of the utmost precautions as to cleanliness and 
general care in manipulation. It was mentioned that the 
source of the compound was pretty evident, but some of our 
non-chemical readers may like to know something more about 
it. : 
Whether the pyroxyline be made from cotton or paper, so far 
as our present inquiry is concerned, is quite immaterial, as in 
either case lignine is employed, a substance which under the 
action of sulphuric acid becomes converted into dextrine, and 
subsequently into grape sugar. But nitric acid, acting upon 
either of the last-mentioned substances, is capable of converting 
them into oxalic acid; hence it will be seen that during the 
preparation of pyroxyline it is quite possible that a portion of 
the lignine may be inadvertantly affording a supply of oxalic 
acid. Further, if this acid be formed during the manufacture 
of the pyroxyline, as soon as the same is immersed in water for 
the necessary washing, provided that the water contains any 
lime in solution or suspension, as is mostly the case, the oxalic 
acid will immediately unite with it, forming extremely minute 
particles of insoluble oxalate of lime. It would be almost im- 
possible, with any amount of careful washing, to get rid en- 
tirely of such a precipitate when once formed; and although 
it is itself insoluble in ether and alcohol, it would of course be 
introduced into the collodion with the pyroxyline. 

It is but right to mention, that a difference of opinion existed 
between some of our most eminent chemical authorities, not as 
to the source, but as to the time of its production—some inclining 
to the notion that the formation of the oxalate of lime was pro- 
bably owing to the action of the heat employed to distil off the 
ether, decomposing the iodising salts and the products acting 
upon the lignine. We are, however — having listened to the 
arguments on both sides — persuaded, that the solution first 
given is the correct one. At any rate, however, we may regard 
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it as a fact that oxalate of lime does sometimes occur, and that 
it is certainly injurious. 

To be forewarned is to be in some measure forearmed, and 
this is an additional argument in favour of using tall and narrow 
bottles for preserving collodion, as any deposit can be more 
readily left behind with a minimum of waste, and with less 
danger of disturbing the sediment, in pouring off the super- 
natant liquid. 


In the second annual report of the Blackheath Photographic 
Society, which we publish in the current number, will be found 
some remarks which coincide with the opinion we expressed in 
our last relative to the experiments of M. Niépce de St. Victor, 
the results being attributed by him to the action of stored-up light. 

We cannot, however, agree with the report in according to the 
same gentleman the credit of having introduced the uranium 
printing process, the merit of which we are of opinion is un- 
questionably due to Mr. J. C. Burnett, of Edinburgh, he haying 
not only published his process long prior to the time when M. de 
St. Victor first directed attention to the uranium salts, but also 
exhibited at the Glasgow meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science specimens of his skill in the actual 
manipulation of his process. We trust that the gentlemen who 
drew up the report will look carefully to the records of the 
meeting quoted, and upon a fitting occasion amend the error. 

Relative to the discovery of Mr. J. H. Young, of Manchester, 
that the latent image upon a collodio-albumen plate can be de- 
veloped after removal of the iodide of silver, which is also noticed 
in the report, we are in a position personally to give evidence as 
to the fact that the same phenomenon does occur when the im- 
pression is obtained in the camera. 

We prepared four plates by a modification of Fothergill’s 
process, exposed them all in the camera for taking landscapes, 
all being exposed for an equal time; three of them we developed 
in the ordinary way, the fourth we experimented upon by re- 
moval of the iodide first of all, by means of hyposulphite of 
soda, then washed the plate, and while it was still wet, subse- 
quently developed the picture by means of pyrogallic and citric 
acids, with of course some solution of nitrate of silver. The 
picture came out as rapidly and with an image fully as vigorous 
as those on the preceding three plates, but owing to the fact of 
our being somewhat eager to ascertain the result of the experi- 
ment, we neglected to wash away the hyposulphite of soda as 
perfectly as we should have done, and the consequence was, an 
ugly stain proceeding from one edge of the plate towards which 
the last washing water had drained. 

With this exception the experiment was perfectly satisfactory, 
and but for the imperative and constant demands upon our 
time we should certainly have repeated the same with greater 
precaution, to avoid the defect to which we have alluded. 

The phenomenon is one that we regard as of the highest im- 
portance. 


ete 


REPORT UPON DEROGY’S PATENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OBJECTIVE LENSES, 


In consequence of some observations which appeared in a previous 
number of this Journal, relative to the lenses above named, we 
received from Mr. Lloyd Chapman, the agent in this country for 
the sale of them, a request that we would examine and unreser- 
vedly report our opinion of any one of them—#intimating at the 
same time that if we complied with the request, a lens should be 
placed at our service for such length of time as we might require 
for the purpose. 

A critical examination of one such combination as indicated in- 
volves far more labour than appears at the first glance, for each 
set is equivalent to stw ordinary lenses, being calculated to produce 
three distinct portrait and three landscape combinations. 

We are so frequently called upon to advise correspondents in 
matters of this kind, that we determined to accept the task pro- 
posed, provided that we should be considered free to publish our 
opinion whatever it might turn out to be, and with this under- 
standing we commenced operations. 


The lens examined was one of size No. 2, for taking portraits 
44 X 8h in. 64 X 42 in., and 84 X 6$ in.; for views 7 X 5 in, 
9 x 7in., and 12 X 10 in. 

In order to accomplish all these variations the construction of 
the combination is peculiar, consisting of — first, a back and front 
pair of lenses, each corrected for its special position, and arranged 
as in an ordinary portrait objective. Instead, however, of these 
portions screwing into the respective ends of the tube, they are 
adapted to fit in by means of a bayonet joint, that by a half turn 
holds them firmly in place, but at the same time affords great 
facility for readily and instantly removing either. 

With the preceding are supplied also two other supplementary 
lenses in separate mountings, also adaptable by bayonet joints, 
yviz.— an achromatic concave and a similar convex lens — either of 
which can be placed between the first named normal pair. When so 
arranged the effect of the former is to lengthen and of the latter 
to shorten the focus of the original combination, and thus without 
any change of place, as regards either the sitter or the camera, a 
picture can be taken of three different sizes. 

Again, the anterior combination is constructed to be used alone 
as a landscape lens, and to this end it is only necessary to remove 
all the others from the tube, and place the one under consideration 
at the end opposite to that which it usually occupies. Several 
diaphragms are supplied, and a fitting place constructed to apply 
them}; but in addition to the diaphragm, the two previously men- 
tioned supplementary lenses can also be employed, and thus three 
variations be made in the focal length of the landscape combina- 
tion. 

Lastly, a very ingenious cap is contrived to fit either the large 
diameter of the usual sun shade, or the smaller one of the tube 
bove named, by making it double as it were in the cylindrical part. 
In all of the above conditions, with one exception specified here- 
fter, we have not only examined optically the specimen sent, but 
also taking pictures therewith, and we now proceed to lay the 
result before our readers, 
ist. As an ordinary portrait combination without addition we 
found the definition good, the field moderately flat, and though not 
equal to some of our English lenses, quite equal to any French ones 
that we have tried. The chemical and visual foci agree, as also i 
all the variations of arrangement. 
2nd. With the supplementary convex lens, placed between the 
the two other, the definition is good, but the field not so flat as 
before, and although the focus is shortened considerably the in- 
crease of rapidity of action is but trifling, owing to the additional 
refracting surfaces of the third lens. 

8rd. With the addition of the supplementary concave the de- 
finition good and the field flatter, but the increased focal length, 
together with the additional surfaces, as in the former case, con- 
siderably impair the rapidity of action. 

4th. The anterior combination alone as a landscape lens — defi- 
nition fair, rapidity good, field fairly flat, depth of focus considerable 
owing to an excess of spherical aberration. It is as good as any, 
and better than most of the French landscape lenses we have hitherto 
tried. 

5th. The above with the addition of the supplementary convex 
lens in front—definition good, rapidity same as preceding, field 
moderately flat, depth of focus less than before, but this was more 
than compensated by superior definition. 

6th. No. 4, but with the addition of the supplementary concave 
— the focal length and size of field covered were greater than we 
have convenience for taking pictures, consequently we merely 
examined the centre of the field optically. 

As we before remarked, the chemical and visual foci agreed in 
all the arrangements of parts. The surfaces covered are correctly 
given. It appears from the above that the supplementary addi- 
tions are highly advantageous for occasional use, and though the 
results gained are unquestionably not equal to those attainable by 
the best lenses constructed specially for pictures of any given 
dimensions, there are many operators who require but rarely to 
produce large-sized portraits, and whose means are not equal to 
the outlay necessary for a number of lenses, to whom those under 
consideration will be highly acceptable. 

It must be borne in mind that as ordinary portrait or landscape 
lenses they are unquestionably good, and that the extra ordinary 
additions are simply substitutes. We think it but just to add that 
the prices charged are extremely moderate. We must, however, 
remark that we have tried but one set of lenses, though we have 
no reason to conclude that it was anything more than an ordinary 
sample, a considerable number having been freely offered, for our 
selection. 
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In conclusion, we must remark that M. Derogy has adopted an 
arrangement, cither wittingly or unwittingly, that the late Mr. F. 
Scott Archer employed with considerable advantage several years 
ago, and one with which he constantly worked to the hour of his 
death. 

plc eet cell Sri 
REMARKS UPON THE PREPARATION OF DRY PLATES. 
By W. Histor. 
[Read at the North London Photographic Association, 25th May, 1859. } 


Iv having been proposed at our last meeting that members should 
give their especial attention to the dry processes, for the purpose 
of bringing forward facts for discussion at the ensuing meeting, I 
take the liberty of offering a few observations, tending to show the 
direction in which my own experience leads me to expect we shall 
find the particular method of manipulating most likely to satisfy 
the desires of the amateur photographer. I do not think that we 
need busy ourselves in multiplying preservative solutions, inas- 
much as the elements of success seem to be the same whichever 
method we adopt. Good pictures may be got’ by any process, but 
we want to know by what method of manipulation we may insure 
tolerably uniform success. 

I conceive that no system of partial washing can give uniform 
results ; for even if the manipulation be precise and faultless, the 
collodion itself is constantly varying from evaporation and other 
causes, and cannot be said to be precisely in the same condition for 
any length of time. It follows, that an amount of washing, which 
will leave a certain quantity of free nitrate under one set of circum- 
stances and with one condition of collodion, will leave a different 
amount under another set of circumstances and with another con- 
dition of collodion. But this is not all. A slight difference of 
density in various parts of the film will sometimes obtain, causing 
uneven sensitiveness and stains. 

We have then two courses open to us, either to wash thoroughly 
or not at all, before applying the preservative solution. In either 
case, care should be taken that the preservative solution, whatever 
it may be, is as nearly as possible of the same specific gravity as 
the water in which the plate has been washed, or the nitrate bath 
in which it has been sensitised. This will facilitate the mixing of 
the solutions, and the consequent incorporation with the film, and 
the results will be cleaner and more uniform. 

The two methods of preparing dry plates on which I have 
experimented, with especial reference to this evening’s discussion, 
are modifications of well-known processes, namely, Fothergill’s 
and the oxymel process. 

In the first, I find that I have been anticipated by a paper in a 
recent number of The Photographic Journal. It simply consists in 
using a very dilute solution of albumen, consisting of one part of 
white of egg to about thirty or forty of water, in which the plate 
is plunged after leaving the nitrate bath, being first drained and 
the moisture removed from the back. After about two minutes it 
is taken out, well washed, and dried. 

The second plan has been published by Mr. Llewellyn. The plate 
is well washed under a tap after sensitising, and then immersed in 
a bath of iodide or bromide of potassium, containing five grains to 
the ounce of water. It is again washed to remove all trace of 
potassium compounds, and then has the preservative solution 
poured over it. 

This is composed of half a drachm of oxymel, half a grain of 
citric acid, and three-quarters of a grain of nitrate of silver to the 
ounce of water. This solution may be used over and over again, 
and therefore a single ounce will go a long way. After the solu- 
tion is poured on and off several times, the plate is set up to dry. 
I find in all cases it is desirable to dry the plates with moderate 
speed. i effect this simply by ranging them on edge on a shelf, 
filling a few old wine bottles with hot water, and placing them in 
a row before the plates. Ina short time they will be ready for the 
camera. 

As to the results of the two plans, I find that the first, or modi- 
fication of Fothergill’s manipulation, so far as I have tried it, gives 
very uniform and satisfactory results. The second gives a surface 
which is perfectly dry and hard, is also very sensitive, and quick in 
developing. The resulting picture has a remarkably even sky, and 
possesses good artistic qualities. There is one drawback: the 
film seems completely detached from the plate; but if the glass be 
previously coated with dilute albumen, this defect is perfectly 
remedied. 

As to keeping qualities I am unable to speak from experience, 
not having kept plates for a sufficiently long period to speak posi- 
tively, but I see no reason, from analogy, to doubt the capabilities 
of either plan in this respect. 


REMARKS, &c. 
By Atrrep KuEnn. 
REMARKS upon “ AMATEUR’S” COMMUNICATION of May 1st, anda 
Reply to Mr. DrArrin’s “ COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS OF SOME 
OF THE Dry Processes,” and “ A MopIricaTION oF FOTHERGILI'S 
PROCESS, BY WHICH SENSITIVENESS 18 INCREASED.” ‘ 
Tam again putting in an appearance on the “Fothergill Process” 
subject, even at the risk of the dire displeasure of your correspond- 
ent ‘ Amateur ;” not that his remarks are of themselves of sufficient 
importance to call forth a reply, but feeling occasion to do so to 
Mr. Draffin’s paper, I will, en passant, notice the former also. With 
respect to the part relating more particularly to myself, and -re- 
ferring to my communication of April Ist, it is quite true that 
much therein contained had, at various times, previously appeared, 
but at the same time, much is given that had not before been made 
known, and a knowledge of which will, under the circumstances 
named, facilitate the successful practice of the process. 

“ Amateur” appears to have fallen into a mistake in supposing that 
because I have minutely detailed how the process may be prac- 
tised with the greatest success and certainty under almost every pro- 
bable variety of circumstances, it is not simple and easy. ‘The pre- 
cautions there recommended as regards state of operating-room, 
and use of artificial heat, are equally applicable, wnder the same 
circumstances, not only to the modification given by Mr. Lloyd, but 
all similar dry processes, including the Taupenot; they are how- 
ever not necessary (with exception of draining on glass, which I 
would at all times advise) in summer, when the temperature is high 
and the plates dry quickly ; the original simple instructions are 
then ample. 

I have no desire whatever to disparage the mode of manipulation 
recommended by Mr. Lloyd (with a second edition of which “ Ama- 
teur” has favoured us), for it is certainly very good. “Amateur” how- 
ever errs, when he states that plates so prepared are more sensitive, 
as also in representing it so much more simple than that detailed 
by me. I have long since tried (when first experimenting on the 
process, and at a time when scarcely half a dozen knew of it—I may 
safely say before Mr. Lloyd—though all credit for any advantage it 
may offer is certainly due to him for publishing it), and found it 
answer exceedingly well, but the one I recommended equally so, 
both as regards sensitiveness, ease of manipulation, and certainty 
of result, and possessing the additional advantage of a tougher and 
Jwmer film, for which I considered few would object to the extra 
fifteen or twenty seconds required. 

In his developing directions “ Amateur” has departed from Mr. 
Lloyd’s original, so far as relates to allowing the solution to remain 
quite still till details appear; this I have always found to produce 
ripple or wave-like dark deposits. 

Now to the chief object of my communication, viz. —a reply to 
Mr. Draffin’s comparative experiments. 

The best possible refutation of inferiority of the “Fothergill 
process,” intended to be proved by his paper, is the discussion that 
ensued on the reading of it, among the members of the Chorlton 
Society, more particularly the remarks of Mr. Hooper, who, with 
other members, not only gave testimony to the superior sensitiveness 
of Fothergill’s over Taupenot’s, but alsq that the very specimens 
sent by Mr. Drafin to illustrate inferiority of former, and superiority 
of latter, proved the reverse, the Fothergill specimen being full of 
half-tone and detail, while the Taupenot was without detail in the 
foreground ; besides, in the latter, developement was carried so far 
that distant objects. were almost lost. 

The following, extracted from the many communications I have 
received, fully bear out the above :— 

FROM CHESHIRE. 

“T believe I have got better definition and finer gradation of tone by this 

process than any other I have ever tried, the wet not excepting.” 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

“ Of all the dry processes which have appeared, none in my opinion, 
come up to the Fothergill, and I believe few amateurs haye experimented 
more.” 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

“T followed implicitly your instructions, and my success was astonishing 
to myself; the first day I got pictures equal to any I ever saw. * * * 
I must say, again, with regard to success it is certain.” * 

In addition, I beg to enclose you a specimen — my own experi: 
ments being upon such uninteresting objects as the tops and backs 
of houses, &c., with the addition of tops of two or three trees — 
with which I was favoured by Mr. Ebbage, an amateur, whose suc- 
cess fully corroborates all that has been said in favour of the 
“Fothergill process.” The specimen is soft, and full of half-tone; the 


water of the brook is entirely free from the harsh whiteness so fre- 
* Mr. Keene has communicated to us the names of the writers of the letters from 
which the above extracts are taken.—Ep. 
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quent, and possesses every variety of shade; the grass on the bank 
is sharp and well out; while the distant trees, seen under the arch of 
the bridge, are not at all obscured.* The exposure was forty-five 
seconds, Ross’s landscape lens, stop and focal length as described 
by Mr. Draffin. It may however be very justly said, this is neither 
twenty-five nor thirty seconds. True; but if a picture, chiefly 
foliage, can be obtained in the time named, few, I think, will doubt 
the possibility of obtaining one, in the shorter time, under the most 
favourable circumstances as to light and object photographed, as I 
have myself witnessed. 

Mr. Draffin lays much stress on the advantages the Taupenot 
plates offer to those going on long journeys; this I maintain is quite, 
a fallacy. Did the Taupenots possess the advantages enumerated 
of non-injury, by keeping or exposure to light, when ready for use 
the case would be altered; but to be obliged to take all the neces- 
saries for sensitising, washing, and, if long away, developing, &c., 
equalling every thing, except collodion, required for the wet process, 
to say nothing of obtaining conveniences for performing these 
operations from home, certainly cannot be so very advantageous. 

Mr. Draffin also lays some stress upon what: he considers another 
advantage, viz.—the kind of collodion used for Taupenot’s process 
not being of much importance —in fact, that any kind willdo. My 
experience certainly runs counter to his here, having always found 
it difficult to meet with one that does not give blisters; for though 
one day it may not do so, yet the next, from some change in the 
state of the atmosphere or temperature, they may be far too plen- 
tiful, and the collodion most suitable is unfit for any other process. 
The reverse of this is the case with the “ Fothergill,” not only as 
relates to blisters, but the collodion suitable for it answers equally 
for the wet process. : 

In ease and celerity of preparation the Fothergill again has con- 
siderably the advantage. In preparing a Taupenot plate, it is 
sensitise, thoroughly wash with plenty of water, coat with albumen 
—here great care is required, to avoid air bubbles —dry, bake; 
then again sensitise, thoroughly wash with plenty of water, and 
dry. To prepare a Fothergill plate —Sensitise, dilute bath on 
surface with measured quantity of water (care required, that it may 
be done evenly), coat with albumen, well wash and dry; or, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Lloyd, sensitise, flush with dilute albumen, wash and 
dry ; or where sensitiveness is not an object, sensitise, place plate 
for a minute in a basin of water, coat with albumen, wash and dry. 

DEVELOPING — Here also the Fothergill has a decided advantage 
in the comparative shortness of time required, varying in summer 
from three to five or ten minutes, and in winter from fifteen to some- 
times near sixty. 

It is quite true many have failed with the Fothergill, but this has 
also been the case with every other process. Some have washed 
too much after sensitising and before coating with albumen, and 
so lost sensitiveness, which easily accounts for the discrepancies 
met with as to sensitiveness of process. Others, who have used 
the proper quantity of water, have either not continued it on long 
enough, or not carried it equally all over the plate, and so had 
stains. To ensure success, however, no more care and attention 
are necessary than in the practice of photography generally. 

With these remarks I leave the Fothergill process in the hands 
of the photographic public, feeling confident that as its growth in 
public estimation has been, so it will continue, excelsior ! excelsior ! 

In the above I have not taken into account the modification by 
which sensitiveness is so much increased; for though further 
favouring the Fothergill, yet not being known at the time Mr. 
Draffin made his comparative experiments, I have thought it not 
fair to take advantage of it in replying to his paper. 

As many of your readers may probably not have seen the ac- 
coun of it sent by me to a contemporary, I will, with an apology 
to “Amateur” for the repetition, insert it here. A short time 
since a correspondent, who gave his initials only, called attention 
to the accelerating effect of muriate of ammonia added to the 
albumen ; upon trial by myself and others, such proved to be the 
case, I think I may safely say, doubling it. No particulars were 
given, but the quantity I have found answer best is six grains to 
the ounce of either prepared albumen, or equal parts of white of 
egg and water (the former I prefer, as a quantity may be prepared 
at once, the ammonia preserving the albumen). The mode of 
manipulation is in every respect the same as without the addition. 

T have also found a still further acceleration of sensitiveness by 
substituting for the albumen thin gum water, as follows :—White 
gum-arabic, ten drachms; muriate of ammonia, thirty-five grains ; 
dissolved in six ounces of distilled water. This is to be used 
instead of prepared albumen, and in the same manner. 


* The specimen fully bears out the description—Eb. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR COLLODION —CELLULOSE. 


SincE the discovery of a convenient solvent for cellulose, by M. 
Schweitzer (p. 80), the efforts of scientific photographers have 
been directed to making it available as a substitute for collodion, 
by which much of the uncertainty attendant upon the use of that _ 
complex body may be avoided. M. Van Monckhoven has addressed 
a letter to the editor of La Lumiére, detailing his method of pre- 
paring the new vehicle, and the results attending its use. He em- 
ploys a solution of cellulose (carded cotton) in ammonio-oxide of 
copper (oxide of cuprammonium). The oxide of copper may be 
prepared in the following manner :—In ten or twelve litres (174 to 
21 pints) of water, retained in a glazed or wooden vessel, dissolve 
one and a-half kilogrammes (3 Ibs. 5 oz.) of commercial sulphate of 
copper. In another vessel dissolve one kilogramme (2 lbs. 3 oz.) 
of caustic potash in its weight of water, and then mix the two 
solutions together. The liquid becomes.a bluish green mass, but 
by stirring it quickly with a glass or wooden rod, a precipitate falls 
to the bottom of the vessel, and in a few hours the supernatant 
liquid becomes clear. ‘The liquid is drawn off by means of a 
syphon, and fresh water is poured upon the precipitate to remove 
the foreign salts (sulphate of potash or potassa in excess). After 
a few hours of repose the liquid is again decanted. This washing 
must be repeated three times, in order to obtain the oxide of 
copper quite pure; the deposit is finally placed in a linen strainer 
to drain; at the end of four and twenty hours the mass takes a 
pasty consistency. It is then removed from the strainer with a 
tin spoon or a plate of glass, and put into a wide-mouthed jar, and 
ten litres (173 pints) of commercial aqua-ammonia poured on to it. 
The ammonia must be free from colour. Upon shaking the jar all 
the oxide of copper becomes dissolved, and forms a liquid of a 
splendid deep blue colour. After reposing twenty-four hours, de- 
cant off, say one litre, and put into it 100 grammes (33 02.) of 
carded cotton: that employed for polishing daguerreotype plates 
is excellent for the purpose. The liquid is shaken at intervals 
until the cotton is all dissolved, which is effected in a few hours; 
it is then diluted with a fourth of its volume of water. This forms 
the substitute for collodion. Its preparation may be stated by the 
following formule :~-— 


No. 1. Sulphate of copper ssseuseeveees 3 parts. 
Caustic Potash SorsbhNGd ri 
Waters. ...00. sosseserssees 10 to 20; 

No. 2. Liquor ammonia......... S.000080 - 
G@ardedicottoneentnnetesconsosteentstss somo ammess 


Oxide of copper obtained from No. 1. 


The method of preparing the ammoniacal oxide of copper, as in- 
dicated by M. Peligot, is perhaps simpler than the above; it is as 
follows :— 

Into a long narrow glass funnel, loosely covered with a piece of 
glass, put some pure copper turnings or filings, mixed with an 
equal quantity of fragments of glass, a portion of which should 
first be placed in the funnel, so as partially to choke the passage, 
and cause the liquid put into it to flow through slowly. Place the 
funnel in a large bottle, and pour over the copper a sufficient quan- 
tity of liquor ammonie. The copper, in contact with the ammonia 
and the oxygen of the atmosphere, is converted into oxide of 
copper, which the ammonia immediately dissolves, forming a blue 
liquid. When all the liquid has passed through the funnel it is 
allowed to remain for an hour for the copper to become completely 
oxidised, and then a fresh portion of liquor ammonice is poured into 
the funnel, repeating the operation until the liquid has acquired an 
intense blue colour. In this liquid the cotton is dissolved, as indi- 
cated above. 

It is essential that the ammonia, in passing through the funnel, 
should flow into the bottle only drop by drop, else it will be imper- 
fectly saturated with oxide of copper; and it must be allowed to 
settle before the cotton is dissolved in it, to avoid impurities. As 
the odour of ammonia is very disagreeable, this operation should 
be performed in the open air. 

It is very important that this liquid be carefully prepared. To 
test it, pour a small quantity on a piece of glass —it should flow 
and spread itself slowly and regularly. With a solution that is too 
fluid no good result may be looked for. 

This fluid is iodised with abont one or two per cent. of iodide of 
potassium, dissolved in twice its weight of water. The glass plate 
ig covered with it in the same manner as with collodion; the 
excess may be allowed to drain off on to a piece of blotting-paper, 
resting the plate against the wall. As soon as the liquid ceases to 
flow, plunge the plate into the following nitrate bath: — 
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Distilled water... naaoogoocodeenoopoxpnog JU) sku 
Fused nitrate of silver ae ee LOORET; 
Glacialtacetictacidutse. «esssssttesdeanccrecet = OO 43 


the film becomes white immediately; after a few seconds of im- 
mersion the plate is withdrawn and proceeded with as usual. 

It is absolutely necessary that acetic acid be added to the nitrate 
bath, as it removes the excess of oxide of copper; at the same 
time it is well to diminish the quantity as much as possible. To 
an ordinary nitrate bath employed for collodion add one per cent. 
of acetic acid, and if, after developement, the proof is blackened, 
add another one per cent. of acid. If, however, there be too much 
acid, the rapidity of the process is diminished; if too little, the 
proofs are blackened. 

An ordinary nitrate of silver bath will serve with the addition of 
avery small quantity of acetic acid—say, one-half per cent., pro- 
vided the glass plate be allowed to remain immersed in it for two 
or three minutes, lifting it up from time to time; or the plate may 
first be immersed in water, acidulated with acetic acid, withdrawing 
it quickly, aud when it has drained, plunging it into a neutral 
nitrate of silver bath. The time of exposure will be increased or 
diminished tenfold, according as the nitrate bath is properly adjusted 
which experience alone can determine. 

To ensure success there is one point to be carefully determined— 
namely, When should the plate, coated with the iodised cellulose, 
be plunged into the nitrate bath, and how shall its action be 
regulated ? 

If at the expiration of half-a-minute after the plate is coated it 
be examined, it will be found that the upper part of the plate from 
which the liquid has drained has become opaline, while the lower 
part, still moister, remains transparent. If put into the nitrate 
bath in this state one portion will become whiter than the other, 
and, consequently, the action of the light upon it will be unequal. 
Therefore, before plunging the coated plate into the nitrate bath, 
it is necessary to wait until it has a uniform appearance, and to 
hasten it, the plate may be agitated for a few moments in the air; 
but if it be allowed to become dry its sensitiveness will be 
diminished. 

Further experience may render this process still more certain: it 
is much simpler than that with collodion. Copper, ammonia, and 
cotton are cheap, and may be found anywhere, and it is not essen- 
tial that these articles be strictly pure. This method promises 
success in the dry process.—La Lumiere. 


Meetings of Societies. 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary monthly meeting was held at Myddleton Hall on 
Wednesday evening, the 25th ultimo. 
GrorgE SHADBOLT, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and 
confirmed, the following gentlemen were elected members:— 
. Messrs. M. Beck, H. Bumsted, F. Lyon, and I, Wilson. 
Photographic negatives and prints were exhibited by — 

Mr. SuapBouT: Fothergill process. 

D. W. Hitz: (Views in the Isle of Wight) modified meta- 
gelatine process. 
» I. A. BARBER: (Views) oxymel process. 

M. HannarorD: Fothergill plates, and an almost instantaneous 
stereoscopic picture by modification of the same pro- 
cess, by the aid of citrate of silver. 

GamHaAm: Some excellent stereographs. 

Binguam: Negatives, and prints taken from them, the plates 
prepared with gum-arabic and chloride of ammonium. 

BARNETT :7Stereographs by’metagelatine and Fothergill pro- 
cesses. 

Dr. Ritny: Plates by several variations of the collodio-albu- 
men process. 

Mr. Hisnop read a paper, Remarks on the Preparation of Dry 
Plates, see page 135, for which a vote of thanks was accorded to 
him. 

The discussion on Dry Processes was then proceeded with. 

Mr. Histor considered that plates prepared by the processes he 
had described required at least one-fourth less exposure than 
Fothergill’s. 

Mr. Morns corroborated this statement, but was of opinion that 
gelatine plates were generally deficient in density. 


Mr. Bineuam found that by using a very diluted solution of gum- 
arabic the collodion film adhered firmly to the glass, and by the 
addition of chloride of ammonium, not only were the plates ren- 
dered. more sensitive, but another. advantage accrued — they 
developed very quickly. 

The CuairMAN asked if any member had followed the suggestion 
thrown out in consequence of Dr. Riley’s statement at the last 
meeting, of coagulating the albumen film (applied after washing 
away the free nitrate of silver) by means of sulphate of iron. 

Mr. Duron had tried separately both sulphate of iron and nitrate 
of silver for that purpose. He prepared two collodionised plates 
in the usual way, sensitised and thoroughly washed them; while still 
wet, he albumenised with plain albumen, and again washed them. 
One he then immersed in the nitrate of silver bath, the other in a 
solution of sulphate of tron; gave the final washing to both plates 
and dried; exposed to same object an equal time, and so equal 
were the results that he cannot even now distinguish which 
plate was treated with iron and which with silver. 

Mr. HANNAFORD had tried similar experiments, and found the 
plate coagulated with iron caine out.apparently more dense, but 
there was in truth equal intensity as regards printing qualities. 

Mr. D. W. Hrxt found no advantage over the ordinary Fothergill 
process by redipping in the nitrate bath, after Dr. Riley’s plan. 

Dr. Riney stated that he claimed nothing in point of sensitive- 
ness or density, but for uniformity; for with care, and washing off 
all the free nitrate of silver, clean pictures were certain results. 
He exhibited some plates upon which he had experimented in the 
following manner :— 

No. 1. Redipped in nitrate bath: result (according to the general 
opinion of those present about thirty members), very 
weak. 

» 2. Iron bath: result, no density. 

;, 3. Hot water alone: result, more dense but too weak to print 
from satisfactorily. 

» 4. Thoroughly washed and dried: result, the most dense of 
the four. 

Each exposed two minutes; developed in five minutes. 

The CHATRMAN stated there was one question yet undecided, 
and that was, had any one completely washed off all the free 
nitrate, without converting it into a chloride or analogous com- 
pound, leaving only the iodide of silver? Was it clearly ascer- 
tained whether pure iodide of silver is sensitive to light or not? 
Ile felt by no means sure that it was a settled question. 

Mr. Morns replied that he had failed to obtain a picture on a 
plate that had been thoroughly washed with distilled water, but by 
adding a little salt to the water used for washing the plates, they 
were rendered very sensitive. 

Mr. D. W. Hitt stated that Mr. Moens had suggested the addition 
of chloride in the washing water, now so strongly recommended, 
more than twelve months ago. He was desirous of knowing if 
any member had tried washing the plates with a solution of pyro- 
gallic acid before exposure, as recommended by Mr. Barnes and 
Major Russell? 

The CuarrMAN had done so, and developed that very day, just 
before attending the mecting, a plate prepared seventeen days ago, 
together with one not so treated: the only difference he found was 
a slight stain at the corner of that one treated with pyrogalic 
acid, where it had drained; there was no difference in intensity. 

Mr. Histor was of opinion that the albumen solution as usually 
employed for preparing plates by the Fothergill process was very 
much too strong, and this was the frequent cause of failure. Albu- 
men diluted with thirty times its bulk of water he found produced 
much better results. 

The CHAIRMAN, in answer to a question as to the use of ammonia 
in albumen solutions, replied that it was preservative in its char- 
acter, and greatly added to the even flowing qualities of the 
albumen. 

Mr. D. W. Hitt had tried the addition of chloride of ammonium 
to metagelatine with great success, and exhibited a good negative, 
taken in ten seconds by that process. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that as this was the last meeting before 
the vacation, the Committee would be glad to receive offers of the 
loan of negatives from which to print the presentation photographs. 

Any gentlemen willing to do so were requested to communicate 
with the Committee on this subject, through the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. John Barnett, 9, St. Peter’s Terrace, Islington, N. 

Mr. Spencer offered the use of any negatives he had for that 
purpose. 

After thanks to those who had taken part in the discussion for 
the valuable information elicited, 
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The Cuairman wished success to all present in their photo- 
graphic pursuits during the vacation, and hoped to see a large 
collection of pictures, as the result of their labours, at the next 
meeting of the Association, which is arranged for September 28th. 


A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the meeting 
separated. 
ee 


BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


TE seventeenth ordinary meeting of this Society was held on the 
16th ultimo at the Golf Club-house, J. Guaisumr, Esq., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

After the usual business had been transacted, Messrs, Chatteris 
and J. Busk and Dr. Kidd were duly elected members of the 
Society. 

The PrEsmpENT proceeded to read_a paper, which was a con- 
tinuation of that commenced on the 21st of March, entitled “ The 
Application of Photography to Investigations in Terrestial Magnetism 
and Meteorology, as practised at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich.” 

Having described the apparatus by which the ray of light is 
concentrated upon the sensitive paper, enclosed in a glass cylinder, 
kept revolving at an uniform rate, by means of a chronometer, the 
rays of light from a lamp being reflected by a mirror (fixed by 
means of a stirrup upon the magnet, having free motion in a hori- 
zontal direction), through a lens arranged for the purpose on to the 
sensitive paper, the nature of the curves formed by the deflection 
of the magnet and the mode of calculating their value from a base 
line was described, the lecturer adverting to the “magnetic” 
storms which were on record, and showed that they are synchro- 
nous at various parts of the globe where observations are regis- 
tered. He then proceeded to describe the following :— 

Chemical Processes employed in the Photographic Operations for the 


Self-registration of the Variations in Position of Magnetical, and of 
the Variations of Readings in Meteorological, Instruments. 


First OPERATION—PRELIMINARY PREPARATION OF THE PAPER 
The chemical solutions used in this process are the following :— 

1. Sixteen grains of iodide of potassium are dissolved in one 
ounce of distilled water. 

2. Twenty-four grains of bromide of potassium are dissolved in 
one ounce of distilled water. 

3. When the crystals are dissolved, the two solutions are mixed 
together, forming the iodising solution. The mixture will keep 
any length of time. Immediately before use, it is filtered through 
filtering paper. 

A quantity of paper, sufficient for the consumption of some 
little time, is treated in the following manner, sheet after sheet :— 

The sheet of paper is placed on a board, covered with oil-cloth, 
somewhat smaller on all sides than the paper, a condition necessary 
for preventing the iodising solution from running under the edges 
of the paper. The paper is usually pinned on the left side of the 
board. A sufficient quantity (about fifty minims for a sheet of 
paper fifteen inches long and nine and a-half inches broad) of 
the iodised solution is applied, by pouring it upon the paper in 
front of a glass rod, which is then moved to and fro till the whole 
surface is uniformly wetted by the solution. 

The paper thus prepared is allowed to remain in a horizontal 
position for a few minutes, and is then hung up to dry in the air; 
when dry, it is placed in a drawer till used. 

SECOND OPERATION—RENDERING THE PAPER SENSITIVE TO THE 
Action oF LightT—A solution of nitrate of silver is prepared by 
dissolving fifty grains of crystallised nitrate of silver in one ounce 
of distilled water, adding, in hot weather, a few drops of acetic 
acid. 

Then the following operation is performed in a room, illuminated 
by yellow light :— 

The paper is pinned as before, upon a board somewhat smaller 
than itself, and (by means of a glass rod as before) its surface is 
wetted by fifty minims of the solution. It is allowed to remain a 
short time in a horizontal position, and if any part of the paper 
still shines from the presence of a part of the solution unabsorbed 
into its texture, the superfluous fluid is taken off by the application 
of blotting paper. 

The paper, still damp, is immediately placed upon the interior 
glass cylinder, and is covered by the exterior glass cylinder, and 
is mounted upon the revolving apparatus, to receive the slot of 
light formed by the mirror, which is carried by the magnet. 

TamrD OPERATION— DEVELOPEMENT OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Trace—When the paper is removed from the cylinder, it is placed 
upon a board, and a saturated solution o 


gallic acid, to which a | 


few drops of acetic nitrate of silver are added (in hot weather this 
solution is used at the temperature of the air, in cold weather it is 
heated to the temperature of seventy or eighty degrees), is spread 
over the paper by means of a glass rod, and this action is con- 
tinued until the trace is fully developed. - When the trace is well 
developed, the paper is placed in a vessel of water, and repeatedly 
washed with several successive supplies of water, a brush being 
passed lightly over both sides of the paper, to remove any crys- 
talline deposit. 

Fourta OPpERATION—FIXING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TRACE—The 
photograph is placed in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, made by 
dissolving four or five ounces of the hyposulphite in a pint of 
water; itis plunged completely in the liquid, and allowed to re- 
main from one to four hours, until the yellow tint of the iodide is 
removed. After this the sheet is washed repeatedly with water, 
and afterwards placed within the folds of linen cloths till nearly 
dry. Finally, it is placed between sheets of blotting-paper, and a 
heated iron passed over it. 

The paper concluded by details showing how — 

From the original register, produced as above described, negatives 
are formed by means of the ordinary chloride plain paper process, 
in the pressure frame, the paper being impregnated with chloride 
of ammonium, and excited with ammonio-nitrate of silver, and 
after exposure being fixed as usual and ironed between sheets of 
blotting-paper. The negatives being thus obtained, any number 
of copies of the original register can be taken by a similar process 
for distribution and comparison. 

At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Hetscu remarked that the 
proportion of bromide to iodide of potassium was, as nearly as 
possible, two of bromide to one of iodide. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously tendered to Mr. Glaisher for 
his able paper; and Messrs. Kent, Crossland, Skaife, and Kieser, 
haying been proposed as candidates for future election, the meeting 
adjourned. i 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. : 
Tre lapse of another year brings round the Second Anniversary of th 
BrackuuatH PHoroerarnie Socrery, and the Council haye the pleasure 
of presenting their Second Annual Report. 

The Council heartily congratulate the Society upon its present pros- 
perous condition. 

During the past year, the Society’s numbers have beew recruited by the 
introduction of many of the influential residents in the neighbourhood, 
several practical photographers—and all zealous to promote the art of 
photography. 

The Treasurer's Account is annexed, exhibiting a balance of £49, 11s. 
2d. in favour of the Society. 

The Soirée, which was held at the Mansion House, by the kind per- 
mission of the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, on Friday, the 15th April, was 
eminently successful; and the works of Messrs. Glaisher, Heisch, Mel- 
huish, Knill, Ledgey, Smith, Spencer, Wire, and Wood, were such as to 
elevate the character of the Society from which they emanated. The 
following gentlemen contributed also materially as exhibitors to the 
success of the Exhibition, viz.— Messrs. Bedford, -Bell, Bunning, 
Burfield and Rouch, Claudet, Cumming, Delamotte, Fenton, Frith, Horne 
and Thornthwaite, Jones, Knight, Ladd, Londen Stereoscopic Company, 
Murray and Heath, Malone, Negretti and Zambra, Ottewill, Paul Pretsch, 
Powell and Leland, Pillischer, Rayne, Reeve, Rosling, Ross, Salmon, 
Shadbolt, Smith and Beck, Thurston Thompson, Turner, White, Williams, 
E. G. Wood, and Herbert Watkins; to each of these gentlemen the 
Council beg to tender their warm acknowledgments. 

Through the continued kindness of the Golf Club, the meetings of the 
Society have taken place during the past Session at the Golf Club House; 
the Council therefore offer their best thanks to the Officers of the Club 
for affording them a locus standt. 

The following brief list of Papers read during the Session will show 
the energy and intellect which have been exercised on behalf of the 
Society by some of its leading members; and it is pleasing to record the 
fact, that the journals specially devoted to photography, and some of the 
local newspapers, have given a preference to many of the Society’s papers 
in their publications, and by making them the. subject of favourable 
criticism, have demonstrated their original and instructive character. 
The Council bave to acknowledge, with many thanks, the great, nay, the 
special courtesy shown them by the press generally, and particularly by 
the editors of the local press, who have not unfrequently, during an 
unusual pressure of business, given insertion to, and notice of, the trans- 
actions of the Society. 

The following is a list of Papers read during the Session :— 

«On the Simultaneous Photography of various Coloured Objects.’? By Mr. Heisch. 
“A Week with the Camera among the Hills of Kent.’’ By Mr. Wire. 
“€QOn Nautical Photography,”’ by Mr. Skaife, showing his “‘instantaneous method”? of 
taking Photographs, . 
«¢On two main points in Photography.” From Herr Paul Pretsch, read by the Presi- 
went 5 and, from the same source, a paper on Pretsch’s “ Photogalyanographie 
rocecs,”? 
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“On Metagelatine as a substance for mounting Photographs.’ By Mr. Heisch. 
“©Qn the Dry Collodion Process.’? By Mr. Heisch. 


«On the application of Photography to investigations in Terrestrial Magnetism and Me- 
teorology, as practised at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich,’? By Mr. Glaisher. 

The Council regret that so few strictly scientific researches have this 
year to be reported, as from these only can fundamental improvements 
be expected. M. Niépce de St. Victor continues his experiments upon 
the so-called storing up of light. Without absolutely ignoring his facts, 
a careful examination of his experiments, as reported by himself, con- 
yinces the Council that they by no means justify the theory he has raised 
onthem. The fact, that the bodies supposed to contain the bottled light 
exercise their reducing action only through porous substances, such as 
paper, and have no action through glass or other non-porous substances, 
however transparent, while the reducing action of light passes most 
easily through transparent bodies, quite independently of their porosity, 
—coupled with the admission by M. Niépce, that heat, vapour of water, 
and any thing which favours the passage of vapours through such sub- 
stances as paper, materially assist, if indeed they be not essential to the 
supposed new action—render it more than doubtful if light haye any 
thing to do with the matter. It is also worthy of remark, that none of 
those accustomed to scientific investigation, who have attempted to repeat 
his experiment, taking the most moderate precautions against self-decep- 
tion, have ever succeeded; while Mr. Crookes has shown that at least one 
of his experiments is quite as successful with substances that have been 
kept rigorously in the dark. On the whole, the Council see no more reason 
for ascribing the effect produced by M. Niépce to light, than they do for 
attributing anastatic printing to the same agency, because the nitric acid 
employed in that prozess penetrates the white parts of the paper, and 
attacks the zine plate beneath them, while it does not attack those parts 
which are covered by the ink. In another direction, however, M. Niépce’s 
experiments seem to haye led to more satisfactory results. He has added 
to the number of substances which reccive an impression from light capa- 
ble of after-development, and the Uranium Printing Process, founded on 
these experiments, promises to become of some importance. M. 
Chevreul, in an appendix to M. Niépce’s last paper, points out the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between such substances as are acted on by light 
alone and those which are only affected when oxygen is present; and 
gives a list of those substances on which light acts ‘in vacuo,” of those 
on which it only acts in the presence of air, or of oxygen, or of those bodies 
in conjunction with moisture. 

The Council must also bring under the notice of the Society Mr. 
Pouncy’s Carbon Printing Process; for though they can by no means 
agree with him in his assertion that his prints are quite equal to silver 
ones, the immense strides he has made, in a comparatively short time, 
render his process one of great promise. At the same time, the Council 
cannot but remark that the conclusion that the prints must be as per- 
manent as those made with printer’s ink, because in both carbon is the 
colouring matter employed, has been much too hastily arrived at, as it 
has yet to be proved that the glue and bichromate of potash employed as 
a vehicle is as unalterable as the oil, resin, &c., which enter into the 
composition of printer’s ink. 

The discovery of Mr.J.H. Young, that the invisible image on a collodio- 
albumen plate can be developed, after the removal of the iodide of silver, 
by hyposulphite of soda, or cyanide of potassium, is too important to be 
passed over without notice, showing, as it does, that the change produced 
in the iodide of silver by light is even greater than has hitherto been 
thought. At present, it does not appear that he has produced any but 
transparent positives, printed from negatives by superposition; so it 
remains to be seen if the comparatively feeble light of the camera is 
capable of producing the same effect. 

The Council would take the opportunity of reminding Members of the 
forms for the registration of observations with which they were last year 
furnished, none of which appear, up to the present time, to have been filled 
up. They would press upon Members the necessity for a little exertion 
on this point, as it is only by a comparison of a number of observations, 
made in different places, and under various other considerations, that any 
good results can be hoped for. With a view to facilitate these observa- 
tions, Mr. Heisch has prepared shorter forms, embodying only the most 
important points, and those which can most easily be attended to in 
the field. 

The new forms of lenses are still exciting much discussion. 
Members have had some opportunity of judging of the results obtained 
with them at the late exhibition at Suffolk Street. The pictures by Mr. 
Bedford were mostly taken with a Grubb lens, those by the late Mr. 
Howlett with a Ross Petzval. 

The Society, since the publication of the last Report, have to regret the 
loss of several Members, from various causes, chiefly through removal from 
the neighbourhood, among whem should be especially noticed the name 
of G. Busk, Esq., F.R.S. The Council record the secession of such with 
regret. 
Members, who in the midst of important avocations have kindly devoted 
their time to the production of papers for the intellectual gratification of 
the Society, the Council have to urge upon other Members the necessity 
of contributing somewhat to its intellectual maintenance, recording their 
opinion that a failure im this particular presses somewhat unfairly upon 
those gentlemen who haye already exerted themselves so much in that 

-direction, In conclusion, the Council point with satisfaction to the 
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While acknowledging with thankfulness the labours of those | 


position the Society has. obtained in public estimation, and venture to 
add that such combinations cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence 
upon the community at large, fostering, as they do, two important prin- 
ciples, viz., the extension of scientific information and original research, 
and the bringing together, for that result, those who are desirous of 
cultivating knowledge, 
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AuruouGH this Society’s exhibition is now closed, the following 


analyses of the subjects and processes represented may be 
interesting :— 


SUBJECTS. 
Rontraitsn numbered enastanse eee estae careers stern oOo 
Studies and compositions from life ......... te sn0004 oon005u 62 
Landscapes: Views from nature and architectutal 
BUD JeChSenseverersssee ss Ga onnoogucuboHosaoobosacHiaeaacodoaooo Zhi! 
Stereographs: Chiefly views from nature and archi- 
TECUULAL SUDJECUB.sskediis cs ccoueesstatestane é nocd a 
Astronomical: The moon in various phases Ie 
Microscopie enlargements of minute objects... Neen dl 
Microscopic reductions of engravings, &c.... 20 
Machinetye. sc-.0s sc rsesosnve 6 
Copies of engravings.. 40 
Copies of paintings. ug 
fSioul oust OonsconasodapecodboG00G0) Wad eves 8 
PROCESSES. 999 


Collodion: Of this there were pictures to the number of 642 


Honied collodion.... 12 
Collodio-albumen val 
Hill Norris’s process 8 
Fothergill’s process .....ccccssssscessneenees 06 1 
Mr. Kibble’s experimental dry process ... 10 
Collodion positives on glass ..... 5 57 
Collodion on leather... 1 
Albumen . 93 
Talbotype. 16 
Waxed-paper 56 
Daguerreotype ... I 
Not ascertained ...........se08, 31 

999 


_Imay add that the collection was admirable, and contained fine 
pictures by Fenton, Lyndon Smith, Robinson, Rejlander, B. B. 
Turner, and most other well-known artists. There was a marked 
progress in artistic feeling to be seen throughout the coliection 
as compared with the last exhibition held in Glasgow. More 
attention is evidently being paid to pose and expression in por- 
traiture ; to the selection of the best point of view in landscape 
and architectural subjects; and in all, to an advantageous dispo- 
sition of light and shade. Then we had very fair attempts at art 
itself, in such efforts as the studies and compositions of Robinson, 
Rejlander, and Fenton. 

Judging from this exhibition, collodion, and next to that, honied 
collodion, seem to produce the most desirable effects in the way of 
securing sharpness and detail, along with softness and half-tone. 
Fothergill’s and Norris’s processes were insufficiently represented. 
Taupenot’s process was generally harsh and too snowy in the 
lights, but there were some beautiful exceptions to this rule. 
B. B. Turner’s pictures showed well what could be done by Talbo- 
type. Excellent results were exhibited in views from waxed-paper 
negatives, by the Rey. Mr. Raven and others. This process seems 
to be admirably capable of securing distance. With these brief 
remarks I must close. OBSERVER. 
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QW neds: Yi say ety, “y wy ye 
Qractical Justructions ov Coloring Ahotographs. 
By Aurrep H. WAtt. 
CHAPTER III. 
UPON COLOUR. 
Att colours have their origin in the decomposition of light, which 
is, in its perfect or entire state, colourless. Newton first proved 
the compound nature of the solar beam, and traced all the varied 
hues and colours of nature to the seven rays of the prismatic spec- 
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trum ; but of these only three are now generally admitted to be 
really primary, viz. —red, blue and yellow. As pigments, artists 
always considered these three colours primary, because, by no 
combination of pigments could they be produced, but by uniting 
the three named, or some of them, in different proportions, all other 
colours could be obtained. 

Black and white represent, in nature, the absence and the pre- 
sence of light; and to colours in nature, or as they exist as pig- 
ments, black and white bear much the same relationship ; darkness 
(the absence of light) is in the same proportion the absence of 
colour; so black, its representative, degrades pigments from their 
native purity and brilliancy. On the other hand, white is in pig- 
ments, as in nature, the representative of perfect light, although 
the brilliancy of a white pigment canrot be of course compared to 
that of white light—to force the effect of white by contrast is 
therefore a point of some importance, as in reference to light and 
shade I pointed out in the last chapter. 

“Colours,” Opie says, “are the sunshine of art that clothes 
poverty in smiles, and renders the prospect of barrenness itself 
agreeable, while it brightens the interest and doubles the charm of 
beauty.” In appealing to the mind, no assistance is more powerful 
than colour; a picture in light and shade may be effective and 
suggestive, but il grows tame and poor when contrasted with one 
of the same subject, executed with equal skill, in colour. 

What speaks so eloquently of health as the hue of ruddy fresh- 
ness glowing through the clear firm flesh? or of disease, as the 
sickly pallid tint which overspreads the emaciated form? The 
wild storm is most felt through the gloomy hues of sky and land- 
scape; and what can express the misty romance of dying day so 
well as the purple shadows, and the clouds of gold and crimson 
which glow in the horizon, beneath the darkening violet of the 
solemn sky above our heads? Colour is quite as important in 
portraiture, and more especially photographic portraiture: the 
healthy red, the pallid, the sallow, the beautiful pink and white, or 
the sickly complexions, are as vital to truthful resemblance as form it- 
self; and the colours of the eyes and hair are of no less importance. 
Here photography does very frequently fail: the red colour upon 
the cheek it represents by a shadow; the pale blue eye, melting in 
liquid light and full of tender beauty, is very frequently in the 
photograph misty, indefinite, expressionless, and barely visible, and 
the rich auburn hair black. I do not say, with many, that this is 
necessarily the case: I do not believe it is; but it is very common 
to see such defects, and will be so, I fear, until the principles I 
urged upon the reader’s notice, in the preceding chapter, be generally 
studied and carefully applied. 


PRIMARY AND COMPOUND COLOURS. 

Of the three primary colours (red, yellow and blue), yellow is the 
most nearly allied to light (or white), and blue to darkness (or 
black) ; by mixture, we obtain from these colours orange, green, 
and purple—the first by the mixture of red and yellow; the 
second by yellow and blue; and the third by blue and red. From 
these we derive a third set of compounds, viz. — citrine, a mixture 
of green and orange; russet, of orange and purple; and olive, of 
green and purple. 

To understand the full value of colours and their hues, we must 
look upon them as representative of certain qualities, viz. — 
warmth and coldness, light and shade; the power of harmonising 
and contrasting; of expressing sentiment, local character, breadth 
and relief; of advancing and retiring; in short, of powers which 
(apart from mere local characteristics) it is impossible to over 
estimate in their relation to the higher order of artistic effects. 


(To be continued.) 


Petters to x Poung Photographer. 
No. XI. 


My Dear Evsestus, ; 

So you cannot develope your picture? The developing 
mixture I prescribed will not flow over the plate, no matter how 
you coax it? Well, there is a remedy for most human ills, except 
impecuniosity ; and, perhaps, I can help you to a solution of your 
developing difficulty. It is supposed that the reason why the 
developing solution will not flow over the collodion consists in the 
presence of the ether in the collodion: this may be got rid off, to a 
great extent, by moving the plate up and down several times while 
an the nitrate bath; but if you add about one ounce of alcohol to 
the developing formula I gave in my last, Ihave no doubt, when 
you next try it, your deyeloper will flow as freely as you can wish. 
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Thave learnt to do without the alcohol myself, but it was only after 
the expenditure of much patience, more, perhaps, than in your pre- 
sent stage of initiation you will care to bestow. It is quite essential 
to the obtaining of a good negative that the developer should spread 
promptly, for, if it remains upon one part of the plate and not upon 
the other, the process of development will go on unequally, and no 
subsequent care or pains will make it right. The skill required 
will come to you by practice, aided by a determination to succeed; 
so be not discouraged by early difficulties. 

When you are satisfied that the developing is effected, wash off 
the solution with a gentle stream of water, poured from a pint jug: 
your next proceeding is to fix the image, which consists in re- 
moving all the iodide of silver from the collodion, by means of 
suitable solvents: these are—hyposulphite of soda and cyanide of 
potassium. 

There is not much choice between these two solvents; both have 
their objections, and they should not be used in the operating room, 
on account of the inconvenience to which they are apt to give rise, 
T have a great horror of hypo, for it gets upon your hands, and if 
you touch anything while they are soiled with it, no end of mischief 
occurs: for this reason I give the preference to cyanide of 
potassium. But I shall describe both to you, and then you will be 
able to choose for yourself. Take a pint bottle and fill it nearly 
with water, and make a saturated solution; of hypo by putting into 
the bottle as many crystals of this salt as will dissolve. You 
can pour from the bottle as much of this solution on to the plate as 
will cover it. The yellow iodide of silver will be seen to gradually 
disappear, the plate becoming transparent when it is all dissolved. 
When this has taken place, the plate must be washed for five 
minutes under a gentle stream of water, to remove all the hypo. 
A prolonged washing with hypo is very necessary, for if any be 
allowed to remain in the collodion it crystallises when the film 
becomes dry, and the picture is destroyed. Ifthe plate is thoroughly 
washed from all traces of the developer, the image will appear 
positive as well as negative; but if the washing be imperfectly 
performed, and any traces of acid are retained by the collodion, 
when the hypo is poured upon it, it is decomposed, and a quantity 
of sulphide of silver is formed, which prevents the picture from 
assuming a positive aspect. This effect never follows the use of 
cyanide of potassium, which, containing no sulphur, always yields 
positive pictures when they are held over a black ground. I think 
all the advantages which may be attributed to the use of hypo are 
more than counterbalanced by the inconveniences arising from 
its use. 

To fix with cyanide of potassium dissolve one ounce of this salt 
(if pure) in five pints of water. Pour a sufficient quantity of this 
solution upon the plate to cover it: its action is very rapid, and 
must be carefully washed. As soon as all the iodide has dis- 
appeared, wash the plate under a gentle stream of water, and set 
it up to drain. 

A decomposition of the cyanide takes place during the develop- 
ing, and vapours of prussic acid are liberated, which are injurious 
to inhale. You will, therefore, exercise due caution in making use 
of this dangerous fixing agent. 

When the plate is carefully washed free from the developing 
agent, lean it against the wall, resting upon a slip of wood, to 
drain and dry. The time this operation requires will, of course, 
depend upon the weather; but if you are in a hurry, you can hold 
it before a clear fire. When quite dry, the plate is ready for 
varnishing. The best varnish for collodion negatives is that made 


of white lac. Take 
ATVCOhOL Sssccsereecseereoinsnseeerenunesh estes O<OUNCER. 
iWahitesl acusssiinctes . 1 ounce. 
Essence of lavender...... see. 2 ounces, 


The lac will dissolve in a few hours; but previously to its being 
put into the alcohol it must be broken into small pieces, and care- 
fully dried in an oven or in the sun. In the process of bleaching 
yellow lac water becomes enclosed within cells formed in the body 
of the resin, and, entering into the varnish, will cause the appear- 
ance upon the plate termed blooming. 

You will make the plate quite warm (not hot) before the fire, and 
have the varnish warmed also; pour it over the plate in the same 
manner as you do collodion, and when it is quite covered return the 
surplus to the bottle, and set the plate to dry, out of the dust. 

The quality of a varnish must necessarily depend upon the resin 
of which it is composed, and also upon the solvent employed to 
dissolve it. As to the resin, to be fit for photographic purposes, it 
must be hard, colourless, and transparent; a resin like mastic or 
dammar is too soft and brittle, and so is any resin that can be easily 
crushed under the finger-nail. If you require to print many posl- 
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tives from a negative, it is a matter of very great importance that 
the varnish with which it is covered be tenacious. A very little 
friction will rub off in a state of fine powder such resins as mastic. 
After many experiments, I have found no varnish so tough and ad- 
herent as lac; it never becomes tacky, even when the negative is 
printed in the heat of a summer’s sun. A very good varnish may 
be made of gum benzoia, one ounce of which, dissolved in ten 
ounces of alcohol, and filtered, gives a very solid, clear, tenacious 
varnish, which is the next best to lac. Beware of the chloroform- 
amber varnish: I have lost several valuable negatives by its use. 
The amber softens in the heat of the sun, and the negative adheres 
to the positive paper. 

The solvent of a resin should be a completely volatile substance ; 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and camphine are of this class. Com- 
mon turpentine, a very good solvent for many resins, contains 
itself a portion of resin, which frequently gives a tackiness to 
varnishes ; it must never be thought of for photographic purposes. 
pampeine, which is highly rectified turpentine, should always be 
preferred. 

I have spoken of varnishes under the supposition that you will 
require to print a good many positives from your negatives. If 
you only require to print one or two there is no need to varnish 
your negative at all if you handle it very delicately. You may use 
gum-arabic as a varnish, making a solution of one ounce of gum 
in ten ounces of water, and straining through fine muslin, or 
what is better, tying up the gum in a muslin bag, and suspending 
it in a bottle or jar of water. Albumen makes a very good varnish ; 
it is very tough, and keeps the “darks” in all their pristine opa- 
city. Ido not know but what I prefer albumen to any other thing 
for a varnish, now I come to think of it, but why I have not made 
greater use of it I cannot tell. I shall take it into favour again 
immediately. You will cover the collodion plate with the albumen 
while it is still wet, and when it is quite dry immerse the plate in 
the nitrate of silver bath (for exciting), in order to coagulate the 
albumen. Wash the plate carefully, and then pass it into a weak 
solution of hypo to remove any traces of nitrate of silver that 
may remain; then wash the plate again and dry. 


o) 


ERRATUM in last letter, page 128, in formula for developing with 
sulphate of iron — 
For “solution of sulphate of iron éen ounces” read ONE ounce. 


Photographic Glossury. 


Mercury ; Quicksilver — A metal remarkable for existing 
in a liquid state at ordinary temperatures. It is of a silvery 
aspect and without taste or smell. It boils at 660° and is 
converted into a dense colourless vapour. It combines with 
oxygen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur, and most of the 
metals, forming amalgams. Mercury is the developing agent 
in the daguerreotype process. 

Metagelatine — A name given to gelatine which has lost 
its property of solidifying, or becoming gelatinous: a change 
effected by boiling gelatine with a diluted acid. It is em- 
ployed in photography to preserve collodion in a moist state 
in the same manner as honey. 

Methylated Spirtt— A mixture of 90 per cent of spirits 
of wine, sp. gr. 0.830, with 10 per cent of purified wood-spirit. 
This is an economical substitute for alcohol in the preparation 
of ether, chloroform, varnishes, &c. 

Mica — A transparent mineral which occurs in laminated 
plates, which are hard and flexible, and may be split into thin 
flakes. It is a frequent substitute for glass, and is employed 
in photography for protecting pictures in lockets, &c. It is a 

_ Silicate of lime combined with silicate of alumina. 

Micro-photography — Applications of the microscope to 
the art of photography, one of which consists in taking 
pictures of objects on so small a scale as to require a powerful 
magnifier or microscope for viewing them. Although mostly 
used as a toy, this kind of ingenuity could be turned to useful 
account in the time of war, as despatches might be rendered 
on so small a scale as t> ensure perfect secresy even if the 
bearer were arrested. The other branch of micro-photography, 
or more properly photo-micrography is of high scientific 
interest and utility =consists in producing highly magnified 
images of minute objects, as they appear under the high 
powers of a microscope. : é ; 


Milk — A white liquid secreted by the mammallary 
glands of the females of various animals. It is a very com- 
plex substance, consisting of a multitude of fatty globules, 
which upon repose rise to the surface and form cream, and of 
another substance termed casein (cheese), which may be 
separated from milk by the addition of acid, the other portion 
being serum or whey, which consists of a solution of sugar of 
milk and albuminous matters. The serum is employed in 
photography as a solvent of the iodides; the albuminous sub- 
stances it contains together with the sugar of milk act as an 
excellent sizing material. 

Muriatic Acid —A name given to Hydrochloric acid, 
which is also sometimes called spirits of salt. 

Nickel — A white metal, much employed for making 
alloys with copper, which it renders white also. The iodide 
and bromide of nickel have been used with satisfactory results 
for iodising collodion, = : 

Negative — Photographic pictures ;— so called in conse- 
quence of thelights and shadows and position of objects being the 
reverse of what they appear in nature. The images of objects 
received in the camera are always negative. This term has 
been greatly objected to by scientific writers, who propose to 
substitute for it the term inverse. : : 

Nitrates — Compounds formed by the union of nitric acid 
with bases. The most important nitrate in photography is 
the nitrate of silver. : 


ale Books. 


Love Letters of Eminent Persons. By Cuartes Marten. 

London: W. Lay, King William Street. 
We feel convinced that Mr. Martel is a photographer; the selection of 
his publisher declares it, and though he speaks personally but in six 
short pages of introductory matter, the same idea obtrudes itself upon 
the reader. If not, why does he send us his book for review, for we 
cannot find anything about photography in it? What an immense 
accession of interest would have been gained had it been possible to 
have published with the letters, photographs of the writers. We commend 
this idea to him; and although it is now impossible to photograph the 
originals, authentic portraits of many, if not most of them, are to be 
found, and photographic copies of these would materially enhance the 
value of the text. 


+ Ad 
Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, May 24, 1859. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC activity has suddenly taken a new phase; its im- 
pulses are all for Italy, and happy is the artist whose atelier contains 
a good stock of negatives from Sardinia, and other Italian states 
now the centre of interest and of strife. If I stroll along the Boule- 
yards, I see no photographs in the magasins, but views of Turin or 
Genoa, or Milan, or Venice; or portraits of Victor Emmanuel and 
Count Cavour. War enthusiasm is raised to such a pitch, it is 
really quite infectious. I caught myself this morning asking for 
six ounces of gunpowder, when I really wanted collodion. I have 
some compunctions in using gun-cotton, when I think how useful 
it might be to those who are fighting for their liberties ; I hesitate 
to make any more of it, because the nitrate of potash may be required 
for making gunpowder; I look at my bright brass objective, and 
wish it were a rifled cannon. If I whistle, it is always the new 
tune, Viva la Liberta. WhenI meet a chum in the streets the only 
salutation I receive is, “ When are you off to the war?” Nothing 
but my deep and sincere devotion to the interests of The Photo- 
graphic Journal keeps me here. The army is well equipped with 
its staff of photographers. I could have been one among them, but 
here I remain to chronicle the silent but onward march of photo- 
graphy. I hope you will at least give me credit for self-denial ; for, 
if the war goes on, I shall soon be left here alone, the last of the 
peripatetic photographers. 

Photographic engraving has made a new stage of progress under 
the hands of M. Bershtold, who has sought to remove a radical de- 
fect inherent in the methods of engraving by light hitherto em- 
ployed, which is the want of grain in the plate. M. Talbot sought 
to remove this defect by the use of powdered rosin, but the grain 
so produced being of equal texture throughout the surface of the 
plate, produces a disagreeable flatness. M. Bershtold produces a 
kind of hatching, which is distributed just where it is wanted in the 
desired quantity. His plan of operating is to prepare a glass plate, 
by covering it with an opaque varnish: by ruling the entire sur- 
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face with a fine point, an infinite number of lines very close to each 
other are produced. When the metal plate endued with the sensitive 
preparation is submitted to the action of light, and the image im- 
pressed upon it, before it is washed, this ruled glass is placed upon it, 
successively, in various directions, horizontal, vertical, and diagonal, 
and exposed tothelight. Upon those parts of the sensitive compound 
which have received the action of light, and become insoluble, no 
new effect is produced ; but in those that are not, an infinite num- 
ber of cross hatchingsis produced by the light passing through the 
lines in the ruled glass. Although the experiments are at present 
bnt very imperfect, the results are exceedingly encouraging, and 
will doubtless lead to great improvement in future operations. M. 
Niépce de Saint Victor has announced a new process for obtaining 
black proofs, without the employment of the salts of silver or of 
gold. He takes one of those red pictures described in my letter of 
April 23rd (page 114), and turns it into a black one, by immersing 
it in a solution of per-chloride of iron, of the strength of five per one 
hundred, to which one per one hundred of pure hydrochloric acid 
has been added. In the course of a few seconds the proof becomes 
of a greenish black ; it is then removed from the iron solution and 
rinsed in pure water; it then acquires a fine black tone, which it 
retains when dried. It must not be left too long in the water, espe- 
cially if the water is a little alkaline, else the proof will take a rusty 
black tone: proofs obtained by this method are very beautiful, 
the. whites very pure, and the half-tones well graduated. MM. 
Davanne and Joiiet have presented some observations upon ob- 
taining pure whites in direct positives on collodion. They propose 
nothing new, but substitute a purely chemical formula for the 
empirical ones in general use. They say that, in order to obtain 
pure whites, it is necessary that the particles of silver deposited, 
forming the image, be as pure as possible. This purity will depend 
upon the quality of the developer. Their improvement consists in 
adding to the iron developing agent sulphuric acid, in a quantity 
equal to one-fourth of the weight of the sulphate of protoxide of iron 
employed. A soluble sulphate of iron is produced which, unlike 
the sulphate of the peroxide formed in the usual method, is washed 
away from the collodion, instead of being precipitated with the 
silver, and so forming a discoloured image. 

The report on the prize offered by the Duke de Luynes has been 
presented by M. Perier. It is a very lengthy document. I can 
only give you the results. ‘The prize is not awarded to a single 
individual, but is apportioned as follows, in gold and silver medals 
of the value indicated :— 

Mi JOhM ROUNCY.cccsccsosccdsuresensvere ses 400 francs (silver), 
MM. Garnier and Salmon.. + 400 ,, % 
a (X00 oy (xallsl)y, 


MM. Davanne and Girard.. 

AYE, TROT Bandra babebeoyoodbonedoncoectiton ms HS 

It will be remembered that the prize was offered for the best 
method of securing the permanent positive impressions on paper, 
under the following conditions :— 

Verifying, with respect to accidental fading, of a certain num- 
ber of proofs. 

Admission in theory, under certain conditions, of the possibility 
of fading, of proofs of any kind. 

Greater utility of researches tending to render every picture, 
if not permanent, at least as durable as the products of 
printing, engraving, and lithography, have hitherto proved. 

It was generally conceded at the time this prize was offered, that 
it was to carbon we should look for the desired permanent printing 
agent; and it will be seen that two out of the four medals have 
been given for processes of carbon printing. Much of the discredit 
thrown upon processes for printing with salts of silver has arisen 
from the careless manner in which the proofs have been treated, 
both in toning and in washing, chiefly by persons ignorant of the 
nicety and care required by chemical operations: such artists have 
supplied the large crop of faded photographs which abound on 
every side. There are abundance of good proofs extant, taken 
many years ago, which, carefully treated in all the various mani- 
pulations to which they have been submitted, exhibit every pro- 
mise of continued permanency, having during the time they have 
already existed, undergone no visible alteration. 

The report fifst specifies those candidates who put themselves 
out of court by not complying with the conditions imposed upon 
competitors for the prize. This left four candidates, whose several 
claims to the prize were so nicely balanced, that is was divided 
between them. 

_M. Pouncy’s carbon-printing process is identical in principle 
with M.M. Garnier and Salmon’s, and nearly identical in the details 
of execution with that of M. Poitevin. The peculiar modification 
of M.M. Garnier and Salmon’s process, consists in their applying 


the carbon in powder after exposure to light. They commence by 
dissolving 30 drachms of loaf sugar in an equal weight of water 
then adding 74 drachms of neutral bichromate of ammonium dis. 
solved in a glass mortar. Then add to this compound 10 drachms 
of frothed albumen, to which a few crystals of bichromate has been 
added, mix these ingredients thoroughly together, and strain through 
fine muslin. Fasten a sheet of paper to a small board, and spread 
the mixture upon it with a large round hog’s-hair tool, taking no more 
of the liquid than is just sufficient to cover the paper equally, thus 
avoiding streakiness. It is next dried before the fire, and then 
exposed in the printing-frame under a positive. The exposure 
required in a cloudy day will be about fifteen minutes. Upon re- 
moving the paper trom the frame the image will appear of a yellow 
brown colour, deeper than that of the bichromate; it is then warmed 
before the fire, heat appearing to continue the action of the light, 
by which the intensity of the picture may be in some measure re- 
gulated. The paper being again fixed upon a board, spread by 
means of a flexible brush a coating of fine ivory-black; this pigment 
is preferable to lamp-black. The operation is finished by spreading 
the black evenly by a tuft of cotton; the paper, removed from the 
board, is held before the fire for a few seconds, and then plunged 
carefully, picture uppermost, into clean water, in which it must be 
moved about carefully, and then left to repose. In about a quarter 
of an hour it may be taken out very cautiously and hung up by 
two corners to dry. The whites will appear rather tarnished. 
Lastly, the proof is put into a bath containing 5 parts of a concen- 
trated solution of sulphurous acid to 100 parts of water, exercising 
the same care in this bath as in the preceding. The whites will 
now appear nearly pure, some particles of carbon still adhere to 
them, and the principal difficulty to be overcome in this process is 
to obtain pure whites; at present the proofs are imperfect in the 
half tones, the distances and other delicate parts in a landscape are 
imperfectly expressed, often undecided and ill defined, and the 
shadows want depth and homogeneity. The manipulation of this 
process is not so simple as {in 'that of M. Pouncy, but much less 
time of exposure is required, while the results are nearly equal in 
both methods. M. Pouncy’s method has the advantage of per- 
mitting the employment of a negative instead of a positive, as 
required in Messrs. Garnier and Salmon’s process. 

The committee of inquiry consider that M. Poitevin is the real 
originator of the processes based upon the employment of bichro- 
mates, he having announced his method in August, 1855. 

Messrs. Davanne and Girard received a prize for their valuable 
researches upon the philosophy of positive printing, which, as they 
have been duly recorded in the pages of The Photographic Journal, 
I need not recapitulate. J.P. 


age 

New York, May 11, 1859. 
On the evening of the 9th instant the Photographical Society had 
a meeting, for which many ¢nvitations were issued —if not to fol- 
lowers of the art, to its patrons—at least, so far as having each one 
some time or another sat fora map of his face. The pseudo-claimant 
of the process of taking daguerreotype portraits was in the chair, 
he being the de facto president of the Society; but having been a 
Professor in an University, he has been placed over the head of the 
real producer of the first portrait from life ever taken by the 
camera, who is in a very subordinate situation in the Society. 
Brass is a very valuable commodity in America as well as else- 
where. 

Mr. Seely read two papers — one on Dry Collodion, in which he 
clearly set forth the importance of “ Seely’s pyroxyline,” dissolved 
in his “Photographic ether” and the “ photographic alcohol,” all of 
which articles are ‘well known to readers of my journal.” The 
second paper was on Sensitising Albumen Paper. ; 

A young gentleman described a new method of darkening col- 
lodion negatives, by using proto-chloride of palladium. 

Mr. Seely exhibited the original and new process of detaching the 
collodion film from the glass. Several detached films were handed 
round. After this, followed a discussion on the sunflower, and on 
love apples; of the last of which, Mr. Snelling, the ex-editor, 
declared he was very fond. Mr, Seely also took part in this 
question. 

A proposition was made to the effect that some one rich enough 
should offer a premium for the best formula for making dry collo- 
dion, which should be more sensitive and much more pleasant to 
work than wet collodion. This premium to be called the Society’s 
prize, and to be awarded by Mr. Seely. 

Copies of the “constitution” of the Society were given to all 
present who would receive one, and the meeting then adjourned, to 
meet again on the second Monday in June. 
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A change is gradually taking place in the personnel of the art in 
the public establishments. In some few of them young ladies are 
the printers; and it must be said in their favour, that the prints 
produced by them are not surpassed by any, even if equalled, either 
in clearness of tint or gradation of tone. Female hands and tact 
appear better adapted to the delicacy of the necessary manipula- 
tions on the tender paper than those of the other sex, none of whom 
are fond of dabbling in water — consequently, are apt to slight the 
use of it.* 

We hear no more of the Cutting injunctions, but we have an 
advertisement going the rounds, cautioning every one to avoid 
infringing on a patent of Whipple’s,} “ for taking pictures on glass 
plates,” of an earlier date than Cutting’s; thus cutting even Cut- 
ting out, as Cutting can only use his patent on cut-glass plates. 

Photographic weather is still, for out-door operations, as great a 
desideratum as when I last wrote to you. Rain, high winds, dust, 
rain, high winds, dust, has been the rotation for a long time back, 
and the torrents falling at this moment would almost induce the 
idea of another deluge being at hand. ARGUS. 


ee 


Correspondence, 


AJ Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, &c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGH SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 


All ApvertisemMents and Lerrers on the Business of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Pusuisumr, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ENLARGING BY A PATENT (!) PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,— The enclosed paragraph was cut from to-day’s impression of one 
of our local papers :— 

“TMPROVEMENTS IN PHoToGrarHy.— Messrs. and , who 
have hitherto done so much in bringing photographic portraiture to a 
high excellence in Liverpool, seem determined not to be outdone in the 
race for public favour. By the purchase and adoption of an American 
patent, just introduced to this country, they are enabled from the smallest 
negative to reproduce portraits of any dimensions up to life-size, and this 
without, in the least degree, lessening the sharpness of outline or the 
clearness of detail that belong to their smaller pictures. We have before 
us at present one of the first portraits enlarged by the new process, and it 
is, indeed, a marvel in photography — preserving the fidelity of the 
miniature with the artistic excellence of a large mezzotint engraving.”— 
Liverpool Daily Post. 

IT should much like to know if the so-called American patent is one of 
the “ American patents” that we have been so much fayoured with for the 
last year or two, obtained for new (!) inventions of processes, &c., which 
have been published here or elsewhere —in some cases even years before. 
Any one who has had the smallest experience in photographic manipula- 
tion ought to know how to produce a picture any size from a negative, no 
matter how small, without losing any of the detail. 

Although a sincere admirer and ardent practiser of photography, I do 
not follow it for a living ; but if I did, I am afraid I should be very much 
inclined to be the first to infringe the “ American patent” right.—I am 
yours, &c. ‘4 CRAM. 

Liwerpool, May 25, 1859. 

[As Mr. Squeers said to Nicholas Nickleby, ‘ Dotheboys Hall is not 
exactly a hall,’ but there is no act of parliament against a man’s calling 
his house an island if he please ;’ so photographers can, if they please, 
vilify their own productions, by dubbing them patent.—ED.] 
poe gn 


TONING AND FIXING. 
To the Evrror. 

Sirn,—As ‘reform your toning baths” seems to be the order of the 
day, I have made one according to the formula of M. Bayard, given in 
your January number, on page 11. I find that the fiwing bath is only 
composed of five drachms of hypo to thirty-three ounces of water; while, 
on page 4 of the same number, Hardwich’s fixing bath is st ownces of 
hypo-to one pint of water. I should, therefore, be greatly obliged if, in 

our next number, you would say if Bayard’s fixing bath is given cor- 
rectly ? Ifit is, do you think it is sufficiently strong to be used for any 
length of time ?—I am, yours, &c. Yr. B. EH. 

May 18, 1859. 

[The fixing baths are both given correctly; but that of M. Bayard is 
not intended to be used for any length of time, but a fresh bath made 
every day, or as often as the operator may be printing. We prefer Mr. 
Hardwich’s and Mr. F. M. Lyte’s formule to M. Bayard’s. Mr. Lyte’s, 
especially, is pleasant to work with.—Eb. | 


* We doubt not the advantage of female manipulation, but cannot assent to the impor- 
tation of mild hydrophobia on the part of our own countrymen.—ED, 
+ Whipple's albumen process is so patented. 


DIAPHRAGMS BETWEEN LENSES. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I have been lately using a portrait lens, stopped down with a 
small diaphragm, between the lenses, for views; but nearly all my nega- 
tives are spoiled by a circle of light in the centre of the picture cor- 
responding to the size of the diaphragm used. I have tried various 
means to obviate the difficulty, but have as yet failed. 

Will you, through the medium of your valuable journal, explain tha 
cause and remedy for this evil ?—I am, yours, &c. 

ONE IN A FIX. 

[The cause is, probably, a partial cutting off of the oblique rays by some 
part of the fittings, probably by too long or too contracted a sun-shade in 
front of your lens: the remedy is obvious, if our conjecture be correct. 
The diaphragm is also, probably, not in the right place: it should be 
nearer to the front than the back lens, say two-fifths of the distance be- 
tween the lenses from the front combination. See also reply to Lux.—Ep.} 

Larrea, 


MANIPULATORY DETAILS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—TI have seen some photographic prints mounted on card-board, 
with a beautiful hard smooth surface. This effect was accomplished by 
means of a press. _ 

Would you be kind enough to inform me, through your valuable 
journal, 

: Ist. What kind of press is best adapted for the purpose, and where are 
they to be purchased? 

2nd. The best method of masking negative portraits, and printing in 
plain backgrounds ? 

8rd. The paper best suited for portraits to be coloured or tinted in 
sepia, &c. ? 

4th. The best mode of varnishing stereoscopic prints, &c.?—I am, 
yours, &c. HELANDRUST, 

Sunderland, May 18, 1859. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


{1. The operation you mean is what the French term cylindering, and 
is performed by passing the proof between steel cylinders, similar to a 
copper-plate printing press, which will itself answer the purpose, the 
proofs being placed between pieces of highly-glazed milled-board. 

Mr. Francis, of Great Russell Street, London, sells a very efficient sub- 
stitute for the purpose, consisting of a cylinder of wood, turned by a 
handle ; a thick piece of plate glass being forced against the cylinder, by 
means of a screw, acts as a burnisher; the proof, either mounted or 
unmounted, is placed on the glass, face downwards, and drawn between 
it and the cylinder by turning the handle. 

2. We presume, by this question, that you do not mean ‘ vignetting,” 
but printing clean backgrounds from negatives deficient in this respect. 
It is sometimes effected by placing a sheet of sensitive paper under the 
negative in the pressure frame, and exposing until the outline is distinct. 
The paper is then removed, and the figure neatly cut out; the remainder 
of the paper is then exposed to the light to blacken, and is to be gummed 
or glued on to the negative, leaving the figure bare. On printing from it, 
the background will, of course, be perfectly white. 

3. We have a strong bias in favour of Hollingworth’s paper for this 
purpose. Good thick Saxony paper also answers well. 

4. Paper prints to be varnished must first have a good coating of size, 
They may then be L’rench polished, which gives the best possible face — 
or they may be varnished with what is known as white paper-varnish, 
sold at the varnish makers. We believe, also, that pure white wax and 
turpentine is sometimes employed for this purpose.—Eb. | 

sce 
MANIPULATION, &d. 
To the Eniror. 


Sir,—1. What do you consider the best method of developing the col- 
lodio-albumen plates; that is to say a number of small ones at one time ? 
also the nature and strength of the developer ? 

2. How to make sure that pictures (positives) fixed with hypo on glass 
will not fade. 

3. Cannot albumenised plates, as suggested by Mr. MacNab, be used 
with adyantage in the collodio-albumen process? at the same time, is not 
the iron liable to injure the bath, as I do not think it possible to wash 
sufficiently to remove every particle ? 

An answer in your next would add greatly to the obligation you have 
so often conferred upon, yours, &e., QUERIST. 
[1. By putting them in glass dishes face downwards, resting on glass 
corners. Develope with saturated solution of gallic acid, to which a few 
drops of solution of nitrnte of silver have been added. Or use pneumatic 
plate holders, and level a board to stand them on, and develope with pyro- 
gallic acid one grain, distilled water one ounce, citric acid quarter of a grain. 
Mix with an equal bulk of honey syrup, and just before use add a drop 
or two of solution of nitrate of silver, pour on and off several times, and 
then drain for a few seconds; a sufficient quantity of developer will re. 
main on the plate to develope the picture slowly. 

2. Wash well, drain, and let the last drop fall on the tongue, if you 
have a metallic or ‘sweet taste, wash more until no taste is perceptible. 

8. The plates will do when thus prepared for any process. There is no 
danger of injuring the bath if common care be taken,—Ep.] 
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TRANSFERRING POSITIVES TO LEATHER. 
To the Epiror. 


Sir, —I take the earliest opportunity I have had to state the method 
T pursue in transferring positive collodion pictures to leather or cloth. 

ou must first get a good picture. 

The leather I find best is patent calf. 

The transfer varnish is — 

Alcohol +. 1 ounce. 
Nitric acid ........ccerssses sone 2 drops. 
Canadian balsam vesccerseoorsservreeeeeee Lhe size of a pea. 
Shake and filter into a separate bottle. 
(The Canadian balsam was suggested by a friend). 

Cut your leather to the size required; clean it with a little of the 
varnish, using an old silk handkerchief. Coat the picture with the 
varnish (as with collodion), but drain into the mixing bottle. Lay the 
picture on the table, take the cleaned leather in the right hand, and put 
it down on the picture gently, from left to right; then lift the picture, 
and you will see from the glass side if there is any air bubble or super- 
fluous varnish beneath the leather (if so, it must be pressed gently out 
with the fingers) ; then dry it at the fire, or you may allow it to dry 
spontaneously. 

When dry, pull the leather gradually off from one corner. You have 
now a non-reyersed positive, that may be coloured and varnished. 

To transfer on cloth is, in every way, the same. — 

This transferring process is easy and may be quickly done, but I find 
it difficult to describe. : y ; 

These pictures may be used in a variety of ways, which will be readily 
suggested to any one —such as for putting in albums, for presentation 
books, &c. : : 

How greatly would young men and women, in a foreign land, value 
the portraits of their aged parents or friends, in the bible they were pre- 
sented with on leaving their fatherland! = 

Hoping the foregoing may be of use to some of your subscribers, 
yours, &e. A 

Glasgow, May 11, 1859. 


Tam, 
.R. 


= 


AMENDMENTS OF Mr. MAYALL’S FORMULA FOR COLLODION. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir, —I have slightly modified the process as regards the baru. I 
was trying experiments to that effect when the paper was read, but could 
not decide until Wednesday last. 

The iodide of potassium, to saturate the bath, renders the negatives 
more intense than iodide of magnesium. I dont stop for the moment to 
assign a cause; but of the fact I have no doubt. I have substituted 
nitric for acetic acid, to acidify the bath: it is more stable, and] in the 
hands of the amateur, not so likely to fog or get out of order; perhaps it 
may not be quite so sensitive, but either is more rapid than anything I 
have tried. 

I beg to send you a pound of the collodion, with the assurance that 
you will try it fairly. I may add that it has been excited twelve months. 

Should any one who has got the time to spare take it up and make a 
quantity for sale, I have no doubt it would be a boon to our brother 
photos.—I am, yours, &c. J.E, MAYALL. 

P.S.— The points to be insisted on appear to me — 

First — “ In keeping qualities.” 

Szconp — “‘ Can be used with a decidedly acid bath.” 

Tarp — The extraordinary solubility of the excitants, iodide and 
bromide of magnesium, in absolute (or nearly absolute) solvents, and their 
power of absorption of water without deteriorating the quality of the film, 
or of themselves decomposing. 

May 14, 1859. 

= 


A PLEA FOR METAGELATINE. 
To the Enrror. 


Sir,—I find the addition of chloride of ammonium to the metagelatine, 
in the proportion of one.grain to the ounce, reduces the exposure to about 
one-half —a stereoscopic plate, washed in a quart of water, requiring 
twenty to thirty seconds; if a smaller quantity of water is used, or if the 
plate be prepared without washing off the free nitrate, of course it is 

-much more sensitive. I believe that, if tested, metagelatine would be 
found more certain than either albumen or gum, and if only required to 
be kept a few days, more sensitive — while for halftone I think it excels 
all other dry processes. . 

If developed with iron, ten to twelve seconds is sufficient—I am, 
yours, &c. : D. HILL. 

P.S.—If greater sensitiveness is required, there is no necessity for 
washing at all —but the plate will only keep about two days. 

May 14, 1859. 

[We by no means feel certain about the advantage supposed to be 
gained in sensitiveness by the addition of a chloride to the preservative 
agents, though it has been recommended by several skilful operators, 
including our present correspondent. Our own experiments certainly 
tend to show that considerable retardation in developement is the con- 
sequence, and what is of more importance, great loss of intensity. This 
point, however, requires further attention. —Ep.] 


THE FOTHERGILL PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 


Si1r,—On deyeloping some plates prepared by the Fothergill process, T 
find the sides of the picture wanting in intensity, as compared with the 
rest of the plate. When viewed by reflected light, those portions show 
well as positives, whilst the remainder has the appearance of a solarised 
picture. Can you give me an explanation of this? I uso a half-plate 
Jens —or rather the front lens of an excellent portrait combination 
(reversed of course) — and half-inch stop. 

The lens is in the front portion of the mounting, as the camera will not 
admit of my using itatthe back. The details of these portions of the pic. 
ture come out well, but ave lacking in intensity. 

Tam also troubled with zig-zag markings —are these consequent on 
careless washing after the albumen? TI use a two-grain bath after sensi- 
tising, instead of the four-drachm washing. 

If you can help me out of my difficulties, I shall feel greatly obliged. 
—I am, yours, &e. LUX, 
The weakness of the edges of your picture is due to the length of tube 
behind your lens, which partially shades the plate, and thus, in effect, 
causes the oblique pencils of light to be of less area than those in the 
other parts. The use of a conical tube or fitting will obviate the defect. 
The zig-zag markings proceed from your plate not being sufficiently 
drained before pouring on the albumen, a slight accumulation of the free 
nitrate of silver solution in those parts producing a cohering coagulum 
difficult to remove by subsequent washing. Drain more closely, and pour 
on the albumen to the edge of the plate placed uppermost in draining — 
Ep.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marx, T.— Take the third on your list: it is far the best. 

Recrtvep — “ Alfred Keene.” “O.G.R.” “8. A. Morris.” 

Prassey —If you will send us a private letter with your name and 
address, we will put you in the way of obtaining what you require. 

Jamzs McConnen — We are obliged for your good wishes, and would 
publish your letter, but it is too complimentary. A 
: J. K.— See report of the North London meeting in the current num- 

er. 
oe —We prefer goed flattened crown glass to sheet or even 
plate. 

One In A Frx (Southampton) — Per-chloride of gold is always acid to 
test paper. Use the double chloride of gold and sodium, and your diffi- 
culty will vanish. 

Youne Hypo — We do not approve of pouring on the fixing solution 
without first washing off the developer, especially if the latter, as is 
usually the case, contains a free acid ; decomposition of the hyposulphite 
of soda ensues, and stains are apt to occur. 

OnE In Troupiz — Your paper sensitising bath is do doubt exhausted 
or materially reduced in strength, you cannot ascertain the extent by the 
specific gravity alone, because of course the solution now contains nitrate 
of ammonia, soda, or barytes, according to the salt used in preparing your 
papers. Add some crystals of nitrate of silver, or evaporate the bath to 
half its present bulk, 

A. B. C. (Wolverhampton) — You cannot have read the Journal very 
carefully, or you would not have stated that nothing has been said about 
a collodion positive process ; however, proceed as follows :— 


CoLLopion — Pyroxyline ..csss00cceeees COORD 4 grains. 
Alcohol... 2 drachms. 
Ether ...... Bee 

Topisine Sonution —Iodide of cadmium ........++. « 1d grains, 
Iodide of ammonium . | 2 a 
Bromide of ammonium poe 3 
Alcohol........... ZaggundnonBoSAndseo 2 drachms. 


Mix to make one ounce of iodized collodion. 
Nirrate Bara— Nitrate of silver .............++...200 grains. 
Distilled water 5 ounces. 
Nitric acid 2 drops. 
Coat a plate with collodion, and immerse it in the bath, leaving it there 
all night, to saturate the bath with the iodide of silver, &c.; it ought then 
to be fit for use. 


DEVELOPER — Proto-sulphate of iron......... +. 15 grains. 
Nitrate of potash... 6 lO 
ANYEMIER? “Gyo ciegnodonnba ne +L ounce: 
Acetic acid (glacial) -. 30 minims. 
Alcohol ... +20 ;; 
Nitric acid ..... page IE ny 

Fixine Sorution— Cyanide of potassium + 10 grains. 


Water -. 1 ounce, 
PHOTO-IN-A-FIx — See preceding reply. Perhaps your collodion is not 
good.—Another developer we can recommend as follows :— 
Proto-sulphate of iron ..................15 grains, 


AWG So nopoccou006sb06 Miolels/eialsleieie)s eleisier lL OUNCEy 
Sulphiumichacictawrrricenenierrren ter eeoees 5 minims. 
AICOHOM Mer ste cree Lcecatia (erase terns) 


” 
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We beg the serious attention of our readers to a great and 
growing evil—one upon which we have before made comments 
and expressed our indignation. We mean the attempts now 
frequently made, and too often successfully, to secure patents 
restrictive of the free enjoyment by photographers generally of 
various advantages that have been freely given to the public by 
the original designers and discoverers. 

A letter from our esteemed correspondent, Mr. Rejlander, which 
we publish in the current number, is the immediate cause of our 
again noticing at the present moment a practice that, in our 
opinion, merits the condemnation and energetic resistance of all 
who wish well to our art. 

In the last number of the Journal of the Photographic Society, 
we have a copy of the specification of a patent (without date 
attached) granted to Oliver Sarony, for “improvements in pro- 
ducing photographic portraits’— said improvements consisting 
in taking several negatives and printing portions from each. 
Now, even if it were not notorious, as however it is, that this 
method is, and has been for some time back, practised by several 
well-known operators, surely after the publication of the paper 
by Mr. Rejlander, which appeared in the Photographic Society’s 
Journal upwards of two years ago, and the numerous copies of 
his works which have been sold, it is preposterous that any one 
should be able to obtain letters patent for an alleged invention 
which actually was more fully described in the paper mentioned 
than in the specification of the present claimant. 

We trust that the Council of the Photographic Society will 
be induced to consider whether any means can be adopted by 
the society, as a body, to prevent this surreptitious acquirement 
of pseudo-patent rights interfering with the progress of that 
science of which it is the legitimate guardian. 


Amonesr the re-discoveries in photography we have to notice 
the use of glycerine, for the purpose of retaining the collodion 
film in a moist condition, either before or after fixing. Ina 
paper which appeared in the last number of the Society's Journal, 
this is coolly put forth as a novelty, when, in fact, there is no 
novelty whatever either in the use of the material or the method 
of application. So far as appears, no notice to this effect was 
taken at the meeting where the paper was read; and the edito- 
rial foot-note of our excellent fellow-labourer rather tends to 
convey the notion that any experiments upon the subject were 
not published. 

This is an error which we can rectify. Not only did we 
personally employ the agent ourself, but Mr. H. Pollock brought 
the matter prominently before the Photographic Society, when 
a tolerably long discussion ensued upon the subject, which was 
no doubt duly reported at the time. Mr. Spiller and Mr. Malone, 
we well remember, took-part in the discussion—the former having 
worked in this direction; and, if we mistake not, Mr. Crookes 
also had, like others, employed this material, and subsequently 
abandoned its use for that of other syrups. Mr. Hockin also at 
one time availed himself of it. All these facts were published 
years back. 

The great objection to the use of glycerine with free nitrate 
of silver in the film is the slow but sure reduction of silver, 
even in darkness,—thus producing a yeiled appearance. 


! If the paper alluded to had any value whatever, it would be 
in suggesting the application of glycerine to prevent the drying 
of the film before it might be convenient to intensify or to fix 
the image ; but even this had already been suggested by Mr. 
Gulliver, with syrup from honey or sugar, quite as effectually 
and far more economically ; and we also find the same sugges- 
tion in a pamphlet published a few days since by Messrs, 
Murray & Heath. 


We were not a little amused, the other day, at reading in the 
pages of a contemporary a communication from a correspondent, 
in which he mentions “‘ what appears to him a discovery, and a 
valuable one, albeit exceedingly simple and obvious;” the dis- 
covery being that an iron developer is applicable to the Fother- 
gill process. We fancy it is rather late in the day to make 
such a discovery; for did we not publish it, with all necessary 
details, some months ago ? 

While on the subject of the Fothergill process we may 
notice the fact of a negative being obtained upon a plate thus 
prepared by Mr. Hannaford, with an exposure of about a second 
of time, and exhibited by him at the last meeting of the North 
London Photographic Association. The extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness was, in the opinion of the operator, due to the con- 
yersion of all free nitrate of silver into a citrate, by the addition 
of a suitable salt to the albumen employed. 

Mr. D. W. Hill has since worked in the same direction with 
the phosphate of soda: for particulars we refer to our corres- 
pondence. 


In America the dry processes seem to have attracted the atten- 
tion of some of the most enthusiastic followers of photographic 
science; and a gentleman, Mr. P. C. Duchochois (whose con- 
tributions to the pages of a transatlantic contemporary we have 
upon one or two occasions found worth while to re-produce with 
due acknowledgement of their source, of course), has suggested a 
preservative agent, which prima facie seems to have some pro- 
bable advantages. This substance is glycyrrhyzine (the sugar 
of liquorice), as originally employed in photography by our 
countryman and friend, Mr. F. H. Wenham, the associate of 
Mr. Frank Frith in his Bgyptian expeditions, and subsequently 
by Mr. Hardwich, to obtain intensity in collodion deficient in 
that quality. ; 

Its use, as now suggested by the American gentleman we 
have named, appears to us as well worth a trial, particularly as 
he gives a formula for deriving it direct from the liquorice 
root in a state fit for the use of photographers, and which he 
alleges is capable of being rendered insoluble by immersion of the 
plate coated therewith in aceto-nitrate of silver solution. 

The peculiar property of glycyrrhyzine to give intensity to the 
impressions on the collodion film is one that we regard just now 
as valuable, particularly if this quality be not too intimately 
associated with retardation of sensitiveness. We have had very 
general testimony of the exalted sensibility attained in most of 
the dry processes where a small portion of a soluble chloride or 
other analogous salt is mixed with the preservative agent; and, 
without pronouncing a decided opinion upon the point, we are 
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clear upon another in connection therewith, viz., that the addi- 
tion of agents indicated above certainly decreases the intensity 
of the image produced: it is therefore not at all improbable, 
that the union of the two may result in each remedying the de- 
fects of the other; at any rate the experiment is worth a trial. 


We have before now remarked upon the advantage of association 
in carrying out improvements upon any pursuit, and this fact is 
again prominently brought before us in the establishment of the 
American Photographical Society, which is already bearing 
useful fruit. To those who have been acquainted with American 
photographic literature for any little time, this fact is incon- 
testible ; in corroboration of which assertion we point to several 
short papers, none the less valuable that they are short, read at 
the last (the fourth) meeting of that body. 


a 


OUR ORTHOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 
By Tur Epiror. 


Now that the “orthoscopic” principle of construction, as applied 
to landscape lenses for photographic purposes, appears to have 
taken a very strong hold upon the fancy of the public, a greatly 
increased demand for cameras with “swinging” backs has also 
concurrently arisen. There are, however, two or three very serious 
drawbacks to the general adoption of cameras possessing the pecu- 
liarity mentioned; the considerably increased expense of construc- 
tion not being the least of them. The enhanced cost is owing 
partly to the fact that much additional labour is requisite in the 
manufacture, and partly because extra skill in the artisan being 
involved there are fewer hands available in producing them than 
is the case for ordinary instruments. 

Another objection consists in the materially greater weight and 
bulk necessary for swinging-back cameras as now usually made. 

The practical advantage to the operator in producing excellence 
of result by the adoption of the contrivance under consideration 
is, however, so incontestably manifest, that the writer has been 
induced to make an attempt (which he believes to have been a 
successful one) to reconcile the conflicting elements of discord, and 
acquire all the advantages without the objectionable bulk, and at a 
comparatively trifling cost. 

The simplest mode of explaining the method of accomplishing 
the desideratum will probably be to state clearly first the conditions 
imposed, and then show how they may be fulfilled. 

Where the objects to be delineated are arranged in various 
planes, at different distances, and distributed over the greater part 
of the area of the field of view, there is of course no remedy but a 
reduction of the aperture of the lens; but where they are arranged 
in such a manner that they are capable of being regarded ag 
situated approximately in one plane, inclined to that of the sensitive 
plate, then a larger effective aperture of the lens may be employed, 
provided that the plate be inclined in an opposite direction, so that 
the part receiving the image of the object most distant from the 
operator is inclined towards the front of the camera, and that on 
which the image of the near object is depicted consequently further 
removed from it: For instance a row of trees or the side of a street 
placed diagonally towards the axis of the camera will illustrate the 
point under discussion. 

Tt is essential that the axis of the lens shall be directed towards 
the centre of the plane of delineation (in our case the sensitive 
plate), but it is quite immaterial what form is assumed by the front 
part of the camera, provided always that it does not in any way 
interfere with the rays of light proceeding from the lens. 

The following diagrams will probably tend to elucidate the pro- 
positions laid down. - 


Fic, 2 A 


Let A,B,C,D,H, Fg. 1, represent a series of objects placed diago- 
nally towards the axis of the camera, X, which is furnished with a 
“swinging ” back, M; by inclining it as in the diagram, the images 
of these objects are represented pretty correctly in focus at a,b,c,d,e, 


the rays from the central object, C, proceeding axially through the 
lens, L. But if the camera be not furnished with a “swinging” 
back, it would still be possible to fulfil the conditions required if 
the camera were turned on its axis as at Y, fig. 2, provided that it 
were also possible to move the lens, L, out of the centre of the 
front of the camera, and also to give it an inclination from the 
perpendicular as shown in the figure. ; 

The relative positions of the sensitive plates, M, in both cameras, 
X and Y, being identical with regard to the lenses and the objects, 
and that without being interfered with by the front portions of the 
respective cameras. : ; ig 

Most cameras for landscape purposes are furnished with sliding 
fronts in one direction at least; many have them in both directions, 
especially when the cameras are not square but oblong. Those 
already having these adjusting fronts require but.a trifling addition 
to acquire all the requisite movements, but where the slidings 
fronts are wanting it will be necessary to supply them, in addition 
to which a piece of mahogany or other wood must be turned of a 
globular form; segments are then. to be cut from opposite sides, 
Teaving a central section of the globe about two inches thick, 
through which a cylindrical or conical hole is to be made, as shown 
in figs. 3 and 4, the former where the lens is desired to slide for 


FIG, 4 


eau, 


adjusting the focus, the latter where this is not required, but the 
flange of the lens can be screwed on to the flat surface of the seg- 
ment of the globular piece of wood. 

This portion of a globe is made to work in a hole in the camera 
front slightly smaller than the diameter of the globe, the edges of 
the aperture being armed with black velvet, partly to ensure a 
smoothness of movement, and partly to prevent even the smallest 
leakage of light. The globe is kept in place by means of another 


Fic 


aperture to that last named, and which is hinged atm, and capable 


of slight compression by a screw ato. The whole then acts upon 
the ball and socket principle; the compression by the screw serv- 
ing to keep the lens steady in any position to which it has been 
previously adjusted. When the lens in use is but small, a spring 
of some kind may be substituted for the screw, and thus no time 
lost in the adjustment. 

It will be seen that by the contrivance above indicated every 
thing at present attainable by the camera having a “ swinging 
back in both directions is accomplished, while the additional bulk 
and weight to the ordinary cameras are trifling, and the cost but 
shillings where the “swinging” backs cost pounds. 
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DRY PROCESSES AND THEIR DIFFICULTIES. 
By the Rey. Wirt1am Law. 
[Read at the Meeting of the Birmingham Photographic Society, 3lst May, 1859.7 


GENTLEMEN,—When you were pleased to confer upon me the 
honorary membership of your Society, I felt that the acceptance 
of your kind compliment involved the proffer of my services in 
contributing, so far as the results of my experiments might enable 
me, to your common fund of information. Societies of a scientific 
character must seek advancement, not in the prestige of high con- 
nections or in the mere patronage of honorary members, but in the 
free interchange of ideas, in the intelligent and patient grappling 
with hard facts, and in carefully-performed experiments leading to 
deductions by which science may be elucidated and art improved. 
Distance precludes the possibility of my frequent presence at your 
discussions, but, whenever I have joined them, the effect has been to 
strengthen my opinion that the Birmingham Photographic Society 
embodies within it the elements of success, and the report of its 
proceedings will be found, I apprehend, to keep the public au cowrant 
with the progress of the art of photography. I will only add on 
this head that my connection with your Society has been to me an 
advantage as well as a compliment, for I have never attended its 
meetings without haying been brought into contact with skilled 
chemical investigators as well as enthusiastic and thinking opera- 
tors, whose acquaintance I am glad to have made. 

My paper, last year, was intended to explain and remove some 
of the difficulties which accompany initiation into the mysteries 
of the camera. Of these, my limits forbade my taking little more 
than a “bird’s-eye” view; I could only select a few of the more 
prominent and common. A large portion of the field then entered 
remains as yet unexplored. Care and skill, patient investigation, 
reading, and unceasing inquiry respecting the merits of new pro- 
cesses and the failures of old, can never be dispensed with by the 
amateur who wishes not only to obtain satisfactory results, but to 
know the rationale of his success, and to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of this complete branch of science. And when we consider 
the play of nicely-adjusted chemical affinities which are brought to 
bear in the production of a finished picture, and take into account 
the fact that the collodion and sensitising bath are actually under- 
going chemical decomposition with each individual plate we prepare, 
we do not feel surprised that a large proportion of the communica- 
tions which fill the pages of our photographic publications should 
involve seeming contradictions, and solicit explanations of facts 
unaccounted for and of difficulties unremoved. And here I am 
brought at once to a point of the greatest possible importance in 
all processes, either moist or dry, and that is the capacity of the 
sensitising bath. It is the worst possible economy to be sparing of 
nitrate of silver, for it must be borne in mind that the sensitismg 
of a plate necessarily involves the abstraction of as much nitrate 
as is required to form the sensitive film. The silver bath is, if 
small, very rapidly and seriously weakened. Small upright glass 
baths for stereo-sized plates may be, if duly used, even like “God- 
frey’s Cordial” to mother’s, “a real blessing” or a bane. Suppose 
for instance, an amateur employs a glass bath of the capacity of 
eight ounces, requiring half an ounce of nitrate of silver for bringing 
it to the normal strength; he prepares a dozen plates wherewith 
to test the value of some dry process; the result is satisfactory, and 
he sends forthwith to his favourite journal a grateful laudation of the 
discovery thus triumphantly tested. Now “comes the tug of war” 
which leaves our champion crest-fallen and forlorn. He has perhaps 
a friend, who is an advocate not altogether unprejudiced of some 
more ancient process which has yielded him the like satisfaction, 
and of which he considers the other a mere upstart rival, Our 
first acquaintance we will suppose a Fothergillian, his friend a 
Norrissian or a Taupenotian. The plates are duly prepared, the 
collodion and bath are only it may be a fortnight old, every step is 
taken en regle, our friend gains confidence, and, with that perfect 
satisfaction “which makes a heavy burden light,” away go the 
companions to some lovely nook, of which the selection had long 
ago been carefully made. In due course we see them again in the 
dark room, watching with eager eyes, though varying in expectation, 
the developement of the first plate. There is a suspicion, ill-con- 
cealed by our sanguine Fothergillian, of wnder eaposure, but the total 
absence of density is anomalous with this supposition ; the plate is 
washed, and receives a fresh dose of developer, but, alas! the result 
is} only a patchy mass of irregularly reduced silver, showing 
beneath a dirty veil, the bare tracing of a beautiful shadow. Alas! 
Ex uno disce omnes, every attempt results in similar disappointment; 
the whole batch of plates exhibit a lamentable failure. The Fother- 


gillian is confused; the exultation of his Norrissian acquaintance 
is tempered by the claims and sympathies of friendship; but, when 
the last plate is on the point of being given up, he cannot restrain 
a gentle nudge of the elbow, with “how now old fellow!” as its ex- 
pressive vernacular accompaniment. Now the only exaggeration 
that our description contains is, that the first batch of plates were 
all equally good, and the other all equally bad. There was u difference, 
to a keen and experienced eye, quite perceptible, between the first 
and last of both lots, and this was mainly due to the varying strength 
of the nitrate bath. My advice is that no amateur should ever 
think of making a smaller quantity of nitrate solution than forty 
ounces. Ina bath of stereo-size, the deterioration from the cause 
assigned, although not so rapid as our supposition would imply, must 
never be overlooked by those who would wish to maintain a normal 
condition of sensitised surface. After preparing half a dozen 
plates, it will be well to have fresh recourse to the forty-ounce 
stock bottle. For stereo purposes I always on this account employ 
a glass bath adapted for plates 10 in. xX 8in. The advantage is 
apparent by the simple application of arithmetic, which will prove 
that the same abstraction of silver that would reduce the strength 
of an eight-ounce bath to fifteen grains to the ounce, would still 
leave a forty-ounce bath with twenty-seven grains to the ounce, 
To those who would prefer the hydrometric test, and trust to 
specific gravity indications for keeping up the strength of the 
bath by the occasional addition of fresh crystals of nitrate, I would 
strongly recommend a little graduated and loaded tube, by Negretti 
and Zambra, of which I have very satisfactorily tested the accuracy 
and value. 

It will be unnecessary for me here even to allude to the im- 
portance of clean plates, or to repeat my directions for insuring 
their perfect cleanliness; but I must not omit to notice one cause 
of stains which is not so generally recognised as it ought to be, but 
which nevertheless is by no means unfrequent, and that is, contact 
with the fingers in removing the plates from the sensitising bath. If the 
plates, after being raised, are left some time in an upright posi- 
tion to drain, the stain will seldom extend sufficiently beyond the 
margin of the film to damage the picture; but it is always ad- 
visable to have at hand some finger guard, which can be easily 
made of thin sheet gutta percha, which are very efficient and inex- 
pensive. 

To those who employ Taupenot’s process, and experience the 
annoyance of blistering of the film or developing, I would recom- 
mend, not only the perfect cleansing of the plates, but the 
application of a substratum of albumen one ounce, and distilled 
water two ounces, well frothed and filtered through sponge in the 
usual manner. This insures the adherence of the film to the plate, 
prevents blisters, and admits of the employment of collodion which 
might otherwise be unsuitable. The utility of such a substratum 
has been recognised and re-discovered several times by exponents 
of dry processes within the last two years; but if priority of pub- 
lication be regarded as supporting the claim of original discovery, 
reference to my communication in Vol. II. of the Journal of the 
Photographic Society, pages 46 and 47, September, 1854, will very 
satisfactorily dispose of this matter. Since the date of my letter 
alluded to, I have been in the constant habit of employing sub- 
strata, either of albumen or isinglass (as therein described and 
recommended), and with invariably satisfactory results. 

Further experiments with the plates of the Birmingham “ Dry 
Collodion Plate Company” have confirmed my opinion of their 
certainty and sensibility, and their general perfect adaptation 
to the wants of the travelling photographer; and to those who 
lack either time or skill to prepare their own dry plates I strongly 
offer the recommendation to procure a supply of these, as 
far less liable to cause failure and disappointment than any 
others at present in the market, Of all bought dry collodion 
plates, these are by far the most sensitive. My own practice for 
the last few months has been entirely confined to a modification of 
Taupenot’s process and to Fothergill’s—the former the slowest, and 
the latter, in my hands, the most rapid of all the dry processes 
which I have tried. Both these have yielded me most excellent 
results, which I shall be happy, when I am able to attend your 
meeting, to exhibit to the members of your Society. 

The former process is conducted as follows: —The plate is 
cleaned, and the collodion poured on in the usual way; when the 
film is well set, the plate is plunged into a bath of distilled water, 
in which it is left until, on being raised, all streakiness has disap- 
peared. After closely draining, iodised albumen is poured gently 
on its surface, and allowed to remain two minutes. The plate is 
then drained and dried, and is ready for sensitising in the following 
bath :— 
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.... 60 grains. 
1 ounce. 


Nitrate of silver... 
Distilled water .... 
Glacial acetic acid ...........20.. -..005s sereeneee 30 MinIMS 
Saturate with iodide of potassium in the usual way and filter. 
Leave the plate in this bath for two minutes ; then wash off all the 
free nitrate in hard water, which must be finally displaced from the 
surface by pouring thereon a drachm or two of distilled water. 
Then drain and dry. Develope by immersion in a saturated solu- 
tion of gallic acid, and two drops to the ounce of a solution of 
Natratetof silver ccsceecdeorsressoesrnres Apbadtnons 20 grains. 
Water ..... 1 ounce. 
Glacial-acetic acidic. -cissasesnqensssuns 10 minims. 
The exposure is, in good light, for general landscape work, two 
minutes and a-half to three minutes, with one of Ross’s four inches 
and a half focus stereo lenses. 
This modification has proved to me far more satisfactory than the 
original Taupenot process, which it excels in its adaptation to the 
effects of the aérial perspective, which are charmingly rendered in 
some of my best pictures. The developement sometimes requires 
upwards of an hour, but care must be taken not to spoil the picture 
by needless accumulation of the black deposit, which would ruin the 
vigour and the gradation of tone which distinguish a good picture 
from what have been not unaptly termed “smears of soot and 
whitewash.” For quick work my favourite process is Fothergill’s, 
in which I follow the directions usually given, and seldom use 
more than half an ounce of distilled water for equalising the free 
nitrate left on the plate after its withdrawal from the bath. Plates 
thus prepared will keep a full month in summer without showing 
signs of discolouration, and yield impressions of great delicacy and 
vigour. I find a neutral bath is generally recommended for this 
process, and no doubt the sensitiveness of the plates is thereby 
considerably exalted ; but neutral baths are very liable to get out 
of order, and soon begin to show an alkaline reaction upon test 
paper, so that I always make a point of adding sufficient acetic acid 
to a new bath, prepared with fused nitrate (which I always employ) 
to show a reaction of the opposite character. The only difficulty 
with the Fothergill process, and that of comparative unfrequent 
occurrence, is to check the occasional tendency of the developer to 
find its way under the film. This is entirely obviated by the em- 
ployment of the albuminous substratum already alluded to, and 
from the constant use of which I have never yet found my nitrate 
bath manifest the slightest indication of discolouration. 
Compared with the ordinary Taupenot process the Fothergill 
excels in sensitiveness in the proportion of three to two. For 
printing transparent positives on glass I prefer the Fothergill 
plates to all others. ‘The tone is that of a rich brown black, ad- 
mitting of the most perfect gradation and harmony of light and 
shade. I have applied these transparencies to the magic lantern, 
to which they are exceedingly well adapted, and there is no danger 
of that objectionable greenish tint inseparable from the employ- 
ment of the Taupenot plates for this purpose. 
_ And now, gentlemen, I must conclude my very hastily-written 
paper with an apology for the meagreness of this attempt to throw 
my mite into the treasury of your greater abundance; begging 
you to deal gently with all the deficiencies you may be able to 
detect, and to attribute more to lack of present leisure and oppor- 
tunity than of kindliness of feeling and sincerity of intention that 
Tam unable to interest you more or serve you better. With the 
final expression of my sincere regret that the state of my health 
necessitates my requesting your secretary to read this paper in- 
stead of being present with the apparatus and the results, which it 
was my intention to have submitted to your examination, I will 
couple the assurance that I shall be happy (D. v.) during your next 
session to take an early opportunity of bringing before you the 
apparatus and manipulations which were to have illustrated and 
explained this paper. 
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THERMOGRAPHY v. PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Calorific reductions as a means of Producing Images wpon Sensitive Paper. 
By M. Nrercz pe Sz. Vicror. 


Tux following experiments are an extension of those of Moser, 
Knorr, and Draper: to the facts already established, I believe I have 
added a great number of others both new and interesting, of a 
nature calculated to throw some light upon this importantzclass of 
phenomena. ‘ 

If, upon a metal plate heated in contact with boiling water, we 
place first an engraving on a printed paper, then a sheet of paper 
impregnated first with nitrate of silver and afterwards with chloride 


of gold, we obtain a violet blue image of the blacks of the engray- 
ing or of the printed letters. If the paper is only impregnated with 
nitrate of silver, the whites only of the engraving are reproduced 
in a bistre colour. 

A metal tube heated to the temperatnre of 212° F, the opening 
of which covers the engraving placed upon the sensitised paper, 
produces the same effect as the warm plate. 

With paper prepared with the salts of silver and gold, and with 
the plate warmed with boiling water, large printed characters are 
reproduced at a distance of several millimétrés ; but the image is 
not produced if we interpose a thin plate of mica, metal, or even a 
piece of papier végétal. 

If we place a paper printed with large letters between two glass 
plates, and warm the whole to a temperature sufficient to slightly 
scorch the paper, upon removing the paper we perceive the letters 
have left their imprint upon the glass. If upon this imprint we 
place a sheet of paper prepared with the salts of silver and gold, and 
warm the whole upon a metal plate, heated with boiling water, we 
obtain a new image, as if the sensitive paper had been placed upon 
the printed characters themselves. 

Designs traced with writing ink, black lead, or charcoal, are not 
reproduced when they are traced upon ordinary paper, but they are 
produced upon papier végétal. 

An unyarnished positive photographic image upon colledioned 
glass, formed by reduced iodide of silver, has printed upon sensitised 
paper, under the influence of heat, many consecutive images of the 
“darks;” the last proofs being the sharpest and most vigorous. 

Some tiles and porcelain plates (glazcd) with black letters or 
painted in various colours, and passed through the furnace with- 
out being enamelled, gave impressions; but letters and designs 
covered with enamel, gave none. 

Tissues shaded with black and white, or with varied colours, im- 
pressed their images upon sensitised paper; but the images wero 
very variable. In general the blacks printed the best, but fre- 
quently the whites also; the image of every colour has a character 
and intensity peculiar to itself, the variations observed depending 
doubtless upon the nature of the colour. The colours produced by 
the same colouring matter applied with different mordants in suc- 
cession, were printed very unequally and very differently; Madder, 
for example, which gives upon cotton a red with alumina; violet, 
with a salt of iron, a deep brown or a red brown, according to the 
relative proportions of alum and iron; the red was printed stronger 
than the other hues upon paper prepared with chloride of gold. In 
the case of whites obtained upon coloured grounds by means of a 
discharge, the whites as well as the grounds left their images upon 
the sensitive paper; upon cotton dyed with indigo blue, the blue 
ground is reproduced, but the whites are not; while in those dyea 
with Prussian blue, it is on the contrary the whites that are repro- 
duced. If we spread upon paper or porcelain separate bands of in- 
digo and Prussian blue, only the bands of indigo will be reproduced, 
never the Prussian blue. Another fact also proves the preponderat- 
ing influence of the peculiar nature of each colour and ink. I have 
seen two engravings of the same drawing, but printed with different, 
inks, one gave a positive, the other a negative image upon paper 
sensitised with chloride of gold. 

I shall conclude with some remarks upon the preparation and use 
of sensitive papers in thermography. 

Prepare two solutions, one of fused nitrate of silver, of the 
strength of one per cent., the other of chloride of gold of the same 
strength. The paper sensitised with nitrate of silver only is ob- 
tained in the ordinary way. ‘To prepare the paper with both salts 
of silver and of gold, float upon the solution of nitrate of silver a 
piece of Berzelius’s paper, holding it by one corner, dry it slowly 
without scorching before a fire, and when dry pass it through the 
solution of chloride of gold, floating the same side that was placed 
on the silver solution, dry it again withoutjthe temperature attain- 
ing that of boiling water, because at this temperature the paper 
becomes discoloured. 

To obtain an image, place an engraving with its back upon the 
plate warmed by boiling water, and lay the sensitised paper upon 
the engraved side, and cover it with a plate of glass of several 
millimétrés in thickness; upon looking through this glass we see 
the image appear in a few minutes. The image is clearest when 
the paper is very dry and not over sensitive; if it does not become 
sufficiently distinct, it may be strengthened by exposing the sheet 
of paper to the heat of a clear fire. If it be very vigorous, and 
stands out clearly from a ground slightly coloured, it may be fixe 
by treating it with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, which removes 
those portions of the salts of silver and gold which haye not been 
reduced by heat. The paper sensitised with the double salt of 
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silver and gold will not keep in the dark, it must be prepared as 
wanted and used immediately. Paper impregnated witha solution 
of nitric acid of a strength of one per cent., or with a solution of 
potassium of ten per cent., is sufficiently sensitive to yield thermo- 
graphic images, but only at a temperature much above 212° F. 

TL attempted to obtain images in the focus of a lens which con- 
centrated the rays emanating from a heated object, but the result 
was always negative. I have not yet ascertained if the images 
formed in the focus of a concave mirror are more active. At pre- 
sent it appears to be an indispensable condition of success, under 
certain circumstances, that the radiation be direct without the in- 
terposition of a screen. 

The action that produces the thermographic image is, doubtless, 
a very complex one; calorific radiations play an itaportant part; 
but the solid vapours emanating from the heated object may also 
intervene. 

But in the case, at least, of the medals and a dry stamp which 
were reproduced, notwithstanding the interpositon of a thin con- 
tinuous plate of mica, silver or copper, provided the pressure was 
sufficiently strong, and the temperature high enough, it must be 
understood, that the action of heat preponderates; and it appears 
to me established, that a high temperature produces, under certain 
circumstances, facts analogous to those we see produced daily by 
light, such as the fading of colours, the reduction of the salts of 
gold, silver, &c. 

Luminous and calorific action may sometimes coalesce or unite 
to produce simultaneously the same effect, but they are often 
separate and distinct, as proved by the experiments of MM. 
Bouillon and Sauvage. 

These experiments were made previous to the month of January 
last, in the presence of witnesses. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING. 
By M. Bercurorp. 


HELIOGRAPHY, invented by Nicéphore Niépce some thirty years 
ago, has been the starting point of all the beautiful discoveries 
which during the last fifteen years have brought photography to 
an unhoped-for degree of perfection. Niépce had from the first 
attempted the engraving of photographic images, and in 1829 
had partially succeeded, but it has remained unperfected to the 
present day. 

The results at which Niépce arrived, were, in a photographic 
point of view so admirable, and the method by which he repro- 
duced a drawing, engraving, or view, taken in the camera, already 
so perfect, that it seems surprising it has remained so long 
neglected. 

The proofs obtained by M. Niépce’s process are very beautiful ; 
especially if, instead of engravings or drawings, we employ photo- 
graphic positives or negatives. Still there is a great difference 
between these proofs and the photographic image obtained direct. 
It is therefore important to note this difference in order to appre- 
ciate the theory of heliographic engraving. 

The photographic proof is formed by the colouration of a substance 
under the influence of light, the varying intensity of which gives 
more or less strength to the tones of the image, and consequently 
gives the image and effect of the object. 

In the heliographic images obtained by means of bitumen this is 
not the case. The design is not formed by the colouration of the 
substance, but the luminous rays modify the varnish, so that it 
becomes more or less insoluble according to the intensity or dura- 
tion of this action. By means of a subsequent washing with a 
suitable solvent, the portions of the varnish which the light has not 
attacked are completely dissolved, while upon those parts which 
have been impressed by the light, the-solvent acts proportionably 
to the degree of that action. 

The gradation of tint, which is also very perfect in these images, 
is therefore due to a greater or lesser quantity or thickness of the 
varnish, and not to its colouration, which remains the same after 
exposure to the light. 

In the numerous attempts at engraving which have been made 
since Niépce to the present day, the metal laid bare in the darkened 
portions of the design has been acted upon and bitten-in by an acid, 
or by means of the galvanic pile; and to impart to the plate the 
grain necessary to make it retain the ink, recourse has been had to 
a process employed by engravers, which consists in dusting the 
plate over with powdered resin, which adheres to the plate when it 
is warmed, and protects it from the action of the acid. 

Reviewing this process, and considering the manner in which the 
half-tints of the heliographic image are formed, it is easy to under- 


stand that the powdered resin which spreads itself equally over the 
whole surface of the plate must have a peculiar effect upon these 
half tints, which are already covered with a certain thickness of 
varnish, rendering the results very unsatisfactory. 
Reflecting upon this objection, | have endeavoured to produce a 
grain by the direct agency of photography, and after various attempts 
I have succeeded in producing it upon the positive proof, by means 
of the roulette employed by engravers. 
This method, which yields an excellent, fine, and regular grain, 
produces admirable results. It also presents many important 
advantages: first, it simplifies the heliographic operations, as 
exposure to light gives the complete image at once,such as the 
acid produces subsequently by biting into the metal; then it per- 
mits of the employment of caoutchouc to consolidate the varnish, 
which when the plate is warmed to form the grain by resin, cannot 
be adopted, as the caoutchouc is disorganised at the temperature 
required. 
A plate of glass is thinly coated with an opaque varnish. By 
means of an engraver’s ruling machine a series of fine lines is traced 
in one direction over the whole surface of the plate. When the 
metal-plate coated with its bitumen varnish has been exposed to 
light under the negative, before it is washed, the ruled glass-plate 
is substituted for the negative, and the light allowed to act. 
Wherever the bitumen has been acted upon, while it was under the 
negative, no new action is affected by the light passing through 
the ruled plate, because the bitumen has become insoluble, but only 
on those parts which have been partially or not at all influenced 
by light. After sufficient exposure to light the ruled glass is lifted 
and turned in an opposite direction—that is, placed at right angles 
to the first lines, and again exposed to light, but for a shorter 
time than before. The ruled glass is next placed diagonally to 
the squares obtained, and repeated in the opposite direction, the 
time of exposure decreasing with each change of position. In this 
manner a multitude of fine points are obtained over the plate, but 
only in those parts where they are required. The whites retain 
their purity throughout, while the grain, on the half tints, instead of 
being equal is modified. 
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NOTICE OF A DIACATOPTRIC TELESCOPE. 
By M. Bapinet. 


THE substitution of mirrors of silvered glass for metallic mirrors, 
opens a new field to optics and astronomy. M. Foucault, by a 
process he has invented, can at pleasure modify the spherical sur- 
faces of glass mirrors, hence results an unexpected perfection in 
images and apertures till now deemed impossible. Photographic 
apparatus, as well as the telescope and microscope, are assured of 
important improvements. 

The construction which forms the object of this note is one of 
those which had no chance of success before M. Foucault had found 
the means of modifying at will the curvature of his reflectors. It 
consists of receiving upon a concave mirror the rays previously 
rendered convergent by an ordinary large achromatic objective. 
We can thus easily reduce the lunette to one-fourth of its focal 
length. It becomes a sort of Newtonian telescope. 

The mirror with hyperbolic surface is placed at one-fourth of the 
focal distance of the achromatic objective, with an opening equal 
to three-fourths that of the objective. If the surface of mirrors 
remained spherical, it is evident that the accumulated aberrations 
would render this combination inadmissible. I shall therefore only 
consider it as a question to exercise students upon. 

Since I have seen the conclusive results obtained by M. Fou- 
cault in the realisation of surfaces demanded by the special re- 
quirements of every instrument, I have revived the old idea of 
the diacatoptric combination now under consideration, and I am 
assured that there is no obstacle to the success of this shortened 
telescope. I may add, that the preservation of the polish of the 
mirror, and the absence of currents of air which disturb the eye in 
open Newtonian tubes, are points greatly ‘in favour of this new 
arrangement. 
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Aeetings of Societies, 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue last meeting, previous to the recess of this Society, was held 
as usual, on Tuesday, the 7th instant, at the Society’s Rooms, New 
Coventry Street—P. Le Neve Foster, Hsq., V.P., in the Chair. 
The CuarrMAN stated that in consequence of very recent and 
severe domestic affliction the Secretary was unable to attend the 
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meeting, and the minute book of the Society, which was locked up 
and the key in the Secretary’s possession, could not be got at, it 
would therefore be necessary to dispense with the usual reading 
and confirmation of the minutes of the previous meeting until 
the next gathering. 

The same cause, the Chairman stated, had prevented the pre- 
paration of the usual paper, so it depended upon the members 
present to bring forward matter for discussion to fill up the blank. 
Mr. Malone had brought a camera for exhibition and he would 
probably make some remarks upon it. 

The CHaIRMAN also handed round for examination a number of 
proofs, produced by Mr. Horsley, by what he termed a pigment 
process, and almost identical with that discussed at a previous 
meeting, and brought before it by Mr. Pouncy. In the present case 
various pigments were substituted for carbon. 

The proofs were narrowly examined by most present, but did 
not elicit any public remark. The same faults noticed formerly in 
Mr. Pouncy’s productions were apparent in Mr. Horsley’s, viz., 
want of half-tone, imperfect aérial effect, and white parts not quite 
free from granulation. They were certainly inferior to the best of 
those exhibited by Mr. Pouncy; but the capabilities of the process, 
or rather variation of the last-named operator's method of opera- 
ting, were apparently equal, if not superior, if performed by an 
equally skilful manipulator. 

Mr. MAtone exhibited and described at great length a camera, 
recently constructed for him by Mr. Ottewill under the direction of 
the former. It was made of Moulmein teak, with a rigid tail board 
having a long screw adjustment. The body of the camera being 
separable from the tail-board, was formed upon the folding bellows 
principle. The front was made sliding, only in a perpendicular 
direction, and the back swinging in only one direction, that is upon 
@ horizontal axis. The dimensions were such as to admit as a 
maximum of a square plate of glass 134 inches siding being em- 
ployed, smaller sizes being of course available by the use of appro- 
priate inner plate frames. In order to increase the rigidity when 
inuse, a brass rod was made capable of attachment by screws to 
the upper part of the frame work, and the amount of adjustment 
for focal length was from three or four to about thirty inches, thus 
adapting it to serve with various lenses, either single or compound. 
The cost was stated, in reply to a question to that effect, to be 
about £12. 

Mr. MALONE was under the impression that the kind of wood of 
which it was constructed was one very little known, and that several 
points to which he drew attention were novelties, especially the 
method of mounting the focussing screen. He considered it a 
great advantage to have a rigid instead of a folding tail-board, and 
one that could be easily detached from the body of the camera, 
thus the body could be carried in one hand and the tail-board in 
the other. He thought it requisite for a photographer to be 
“armed at all points,” and considered that, as regards a camera, 
with one like that before the meeting he would be so armed. He 
asked to have it found fault with, that he might ascertain if it 
were possible to improve it. 

The camera evidently did not meet with the approbation the 
owner anticipated, while some jocularly remarked that instead of 
being “armed at all points” with such a camera, one might rather 
be considered as “loaded at all points.” 

A Memper, with whose name we are unacquainted, stated that 
he had recently purchased a camera of M. Jamin, of Paris, about 
the same size as Mr. Malone's, very similar in construction, and 
having all the advantages claimed for the latter, at a cost of six 
pounds. 

Mr. HEATH protested against the time of the meeting being oc- 
cupied with a loug description of that which embraced no novelty 
whatever, and with which those present, being photographers, 
must be all perfectly familiar. He disputed the principles laid 
down by Mr. Malone as desirable in the construction of cameras, 
and accused him of inconsistency in advocating sliding fronts and 
Swinging backs, and yet leaving half of these advantages unacted 
on, by adopting these movements in only one direction. If good at 
all, they were clearly desirable in both directions. 

Mr. Manone asserted that by the course he had adopted he had 
shown his discretion as well as his judgment. One might have too 
much of a good thing; it was not advisable to encumber one’s self 
too much, and he thought he had hit the happy medium. 

_ Mr. Sepastran Davies made some observations relative to the 
futility of Mr. Malone’s supposed remedy for preventing the 
entrance of light at the upper part of the dark slide. 

Mr. SHADBOLT would find no fault with Mr. Malone’s camera, for 
the simple reason that he differed in opinion with that gentleman 


upon nearly every point of construction ad vocated by him; conse- 
quently it was impossible for them to regard it from any thing like 
the same point of view. There were, however, two points upon 
which he would trouble the meeting. His occupation naturally 
entailed the most intimate familiarity with the qualities of different 
kinds of wood, but especially those of mahogany, and also of teak, 
that of which Mr. Malone’s camera was made; which was not, ag 
the latter supposed, little known, but consumed in very large 
quantities, chiefly for shipbuildiug purposes, and also for the con- 
struction of railway carriages. The kind of teak wood in question 
was not the African wood, but the production of the Hast Indies, 
and being shipped at Moulmein was technically known as Moulmein 
teak. Its specific gravity is about equal to that of.the average of 
mahogany from the Bay of Honduras, so that there is little or no 
advantage in point of result. It is rather more brittle than maho- 
gany ; but as the grain is generally almost universally extremely 
straight, its “standing ” qualities are good, and the character of the 
wood very uniform. With mahogany the grain is often much 
twisted, giving rise to the beautiful appearance known as “ figure ;” 
but some mahogany from Honduras had a grain even superior to 
that of teak in straightness and “standing” qualities ; of that kind 
all coach panels are made, and it would be seen at once that, as 
they are subjected to great variations of temperature as well as 
moisture and dryness, the test was one greater than cameras are 
liable to. He therefore preferred this kind of mahogany to any 
other wood whatever for cameras, though he thought that next to 
it teak was preferable, and even better than “ figury ” mahogany, 
which he often noticed was selected by those who thought more of 
appearance than utility. 

The second point on which he would remark was relative to a 
“swinging back,” upon the advantages of which opinions were 
divided. He thought them highly useful ; but without a movement 
in both directions more than half the value would be sacrificed. If 
he had but one movement, it would be just the opposite one to that 
adopted by Mr. Malone. He had contrived a very economical but 
efficient substitute for a swinging back, adaptable at a trifling cost 
to cameras already in existence, and proceeded to describe it by aid 
of a diagram; but as full particulars will be given in a separate 
article, it is needless to repeat the description here. 

Mr. ENNEL advocated the use of doors opening by an external 
lever for the dark frames, instead of sliding shutters as generally 
employed. He also described an arrangement he adopted for his 
focussing screen, which he never removed from his camera; but it 
being kept in place by means of elastic bands of india rubber, which 
always brought it up to its bearings, he was able to slide in his 
dark frames between the focussing screen and its bearings, the 
elastic bands giving way sufficiently for the purpose.*. 

Mr. MALONE, in reply, illustrated the old saying that— 

«A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 

Mr. SuApzout wished before parting to request the attention of 
the Council, to consider whether it might not be possible for it, as 
a body, to exercise some kind of supervision relative to the unjust 
acquisition of patent rights, inflicting serious injury on photo- 
graphers. It might be possible to prevent parties obtaining patents 
for matters to which they had no right, by constantly watching the 
applications for patents, and giving due notice of the same, by which 
the attention of those interested might be attracted to the point. 

Mr. Hueuzs also urged upon the Council the advisability of 
giving members due notice of the probable subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the meetings. 

The adjournment until next November was then announced. 

— pa ; 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue last meeting for the session of this Society was held on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 1st instant, at the Rooms of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Mr. MABLEY in the chair, 

George Shadbolt, Esq., was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Society. 

cHES photographic portraits, life size, enlarged from small ne- 
gatives, by Mr. D. A. Woodward, of Baltimore, United States —he 
having patented a camera for the purpose—were exhibited to the 
meeting, and much admired for artistic effect. 

Mr. Warpiey exhibited a small orthoscopic lens by Ross, for 
covering ten inches by eight inches, the peculiarities of which he 
explained to the meeting, and exhibited some prints produced by 
it, showing the capabilities of Mr. Ross’s lenges. He (Mr. Wardley) 
thought them better than Voigtlander’s and quicker. 

* This appears a very ingenious and advantageous arrangement. -ED. 
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A general discussion. on the merits of the various lenses, by 
different makers, took place, and most of the members thought no 
lens for landscapes had yet excelled Lerebour’s, and for architec- 
tural subjects Voigtlander’s. Mr. Wardley exhibited a develop- 
ing stand with a circular top, which was considered more conve- 
nient than the triangular ones. 

The CHAIRMAN called the attention of the meeting to a sort of 


deposit which some of the members had experienced upon collodio- 
albumen plates during the developement, when a general discussion 
took place on the subject. 

Various general subjects were discussed, and after a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, the proceedings closed. Being the last 
meeting of the session, and the summer so far advanced, the 
attendance was small. 

Rieges 
CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
Tan ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was held in the 


Chorlton Town Hall, on the evening of the 8th instant, Mr. Nichol- 
son, Vice-President, in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting 
having been read and confirmed, 

The CHATRMAN said that, as the last meeting afforded very little 
time for the discussion of Mr. Draffin’s paper on the Dry Processes, 
it had been considered desirable that another opportunity should 
be offered to members to express their opinions and experience on 
the subjects under review. “Opinions ran strongly amongst them 
in favour of both Taupenot’s and Fothergill’s processes ; and as the 
Society contained skilful operators in both, he hoped that the dis- 
cussion would elicit information that would be serviceable to all 
who were interested in out-door work. He thought every one’s 
experience would testify to the excellence of the pictures obtained 
by careful manipulators in both processes, and this opinion was 
well illustrated by the specimens Mr. Draflin had sent. Select- 
ing the best examples of each, viz. —The South Aisle of York 
Minster (Taupenot), St. Mary's Abbey (Fothergi 1), and The Hos- 
pitium, York (Hill Norris), he thought the relative merits of 


the several processes were pretty equally palanced. Assuming, 
therefore, that the resulis were equal, their choice would be limited 


by those considerations which came next in importance, and these 
would be their preservative and sensitive properties, and the ease and 
certainty of manipulation. On these points he would invite discus- 
sion. Their Secretary, the cause of whose absence he much re- 
gretted, had sent him a letter, which he would at once read. 
Trefrew, June 4, 1859. 
Der Sm,—tI regret very much being unable to attend the next meeting 
of our Society; but you know how much I haye been a sufferer for some 
months past, and how imperative it had become that I should seek rest 
and fresh air. I hope, however, that my present leisure may be produc- 
tive of some interest to our future meetings. 
Though I write this to you, I should be glad if you will read it to the 
Society, as I purpose making a few yemarks upon Mr. Draffin’s paper, 
which was read at our last meeting, and the discussion upon which was 
adjourned. 
Mr. Draffin admits that for some kinds of work the three processes, 
Taupenot’s, Fothergill’s, and Hill Norris's, are equally good, but that for 
jn-door or dark subjects Taupenot has a decided advantage over Fother- 
gill, inasmuch as it suffers less from over-exposure, and jet is quicker in 
the camera! I submit that the process which answers as well as another 
under one circumstance will be quite equal under any other, if both 
-receiye equal justice in their preparation. Can Mr. D. say this was the 
ease in his Interior of York Minster, where the Taupenot picture was 
. exposed three-quarters of an hour and the Fothergill four hours? Few 
-who have had any experience in the two processes will believe that the 
insensitiveness of the Fothergill plate was attributable to the process. 
“Mr. D. seeks to illustrate his argument by showing us a picture he ob- 
‘tained, by the Taupenot process, of an old black chest, in a dark room in 
“York Minster, adding that “ Tothergill was a failure — completely so.” 
If Mr. D. wished to have proved his case from this experiment he should 
Thave submitted the Fothergill picture as well as the Taupenot. How do 
ywe know that the fault was not more in Mr. Draftin than in Mr. Fother- 
ill?—that the exposure was not over-timed? and Ineed hardly remind you 


that both reason and experience proves to us that the most sensitive sur- 
ing the exposure—or that dirty 


face requires the greatest nicety in regula 
marks, from imperfect washing, was not the cause of failure. 

In the picture of St. Mary’s Abbey, the Fothergill is stated to have 
been exposed one minute, the Taupenot thirty-five seconds. The latter 
‘contains the figures of men filling a wheelbarrow, clear and distinct; in 
the former, the wheelbarrow and men are gone. Surely, if they were clear 
and distinct in the thirty-five seconds’ picture, some decided trace of them 
should haye been seen in the one which took only twenty-five seconds 
‘more. ‘To me it seems clear that tho pictures were not exposed simulta- 
neously, and therefore have no yalue as a comparative experiment. 

One yery serious drawback to the Taupenot process is the blistering of 
the film. Mr. D. proposes as a remedy that the plate should be slightly 
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warmed before coating; but unless he has omitted to act on his own 
suggestion, the specimens sent by him and developed at the last meeting, 
only proyes that the old difficulty is not so easily or so certainly overcome. 
Several of the blisters certainly subsided as the plate dried, but still many 
show on the print which I took from it. With this exception the print 
is very beautiful; and I feel sure if Mr. Drafiin will bestow the same care, 
skill, and perseverance on Fothergill that he has done on Taupenot, he 
will soon be brought to admit that the former will yield him more half- 
tone and detail than can be got by the latter. I admit that Fothergill 
requires great care in manipulation, and is altogether more difficult to 
manage than Taupenot; but if we are to discard it on that account, there 
will be an end to all progress. I do not wish to disparage the older pro- 
cess, by which many operators obtain excellent results; but I submit, 
when the question of sensitiveness, now much increased by the gum and 
chloride of ammonium modifications, is taken into consideration, along 
with the results obtained, no dry process at present before us offers so 
many inducements to operators as the one submitted to the public by Mr. 
Fothergill—Yours, very truly, JOHN HEYWOOD. 

Mr. Rogerson believed that generally speaking the Fothergill 
process was the most sensitive, but this quality depended on the 
amount of washing, the quality of the collodion (which notwith- 
standing the improvement in its manufacture of late, still varied 
greatly in its properties, scarcely two samples from the same maker 
ever being found uniform), and also the condition of the bath. He 
believed one cause of failure was the general practice of using so 
small a quantity of the bath solution, that after a very few plates 
were sensitised the strength became greatly lowered, and after 
two or three doctorings it was impossible to know without making 
an analysis what the strength or condition of the bath was. He 
used a bath that contained £5 worth of nitrate of silver, and when 
made correctly to begin with, he could use it for a very long time 
with uniform results; it was nearly neutral, and when it became 
necessary to use any acid he added nitric in preference to acetic. 
Mr. Warpiny gave the preference to Taupenot, though he be- 
lieved Fothergill was superior in sensitiveness, and also in keeping 
qualities: the former, however, was not so very decided as to 
constitute any important advantage; the latter he attributed to 
the layer of albumen, which acted as a sort of varnish to protect 
the sensitive surface from atmospheric influences. His great ob- 
jection tothe Fothergill process lay in the great difficulty in preparing 
the plates, more particularly large ones, so as to be free from mark- 
ings. He regarded it as next to impossible to wash with so small 
a quantity of water as to leave the free nitrate of silver in a state 
of even dilution all over the plate; and if recourse was had instead. 
to a weak silver bath, he fancied the same result would be produced, 
as the plunging or rocking motion caused the water to act with 
a wave-like force more on the centre than the sides of the 
plate. The great advantage in the Taupenot process was the 
ease and certainty of its preparation. He agreed with Mr. Draffin 
that the quality of the collodion and condition of the bath might 
vary within very wide limits without producing any marked in- 
fluence, whilst no injury could be done with any amount of wash- 
Lng, and the film would bear even rough usage. Great objection 
was raised to the liability of the film to blister: this, no doubt, was 
a serious drawback, and in many instances could not be obviated ; 
but much might be done by exercising care in preparing the plates 
in a dry atmosphere, and drying them before the fire after coating 
with albumen. In the print taken from the negative sent by Mr. 
Draffin, and which was developed at the last meeting, he thought 
the blisters might have been so far removed as to prevent them 
affecting the print, if they had been rubbed with a little cotton 
wool and water, taking care not to make the plate too damp. 

Mr. Waite thought that the new modification proposed by Mr. 
Lloyd, of flushing the plete with a very diluted albumen after 
sensitising, tended very much to prevent markings. 

The conversation subsequently embraced a variety of subjects, 
chiefly relating to practical details, in which many members joined. 
Mr. Wardley produced a print of the white marble statue of the 
Queen, in Peel Park, to illustrate his assertion at the last meeting, 
that feeble skies were no proof of over-exposure. The principal 
object in the picture gave a brighter reflection than the sky, and 
though by no means over-exposed, the sky had printed through 
considerably. He mentioned, also, that he had treated some plates 
that had inadvertently become exposed to the light with a solu- 
lution of iodide in alcohol, and after dipping again in the nitrate 
bath the plates were restored to their original sensitive condition. 

The CuarrMAn then announced, that in accordance with a reso- 
lution lately passed, the next meeting would not take place until 
the 14th of September; and he hoped the interval would be produc 
tive of successful results, and that the experience gained at theso 
mectings would now be found of practical utility. 
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BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue members of this Society held their last meeting for the pre- 
sent session on Tuesday evening, the 31st ult., at the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall. Wr~1am Howe tt, Esq., one of the Vice-presidents, occu- 
pied the chair, and there was a numerous attendance, several ladies 
being present. : 

Atter the usual preliminary business had been disposed of, a let- 
ter of apology was read from the Rev. William Law, who, unable to be 
present on account of illness, sent the promised paper, and requested 
either the secretary or the treasurer to read it to the meeting. 

The treasurer, Mr. Osporn, said that no one more than himself 
regretted the absence of the reverend gentleman, as the paper would 
lack much of its interest from its being unaccompanied by the 
genial manner and manipulative skill of the author; but as he (Mr. 
Osborn) had had considerable experience in Dr. Hill Norris’s dry 
process, he would venture, at the conclusion of the paper, to occupy 
a short time with some details of his own experience. 

Mr. Osborn then proceeded to read Mr. Law’s interesting paper 
upon Dry Processes and their Difficulties. [See page 147]. 

Mr. Oszorn said that amateur photographers, as a rule, were too 
much given to change; they could not take up a process and deli- 
berately work it out. He pleaded guilty to this charge himself, but 
thought he had been tolerably faithful to the dry collodion process of 
Dr. Hill Norris, having practised it for two years, and being now able 
to produce by it results quite equal to the wet collodion in detail and 
half-tone. The principal drawback, as necessarily it must be with 
all dry processes, was a want of sensibility, and if this could be 
overcome, he had no doubt Dr. Norris’s process would take the lead 
as a dry process. Fothergill’s method was correct in principle, 
and hence the good results which had been obtained. If, therefore, 
the final washing off the excess of the preservative solution were 
applied to Dr. Norris’s method of preparing plates, they would get 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. of increased sensibility. On Satur- 
day morning last he (Mr. Osborn) took an excellent negative in a 
bright light—exposed two seconds, Ross’s stereo lens four-and-a- 
half inch focus—quite as full of detail as any dry plate he ever saw. 
In his opinion the Doctor’s plates were more easily prepared than 
Fothergili’s, because their preparation could be reduced to this 
simple expression, namely, cleaning plates, coating with collodion, 
sensitising, thorough washing with plenty of water poured on 
gently from a jug, coating with the gelatine solution, which may 
be used cold, and when properly made will keep any length of 
time; and finally washing until all greasiness disappears: the ex- 
posure, say two minutes to Fothergill’s one minute, which latter 
statement was, he (Mr. Osborn) thought questionable, as he never 
saw a good Fothergill with less exposure than two-and-a-half or 
three minutes. As for the developement, he could develop Norris’s 
plates in from five to seven minutes, while he was told that the 
Fothergill plates took from one to three or four hours occasionally. 
This was a manifest advantage. For cleaning glass plates quickly 
he could safely recommend Solomon’s diamond polish, which he had 
used with great success and increasing pleasure. 

After some discussion on one or two points noticed in the paper, 
the best thanks of the meeting were given to the Rey. Wm. Law 
for his interesting communication. 

Mr. Morris, with a few appropriate observations, then intro- 
duced Mr. Woodward, of Baltimore, United States, to the meeting. 
This gentleman is the inventor of the solar camera, now extensively 
used in America. 

Mr. Woopwarb said that before exhibiting the prints he had 
brought with him, he would remark that the instrument he had 
invented, and which was exhibited before the Society last year, 
did not appear to be perfectly understood in this country. The 
solar camera, as its name implied, was an adaptation of the prin- 
ciple of the solar microscope to the ordinary camera, for the purpose 
of obtaining a light sufficiently strong to be used for enlarging small 
photographs. He (Mr. Woodward) was an artist by profession, and 
it had often occurred to him that if he could get sufficiently en- 
larged copies of ordinary photographs, to paint over on canvas, it 
would be a great assistance to him. Following up the idea, he had 
at last succeeded in producing the invention then before them. 
One advantage to which he would call attention was, that it was 
not at all necessary to have a dense negative for the purpose of 
enlarging, as a positive answered admirably, thus enabling them 
to take instantaneous portraits, as, for instance, of children, and 
afterwards enlarge them to any size. Another advantage was that 
there was no spherical aberration about the image. They knew of 
course that the use of a diaphragm in the Jens tube was to flatten 
the image; he (Mr. Woodward) had accomplished this by placing 


the condenser in such a position that the point where the rays of 
light crossed should answer to the diaphragm ordinarily used. By 
this means he had no loss of light, and at the same time got the 
image free, or nearly so, from spherical aberration. Another advan- 
tage of the solar camera was, that the pictures might be printed 
direct upon the sensitive paper, thus avoiding the necessity of 
making a second negative, or of developing a paper picture. He 
generally used the ammonio-nitrate paper, and sometimes albumen- 
ised paper. 

Mr. Woopwarb here exhibited a number of very large pictures, 
enlarged from mostly half-inch negatives, and excited the wonder 
of the members by exhibiting a life-size half-length portrait. 
Amongst other specimens were an instantaneous portrait of a child, 
enlarged to about sixteen inches by twelve inches; a copy of a map, 
about two feet six inches by twenty inches; several very large por- 
traits and landscapes; and one landscape about forty inches by 
thirty inches, all of these being sharp and clear to the edges, and 
free from any apparent distortion or spherical aberration, The 
map showed a little curvature, arising from a portrait combination 
having been used for the original negative. 

Mr. Woopwarp said the power of the instrument had been put 
to a very severe test by the United States coast survey. It was 
desired to ascertain how far it would be practicable to enlarge 
small copies of maps to scale, and for this purpose a sheet of paper 
was prepared with geometrical squares crossed by diagonal lines. 
A collodion positive was taken of this, and projected, magnified 
eighty times, on a screen covering one hundred square feet. The 
image was found, on accurate measurement, to be geometrically 
correct, the lines, &c., being all free from curvature to the edge. 

In reply to a question, 

Mr. Woopwarp said that the life-size picture took forty-five 
minutes in the printing. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE wished to know how the correction of the error 
of curvature could be accounted for, because theoretically there 
ought to be a great amount of curvature. 

Mr. Woopwarp replied that he was not able to enter fully into 
the theoretical argument; he could only point to the pictures ex- 
hibited as a practical overcoming of the difficulty. 

A discussion respecting the application of the principle then took 
place, in which Messrs. Howell, Ball, Morris, Osborn, Whitlock, and 
others took part, and to which Mr. Woodward courteously replied, 
giving much information, suggesting, amongst other things, that 
it was better in taking pictures for the purpose to work under the 
full power of the lens used, thus taking half or quarter plate pic- 
tures with a full plate lens, &c. 

The thanks of the meeting were then cordially given to Mr. 
Woodward, and the meeting adjourned until August. 

It is understood that the instrument is likely to be extensively 
used in Birmingham, several of the largest operators having signi- 
fied their intention of purchasing. It was considered by the meet- 
ing destined to create quite a new era in photographic portraiture. 
The astonishing size of the pictures exhibited, all of them pure 
untouched photographs, seemed to take every one by surprise. 


+ mE a 
Exhibition. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 
In order that our readers may possess a perfectly unbiassed ac- 
count of the important exhibition of photographs, now on view at 
the “Palais des Champs Elysées,” at Paris, we have, in addition to 
our usual Paris correspondent, retained the services of an English 
gentleman at present on the spot, so that, besides our ordinary 
source of information, we are enabled to obtain and give an account 
of the display from an English point of view. We have a word or 
two to say by way of preface, to guard against future misconcep- 
tion. Our correspondent, besides being a photographer, is a very 
ardent admirer of works of art generally, and consequently we find 
him laying more stress than we should personally do on the suc- 
cess of those following that branch of our art which the French 
happily term re-producttion— an important branch no doubt — but 
one that, in our own opinion, ranks far below photography from 
nature, whether in landscape, portraiture, or genre subjects. The 
following is therefore the account 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT— 
Paris, 1st June, 1859. 

The Third Exhibition of the French Photographic Society is 
alike remarkable over its predecessors for the excellency of its 
habitation and for the general superiority of the works exposed. 
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This year it is, with the authorisation of the Minister of State 
and the imperial director of the fine arts, held ina part of what 
was, in 1855, Le Palais de ’Industrie, but as it is now called 
Le Palais des Champs Elysées; and its extent will be readily under- 
stood by the lnglish visitors who remember the space in the south 
gallery occupied by the productions of Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, and 
Germany, the entrance being by the beautiful staircases in the 
south-west pavilion, and which are so large and extensive as to 
provide for the rapid entrance or exit, free from any danger, of an 
immense multitude—indeed, on one occasion, 15,000 people leisurely 
retired from this palace in eight to ten minutes, a feat not to be 
accomplished at any public building in London. On one side of 
these pavilions, approached from corridors of three to four yards 
wide, are retiring rooms, lavatories, &c., for ladies; and on the re- 
verse side the same accommodation for gentlemen —while for light, 
ventilation, convenience and beauty, the whole edifice may be 
taken as a model for English architects to start from. On the 
exterior of the palace upon the frieze to the ground story, and 
which runs all round the building, are carved in large letters and 
gilt the names of men of all times and countries, celebrated in the 
arts, sciences, philosophy, &c.; and it is singular that it should so 
happen, that the first name on the frieze to the entrance to this 
Exposition is that of Daguerre. 

The Society invited all photographers, French and strangers, to 
forward works which would be submitted to the examination of a 
jury consisting of amateurs and professional men, charged to decide 
on their admission or rejection, whose names were published at 
the time when the general invitation was given, and which were 
communicated by your Paris correspondent. This was a guarantee 
of good faith on the part of the Society, that a proper supervision 
would be exercised in the selection of works to be exposed; and 
it is understood that the censors have had occasion to put their 
veto upon some of the works forwarded by French artists, but 
not on any from England. Rumour says, that of the works rejected 
was one by Bilordeau, a large portrait of a person in the act of 
cutting his corns; and although the focussing was probably sharper 
than the knife used on the occasion, this could not save the contri- 
bution of corn-cutting from being returned to its author, and who 
has since reaped on its account a considerable quantity of “chaff.” 
The like authority informs us that the frame of visiting cards re- 
presenting the portraits of a branch of the imperial family, which 
are really so unsatisfactory as photographs, only rode out the 
storm of condemnation raised by the jury, and anchored safely in 
the space allotted to Disderi and Co., through motives of deference 
to august personages so misrepresented. 

The space allotted to the Society is arranged into a number of 
courts, by partitions under three yards in height — the first four 
have for centres, the square balustraded areas which partly light 
and ventilate the ground floor of the palace under the galleries. 
These balustrades support a continuous narrow table, which runs 
round each area, and upon which are placed stereoscopes of all 
shapes and fashions, and were a great attraction to visitors, who 
examined with interest the many slides laid upon the tables; but 
especially the American stereoscope, which by the simple turning 
of a revolving knob by either hand, while the eyes of the beholder 
are placed at the lenses, exposes successively several dozen of 
views. The appearance of these stereoscopes is very good, being 
suitable for the drawing-room. \The four sides of the courts have 
narrow counters, which serve as elbow rests, and for making 
minutes in the catalogues, while the visitor is examining leisurely 
the photographs hung above to the upright screens, and 
which is a very convenient arrangement, the entrance from 
court to court being at each corner. The contributions from 
England, Belgium, Russia, and Germany, are hung to the ordinary 
upright screens without the counters in front. The covering of the 
whole of the screens and tables is of a glazed dark sea-green 
coarse calico, and forms a good background for the various tones 
of the photographs, and which are, generally speaking, very well 
lighted, the roof over this gallery, of iron and glass, being at an 
altitude of upwards of ten yards. 

The contributions of those artists who have sent only a few 
works are not sufficiently separated from each other, and it takes 
some trouble to discover whose they are. This might have been 
easily obviated by a coloured cord or ribbon nailed on the screen, and 
surrounding the frames of each contributor, so that one could see at a 
glance where each exhibitor’s works began and finished, especially 
if the name and address of the exposant had been fixed on the 
upper part of the space occupied by his works, in lieu of as now 
being wafered on to the middle frame, the other proofs being with- 
out name or easily distinguished mark —of course, with some of 
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the principal exposants (such as Bingham), who occupy the whole 
side of a court, this uncertainty does not exist ; and in others, their 
names are stuck on every proof, offensively enough, and too much 
in the advertising style. The French universally make a mess in 
the printing of English names and places, and here we find de- 
scribed the respected partner of Mr. Maull as “Folybanc,” ex- 
posant, from Londres. Robinson, of Leamington, is re christened 
as “Monsieur Henri,” but our friends understand well the advantage 
of resting the eye when fatigued with examining works of art, and 
know that it requires some relief when wearied, so that it may 
regain its pristine force to appreciate every nicety of form and 
colour — this is provided for by two bays of the colonnade next the 
nave being left open, so that the visitor may let the vision rove 
over the beautifully arranged garden occupying the whole of the 
nave, in which are arranged, with charming taste, the floral contri- 
butions to the show of the Horticultural Society, and the statuary 
forming part of the Exposition des Beaux Arts; the whole making 
up a very agreeable picture of winding walks, beds of flowers and 
plants, rustic stepping stones across a running stream, spanned by 
a picturesque wooden bridge, fountain, undulating grass-plats, a 
view the tout ensemble of which is rarely to be seen. 

The arrangement of French catalogues does not give much as- 
sistance in systematically reviewing a miscellaneous exhibition—the 
general plan being to take as a basis the alphabetical arrangement 
of exposants’ names, their works being numbered consecutively in 
the catalogue, while the hanging is altogether independent of the 
numbering, thus: — the first, Mr. A., is hung —the second on the 
list of A’s is in probably quite another part of the exhibition, and 
one must have a considerable knowledge of an exhibition before 
he can proceed to follow any plan for reviewing the same, and more 
so for the purposes of study. Take the catalogue of the exhibition 
of pictures by living artists now open at Paris, where the alpha- 
betical arrangement of exposants’ names is followed: you find 
No. 1; probably 380 will be the next picture hung to it; and No. 2, 
the work of the same artist as No. 1, will be in another saloon, and 
cannot be found except by searching every room till it be dis- 
covered ; for there is not the least indication in the catalogue where 
a picture ishung. This is a source of great inconvenience and loss 
of time. I think the catalogue of the Royal Academy is worthy of 
imitation here, for in it it is clearly stated No. 1 begins over the 
door of the first room, and the pictures are numbered following 
each other in the places they occupy all round the room. You 
then go into the next room, commencing over the door, and so on 
to the last. Then, at the end of the catalogue is an index of the 
exhibitors and the numbers of their works, so that if you want to 
examine, seriatim, the labours of one painter, you turn to the index 
and take the numbers attached to his name, and turning to the 
catalogue, the number gives you the room in which it is hung, so 
that you can easily go from one to the other. I name this more 
fully, so that next year the hint may be taken and acted upon, the 
advantage being evident. 

I calculate, from the catalogue, the following statistics, which 
show the relative favour the various processes enjoy: the totals 
are only approximate because several exposants do not describe 
the processes by which their works were produced :— 


Wet collodion .....sssseeeee 700 | Collodion on paper, dry... 9 
Dry collodion . « 26 | Waxed paper ............... 200 
Taupenot .....00. 55 Waxed clothsarsmninn poo! ed htl 
Collodio-albumen. 10 Waxed turpentined paper. 1 
Preserved collodion......... 1 Paper, wet and dry......... 48 
Collodionandhoney,dry... 4 | Albumen ..1...........0.004 : 


With positives fixed without hypo’; positives by the process of 
M. Charles Négre; gravure heliographique; and photo-chromie, 
by Testud de Beauregard, give us a variety, though not always 
charming. (To be continued.) 


Practical Justructions ov Coloring Photographs, 


By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER III. (Continued.) 
UPON COLOUR. 


“Tf we place a bright red wafer upon a sheet of white paper, and 
fix the eye steadily upon a mark in the centre of it, then if we 
turn the eye upon the white paper, we shall see a circular spot of 
bluish green light of the same size as the wafer.” * * * “Tf we 
make the preceding experiment with differently coloured wafers, 
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we shall obtain ocular spectra, whose colours vary with the colour 
of the wafer employed, as in the following table :— 
Colour of the Wafer. Accidental Colour. 


ed ...Bluish green. 
Orange .Blue. 
Yellow Indigo.* 
Green .. . Violet reddish.f 
Blue ..... Gbee . Orange red. 
Ihave ted) soot oneeenn . Do. yellow. 
Violét ... - Yellow green. 
Black... . White. 
AWA SSoceobece ..-Black.” 


Sir David also adds —“ As in acoustics, where every fundamental 
sound is actually accompanied with its harmonic sound, so in the 
impressions of light, the sensation of one colour is accompanied 
by a weaker sensation of its accidental or harmonic colour. KS 
* * The term harmonic has been applied to accidental colours, 
because the primitive and its accidental colour harmonise with each 
other in painting.” 

The student will now perceive that the mixture of two primary 
colours in due proportions produces that hue which is comple- 
mentary to the colour remaining, as blue and yellow forming green 
produce the complementary of red, red and yellow that of blue, 
blue and red that of yellow. If you place green beside red, each 
colour contributes additional brilliancy to the other, the green im- 
parting its accidental or complementary red, and the red is green. 

he same may be said of both the primaries, and all the various 
hues obtained by combination, every hue and colour being capable 
of receiving fresh power, by being placed near the hue or colour 
which is its complementary. 

In practice this principle should never be lost sight of: it may be 
applied with varied results according to circumstances, viz.—if the 
red should not be the primary or pure red, the complementary 
colour also varies, becoming more blue if the red approach orange, 
and more yellow if the red be purplish, &e. 

RULES OF ART FOUNDED ON SCIENCE. 


Every healthily organised eye recognises the effect of colour, 
and is susceptible of pleasant sensations from its harmonious ar- 
rangment; hence arise those rules and principles existing in the 
works of all our greatest and most of our early masters, which 
have since received confirmation from the discoveries of modern 
science} and although a new and eccentric school of painting has 
achieved some notoriety, by setting such rules and principles at 
defiance, truths based upon the experience of great men who were 
practical illustrators of the precepts they taught, which have been 
adopted by generations of critics, and proved by the evidence of 
scientific facts, must eventually triumph over the eccentricities of 
those whose morbid cravings for novelty and originality could find 
no better outlet. 

I trust the reader will not therefore listen to any who would rob 
that grandly powerful and supremely beautiful “language of the 
light colour,” of its noblest attributes and most effective uses, Learn 
to look upon this portion of your art as a glorious field for the in- 
tellectual battles of an earnest art-interest —to see it stretching 
before you full of smiling promises, calling up the memory of its 
illustrious conquerors, and fraught with the hopes of yet uncon- 
quered realms. Landscape and historical painters can, of course, 
march farthest into the realms of this beautiful world of colour, but 
there are no lack of laurels within the grasp of even photographic 
colourists. 

CONTRAST. 


Sir David Brewster states, that “when the eye has been strongly 
impressed with any particular species of coloured light, and when 
in this state it looks at a sheet of white paper, the paper does not 
appear to it white, or of the colour with which the eye was im- 
pressed, but of a different colour, which is said to be the acci- 
dental colour of that with which the eye was impressed.” From 
this fact arises the necessity of studying colours, not only in refer- 
ence to their individual intensity and power, but also in reference 
to their effect in combination. For instance, the accidental or com- 
plementary colour of red being green, if I place red beside another 
colour, the latter receives therefrom sufficient green tc mar or 
increase its intensity, character, and beauty, according to its nature. 
The celebrated M. Chevreul’s work on colours} contains an anecdote 
in point. 

“A few years ago,” says the author, “the proprietor of one of 
the first manufactories in Paris, wishing to print grey patterns upon 

* Or the cold purple which indigo in the pigment appears, 
+ Painters say red. 
A work I very strongly recommend. 


grounds of apple green and of rose, refused to believe that his 
colour preparer had given any grey to the printer, because the de- 
signs printed on these grounds appeared coloured with the comple- 
mentaries of the colour of the ground.” 

The grey appeared green on the rose ground,fand rose upon the. 
green ground, and doubtless caused no jlittle annoyance and per- 

lexity. 
: Sir David Brewster details so clearly his experiments and their 
results, that I cannot do better than again quote from his work on 
optics. 

To describe the colours already named more fully, red is"'the 
most powerful, yellow the most luminous, and blue the most re- 
tiring (these three colours are termed pure). Orange is warm and 
advancing, partaking of qualities belonging to its}components; 
green, mean and weak in itself, is nevertheless soothing and 
kindly in its effect, and of great practical use in heightening and 
contrasting other colours or hues; and purple, sombre in its near 
relation to shade, is yet of great utility and beauty; citrine bears 
the same relation to the other two tertiaries, russet and olive, in 
its degree, as yellow to the other primaries; russet (partaking 
largely of red) claims its due proportion of that colour’s qualities, 
while olive is the humbler representative of blue and green. 

Descending yet lower in the scale, we pass through the various 
browns into the neutral tints ending in that which represents the 
absence of all light, and consequently colour black. 

Every colour has its scale, graduating in strength, until it is lost 
in white upon the one side, and in black upon the other; the one 
half being composed of its dints, and the other of its shades, the use 
of white forming the first, and the addition of black the last —hueg 
or compounded colours obey the same law. 


RESUME. 

I have now endeavoured to show that, strictly speaking, we 
have but three colours, namely, red, blue, and yellow—that the mix- 
ture of these in various proportions form hues — that the addition 
of light, or its representative, among pigments, white, creates tints, 
and the addition of black, shades—that shades and tints form 
scales — that colours are warm and cold, advance and retire — that 
some are allied to light, others to darkness — that some excite and 
others soothe, &c.—the importance of contrasting colours with 
each other, because both give and receive thereby fresh beauty or 
power. In reiterating these principles I wish to impress them 
firmly on the mind. 

Independently of absolute contrast of colour, attention must also 
be directed to the effects produced by contrasts of intensity ; black 
bestowing its complementary white, gives and receives intensity ; 
all hues partaking therefore of black receive in proportion the force 
bestowed by their complementaries. If you place in juxtaposition 
a strip of black and another of white cardboard, where the white 
joins the black it will appear lighter than parts more removed from 
its influence, and where the black touches the white, it will appear 
darkest. It follows, therefore, that colours contrasted with white 
appear deeper at the point of contact, and others contrasted with 
black will for the same reason appear lighter. Too strong a con- 
trast of intensity, like too violent a contrast of colour, should how- 
ever be avoided, such contrasts appealing to the skill and genius of 
the painter for their most harmonious results. 

Besides the harmonies of contrast and intensity we have what is 
sometimes termed the harmony of analogy, produced by the various: 
tones and hues of a single scale, or of the colours and hues placed 
in the order in which they are found in the solar spectrum. The 
further application of these principles will be illustrated during our 
progress through the more practical portion of my instructions, 


(To be continued.) 
eieietetes Lam 


Doung Dbotographer. 


No. XII. 


Petters to " 


My Drar Eusesius, 


Conceit is a weakness to which photographers are by 
no means subject: in fact, I think they are ex officio exempt from 
it. I donot remember that I ever encountered a conceited photo- 
grapher in my life. It is true that some are prone to indulge in 
the free use of superlatives and expletives when speaking of their 
own productions, but that is only a pardonable vanity, very ad- 
missible in newly-fledged photographers. They take it as babies 
take the measles, and with careful nursing they get safe through 
it. As a general rule, the worthy craft of photographers, to which 
you and I have the honour to belong, are too modest by half, which 
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I think a pity, for no man gets through life successfully who is too 
modest. Brass, my dear Eusebius, is the true philosopher’s stone of 
the nineteenth century: it has the wondrous power of transmuting 
ignorance and impudence into gold—opure, bright, gold. 

Ido not think you at all conceited when you tell me you have 
succeeded in getting the best picture you ever saw—no, not 
conceited at all! Of course you are the best judge (of your own 
productions), and think you know a good picture from a bad one, 
when you see it. But somehow or other it happens that the first 
tolerably good picture a young photographer gets is always “4he 
best he ever saw.” Of course, my dear Eusebius, we old boys 
who know what is what, do not take this expression quite literally, 
we generally make a discount of about ninety per cent. off these 
early blossoms, and then we come pretty near the mark. But you 
want my opinion of your picture? What do I think of it? I a 
pose you expect me to be candid, and to use no soft-sawder. So 
this is what I think. Your picture is very fair for a green hand, 
but not so good as to encourage you to hope you will become 
entitled to the gold medal prize at the next exhibition. But lest 
you should feel disappointment, and become disheartened in not 
obtaining the reward you doubtless consider your due, I will 
magnanimously present you with a first-rate washed meersham 
(I bought it in the street for a penny), accompanied with four 
ounces of the best ’cuaster, as a token of my high esteem and 
appreciation of your embryo skill, and your untiring patience and 
assiduity. Continue in the course you have so auspiciously com- 
menced, and if wind and tide favour your onward course, who 
knows but some fine day you may be appointed photographer- 
in-chief to the sable King of Dahomy! 

You have now to learn how to take positives upon glass, or 
direct positives, as they are called. Such pictures have many 
points of resemblance to Daguerreotypes. ‘They present a very 
similar appearance. They are not multiplied by printing, like 
negative clichés; but they satisfy the wants of the public for a 
cheap picture, taken and delivered while the customer waits; and, 
in a commercial point of view, they are the most profitable to the 
artist. The larger portion of the photographic business is carried 
on in positives, which are offered, in certain cases of rivalry, “at the 
small charge of threepence, case included.” 

You doubtless understand that a positive is a picture to be 
viewed by reflected light ; that is, you do not look through it but 
on it; consequently, the light and shade must be in their natural 
places, and not reversed, as in the negative. The manipulations 
vary somewhat from those employed in the negative process. You 
require a different kind of collodion, you expose less in the camera, 
and you employ another developing agent. 

Doubtless, in your efforts to obtain negatives, you have occa- 
sionally produced positives, rather dingy-looking, perhaps, but still 
such as will have given you an idea of what they are like. The 
effect might have been very much heightened if you had poured 
over your picture a quantity of a saturated solution of bichloride of 
mercury ; the picture would have become white all over, and when 
washed with water, and afterwards treated with hypo. as usual, 
you would have got a brilliant positive, which, when backed with 
black varnish or leather, would have shown you one of the protean 
forms of our black art. 

Collodion for positives is required to be much thinner or weaker 
than for negatives. Some operators prefer iodising it with iodide 
of ammonium. Some say that any old collodion will do, provided 
it be diluted with alcohol and ether. The following formula yields 
a very good positive collodion :— 


Eth othe sieGasvissermierstnstan iain 


Veseseiee ves, DOOUNGER,, 


Gun cotton . i Coe LeChachin. 
Alcohol....cscc.ce cb ... 20 ounces. 
Todidesofpotagsivtans \seiertee cae s ccerv ee: 1 drachm. 


This collodion contains about half the usual quantity of gun 
cotton and iodide in negative collodion; so you arrive at the same 
result by diluting negative collodion with alcohol and ether until 
the film on the glass takes a blue tint in the nitrate bath. The 
exposure in the camera will be about half that required for a 
negative. 

It is of the utmost importance that the glass plates be scrupu- 
lously clean, as the least speck of dirt or film on the glass shows 
as a defect in the picture when developed. The light portions of 
the picture are formed of a deposit of bright metallic silver, the 
shadows are the transparent glass, through which the dark backing 
is visible. It is therefore very evident, if any foreign matter ad- 
heres to the glass plate, it must become very palpable to the sight 
upon the most cursory examination. 


You must make a new nitrate of silver bath for your positives: 
it requires to be of less strength than that for negatives; and also 
to be acidulated with nitric acid, as follows :— 

Nitrate of silver (crystallised) ..........cc0. 

Watton i Gvtera tistetss -ranscisn sats 

Nitric acid e060 2 or 3 drops. 
There must be a certain relation between the strength of the 
collodion and the strength of the nitrate bath. This it is scarcely 
possible to determine, except by direct experiment. Sensitive- 
ness of the film and intensity of the image are the points of con- 
sideration, and will influence your proceedings when you have 
arrived at the point of understanding the chemical philosophy of 
photography. 

You require to be particular in the selection of the nitrate of 
silver with which you make your bath. I recommend the pure 
crystallised, because it is safe. Fused nitrate is apt to contain a 
basic nitrite of silver, and give an intense, misty, solarised picture. 

The developer for positives that yields the best results is sul- 
phate of iron. Pyrogallic acid gives a dull yellowish picture, 
which is quite repulsive, unless nitric acid be substituted for 
acetic acid, then the image is very white, but looks chalky or 
opaque: here is a formula if you wish to try it : — 

Pyrogallic acid ..... poteaouKod coaad 
Water aha at 
Acetic acid... .... 
Alcohol Saddaesieestenectanedlcestte <... 50 minims. 

You will develope with sulphate of iron: the best formula is 
that of Messrs. Davanne and Jotiet, being that which produces the 
purest whites :— 

Winter recteetess posnn7an6G0000000RG00 

Alcohol ..... 5 drachms. 

Acetic acid..... 5 drachms. 

Sulphate of protoxide of iron, in crystals... 4 drachms. 

Sulphuric acid (by weight) .....0c0c.e.ceeeee - 1 drachm. 

or by measure, 0°58 drachm. 
The proof developes rapidly; therefore, I should counsel you to 
employ, at first, a vertical or horizontal bath for this solution, so 
hat the development may take place uniformly all over the proof. 
When developed, wash the plate freely with clean water and fix 

with cyanide of potassium, of the strength of one per cent. Place 
he proof over a black ground, and if it has been well executed a 
brilliant picture will be apparent. 
You can also fix with hypo.; but then it is necessary that the 
proof be thoroughly washed from the developer, otherwise, if any 
acid remains, it will decompose the hypo. and cause the picture to 
be veiled, or become black or grey, through the formation of sul- 
phide of silver. 

When dry, the proof may be varnished in the usual way, and 
sien covered with a black varnish, which you make as 
‘ollows :— 


5 drachms. 
ee. 124 ounces. 


pooo0 coon th fesienvay, 
. 1 ounce. 
.... 20 minims. 


124 ounces. 


Rectified turpentine ......cssccsceeeeeees Taceeaccene 12 ounces. 
Powdered bitumen. .. 24 ounces. 
White wax ...... R ease > OUNCES 
TURNING) LIEK a6. oconcabopocucsnSodbe pceOdaG H05 D008 1to2 drachms. 


Cover the picture by means of ‘a soft brush, and when nearly dry, 
apply a piece of paper to the varnish, to protect it from scratches. 


I + 
Photographic Glossary, 

Nitrate of Ammonia —A salt formed by the combination 
of nitric acid with ammoniacal gas. It is in the form of pris- 
matic crystals. It is deliquescent in the atmosphere, and dis- 
solves in rather more than its own weight of water. Nitrate 
of ammonia is a solvent of oxide of silver, but it is not often 
employed in photography. ; 

Nitrate of Baryta— A salt composed of nitric acid and 
oxide of barium; permanent in the atmosphere; dissolving in 
twelve parts of cold and in four parts of boiling water. It is 
used in photography to obtain proto-nitrate of iron, by decom- 
posing with it a solution of protosulphate of iron. 

Nitrate of Cadmium — A deliquescent salt formed by the 
union of nitric acid with oxide of cadmium. When collodion 
is iodised with iodide of cadmium, nitrate of cadmium is formed 
in the sensitising bath, which some operators consider is apt 
to injure the sensitiveness of the film and induce fogging. 

Nitrate of Copper — A salt formed by the combination of 
nitric acid and oxide of copper. It forms crystals ofa splendid 
blue colour, very soluble in water. This salt is very caustic, 
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corroding the skin; its taste is insupportably styptic. It ap- 
appears in some formula for developing collodion negatives, in 
conjunction with pyrogallic and tartaric acid, and is said to 
make the image appear as quickly as sulphate of iron. 

Nitrate of Iron — There are two nitrates of iron: the 
nitrate of the protoxide and the nitrate of the peroxide. The 
first, usually called the proto-nitrate, is in emerald green crys- 
tals; it is readily obtained in solution by adding a solution 
of nitrate of baryta to a solution of proto-sulphate of iron. Tt 
is a deoxidising agent, and is employed as a developer for 
collodion positives. 

Nitrate of Lead — A white anhydrous salt consisting of 
nitric acid and oxide of lead; soluble in eight parts of water. 
Tt is sometimes substituted for nitrate of baryta in preparing 
the developer for positives; itis also added to gallic acid to 
enhance its developing properties. 

Nitrate of Magnesia — A salt once in great repute for its 
application as a preservative agent in the collodion process; 
its deliquescent properties kept the collodion in a moist state. 
Tt has been superseded by glycerine, honey, meta-gelatine, &c. 

Nitrate of Potass —Nitre, saltpetre. This well-known 
substance is used in the preparation of pyroxyline. When 
sulphuric acid is poured upon it decomposition ensues, and the 
nitric acid, in combination with the potass, is liberated. 

Nitrate of Silver —One of the most important salts em- 
ployed in photography. It consists of nitric acid in combina- 
tion with oxide of silver; crystallising in large, flat, six-sided 
plates. It appears also in commerce as fused, taking the form 
of the mould. It is soluble in about its own weight of water, 
and almost insoluble in cold alcohol. In moist air it slightly 
deliquesces. The solution of this salt is quite colourless, and it 
is not affected by light unless organic matter be present with it. 

Nitrate of Uranium — A salt which has lately become 
very familiar in photography, through the experiments of Mr. 
Burnett and M. Niépce de St. Victor. There are two nitrates 
of uranium, the proto-nitrate and the pernitrate; the latter is 
the one employed; it is a nitrate of the sesquioxide of uranium. 
It crystallises in the form of yellow prisms, which effloresce 
in the atmosphere, and are very soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. It is sensitive to the action of the chemical rays of 
light, and is employed in positive printing. 

Nitrate of Zine — A compound of nitric acid and oxide 
of zinc. It is a deliquescent salt, and has been proposed for 
preserving collodion plates, in the same manner as nitrate of 
magnesia, and with the like success. It is also added to the 
developing solution formed of gallic acid, as a partial substitute 
for acetic acid. 

Nitrate of Silver Bath -- The solutions of nitrate of silver 
employed for sensitising collodion plates, and for exciting 
positive paper, are usually termed “nitrate baths.” The for- 
mule for these several baths are given in all treatises on pho- 
tography. 

Nitric Acid —This acid is composed of five atoms of 
oxygen and one atom of nitrogen, combined with one atom of 
water; it is then called monohydrated nitric acid. At ordinary 
temperatures it is liquid, colourless, fuming in the air, and very 
corrosive. It serves to prepare all the nitrates, as described 
above, and mixed with hydrochloric acid, it forms aqua regia, 
a solvent for gold. In a concentrated state nitric acid does 
not act upon silver, tin, or copper; the addition of water is 
required to furnish oxygen to the metal. When the metal is 
oxidised, the nitric acid attacks the oxide and converts it into 
a nitrate. 


+ 
Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, June 10th, 1859. 
You must not expect much from me, except belligerent photo- 
graphy, until the war is over. Our art is fairly enlisted, and we 
must be content to accept its war-offerings which may throw some 
new light on the resources and appliances of heliography. M.M. 
Bisson Fréres are now busily engaged upon a very interesting 
subject. Sometime ago, the Austrian government published a 
very beautiful elaborate map of the Lombard-Venetian kingdom, 
the capital of which is now occupied by the Allies. Previous to 
the war this map was sold to whoever wished to buy it; but it 
has since been withdrawn from:circulation. One of our map-pub- 


lishers happened to possess a copy of this map, now become so | 


interesting and valuable, and also greatly in request. To re- 
engrave it would have been out of the question; so photography, 
with its hey! presto! despatch, was called in to do the work of sup- 
plying copies. The map was so large that it became necessary to 
divide it into§several portions to meet the resources of the camera, 
The task of copying these several portions, so as to unite again 
into one harmonious whole, was one of very great difficulty ; but it 
has been admirably overcome by M.M. Bisson. The reproduction 
is perfect—the name of every place, every contour, which de- 
manded so much time and labour from the engraver, is brought 
oui in the twinkling of an eye. Great are the triumphs of photo- 
tography ! 

M. Chevallier has made a very ingenious and useful appli- 
cation of photography to topographic surveying. The details 
are too extensive to come within the limits of a letter. He calls 
his apparatus the photographie plane-table : it consists of a solid 
tripod of ordinary wood, around the axis of which the camera is 
made to traverse, so that the objective can be presented to any part 
of the horizon desired. The collodioned or albumened glass-plate 
is circular, and is held in a concentric frame of the same form, the 
periphery of which is furnished with teeth, like a cog-wheel. The 
frame and glass-plate can also turn around a common axis which 
passes above the photographic image, so that the latter can be pro- 
jected entirely upon the lower part of the plate, and be limited 
laterally by two systems of shutters, either by two verticals 
brought as near to each other as possible, or by two perpendi- 
culars, concurrent with the centre of the plate, and embracing 
an angle as sharp as can be desired. 

From these arrangements it happens that, without removing 
the plate from the interior of the camera, we can, by turning it on 
its axis, present it to various parts of the horizon in succession, 
thus obtaining sectional pictures which, when united, form a com- 
plete panorama of the locality. 

There are, of course, many minor details necessary to secure 
perfect integrity of the angles, &c., which belong more to the 
engineer than to the photographer. The invention has been ex- 
amined by Professor Benoit, who has reported favourably upon it 
to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts. 

Mr. Young’s interesting experiment of developing negatives in 
daylight has led to new investigations on the nature of the com- 
position of the photographic image. M. Davanne announced his 
theory, which was as follows:— That the image appeared, not be- 
cause the developing agent continued the reduction begun in the 
jodide of silver, but because the developer in contact with the 
nitrate set the molecules of silver free, and these latter fixed them- 
selves upon those parts which the light had influenced. For, in 
fact, neither gallic nor pyrogallic acids, nor protoxide of iron alone, 
ever developed an image formed solely of iodide of silver. If the 
image appeared, it was because the iodide was mixed with a 
greater or lesser quantity of nitrate. 

The part the developer plays is then not that of transforming an 
invisible sub-iodide of silver into visible metallic silver, as sug- 
gested by M. Leon Kraft. 

The negative photographic image is produced, not by the reduc- 
tion of the sub-iodide, but by a metallic deposit. To be convinced 
of this, it is only necessary to test the quantity of silver contained 
in the sensitive coating before the developement of the proof and 
after developement. It will be found that, upon an image com- 
pletely developed, even after siming, which removes all the excess of 
iodide, there is a quantity of silver greater than the whole of 
the iodide of silver contained in the sensitive layer before deve- 
lopement: there is then a deposit, and the photographic image 
appears because the molecules of silver deposit: themselves upon 
the sensitive coating. 

This deposit is due-to a molecular attraction, the first molecule 
of silver being set free, the others group themselves around it, and 
attach themselves to it —just like what takes place in the forma- 
tion of crystals. 

But from whence comes the first molecule of reduced silver? 
The light has determined either the formation of a sub-iodide of 
silver, or the reduction of a part of the iodide of silver into metallic 
silver. In both cases the quantity of iodide modified is so small 
that it escapes the microscope (?), but the reactions which develop 
the image will prove that a modification has taken place. Doubt- 
less there may be admitted, first, the formation of a sub-iodide of 
silver, by the luminous agency —then the decomposition of the 
sub-iodide into metallic silver, either by hyposulphite of soda, or 
by developing agents; but the image remains none the less in- 
visible, and will only appear by the addition of nitrate of silver. 
As the sub-iodide must be decomposed, why complicate the ques- 
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tion by the presence of this useless sub-iodide at all, the existence 
of which is more than doubtful, as it has never been isolated, and 
is even not mentioned in our works on chemistry, when it is evi- 
dent, both for the iodide of silver, as well as the chloride, that the 
prolonved action of light yields metallic silver? It seems much 
simpler to say that a luminous action, insufficiently prolonged, 
gives only a feeble quantity of metallic silver. Besides, it must be 
admitted that the sub-iodide of silver, or the intermediate body 
attackable, before as well as after the hyposulphite of soda, by 
warm diluted nitric acid, comports itself with reagents in the same 
manner as metallic silver; then, if it possesses the same properties, 
it must be one and the same substance. 

To sum up what appears to be the explanation of the constitu- 
tion of an image, the simplest view seems to be that which is in 
harmony with chemical reactions and photographic experience, and 
may be stated as follows :— 

Light sets free some molecules of silver, in greater or lesser 
number, according to its intensity, these molecules are the first 
points of attraction. 

The developing agents develop the image in so far as, mixed 
with nitrate of silver, they can set at liberty new molecules in 
much greater number, which proportionably group themselves 
around the principal nucleus points, and cause the image to ap- 
pear with a rapidity that always increases in proportion as the 
centre of attraction becomes greater. 

I shall be glad to see if, among your photographic philosophers, 
there is one who will give a better theory of the formation of the 
photographic negative image than the above. Dole 
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Correspondence, 


“THE GLYCERINE PROCESS” IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


To the Eprror. 


Sir,—In the last number of the Journal of the Photographic Society a 
paper is published which was read on the 10th ultimo to the Photogra- 
phic Society of Scotland, On a useful application of Glycerine in the 
Collodion Process, by Mr. T. Rodger, of St. Andrew’s. 

Now, without any desire to claim your aid for the purpose of asserting 
our priority of publication, we ask leave to mention the following facts :— 

A process identical with that of Mr. Rodger’s paper, and used with 
exactly a similar object, was one among certain others that, in our hands, 
had for some time stood the test of actual work. 

Deeming it, for reasons hereafter given, of some value, we published it, 
and other photographic improvements and propositions, in a pamphlet 
dated the 31st of March last. We may add that both before and since we 
have advertised this pamphlet in your paper, as at the command of any 
one who would send us three stamps, and that by such means it has been 
largely circulated. 

Setting aside, however, our claim to priority of use and publication, we 
confess — assuming Mr. Rodger’s paper to have been written without his 
being aware of our experiments — that we are much gratified to find that 
it confirms the value of the glycerine process. Supported, therefore, by 
this testimony, we would invite the attention of photographers, through 
your columns, to try the “plan for deferring the fixing of negatives,” 
which we give from the pamphlet above mentioned, page 12 :— 

“ After the application of any of the ordinary developers, and the usual 
washing —a small quantity of water being sufficient for this — coat the 
negative with glycerine and water mixed in equal proportions (pouring 
off the excess in the ordinary way), and put it carefully into the plate box. 
Tt can then be fixed after returning home, the next day, or indeed within 
any reasonable time; all that is required being, in the first place, to wash 
off the glycerine, and this it will be found can be done yery readily. 

“Nor is it necessary to obtain by the developement in the field the whole 
intensity the negative is capable of giving. Generally, in using the iron 
salts, sufficient is accomplished if all the required details of the picture 
appear; any degree of intensity can be got by using the formula given 
below, which was published by Mr. Shadbolt, in The Photographic 
Journal :— 

«“<¢ Fix with hypo-sulphate of soda, wash well with common water, drain 
slightly, and then wash with a few ounces of distilled water, again drain, 
and pour on a solution in the proportions of — 

Pyrogallic acid oe 

Citric acid Go 1 grain. 

Distilled water od 6 1 ounce. 
to which add about 20 drops of pure solution of nitrate of silver (about 
30 grains to the ounce), but not that previously used for baths or any other 
purpose. Finally wash well: no more fixing will be required.’” 

A few words in explanation, and we will trespass no further on your 
space. Itis admitted that an important step would be gained if the means 
of working the ordinary wet process were rendered portable, convenient, 
and simple, ‘This is chiefly our aim, it was the object of our glycerine 
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experiments, and it was with the view of calling attention to the results 
at which we had arrived, that our pamphlet was published.—We are, 
yours, We. MURRAY & HEATH. 

43, Piccadilly, W., 8th June, 1859. 

[We have received the preceding since writing the remarks in our leader 
of the present number. The pamphlet alluded to we have had before us 
some time, intending to notice it, as one containing many very useful 
hints to amateurs and others. Want of space, from pressure of other 
matter, has alone prevented our doing so earlier.—Ep. | 
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MODIFIED META-GELATINE PROCESS. 
To the Enrror. 


Srr,—The addition of phosphate of soda to the metagelatine solution, in 
the proportion of about one grain to the ounce, seems greatly to increase 
the sensitiveness, but not more so than a chloride of same base. 

Should you think the above worth any thing, you are welcome to do 
what you like with it.—I am, yours, &c. D. W. HILL. 

May 31, 1859. 
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POSITIVES ON OPAL GLASS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,— The proceedings of our Society at the last meeting will clearly 
show that photographers, either professional or amateur, have nothing 
to fear from the use of opal glass, in consequence of any patent. This 
article is admirably adapted for photographs and portraits. The pecu- 
liar advantage of using opal glass is, that you have the picture as per- 
fect by reflected as you have by transmitted light. I have tried to 
produce this effect by the ordinary process but have not succeeded. 
The following gives me all I can desire, and therefore I lay it before 
your readers with confidence. I herewith send you a specimen. 

I may here remark, that a negative possessing fine detail is the best 
for this purpose, but there is no actual necessity it should be so. 

ist. Dissolve pyroxyline in equal quantities of ether and alcohol, add 
chloride of ammonium to saturation, Allow this to stand for a night, 
and then it is fit for use. 

gnd. Upon a well-cleaned piece of opal glass, previously coated with 
dilute albumen, and dried, pour this solution, as is customary with ordi- 
nary collodion, and sensitise in a forty grain neutral bath of uitrate of 
silver. 

3rd. Drain, and then pour upon it a solution of gelatine, ten grains 
to the ounce, and five grains of honey. Allow it to dry either spontane- 
ously or before a fire. 

4th. Print upon this by superposition, as on the ordinary albumen- 
ised paper, until you see the edges slightly bronzed. 

5th. Remove from the pressure frame, wash, colour slightly with 
gold, say half a grain to the ounce in distilled water, finish with solution 
of hyposulphite of soda, wash well, dry and varnish. 

I may here state, that it is not imperative to use a pressure frame, as 
I use a board covered with a piece of black cloth, thus completely avoid- 
ing the risk of breakage.—I am, yours, &c. J. A. FORREST. 

Liverpool, June, 1859. 

[Notwithstanding your careful packing, the stereograph is broken in 
two pieces. The opal glass is, however, evidently capable of producing 
charming effects. For portraits the effect is very pleasing; the second 
sample sent arrived in perfect condition. It has all the beauty of a 
painting on porcelain.—Ep.] 


gee 
ANHYDROUS ALCOHOL. 
To the Epiror. 

Srr,—As the opportunity for a bit of photographic gossip with you 
occurs but seldom, I am induced to take advantage of a leisure hour, and 
make an observation or two on some of the contents of your late Journals, 
which I always read with much interest. : 

When Mr. Mayall read his paper on collodion, was there no chemist 
present to tell him that his method of preparing anhydrous alcohol 
could only be partially successful if one of the ingredients happened to 
be in excess? Both chloride of calcium and carbonate of potassa rapidly 
absorb water; but the salts which result from their mutual decomposition 
—chloride of potassium and carbonate of lime — have no such property. 
Mr. Mayall’s formule altogether seem to show a prediliction for mixtures. 

An old friend of mine, the late J. T. Cooper, who used to make use of 
anhydrous alcohol in chemical analyses, once gave me the following 
directions as a good practical method of preparing it :— 

“ Procure some lime fresh from the kiln, and sprinkle enough water on 
it to make it fall into powder. Till a covered crucible with the powder, 
and submit it to a red heat. Transfer this powder, when cold, into a 
bottle containing strong spirit of wine, and shake it frequently for several 
days. Then immerse the pottle in a water bath, connect the neck of it 
with a condensing worm, and draw off the alcohol, setting aside the first 
half as absolute.” J nic 

The object of slacking the lime was to get it in fine powder; the subse- 
quent heating being sufficient to drive off the water but not to agglutinate 
the particles into a hard lump. P 

My friend used a carboy, and operated on two gallons at a time. 

‘ Yours yery truly, GEO. JACKSON. 
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EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR!! 
To the Eprror. 

Sim,—The trumpet of the great Goliath of the Fothergill process has 
again been sounded through the medium of your pages, but its sound is 
weak and shrill, rather resembling that blown from a “ penny whistle:” 
its discordant notes jarring with the general harmony. 

Now, Sir, at the risk of bringing down obloquy and contempt upon my 
head, for presuming to give an opinicn upon a subject which would seem 
to be the exclusive right of one only, I maintain that I have a claim to do 
so for the following reasons, viz.— Because I consider it a subject in 
which every photographer is interested; because I am an ardent lover 
of the art, and have made dry processes my study for the last three years; 
because I think that a good dry process is essential to the future progress 
of the art; because there seems at present a number of conflicting 
opinions respecting this process; and because I am an amateur, and am 
not making this an advertising medium, not being interested in the sale 
of a “special collodion” or varnish, or other photographic material. 

I admire the frank and disinterested manner in which many of our 
distinguished photographers give the results of their experience to the 
public; yea, even printed pamphlets of instructions, gratis ;—what gene- 
rosity! what beneficence!! although I for one have always been too 
modest to accept favours of this description. 

But to return to the process “which gives results equal to any wet, and 
superior to all other dry processes ;” would that I could endorse the senti- 
ment. It is not my object to prove that as good results cannot be obtained 
by this as by any other dry process. ‘The collodio-albumen and Fother- 
gill’s being the only two in which I have had experience, I have practised 
the latter in its various modifications since its discovery, and after many 
alternate successes and failures, I have arrived at this conclusion : — 

That it is very much less sensitive than collodio-albumen. 

That nothing like absolute certainty can be depended on. 

That the path to success and to disappointment being so nearly alike, 
it is impossible to say upon which we have been treading until we 
meet the ghastly image of failure face to face, by the dim light of the 
operating room. 

Since the season for out-door operations commenced, I have practised 
the process very extensively, principally in copying. My lens is a “ Ross’s 
Petzval,” for plates 10 by 8, focus 13} inches, and I use a 3-inch stop. I 
neyer think of giving less exposure than sixteen to twenty minutes, and 
even thirty minutes, if the light is not very good. My failings have been 
principally from wnder exposure. I have used various samples of collo- 
dion, but with no improvement as to sensitiveness. However this may 
differ from the published statements of some of its votaries, such is the 
process as I work it; but here I may be met-with the question— Do I use 
the “ collodion specially prepared and peculiarly adapted for this process?” 
“ That pronounced by the most eminent photographers more sensitive than, 
and superior to all others.” Let me also be asked —Do I take Holloway’s 
pills? and the same answer wili do for both, and for the same reasons—I 
may say that I have seen it used, with very poor results. Probably my 
want of success may be from not having obtained the pamphlet; but I 
rather incline to Mr. Lloyd’s mode of manipulating, which does not 
require a yolume of printed instructions to work it. I have no doubt but 
Mr. Lloyd can appreciate the favour he has received in being allowed the 
credit for publishing. The discovery it appears was made long before he 
(Mr. L.) thought of it. What presumption not to have waited till it had 
been published officially, for then we might have had also a special albu- 
men, superior to all others for flushing purposes ! 

The object I have in writing this letter will be attained if, when we are 
next favoured with any remarks upon the process which is to eclipse every 
other, this may be added as a testimonial from Yorkshire, in addition 
to those from Cheshire and Gloucestershire. If desired I have no 
doubt but I could procure several others in this town, and would humbly 
suggest that the following recognised form should be used :—* Sir,— 
Having heard of your far-famed collodion for the Fothergill process, and 
the rage it was causing in the country, I caught the epidemic, and deter- 
mined to obtain a quantity, and am happy to say I was cured with cne 
bottle!” Tam, yours, &e. J. H. 

Bradford, June 7, 1859. 


[In the preceding communication our correspondent makes an indirect 
charge against us personally, viz.—that of permitting our columns to be 
used unfairly as the medium for advertising. This, to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, we have never done. We have allowed full latitude 
to all for discussion of matters of interest; even personclties when 
directed against ourself we have permitted to appear, but against others 
we cannot allow them to pass without remonstrance. 

Mr. Keene as a photographer has a right to be allowed to express his 
opinions, even supposing them to be biassed by self-interest: he attaches 
his name to his communications; our readers can place their own 
estimate upon these opinions, and we are always ready to admit fair 
rejoinders—witness the present letter. As a dealer in collodion Mr. Keene 
advertises legitimately in all or many of the publications devoted to the 
literature of photography. Now, has our friend J. H. in the above letter 
treated Mr. Keene quite fairly by mixing up statements made in the latter's 
communication with those in his advertisements ? 

We have used Mr. Keene's collodion, and found it good, as also that 
of many other makers, including Horne & Thornthwaite’s, Ponting’s, 


Thomas's, Hardwich’s, &c., &c., and although all have their special quali. 
ties, we have been able to produce good results by the Fothergill process 
with the whole of them. We do not work, however, according to the 
directions given by Mr. Keene, nor anybody else exactly, but incline 
rather, like J. H., towards Mr. Lloyd’s method of manipulating. We may 
remark, en passant, that when we wish to try any particular collodion, we 
as a rule purchase it without the maker’s knowing anything about it. We 
do not approve of the sneers against printed pamphlets of instructions 
gratis, given by dealers in photographic chemicals. There is no false 
pretence about the matter at all: the object is a commercial onc, and is 
recognised as such. Many of these little brochures do contain useful 
hints and instructions, and, when they do so, we never hesitate to notice 
them favourably ; any more than we hesitate to condemn and expose false 
assumptions, when we detect them. 

We are obliged to J. H. for the statement of his experience and opinions; 
—such are highly useful. We trust, however, that he will be more for- 
bearing in future, and not unnecessarily impute bad motives where errors 
of judgment are probably the only faults.—Ep.] 
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THE PATENT OUTRAGE. 
To the Epitor. 


Sm,—I received, to-day, the Journal of the Photographic Society, and, 
after reading the leader, on turning over, I came to ‘ Specification of 
patent granted to Oliver Sarony, of Scarborough,” &c. Now, what do 
you say to it? Will that patentee stop me from doing what I think fit 
with my negatives, and what J, perhaps, have invented, or at least 
carried out, and as the catalogue of our exhibition will prove, was the 
first who exhibited positives composed from several negatives. I think 
the first were in 1854, or certainly 1855. Besides, you recollect my 
paper, read some time ago; and I can show, that years ago, I transferred 
a good head on to a bad body; so also a good body with a bad head 
(portrait of an unruly child). Of course he must have paid for his 
patent, and it serves him right. That is one punishment. 

I am, yours, &c. 0. G. REJLANDER. 

[For our opinion upon this matter we refer to a more prominent place 
in the current number.— Ep.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mary Annz.—Many ladies are photographers, and good ones too, 
Commence with a stereoscopic camera. We advise you, however, to beg, 
borrow, or purchase a good negative, and learn to print well first of all. 
It is a capital plan to get your hana in, and assists you in the principles 
of photography far more than most people fancy. 

Watuis.—The greasy appearance of your plate is due to the ether and 
alcohol not having been entirely displaced from the collodion. You must 
leave it a longer time in the bath; about three or four minutes is gene- 
rally enough, but if not, give more. Should it appear greasy on taking it 
out, put it back again for another minute or so, and continue thus until 
it comes out quite free from the fault. 

Watrer Purpay.—We cannot publish an opinion upon the relative 
value of lenses made by the various opticians; even if it were possible to 
form a just opinion, it would not be fair to do so; but we have several 
times iridicated the way to test lenses. All makers who can produce very 
high class objectives must have some better and some worse than others. 
It is absolutely impossible to get all equally good, unless some be brought 
down in quality. 

Gozp Toxrnc.—Dissolve your gold in aqua-regia, as you propose ; the 
silver and copper must be removed, or they would actinjuriously. To effect 
this, add solution of common washing soda (carbonate of soda), until 
all effervescence ceases, and litmus paper is no longer reddened, when a 
green cloudy precipitate of carbonate of copper will be formed. This 
takes some hours to settle: pour off the clear gold solution, and filter 
the remainder. A solution of double chloride of gold and sodium 
remains, which, however, requires the addition of a single drop of 
hydrochloric acid to prevent the precipitation of metallic gold. It is 
then fit for use, 

J. M. M. (Moffat).—We will reply more at length in our next; we have 
not ro¥in in the present number. Your pictures appear a little under 
exposed, and under developed also, but the fault you complain of is not 
due to these causes, though a little aggrevated thereby. Old collodion 
that has lost much of its ether by frequent use is very apt to produce the 
fault you describe: remedy, add a little ether. New collodion, with 
cadmium iodiser, especially if more than usually charged with alcohol, is 
liable to the same: remedy, add a few drops of chloroform, say ten, to 
each ounce of collodion, and shake up well, till the pyroxyline, which is 
precipitated, is redissolved. Let your film set well before immersion in 
the nitrate bath. 

RECEIVED.—‘ W, Ackland,” “C.J. Burnett,” “F. J. Cox.” 
pay 

ga Al) Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Rryrew, éc., should 
be forwarded to the Hditor, GHORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 


All. Apverrisements and Lurrers on the Business of this Journat 
should be addressed to the Pusiisuer, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Tu property inherent in films containing albumen, when as- 
sociated with certain salts of silver, of retaining, permanently, 
the actinic force communicated by exposure to light, so as to 
admit of the development of an image even after the removal of 
the sensitive coating — a property first brought under the notice 
of photographers by Mr. Young, of Manchester—is one that has 
naturally fixed the attention of many of the scientific section 
amongst our brethren. It is not at all surprising that a very 
considerable difference of opinion appears to exist relative to the 
explanation of the phenomenon, and we are induced to advert to 
the subject because a gentleman of note amongst the photo- 
graphic community— one who is deservedly regarded as an 
authority in the chemical department especially—has put forth 
an opinion that appears to us impossible to establish as founded 
upon a correct hypothesis. 

The gentleman to whom we allude is M. Davanne, a careful 
investigator and an earnest photographer. 

The opinion to which we take exception is, that the 
action of the light reduces to a metallic form a very minute 
portion of the silyer compound, which is not removed by the 
hyposulphite of soda subsequently applied, and which serves 
as a nucleus, about which the visible image is afterwards de- 
posited from a solution of nitrate of silver supplied for the 
purpose. 

We are not about to advocate the theory of the sub-iodide, 
also put forth on the other side, by way of explanation, because 
we think there is evidence to show that both theories are 
erroneous. 

We have very carefully examined, under the microscope, 
films of the nature above mentioned, that have been affected 
in certain parts by actinic influence so as to become impressed 
with a developable image, but without being able to detect even 
the smallest amount of difference between the impressed and un- 
impressed portion of it. For this purpose we have employed a 
microscope of the highest class, and powers varying from fifty 
to one thousand diameters. Moreover, we have illuminated 
the objects with ordinary and also with polarised light, and 
to show that our manipulation is not likely to be in fault, 
we may mention that we have been familiarly acquainted 
with microscopical science for something like a quarter of a 
century. 

Metallic silver is a solid opaque substance, it is totally un- 
known in a transparent condition, and the assertion that it ean 
be deposited in particles so minute as to escape detection by the 
microscope, when properly applied, appears to us to rest npon 
pure assumption, without the possibility of proof in the present 
state of our knowledge. But this is not all, for while we have 
no experience that should lead us to accept such an assumption 
as founded even upon probability, the experience we possess 
would lead us to a diametrically opposite conclusion. The 
actual measureable space appreciable by a microscope like the 
one we employed is so excessively minute, that, if we name it, 
the probability is that the general reader would either disbe- 
lieve or not comprehend it; nevertheless, we will give an in- 
stance, by way of example, of an actually ascertained fact. The 
siliceous cuticle of a minute vegetable organism, known as the 
pleurosigma macrum, is adorned with numerous transverse and 


longitudinal strie, the transverse ones being at the distance of 
the eighty-five thousandth part of an inch from one another. 
As compared with this, the most minute and impalpable powder 
grains are awkward lumps. 

We are thoroughly convinced that silver, in a metallic 
state, because of its opacity, could not escape microscopi¢ 
detection, and, for a similar reason, that a sub-iodide would 
also be perceptible, as if transparent or semi-transparent, its 
refractive power differing from that of the atmosphere would, by 
certain manipulations known to skilled microscopists, readily 
be made available to demonstrate its presence. 


Agoura couple of years back, while presiding at a meeting of 
the Microscopical Society, the best method of producing a con- 
yenient FinpEr being under discussion, a suggestion was made 
by Mr. Maltwood that microscopists should avail themselves of 
the aid of photography for the purpose; not merely a crude 
suggestion, but backed up by the actual production of a speci- 
men. We at once perceived the practicability of the plan, and 
though there were some minor points of detail to be worked 
out so as to ensure uniformity of construction, these were simply 
matters of mechanical skill. 

Messrs. Smith & Beck, the eminent microscope makers, have 
now brought the articles in question into the market, and, as 
there are some points about the apparatus, of interest to photo- 
graphers who are not microscopists, we shall, probably in our 
next, give a description of it and explanation of its use. 


Ir will be seen from a letter from Mr. Spencer, published 
amongst our correspondence, that, relative to the presence of 
oxalic acid in some samples of collodion, the conjecture of Mr. 
Hardwich is probably the right one, as it does not appear that 
the compound is found unless the collodion “bottoms” are from 
such as has been “iodised.” This accords very closely with 
experiments made previously in a similar direction by Mr. 
Hadow, who produced, under analagous conditions, oxalate and 
saccharate of potash in considerable quantities, 
paren eee << Seay, 

CrystaL Pauace Art Union. — Among the photographic 
works which subscribers of one guinea will be enabled to select 
are-—a view of the Miner’s Bridge, North Wales, 18 x 14 inches; 
five views of the Crystal Palace, 10 X 8 inches; nine views of the 
Fine Art Courts of the Crystal Palace, 10 x 8 inches; a series of 
twenty stereoscopic views of the Crystal Palace and Park, a series 
of twenty stereoscopic views of the most attractive features of the 
Crystal Palace, and one copy of a series of large photographic views 
of the interior and exterior of the Crystal Palace, 24 x 18 inches. 
Subscribers of three guineas have the option of selecting a photo- 
graph of the interior of the Crystal Palace, 54 x 24 inches. 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—Some time since 
very fine photographic copies of the Cartoons at Hampton Court 
were made, and have been exhibited at various places, to the gra- 
tification of admiring connoisseurs. The Marquis of Hertford is 
following the example thus set, and is having photographs made 
of his noble collection of pictures. It is to be hoped the other 
large collectors throughout the country will pursue a similar course, 
and, by bringing the gems of art which adorn the galleries of our 
land within the reach of those who cannot make the pilgrimage of 
those artistic shrines, elevate the taste and refine the feelings of 
the masses of our population. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART. 


THE man who produces a pleasing picture, accessible to many 
admirers, is a general benefactor, and deserves, at the least, a 
kindly thought from all who participate in the fruit of his brain. 

There is perhaps no one subject upon which more difference 
of opinion exists than the definition of what constitutes Art in 
its widest and most elevated sense, and this in some measure 
accounts for the assertion so frequently made, that true art is 
not appreciated by the many. Is it not more than probable 
that such a statement is due rather to the erroneous definition 
of art by its would-be expounders than to any real foundation in 
fact? It is contended by some that no one can understand art- 
productions who has not undergone a course of training for the 
purpose, and that consequently for one unlearned in the world 
of painting to pronounce an authoritative opinion upon a picture 
is sheer presumption. 

As in many other matters there is’ here some truth mixed up 
with a considerable amount of error. Like all other gifts a 
keen perception of the beautiful can be cultivated to an extent 
undreamt of by some, although it is a gift after all, and there 
is no means of communicating it where it is not already existent; 
but the power of conceiving beauty, and then of giving expres- 
sion to it, is a very different thing from, and far more rare than, 
the mere apprehension of beauty. 

Art and beauty are more or less interchangable terms, for 
beauty consists, not solely in form, or colour, or number, or 
expression, or sentiment, but in a happy combination of all or 
some of these elements. And what is this but Art? We take 
it then that true art is a thing rather to be felt than understood, 
and though he who wnderstands must of necessity feel it, many 
may feel, and feel deeply too, who do not, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, understand. 

That which is beautiful in the abstract must excite some 
pleasing emotion of the mind; and though the introduction of 
excitants of unpleasing ideas may be quite legitimate, such is 
only the case when they serve to heighten the effect of others 
which elevate and refine the mind, just as in music the sweet- 


ness of concords is enhanced by the judicious use 6 contrasting: 


discords. 

If then a work of pictorial art be truly meritorious, we con- 
tend that as a rule it can be felt and appreciated by the many, 
more especially and in a higher degree when attention is drawn 
to the various points of excellence by those whose perceptive 
faculties for the beautiful have been cultivated; but, and here 
is the test, if the points indicated be not readily admitted as ex- 
cellent by most men, then in all probability the critic has set 
up for himself a false standard that does not conduce to a true 
verdict. 

We do not mean to assert that what is generally admired must 
of necessity be good or beautiful: ideas on this head are apt 
to be governed much by comparison; but when defects are 
pointed out, they can generally be readily enough perceived, 
and so also with beauties. Not many men are discoverers, but 
most men can perceive if shown to them what has been dis- 
covered by others. 

We had no intention, when commencing this article, of being 
led away into so long a digression; we were about to express 
our approbation and admiration of a reéent production of Mr. 
0. G. Rejlander’s that we feel to be truly beautiful—and yet 
the subject is nothing but an old man, and poor as well as old. 
Moreover, he is performing an act that we have heard painters 
Say never can be made a graceful one, that of satisfying the 
cravings of hunger. 

The title of the picture, for a picture it is in the best accep- 
tation of the word, is The Wayfarer. An old agricultural 
labourer, clad in the homely smock frock and gaiters, is seated 
on a bank by the wayside; beside him are his bundle, with his 
stick thrust through the knot of the old handkerchief, which ties 
up his pack, and his hat cast aside to allow the gentle summer 


breeze to cool his heated brow. In his right hand is an open 
clasp knife, with which he has cut the morsel that he is in the 
act of placing between his lips from a lump of bread and cheese 
held in his left hand, resting on his knee, with the piece of old 
newspaper in which it had been previously wrapped. Nothing 
can well be more commonplace than is indicated by the fore- 
going description; in what then can its charm consist? Not 
only that the figure is well posed, the photograph well executed, 
with a total absence of conventionality, and the whole truthful 
to nature, but the sentiment expressed is one of gratification — 
rest to the weary, refreshment, repose. The attitude is natural 
and by no means devoid of a certain kind of grace; the compo- 
sition harmonious, the masses of light and shade well balanced, 
the background in perfect keeping with the figure, yet unob- 
strusive, as it should be; and although there is all the beauty of 
detail for which photographs are unsurpassable, breadth of effect 
is not in any way sacrificed. 

Every wrinkle in the face of the old man is perceptible, every 
yein and sinew of the hands, every fold, nay almost every thread 
of the well-worn garments can be made out, and even the very 
texture of the materials of which the latter are made; yet for all 
that there is nothing of the pre-Raphaelite cast about the com- 
position. Mr. Rejlander is a thorough artist as well as a. skilful 
photographer, and though all of his works bear the impress of 
thought, and are evidently executed with a settled purpose, in 
that now before us he has been pre-eminently successful. There 
is no “sham” about it at all. It is an every-day subject truth- 
fully depicted, but not in an every-day manner. Mr, Rejlander 
is in fact a Rembrandt amongst photographers; and such pro- 
ductions as the one we have been endeavouring but poorly to 
describe we cannot but regard as we have already designated — 
True Contributions to Art. : 

ret es 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA AND DARK TENT COMBINED. 
By Wm. Moernte. : 
[We have been favoured with the following description by the contriver.] 


ae 


The above apparatus is constructed with a view of enabling 
photographers to work the wet collodion process in the open alr 
and away from home, without requiring a darkened room, and 
without allowing the plates to become dry between the times of 
coating, exposure in the camera, and development. 
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It differs from the usual apparatus employed for the purpose, 
inasmuch as the whole of the process is conducted in one enclosed 
space, instead of using a camera and a tent, thus reducing the 
bulk of a travelling apparatus at least one-half, and dispensing 
altogether with one tripod-stand.* 

When erected it measures two feet six inches in height, two feet 
ten inches in width, and one foot ten inches in length. 

Sufficient light is admitted to allow the operator to coat a plate, 
place it in the silver bath A, expose it to the action of the lens, 
and develop the picture without any intervening medium between 
himself and the plate on which he is at work—the light being 
shut off only at the window C, during the time of exposing the plate. 

Pictures can be taken with combination, single, or stereoscopic 
lenses of any range of focus, from three inches to sixteen inches, 
by altering the position of the frame B, in the open space I. 

The lens D, can be placed in four different positions by means of 
a moving front G; but it remains stationary while focussing an 
object, the plate-holder B, itself having the necessary adjustments 
attached to it. A coarse adjustment, to be used according to the 
focus of the lens and the distance of the object from the apparatus, 
and a fine adjustment H (which takes the place of the ordinary 
rack and pinion of a lens), is used to secure the surface of the 
plate being always in perfect focus; both are worked from the 
inside of the apparatus with the greatest ease and certainty, 
focussing more correctly than with ordinary ground-glass con- 
tained in the usual frames. 

The plate can be placed in any desired position by a movement 
answering the purpose of an inclining back, and capable of being 
used in seven different directions, namely, above and below the 
lens, even with it, forward, backward, to the right, and to the left. 
Frames and shutters are not required, thus avoiding many difficulties 
often experienced by photographers, such for instance as finding the 
plates too large or too small for the inner carriers; or, as is frequently 
the case, a shutter becoming so fixed that it cannot be raised. 

This apparatus will produce a picture on a plate of any size that 
can be admitted into the bath, and need not necessarily be square. 
Dippers also are done away with: the plates are cut half an inch 
longer than the depth of the bath, which admits of their being 
placed at once in the nitrate of silver solution when coated with 
collodion ; and the picture having been taken on the lower portion 
of the plate (inverted when exposed), the extra piece of glass can 
be broken off and the plate transferred to the plate box, a cut 
haying been previously made with a diamond, to allow of its thus 
being reduced to the usual size ; therefore, the whole process can, 
with moderate care, be carried out from beginning to end without 
the chemicals once touching the fingers, a great boon to those who 
wish to keep their hands free from stains, cyanide, &c. 

A supply of water is contained in the cistern F, sufficient to 
effectually wash a dozen plates, and it is provided with a flexible 
tube and small tap. 

The focussing-glass E, is firmly held in its place by a strong 
spring and it is moved horizontally with the upper portion of the 
frame B, by means of the fine screw H. The prepared plate oc- 
cupying exactly the same position when the ground-glass is 
removed, must of necessity be in perfect focus. 

Not the least recommendation in its favour is its portability, the 
whole, when packed in its case, measuring only thirteen inches in 
length, by four and a-half inches in width, and eight inches in 
depth. ‘The chemicals, lens, bath, plates, and a supply of water 
are placed in another case about the same size; both are provided 
with straps, and may be carried, one in each hand, with the greatest 
ease for a considerable distance. ‘The stand, which is exceedingly 
firm, is a folding one, and is carried at the back like a quiver for 
arrows, with a strap over the shoulder; it is twenty-five inches 
long and six inches wide, by one and a-half inches. 

The whole is peculiarly adapted for tourists’ use, especially 
while travelling on the continent, where weight and bulk are 
great obstacles in the path of English photographers. The case 
containing the apparatus weighs, when complete, eight lbs.; the 
second case, containing the lens, chemicals, bath, and plates, &c., 
eight Ibs.; and the stand and etceteras make the total twenty-four 
lbs. Pictures have been taken with it equal to those taken with 
ordinary cameras, and with these advantages :—The plate is coated, 
excited, exposed, developed, washed, and fixed in any part of the 
country where the apparatus can be set up. 

By some further modification, the total weight can be reduced to 
twenty lbs., an alteration intended to be carried out. 


“Tt is therefore dependent upon the same principle as that adopted by the. late 
F, Scott Archer, who used his camera as his tent, Mr, Moginie employing his tent as a 
camera.—ED. 


SILVER PRINTING PROCESSES. 
Including Salting, Sensitising, Toning, Fixing, and Testing Baths. 
By C. J. Buryetr. 


(Continued from page 107.) 

In the papers now described, in which silver oxide is precipitated 
and retained in an insoluble or approximately insoluble form by the 
tartaric, oxalic, succinic, fumaric, citric, or other oxygen acid, it is 
perfectly possible, without destroying the paper and perhaps even 
with benefit to its keeping after sensitising, to wash out the free 
nitrate and the soluble products of decomposition. In this case, 
however, the proportion of organic salt should perhaps be increased, 
and a weaker silver bath (say 20—80 grs. to the oz.), in order to 
diminish loss of silver, employed; or we might make the first wash- 
ing out be with water containing a little of the vegetable salt, so as 
to precipitate on the paper the silver contained in the adhering 
silver nitrate, instead of washing it away. This will be further 
reewred to in my promised formule for negative processes on 
paper, albumen, and collodions, containing the vegetable and other 
insoluble salts of silver-oxide. 

Cc. 


The Washing immediately before Toning. 


I find a solution of common salt much recommended and used. 
As, however, I have often, in my experiments, found this to have 
a tendency to produce redness, I have (except where this redness is 
wished for in order to balance against the blueness of a very thorough 
gold toning or protection) recommended plain water, or first plain 
water and then an exceedingly weak ammonia water ; or, if some- 
thing farther is wished, a trial of a little tartrate, or oxalate, or 
carbonate of potash in the water. I also have made some experi- 
ments in the ‘addition of common salt to the alkaline bath to be 
described. 

D. 


Toning Bath with Gold Salts. 


Convinced from the first of the error involved in the addition of 
hydrochloric acid to our ordinary gold bath, and that the move 
ought rather to be in the opposite direction, it is now* about two 
years since I recommended to my friends here the use of an 
alkaline gold bath; the ground of my recommendation being, that 
the salt of gold commonly employed is a ¢erchloride, containing, as 
its name implies, three atoms of chlorine to one of gold, and that, 
consequently, in using a bath of it (chloride of silver consisting of 
equal atoms of silver and chlorine), for every atom of gold deposited 
on the print three atoms of silver are lost to the print by being 
converted into chloride, necessitating thereby a large amount of 
over-printing and waste much better avoided, and the evil being of 
course still further increased if we add acid ; while by calling in the 
aid of an alkali or its carbonate (present in the bath either as car- 
bonate or partly in the state of an alkaline aurate, or in combination 
with auric oxide acting as an acid), we remove or diminish greatly 
this waste, and enable the exchange of the two metals to be con- 
ducted on something like terms of fair reciprocity. For my state- 
ment of its existing in this form I have, I believe, good chemical 
authority to back me. 

The alkali which I have chiefly recommended here has been 
common washing soda, as the most accessible, or the bicarbonate. 
Ammonia having the material disadvantage, except where a very 
large excess of acid or chloride of ammonia is present, of being apt 
to precipitate most of the gold, I have not recommended it, except 
(and for trial only) to those who will insist on working with a gold 
salt prepared with muriate of ammonia and nitric acid, or nitrate of 
ammonia and muriatic acid. 

As to the quantity of alkali to be employed, what I have recom- 
mended has been—first, to make a strong ordinary plain terchloride 
of gold bath, and then, having also made a saturated solution of 
common soda, to add to the gold bath, stirring all the while, first 
as much of the soda solution as was necessary to make it turn red 
litmus paper to a blue, and use the bath for toning thus, or as 
nearly as possible neutral, or else—say as much more of it again, or 
yet more, especially if intended for toning albumenised papers to 


* JT have no wish to raise any doubt as to what I see stated as to Mr. Waterhouse having 
independently made use of an alkaline bath ; and I am even perfectly willing to admit his 
priority, if he employed it or recommended it before the summer or spring of 1857. As 
to the addition of the citrate to the gold bath, that we owe entirely to that accomplished 
chemist Mr. Hardwich; for though I tried and recommended some of the vegetable salts 
in platinum and palladium baths, my recommendation of vegetable salts (in spite of some 
trials of the formiates, &., as additions to Sir J. Herschel’s ferric, and in my own an- 
alogous, uranic, chrysotypes and palladeotypes), did not extend to the gold salts. 

+ Instead of with the pure terchloride, or, if they must have a double salt, with one pre- 
pared by dissolving the gold in a mixture of nitric acid with either common salt or 


bromide of potassium, 
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increase the penetrative power :—the quantity of the soda solution 
being easily estimated if we pour it out of a common graduated 
fluid measure without any weighing 


Platinum Toning-Baths. 


To the use of the bichloride of platinum, there wou 
constitutionally the following objections (some of 
less extending to other platinic salts) :— 

1. The same difficulty alluded to in the case of the gold- 
terchloride as to relative proportions, not so great an extent, 
atomically, from the platinum salts being only a dichloride, or con- 
taining only two atoms of chlorine to one of metal; but augmented 
again, in another way, to an extent possibly more than enough to 
overbalance this constitutional difference, by the fact of the atomic 
weight of platinum being less (not more) than that of silver and only 
one-half of that of gold; while the difference of specific gravity will 
tell still further in the same direction, by diminishing the space occu- 
pied by, and consequently the pictorial value of, each atom of plati- 
num deposited. 

2. That the platinum in the bichloride (or chloroplatinic acid) has 
a much greater affinity for, and is consequently much less easily 
reduced from its combination with, the chlorine than is the gold 
in the terchloride of gold. 

3. The great tendency of the bichloride of platinum (or chloro- 
platinic acid—a far more stable and more powerful acid than the 
auro-chloric) to form an insoluble double salt, containing both silver 
and platinum. This conduces apparently both to the weakening of 
the picture and to loss of platinum, by its deposition as an insoluble 
yellow salt, in combination with the silver in the lights. 

4, The tendency to form an insoluble double salt with potassium, 
&c., pointing out the chloride of potassium as the least suitable, and 
that of sodium as the most suitable chloride for the salting of 
papers intended for platinum-toning. There is however in our 
toning with platinum, or with any other metal, another and most 
important consideration which must not be overlooked. This is 
the relative amount of light or of darkness which is reflected by 
equal bulks or surfaces of the different metals (or of their oxides or 
other compounds, as deposited on our picture). The probable in- 
equality in the pictorial value of even equal bulks or surfaces, 
renders the chemical deductions insufficient guides, and leaves the 
whole question of the relative advantages of the different toning- 
metals (or even of different salts or differently made baths of the 
same metal), both considered as to the amount to which the picture 
is likely to be weakened or strengthened by each of them, and as 
to the pecuniary expense of each of them, a question on which 
practical experience, and a thorough trial of each, must give the 
decision. 

I give a few formule for platinum toning-baths. 


No. 1. 

Using the common bichloride, add to it, as to the terchloride of 
gold, a solution of soda, or carbonate of soda, and use it thus, or 
rather with the farther addition of tartarate, acetate, or formiate of 
soda (or one of their acids), exact quantity immaterial; or we may 
add the vegetable salt first, and the carbonate of soda afterwards, 
heating, if we please, to promote formation of platinows oxide. 
Precipitate of an insoluble platinate is sometimes troublesome here. 
Would potash answer better? 

As to the strength of the bath, every one must please himself. 
Suppose a much larger quantity of platinum than of gold necessary, 
bichloride of platinum costs only 24s. or less per ounce, 


No. 2. 


A bath containing pure platinic sulphate or nitrate, —these salts 
having the advantage over the bichloride of having equal atoms of 
acid and base. 

The formiate, tartarate, and acetate, &c., of platinum have adyan- 
tages over these in ready reducibility ; but the same cause inter- 
fering with their long preservation, the best mode of employing 
them is— 


d appear to be 
them more or 


No. 3. 
Make your bath with a solution of platinic sulphatet or nitrate, 


* We fear a bath prepared thus would be very apt to form a precipitate of reduced 
gold, if kept for any time.—Ep. 

+ Platinic sulphate is not at present a reg lar articleof commerce. Itmay be made by 
heating the bichloride with sulphuric acid; but for the ordinary photographer, no great 
chemist, nor possessed of much variety of chemical appliances, and with the materials 
commonly accessible, the following is the best formula:—Dissolve say 4 oz. of bichloride of 
platinum (value 6s.), in 3 oz. of water, add to it a saturated solution of potash aslong as a 
precipitate is produced, when this ceases let it subside thoroughly, and pour off the liquid 
which is sulphate of platinic oxide, and will keep good for any time. 

N.B.—The precipitate contains about two-thirds of the platinum, and must be kept for 
its after extraction, which is quite easy, The acetate, tartarate, formiate, and oxalate may 
be made directly in precisely the same way, but dont keep so well, so that it is better to 
use the sulphate, with vegetable salts added. 


and then add to it a solution of tartarate, formiate, or acetate of 
soda or other deoxidiser, and use the bath either without, or after, 
a-heating, which tends to reduce the platinic to a platinous or 
less stable. oxide. A bath of the vegetable salt of platinum might 
of course be prepared directly by a solution of the oxide in the 
formic, acetic, or other acid. 

Nos. 4, 5. 


Similar baths to Nos. 2 and 3, but with No. 4, platinows sulphate 
or nitrate, or No. 5, platinous tartarate, formiate, acetate, oxalate, 
or citrate, substituted for the corresponding platinic salts. The 
platinous salts are more easily reduced than the platinic, and are 
preparable also directly by solution of platinous oxide in the respec- 
ive acids. I have more and important particulars respecting the 
platinous salts for another paper. 

Besides the salts now recommended in these formula, I may name 
he ethylochloride of platinum alone, or with soda or potash, and 
the fluoplatinate of potassium. Also, (proto) chloride of platinum, 
or dissolved in soda or potash solutions. 

I have not yet got the pure separate platinates and aurates tried, 
ut they do deserve trial as toners, the metal being easily reduced 
from them by many deoxidisers. I have also tried salts of palla- 
dium, iridium, and rhodium, in toning-baths, but without ap- 
arently any distinctly valuable results. 

(To be continued.) 


patent See eage So oe eet 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


THE recent Festival has proved a wonderful success — musically, 
financially, and pictorially. The photographic art was well repre- 
sented by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, photographers to the 
Crystal Palace Company. While the representatives of the “fourth 
estate” were actively employed in making their “pen-and-ink 
sketches” ofthe beautiful prospect which met their gaze, and record- 
ing the vivid impressions made by the orchestral marvels which 
greeted their ear, owr art representatives were busy in the produc- 
tion of wondrous pictures which, in a few moments, conveyed to 
those present, and subsequently to a distant public, truthful repre- 
sentations of the picturesque scenes which met the eye of the 
visitor to the Crystal Palace during each day of the great Handel 
Festival. 

The orchestra was photographed on the day of the rehearsal, 
and it was printed, mounted, and posted on the orchestra before 
the commencement of the second part of the concert. The 
orchestra was again taken on Wednesday ; and on Friday, owing to 
the different arrangement of the ladies, which gave the orchestra a 
prettier appearance, it was once more photographed. With reference 
to the success as a photograph, we may, without fear of contra- 
diction, state that, taking into consideration the oiled waterproof 
yellow awning over the orchestra, it is a wonderful picture, con- 
taining, as it does, some three thousand distinct portraits. Besides 
he orchestra, there were a number of negatives taken on each day 
of the festival of all the persons occupying the centre transept: 
so that we have a collection of some 20,000 portraits. We fear, 
1owever, these pictures may cause some mischief; for some gentle- 
man who had very important business in London may, perhaps, 
e seen seated very cosily with some fair one that may make his 
absent partner not at all pleased with the gentleman’s trip to 
London. 

On Friday a stereoscopic picture of the Royal Box was taken, 
printed, mounted, and presented by Mr. Negretti to H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort previous to the commencement of the second part. 
When it is considered that the box was constructed, as usual, 
with the everlasting covering of red cloth; that H.R.H., asa lover of 
music, cannot refrain from beating time; and that.there was an awn- 
ing all over the transept — this picture was eminently successful : 
again, when we consider that the usual time of exposure under ordinary 
circumstances in the palace is about ten times more than that of 
any ordinary glass room—a, quarter of an hour, and from that to 
twenty minutes, being the time given for a 10 X 8 picture — we are 
only surprised that the artists were able to get anything at all. 
The length of time quoted may surprise some ; but when it is recol- 
lected that the roof is 150 feet over the sitter’s head, and that it is 
glazed with that peculiar green tinted glass which in the process 
of time is changed into all manner of colours, then the surprise 
ceases. 

The size of the pictures taken ig 18 x 10. By arrangement 
with the company, the price of each picture to the members of 
the late orchestra is 5s.; to the general public 7s. 6d. We need 
hardly add they are published by the artists, Messrs. Negretti and 
Zambra, of Hatton Garden, and of the Crystal Palace. 
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INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(From Our Reporter.) 


Mr. SKAtrE delivered a morning lecture in Mr, Hogarth’s Picture 
Gallery, in the Haymarket, to a highly select audience, on Wed- 
nesday, the 8th ultimo, which afforded instruction, not only to the 
photographer, but also to the naturalist, the physician, the soldier, 
the sailor, the traveller, and the theologian. 

The photographer was shown that the mechanical action of light 
on a photograph was identical with the harder effect produced upon 
a field of snow by trampling upon it. The physician was put on 
the track of internal disease by the breathing upon a film of collo- 
dion. The theologian was awakened by a startling heliographic 
revelation, and then the lecturer introduced to the meteorologist 
anew atmospheric phenomenon, discovered in the spray from the 
paddle-wheel of a Woolwich steamer, a small photograph of which, 
enclosed between two concave glasses, was handed round for the 
inspection of the savants, whilst the little instrument, called a pistol 
camera, with which the curious photograph was taken, was duly ex- 
plained. And after touching upon the causes that led to photography 
on concaye glasses, and the reason of their final abandonment, Mr. 
Skaife called the attention of his auditory to two enlarged views of 
the nomination of candidates, taken by his pupil with the pistol 
camera from on horseback. In order to convey an idea to the 
audience how this was done, the pupil was directed to snap his 
camera at the skylight where the figure of a man was perceived 
standing on the roof, which he did, and in less than one minute 
afterwards the resulting picture of the window with the man be- 
hind it was handed round to the astonished audience. At the con- 
clusion of the lecture, the auditors eagerly availed themselves of 
the permission granted to examine the miniature apparatus that 
realised such extraordinary results, which, exclusive of the camera, 
consisted of a pneumatic Mackintosh developing box, so arranged 
that a rapid succession of instantaneous little photographs could be 
taken without the fingers of the photographer ever coming in con- 
tact with the chemicals. Lastly, it was demonstrated that one 
hundéed of these little negatives could be taken at a cost for che- 
micals not exceeding one shilling. 


Meetings of Societies. 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tus Society held its second meeting, on the 9th ultimo, in the 
large room adjoining the Walworth Lecture Hall, Mr. A. H. Wauu 
in the chair. 

Previous to commencing the evening’s business the Chairman 
observed, that as that business was the important one of confirm- 
ing rules and electing officers, and as doubtless many other gentle- 
men would join the meeting in the course of the next half hour, 
whose presence upon this occasion would be most desirable, he 
proposed the postponement of the more serious duties, and sug- 
gested that the gentlemen present should pass some little time in 
examining the objects of interest provided by the kindness of some 
of the members. 


Some excellent stereographs, obtained by Fothergill’s process 
and taken by Mr. F. Howard, were much admired for perfection 
of half tone, force of effect, and beauty of colour— one, a view of 
the Crystal Palace, gave some distant foliage with all the softness 
of aérial perspective, combined with wondrous perfection of 
detail. Some discussion arose respecting the most effective 
position for the horizontal line, both with reference to the pictur- 
esque and the stereoscopic results. 

Mr. W. AckiAnp exhibited a new camera stand for landscape 
photography, very light, portable, and, when fixed, extremely firm. 
This gentleman also announced that he was upon the eve of an 
experiment of a singularly interesting description, of the success 
of which he had little or no doubt, and which he hoped to lay be- 
fore the members on his return from the continent. 

Mr. LeAKE put up, with extreme ease and speed, a portable 
tent of his own invention, which he described from personal expe- 
rience as standing well against wind, and thoroughly answering 
the purposes of out-door photography, stating that during the last 
year he took atleast one hundred 12 x 10 views in one simi- 
larly constructed. This tent consisted, first of a shallow box or 
tray, about thirty inches in length, eighteen in width, and two 
in depth, made of half-inch pine deal, strengthened by wooden 
blocks at the angles, and forming the table or bottom of the 
tent; secured to this was a gutta percha tray with a pipe attached, 


which, by acting as a sink, keeps the bottom of the tent always 
dry and clean. ‘The lid of this tray formed the top of the tent. 
Round the inside of the bottom and outside edge of the top was 
secured the lining, forming three sides of the tent, and consisting 
of two thicknesses of black and one of yellow calico; sufficient 
light being admitted to work by, through the yellow, by a small 
square aperture in the black calico; light iron rods, about two feet 
five inches in length, supported the top when the tent was erected, 
and shut into the case when it was packed. Over the opening in 
front was suspended by hooks a curtain of the same description as 
he lining, large enough to wrap round the operator and exclude 
the most inquisitive of solar “prys.” A small plate-box was 
placed in the tray, and packed with the lining, curtain, and rods, 
in the case. This tent was fastened on an ordinary tripod stand 
y a screw through its bottom; but Mr, Leake informed us that 
he had a very light portable stand for the purpose, and that this, 
with the tent, weighed fourteen pounds; that it could be made, 
with a fair margin of profit, for about a guinea, and carried very 
conyeniently by the handle attached to its side. The tent ex- 
hibited was for pictures 12 x 10, but a smaller one was made for 
stereoscopic pictures. 

No discussion ensued, inasmuch as the Chairman called atten- 
tion to the business more particularly claiming attention. 

The CHATRMAN read the minutes of the previous meeting, and 
called attention to the steps which he, with the other members of 
the provisional committee, had taken for the formation of this 
Society. A set of rules being read were, with some few alterations, 
adopted. The meeting then proceeded to elect its officers for the 
present year, as follows :— President, the Rev. F. F. STATHAM ; 
Vice-President, Mr. W. AcKLAND; Treasurer, Mr. F. HowArp; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. A. H, WaAun; and the following gentle- 
men to form a Committee, viz..— Messrs. Corton, HANNAFORD, 
Leake, Sen., CLARKE, and LEAKE, Jun. 

The SECRETARY then proceeded to receive the names of mem- 
bers, and announced that the number already given promised very 
favourably for the Society’s future well-being. 

As nothing formal characterised these proceedings (and business 
proceeded none the less smoothly for the same), a cordial warmth 
seemed to unite all present in a glow of social fellowship, which 
it is hoped may always exist to accelerate the progress of this 
infant society. 


——————— EE 
bs + + + 
Gxebibition. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SOCIETY, 
(Continued from page 153.) 


The first name on the catalogue is that of “ The Sculptor Adam- 
Salomon,” as he ostentatiously inscribes himself, and which, with 
his cognomen, admirably bespeaks the man. He exposes forty-two 
portraits, which are hung in the first court to the left on entering. 
Of M. Adam we were told to expect wonderful things; and it 
would have been better to have let imagination had her course, 
‘or the reality is disappointing. When I have said the poses are 
original I have said all I can in his fayour; and yet, if I had 
a dear friend from whom I was parting, and wished to have a 
“striking likeness” of him, it is not to M. Adam I should take 
rim. <A sculptor having a hero, a great poet, or philosopher to 
immortalise, is expected to spiritualise—to idealise — his subject, 
because his work is to be handed down for public observation in 
after ages; but your friend is not to be put into a pose which is 
unnatural to him, and represents him as he is not. Here we have 
a repetition of little tables, columns, curtains, cords, tassels, and 
vases, pervading more or less all the frames —a style of portrait 
quite exploded in London. Generally the accessories and dress 
are the most studied and sharp in focus, while the human face 
divine is much out of focus, hazy, indistinct, too black on one side 
and too white on the other. Generally the portraits have a very dark 
appearance from improper development, though thickly varnished 
and much relieved by the broad gold frames. ‘They appear to have 
been taken with four-inch lenses, and are mounted in cushioned 
shaped passe-partouts, of white cardboard. Perhaps No. 8 may be 
reckoned the best as‘ to natural pose, light, sharpness, and de- 
velopment, though the hands are large and huge enough to be 
those of a “navvy.” 

Comte Aguado comes next on the catalogue. His specimens 
were at length found in the third court to the right, after we had 
had a trot all round the exhibition to discover them, thanks to the 
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bad arrangement of catalogue and numbering. He is a rich ama- 
teur, and has a good staff of assistants, and exhibits proofs printed 
from negatives on waxed-paper and wet collodion, which represent 
charming studies of trees effectively rendered. One of the most 
excellent stereographs I ever saw may be noticed; it shows a 
small rustic four-wheeled carriage, drawn by an ass along a 
road in the grounds of a chateau, and a white dog sitting on his 
hind legs holding the reins in his mouth, a groom walking at the 
opposite side of the spectator, who is pleased by the unstudied 
arrangement of the group, the marvellous sharpness of the whole, 
the equal illumination, the clearness of the proof and the depth of 
shades, so full of detail. It puts completely in the background the 
instantaneous views of Caldesi and Montecchi. Another feature 
to be chronicled is that this print is about double the size of the 
ordinary slide, and is viewed in a stereoscope of corresponding 
dimensions, which Monsieur Le Comte also contributes. } 

Viscomte Aguado displays also some of the novelties of the 
season. His views, taken at Montfermeil by the wet collodion and 
the Taupenot processes, have many inferiors. His series of éprewves 
stéréoscopiques are very amusing. There are views taken with the 
camera at a considerable altitude, and turned downwards nearly 
perpendicularly towards the ground, showing the human figure in 
various attitudes as seen directly under the eye, and producing new 
effects of “‘ fore-shortening ” or raccourcissement. I cannot speak so 

. well of the reproduction of a lithograph after the famous picture 
by Wiaterhalter, of Her Majesty the Empress in the midst of her 
Ladies of Honour. The lithograph, when photographed, was pro- 
bably badly lighted, and has a dullheavy aspect as if over exposed; 
nor is it very well printed, there is a white spot in the midst of it, 
no doubt occasioned by a bubble of air in the sensitising bath. The 
beautiful gold frame, & chevalet, surmounted by the imperial crown, 
is in good taste. 

How is it Alinari Fréres have not sent more than nine repro- 
ductions of designs by Raphael, from the galleries of Florence, 
Venice, and Vienna? What we do see whets the appetite for the 
remainder of their collection of this grand master, connoisseurs of 
whom, and whose names are legion, owe so much to photography 
for the faithful fac-similes it renders of breadth, shade, power, and 
the delicate and marvellous touch of his pencil. Of what incalcu- 
lable value to the artist are these copies of the master’s studies for 
his great pictures ! 

M. Asser, of Amsterdam, exhibits several proofs closely approach- 
ing the excellency of silver prints. They are by a new process, 
which he calls lithophotography. The stones from which the proofs 
are printed are placed side by side with them. The edges of the 
film which carries the subject has in some places left the stone, but 
on the whole there is much promise in his essays. 

Baldus exhibitsonly one example of his skill, namely, the doorway 
of the library of the old Louvre. This is by no means one of his 
best, and shows unmistakably signs of photography under difficul- 
ties, although attempts kave been made to touch out the thousand 
and one spots produced by dust, &c., in course of manipulation of 
the wet process. Why has he not exposed for the gratification of 
his admirers some of his effective views by bis paper negatives ? 

Some of the views by Bernier, of Brest, are very meritorious. In 
two of them are the forgats at their work; their countenances are 
clearly defined, and show how man can be degraded by passion, 
depravity, and sin. These views must have been taken with very 
quick working lenses, for the attitudes of the groups of galley 
slaves are unstudied and of the moment. Thanks to the wet collo- 
oo the pictures are clean, of good size, and are sharp to the 
edges. 

Besson, a sharp tradesman, is not to be baffled out of his adver- 
tisement by the determination of the Society not to exhibit photo- 
graphic apparatus, lenses, &c., which is highly to be regretted on 
behalf of amateurs as well as professional men, who are thus pre- 
vented from viewing, side by side, the improvements which are con- 
stantly being made by the various manufacturers, and thus giving 
facilities for the easy selection of the best. He forwards two views, 
which he entitles Divers appareis de photographie d'apres nature, 
representing a large camera for reproductions, a smaller camera for 
taking several views or portraits at one exposure, both from the 
designs of M. Bingham, and an assortment of rests, stands, pedes- 
tals, cleaning apparatus, and all the multitudinous appurtenances 
of photography. . 

Bilordeaux, who is perhaps the greatest manufacturer of photo- 
tographic prints, exhibits some of his best efforts, though these are 
far from being up to the mark. Is not the production in great 
masses, the sending out into the market at a low price copies of 
engravings, &c., which, lacking proper material and care, will 


last but a very short time, a great evil? The duped purchaser, 
savage at his loss, throws the blame upon the body of photo- 
graphers in general ! : 

Bingham certainly ranks first in this exhibition in his particular 
branch—reproduction—for the excellency of his prvofs, whether it 
be for their equal illumination, sharpness of definition, beauty of tone, 
or faithful rendering of the artists he represents. His contribu- 
tions consist of forty-two subjects, after the modern pictures by 
Meissonier, Yvon, Paul Delaroche, Cabanel, Piloty, Alfred de Dreux, 
Horace Vernet, Wappers, Bellangé, Jalabert, and designs by Chéflart. 
La Rixe, the most beautiful of Meissonier’s pictures, is reproduced 
ne most perfectly of any painting I have ever seen. The printisa 
curiosity in more respects than one. Itis the same size as the original 
picture; nevertheless, it equals it in delicacy, in power, and in 
gradation of colour, and is undoubtedly the best effort that photo- 
graphy has yet given in yielding us the value of tone and colour. 
It is alike an honour to the artist and the photographer. The 
rinting is exceedingly good, of a rich violet; the mounting is upon 
ndia paper, and lettered with the title of the picture, and as being 
he property of the Queen of England. A copy of the same painting 
was exhibited at Kensington last year, but was only about one 
uartez the size of the present reproduction. One’s attention is also 
arrested by No. 145, which represents the famous hemicycle of the 
theatre in the Palace of the Beaux-Arts at Paris, and painted by 
Paul Delavoche. This proof is about two feet long, and evidently 
required great skill in the photographer, owing to the extreme 
ength of the picture in relation to its comparative lowness in 
height, and was so difficult a subject to render that one of the 
principal Paris photographers, after several months’ efforts, had to 
relinquish it, when recourse was had to M, Bingham, whose success 
is therefore more creditable. The subject is so well known that it 
is unnecessary to say more than that it was entirely the work of 
Delaroche himself, untouched by any of his pupils. In the photo- 
graph we find fully defined the countenances of all the great artists 
of the past ages. It forms one of the series in the Galerie Photo- 
graphique, published by Goupil & Co., which, from its choice cha- 
racter, has already an European reputation. Proofs are very taste- 
fully mounted by this firm. The admirer of old paintings will be 
much pleased with the copy of Apollo and Marsyas, by Raphael, the 
lights, shadows, and definition being as good as if the reproduction 
were from a crayon drawing, and not from a picture renowned for its 
colour, drawing and tone, though*browned with age and varnishes. 
A copy of this proof was exhibited at the last exhibition in Londen. 
The Atheneum, inits review at the time, asked, why was the photo- 
grapher’s name concealed? I could answer this question at length, 
but will content myself by saying, simply to hide the name of the 
successful operator, Monsieur Bingham, to whom the owner of the 
picture came over from England. 

The copy of the painting by Alfred de Dreux, of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., is the best and most characteristic representation 
of His Majesty that has yet been published. He is seated on his 
favourite charger at a review, while the army defiles before him. 

Bisson Fréres are noted for their excellent reproductions of en- 
gravings, which have a sharpness and beauty of tone not surpassed 
in this exposition; they have also a reputation for their views of 
the monuments of France, &c., but of which they must take more 
care. No. 170, inscribed in the catalogue as central doorway of 
the Cathedral of Reims, is in reality a view of the lower part of the 
fagade of Notre Dame, at Paris, but it is quite a caricature of the 
front of this church—the lines of the architecture, which should be 
perpendicular, rapidly converge from the ground line towards a 
common centre in the upper part of the picture, which defect 
quite destroys the effect of the design and proportions. Such 
deviations in a severe architectural view cannot be allowed to 
pass uncondemned. No. 171—view of the Hotel de Ville, Paris—is 
not equal to the view published by Baldus, which, strange to say, 
he does not exhibit. Nos. 172 and 173 are, perhaps, the finest 
proofs Bissons expose, and for the details of the sculpture, the 
lights and shadows, the very veins of the stone-work are not to be 
excelled; the perpendical lines and perspective of the architecture 
are faithfully represented. These two views are admirably printed 
from the negatives of M. Godet, to whom much credit for the 
excellency of his manipulations and judgment is due. 

Disderi & Co. exhibit the best portrait in the gallery; it is one 
of very large size, taken by a lens made by Hermagis, sixteen 
centimetres in diameter, and is wonderful for its definition, model- 
ling, and illumination. The mounting does credit to Disderi’s taste, 
the biseaw being of a pleasing shade of drab which, with lines of 
tooling and gold, relieves and adds value to the colour of the proof, 
which is well printed. There is.a frame enclosing portraits, for 
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visiting cards, of members of the imperial family, which are as 
inferior as the abovenamed portrait is good. Prince Napoleon is 
represented like a Daniel Lambert ; the faces are badly lighted and 
dark, as if under-developed. Disderi had lately the honour of re- 
ceiving the Emperor, Empress, and the young Prince Imperial, at 
his atelier, on the Boulevards, the first photographer who has been 
so honoured. Messrs. Mayer and Peirson, to whom the imperial 
party had already sat, had the great disadvantage of having to 
operate at the palace, with such indifferent light as came from a 
window, and the inconveniences attending a temporary service : 
this was pointed out to their majesties, but they were unwilling, 
at that time, to visit any aéelier. Mayer and Peirson were con- 
sequently unable to publish such excellent works as they are justly 
renowned for.producing at their gallery, and it is to their greater 
credit that the stereoscopic portrait of the Emperor yet remains 
one of the best, if not the best portrait yet before the public. Let 
us wait to see what Disderi, who has profited by the objections of 
Mayer and Peirson, will do, for he is commissioned to print 20,000 
proofs from the negatives he has taken. We are told that the little 
prince is headstrong and self-willed; and though Disderi says he 
succeeded well so long as he had the prince to himself, yet, when 
the Emperor and Empress arrived, and Disderi prepared for a group 
of three, his highness spoiled nearly every picture by moving during 
the exposure of the plates. The mode of operation, it is said, was 
thus arranged to save time and proceed with despatch: the glasses 
being all cleaned, one operator collodionised and sensitised them; 
Disderi posed, while a second operator focussed, and a third de- 
veloped. Disderi’s mode of operation was to count one to seven, 
while the plate was exposed, begging his august patrons to remain 
still until he pronounced the final seven! During one pose 
Disderi, chronometer in hand, commenced one! two! three! when 
the young heir to his father’s greatness changing his posture to 
that of Achilles, in Hyde Park, shouted srvEN! to the uncon- 
tainable but uncourtly laughter and amusement of the Emperor 
and Empress. But oh! ye photographers, what would you say of 
the perseverance of your great Parisian brothers, who previously 
having procured a model, and arranged him differently thirty or 
forty times, so as to secure an unimpeachable pose, the position of 
the hands, feet, and head, being all carefully marked for after use ? 
judge then of and pity the chagrin of the unhappy Disderi at this 
contretemps. 
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eacticnl Iustenctions ou Coloring Photographs. 

By Aurrep H. Watt. 

CHAPTER III. (Continued.) 

ON COLOURS AS PIGMENTS. 
PAINTS or pigments have properties apart from such as they pos- 
sess merely as colours, viz.i—purity of colour, transparency, quality 
of working, and of drying, body permanency, &c.—some know- 
ledge of which is of evident importance to the embryo colourist. 

As these instructions will combine colouring in oil, water, and 
powder, or dry colours, I skall now consider the various paints 
with regard to the requirements of these several processes. 

The properties of pigments vary with the vehicles in which they 
are used, the grounds on which they are laid, &c.; and these pro- 
perties are also modified through combination with other paints. 
Their colours are sometimes injured by light, or the absence of 
light, by pure or impure air, by damp, by oxygen, sulphureted 
hydrogen, &c.—some by one cause, some another, some more, 
some less. Many pigments must be altogether rejected by the 
conscientious artist, but we have plenty which are good, although 
some of these require the exercise of judicious care. I will now 
give a list of the principal pigments in use, pointing out the pecu- 
liar defects and advantages of each one. 

WHITE, 

The complementary of black, gives depth to, and harmonises 
with, all other colours. By mixture, it forms those tints of colour, 
which being nearly allied to light, at once catch the eye, by ap- 
parently advancing before the colours and shades about them; it 
should be pure and permanent. 

In oil painting, an English white lead, called flake white, is most 
used. Too much oil should be avoided in its preparation and 
application, as it will otherwise become discoloured: a little black 
should be employed with it, to counteract its tendency to turn 
yellow. This pigment should not be used in water-colour paint- 
ing, as, when unprotected by some “ vehicle,” it rapidly blackens. 

In water colours the best whites are the “Constant” and 
“Chinese.” Constant white is sulphate of baryta — Chinese white 


is a preparation of oxide of zinc: each of these possesses great 
advantages. White is seldom used in tinting with dry colours. 
OF YELLOW PIGMENTS. 

Yellow being closely related by its luminous character to white 
ight, is always very prominent and attractive in a picture. Being 
a very delicate colour, its brilliancy is too easily lowered, and its 
primary beauty destroyed by mixture with other pigments; great 
care should therefore be directed to the preservation of its purity. 
Yellow pigments are very numerous; some are beautifully trans- 
parent, others opaque. I shall only name such as are more 
generally used. Perfectly pure yellows are very rare. y 
Gamboge — A most useful colour, both in oil and water — very 
bright and transparent: being a gum-resin, it serves a similar pur- 
pose to that of varnish in the preservation of other colours, more 
particularly when water is the medium. Although it is not quite. 
permanent, it could with difficulty be dispensed with, especially by 
photographic colourists, 

Indian yellow — A very rich full yellow (more useful in water 
han oil painting, being in the latter case very fugitive, but in the 
former tolerably permanent), is an urio-phosphate of lime; is not 
injured by foul air, and is sometimes (I think erroneously) called 
permanent. 

Gall Stone—A very powerful golden colour, more eligible for 
water than oil medium, although not permanent in either; an 
animal secretion, chiefly in use among flower painters. It must 
be used with extreme care, and well shielded from chemical action. 

Cadmium yellow —A very brilliant metallic production, per- 
manent both in oil and water ;* of tolerable power, and much used 
in draperies. 

Naples yellow should not be applied in water, although such 
colourists as use body colour for painting flesh tints compound 
most of them with this dangerous pigment; protected in oil by 
varnish, it is however safe and very useful, working well, drying 
quickly, by becoming hard, and is almost indispensable in mixing 
flesh tints. It must not be* brought into contact with iron; a 
pallet-knife of ivory should therefore be used, and such colours 
as contain iron avoided in its application to compounded hues; it 
is obtained from zine and antimony. 

Yellow ochres are not powerful or brilliant, but are the most 
ancient and honest of pigments, pleasing in hue, permanent, and 
working well in oil and water: they vary in colour from a rich 
broken yellow to a warm brown, are semi-opaque, and are always 
useful both in themselves and for compounding. They are earths. 

Raw Sienna— An ochre; is permanent, and of good power; has 
more body than the ochres, and is more transparent; a very good 
and useful pigment both for water and oil. 

Chrome yellows are very pure, bright, and of good body, useful 
in oil and water: their permanency is a disputed ‘point, but few 
painters reject them. In mixtures they must be used with extreme 
care (Prussian blue is entirely destroyed by them). They are 
chromates of lead. 

Lemon yellow — A delicate, permanent preparation from platina 
I use this instead of Naples yellow i water: itis somewhat opaque 
but works well either in touches or washes. 

(To be continued.) 


Errata.—tn the last portion of this article two or three typographical 
errors escaped correction; they were, however, of but little importance 
to the sense, save the two following, viz—in page 154, first column, for 
“the red zs green,’’ read ‘the red zs green; for “art interest’ read “ art 
student.” 

BASE 


PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO MuskeTry.—A series of interesting 
and valuable experiments have been made during the last few days, 
by Lieutenant Walker, 79th Highlanders, of the School of Musketry 
Staff, Hythe, in the application of the photographic art to the 
science—for such it has become—of musketry, with a view of ob- 
taining, by means of the former, a true and exact copy of the tar- 
get practice of a section, or any other number of men at one or 
more targets. We are glad to learn that these experiments haye 
been attended with a most satisfactory result, Lieutenant Walker 
having established by them the important fact that, by means of the 
chemical influences of light, every “hit” or impingement of a bullet, 
however slight, can be transferred from the target to paper with 
an infallible accuracy, and a celerity which at once renders obsolete 
the former tedious and, oftentimes, inaccurate method of copying 
by the hand the impression made by each shot on the target's sur- 
face into a diagram, which had previously to be prepared for the 
purpose. This novel adaptation of photography will be found 
peculiarly useful in testing the comparative merits of different 

* I have heard of no instance to the contrary, but it is a recent introduction, 
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firearms; and in these days of volunteer rifle corps it would prove 
highly useful and interesting if each company had a photograph 
taken of its target practice ; and, as any falsification of returns would 
by this plan he rendered impossible, on a great comparison being 
made of them throughout the country, it would at once be seen to 
which corps belonged the palm for the best shooting. — Hythe 
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No. XIII. “= 
My Dear EvsEsius, 

I had not the remotest intention of wounding 
your feelings in my last epistle. You crowed so loudly over your 
first chicken, that I thought it would do you no harm to set you 
down a peg, and take some of your conceit out of you. Had I not 
done so, you would doubtless have put an end to this correspondence, 
by turning round and commencing to teach me. I scorn to flatter, 
but am not tardy in rendering justice where itis due. I should 
have been but a blind teacher, and you the dullest of pupils, if by 
this time you had not arrived at some fair degree of proficiency ; 
but to allow you to suppose you had reached the goal, would have 
been to stultify you for ever. It is just twenty years ago since I 
made my first photographic experiment, and although I feel as 
capable of obtaining a good picture as any of our craft, 1 am no 
more certain of a good result beforehand, nor of the power to com- 
mand success, than I was at the commencement. You may con- 
sider this a very humiliating confession, but the fact is due to the 
delicate and subtle nature of the art. You may take pictures every 
day for a month with scarcely a single failure, when suddenly a flaw 
appears, which it takes a week or more to set right. 

I have heard of photographers who were born such. 
forth, like Minerva from the head of Jove, full grown and full 
blown, but Iavow I never saw one. Once upon a time I looked 
into the operating room of one of theSe conjurers, and saw a woe- 
ful waste of nitrate of silver, and a perfect chaos of bottles, dishes, 
paths, pewter pots, and tobacco pipes, but I saw few good pictures, 
I was forced to the conclusion that the professor bought his 
triumphs ready made. But cheer up, my dear Eusebius. You are 
as far advanced in our art in the short space of six months as I 
could have been in twelve years, because I had to await its growth 
and development. Your name is wafted from Indus to the pole. 
The printing-presses of America, India, and Australia, spread the 
name of Eusebius far and wide over the ever-extending map of the 
civilised world; and should you ever make a visit to New York or 
Philadelphia, you will be féted in such a style as will make Dickens 
and Thackeray envious. Your productions will be sought for with 
avidity by the connoisseur collectors who love to enrich their port- 
folios with the treasures of our art. Eusebius, you"are born to 
greatness—I will not thrust it upon you. But, credat Judeus! there 
are heretics who would deny your existence—who would persuade 
their dark little world that you are only a myth! Send the certi- 
ficate of your baptismal register to our publisher, and he will 
publish it in his next number, and so prove to the world that 
Eusebius, the son of Theophilus, is of good descent, and can flout 
at the witlings of Tooley Street. 

But truce to this digression—let us resume business. Your last 
pictures, which the carrier has just brought me, arrived in good 
condition, and I can honestly pronounce them better even than 
your first picture, which, seriously speaking, was very good. Do 
abate one jot of care and skill in your manipulations: success is not 
apt to make us careless, and you may soon find yourself floundering 
in a slough of despond, amid fog, spots, streaks, stains, and al the 
other mosquitoes of the operating room. 

But “summer is a-coming in,” as the poet sings, and you will be 
longing to start on a campaign, to try your prowess in the tented 
field. You will want the best “preservative” process, or the most 
perfect “dry” process. You will be debating the merits of Taupe- 
not, Fothergill, and Despratz, and decide upon employing turpen- 
tine-waxed-paper, because it is the least cumbersome, and will 
enable you to dispense with a “navvy” to carry your knapsack. 
I shall, therefore, devote the remaining space of this letter to the 
details of that process, because it is one that has many recom- 
mendations to the neophyte, who is very apt to be discouraged by 
difficulties. Ihave pictures taken by the turpentine-waxed-paper 
process, which few would believe but that they were printed from 
collodion negatives. 

Turpentine, it must be confessed, is not so savoury as raspberry 
syrup, still it is not to be despised. I could save myself a great 
deal of trouble if, instead of describing the modus operandi of this 
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section of photography, I were to tell you to buy a shilling pam- 
phlet upon it. But that would be wngenerous and unkind. I 
know to my cost how little can be got from books by those who 
are ignorant and seeking information. Few who write on 
these matters possess the art of communicating their instructions 
in a clear, concise, and methodical manner, or of arranging their 
ideas in the proper order of succession. Mounting on stilts, they 
can rarely descend to the level of the understandings of the un- 
initiated. In fact it is no easy matter to address intelligibly those 
who know nothing of the subject under consideration. It is abgo- 
lutely necessary to presuppose a certain amount of knowledge in 
the learner, which becomes a stumbling block to his understanding, 
After this admission, it may seem something like arrogance in me 
to proceed, but I do so at all risks. 

It is of primary importance to obtain paper of the best quality 
for this process. You can buy Marion’s paper ready prepared, 
but you can prepare it yourself in the following manner :—Dis- 
solve in one pint of camphine one ounce of pure white wax, and 
add to the solution two drachms of pure iodine. The mixture be- 
comes violently agitated, and of a deep red colour, which afterwards 
changes to a golden yellow. Then add to it two ounces by 
weight of castor oil. Immerse the paper in this compound for 
three or four minutes; it becomes transparent and like parchment 
in texture. Hang it up to drain and dry, and then keep it between 
the leaves of a blotting book until required for sensitising. It will 
keep in good condition for some time. 

This paper, when sensitised upon a nitrate of silver bath, yields 
very good negatives; but the paper not being very sensitive, it 
requires a long exposure in the camera. By employing a second 
process the exposure may be materially shortened, in fact the paper 
may be rendered as sensitive as collodion. 

A sheet of the waxed iodised paper is floated for about fifteen 


minutes on the following solution : — 
Water panteo9 30650 20 ounces. 


Sugar of milk .... 1 ounce. 
Todide of potassium. . 3 drachms. 
Bromide of potassium.......+. seosrseserereee 40 grains, 
The sensitising bath is composed as follows : — 

Distilled water csesccercssscesserreesevesre 8 OUNCES. 
Nitrate of silver ... ‘4 drachms. 
Todide of potassium 4 grains. 
Acetic acid ....... . 4drachms. 


Citriciacidaye...- eens . 4 grains. cs 
When sensitising the paper you will require three dishes — ono 
to contain the filtered nitrate solution, the others to contain dis- 
tilled water. The paper is to be floated on the solution until it 
loses its red hue, which will be in two or three minutes, then re- 
moved to the first dish of water, and freely moved about in it, and 
next transferred to the other dish, and when well washed hung up 
to drain and dry, first removing the excess of moisture by placing 
the sheets between folds of blotting paper. This operation must 
be carried on in a darkened room. 

The time of exposure in the camera will of course depend upon the 
intensity of the light; it will vary from half a minute to two or 
three minutes: be careful to avoid over-exposure. Development 
should be effected on the same day as the exposure if possible: 
sometimes the paper will keep in good condition longer, if placed 
in an air-tight box, but it cannot be implicitly depended upon, 
The developing solution is made by adding four ounces of a satu- 
rated solution of gallic acid to four ounces of water and eight 
minims of the sensitising solution. Float the paper, exposed side 
downwards, for a few minutes upon this bath, until the paper be- 
comes flat and the image has begun to appear, then with a glass 
triangle push it into the solution, and keep it beneath the surface— 
a task of some difficulty, as the paper, being saturated with wax, 
will not easily become wetted, and rises to the surface. The de- 
velopment must be prolonged until the sky appears intensely 
black, as the intensity becomes much reduced in the subsequent 
fixing solution. If the proofs acquire a dirty yellow colour in the 
developing bath, it is no prejudice to them, they will still yield 
good positives. When the proof is thoroughly developed, wash it 
in two changes of water, and then fix it in a solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda, of the strength of two and a half ounces to the pint 
of water. When the yellow iodide is all dissolved out, wash the 
proof for three or four hours in several changes of water, then re- 
move the moisture by placing them between folds of blotting 
aper, and suspend them in the air to dry. 

If the proofs present a mottled appearance, hold them before a 
clear fire; they may possibly require a second waxing, which is 
performed in the usual manner. ols 
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Photographic Glossary. 

Mitrites — Salts formed by the combination of nitrous 
acid with the bases. The only one of interest in photography 
is the nitrite of silver. 

Mitrite of Silver — A compound of nitrous acid and 
oxide of silver, containing one atom less of oxygen than the 
nitrate. It crystallises in long slender needles, soluble in one 
hundred and twenty parts of water at 60°. Fused nitrate of 
silver is apt to contain nitrite, which, when present in a 
nitrate bath, is liable to produce fogging. 

Nitro-Muriatic Acid: Nitro-Hydrochloric Acid — A mix- 
ture of hydrochloric and nitric acids, called also aqua regia, as 
it enjoys the property of dissolving gold, the king of metals. 
If a metal is immersed in this compound it dissolves rapidly 
in the state of chloride. The metal encounters chlorine in 
the nascent state under circumstances in which the combina- 
tion takes place most easily. Aqua regia acts as a very ener- 
getic oxidiser. 

Nitrous Acid—An acid which contains two atoms less 
of oxygen then nitric acid. When dry binoxide of nitrogen 
and oxygen gases are mixed in proper proportions and exposed 
to the temperature of zero, they condense into a limped blue 
liquid, which is nitrous acid. It is decomposed by water, 
therefore cannot be made to unite directly with the metallic 
oxides; but a well defined series of nitrites may be formed by 
indirect means. 

Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid — Fuming sulphuric acid. 
It is a combination of two equivalents of sulphuric acid and 
one equivalent of water; its density is 1:90. It is distin- 
guished from ordinary sulphuric acid in containing less water. 

Mitrogen — A colourless, inodorous gas, unsuited to 
respiration or combustion. It forms, however, nearly eight- 
tenths of the atmospheric air. Its combinations with oxygen 
are very important in chemistry and the arts, especially nitric 
acid. 

Objective —'The name given to the various combi- 
nations of lenses employed in photography. It is a useful 
word, as it expresses the series of lenses which combine to 
form a compound, which is commonly but erroneously termed 
the lens. The origin of the word objective is in consequence 
of the compound in the telescope and microscope being towards 
the object. 

Oxalates — Combinations of oxalic acid with the bases. 
Those of most interest to the photographer are the oxalates 
of iron, silver, and soda. 

Oxalic Acid —This acid is found in very considerable 
quantities in various vegetables, combined with potash or lime, 
and it may be prepared artificially by the action of nitric acid 
upon sugar, starch, cellulose, &c. It is white, solid, of a sharp 
sour taste, soluble in water and in alcohol. It is a very active 
reducing agent, and is capable of playing an important part in 
photography. Its solution reduces the salts of gold with 
facility. : 

Oxides — Compounds formed by the direct union of 
oxygen with other bodies, bear the general name of omides, 
which are, for convenience, divided into three principal groups 
or classes. The first division contains all those oxides which 
resemble, in their chemical relations, potassa, soda, or the 
oxides of silver or of lead: these are termed alkaline, or basic 
oxides, or salifiable bases. ‘The oxides of the second division 
have properties exactly opposed to those of the bodies men- 
tioned: oil of vitrol and phosphoric acid may be taken as the 
typical representatives of this class; they are called acids, and 
they tend strongly to unite with the basic oxides. When this 
happens what is called a salt is generated, as sulphate of 
potassa or phosphate of silver, each of these substances being 
compounded of a pair of oxides, one of which is highly basic 
and the other highly acid. The third group, from their slight 
disposition to enter into combination, are neutral oxides, of 
which the black oxide of manganese is a good example. It 
very frequently happens that a body is capable of uniting with 
oxygen in several proportions, forming a series of oxides to 
which it is necessary to give distinguishing names, such as 
the protoxide, binoxide or deutoxide, teroxide or tritoxide, 
sesquioxide, peroxide. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
- Paris, June 25, 1859. 


WHEN we consider how wide is the domain, and how extensive 
the applications, of photography, we cannot but be surprised to see 
how slowly they are recognised, and how little apt we are to avail 
ourselves, not only of the unique facilities afforded by photography, 
but of many other discoveries of modern science. ‘There is a mor- 
bid eagerness for the new, but a singular apathy in adopting it 
when found. Discoveries*of the utmost importance are repudiated 
simply because they disturb our habitual notions, and involve the 
necessity, in accepting them, of a change in habits. I do not know 
of a sadder or more humiliating task than that of looking over the 
annals of discovery and invention. Things, which if adopted by 
society, would affect great improvement in its social condition and 
welfare, lie dormant and unproductive for no other apparent reason 
than because they were not familiar to the past generation. Many. 
of them are rediscovered, and bring loss and disappointment upon 
the discoverers. <A list of the discoveries and inventions of the 
present century, for instance, having for their object the improved 
ventilation and heating of our dwellings, with other items of do- 
mestic comforts, would filla volume. Yet not in one house ina 
hundred will you find them introduced. And so it is with many 
other things. The world appears to prefer its old ways, with all 
their inconveniences, to the adoption of new ones; just as the 
individual prefers his old shoes and coat to the new, simply because 
they fit easy. 

Photography has not fulfilled a tithe of the indications it pro- 
mised, It is too much limited to mere pictorial representation, 
Its value as a most accurate delineator is generally admitted, but 
very seldom acted upon in the majority of instances where its aid 
would prove of the utmost importance. ‘The artist accepts its aid 
with a certain air of condescension; acknowledging its value but 
neglecting its assistance, he acts as if he were jealous of it. The 
architect but rarely invokes its aid, nor does the engineer or sur- 
veyor. The microscopist and the astronomer make a show occa- 
sionally of applying it to their respective pursuits, and now and then 
the surgeon employs its aid in delineating bases of extraordinary 
deformity, or of uncommon interest. But it is to pathological 
science that the peculiar resources of photography promise the 
most important results. I have seen at Clamait some stereoscopic 
views of regional anatomy, with representations of the lymphatic 
vessels. Any one who has examined drawings of these objects 
will acknowledge how extremely difficult it must be for the hand 
of the artist to trace what his eye perceives. In fact it requires 
that the artist should be also an anatomist. A photographic artist 
is permanently attached to La Clinique, whose special office it is to 
obtain representations of cases both before and after operations, 
hus providing a record of each interesting case which will be use- 
ul hereafter, not only as a reference but as a means of instruction. 
T have lately examined with the deepest interest some exquisite pho- 
ographic illustrations of comparative embryology, taken by an en- 
husiastie anatomical friend of mine, which when given to the 
world will excite, Iam sure, the greatest interest and admiration. 
This series of human embryology is complete; he has obtained 
delineations of the foetus, at every stage of growth, at intervals of 
fourteen days. He has also a series of the sheep, another of the 
dog. Another series represents every succeeding day’s progress in 
he incubation of anegg. After viewing these representations, and 
comparing them with engraved plates of the highest class, I could 
but award the palm of superiority to the photographer, and I felt 
proud, too, that I was myself a humble follower of so valuable an art. 
What artist has ever succeeded in depicting the diseases of the 
eye? But the photographer steps boldly forward, exclaiming, 
“That task is mine!” M. Cusco, an eminent surgeon has, as I 
ately intimated, obtained photographic images of abnormal con- 
ditions of the choroid, taken both from the living subject and the 
dead, which possess much interest and value to the ophthalmist. 
The anatomical changes of the deeper membranes of the eye can 
only seldom be verified by direct examination: their decomposi- 
ion takes place very rapidly, consequently they are but little 
known. But ophthalmoscopic observations increase daily, de- 
manding strict anatomical control, which alone can fix the opinions 
of pathologists as to the value of these operations. Nothing will 
etter conduce to this end than photographic images of these 
occular lesions. The images exhibited by M. Cusco are (on a 
scale of 23 diameters), (a) the papilla; (4) a large portion of the 
choroid, deficient both of pigment and vessels, and where the 
sclerosique is seen by transparency; (¢) on the side opposite to 
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the papilla, a smaller spot of the same kind; (d) a wave of pig- 
ment circumscribing the papilla on its interior; (¢) the circum- 
ferential portion of the choroid, in nearly its normal condition. 
Those who are acquainted with the difficulty of treating diseases 
of the eye will appreciate these photographs at their true value. 

My esteemed and learned friend, Dr. Ducheune, lately showed to 
me his “physiognomical album,” which is a new reading of La- 
vater. The album represents the muscles of the face excited by 
electricity. The subject operated upon was an old man, one side 
of whose face was paralysed. The results are very curious and 
instructive. 

Tn the human face there are great lines which command the ex- 
pression of the rest; the eyebrow is one of these, and the principal 
one: raised by means of a muscle which occupies the forehead, 
it expresses astonishment, surprise, or attention, On this account 
M. Ducheune calls the frontal the muscle of surprise. This action 
may be observed in the pit of a theatre at the moment of the 
rising of the curtain, when the eye opens widely to receive the 
impression which comes to it from without. ‘The opposite action, 
the lowering of the eyebrow, is produced by the upper portion of a 
muscle which enters into the composition of the eyelids, and 
which is known under the name of the orbicular. Its contraction 
expresses reflection, and for this reason is called the muscle of reflec- 
tion. A small muscle situated in the eyebrow, is called the muscle 
of pain, as it produces the expression of it when it is in action, 
Another muscle, the pyramidal, placed across the root of the nose, 
appears intended to express wickedness ; its energetic contraction 
produces an indescribable expression of ferocity upon the physi- 
ognomy : it has received the name of the muscle of wickedness. . 

Two other muscles, situated on the cheek, near the cheekbone, 
are the large and the small zygomatic, they produce weeping and 
laughter. There are many other muscles whose functions of 
expression are exhibited in this album, but as they occupy a less 
important rank than those named I pass them by. 

To appreciate the amount of influence exercised upon the ex- 
pression by each of the muscles, the contraction of each was 
successively provoked at the moment when the physiognomy was 
motionless; and the experiments were rendered more complete by 
the subject, in whom all the passions were in their turn evoked, 
being an old man, whose face was paralysed on one side. The 
contractions effected were first simple and isolated, expressive or 
inexpressive; then, proceeding from the simple to the complex, 
the muscles were contracted two by two, three by three, and in 
this manner compound contractions were obtained, which are 
termed concordant when they express a single passion, and dis- 
cordant when, on the contrary, they result in producing only 
grimaces. There are some muscles which enjoy the privilege of 
depicting by their individual action an expression which is peculiar 
to them — their simple contraction is then completely expressive. 
This effect was formerly attributed to simultaneous contraction of 
many muscles. The researches of Dr. Ducheune show that this 
apparent general contraction of the features o th® face is only an 
illusion produced by the influence of the lines of the eyebrow and 
of the forehead upon the other features, without other action than 
that of a relation of proximity, such as may be observed in dif- 
ferent colours placed side by side. In each study care was taken 
to excite only one side of the face at the commencement, leaving 
the other motionless; so that by covering them alternately, we 
may judge of the change effected in the picture submitted to ob- 
servation, Here we have developed a sort of living anatomy, 
which ought to be useful to artists. The physiologist will be 
better able to appreciate the functions of every muscle. The 
photography of the passions is delineated! But I hear the loud 
booming of the cannon at the Invalides — another glorious victory, 


T suppose ! — Adieu. J. 
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Gorrespoudence. 


LUNAR STEREOGRAPHS. 
To the Eniror. 

Srr,—In the early part of 1853, I took several collodion positive pictures 
of the moon, with the assistance of Mr. Thornthwaite; and as favourable 
circumstances presented themselves, I continued to do so alone, and I 
frequently placed two photographs, obtained at different epochs in the 
stereoscope, and proved to myself that a stereoscopic effect was obtainable 
in a greater or less degree. At that time I invariably placed the pictures 
in such a position as they apparently occupy in the astronomical tele- 
scope; but having resumed my experiments in 1857, it occurred to me to 
avail myself of the moon’s libration in latitude, and to fix the pictures in 
any position suitable for this object, however much they might require 
to be turned round from their apparent position in the telescope, The 


immediate result was that globe-like representation of the moon for 
which I had long sought; and having satisfied myself, I took an early 
opportunity of showing the result to my friends ; but I do not think that 
T exhibited publicly my Junar stereographs thus obtained until October, 
1857.—I am, yours, &e. WARREN DE LA RUE. 
The Observatory, Cranford, Middlesex, W. 
eee 


OXALIC ACID IN COLLODION. 
To the Eprror. 


Srr,—In your remarks in the last number of Tam PHoroGRAPuic JouRNAL 
upon what was stated by my friend, Mr. Williams, at the May meeting of 
the Photographic Society, you say, that ‘from the residues of twenty 
Winchester quarts of old collodion, no less than Ib. 5ozs. of oxalate of 
lime were obtained. 

As this was not the impression conveyed to my mind by what fell from 
Mr. Williams upon that occasion, I have drawn his attention to the 
matter, and have his authority to state (preparations for a journey to the 
continent preventing his communicating with you direct), that what he 
found was, not 1lb. 5ozs. of oxalate of lime, but enough oxalic acid to 
form, by precipitation with a lime salt, 1lb. 5ozs. of that substance. 
Since that time, on repeating his experiments upon other samples of col- 
lodion residues, iodised and uniodised, made with pure and methylated 
spirit, he has noticed the following curious fact, viz.—that old top1sED 
collodion yields oxalic acid; while plain collodion residues, whether made 
with pure or methylated alcohol, or ether, are found free from it. At the 
present moment, it is of course impossible to indicate the source of this 
substance, or the combination in which it exists. But I am sure the 
matter cannot be in better hands, and that upon Mr. Williams’s return to 
England he will continue his experiments with a view to the elucidation 
of it. 

You will psrdon my intruding so much on your time and space; 
but the question is one of yery considerable importance, and I think 
your observations might have a tendency rather to divert the attention 
of those who have the opportunity of working upon the subject out of the 
right channel,—I am, yours, &c. 

JOHN A. SPENCER. 

7, Gold Hawk Terrace, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

June 11, 1859. 

[We are always obliged by the correction of any error into which we 
have inadvertently fallen. The subject is one of great importance; but, 
independently of that, we are always glad to hear from Mr. Spencer,—Ep.] 

a AS 
DIFFICULTIES WITH DRY PROCESSES. 
To the Evrror. 


Srr,—The great readiness and kindness you show in endeavouring to 
extricate the readers of your Journal from their difficulties, induces me 
to trouble you with mine. 

Wishing to master one of the dry processes for taking landscapes, I 
began with trying the preparation of small plates; in doing this, I have 
entirely failed. I have prepared plates with metagelatine and with albu- 
men, by Fothergill’s and Lloyd’s modes, and also preceded them by coats 
of albumen and gelatine, as done by M‘Nab and others, and always had 
pictures showing more or less by transmitted light asif the film had been 
full of blisters. At first I attributed this to imperfect cleaning, and tried 
all plans of cleaning that have been proposed, also baking after cleaning, 
but without success; new and recleaned glasses have given the same 
results. I then attributed the defect to the collodion, which was old and 
slow, and procured a supply of Keene’s, but the pictures were still marked 
in the same way. Some, when fixed and washed, showed blisters, others 
only the marks of them by transmitted light. Nothing of the net-like 
appearance can be detected in the early stages of: development; it is only 
when it is pretty far advanced it shows itself, and it is not fully seen till 
the plate is clean. Iron and pyro-developers both give the same appearance. 

I am quite at a loss to imagine the cause. My nitrate bath was made 
chiefly new about six weeks ago, and has not been much used; it is neu- 
tral, and gives a good wet picture with Keene’s collodion. 

Last night I cleaned carefully three new small plates. No.1, I coated 
with dilute albumen; dried thoroughly at the fire, collodionised, sensi - 
tised, dried the back of it, put it two or three minutes in a bath of albu- 
men, diluted about thirty times with water, making the albumen flow 
back and forward over it, washed it with a good quantity of water flowed 
over it, and placed it on blotting paper to dry. No.2, I treated in exactly 
the same way, omitting the first coating of albumen. This morning I 
took three views of the house opposite my window, Nos. 1 and 2, on the 
two prepared plates, and 3 on a wet collodion picture—the same collodion, 
bath, developer, and cyanide being used for all. No. 8 was exposed three 
seconds, and gave a good picture, free from defect in the film. Nos. 1 and 
2 I send you, both showing the defect I complain of. The markings in 
different plates vary greatly in size, as you will see in the skies of two 
trial prints which are enclosed. 

The two plates I send were both alike when first completed, but 
thinking to make them safer for carrying, I wetted them, and poured 
some very weak gum-arabic on, which has greatly changed the appearance 
of No.1. This plate showed blisters when drying. The change on the 
film by the gum does not affect the reticulated appearance to be seen by 
transmitted light. 
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Tf you can help me.by directing me into the path so many say they 
find easy and certain, I shall be exceedingly obliged to you. 

I only want to get into the practice of some mode pretty certain in its 
results, to use as an amusement, and which I can leave off and resume as 
my other avocations allow me. Begging you will excuse the trouble I 
give you with this, I am, yours, &c. J. W. M. 

[Your case is well stated, except that you have omitted the details of 
development. We replied to you shortly in our last, and now proceed to 
give more extended details of manipulation, which we have no doubt will 
answer your purpose perfectly. 

The marks you allude to are due to the condition of the collodion 
befcre immersion in the sensitising bath, but even these would probably 
not have shown had your exposure in the camera been longer, say double 
the time you have previously given. In warm weather, the more quickly 
you get the whole plate covered with the collodion the better as a rule. 
If it will not flow readily, add a little chloroform, as directed in our last. 

Proceed as follows :—With the same collodion you have been employing 
coat your plate (either previously albumenised or not), and when well set 
immerse in the nitrate of silver bath. When ready remove and drain 
well. Avoid touching it with the naked fingers, but use india rubber 
finger stalls kept solely for the purpose. Attach a pneumatic plate-holder 
to the back, and pour on two drachms of distilled water for a stereoscopic 
sized plate. It will probably not flow well, but keep it in motion (which 
with the plate-holder is readily done), and, if necessary, pour it on and 
off with the measure until it dees cover the whole plate without showing 
any streaks. Pour off and again drain well. Take of dilute albumen (as 
under), one drachm, and still holding the plate by the pneumatic holder, 
pour it along one edge, and make it flow regularly across the plate by 
slightly inelining it, let the surplus drop off at the further corner (which 
it will do appearing milky), and when it ceases to drop, or nearly so, 
leave the plate in a horizontal position, by standing down the plate-holder 
for about a minute, while you prepare the next plate; then take it up and 
hold it under the tap, or with a spouted jug pour on it common filtered 
water very copiously, to wash away as much albumen as possible, pouring 
the stream on the centre of the plate, and allowing it to flow off from each 
edge in succession. Lastly, flush it with a small quantity of distilled 
water, just enough to cover it, and set it on end to drain and dry. When 
apparently dry, unless it be kept for several days before use, it will still 
want artificial heat; if so, place it for a few minutes upon a hot brick. It 
is more sensitive, and less liable to blister if perfectly dry. 

After exposure, when you wish to develop, just wet the surface all 
over, under the tap or otherwise, and drain pretty closely; cover it with 
your developing solution, to which a few drops of solution of pure nitrate 
of silver have been just previously added. ‘The developer may either be 
an iron one, or gallic or pyrogallic acid; the first restrained by the addi- 
tion of citric or sulphuric acid—(formule given in recent numbers)—or 
the last by citric or acetic acids; gallic acid requires no restraining acid, 
but takes a longer time to do its work. In cold weather we prefer iron, 
in hot, pyrogallic and citric acids. 

The albumen solution to be made as follows, viz. :— 


GWihi ber ofS parrsccisiers stalorronieverletieieisicle iste dou. good dh @biNay 
Ibligh ERNIE Sonconoodb Oded . 15 minims. 
Chloride of ammonium 8 grains. 
BV Viele ten Veraraneteretor tanetemeercreesiererovarcnmlct ete: 5 7 ounces. 


Mix, put into a large bottle, and shake well. Allow it to stand before 
using for twenty-four hours, and filter through sponge or cambric. It 
will keep good for a very long time.—Ep.] 


a 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DIFFICULTIES IN INDIA. 
To the Eprror. 

S1r,—Encouraged by the prompt and obliging way in which you answer 
correspondents who consult you respecting their photographic difficulties, 
I take the liberty of asking you to be so good as to assist me in getting 
out of a mess which I have got into in practising, or rather attempting to 
practise, Long’s calotype process, as described in pages 174 to 179 of the 
Journal of the Photographic Society of the 22nd December, 1856. The 
paper is headed ‘‘ Modification of Paper Processes,” by Mr. Charles A. 
Long. I am told that Mr. Long is a first-rate photographer. However 
that may be, I cannot manage his modified calotype process at all; and I 
am very desirous, therefore, of getting the opinion of so eminent a critic 
as yourself upon it. In case you cannot conveniently refer to that number 
of the London Journal, I quote Mr. Long’s own words:— 

“ Take of gelatine half an ounce, and dissolve thoroughly in one quart 
of distilled water. When quite dissolved, add one and three-quarter 
ounces of iodide of cadmium, Stir the mixture, still warm, until the 
whole of the cadmium salt is dissolved; then throw it into a ‘funnel’ and 
filter,” &c. 

This is Mr. Long’s cadmium iodising solution. But I cannot make it; 
for the instant I commence adding the cadmium, the whole coagulates 
into a mass of sticky gluten, adhering to every thing most unpleasantly. 
With a great deal of perseverance I could not bring it into solution. I 
haye tried repeatedly, and met with the same disappointment; and yet 
Mr. Long speaks in the highest terms of this process. I am all the more 
anxious to succeed in making a good cadmium-iodised paper, because I 
have an idea that it would be just the thing for such a climate as this. I 
need scarcely say, then, I shall be very much obliged if you will kindly 


indicate the probable cause of my failure, or suggest a better way of 
making a good cadmium calotype paper for use with gelatine. I shall 
anxiously look for your reply in the June or July number of your Journal. 
A really good paper process is still a desideratum out here. The collodion 
process can only be worked out here, with any degree of certainty, during 
four months of the year. Do you think that the new alcoholic collodion 
(Ma. Elliot’s ?) would do very well out here during the hot weather? If 
you think you can recommend the trial of alcoholic collodion, you would, 
Lam sure, confer a great boon on many photographers in India, by in- 
serting in your Journal a good formula for making it, mentioning, espe- 
pecially, the specific gravity of the ether and the alcohol, and the descrip- 
tion of gun-cotton best adapted. 

I have one more favour to ask. Can you recommend Mr, ——_—’s 
new Petzval combination of portrait and landscape lenses, which he makes 
in this way :— 

A, B, and C are used together for portraiture; but for landscapes the 
back lens and cell C are removed, A and B remaining in the same position 
as for portraits. The diaphragms go in at EB. 

If this principle is a really good one, I cannot understand why there 
should be so great a difference between Mr.——’s and Mr. ———’s prices. 
The jast mail has brought out news of Mr. Sutton’s new architectural 
lens —“ Sutton’s Triplet.” Can you speak favourably of it? I want to 
order out a first-rate landscape lens, but I am at a loss which to get. I 
would prefer a good combination for portraits as well as landscapes. 
Excuse my troubling you with such questions. We poor photographers 
out here have not half the advantages of people in England in regard to 
consulting such eminent authorities as yourself. Your Journal is very 
popular in Calcutta. I sincerely hope your letters to “ Eusebius” will 
enter fully into the subject of lenses and cameras. 

I nearly forgot to mention that the beautiful specimen of photolitho- 
graphy, published in your Journal of the Ist February last, has created a 
great sensation out here.—I am, yours, &c. 

Calcutta, 8th April, 1859. PLASSEY. 


[Salts of cadmium and some other metallic bases coagulate albumen, 
but we are not aware that they have the same effect upon gelatine. What 
kind of the latter did you employ? We think if you dissolve your iodide 
of cadmium in water before adding to ordinary gelatine solution, you will 
avoid the annoyance complained of. 

Should we return to paper negatives at any time, we should be inclined 
to follow a suggestion thrown out some time ago by Mr. Mayall, and take 
albumenised paper as a foundation to work upon. 

The ordinary albumenised paper prepared for positive printing might be 
floated upon the solution as given by Mr. Long, and after drying, sensi- 
tised on the aceto-nitrate bath in the ordinary way, and slightly washed 
before use in the camera. 

By attaching a sheet of albumenised paper to a glass plate at its angles, 
it could be readily covered with iodised collodion; if then immediately 
detached and floated on the usual sensitising bath, and afterwards washed 
and dried, a sheet of sensitised collodionised paper would be the result; 
but from certain experiments we have made, we have reason to expect 
that the picture, after exposure, would be on the albumen, and would be 
capable of development with pyrogallic and citric acids. 

We see no reason why, in India, plates prepared by Fothergill’s process 
should not be admirably available. Collodion, with a large proportion of 
alcohol, we think, would be advisable in a hot climate; but we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the actual working of what Mr. Sutton has 
called alcoholic collodion to be able to recommend it with any degree of 
confidence, though we think it very likely to be good. Mr, Sutton’s pub- 
jished formula is as follows :— 


Methylated ether, 8.G.-725 ......%... 


seoeee 2 fluid drachms, 


Methylated alcohol, ,,-800 boo o Wp ” 
TARO cocaooo00D00G800 boouddogununss 8 grains. 
To 8 ozs. of the above add 1 oz. of alcohol, as 

INERT cane ooononcbomMnoNGGS erccessee 9 Parts. 
\WENEP~ odoguacboss odrdoosouKHdbOO DELO 1 part. 


solve 14 grains of iodide of potassium. 

The iodiser introduced by Mr. Mayall, as given in a recent number of 
Tue PHorocraPHic JourNAL, would very probably be useful for your 
purpose. 

As regards lenses, you must remember that some kinds of glass vary 
much in density, and consequent dispersive power. This variation re- 
quires more careful adjustment of the relative curves of the different sur- 
faces to get the best effect than novices are aware of; and as it is easier 
to cultivate the hand than the brain, those who require the work of the 
brain must pay a price accordingly. ‘This will account for a great differ- 
ence in price demanded by two makers for what is apparently the same 
thing. 

There is a mistake in your apprehension of the method of using the 
lens alluded to; the three combinations are not intended to act together, 
but the front and back alone for portraits, and front and middle only for 
landscapes. 

We think you had much better not attempt to make the same lens do 
duty in two capacities, something must be sacrificed in quality to effect it. 
If you can afford it, you had better buy two separate articles. The lens 


you mention last is cumbersome, and only intended for one purpose. It 
is also very slow in action.—Ep.| * 
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DEVELOPMENT AFTER FIXATION. 
To the Epiror. 


Sir,—With reference to the various theories which I see given for the 
development of prints after being subjected to the action of a hypo solu- 
tion, I would be much obliged if you or any one will inform me whether 
it has yet been ascertained, by actual analysis, that silver in any style is 
contained in the image left. Should it turn out that there is actually no 
silver left, the possibility of producing an image by after-application of 
silver along with gallic acid, would indicate that the phenomenon was 
owing either to some wave power “‘impenduelle” or other influence dis- 
engaged during actinisation, by the silver salts having been retained by 
the film ; or else to the film having been thrown into some state of change 
analogous to eremacausis, rendering it a silver reducer. 

Iam, yours, &c. Curd cae 
—— 


CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM IN FOTHERGILL’S PROCESS. 
To the Hprror. 


Sir,—You will much oblige by answering in your next number, if pos- 
sible, the following queries :— 

(1) Is the use of cyanide of potassium incompatible with that of 
Keene’s collodion? Ihave scarcely patience for hyposulphite, but cya- 
nide makes the film so tender, that it ismext to impossible to keep it all 
on the glass during the last washing. Must I resign myself to the tender 
mercies of the slower salt, or is there any way of making my fast friend 
behave a little better? 

(2) Does it hurt the nitrate bath to filter it rather frequently, say once 
a week? My photographic room has to answer for chemical laboratory, 
carpenter’s shop, and sundry other uses, and it is not possible to keep all 
my solutions quite free from dust always; even if 1 keep them covered 
up dust will float in the atmosphere.—I am, yours, &c. 

London, June 23, 1859. A. H. B. 

[1. Not incompatible with Keene’s collodion in particular; the chief 
objection to its use being, that in conjunction with albumen the intensity 
is so reduced that a redevelopment is frequently necessary. The tender- 
ness of the film is possibly due to the removal of the albumen by the 
cyanide of potassium. We think you will really save time as well as get 
a better picture by employing hyposulphite of soda. 

2. Not if you keep a funnel and filter paper exclusively for the purpose, 
using the same paper repeatedly —Eb.] 


pees 
FOTHERGILL’S PROCESS. 
To the Error. 

Sm,—As you have published “I. H.’s” letters, so strongly con- 
demning Fothergill’s Process, will you kindly find room for a few 
words in favour of it, from one whoge experience has been just the 
contrary of his. I have tried it under every disadvantage, viz.— an 
acid bath used for positive portraiture, old collodion, that from age was 
quite useless for any other purpose, and some albumen that was prepared 
for coating plates as directed by Mr. M‘Nab, about two or three months 
old, With the first plate so prepared I got a negative of a building “ that 
was badly lighted” in six minutes, a print from which I enclose, with 
Goddard's lens, 13 inch focus, $inch stop. I have also used the process 
with Lloyd’s modification for printing transparencies, and my success 
has exceeded my most sanguine expectations. I do not think anything 
can be more certain or less troublesome. A few days since I received 
three prints from a gentleman in Ireland who has worked Fothergill’s 
process. Two of the prints were by that process, and one by wet 
collodion. The two from the dry plates were far the best: they were 
equal in manipulation to any that I saw in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, about six months since. 

Now, respecting Keene’s collodion, the following facts will go some 
way in proving its qualities. A gentleman here, a member of the Photo- 
graphic Society, sent for some of Keene’s collodion, and prepared twelve 
plates, six of them by Fothergill’s process, and six with oxymel. I went 
with him on one excursion, and he exposed seven plates: five were really 
beautiful negatives, and the others were pretty good. One of the oxymel 
negatives proved to be, in every respect, equal to wet collodion. I haye 
never before seen any dry process give such beautiful results as that of 


Fothergill’s. 
GLYCERINE versus SUGAR. 

Messrs. Murray and Heath have offered to photographers a substitute 
for the very easy and certain process first published by me in this 
Journal, nearly twelve months ago, for “ deferring the fixing of nega- 
tives.” There may be chemical reasons for so doing, similar to the rasp- 
berry syrup instead of oxymel ; but I know the glycerine will not answer 
so well, and advise photographers not to try it. The glycerine will foe 
the plate in a few hours, while by using the syrup plates will keep for a 
week, as I have proved by actual experiment. 1, when in London last, 
about six months since, called upon Messrs. Murray and Heath, and sug- 
gested to some one there to use the syrup in a bath, instead of water ; 
and also mentioned that the proportions were to be found in your Journal 
and in a contemporary: publication, 

You have kindly gievn me the credit of being the first to introduce the 
syrup in this way, for field work, in your last leader, and I may say I 
have never found it fail in its intended purpose. — Yours truly, 


Swansea. THOS. GULLIVER. 


IMPROVED PLATE RACKS. 
To the Eprror. 

Sm,—The suggestion by your correspondent “ Ajax,” in your publica- 
tion of the 15th May, is not quite new. I have a machine for cutting 
the grooves for plate boxes of the shape described, and find it much 
approved of. Enclosed is a sample.—Yours, &c. 

June 24, 1859. H, FRANCIS. 

pase 


PATENTS CONNECTED WITH PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 
To the Eprror. 

Sm,—In reference to the remarks in the first leading article of the 
number for the 15th inst., as to the subject referred to in Mr. Rejlander’s. 
letter, allow me to suggest as a remedy in some degree for the evil com- 
plained of, that a statement be from time to time set out in your Journal 
of all inventions (deemed as such), in any specification of a patent 
relating to photographic affairs, or of the apparatus and chemicals used 
therein, with a request to your readers for information whether any such 
invention had been previously in use. 

My own impression is, that except as to apparatus, it would be very 
difficult to secure a patent right for any improvement or invention relating 
to photography, and much more difficult to obtain evidence of a breach of 
such right from what is done in the mysterious gloom of the operating 
room. 

For the guidance of your younger photographers, [ have to suggest the 
use of a piece of gutta percha, made into the shape of a spout, being fas- 
tened to the necks of the bottles containing the developing and fixing 
solutions, by which means glasses can be dispensed with (except in the 
negative process), and also the use of an old metal teapot, with a piece of 
gutta percha tubing fastened round the spout of it, the outward-end of 
tubing being compressed into a longitudinal slit, as a washing utensil. 

London, 16th June, 1859. TI am, yours, &c. ea bemele 

[Unfortunately it does not appear at all difficult to obtain letters patent 

for almost any alleged invention or improvement in photography; and 
although but few of them would probably stand the test of a legal inquiry, 
that does not prevent the holders of said letters patent from taking or 
threatening legal proceedings against those who practice or use the 
alleged invention. This is precisely the wrong for which we desire a 
remedy; but to attain this it requires more than the influence of an 
individual, 
It is not easy to procure particulars of any matter;for which a patent is 
sought, except at certain very limited times, and then only with consider. 
able trouble. Itis a subject that has engaged much of our attention, and 
we have been endeavouring for some time past to organise a regular 
supervision, but without success hitherto.—Ep.] 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. Turnputn.—Wash with common filtered water, and then just cover 
the plate with distilled water before draining. 

Querist.—1. Wet collodion. 2. Pyrogallic. 8. Must be saturated — 
coat or plate immerse, and leave it in all night. 

Amicus.—We shall be happy to assist. you if you send particulars, 
simply saying you ‘do not succeed” is not enough. 

We are obliged for your kind offer, but we never hardly get within 
some miles of your locality; it would take us an hour and a-half to get 
home, even if fortunate in a conveyance. 

Vurrras, &c.—We are sorry to be obliged to decline a private reply — 
our time will not permit. Collodion of a fluid, contractile, and horny 
character, is what you require. Collodio-albumen is not good for the 
purpose — a moist plate being best. 

Your want of definition is most likely due either to an inferior lens or 
faulty focussing. Depth of shadow and clearness in the lights are not 
to be had if you over-expose. 

H. Dean (Exnter).—We always employ chloride of lime for removing 
stains of nitrate of silver from the hands: it is not so efficacious if the 
nitrate has become converted into hyposulphite, but we have frequently 
removed eyen the latter by continued application of the chloride of lime. 

Curonos.—Your best plan will be to adopt that suggested by Mr. Lyte. 
Make a solution of pyrogallic acid one ounce, in alcohol four ounces. 
Four minims (drops) of this solution represent one grain of dry pyrogallic 
acid. If the aleohol be pure and concentrated, the solution will keep any 
length of time. 

AnHyDRous ALconoL.—R. W. S. can obtain alcohol in a very high state 
of concentration, by filling a bladder with it, and suspending it, securely 
tied, in the sun, or in a warm room. The water gradually passes through 
the membrane, leaving the alcohol in a more concentrated state. Alcohol 
will not moisten bladder, and, consequently, does not permeate it. To 
those who do not possess the appliances of a laboratory, this simple method 
of obtaining concentrated alcohol is invaluable. 

Recrtyep.—‘Photographic Negative Processes,” “‘ Smith and Beck,” 
“J. B.,” “James,” “O. G. RB.” and “T. Marson.” 

«*x Our Notices of New Books are unavoidably postponed till our next. 

eege. 


Al] Hprrortan, Communications, Booxs ror Review, €c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 


All ApyrrisemEnts and Lerrers on the Business of this Journai 
should be addressed to the Pustisumr, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Amonest the various pursuits that may be regarded as rather 
*up-hill work,” photography in hot weather may certainly take 
its place. Not only are the incumbrances doubly heavy, the 
dark rooms or substitutes doubly stifling, but, worse than all, the 
chemicals, like spoilt children, are doubly troublesome, and just 
at a time, too, when you wish them to be upon their best beha- 
yviour. Of course one philosophises and invokes patience — pre- 
pares a plate with infinite care-—in short does every thing most 
scrupulously en régle, only to find a foggy landscape, or a sitter’s 
face the exact counterpart of mottled soap, as results. Such, at 
least, are the statements that reach us from several worthy cor- 
respondents, who appear to have exhausted all their known 
remedies, and tired out the patience of photographic friends by 
their clamorous demands for help. One writer piteously remarks 
that he has converted a friend into a bitter enemy by his unsuc- 
cessful attempts to procure aid, for the said friend being an 
amateur of stupendous reputation as a photographer, of whom it 
has been the custom to remark, when any unusually stubborn 
difficulty has arisen, “Oh! ask A about it; he'll be sure to get 
you out of it!” but lo! even he has no remedy for hot weather, 
and, worse than all, the faith of his followers has been shaken, 
the throne is in a tottering condition, and its occupant visits 
upon our correspondent’s unhappy head the penalty due toa 
convicted rebel: hence it arises that we are now the recipient of 
this “tale of sorrow,” not so much in the hope of our “ being 
able to administer relief as to afford at least our sympathy.” 

We have, however, really so many complaints upon the same 
subject— difficulties from temperature — that instead of replying 
in our “ Answers to Correspondents” to half the letters of the 
alphabet, ‘Constant Readers,” “Photos in Fixes,” &c., we pre- 
fer to discuss the matter here for general reference. 

It must be borne in mind that, as @ rule, chemical action 
is exalted in proportion to the elevation of temperature, while in 
gome cases re-actions of a very energetic character become 
totally arrested as temperature becomes reduced. We may ad- 
duce, by way of illustration, the phenomena of fermentation and 
decomposition. Is it then surprising that the operations, neces- 
sarily of a delicate nature, upon which photography is altogether 
dependent should, in like manner, be subject to derangement? 

The various ingredients employed by the photographer are 
each intended to play a special and definite part under certain 
conditions, one force being restrained by another until such time 
as it is possible for it to perform effectively under those condi- 
tions. If then the conditions be altered (in our case a given 
range of temperature), the “balance of power” becomes dis- 
turbed, and we have nought but anarchy and confusion instead 
of harmony and order. 

Let us consider now what are our difficulties. First, fog- 
ging of the plate in warm weather, whilst in temperate weather 
the same bath and chemicals yield satisfactory pictures. Now, 
supposing the bath to be neutral, or very slightly acid, the fog- 
ging generally arises from too small a quantity of acetic, citric, 
or other restraining acid in the developer. We call these vege- 
table acids restraining acids when thus applied, because, when 
present in sufficient quantity, they restrain the reducing action 
of the developing agent (probably by supplying oxygen), for a 
certain moderate amount of time, excepting where, under the 


influence of light, an amount of actinic force has been acquired 
sufficient to overcome this restrictive action, the amount varying 
with the temperature. When acetic acid is employed, which 
is a volatile substance, if the developing solution happen to have 
been mixed for some little time, in warm weather it soon parts 
with a portion by vaporisation. In any case, however, the 
quantity of restraining acid required is always more in hot than 
in cool weather. 

Some photographers attempt to make a compensation by extra 
acidity of the nitrate bath, and certainly this proceeding will to 
some extent remedy the evil; but it is one that we can scarcely 
approve, because although the requisite force is supplied, it is 
not brought into play at the best moment, previously to which 
time it is positively detrimental. Nitric acid is most effective 
in removing fogginess, but unfortunately it also produces mate- 
rially impaired aptitude for the reception of the actinic impres- 
sion. Moreover, the nitrate bath then requires restoration to 
its neutral condition on a return of ordinary temperature. We 
are strongly of opinion that it is highly desirable to keep the 
nitrate of silver solution in as uniform a condition as possible. 
-It cannot be denied, however, that under a very high tempera- 
ture it is almost impossible to secure clear plates without the 
presence of a very minute quantity of free nitric acid, and when 
this is the case we much prefer to introduce it by means of a 
little free iodine in the collodion, which gives it just where we 
want it, and in manageable quantities when we require. 

The sum of our argument then is as follows:—In hot weather 
double the quantity of the acetic or citric acid in your deve- 
loping agent, and if you still get fogey negatives add a drop or 
two of weak solution of iodine in alcohol to your collodion, enough 
to tinge it of a pale yellow colour. 

We now come to our second annoyance — a mottled appearance 
of the plates when removed from the sensitising bath. This 
we believe to be due to the unequal evaporation of the ether and 
alcohol from the collodion before immersion of the plate in the 
nitrate bath: we have frequently experienced this inconvenience 
personally, but have invariably found a remedy in the addition 
of a little strong alcohol to the collodion, and allowing a longer 
time for it to “set” before immersion of the plate in the bath. 


In our last we took exception to the explanation proposed by 
that eminent French photographer, M. Davanne, of the singular 
phenomenon noticed by Mr. Young, in connection with collodio- 
albumen. In our present number we have amongst our corres- 
pondence a communication from Mr. Barber, in which attention 
is drawn to another point, also bearing upon the same subject, 
which merits consideration. Our special object in adverting to 
it here, however, is to protest against the assumption that the 
photographic image is simply metallic silver, as has been affirmed 
by the gentleman above alluded to, M. Davanne, in conjunction 
with another celebrated French photographer, M. Girard. The 
two last-named gentlemen have done much in the investigation 
of the nature and properties of the photographic image, as con- 
nected with paper positive proofs; and the report of their labours, 
as published by the French Photographic Society, has been 
perused by all scientific followers of our art with considerable 
satisfaction. 
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We have, from time to time, in these pages, given an abstract 
of their results, and we are by no means inclined to undervalue 
the importance of them. We should, however, have been better 
pleased if they had been more ready to acknowledge the dis- 
coveries of those who preceded them, instead of apparently 
ignoring facts that were established by some of our English 
brethren in their “report,” and publishing observations as 
original, which were only corroborative of the conclusions of 
their predecessors. 

Amongst all the theoretical points propounded, that of the 
simply metallic nature of the image is one which we find it im- 
possible to acquiesce in, it not being in accordance either with 
some of the phenomena exhibited by certain chemical re-agents, 
or with the researches of our countryman and friend, Mr. Hard- 
wich, who demonstrated most clearly and satisfactorily that the 
ordinary photographic image upon paper consis/s of silver in 
combination with organic matter. 

The direct collodion positive upon glass resists, for a con- 
siderable space of time, the action of a weak solution of cyanide 
of potassium — this is not the case with a paper proof cither 
sun-printed or developed. Again, if the image were formed of 
metallic silver only, it should be capable of amalgamating with 
mercury — which it is not. Now, although we do not insist 
upon these facts alone as absolutely conclusive against the 
metallic theory, they certainly are opposed to it, and that very 
strongly, as is also the objection suggested in our present num- 
ber by Mr. Barber. 

MM. Davanne and Girard are still prosecuting their re- 
searches, and doing so with care and skill. We perceive, by the 
official report of the last meeting of the French Photographic 
Society, that they have inquired into the cause of change of 
tone from the action of the various fixing agents usually em- 
ployed, and have arrived at the conclusion that it arises from 
their more or less solvent action upon the size used in the 
manufacture of the paper, and that @ portion of the image pro- 
duced in the pressure frame being composed of silver in combina- 
tion therewith, it is, as it were, broken up. 

In proof of this supposition being correct they adduce the 
fact, that a positive picture subjected to the action of steam 
becomes reddened, in consequence of its dissolving out the 
starch or gelatine ; but they give no reason whatever why the 
image should be red, provided nothing but metallic silver be left 
behind. We do not find this the case universally, or even 
generally, with negatives or positives on glass — why, then, 
should it be so upon paper? But farther — upon paper, what- 
ever the fixing agent, the impression remaining after its action 
is universally red of some kind. Now, it may be only a co- 
incidence possibly, but it certainly appears significant, that Mr, 
Hardwich has shown that gelatine, in contact with nitrate of 
silver, and exposed to the light, produces an insoluble Ruv coin- 
pound, and, if we are not mistaken, the same has also been 
demonstrated with starch. 

It appears to us, then, that there is no reason whatever for 
regarding the photographic image upon paper as other than a 
compound of silver and organic matter —nay more, we are 
convinced that, ere they have concluded their researches, these 
eminent chemists cannot fail to arrive at the same conclusion : 
in fact, we fancy we perceive that they have taken the first step 
in that direction, and are heartily glad of it; but we take the 
present opportunity of again putting it upon record, that Mr. 
fardwich was undeniably the first to establish the true constitution 
of the photographic image. 


Amonest the many objects of interest to the microscopist, and 
which have excited the greatest amount of discussion relative to 
the true interpretation of their nature, are the various delicate 
lines or other elegant markings found upon the siliceous re- 
mains of some of the smaller diatomacea, an order of plants 
inhabiting both fresh and salt water, and which are many of 
them so minute as to be indistinguishable by the unassisted eye. 


As many thousands of these infinitesimally small organisms 
are frequently mounted upon a single miscroscopical slide, in a 
space less than a square inch in area, it is no easy matter, under 
the miscroscope even, to pick out some one particular specimen, 
the operation being very like that of “hunting for a needle in a 
ceart-load of hay;” and if this be the case with the owner of the 
slide, who may be supposed to have some idea of the locality 
where he may first have met with his illustrious stranger, the 
search for it might be regarded as almost hopeless by one un- 
acquainted with its position in the slide as well as its general 
aspect. 

In order to obviate the difficulty, various ingenious schemes 
were contrived by sundry members of the Microscopical Society 
to register the latitude and longitude, so to speak, of any object. 
Many of these are perfectly efficacious, but that which presents 
the greatest facility as regards economy, certainty, and utility 
combined, is one in which photography offers the means of con- 
structing the scale, uniformly and effectively, and for it we are 
indebted to the suggestion of Mr. Maltwood. 

Tt consists in drawing accurately to scale a square composed 
of 2500 smaller squares (fifty in each row), each one haying 
a siding of a quarter of an inch, 

In each of these squares, figures, in the form of a fraction, are 
clearly written, thus 4, 3, 4, 15, 17> &c., indicating the longitude 
and latitude of the square in which it is found. This mass of 
squares is then used as an original, to be reduced by photographic 
means from twelve-and-a-half inches to one inch square, and of 
course with the scale itself the figures are also reduced to micro- 
scopic dimensions, 

By means of a stop on the microscope stage the slide and the 
Finder can always be made to take the same relative positions ; 
and thus when an object is observed, the position of which it is 
desirable to register, we have only to replace it with the Finder, 
when, by looking through the instrument, the numbers indi- 
cating its position can be read off. 

To find an object already registered, the converse of this 
operation takes place. 

The following description of the instrument is that which 
Messrs, Smith, Beck, and Beck publish with it :— 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER. 


A“ Finder,” as applied to the Microscope, is the means of registering 
the position of any particular object in a slide, so that it may be referred 
to at a future time, and by any microscopist who possesses the Finder. 

The subject has been fully discussed in the pages of the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science, and the best plan as yet proposed is 
that of Mr. Maltwood (see Me. Jour. xxiii. p. 59). 
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Tt consists of a glass slide, 3 by 14 inches, with a scale (a) occupying 
one square inch, and consisting of 2500 squares, each of which is sepa- 
rately numbered with a longitude and latitude. 

The scale is in each instance an exact distance from the bottom and 
left hand end of the glass slide, which when in use should rest wpon the 
ledge of the stage of the microscope, and be pushed against a stop at the 
end; this stop, which is best as a simple pin, should be about one inch 
and a half from the centre of the stage, and at a point from the ledge as 
indicated upon the Finder at (6). 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


The object slide must be placed under the microscope with the same 
care as the Minder, and when some particular object is in the field of 
view, remove the object slide, put the Minder im its place, and read the 
numbers of the square that comes in view; this may be recorded upon 
the object slide, and to refer to the same object at a future time, the pro- 
cess has only to be reversed by first finding the particular square of the 
Hinder, and then by placing the object slide in its place. 
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We have taken great care to preserve an exact uniformity in the size 
of the scale and in its position on the slide, so that the registrations may 
avail any microscopist who possesses one of these Finders; we would at 
the same time mention that the ledges on the stages of microscopes are 
generally made at an angle, and when this angle varies, it may make a 
slight difference in the readings from the Finder, and principally on this 
account we have adhered to Mr. Maltwood’s original size of fiftieths of 
an inch for the squares in the scale. 

SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 6, Coleman Strect, London. 
May, 1859. 


Tu experiments of MM. Monckhoven, Krafft, and others, upon 
the ammoniacal solution of copper, discovered by Schweitzer 
to be a solvent of cellulose, with a view to its application 
in photography, reminds us of another possible substitute. 
A corresponding ammoniacal solution of nickel has also been 
shown as a solvent of silk; but of this latter substance there 
is a simpler solvent readily accessible to all, aud which may 
possibly be made available—-we mean sulphuric acid. We 
must admit, however, that neither of them, ammonia or the 
acid named, are particularly desirable substances to deal with 
in the hands of novices. We have made no experiments in 
connection with the subject; we simply know the fact, that 
silk is soluble in sulphuric acid, and throw out the suggestion 
to those experimenting in this direction. 


We learn from the American Journal of Photoyraphy that the 
number of members of the Photographical Society now exceeds 
one hundred, and as it has only been organised some four or 
five months as yet, we think the promoters have to be congratu- 
lated upon their success. At the fifth meeting, which took 
place on the 13th ult., Mr. Seely proposed the name of Mr. T. 
F. Hardwich for election as an honorary member, coupled with 
some well-deserved and graceful complimentary observations. 
The nomination was seconded by acclamation, and unanimously 
approved. 

Such an act as that above recorded is regarded as a compli- 
ment by English photographers generally, and it does much to 
promote sympathy and good feeling. Before the close of the 
meeting, it was also 

Resorvep —“ That the Corresponding Secretary be instructed to ad- 
dress letters of compliment to the Photographic Societies of London and 
Paris, assuring them of our desire to co-operate with them in the 
advancement of the art of photography.” 

In discussing the proceedings of a Foreign Society it is 
difficult to divest one’s remarks of an appearance of national 
jealousy; feelings of patriotism will more or less make them- 
selves visible when least intended. In any of the observations 
that we may make, we wish it to be distinctly understood that 
we shall endeavour to ignore nationality in photography, and 
adopt cosmopolitan principles. We must, make remarks ; we trust 
that they will be received only as intended — for the purpose of 
furthering our art. 

We notice in the organ already quoted, that Dr. Draper 
has been making an attempt to supply that photographic deside- 
ratum, an “ Actinometer,’ by employing for the purpose a 
solution of per-oxalate of iron, which, after insolation, reduces 
gold from a solution in direct proportion to the amount of actinic 
influence to which it has been subjected. 

This application is the same in principle as that suggested by 
Mr. Fowler, of Leeds, at the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science last year: a mixture of solutions 
of per-chloride of mercury and oxalate of ammonia were em- 
ployed, which under the influence of light are converted into 
carbonic acid, which is set free, and photo-chloride of mercury 
(calomel), which falls as a white powder. 

Dr. Draper's arrangement would not appear to be quite so 
economical as Mr. Fowler’s; but if it be more certain or more 
sensitive, it may possibly, notwithstanding this drawback, be 
adopted in preference. ‘The subject is one of great importance, 
and any who devote themselves to the solution of the problem 
deserve the thanks of photographers generally. 


WE perceive that the editor of Cosmos will persist in declaring 
that M. Saint Victor's statement of the property supposed by 
him to exist in tartaric acid of “storing up” light is incon- 
estible, notwithstanding the startling evidence to the contrary 
that has been adduced—or rather, we should say, the evidence of 
he fallacy of the points upon which M. Saint Victor relies, for 
it is difficult to prove a negative. We quote the assertion :— 
“Tartaric acid, like nitrate of uranium, has, and it is at the 
present day an incontestible fact, the property of storing up light 
in its condition of activity and chemical efficacy.” Such perse- 
verance in a better cause would be invaluable; but when exerted 
in the promulgation of mere speculation as an ascertained fact, it is 
positively mischievous, and we shall not cease to utter a protest 
until the alleged fact can be satisfactorily proved. To quote 
from our predecessor, “ pertinacity can only be met by the like.” 


ho 


EXPERIMENTS IN PARALLEL DIRECTIONS. 


We have before now remarked upon the singular manner in 
which Mr. Hannaford has been treading in the footsteps of Mr. 
Burnett. It is perhaps fortunate that we happen to have been 
in confidential communication with both of these gentlemen, as 
we can testify to the integrity of each of them as regards the 
other, which we do most emphatically. 

We say that Mr. Hannaford has been treading in Mr. 
Burnett’s footsteps advisedly, because Mr. Burnett was at work 
long before Mr. Hannaford; and we find that the principle in- 
yolved in the following process was actually communicated to 
us by Mr. Burnett, prior to Mr. Hannaford’s so doing, but only 
by a few hours. In short, having carefully examined and coni- 
pared our records we can positively affirm, that unless these two 
gentlemen had been in direct communication with one another, 
we do not see how it would be possible for either to have built 
upon the foundations laid by the other. 

Instead of noticing, under the head of ‘‘ Nnw Booxs,” a pam- 
phlet which we received about four weeks back, we do so here, 
as it plays a part in the following. We must however premise; 
that more or less of its substance we had previously received in 
writing from the author. 

Our readers may judge of our astonishment and indignation 
at receiving by post an imperfect copy of the pamphlet, but 
purporting to be written by an American, one John Brown, of 
New York, containing matter which we knew to be Mr. Burnett's, 
and couched in language and style unmistakeably his. This 
turned out to be Mr. Burnett's own doing, for a reason we may 
touch upon in a future number. For the present we will be 
content to give the preface to the pamphlet, then a paper of Mr. 
Hannaford’s, and thirdly, a letter from the same gentleman — 
all being full of interest. 


Photographic Negative Processes on Waaed and Plain Papers and 
on Glass. Specimen—Formule, and Remarks, by C. J. BURNETT. 
London: Joun SAnForD, 18, Red Lion Square. Edinburgh: 
Cotin SincLArIR, 69, George Street. 


PREFACE. 

The processes described in this pamphlet are founded on a variety 
of investigations and experiments made in 1854, and at intervals 
up to last winter. The first copies were struck off in a hurry, but 
it has now been revised, and some remarks, which in the hurry of 
abridgement had been cut short or misplaced, have been inserted in 
their proper places. 

To prevent misunderstanding as to the nature of the processes, 
I will here roughly and broadly state (without going farther than 
photographers will care for) some of the outside principles on which 
my attempts at improvement are based — 

‘1. That our sensitive papers [or films?] must contain at once 
two differsat classes of silver compounds; the first class being a 
compourd of silver itself with iodine, bromine, or chlorine; and the 
second class being either silver-oxide or a compound of it with 
some acid—this latter class being, in our ordinary papers, repre- 
sented by the nitrate of silver-oxide, commonly for briefness called 
nitrate of silver. 
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2. That while the salt employed to form our sensitising bath 
must necessarily and of course be a soluble one like the nitrate, it 
is by no means essential that the salt of the same (ze. the second) 
class, to be left in the paper or films when ready for exposure, 
should be a soluble one, any more than that the iodide of silver 
or other salt of the first class should be soluble; but on the con- 
trary, it is on many grounds infinitely better that it also should 
be an insoluble one. : 

3. That this desired substitution of the insoluble salt of silver- 
oxide for the soluble one is readily attainable by associating. with 
the alkaline (or cadmic) iodide used in paper or film-salting the 
soluble salt of some acid whose compound with silver-oxide is an 
insoluble one, then after sensitising as usual, washing away the free 
nitrate (along with the soluble decomposition-products), so as to 
leave in the paper when ready nothing but silver-iodide and silver- 
bromide in combination with the tartrate, oxalate, phosphate, fuma- 
rate, or other insoluble salt of silver-oxide. Formula 2 is especially 
recommended, because the oxalate of ammoniais in most places kept 
for sale, and because, in default of fumaric acid:or one of its salts, 
the oxalate of silver-oxide shares to a considerable extent the 
valuable property possessed by the fumarate (and phosphate) of in- 
solubility in other organic acids; so that should we wish to adda 
little citric, tartaric, or acetic acid to our nitrate of silver bath, or to 
the washing water, or to the water used in remoistening before expo- 
sure, or to a solution of gallic acid or other reducing agent used in 
super-sensitising, we can do so without dissolving out or setting 
adrift any portion of the silver-oxide contained in the paper. ‘The 
addition of a little acid (citric, tartaric, acetic, malic, or one of their 
bi-salts), to the last of the waters used in washing, seems advisable 
as tending to make the papers keep better, the previous waters 
having removed, along with the other soluble matters, any acid 
which had been taken upon from the sensitising bath. While 
alluding, in passing, to experiments with neutral and alkaline 
baths, it must be distinctly understood that I do not warrant my 
processes to succeed without, or with less than, the full usual 
quantity of acetic acid, or a corresponding quantity of the other acids 
named, either in the silver bath or in the last washing water, or in 
both, as well as in the developing baths or solutions.* 

Edinburgh, 16th June, 1859. 


SENSITIVE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 
By Micuarn Hannarorp. 


By the following manipulation extremely sensitive dry or pre- 
served plates may be produced. 

Make a saturated solution of chloride of ammonium, or chloride 
of sodium, and filter. Common table salt is quite pure enough for 
the purpose; or take citric acid, a quarter of a pound dissolved in 
half a pint of water, and add carbonate of soda until the solution is 
neutralised. Wither of these may best be used as a dipping bath. 

If great sensitiveness is the object, both the nitrate of silver 
bath and the collodion should be the same as will produce the quick- 
est effects in the wet process — neutral bath and new collodion. 

Sensitise in the usual way, and slightly wash — say, for a stereo- 
scopic plate pour on a quarter of an ounce of water, and gently 
agitate until greasiness disappears. Well drain, and immerse in 
the chloride or citrate bath. After a minute or two remove, and 
wash with a large quantity of water. All the free soluble nitrate 
of silver is now converted into insoluble chloride or citrate, as the 
case may be. Any of the preservative solutions may now be em- 
ployed: washed albumen, gum, or gelatine, &c., for dry plates ; 
and honey or oxymel for preserved plates. I prefer the last two 
named. 

The developer may be either gallic acid, pyrogallic acid, or iron. 
With some samples of collodion, particularly if new, a difficulty 
may be experienced in gaining intensity. I usually push the de- 
velopment as far as I well can, then fix with hyposulphite of soda, 
after which there will be found much less difficulty in getting the 
desired depth. With collodions commonly employed in the dry 
processes this inconvenience does not occur, especially when using 
the citrate bath. 

Instead of converting the free nitrate of silver into chloride or 
citrate, it may be precipitated as bromide, acetate, oxalate, &c., 
but the above is the process in its simplest form. 

I find that within a given time as nearly as possible the same 
number of plates may be prepared as by the Fothergill process. 


* To any one having the slightest acquaintance with chemistry, it must be sufficiently 
obvious that the introduction of the neutral salts of the yegetable or other acids is not 
intended to supersede the ordinary addition of a free acid as employed to make the 
paper keep or to keep the pictures clean ; still, for the benefit of those who ignore 
chemistry, it would appear to be necessary to be thus explicit. 


London, 7th July, 1859. 

Dear Sir,—I sent you this morning a short account of the preservative 
process I promised. It is, as you will see, the same in principle as I gave 
you at the meeting of the North London. I have said little or nothing of 
its comparative sensitiveness, for I am engaged in a series of experiments 
to ascertain that. I used citrate of soda to precipitate the free silver some 
time before anything had been said about mixing a chloride with albumen 
in Fothergill’s process, but I never tried any other salt before then. The 
citrate is my favourite bath, but the chloride is cheaper and more easily 
made. The chief advantage I consider I have derived is, that I can get 
such sensitive plates by the use of oxymel, and that honey plates will keep 
so much better than when thereis free nitrate. Ihave not, however, had 
so much practice with the honey as with oxymel. 


You say that my experiments run very parallel with those of Mr, 
Burnett again. 

T have been looking over his recent communications to you, and can 
only find a hint in the last number of the Journal, that he purposes giving 
some information on the use of insoluble salts of silver in the way I 
name, both on glass and paper. The same principle applied to paper 
would naturally suggest itself, and I haye been experimenting in that 
direction with some promising results: so I shall look forward to Mr. 
B’s communication with interest. 


The idea of precipitating the free nitrate on paper prepared fer positive 
printing, which perhaps you may remember I suggested to you at the last 
meeting of the North London Association, appears also to have struck 
him. You thought that the result would not compensate for the extra 
trouble. I have not had time to put the suggestion to any test, but I 
think it very likely you may be correct. The papers, however, might 
keep better. I shall try it. 

The editor of a contemporary purposes giving us an instantaneous dry 
process. JI have prepared my bath and collodion for it, and have only to 
get the palladium to commence; for there can be but little difficulty in 
guessing what it is, viz—collodion (alcoholic of course), to contain two 
parts of an iodide and one of a bromide; bath acidified by nitric acid; 
developer, protosulphate and protonitrate of iron, with nitric acid; the 
resulting picture to be very weak, but full of detail; and intensity to be 
given by palladium. There is, I think, sufficient that is promising in it 
to make it worth a trial. I shall employ honey or oxymel for the preser- 
vative, which Mr. will not do. 

I haye been trying some experiments with a view to engraving on 
copper and steel, and the result is more than promising and yery 
interesting. 

IT have to thank you for your information respecting the preparation of 
honey syrup, and am, yours truly, MICHAEL HANNAFORD. 


ee 


ON THE ACTION OF POTASH ON GUN-COTTON. 
By Epwarp Asa Hapow, 


Demonstrator of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


[IN consequence of the interest attaching to the remarks made by 
Mr. Williams, at a recent meeting of the Photographic Society, re- 
lative to the presence of oxalic acid in collodion, Mr. Hadow, whose 
valuable researches upon gun-cotton, published in one of the early 
numbers of the Journal of the Photographic Society, are universally 
regarded as the “base of operations” for those engaged in similar 
investigations, has kindly acceded to our request of recording the 
following important facts from his own personal experience : — ] 


I made a few experiments some time ago on the action of potash 
on gun cotton, but I am sorry to say that they were at the time 
but imperfect, nor haye I since continued them; but such as they 
were I have now much pleasure in communicating them. 


Gun-cotton, as is well known, dissolves perfectly in a strong 
solution of potash, and the resulting liquid was applied some years 
ago by M. Vohl to the silvering of glass. This operation was 
elfected by adding a little nitrate of silver to the potash solution, 
then enough ammonia to redissolve the precipitated oxide, and 
afterwards gently warming the liquid, when a mirror-like deposit 
of metallic silver takes place on the sides of the vessel in which 
the experiment is performed. It was partly from this property of 
the potash solution, and partly from a hope of getting an insight 
into the state of combination in which nitrogen exists in gun-cotton, 
that I felt the subject to be interesting. In a concentrated aqueous 
solution of potash atZordinary temperatures, gun-cotton dissolves 
slowly, but rapidly at 150°, the temperature then rising with each 
ddition of fresh gun-cotton, and soon attaining the boiling point. 
With an alcoholic solution of potash the eun-cotton dissolves rapidly 
at ordinary temperatures, the solution separating into two layers, 
a pale alcoholic one above and a dark treacly layer below; in both 
cases a smell of ammonia may be plainly perceived, though the 
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quantity is really very small. 
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On supersaturating the solution of gun-cotton in aqueous potash, 
or the upper layer of the alcoholic potash solution, with acetic acid, 
and testing a portion with a protosalt of iron, an intense blacken- 
ing of the liquid occurs, showing that nitrites are present, and 
after expelling nitrous acid by boiling with acetic acid, the liquid 
is found to contain nitric acid. Supposing gun-cotton to contain 
NO,, this reaction with potash may be thus explained : — 

2NO, + 2KO = KONO; + KONOs. 
When an alcoholic solution of potash is used, these two salts being 
soluble in alcohol, are present in the upper layer and crystallise 
out after a time. 

The elements of the cotton exist in the liquid in the form of an 
acid, in combination with potash, and this compound being in- 
soluble in alcohol, forms the dark layer which separates when al- 
coholic potash is used. 

To isolate this acid the potash solution was neutralised with 
acetic acid, and mixed with a solution of acetate of lead. An abun- 
dant precipitate was thus formed, which was collected on a filter 
and well washed. It consisted of the acid in combination with oxide 
of lead, which latter was removed by diffusing the precipitate 
through water and transmitting sulphureted hydrogen. The lead 
being thus separated as sulphuret, was removed by filtering, and 
the filtered liquid, of a pale yellow, contained the peculiar acid to 
which the reducing action of the potash solution of gun-cotton 
appears to be due. 

Several attempts were made to obtain crystallisable salts with 
this acid, but without success. With the ammonia salt indeed there 
appeared to be a promise of success, for after putting aside the 
solution for some days prismatic crystals made their appearance ; 
but these on examination proved to be oxalate of ammonia, 
and after separating them only gummy masses could be obtained, 
Oxalic acid having thus been found in the liquid, it was removed, 
and the purified acid solution was set aside for some months in a 
bottle, labelled “ free from oxalic acid.” At the end of that time, 
however, when re-examined, abundance of owalic acid was found, 
thus showing the strong tendency that this peculiar acid has to 
change into oxalic acid. The original solution of gun-cotton in 
potash also contains a portion of oxalic acid. 

The unnamed acid above referred to presents some resemblance 
to saccharic acid, both in its relation to oxalic acid and in some of 
its re-actions; for, as saccharic acid is an intermediate compound 
between sugar and the ultimate product of its oxidation, oxalic 
acid, so the new acid is intermediate between cotton and the oxalic 
acid which is finally produced by oxidating influences upon it. 

The sources, sugar and cotton, are closely similar in chemical 
composition, and the two acids resemble each other in their pro- 
perty of reducing salts of silver to mirror-like deposits, and in pre- 
cipitating salts of baryta, lime, and cadmium; the crystallisability 
of the saccharates however presents a marked difference between 
the two. 

These experiments were made with the most explosive variety 
of gun-cotton. How far the other varieties of gun-cotton would 
yield similar products with potash depends upon the degree to 
which the NO, in these compounds is concerned in producing the 
reducing acid with the elements of cotton. If, as appears probable, 
the weakest variety of gun-cotton contains sufficient NO, to form 
the acid with the elements of cotton, all the varieties of gun-cotton 
would yield the same products with potash, the only difference 
being in the amount of nitrite and nitrate formed at the same time. 
Upon this point I am unable to speak from actual experiment. 


Ser Sat Sere 
METHOD OF OBTAINING PURE WHITES IN DIRECT 
POSITIVES. 

By MM. Davanne and Jéver. 


Direct positives do not always exhibit the pure silvery white that 
operators desire; the colour being often ashy or ochreous, to the 
great detriment of the picture. In some experiments we have 
obtained proofs which appeared more brilliant than most of those 
generally seen. Our process, however, can boast of nothing new: 
it consists in the addition of a certain quantity of sulphuric acid to 
the iron developer, which enters into a host of formule already 
given ; and if we have had better results, it is due to our employing, 
instead of an empirical formula, one based upon the elementary laws 
of chemistry. 

To obtain a brilliant metallic white, it is necessary that the 
molecules of silver, which are deposited and form the image, be as 


pure as possible ; we must, therefore, inquire what takes place when 
we develope a picture. 

The oxide of silver in the nitrate is decomposed by the sulphate 
of the protoxide of iron, and while the silver is reduced to the 
metallic state, the sulphate of the protoxide passes to the state of 
sulphate of peroxide. But the sulphate of the peroxide of iron thus 
formed is basic and insoluble : it envelopes, as it were, the molecules 
of silver deposited at the same time with it, and communicates to 
the silver an ochreous tint. Instead of the insoluble basic peroxide 
of iron we ought to obtain the neutral sulphate, which is soluble in 
water; but this is formed only when we add to the iron solution a 
certain quantity of sulphuric acid. The quantity necessary to pro- 
duce a brilliant silver is easily determined by the following formula, 
which exhibits all the phases of the operation :— 

2 Fe 0, S03 + Ag O, N05 = Ag + N 05 + Fe? 03, 2 8 03. 

The composition of the soluble sulphate of peroxide of iron being 
Fe? 03, 3 S 03, we see that we must add one equivalent of sulphuric 
acid for two equivalents of sulphate of protoxide of iron, or in weight 
6.12 gr. of sulphuric acid for 26.87 gr. of crystallised sulphate of 
protoxide of iron. 

In practice, and to have round numbers, we may say in general 
termsthat the quantity of sulphuric acid must be equal to one-fourth 
of the weight of sulphate of protoxide ofiron. The following for- 
mula may be given :— 


Water cusvesssccrecnssvunens seacanls 

Alcohol... eet ie a 

Acetic acid .. ob coraipinne Waar 

Sulphate of protoxide ofiron,in crystals 4 ,, 

Sulphuric acid (by weight) 1 ounce, or 
By measure, 0.58 ounce. 


Matssodess 12. OUNCER: 
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GOLD TONING BATH MERITING FURTHER TRIAL, 
By C. J. Burner. 


MAKE a good strong terchloride of gold bath, and then add to it 
first common salt, five to ten grains per ounce, and then carbonate 
of soda first till litmus paper is turned blue, and then, if wished, as 


much more again. The chloride of sodium prevents precipitation 
of gold, even when kept long. Carbonate of potash may be sub- 
stituted for soda, and chloride of potassium or bromide of potassiuni 
(or fluoride ?) for common salt. JIodo-aurate and bromo-aurate of 
potassium are reduced by silver, and appear not unlikely to_bé 
useful in toning. The latter at all events is safe enough. Thé 
solutions of gold in cyanides, ferro-cyanides, and ferrid-cyanideés, 
and their allies also merit a trial; also similar solutions of platinuni 
and palladium. 

I recommend the substitution of the double chloro-aurate of 
bromo-aurate of sodium or potassium for the terchloride of gold, as 
being nondeliquescent, a great point of convenience as to keeping 
and weighing. 

It is an ascertained fact that chloride of sodium has an affinity 
for the aurate of soda which is formed of the free alkali, and that 
its presence in the bath in considerable quantity is therefore ad- 
vantageous in preventing precipitation of gold or auric oxide. I 
can only add that if any one will try the experiment, I think he 
will be satisfied that the fact is as I have stated. I believe that 
even a LARGER quantity than I gave you of chloride of sodium may 
be of advantage, lessening still further the liability to spontaneous 
precipitation of gold. 


S) 


Fa a eS 
POSITIVE PRINTING WITHOUT SALTS OF SILVER, 
By M. Potrevin. 


Liqut acts chemically upon a great many compounds, even upon 
hose which have not yet been the subject of experiment, to make 
them pass into a lower state of oxidation, that is to say, to eliminate 
one of the electro-negative elements they contain. 

This paper will be confined to describing a photographic process 
resulting from the action indicated, which enables us to obtain 
positive proofs upon paper in which gallate of iron (writing ink) is 
the only colouring agent. l ; 

Make two separate solutions, the one of perchloride of iron, ten 
grains to one hundred of water; the other of nitrate of uranium, of 
the same strength (10 per cent.), mix the two solutions in equal 
proportions. Take some good thin photographic paper and float it 
on the smoothest side for a few seconds upon water. When drained, 
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lay the dry side upon a glass plate or piece of wood, the dimensions 
of which are a little less than those of the paper, then cover the 
moistened surface equally with the mixed solutions, and pour off 
the excess into a bottle. The mixture may be kept several days 
in a black bottle without alteration. 

The paper thus prepared is dried spontaneously in a dark place. 
It appears of a deep yellow colour. It must be put into a printing- 
frame under the design it is desired to produce. This design must 
be positive, for the parts of the paper thus prepared influenced by 
light are white. A waxed positive may also be employed. The 
exposure under a positive cliché is from fifteen to twenty minutes 
in the sunshine, it varies according to the intensity of the cliché; 
the necessary amount of exposure can be estimated by the colour 
of the prepared paper, the intense yellow of which becomes white 
under the influence of light; this decolouration must penetrate the 
pane. The decoloured portion is formed of perchloride of iron 

rought to the state of protochloride, which does not become 
coloured under the influence of the gallic acid employed for de- 
veloping the picture. 

To obtain the design in black, moisten the paper with water as 
in the previous instance, let it drain, then lay it on a glass plate or 
piece of wood, and pour over it a saturated solution of gallic acid, 
or of pyrogallic acid of the strength of two per cent., or even a 
concentrated infusion of nut galls will serve. 

The gallic acid gives a violet colour to those parts of the image 
in which the perchloride of iron is not decomposed. 

Pyrogalic acid gives a lead-grey colour to the same. 

A mixture of these two acids gives an intermediate colour which 
may be varied by altering the proportions of each. 

To fix the proof, it is washed in ordinary water renewed once or 
twice, then sponge the surface and leave it to dry. The colour 
becomes more intense in drying. Proofs thus obtained are as un- 
changeable iu the atmosphere as ordinary writing; the materials are 
inexpensive. 

The process is therefore cheap and safe. 


Sos rape a BE 
NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 
: HOLY LAND. 


Upon one of those warm sunny days which, during the ides of 
March, deluded us with the idea that spring has stolen a march upon 
winter, I found myself seated at a little table outside a café in the 
Boulevard Italien, sipping a miserable compound of Martinique 
coffee and chicory, which is extolled as a model for imitation to 
the barbarians across the channel. I was deep in study in the 
feuilleton of La Presse, and just beginning to unravel the thread of 
the mystery of a tale, when a heavy hand fell upon my shoulder 
with a weight and a grip that I knew could only be inflicted by a 
Lancashire man. “Halloa, parson! I want you; going across the 
desert, and you must come too: I want you to take Jerusalem and 
Damascus, so pack up your traps and come along!” Such an address 
awoke in my mind a strange confusion of ideas. Desert! Jerusalem! 
Traps! I looked up and saw the broad honest face of my college 
chum, Weston. 

John Weston is in every sense of the word a strong man: 
strong in his Herculean frame, strong. in will, firm of purpose. 
Whatever John says you feel must and will be done. I saw 
at once that I must cross the desert with him; and, had the next 
day been fixed for my wedding, it must have been postponed, 
for John is one that takes no denial, so I meekly replied: “ When 
do you go? When must I be ready?” “To-morrow. To-day 
if you like, so look alive!” I had only to say, very well, and then 
bethink me of what was necessary to be done before starting. 
John informed that Iwas to consider only my own personne, that he 
would provide all things needful for the offensive and defensive, 
revolvers included; so having despatched a note to my blanchisseuse, 
I proceeded at once to provide myself with a good supply of waxed- 
paper and the requisite chemicals. Taking a bellows-camera, my 
whole photographic baggage was comprised within the compass of 
an ordinary writing desk, and before sunset I was in complete 
marching order. At six o'clock next morning we were on the 
Lyons railway, en route for Marseilles. I said we, but I have not 
yet said who we were. Besides John and myself, already mentioned, 
our party consisted of an American gentleman and lady, who, 
acquainted with John, and having unlimited confidence in his 
valour and resources, had placed themselves under his guidance 
and protection. 

I had always looked up to John: a brave, hearty fellow, who 
seemed born to protect the weak, to conquer difficulties, and over- 
come menacing dangers. I do not think I would have trusted 


myself on so perilous a journey in any other person’s company than 
his, for I felt sure that whatever scrapes we might fall into he 
would get us safely out of them; and, as I have no doubt will be 
shown in the sequel, my confidence was not misplaced. 

As each member of our party studied to be agreeable to the other, 
our journey was as pleasant as could well be imagined; but as no- 
thing of more than ordinary interest occurred, I shall at once jump 
to our arrival at Gaza. I must not, however, omit to remark that as 
I was strolling through the streets of Marseilles, I stopped before 
the shop window of a bookseller, and there to my great surprise and 
delight I saw a copy of Tue PHoToGRAPHIC JOURNAL, dated 
March 15th. It was like meeting an old friend. I walked into the 
shop, and entering into conversation with the lbraire, I found he was 
anamateur photographer. Bringing forth his portfolio, he showed me 
many interesting views he had taken of the public buildings, Roman 
antiquities, &c., of his city. He was a subscriber to your Journal 
and to some others, but he gave unhesitatingly his preference to 


ours, for, as he said, he was sure to find in it la science and always 
’ ’ ? 
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Well, here Iam encamped on the plain that lies between Gaza 
and El Arish, in a hollow, from whence, all night long, I can hear 
the heavy thud of the surf on the shore, beating that solemn, stead- 
fast time-beat that has shaken the desert hills for who knows how 
many thousand years. It is dawn; the morn is coming up like a 
giant refreshed. There is a glow in the horizon, succeeded by a 
burst of splendour, and up in the sky soars the golden sun, mo- 
nareh of all he surveys. Swiftly shrink the long shadows of the 
sand-hills into dark spots in hollows, and goon a rich light, such a 
light as can be felt, lay upon all the desert. 

In such scenes as this how the whole man expands! You seem 
to grow with every breath you inhale. All the past is yours, you 
feel yourself its representative, its living embodiment. And yet 
you feel humble withal: humbled at the reflection, which on such 
a spot as this becomes a sad conviction, that indeed all is vanity. 

This is the fourteenth day since we left Cairo. My outward 
man is changed into something more in harmony with the scene 
around me, and I feel the inner man changing too, more than I 
could have dreamed. I feel myself insensibly acquiring the tone 
and manners of the strangers whose land I have invaded. | Collo- 
dion and hypo’ seem strangely out of place here, and I could not 
help smiling when one day I suddenly found myself in front of a 
camera, planted by an enterprising Frenchman in the streets of 
Cairo. 

But I was describing the morning on the desert. It will soon be 
left in our rear, for little hills and occasional groves of olive trees 
and the prickly pear are in view. We are passing the line of no 
rain! and entering the country where occasional showers insure 
a certain though feeble vegetation. 

I am in the land of the Philistines. Before me is Gaza. How 
often, when a child, had I pictured to myself a giant striding up 
the hills on the east, on a dark night, bearing on his shoulders the 
rent gates of the city! But this I see is a modern city, with some 
five thousand inhabitants. “Gaza shall be forsaken.” The mighty 
are fallen. Sampson is dust: the temple he threw down with the 
last struggle of his mighty soul is crumbled to ruin, and flowers 
grow and bees suck honey in the dust that was stronger than the 
lion of his own fable. 

The sun was setting in the Mediterranean as we approached 
Gaza. John rode on in advance to select a spot for the tents, and 
I followed leisurely with the baggage. We form something of a 
caravan with our six horses and a file of half-a-dozen camels carry- 
ing tents, &c. About a dozen Bedouins flutter round us as escort, 
watching for baksheesh or plunder. 

Our tented field was a burial ground, a fitting and curious place 
to sleep. At homel have no fear of ghosts, but who could sleep 
in a Moslem cemetery believing that the dead would lie quietly? 
I lay awake looking for them all night long, and so positive was I 
that I should see a ghost, that when Sheikh Selim lifted the tent 
curtain in the morning dawn, and put his thin, gaunt countenance 
and skinny hand into the opening, I rushed at him, to his total rout 
and overthrow, for he thought he had intruded, and sprung back 
to avoid an expected blow, stumbling over the cook, who was on 
his hands and knees blowing at his breakfast fire, and Selim, the 
cook, and the breakfast made a mass of ruin on the ground that 
resembled, though remotely, the ruins of Gaza. 

So soon as my cook had recovered his equanimity, after this in- 
glorious overthrow, to concoct his usual preparation of coffee and 
accessories, I made my breakfast, not without comparing the decoc- 
tion of the Arabian berry with its poor substitute on the Boulevards. 
It is melancholy to reflect how many thousands of Huropeans - 
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go to their graves without haying tasted in perfection— coffee! 
That bitter, mawkish, insipid decoction of chicory and beans so 
constantly foisted upon the ignorant for the fragrant berry, is no 
more to be compared to the latter than is champagne to toast and 
water. Coffee cannot be made and drunk too quickly; every mo- 
ment it stands letting off its fragrant steam it loses its virtue, the 
true spirit evaporates, and what is left is but a caput moriuum. 

I could fill many pages with the praises of coffee, of the coffee of 
the barbarians, not that cf civilisation, No matter how exhausted 
or weary I feel in my travels, give me but a cup of the true Hastern 
beverage, and in a few moments “ Richard’s himself again!” Its 
restorative power on an exhausted frame is truly marvellous; but 
then it must be the pure, freshly-prepared infusion. 

But here I sit dreamily gazing at Gaza, and John will want to 
take Gaza away with him, so I must needs plant my camera and 
set to work. About the modern city the ruins of the ancient lie 
engulphed around in broken columns and fragments of capitals, ar- 
chitraves, and friezes, all appropriated to the vilest uses. The 
mosques of the city are mostly built of the stone of the old ruins, 
and the muezzein calls the faithful to prayer within walls which have 
echoed the praises of Dagon. Half a mile away the hoarse surf 
thunders a mocking triumph over the decay of the grandeur of the 
oldest of cities: the stillness of its port, the wreck of its harbour, 
the absence of its merchants. How solemn the scene, now so de- 
solate and lonesome, contrasted with what the mind conjures up 
when the port was crowded with its galleys and thronged with 
princes and merchants! 

It was towards the cool of the evening that I took my first pic- 
ture in Holy Land. The declining sun tinged with a golden hue 
all the features of the scene; the shadows were deep but not dark, 
giving a relief to objects such as I had never seen before. I brought 
away with me the forms of things it is true, but how I sighed for 
the magic colours that illumined the picture, no tongue but my 
own can tell. IDs 


Atleetings of Societies. 
BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the above Society was held on the 20th ult.; the 
President, J. GLASHIER, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 

After the usual business had been transacted, Messrs. Henry 
Kent, Newton Crossland, Thomas Skaife, and William Kieser, were 
duly elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Heisca exhibited two dry plates, one prepared by Hill 
Norris, the other by himself by the meta-gelatine process; both 


had been kept so long, that a dirty deposit formed during develop- 
ment. On the plate prepared by himself this was entirely removed 
by gentle friction with a pad of wet cotton; on attempting to do 
the same with Norris’s plate, the whole picture came off in powder ; 
but the point to which he called the attention of the Society was 
this, that the glass was still entirely covered with a transparent 
film. This film resisted the action of a mixture of ether and alco- 
hol, but was removed at once by hot water; it was apparently a 
coat of gelatine. The question is, does Dr. Norris coat his plates 
with gelatine before collodionising, as has been lately so much 
recommended, or is his collodion so powdery as to let enough gela- 
tine through to form this film? Mr. H thought the former suppo- 
sition much the most probable. Mr. H also exhibited one of 
Derogy’s lenses and the pictures taken with it, which were of the 
most satisfactory description. 

Mr. T. R. WHEELER delivered a short paper upon Monckhoven’s 
cellulose process, as recently employed by him; and exhibited a 
picture taken by it, as well as some prints from that picture. He 
adverted to the discovery by Schweitzer, of Zurich, that cotton and 
silk were soluble in cupro-ammonium, and to that of Pelouze as to 
the solubility of cotton in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and to 
the application of that discovery by Peligot, while Monckhoven, of 
Ghent, had collated what was previously known on the subject, so 
that the process was not unfairly named “Monckhoven’s Process.” 

The author stated that the object of the several methods in 
which the ammoniacal solution of copper is employed is the same, 
viz.—to obtain the solution of oxide of copper in ammonia. Monck- 
hoven’s plan was to throw down hydrated oxide of copper from 
commercial sulphate by liquor potassea, and dissolve it thus ob- 
tained in liquor ammonie. Peligot’s plan amounted to the same 
thing, and was the one he (the author) employed. 


It consisted in placing copper turnings in a funnel in which some 
pounded glass was put, and pouring liquid ammonia upon it. The 
air oxidised the copper, and the ammonia dissolved it as fast ag 
formed. The solution, which should be passed and repassed through 
the copper turnings that it may be saturated with oxide of copper, 
is allowed to stand, that all impurities may subside, and is then de- 
canted. Carded cotton is then introduced in the proportion of 
about two parts to every twenty of the solution ; it readily forms 
a viscid gsclution, and that being complete, it is ready for use. 
Todide of potassium is added, dissolved in water in the proportion 
of about two grains and a half to the ounce. 
If well prepared, it is perfectly transparent, of a deep blue colour, 
and flows readily upon the surface of glass. 
When employed as a photographic medium it is poured as a film 
like collodion, and allowed like it to set partially, which is known 
by a whitish opalescent margin appearing ; this occurs, of course, 
at varying intervals, on account of the varying state of the tem- 
perature and its hygrometric condition, but an average time is half 
a minute; it is then immersed in a bath consisting of water one 
hundred parts; nitrate of silver, ten parts; acetic acid (glacial) five 
parts. A few seconds’ immersion is sufficient. The surface of the 
film whitens, and should have a homogeneous texture, It is then 
exposed in the usual way, and, according to the author’s experi- 
ments, requires rather a longer exposure than collodion, say thirty 
seconds. Itis then developed. Tor this the author used — pyro- 
gallic acid, one grain and a half; water, one ounce ; acetic acid, ten 
minims; then washed and fixed with hyposulphite of soda. The 
picture obtained is in many respects a good one, and the process, 
generally speaking, one of much promise. 

The advantages to be enumerated are, its great cheapness, its 
acility, its uniformity of composition, and the fact that commercial 
nitrate of silver may be employed for the bath ; also its remaining 
moist in very hot weather, and that it may be kept in the air many 
seconds before immersion. It must not, however, be kept too long 
efore immersion in the bath, or the ammonia volatilises. The 
principal disadvantage of the process —and it is that with which 
he author had mainly to contend with— is that the film is liable 
o become detached when immersed in the nitrate bath. It re- 
mains to be shown why this so frequently, and apparently so 
capriciously, occurs; the author believes it to be due to the 
energetic chemical action which takes place between the am- 
monia of the cotton solution and the acetic acid of the bath, which 
is required to be in excess to dissolve oxide of copper. He 
intends making experiments on the subject with a hope of ob- 
viating the difficulty, as also to employ the “cellulose” in a dry 
process. With respect to failure, those accustomed to chemical 
manipulations will easily understand how hard it is to pronounce 
wherein it lies, since much disappointment must be encountered, 
and much inductive experiment, used before success is attained. 
What becomes of the copper? The author believes that it, with 
the cotton in solution, acts as a base to a radicle in the first instance, 
and that the excess is removed by the acetic acid in the form of 
a diacetate. The author apologised for the hasty and imperfect 
manner in which his remarks were conveyed, but hoped to renew 
the subject with more effect and better success during the ensuing 
session. 

At the conclusion a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Wheeler 
and the meeting separated. 


Psorograpuic Society or Scornanp.—In our advertising 
columns will be found the list of prizes for photographs and for 
original communications to the Society, to be given during the 
forthcoming Session of 1859-60. We shall for the present simply 
direct attention to the advertisement. 

Dr. Hii Norris’s Dry Prates.—A few day ago some plates 
were sent to an eminent Liverpool photographer with a request 
that they should be exposed two seconds. The writer saw two 
plates developed in three minutes that had been exposed on Tues- 
day evening last, at seven o’clock, five seconds —stereo., six-inch 
focus—and they were considerably overdone. This is a fact of the 
very highest possible importance to the photographic art, as in- 
stantaneous impressions on dry plates have been hitherto a great 
desideratum. Photographers owe Dr. Hill Norris a debt of grati- 
tune already; and, should he publish his process, as he has done 
heretofore, he will confer a lasting obligation upon all connected 
with our art. The writer has lately been operating with gelatine 
and honey, and finds great acceleration; and he would earnestly 
advise his brother photographers to try in this direction, should Dr. 
Norris not favour us with his process.— Communicated. 
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qivactical Sustenctions on Coloring Bhatographs. 
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By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER III. (Continued). 
ON COLOURS AS PIGMENTS. 

OF RED PIGMENTS. 

Red stands pre-eminent among pigments for power—is more 
nearly allied to the advancing than the retiring colours. Its effect 
is so great upon neighbouring hues and tints as to demand the 
exercise of the utmost skill in its use; it boldly challenges the 
two extremes of black and white to diminish its beauty; and never 
fails to convey to the mind sentiments associated with splendour 
and brilliancy. We have numerous red pigments. 

Lakes — A variety of beautiful colours bear this name: they are 
prepared from several substances, viz.— Brazil wood, cochineal, 
lac, and the root of the madder plant, which last alone is permanent. 

Crimson lake is of a rich deep colour and very fugitive; the 

Scarlet lake the same. 

The lakes prepared from the madder plant are very beautiful, 
and are most commonly used for oil and water, although they have 
not sufficient power to serve all the painter’s purposes. 

Madder pink and madder lake are pigments of nearly the same 
character. 

Carmine — A very beautiful colour, but very fugitive; works 
well in oil or in water. 

Madder carmine—A beautiful and durable colour for water or oil. 

Indian lake—The best member of the lake family, but not the 
most beautiful. 

Vermilion — A very useful and beautiful pigment; works better 
in oil than in water, but is used for both; is opaque, of good body, 
and very brilliant. A pure preparation of this colour is, I believe, 
permanent, but it is very frequently contaminated by mixture. It 
is a sulphuret of mercury. The vermilions called scarlet and orange 
are best for water; that known by the name of éodine is not to 
be depended on for either, although of wondrous beauty. 

Light and Venetian reds —Very valuable either for oil or water, 
and are quite permament; the former is burnt brown ochre, the 
latter a preparation of iron. 

Indian red— A very rich iron ore, of a lakey tone, generally used 
both for oil and water, of good body, works well, and is perfectly 
permanent. It varies in hue but not to any important extent. 

OF BLUE PIGMENTS. 

Blue, among the primaries, represents shade, being by its quali- 
ties most nearly allied to black; it is representative of coldness, 
and contributes its characteristics to all its compounds. Blue pig- 
ments are not very numerous. 

Ultramarine — A very brilliant permanent blue, nearly opaque, 
prepared from the lapis lazuli of Persia; it is not much used in 
consequence of its high price; its tints are very pure, its perma- 
nency undoubted ; it works well in oil, but is managed with much 
difficulty in water, in which case a little gum* is usually added to it. 
For compounding hues ultramarine is unsurpassed, but all these 
qualities depend upon its purity, and, alas! like most other things 
it is too commonly adulterated. You may test it, however, thus: 
add a little piece of the pigment to lemon juice, when, if it be 
pure, its colour is instantly destroyed. There are several imita- 
tions of this colour prepared and sold at a very cheap rate; the 
most celebrated is called French ultramarine, which approaches the 
original in beauty and permanency; the acid test produces the 
same effect upon this blue as upon the original ultramarine, but with 
effervescence. 

Cobalt approaches in brilliancy true ultramarine, but has less 
power; itis of good body, works well in water and oil, is nearly per- 
manent when carefully prepared, and very pure, being neither green- 
ish nor purplish; its greatest foe is impure air. (Blues called smalt 
mineral and royal are all cobalts). It is prepared with metallic 
cobalt or its oxides. Of these blues the “royal” is least permanent. 

Prussian blue— A bright, deep, and very transparent blue, of 
great body and power, but not very pure or permanent; useful in 
water and oil, but liable to be destroyed by lime and alkalies; a 
capital colour with which to compound greens. A lighter prepara- 
tion of this colour is called Antwerp blue. Prussian blue is produced 
by combining hydrocyanic acid, iron, and alumina. 

Indigo — Prepared from plants in the Indies; not bright, but ex- 
tremely transparent and powerful, of good body, and working well 
in oil and water; its durability has been disputed, but it is now 
generally called “fugitive.” A preparation of indigo, called Intense 
blue, is the better pigment. Indigo is very generally used by 
painters of every description. 

* Too much will destroy its brilliancy, 
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OF GREEN PIGMENTS. 

A colour so common in nature, so refreshing to the eye, and so 
well beloved as to command the most frequent use for domestic 
and decorative purposes, is of all colours the most dangerous to a 
picture. Place a “green picture” beside a painting glowingly 
brilliant with the rich hues and colours of the warm scale, and we 
at once perceive this fact. The one demands notice, excites plea- 
surable sensations, and conveys a power which commands admira- 
tion; the other seems poor and mean in its unobstrusive and retir- 
ing nature, and all the attracting power it has is fiercely ravished 
from it by its powerful rival. Itis only when the glowing hues 
which attracted each spectator’s eager glance begin to weary the 
excited retina, that the beauty and utility of the calm and quiet 
“ereen picture” reaches the eye with all its cooling and soothing 
power and then acknowledged beauty, thus proving the importance 
of what artists denominate the balance of colour. We have a very 
large number and variety of green pigments, but greens are go 
frequently compounded by the artist that but few are on demand, 

Emerald green — Metallic: the most bright and powerful of its 
tribe, and the most permanent; it works better in water than iu 
oil; is too brilliant for common purposes, and is generally nsed 
for drapery and jewellery. 

_ Hooker's greens —Bright but not quite permanent; very useful 
in water, 

Verdigris—Acetate of copper: very fugitive in water but tolerably 
permanent in oil, especially if preserved from impure air and damp. 

Lerre-verte—A bluish-green earth, not very beautiful but very per- 
manent; is never used in wter, but is a most useful pigment in oil. 

Chrome green— A pigment compounded from chrome yellow, 
used in water with gum; not very powerful but quite permanent, 
works well in oil. 

Olive green— A compound pigment eligible for oil or water; 
useful for backgrounds, &c. 
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[The following may act as a caution to professional photographers 
to be on their guard against a surreptitious use of their negatives, a 
proceeding that may involve them in very awkward predicaments. 
Negatives not in actual use had better be kept under lock and key.] 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’s ASSISTANT CHARGED WITH EMBEZZLEMENT. 
— On Saturday, the 2nd instant, at the Liverpool Police Court, 
Bennett Lowe, a gentlemanly-dressed young man, was charged 
with having stolen photographic chemicals and prints, belonging 
o Mr. Keith, of Castle Street. Mr. Bluck appeared for the defence. 
The prosecutor said that he engaged the prisoner in October last, 
and treated him as a confidential servant, in which capacity he had 
access to the whole of the stock. Witness had frequently com- 
plained of the quantity of material which was used, and having on 
the previous day received a letter from a gentleman in Manchester, 
who stated that he had frequently purchased collodion from Mr. 
Lowe, as well as twenty-three photographs, he caused Lowe to be 
apprehended. He went down to Manchester and recognised the 
pictures, which he believed to have been made in his time and with 
nis material. Witness was placed in a very peculiar position with 
regard to these pictures. ‘The prisoner had the negatives in his 
care, and could therefore print as many as he liked... A great 
many gentlemen who came to sit for their likenesses would 
object to have them exposed; but when he went down to Man- 
chester he found three or four of his pictures which he would not 
have dared to exhibit in Liverpool. He also found some photo- 
graphs of Mr. Walter’s paintings, which he was bound by contract 
not to sell or give away, except to Mr. Walters himself, who of 
course had a copyright. In reply to Mr. Bluck, Mr. Keith said he 
paid the prisoner 30s. a week. He did not think he had opportu- 
nities of doing them himself, and did not know whether Mr. Walters 
had given him the prints of the pictures. He could not swear to 
the collodion which was sold to Mr. Johnson, of Manchester, but he 
could swear to the bottle in which it was sold. The prisoner had 
left the witness’s employ about six weeks, and was employed at 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Johnson proved that he had purchased the col- 
lodion and the prints from the prisoner: Mr. Bluck contended that 
there was no case made out, as the prosecutor could not swear to 
the property. The prisoner might have printed the pictures him- 
self from the negative, and he was prepared to prove that he had 
purchased the collodion. Mr. Mansfield said that the case was 
more like an infringement of a right than anything else. If he had 
taken the negatives, no doubt he had committed a trespass, for 
which he might be sued, but he would not be guilty of a larceny. 
There appeared so much doubt about it, he thought it would be 
safer to dismiss the charge. 
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Fetters to a Young Photographer. 


No. XIV. 

My DEAR EUSEBIUS, 

As the old song says—‘“ I’ve locked up all my trea- 
sures,” and as the song does not say—I’ve put the key in my 
pocket. Iam not going to stay here, half roasted or baked alive, 
just to gratify you with writing letters. Iam off “ to fresh fields 
and pastures new,” and shall expect to meet you at Wolverton 
Station, on Monday forenoon, in full marching order. I shall leave 
here by the first train. Ido not intend to encumber myself with 
any photographic luggage, but will make use of yours, and shall 
expect to find every thing clean and in good working condition. 
I may bring with me a new tent, which is very roomy and port- 
able; but have not yet decided upon even encumbering myself 
with that indispensable article, as you will have your dark box 
with you. I have got a nice patent knapsack, into which I have 
stowed away a couple of shirts, two pairs of socks, my old slippers, 
and an interesting volume. With this and my trusty sapling 
oak I am ready to make the circuit of the globe. With no greater 
encumbrance, except a stout pair of walking shoes, I made the 
tour of half of Europe, going over some six thousand miles in twenty 
months; that was before railways were much in vogue, and I feel 
as if I should like to do it again. The face of the world, as well as 
my own, has grown wrinkled since then. That journey done, I 
thought I had done the old world, and would hob-nob with the 
new, so I crossed the Atlantic, and my first daguerreotype picture 
was taken on a site famous in the annals of history, and dear to 
every lover of liberty, on Bunker Hill, near Boston, where our 
grand-dads fought and shed their blood in defence of noble principles. 

But I am wandering from the point. I suppose if I ask you to 
bring every thing, you will leave behind something we cannot do 
without, so I must needs give you a list of the indispensables. 

Item. Camera and lenses. 

Do not carry the lenses in a green baize bag as many persons do, 
whereby they are extremely liable to become scratched or broken, 
but have a little box made to hold them, and pack them carefully 
in cotton wool. 

Item. Tripod (folding). — - 

Item. A portfolio, into the pockets of which you will put your 

prepared paper, carefully secured in an envelope. 

Item. A veil of black merino, to cover the camera and head while 
focussing. 

Item. Three gutta-percha dishes, fitting into each other, and 
three funnels, ditto ditto. 

A quire of blotting paper, some cut filtering paper, and 
some paper coloured yellow. 

A box of scales and weights. 

The box of chemicals, containing nitrate of silver, iodide of 
potassium, acetic acid, citric acid, gallic acid, and hypo- 
sulphite of soda. 

Graduated glass measure, two ounce. 

A silver hook, and three or four brushes. 

A pressure frame. 

Whalebone pincers, black pins, and ball of twine. 

A few ounces of ‘bacca,’ to coax the bumpkins with, and 
some pieces of ribbon, of various colours, whereby to win 
the suffrages of the rustic beauties. 

If I have omitted anything, be the consequences on my own 
head. TI intend that our operations shall be confined to turpentine- 
waxed-paper, which I described to you in my last; but_as I want 
to test the value of another waxed-paper process on the presen 
occasion, I wish you would prepare me some paper with cereoline, 
in the following manner : — 

No. 1. Dissolve four ounces of white wax in eight ounces of al- 
cohol, by boiling in a retort; attach the neck to a refrigerator, so 
as to recover the alcohol. When the solution is complete, puti 
away in a corked bottle to cool. As it cools, you will see certain 
solid substances appear, which are the components of wax insolu- 
ble in alcohol. The cereoline remains in solution, which may be 
separated from the solid matters by filtration through a piece o 
fine muslin, and afterwards through filtering paper, first adding to 
the solution the alcohol that has been distilled over. Keep the 
solution in a glass-stoppered bottle. 

No. 2. Dissolve in three ounces of alcohol three drachms of iodide 
of potassium, ten grains of bromide of potassium, and ten grains 0 
the fluoride of that galt. = 

No. 3. Put about ten grains of iodide of silver into a glass mea- 
sure, and pour upon it, drop by drop, until it is all dissolved, a con- 
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centrated solution of cyanide of potassium. This is added to the 
solution No. 2, and well shaken. A large quantity of deposit falls 
to the bottom of the vessel, which consists of the bromides, iodides, 
&¢., and which will serve to keep the alcohol constantly saturated. 

You will prepare the negative paper by taking five ounces of 
the solution No. 1 and adding to it half an ounce of No. 2, care- 
fully filtering the mixture in order to separate the crystals, which 
would produce spots on the paper. Pour it into a clean porcelain 
or glass dish, and immerse in it four or five sheets of paper, and 
let them remain a quarter of an hour; then take them out, drain, 
and suspend them to dry in a dark room; they will assume a rose- 
red hue. Preserve them from the air and dust in a portfolio. 

The sensitising is performed in the usual manner; the proofs are 
developed with gallic acid, and fixed with hyposulphite of soda. 

I do not expect to find this method of preparing waxed-paper 
any better than the turpentine waxed-paper process, but I think it 
desirable to give it a trial, in conjunction with the other, so as to 
establish a just comparison. 

I have always been a strong adyocate of waxed-paper processes 
for out-of-door work, and I think if sufficient care and patience 
were bestowed upon them, few photographers would encumber 
themselves with collodioned plates at this season of the year, 
when good results are so uncertain. 

When we return I shall essay the various preservative pro- 
cesses —from Taupenot to the end of the chapter. 


Photographic Glossary. 


Oxides of Silver —There are three oxides of silver: the 
subouxide, consisting of two atoms of silver in combination with 
one atom of oxgen; the protoxide, composed of one atom of 
silver and one atom of oxygen; and the peroxide. 

Oxyacids — In chemical nomenclature this name is 
given to those mineral acids into the composition of which 
oxygen enters, such as nitric acid NO;, sulphuric acid SOs, &e., 
in opposition to the hydracids, or acids into the composition 
of which hydrogen enters, as hydrochloric acid. 

Oxygen — A colourless, modorous gas, probably the 
chief constituent of the physical world. It forms one-fifth 
of the atmosphere and eight-ninths of water, while most of 
the earths and metals are oxides. It is the chief supporter of 
combustion and of respiration. 

Oxyhydrogen Light — Oxygen and hydrogen gases 
mixed in the proportions in which they combine to form water 
burn with an intense heat. The oxyhydrogen flame thrown 
upon a cone of burnt lime has been proposed for illuminating 
objects so as to enable photographic pictures of them to be 
taken at night. : : 

Oxymel — A mixture of acetic acid and honey, much 
used in pharmacy. It is employed as a preservative agent 
in photography for excited collodionised plates. 

Ozone — Atmospheric air, or dry oxygen, when exposed 
to the passage of a series of electric sparks, emits a peculiar 
and somewhat metallic odour. An examination of this odour- 
ous air has shown that, in addition to the smell, it assumes 
several properties not exhibited by pure oxygen. One of its 
most curious effects is the liberation of iodine from iodide of 
potassium. It is supposed to be a peculiar modification of 
oxygen, in which the affinities of this element are enhanced in 
a remarkable manner. 

Palladiwn — This metal closely resembles platinum in 
colour and appearance, but is less dense and more oxidisable 
than that metal. It is slowly attacked by nitric acid, but 
readily dissolves in aqua regia. Protochloride of palladium is 
recommended by Dr. Draper for darkening collodion negatives. 

Paper — Photographic paper is a pure form of cellulose. 
It is composed of vegetable fibres, as linen, cotton, and flax. 
As various chemical reactions take place among the materials 
which form the photographic image, it is necessary that the 
paper, which serves as a vehicle, should be of the greatest 
possible purity ; hence it becomes a special object of manufac- 
ture, the aim of which is to produce a texture as fine and as even 
as possible, free from spots, and strongly sized, so as to resist 
the prolonged action of water. Itis extremely liable to be con- 
taminated by fragments of iron, brass, and lime, which produce 
fatal defects in the photographic picture. These foreign bodies 
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may be removed by immersion in weak hydrochloric acid, and 
afterwards washing in running water, but the sizing is im- 
paired by this treatment. 


Pendulum — A pendulum vibrating seconds is a con- 
venient apparatus for the photographer, in the absence of 
a clock or watch. The length of such a pendulum is about 
thirty-nine inches and may be easily extemporised by a plumb 
line, &e, 

Pentasulphide of Potassiwm — Liver of sulphur. A com- 
pound of one equivalent of potassium with five equivalents of 
sulphur. It is used in photography as a means of converting 
residues of silver into the sulphuret. 


Phosphates — Combinations of phosphoric acid with 
bases, the most important of which, in photography, is the 
phosphate of soda. 


Phosphate of Soda—'There are’ several phosphates of 
soda, of which the common tribasic phosphate is of most im- 
portance in photography. It consists of six equivalents of 
soda in combination with two of phosphoric acid, united with 
water of crystallisation, and crystallises in oblique rhomboid 
prisms, which are efflorescent. Phosphate of soda is an ingre- 
dient in Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s toning bath. 

Phosphoric Acid — An intensely sour and powerful acid. 
In its anhydrous state it exhibits as great attraction for water 
as anhydrous sulphuric acid. When thrown into water it 
combines with it with explosive violence. Once in a state of 
hydrate the water cannot be again separated. 

Phosphorus — A metalloid which has a great affinity 
for oxygen; it inflames spontaneously in the air, and must 
therefore be kept under water. The reducing power of the 
fumes of phosphorus have been turned to account in photo- 
graphy. 

Photography — The art by which pictures are obtained 
by the action of light on certain sensitive agents, the principal 
ot which are the chloride and iodide of silver. 

(To be continued). 


Aletu Pooks, 


The Photographic Tourist. Third Edition, 
F. J. Cox, 22, Skinner Street, Snow Hill. 


Tus is a useful little manual, and in it will be found a very good account 
of the collodio-albumen process, introduced by M. Taupenot, that being 
the dry process most preferred by the author, as applicable both for taking 
negatives and also for printing transparent stereoscopic positives on glass. 

In the section devoted to positive printing upon paper we regret to 
find the hyposulphite of soda toning bath still recommended, although 
it must be admitted that the formula given is one of the least oljection- 
able. The author may possibly think this remark rather hard, seeing 
that we formerly advocated a similar toning bath. True; but it was be- 
fore we know of a better one. Photography is like the bean-stalk famous 
in nursery literature, and grows at railroad speed: Those who have once 
tried the toning bath suggested by Mr. F. Maxwell Lyte will not be likely 
to abandon it for any other very readily, it being sound in theory and easy 
in practice: it is, in our opinion, unquestionably the best yet introduced. 

For mounting paper proofs we consider that the author has erred in 
recommending gum-arabic — stiff glue used hot is a much better article; 
also india-rubber solution has many greater advantages. 

Besides several other matters, the book concludes with details of the 
oxymel process and the method of printing upon opal glass in the camera, 
including also instructions for producing photographic slides for the 
magic lantern. 


ae 
Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus, Processes, dc. 
Murray & Hearn, 43, Piccadilly. 
Wer have had this before us some little time, but owing to a pressure 
from abundance of more important matter, have been unable to notice it 
earlier. 

A correspondent in a recent number held up to ridicule pamphlets of 
this class generally under what we believe to be an erroneous impression 
—upon the principle that ‘‘ what is to be had for nothing is worth no- 
thing”—but as the publishers “reserve the right” to charge sixpence 
for each copy of the present pamphlet, perhaps it may be questionable 
whether it would come under the above category. 

The object of the bookling is to promote a taste for photography, and 
to smooth the way in its pursuit— thus creating a demand for materials 
and apparatus— of course in the hope that, out of gratitude for help 


afforded, the recipients may become customers to the parties assisting. 
This is quite legitimate, and put forth without any false pretence. 

Besides the usual descriptive matter relative to apparatus and certifi- 
cates of excellence from many noted photographers, there are various 
useful recipes and processes given. 

We regret, however, to perceive that one generally so acute as Mr. 
Heath shows himself to be, should have been misled by the following, 
which we extract, viz.— 

“M. Niépce says ‘that pictures printed with a salt of uranium, and 
developed with nitrate of silver, will resist the energetic action of a boil- 
ing solution of cyanide of potassium.’ And he adds: ‘everything there- 
fore leads to the hope that this new mode of printing pcsitives is the 
sought-for solution of that important problem—the absolute fixing of 
photographic pictures.’” 

It is quite true that the assertion was made, but if he had simply tried 
the experiment he would have found it an assertion, AND NOTHING MoRE, 


Forergn Correspondence. 
Paris, July 9, 1859. 


THE scientific world in general, and the photographic world in par- 
ticular, prefer, I opine, nature to art at the present season, At 
various reunions which I attend in virtue of my office, I am fre- 
quently one of a select circle of the three or four who compose the 
audience. Who can patiently listen to papers on “lactic acid,” or 
the “functions of the spinal marrow,” read under a temperature 
of 88°, with a thunder-storm looming over head? Is not this pur- 
suing knowledge under difficulties? My ardour in the pursuit of 
science would carry me to the top of Chimborazo, but under the 
baking heat of an inland city my energies fail. An unusual preva- 
lence of thunder-storms would seem to have some connection with 
the mortal artillery of Magenta and Solferino. At any rate they 
are watched and listened to with peculiar interest just now, and a 
sudden thunder-clap will bring all Paris to its doors and windows, 
with blank expectation in every face. If your Journal was ap- 
propriated to meteorology, I could fill every column with curious 
facts and bold theories on the unusual phenomena of the present 
year. But photographic philosophy melts away like ice before a 
midsummer sun, and your correspondent’s office is little more im- 
portant than “ chronicling small beer.” 
We have not yet done with our “new action of light.” You 
may believe it or not, just as you please. What I communicate is 
believed here, and I must own myself perplexed, when I see our 
discoveries questioned, disputed, and denied on your side of the 
channel. I think it would not be difficult —it certainly would be 
very satisfactory —to test what M. Niépce claims for his disco- 
veries. The experiments lie within the capacity of almost every 
tyro in science. M. Niépce thinks that he has observed a new 
phenomenon connected with the discoveries he claims to have 
made. He finds that if a small quantity of a solution of starch or 
of dextrine be submitted to the action of the sun’s rays for about a 
quarter of an hour, it will be entirely converted into glucose or 
grape sugar. The presence of the sugar can be easily proved by 
the ordinary tests, or more readily by the sweet taste of the 
solution. If the result of this experiment be verified the trans- 
formation will explain a great many natural phenomena. Hvery 
day witnesses the formation of considerable quantities of sugar 
during the ripening of fruits, and M. Niépce considers he has 
proved that, by enclosing bunches of grapes at the beginning of 
autumn in paper bags saturated with tartaric acid, he not only 
accelerates their ripening, but also greatly increases the quantity 
of sugar they contain. Tartaric acid, as well as nitrate of ura- 
nium, has, he maintains, the property of storing up light in a state 
of activity and chemical efficiency. But it is no use recommending 
you to repeat this experiment, for I have heard, on very good 
authority, that the sun seldom or never shines in England. 
Photographers who have gone to the seat of war to exercise their 
talents remark that the time of exposure in the camera has to be 
greatly increased, even when working with the same apparatus and 
chemicals as employed at home. This fact, that actinism dimi- 
nishes as we travel southwards, was noted many years ago by Dr. 
Draper, of New York, in removing from that city to Charleston, 
in South Carolina, a distance of about 650 miles. M. Berchtold, 
whose improved process of photographic engraving I described in 
my letter of 24th May (p. 141), has discovered a method of pro- 
ducing these engravings in relief, so that they can be printed at the 
ordinary printing press, like wood-cuts. By employing a negative 
as a cliché he is enabled to bite the metal sufficiently to produce 
a design in relief, without injury to the delicacy of the design. 
The metal he operates upon is zinc. I have just been shown some 
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photographs ia carbon and coloured pigments, which are the most 
perfect things of the kind I have yet seen. They have all the 
qualities of proofs obtained with the salts of silver, aud by many 
will be thought superior. The inventor is M. Lafon de Camarsac, 
who some time ago invented enamelled photographs. He appears 
to have completely solved the problem of unchangable positives, 
whether in carbon or coloured pigments. Had he been a little more 
alert he might have won the De Luynes prize. J.P. 


Correspondence. 


[Wz have received the following in consequence of our remarks upon the 
Annual Report of the Blackheath Society, relative to the introduction 
of salts of uranium as photographic agents. | 


SALTS OF URANIUM, &c. 
To the Horror. 


S1r,—I was one of the very first experimenters, I believe, in photo- 
graphy, and I fixed photographs with ammonia and salt, which I 
believe, as far as I could hear, were the first paper photographs of any 
kind ever fixed at all. I never published my experiments, and other 
pursuits and residence abroad had entirely diverted my attention from 
photography. In 1854 I got hold here of, I think, Hunt’s Researches, 
and Bingham’s Manual, and found an immensity had been done which 
I knew nothing of. I first began again with experiments built on Mr. 
Ponton’s chromotype and on Sir John Herschel’s iron process, and suc- 
ceeded in producing in this way my cuprotype and the ink process with 
binoxalate or ammonio-oxalate of iron and chromic galts, as well as many 
results published, and some others yet unpublished. During the course of 
the winter of 1854-5, and the summer and autumn of 1855, 1 made very 
many thousands of experiments in the directions indicated, as well as 
with every one of the metals or their salts which I could by any means 
or at any price get hold of, and also with a great variety of organic 
substances. These experiments were in mo case made at random, 
without some definite idea, or some distinct expectation of exact results 
wished to be attained, but the whole being guided by my knowledge of 
chemistry, which has long been a favourite pursuit of mine. 

Among the metals on which I experimented much, besides those in new 
directions with metals already to some extent tried by others, were 
tungsten, titanium, molybdenum, and vanadium, rhodium,* palladium, 
uranium — hitherto altogether untried. Uranium I found to be the 
most prolific of all in good or interesting results, palladium the next. 

A meeting of the British Association being about to be held in Glasgow, 
I wrote to the Secretary, telling him I had a lot of novelties in photo- 
graphy which I should be happy to communicate, He replied they would 
be happy to get them ; so I went over, taking with me my specimens and 
notes. I was put down in the lists of sectional meetings for a paper 
entitled Photographic Researches ; but, with the exception of some short 
allusions to my experiments with other metals, iron, chrome, &c. &c., 
confined myself to, first, uranium and the various developments of it 
with silver, gold, and palladium, ferrideyanides and ferrocyanides, and 
the modes of toning the prints so produced; and secondly, to pointing 
out the rationale and analogy with Sir J. Herschel’s ferric processes, and 
describing some improvements in the latter, by toning with gold, &c., 
and fixing them with ammonia, &c.; and thirdly, by giving a few short 
statements as to some of my attempts to improve the old silver pro- 
cesses, by the introduction of the organic or other salts, as advantageous 
both for negatives and positive prints. I showed at the meeting (besides 
the few specimens which, finding there was a photographic exhibition 
connected with the Association, I put into it) a great many more, most 
of which were afterwards given away or lost, or used up in experiment- 
ing farther on them as to toning baths, &c. 

I showed also, though not described in my paper or Photographic Notes, 
either the scraps I showed you when here, or others like them, of the 
effects produced by newspaper and book print on the uranic paper from 
absorbed actinism, that is to say, they lay on the table; but the time was 
short, the hour of the section being nearly up, and I merely alluded to 
them as results owing to absorbed light, allied to those published by 
Moser, which I intended farther investigating. 

My paper was not published in the Reports. I was asked to re-read 
it at our Photographic Society, in February, 1857, and did so, with some 
abridgments, alterations, and insertions, as you will see by the report in 
Photographie Notes of March, 1857. The editor refused, at first, to men- 
tion that the paper had been previously read, as it would derogate from 
the dignity of his publication to republish anything, and some at least 
of our Society’s Council also objected to the insertion of such a notice, 
but I afterwards insisted on the acknowledgment of the fz 

Not only have I given these and every other phot 
which I have made freely to the public, but have given « 
to any one who wished them large quantities of oxid 
nium, and prepared paper and everything necessa 
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* There is, however, an allus‘on to palladium and rhodium in Mr. Iunt’s valuable 
Researches, but without its appearing that any results worth mentioning had been 
obtained from either, or without saying how they were tried — probably alone on paper, 
in which way they are much too slow for any practical use. 


any farther advice, instruction, or explanations to any one asking for 
them, either by word or writing. 

Previous to the re-reading alluded to, I ordered from London 1 lb. of 
the oxide which was on that occasion, along with nitrate, prepaved 
paper, and development salts, offered to any one who liked to take them ; 
and no one coming forward, several ounces of the oxide were placed in 
the hands of our honorary secretary, pro bono publico. 

I send you a copy of my old pamphlet on Photography in Colours, 
far superior, I believe, to any of the new patents in the same direction 
which have lately been published. Had a patent been taken out, I have 
no doubt it would have paid and been at work long ago; but such is the 
world we live in—what is to be had for nothing is valued as worth nothing. 
Even as it was I should have had it at work, were it not that there was but 
one chromo-lithographic printer here, and he, though a most excellent 
chromo-lithographer, so wedded to the old system that I could not 
get him to take it up, though to be paid for his trouble. However, the 
whole will be probably patented and brought into use some of these 
days. One of the patents published in a late London journal shaves 
part of it very closely. I have no doubt the patent-mongers hate me 
heartily for discovering and giving freely to the public what they would 
have coined— or tried to coin—money out of; but they need not, for 
I doubt very much whether they are generally capable, had they the 
opportunity of as long a life as Methuselah, of anything more nearly 
approaching discovery than piracy or petty alteration (generally for the 
worse) is. 

Isend you the rough slip of a short explanation which ought to go 
along with “John Brown of New York’s” pamphlet, explaining so far 
the main principle of it, 

I see, on looking at the paper of Dr. Draper, that it does contain some 
more details than [ gave. Dr. Draper is a man of real ability and an 
original discoverer, and not one of that crew whom I have some cause 
to detest. Still you may note, en passant, the fact that I had previously 
in your Journal pointed out the application of the chloride and other 
salts of palladium for toning silver prints, &c., as well as for developing 
uranium prints ; but this is a mere bagatelle, not worth naming alongside 
that most monstrous and systematic plagiarism to which, in defiance of 
the published evidence, the Blackheath Council has seen fit to volunteer 
its certificate of genuine and prior discovery. * * * * Thank you, 
however, for bringing my claims under its formal and especial notice. I 
am _a lover of peace, and would rather not believe any evil (especially of 
brother photographers) which I am not compelled to believe; so, though 
t 
t 


1ey scarcely deserve it, they shall have time and opportunity to amend 
1eir false position, which doubtless they will be happy to avail them- 
selves of. 
There was one palladium-developed uranic print in the Exhibition, at 
Suffolk-street, and several more were sent but not exhibited, though 
their entire novelty might have ensured them a place, even though 
rather late in arrival. ‘lhe ‘“‘leather-varnish” of Blanquart Evrard is a 
copy, exposed at the time it appeared, and admitted to be no novelty even 
by the editor of a contemporary publication Yours, &c. 

C, J, BURNETT 


gee 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TENT, 
To the Evrror. 


Srr,—In your article on the meeting of the South London Photographic 
Society, in your Journal of the 1st instant, you give us Mr. Leake’s method 
of constructing a tent for out-door photography; which, with all due de- 
ference to Mr. Leake, is far from a new invention. A friend of mine has 
used a tent of exactly the same construction this last year or more. 

One thing we find very inconvenient, viz. — there is nothing to fix the 
bath, bottles, &c. to, haying only the small iron supports at the corners. 

If Mr. Leake, or yourself, would be kind enough to give us a good 
method of fixing the movables during the manipulation, I think he 
would oblige many besides yours, &c. OXONIENSIS, 


fb gets 
POSITIVE PRINTS OF VARIOUS HUES. 
To the Wiprror. 


Sir,—As a constant reader of your Journal, I met with directions in 
your number for May ist (page 114) for obtaining coloured proofs. But 
as I did not succeed, I imagined that there was some peculiarity in your 

¢ i+] ? ‘ ratpy © a Yan vw ral 7 
use of the words “positive paper,” “negative paper Can you kindly, 
in your next number, insert some explanation of the words “positive” and 
“negative?” For they evidently do not mean ordinary positive or nega- 
tive paper, in the manufacturer's sense, but that which is chemically posi- 

<7 or tLe aa Peery ha Weed rours, &e 
tive or negative, I suspect. Tam, yours, &c. et 
June, 29, 1859. AMATEUR. 


ns given are not ours, but those of our Paris Correspon- 


[The dir 


dent, who re gs a rediscovery by M. Niépce de St. Victor of a process 

nt, J 

long ago published by our friend Mr. Burnett. We have no doubt that 
gag ) 5 ; : 

” paper there mentioned simply means such as is used for 


the “positive scans: ' sey 
printing upon as regards the fabric, which ig stronger than the kind used 


for negatives.—Ep.] 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. 
To the Enrror. 


Sir,—The experiments of MM. Davanne and Girard tend to confirm 
what has been surmised by many photographers, that the altered state 
of the exposed film is its reduction to the metallic state. 

There is, however, one point they have left untouched—the over- 
exposed plate. Allowing that lights and shadows are regulated by the 
more or less mineralisation, how is it, that in an over-exposed plate (the 
sky for instance) this reduced metal refuses the action of a developer? 
One would imagine that when the iodide is totally decomposed the 
liberated silver ought to be in the best state for combining with other 
molecules of silver, but evidently the metal brought into existence by 
exposure to light undergoes a reaction—I am, yours, &c. 

Islington, June 27, 1859. THOS. A. BARBER. 


[We do not at all agree with our correspondent relative to the opinion 
expressed by MM. Davanne and Girard, regarding the metallic con- 
stitution of the photographic image. We neither consider the surmises 
correct nor the experiments of those gentlemen corroborative thereof. 
We allude to this matter in our Leader. The very point now adduced by 
our correspondent militates very strongly against the theory suggested, 
especially when taken in connexion with other known facts.—Eb. | 


oon 


DIFFICULTIES IN FOTHERGILL’S PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 

Srr,—Perceiving, every time I read your Journal, your kindness in 
answering the letters of your various correspondents, and especially your 
anxiety to put those right who are wrong, I am desirous of profiting from 
your advice, respecting a series of failures I have had this year with the 
Fothergill process. I may just say that, last season, I tried this process 
and was very successful with it, using an old bath; this season I made a 
new bath, and bought a first-rate set of new apparatus, thinking that, as I 
had managed so well last year with the small sizes, I might produce 
larger pictures this year. 

My bath is made of fused nitrate of silver, forty grains to the ounce. I 
haye tried all sorts of collodion— Keene’s, Horne and Thornthwaite’s, 
Ponting’s, &ec., &c.; and, as am an operator of two years’ standing, and 
as some of my friends have had plates sensitised in my bath, which have 
turned out good pictures, there can be nothing wrong there; but it is in 
the deyeloping,iI think, where my failures are made, and for the last 
three months I have tried unsuccessfully to ascertain whence it has 
originated. 

After exposing the usual time I put my plates in a dish of distilled 
water, and afterwards develop in the usual way with pyrogallic acid and 
a few drops of silver. Now, I find that, after the developer has remained 
on the plate a short time, small red spots appear, and these gradually form 
into black marks (thus + + X +), and completely spoil the picture. On 
a plate 12 x 10 I have seen some hundreds of these marks. 

Now, sir, I have had some of our best photographers to look at them, 
and they cannot tell me anything about them. T consulte & > 
and they could not tell me either; what makes me think it is in the 
developer is, that some plates I have prepared and given to a friend have 
turned out good pictures, while some that the same party has prepared 
himself from his own bath, have in my hands turned out like my own, and 
in his plates, from the same bath and the same process, have been all 
right. & suggested that the developer should be carefully 
filtered — an operation which I performed but with no better results.— 
T am, yours, &e. 

A MARTYR TO THE “FOTHERGILL PROCESS.” 


[Your failure is, doubtless, due to the development—not the developer. 
The marks you mention indicate the presence of foreign matter on the 
surface, which form centres of chemical action. 

The dish of distilled water—do you wipe it free from dust before put- 
ting in the water, and are you cer ain that the distilled water itself has 
no floating particles? Again, are your measures clean with which you 
pour on your developer? — ee 

Lastly : The nitrate of silver added to the developer — is it some of the 
path, or fresh solution ? 

However, proceed as follows :—Take a piece of old, well-washed flannel, 
and tie it over the mouth of the tap of your cistern. Attach a pneumatic 
holder to the back of your plate ; hold it under the tap and let the water 
fall on the centre of the plate through the flannel, which not only breaks 
the force of the stream, but arrests any little floating particles. Incline 
the plate in every direction so as to wet the whole surface; it should 
not be soaked, but wetted as quickly as possible, and with but little 
water. Drain for a few seconds, then flood over it about half an ounce of 
distilled water from aclean measure; pour it off and drain slightly. 
Previously to wetting the plate, put into a clean measure about ten 
minims of fresh (that is not bath) nitrate of silver solution, and in 
another the quantity requisite of pyrogallic developing solution. ‘While 
draining from the distilled water, mix the above together, and imme- 
diately pour the same over the plate. When developed, wash under the 
tap as before. We think that if you attend to the above you will have 
no more trouble with the spots you name.—Ep. | 


PRINTING ON OPAL GLASS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—In the course of my experiments upon opal glass, I found that 
by increasing the gelatine solution to twenty grains, and adding two 
drops of ammonia to cach ounce, I got a beautiful delicate pink tint. I 
have repeated the same several times with exactly the same results, and 
therefore would recommend this alteration in my process to those who 
are operating in this direction.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, 6th July, 1859. J. A. FORREST, 


——, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Querrist.—Alcohol 4 oz., ether 6 oz., pyroxyline 60 grains. 
W. W. (Truro).—We cannot recommend makers; each has doubtless 
his respective merits, which you must ascertain for yourself. 


Perer Prypar.—We have seen the French photographs you mention in 
the shop windows in the Strand, London. 

Ayaxin.—Your article is not declined, it has merely stood over for 
want of room: it will improve by keeping. 

Liycu-pry.—You will find the tables you require in Lay’s Photographic 
Almanac, page 65. 

H. Nicoz (Berwick)—You will find a very good note on collodion in 
No. 90, page 74, of this Journal. 

A Sugscriper.—The number referred to is out of print, and cannot 
be supplied at present. Your suggestions shall have attention. 


A Buewyer.—See “ Letters to a Young Photographer,” No. 4, and the 
article in our ‘‘ Photographic Glossary.” 


Brn Troyaro.— Messrs. Marion’s photographic manufactory is at 
Courbevoie, on the Seine. 

Carotine inguires if there is really such a person as Eusebius. We will 
send his portrait in exchange for her ownif she agree to this arrange- 
ment. 

P. C.—Szerne—A. M.—In every number now we have to repeat that 
we cannot write privately to any but personal friends. Through the 
Journal we are always ready to afford our best services. 


Tyro.—The strength of cyanide of potassium is very uncertain ; better 
make the solution too weak than too strong. You must ascertain the 
strength of your sample by experiment. 

Wii11am.—Marine glue is said to be composed of caoutchouc one 
pound, dissolved in four gallons of crude naphtha. When dissolved, add 
wo parts by weight of shell-lac to one part of the solution. 

Oxon. — You do not require expensive apparatus to study the elements 
of chemistry with. Ten shillings judiciously expended will procure all 
you require. 

G. Branp.—The book is very scarce; there is no copy in the British 
Museum Library. A photographic copy of the title page would be a 
curiosity and highly prized by the bibliomaniacs. 


8. 8. (Halifax)—The engraving is exposed to the vapour of iodine, and 
hen placed upon a polished copper plate ; under pressure, the design is 
iransferred to the copper, and inked; then the plate is etched by nitric 
acid. The theory of this process bears some analogy to the Anastatic. 
Samso.—In Maxwell Lyte’s toning bath you must tone to a purple, 
approaching even a bluish, to acquire black tones after submission to 
he hyposulphite of soda. The slightly red hue, when wet, disappears 
on drying. 7 

J. W.—We invariably employ for our own use in this way our own 
simple honey process, which you will find detailed in several of our late 
numbers, in reply to other inquirers. It does not occupy more time than 
ordinary wet collodion in preparing or developing, except about one 
minute additional to cover the plate with syrup. 

Liquiy Guur: W. F. H.—The cement sold under this name is simply 
a solution of shell-lac in methylated spirits of wine. A very excellent 
liquid cement for uniting pieces of bone, horn, pearl, or shell is made by 
dissolving one ounce of gelatine in one ounce of strong vinegar (Beau- 
foy’s), adding two drachms of alcohol, and a pinch of powdered alum. 
The bottle in which the ingredients are contained must be placed in a 
vessel of hot water until they are dissolved, stirring occasionally. 
Recetvep.— J. P. B.,” Amateur,” “R, Beck.” 


«,* Several Advertisements have been left over till next number. 
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In our last issue an advertisement was inserted by the “authori- 
ties” of a Photographic Society in the north, announcing their 
intention of awarding prizes, consisting of silver and bronze 
medals, and also one of money, intended of course for the en- 
couragement of photographic excellence. 

This is a course of proceeding which we much regret to see 
adopted by a Society professing to hold an important position, 
and numbering amongst its members very many skilled operators. 
Prizes may be all very well for the purpose of holding out an 
inducement to mere beginners to attend to the niceties of 
manipulation requisite to produce results fit for competition— 
though even in this case considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to the soundness of the ‘policy; but when such are 
offered to those who are proficients, it appears to us a measure 
puerile in the extreme. 

_ Setting aside however the question, whether the presenta- 
tion of prizes at all is conducive to progress, there are other 
and very grave objections to be noticed relative to the announce- 
ment to which we refer, and some of them we will discuss — 
not by way of tendering any intrusive advice to those who 
would probably regard it as an impertinence— but as the an- 
nouncement has been made by public advertisement, and is one 
which we regard_as affecting photographie interests, we pre- 
sume that we shall be quite in order in expressing an opinion, 
and pointing out the way in which we fear that evil, instead of 
good, will be likely to arise from the acts deprecated. 

In the first place, we are credibly informed that the award of 
prizes by the same Society, after holding its last exhibition, 
gave much offence and dissatisfaction, and produced an amount 
of “ envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness,” painful 
to contemplate. We do not for a moment mean to assert that 
the recipients were not worthy, or that any undue favour was 
shown to them. On this point we express no opinion. But 
we do assert that the method adopted of selecting the success- 
ful candidates was altogether wrong in principle; it having been 
by a majority of votes obtained from the general body of mem- 
bers of the Society. Such a method can never be satisfactory, 
liable as it is to every variety of caprice; and we are convinced 
that under such a system, be the prizeholder whomsoever he 
may, he will be sure to come in for a large amount of ill-feeling. 

One of the principal objects of the managing body of any 
Photographic Society should be emphatically the promotion of 
good feeling and kindliness between those who are engaged in a 
common pursuit; it is in our opinion of the highest importance 
to the well-being of any Society. Can a measure which tends 
directly to destroy this desirable object be regarded with other 
than suspicion ? 

In the official announcement of the intended prizes nothing 
whatever is said as to the method of awarding them ; and the 
vague manner in which the classes are defined is not calculated 
to insure any amount of effort whatever on the part of exhibitors. 
Any one having a picture tolerably good may exhibit it upon the 
chance of getting one. 

A silver medal is offered for the best photographie portrait or 
group, and a second similar medal for the best photograph of 
any other subject than the aboye. This looks as if a portrait 
were estimated of equal value with a group, other things being 


equal: nothing whatever is said about the sizes, while all other 
subjects are quietly classed together—such as landscapes, 
copies of paintings, stereographs, statuary, still life, clouds; but 
how the relative merits of such an incongruous collection are to 
be ascertained not even a hint is given. 

The perplexity is still further increased, as regards the 
Maconochie Wellwood prize of TeN PouNDs in money, to be 
competed for by the professional members of the Society only, 
in consequence of groups of figures being also included as en- 
titled to competition — the only kind of photograph excluded 
being single portraits. 

What good can the managers of the Society hope to attain by 
s0 ill-devised a scheme? Is it to be expected that exhibitors 
will put out their strength (supposing them to care for a prize 
at all) without first knowing what are the rules by which their 
productions are to be judged, and who ave to be the adminis- 
trators thereof? We are curious to know how composition 
pictures from several negatives, such as our friends Rejlander, 
Robinson, &c., produce, would be dealt with—not that there is 
much chance of one at least of these gentlemen exhibiting. 

But if we regard the prize scheme for pictures ill-designed, 
what shall we say to the offer of bronze medals, with various 
clogs appended by way of conditions, for approved original com- 
munications, to be primarily submitted to the Society (we presume 
the Council only) and to be subsequently read at the ordinary 
meetings, and published as part of the transactions? What a 
truly attractive proposition for authors! How fresh and original 
the papers will appear after having been primarily submitted to 
some score of gentlemen! What a dignified position for those 
who devise “inventions, discoveries, and improvements in the 
optical, chemical, and mechanical departments of the photo- 
graphic art!” Do the promoters suppose that iventions and 
discoveries can be “made to order” like a coat or a pair of boots? 
Are those who offer the prizes to be the judges? Their com- 
petence for the office would seem to be dimly shadowed forth 
by the delicate insinuation conveyed in the fact, that the pro- 
ducer of a fine photograph (if even a portrait only) is to be 
rewarded by a medal of silver, while he who devises the means 
of its production must be content with bronze — it should have 
been brass ! 

This proposition is altogether a gross mistake, and looks very 
much as if papers to be read at the meetings are scarcely to be 
obtained by ordinary means ; if so, we are morally certain that the 
steps now taken are not likely to improve the aspect of affairs. 
We doubt whether one single follower of the scientific part of 
photography would not rather be deterred from allowing any 
of his productions to be read before a Society which acts as if 
ffering lollipops to a schoolboy. 

Tt has often been remarked that there is more in the manner 
than in the matter of some actions; and truly some things that 
are inoffensive in themselves can be made highly obnoxious by 
their mode of presentation. Now, if prizes are to be given for 
papers at all, nothing approaching to competition should be ad- 
mitted in the matter. Can any of our readers point out a prize 
poem or prize essay that is worth the paper on which it is 
written ® We believe that the only method by which there 
would be any chance of succeeding by the award of medals, in 
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the object of encouraging the presentation of papers to be read 
at the meetings of the Society, would be to leave authors un- 
trammeled by any conditions whatever, and to announce that in 
case any papers, meriting such distinction, should be presented 
and read, medals would be awarded subsequently in acknowledg- 
ment, 


Many of our readers are doubtless aware that the meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science for the 
present year is appointed to be held in Aberdeen, under the 
presidency of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. It has been de- 
termined by the local committee to hold an exhibition of photo- 
graphs in connexion with the meeting; and as the Royal 
President is known to be an ardent admirer of art in general, 
and leader of photographic art in particular, we may doubtless 
calculate upon a goodly display. To promote so desirable an 
object, and for the convenience of our readers, we extract the 
following regulations from the circular that has been issued :— 

All descriptions of photographs will be admitted, except coloured ones. 
Touched positives, ov prints from touched negatives, must be described 
accordingly. It is strongly recommended that they be framed and glazed, 
with a margin of mounting board not more than two and a-half inches 
all round, and that those smaller than 9 X 7 inches be arranged four in 
one frame. They should be marked on the back with the names of the 
subject, the process (collodion, waxed-paper, &c.), the artist, and the 
owner. 

A list of the photographs should be enclosed in the case, and a dupli- 
cate list forwarded by post to the Honorary Secretary, 107, King Street, 
Aberdeen, 

Facilities will also be given to the makers of photographic apparatus, 
&c., for the exhibition of such of their productions as may be considered 
of peculiar interest from excellence of construction or novelty of invention. 

Contributions are requested to be sent in not later than the 1st of 
September, carriage pre-paid, addressed to ‘‘ Tau Paorograpaic Exarst- 
gion, Music Haun Burpines, Aperpreen.” At the close of the Exhibition, 
they will he carefully re-packed, and returned, free, to the owners. 


JOHN F, WHITE, Locat Srcrerary. 

107, King Street, Aberdeen, 

7th July, 1859. 

With regard to the above we have one or two suggestions to 
offer to the managers, which we think, if adopted, will tend 
materially to enhance the value of their collection. 

The first is to avail themselves of a very successful and 
economical plan for exhibiting unglazed specimens, simply 
mounted upon card-board, employed at the Leeds meeting, and 
which was subsequently described in our report of that collection, 
at the latter part of last year. The cost of transport to so 
great a distance as to Aberdeen, together with the risk of break- 
age of glass and frames, would deter many from sending their 
works, and at any rate, reduce the number likely to be sent ; 
while the expense of forwarding unmounted specimens is com- 
paratively trifling, and the plan followed by the Leeds com- 
mittee entails no waste of glass, and so little of wood and other 
material, that the entire cost of the whole would be more than 
covered by the saving in the way of carriage and packing 
cases. 

The second is to classify the subjects in some definite manner, 
especially to separate portraits, landzcapes, and reproductions 
from one another, the value of each class being dependent upon 
totally different points. It is a great mistake to hang these 
productions jumbled altogether, as is too commonly done. 


In a letter which appeared in the last number of the Journal of 
the Photographic Society, from the pen of Mr. N. Ennel, a gen- 
tleman who has displayed considerable ingenuity in devising 
several useful mechanical contrivances connected with photo- 
graphic apparatus, we find him asserting that the use of a 


swinging back to a camera, or any equivalent thereto, is ‘‘ wrong, 


in principle,” and in corroboration cites “a simple experiment with 
the common burning glass held between the sun and a cardboard. 
If the common axis of the sun and lens do not intersect the 
plane of the cardboard perpendicularly, the image of the sun is 
thereon represented elliptically.” He then goes on, “ substitut- 


ing lundscape, &c., and focussing screen for sun and cardboard, 
we arrive at the same result: we may, indeed, get most points 
in good focus, i.e, distinct, but every one point will be 
distorted.” 

As we cannot assent to the premises, of course it is not at 
all surprising that we do not agree with the conclusions; but 
setting aside for the moment the question whether the use of 
a swinging back camera is wrong or not in principle, we would 
ask for a nicer definition of what he means to be understood by 
asserting that every point is distorted ? We are almost tempted 
to fancy, from the experiment he has quoted, that he is not 
quite familiar with the conditions under which advocates of the 
“ swinging back” recommend its use. The sun subtends but a 
very small angle of vision, and such as it is the two opposed 
limbs are not at any appreciable difference of distance from the 
spectator, consequently in substituting the equivalents in a 
landscape subject, we should define it as a small window imme- 
diately in front of and not very close to the operator. Certainly 
this is not a subject requiring the aid of a swinging back, which 
like all other things can be misapplied. Mr. Ennel must select 
some happier illustration to uphold his argument ; let him try to 
focus one side of a street or lane disposed very obliquely towards 
him and he may alter his opinion. 

With regard to the charge of distortion, Mr. Ennel must mean 
something different to what is usually understood, the latter 
being a quality due to the lens and not to the swinging back. 
By inclining the plane receiving the image from a lens, the 
scales upon which the objects on opposite sides of the axis are 
depicted differ somewhat it is true. If this be what he intends 
by distortion, the error is one of degree only, for the same thing 
occurs to a less extent, even when the axis of the lens is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of delineation, in which case objects situated 
at the margin are depicted upon a slightly larger scale than 
those in the centre. The only remedy for this evil, that can be 
regarded as perfect, is that of delineating upon a concave sur- 
face, as it always must arise when focussing upon a plane sur- 
face however disposed, from the impossibility of the various parts 
being situated at the same distance from the optical centre ; in 
other words, the length of focus is continually increasing in a 
series of circles, of which the perpendicular axis of the lens is 
the centre. 

Whilst a plane surface of delineation is regarded as imperative 
no radical cure can be applied, but a palliative may be employed; 
and this is best found in constructing such a lens as will throw 
the optical centre further from the plate than the lens itself, the 
segment of a sphere of longer radius being less removed from a 
plane surface than a segment of corresponding dimensions from 
a smaller sphere. 

We feel no hesitation in alluding to Mr. Knnel’s remarks, 
being assured that he is only, like ourself, animated by a desire 
to advocate that which he regards as sound in principle. We 
shall be most happy to discuss the matter with him. 


In another communication to be found in the last number of 
the Journal of the Photographic Society, under the signature 
“ Meniscus,” dated from Dublin, an inquiry is made relative to 
the probable permanence of proofs toned by a somewhat cum- 
bersome method, devised by M. Jobard, and described in a 
recent number of the Bulletin de la Societé Francaise de Photo- 
graphie, in which perfect stability is claimed for them by the 
author. Lest some of our readers should be induced to put 
much faith in the recommendations set forth, we would draw 
their attention to the fact, that sel d’or is used for the toning, @ 
salt containing sulphur, producing its action by converting the 
silver of the impression into a sulphide of that metal, and 
depositing gold in a metallic state. The employment of sel d’or 
as a toning agent was an immense advance upon the use of old 
hyposulphite of soda; but this, in its turn, has been superseded 
by the alkaline chloride of gold compounds. We have no 
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hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s method far bet'er 
than M. Jobard’s ; and it is probable that Mr. Burnett's 
eae published in our last, may be better than either of the 
others. 


WHILE on the subject of Mr. Burnett’s labours, we may quote, 
as interesting, the following remark, made in a letter we re- 
ceived some time back from this gentleman, the letter being 
otherwise only upon private matters :— 


a may, however, tell you that I tried some experiments last autumn and 
winter on paper prepared with mixed solutions of gum (and sugar) and 
nitrate of silver, which would.seem to indicate that it is also, just like the 
nitrate of iron, or of uranium, or bichromate of potash, capable, along 
with the gum and allied substances without the presence of iodides or 
chlorides, of giving an insoluble and developable picture, and this is pro- 
bably the explanation of Mr. Young’s experiments. 


Sern Lani NE EE 
ON IODIDE OF MERCURY IN THE COLLODION FILM. 
By T. F. Harpwicu. 


A NEw mode of removing excess of free iodine from photographic 
collodion has lately been described, in which metallic mercury is 
used. On shaking the bottle rather briskly the globules of mercury 
are broken up, and diffusing themselves throughout the liquid, 
rapidly effect the decolourisation. 

_ On reading the description of this process it appeared sufficiently 
simple; but whether it could be considered safe was doubtful, in- 
asmuch as it has long been known that salts of mercury have a 
peculiar action in photography. In the earlier editions of Professor 
Hunt’s work, it is stated that the precipitation of calomel in con- 
junction with chloride of silver interferes with the blackening of 
the latter compound by light; and those who have employed cor- 
rosive sublimate as an application to photographs, either on glass 
or paper, have noticed phenomena which appear to indicate affinities 
between salts of mercury and silver. If, therefore, free iodine in 
collodion becomes neutralised by combining with mercury, how far 
will the resulting compound affect the action of light upon the 
sensitised film? The following experiments were made systema- 
tically with a view of determining this point :— 

A solution of nitrate of silver was placed in two test tubes, to 
one of which a relatively small quantity of a nitrate of mercury 
was added. Solution of iodide of potassium, dropped into each, 
produced in the one case a precipitate having the characteristic 
primrose yellow of iodide of silver, but in the other a deposit of a 
dirty grey colour. In the next experiment a portion of the ordi- 
nary iodising solution, containing simply iodide of potassium in 
alcohol, was shaken up with the green iodide of mercury until it 
would dissolve no more. The quantity of mercurial salt retained 
in solution was small; but on preparing a plate with this collodion, 
and developing with pyrogallic acid, only the high lights of the 
picture could be obtained after a long exposure. 

Next a sample of simply iodised collodion, which had become as 
dark as port wine by keeping, was agitated with mercury until a 
very small amount of colour remained. On dipping in the bath, 
the film appeared to form as usual, but no latent picture capable of 
development by the ordinary reagents could be produced in the 
camera, 

_ At this period of the investigation the experiments were discon- 
tinued, in order to reflect for an instant on the cause of the dis- 
crepancy. A process, described as successful in the hands of others, 
now fails in the most complete manner! What could be the reason 
of this? Perhaps the collodions operated on were different, or the 
developers were not the same? Seeing, therefore, that simply 
todised collodion and pyrogallic acid had been employed in the 
former case, bromo-iodised collodion was now taken, with sulphate 
of iron as areducing agent. A bottle of bromo-iodised collodion 
red in colour was divided into two parts, and one part having been 
nearly decolourised by the mercury as before, the two were then 
carefully compared by placing them upon the same glass. This 
experiment, repeated two or three times, made it quite certain that 
no difference existed between the portion decolourised and the 
other in which the iodine was allowed to remain. The use of the 
mercury had not diminished the sensitiveness, as it undoubtedly 
did in the experiment which preceded it. Hither the sulphate of 
iron or the bromide must therefore have altered the conditions ; 
and a very few additional trials served to show beyond a doubt 
that the employment of bromide was the sole cause of the peculiarity. 

There is always a satisfaction-in successful photographic ex- 
periments, but never more so than when a discrepancy between 


two different observers is cleared up. Ata meeting of the Photo- 
tographic Society, now some years since, the objection of one 
member to the employment of bromide, that it made the negative 
weak in the sky, was met by the assertion of another, t!..t in his 
experience bromides had rendered the sky more intense. These 
observations, although apparently contradicting each other, were 
nevertheless both correct ; for it is now known that, in presence of 
some kinds of organic matter, bromide may add to the opacity of the 
reduced silver, although in pure collodion its action is the reverse. 
So, again, in the proposed new method we are now discussing : 
metallic mercury is recommended as a good decolouriser, and yet 
he first trial seems to show that it nearly destroys the sensitive- 
ness. These contradictory statements are thus reconciled :—The 
proper effect of the mercurial salt is to lessen sensitiveness ; but if 
bromide be present, this retarding effect is not so perceptible, 

The writer concludes his paper by mentioning a fact in reference 
o this matter which he believes will be found both interesting and 
instructive. In commencing his experiments he had used a small 
bath specially for them; but finding that the employment of the 
mercury in the case of the bromo-iodised collodion was harmless, 
he conjectured that no injury would result if the plates were dipped 
in the ordinary portrait nitrate bath. ‘The result, however, of this 
incautious proceeding was, that when immediately afterwards he 
attempted to take a portrait in the same bath, with a sensitive 
newly iodised collodion containing no bromide, it was found im- 
possible to obtain a perfect picture. The bath, in fact, had been 
thrown quite out of order, although the quantity of mercury which 
had been introduced into it must have been microscopically small. 
Without any obvious fogging, the image was imperfect in all parts 
excepting the brightest lights. 

Having repeated the experiment many times, and become satis- 
fied that the bath was really disordered and in a useless state for 
working with an ordinary iodised collodion, it remained to offer 
some explanation. The contents of the bath measured eighteen 
fluid ounces, and not more than two stereoscopic plates had been 
coated with the decolourised collodion. Was it, therefore, possible 
that a minute globule of mercury had adhered to the neck of the 
bottle and been washed into the liquid? At all events, it became 
desirable to try the action of metallic mercury upon a new portion 
of bath; and therefore a small quantity was shaken up with a 
globule of mercury, of the size of a pin’s head, and plates were 
dipped. The result was quite confirmatory, and showed, as before, 
that simply iodised collodion was partially insensitive in such 
a bath, but that bromo-iodised collodion slowly yielded a picture. 
These facts may or may not bear upon the employment of bromide as 
an accelerator in the daguerreotype process, where mercury is used 
to develop. In pure collodion bromide retards the action rather 
than the contrary; but it might, nevertheless, be truly spoken of 
as an accelerating agent, in the collodion process, if traces of a mer- 
curial salt were invariably present in the film. 

Practical photographers will extract a hint from the above paper. 
—When they employ bichloride of mercury as an intensilier in 
copying maps, or other similar methods, they ought to be very 
careful that the plates are washed quite clean, and that none of the 
mercurial salt finds its way into the bath, 
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SILVER PRINTING PROCESSES. 
Including Salting, Sensitising, Toning, Fixing, and Testing Baths 
By C. J. Burner. 
(Continued from page 162.) 
Palladium Toning Baths. ‘ 
In my papers of last year, in this Journal, I pointed out (thus 
was the first to point out) that the salts of palladium, especially 
the chloride and nitrate, might be enlisted in the service of the 
photographer, for the formation of toning baths, and also as ferric 
and uranic developers, the solubility of the chloride of palladium 
being an important difference from and advantage over that of pla- 
tinuin which is insoluble in water, and rendering it unnecessary 
here (as it was there) to resort to the salts of other acids in order 
to avoid a bichloride, though the nitrate is easily prepared, and 
it or other soluble salt of either oxide answers well. 

Alkaline palladium baths also answer well. In my palladiotype 
development processes (as in the specimens sent to the last Suffolk 
Street Hxhibition) the colour was generally brown, but when used 
as a toner the tint varies considerably. 

As to the questions of pictorial value and expense, the atomic 
weight is only about half that of platinum, or one-quarter that of 
gold, but the difference of specific gravity or yolumetric value would 
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compensate for the difference from platinum. As to expense per 
ounce of the palladium, the first I bought several years ago was 
so moderate in price as to be very much in favour of my processes 
with it. Last winter, however, on making inquiries as to price, I 
was much disappointed to find that it could not even be purchased 
for the price of gold, but cost about half as much again per ounce. 
The cause of this rise was at first very obscure, but after many 
inquiries I obtained this answer, that it had come into extensive 
demand for alloying steel, a very minute addition of it to the 
latter giving great hardness, and removing its liability to corrosion 
by vegetable acids. 

A possible objection to palladium toning may be, that it is said 
to be more easily acted on by sulphur than are gold and platinum. 

So much pro and con for palladium as a toner; further experience, 
as with platinum, must decide its value relatively to that of its 
rival metals. 

Iridium and rhodium have some points of promise about them, 
particularly their great non-liability to tarnishing, or injury by 
oxygen or other substances, or even strong acids, and deserve 
further trial in various ways.* 

I must also recommend for alkaline baths as substitutes for the 
terchloride of gold or bichloride of platinum, the double salts formed 
by their combination with chloride of sodium — salts exceedingly 
readily prepared, and from their nondeliquescence, far more readily 
kept and weighed than the simple salts of platinum or gold. They 
have also the additional advantage of being less liable to precipi- 
tate, by alkalies in the bath, the chloride of sodium appearing to 
have some sort of affinity for the aurate (or platinate?) of soda, and 
contributing to keep it in solution— so much so, that I am even 
inclined to recommend the addition of an excess of chloride 
of sodium to the bath with this view, and still more important 
should be this addition of common salt to a bath made with the 
pure terchloride. The chloro-platinite of sodium, as well as the 
chloro-platinate, should be tried. he corresponding platinum and 
gold double salts containing bromine, may also be employed (and 
those of iodine and fluorine possibly merit a trial)—and even in the 
case of palladium the double salts may possibly have some advan- 
tage. 

Chloro-palladite of sodium—a beautiful yellow double salt— is 
a capital toner as well as developer. Chloro-palladiate may also 
be used but is not so good. 

To conclude our remarks on the toning-baths. With the alka- 
line gold baths and the alkaline platinum-baths which we have 
recommended,t the photographer has at his command almost 
any variety of tone which may be wished, according to the colour 
of the print and the extent to which the replacement is pushed. 
It must be noted, however, that the delaying of the oning till 
after hypo’-fixation, which is, in the case of gold-toning, a con- 
venience, as enabling us to know better what we are about, is here, 
with platinum (and with palladium also ?), no mere matter of con- 
venience, hyposulphite (at least when a mixture with alkalies)t 
being a powerful solvent for the deposited platinum or platino- 
organic compound. By attending to this precaution, photographers 
will find my alkaline platinum-bath just as manageable and con- 
venient as my alkaline gold-bath ; and while the salts of the lower 
oxide, &c., have additional recommendations, he need still never be 
at a loss where common bichloride of platinum, washing soda, and 
it may be, a little tartaric acid or tartrate of soda are procurable. 
Good enough proportions are :— Distilled water ten ounces, bi- 
chloride of platinum ten to fifteen grains, carbonate of soda one 
hundred grains or upwards, tartrate of soda (replaceable by a 
smaller quantity of its acid) fifty to one hundred grains. Nothing 
can well be simpler than such a bath, either in use or in manu- 


* The metal, however, is not liable to tarnish by sulphur in the air as silver is, and I 
should not be much afraid of the toning from this source, and if I recollect rightly, my 
experiments with sulphuretted hydrogen were in its favour. : 

Thave got not altogether unpromising results with the various toning metals, both 
by introducing them into the salting solutions in place of a portion of the chloride of 
sodium, d&c., used in salting, and also, in the cases of platinum and palladium, into the 
sensitising baths, the nitrates being in this latter case the salts used. Qne plan was to 
immerse the picture after printing for some time in a bath of carbonate of potash or 
soda, to promote the action of the reduced silver, or the gold, or other metal’s salt asso- 
ciated with it in the paper, as this does not seem to go far enough during the printing. 
Iam informed, however, that in the case of gold chloride, a plan so far the same, but 
with a sulphureting toning bath, was long ago published by some other experimenter. 
This system seems also to merit a trial in development printing, particularly with iron 
developers. 


+ A phosphate of platinum (or borate ?) precisely analogous to Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s gold 
bath may be made in the same way, or a still purer and more certain one, by precipitating 
bichloride of platinum with phosphate of potash (preserving the precipitate for after re- 
duction) or a bath like Legray’s, with chloride of lime, might be made? for those who 
prefer the other modes of carrying out the principle. 
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+ By washing out the alkali from the toned prints, we may perhaps tone before fixing 
with hypo’; and when fixing with ammonia, as in the uranic silver prints, there is diffi- 
culty in either way. 


facture. However, we must wait, I suppose, here, as in the case 
of the parallel gold-bath, till it comes authoritatively recommended 
from a sufficient geographical distance. My own opinion is that 
the alkaline gold-bath is decidedly entitled to preference on albu- 
menised paper, but that in the plain papers, nitrate, ammonio 
nitrate, or other, the alkaline platinum bath is quite as valuable 
any how, it supplies us ( probably at no greater expense, to keep 
within the mark) with a variety of warm and highly pleasing 
tones which gold does not give; and as a protection against 
atmospheric injury, it has even probably some advantage, from the 
greater extent to which the replacement can be pushed without 
making the tone too cold or bleak. 

In connection with the platinum-bath (and palladium-bath ?) it 
should be observed, that if we are going to fix with hyposulphite 
the toning must be delayed till after the hypo’-fixing, on account of 
the great readiness with which the platinum deposit is dissolved by 
the hypo’-bath. If, when the prints are dried after toning, the 
tone does not satisfy us, we have only to immerse them again, 
either in the same bath or in a weak alkaline gold bath, till the tint 
wished is obtained, taking care, however, that they are thoroughly 
and equally wet with water before immersion in the toning-bath. 

(To be continued). 


Errata.—In paper on “Toning-Baths,” July ist, page 162, note 2, 
line 7, for ‘ potash” read ‘‘ sulphate of potash.” 
In last line of paper omit the word “palladium.” 
In sixth line from the end of the paper omit the word “or.” 
ee 
MODIFICATION OF THE WAXED PAPER PROCESS. 
By *** **** M.D. 


By the guidance of your valuable Journal it seems probable that 
the “ waxed-paper process” will, during the summer months at 
least, obtain further attention; let me therefore hope that your 
readers will kindly deem no apology necessary for the intrusion 
of the following communication :— . 

Last summer, for a short period, I used, with a certain amount of 
success, a formula, No.1, which is given with others containing 
wax, paraffin oil, and benzole, iodised by iodine; the paper, after 
soaking and drying, being further iodised by formula No. 2; dried, 
sensitised by No. 3 (Sisson’s formula), and developed by pyrogallic 
or by gallic acid solutions, after one and two minutes’ exposure in 
sunlight. 

Lately my endeavour has been to simplify part of the process. 
Enclosed are some rude results, which I Jeave to your superior 
judgment for any remark, should you deem them worth notice; 
they seem to offer some promise in more able hands. The chief 
object is to try and save time and trouble in the preparation of the 
paper and in development, so that those provided with the neces- 
sary means might, on the field, readily note their success. It is need- 
less to trouble you with a statement of the numerous experiments [ 
have gone through. Faulty as you will probably find the method, 
nevertheless excuse my stating it in detail at the risk of being 
tedious. Manipulation, as you well know, in chemistry is often one 
of the terms for success. 

The paraffin oil is of the ordinary kind for illumination, purchased 
last year in town: I was then told we might shortly expect a purer 
kind. Belmontine may perhaps prove superior; I am just on the 
point of trying it. 

Puttwoouncesof paraffin oilintoaphial; add ten grains of crushed 
iodide of ammonium and four grains of iodine; shake well; let repose 
for twelve hours. The paraffin, from a fine sherry colour, becomes 
quite dark. Filter sufficient into a dish and immerse the papers, 
avoiding air-bubbles ([ have used Turner’s, Marion’s, and Canson’s 
thin post); turn after ten minutes; remove by a corner with a 
piece of whalebone ; hold the paper over the dish, and draw a glass 
rod or triangle twice or thrice across the front and back; pin up to 
dry in a warm room, with yellow light or in the dark; if required 
before they can dry by this plan, place them on blotting-paper and 
wipe the back with a little clean cotton wool. 

Place a clean ground glass level, rub a bit of bees’ wax along its 
edges; filter on to the ground surface some of the sensitising solu- 
tion No. 6, which always protect from daylight; gently float the 
face of the prepared paper for two minutes ; turn, and float the back 
for one minute ; lift by a bit of whalebone and pass a glass rod over 
the surface. Nowplunge into adish of filtered rain or distilled water; 
allow it to remain while you filter a few more drops of the silver solu- 
tion on to the ground glass; place another piece of paper to sensitise; 
then remove the former from the water, stroking the surfaces with 
a glass rod; dry on clean blotting-paper and put away in a dark 
box between some clean leaves of bibulous paper. 
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Expose, according to light and object, one-half to two minut Ss. 

The development may be effected by what may be called for 
convenience the quick and slow methods. For the former, place a 
piece of glass level, pour on it clean or distilled water, and place 
the paper face downwards for half a minute; turn, and float the 
back for the same period or longer; in the mean time pour out 
some of the pyrogallic solution, No. 7, to which one-third distilled 
water may or may not be added; now povr off the water from the 
-glass, holding the paper on it by means of a piece of whalebone; re- 
place the glass level; drop about four drops of a thirty-grain solution 
of nitrate of silver into the pyrogallic solution, and at one sweep flush 
the surface, allow it to remain till the development begins; then treat 
it as in the collodion process, as regards pouring fresh solution off 
and on, &c. Finish by flushing with water, soaking a short time, 
and clearing by hyposulphite of soda —strength about one ounce 
to eight ounces of water. 

For the latter or slow plan: equal parts of a saturated solution of 
gallic acid and distilled water, with six drachms of Beaufoy’s 
acetic acid, to four ounces and a few drops of the thirty-grain 
solution of nitrate of silver. This develops very slowly. 

You will find many faults in the specimens sent, and doubtless will 
be able to suggest aremedy. A curious appearance presents itself 
on placing some (those named on back) in water with back upwards, 
say in a gutta percha dish; they then look like positives, indeed 
like dingy daguerreotyes by reflected light. You will notice this 
particularly with the wall. Another plan, somewhat more trouble- 
some, is to soak the paraffin papers, when dry, in the albumen 
solution, No. 5, for a quarter of an hour: dry in the dark, and 
keep in a book or case. I am notable to say how long the paraffin 
papers will keep good when sensitised; but with formule Nos. 1, 
2, & 3, last summer, they were good for a month if developed by 
gallic acid, and for a week if by the pyrogallic solution. I have 
just tried some a year old as regards the iodising, and they gave 
pretty fair pictures. 

The foregoing plan is sent imperfect as itis, even at the risk of my 
being placed on thé list with those who throw off their hasty ideas 
for others to set in order, and then claim the priority of invention. 
Very possibly others may have tried paraffin, though I have not 
seen it named. The simple reasons assigned for its use, without 
reference to its chemical qualities, are the transparency it gives to 
paper, the readiness with which the solutions flow to its surface, 
and its reasonable cost. If we could find some iodide soluble in it, 
I have reason to think, from my experiments, that the papers may be 
prepared very readily and very sensitive. The iodide of ammonium 
is not very soluble in it. The smell may be against its becoming 


fashionable, even if useful. 

If you will kindly state your objections, or indeed any hints, they 
will be received with every acknowledgement by a subscriber and 
well-wisher to your Journal. 

FORMULA. 
No. 1. 


Bees’ wax .... 1 drachm. 
Paraffin oil ... 1 ounce. 
Benzole ... ... 2 ounces. 
lo dimond csecaatereaess Sp oN DSUTOSIICODOUTONG 15 grains. 
SAUCE seitentiencinsesenin 1 ounce. 
Rain Water. -ecscecss 4 ounces. 
Iodide of potassium .. 2scruples. 
Bromide of potash .......c+sesseeseeeeeens 10 grains. 
Filter through doubled linen for use. 

No. 3. 
Nitrate of silver crystallised ......... 1 drachm. 
itric acid yfessmemcacraccra 2 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid......... 1 drachm. 
Distilled water .......ssccscceceeees teoeee 2 OUNCES. 
Todide of potassium ........ seers eee . 1 grain. 

Filter before use. 

No, 4. 
Bees Waxeerseeseee ocodopoaouonig 94! olan) abiaysy, 
@aimp line wresarcers cues .. 24 ounces. 
BENZOlCMeewccoessise 1 ounce. 
Paraffin oil ....... pcpath es, 

Add ten grains of iodine aad mix. 

No. 5. 

ANDUMeON Gen desescers cboneercODOH SpGondonow 6 drachms. 


2 scruples. 
. 10 grains. 
8 minims. 


Todide of potassium .... 
Bromide of potassium ... 
Strongest liquor ammoniz# .....+.+04+ 


Powdered hydrochlorate of ammonia 8 grains. 
Distilled water “<.0-, s.euccrsssetee--2o- 4 OUNCES. 
Filter through linen after well shaking in a bottle. 
No. 6. 
Todide of potassium ... 
Nitrate of silver........ 
Distilled water s.....seeeeeeee 
Dissolve, and add — 


1 grain. 
.. 11 grains. 
2 drachins. 


Distilled water ........ cosonoonotca - () Charen 
Beaufoy’s acetic acid ocoapeacbaonde 1 @RKeXes), 
Gitriclacid==srte neuen sstteusee mes or AIDS 


Filter before use. 
No. 7. 
saovannoaccacesbooncnane. (0) eratals 
24 ounces. 
14 drachms. 
54 ounces. 


Pyrogallic acid ... 

Beaufoy’s acetic acid 

Alcohol 

Distilled water 
Woolston, near Southampton, 

July 20, 1859. 

[As our contributor invites comment on the preceding, we offer 
afew remarks. The specimens sent, although faulty, as mentioned 
by the producer, indicate that paraffin oil may prove highly valu- 
able in the paper processes: it not only renders the paper very 
transparent, but flows very readily, and is easily applied. 

The belmontine oil is a preparation closely allied to the former, 
but is perfectly limpid, and much less offensive as regards the 
scent; it differs from it remarkably in one respect when under com- 
bustion, having less illuminating power, and greater tendency to 
produce smoke and char the wick; it is, therefore, well worth a 
trial; the qualities named prove a variation in composition, not- 
withstanding its general resemblance to the first-named oil. 

The appearance (like a dull daguerreotype) named, under certain 
circumstances, is readily accounted for. A slight deposit of silver 
has been formed on the back (which was also sensitised) in that 
molecular condition most frequently seen where development has 
been pushed by slow action. It is by no means uncommon. 

We notice that, as a rule, the most intense negatives (of those 
sent), as seen by transmitted light, are taken upon thick paper 
(Turner’s negative), and these exhibit best detail. There is, how- 
ever, one exception noticeable —the paper is thin, but hard and 
heavy, as if it had undergone considerable pressure in the manufac- 
ture. It is very free from granulation, and we consider it the best 
specimen of paper for this purpose. It is labelled “July, 1858 -— 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7— exposed from one to two minutes — developed 
with pyro — rewaxed.” 

We will now venture to suggest a course of proceeding, based 
upon the above, which we think calculated to produce good re- 
sults, with but moderate labour. 

Procure paper thin, hard, and above all, free from grain; albu- 
menise it in the same way as for ordinary positive printing, but 
instead of the salt usually employed with the albumen, use the 
following, viz — 


JNIBUTTOGSDconsooorococanaccasoconcececononndo0o0 IE OHNE, 
Liquor ammonia ... . 10 minims. 
Iodide of ammonium .. 4 grains. 
Bromide _,, é t DAs. 
Chloride ry) st pieeleorains 


Dry before a fire. When dry, immerse in M.D.’s solution No. 1, 
andagain dry. Sensitise on the albumenised side only with solution 
Wo. 3, and proceed as directed in M.D.’s paper. 

By this arrangement the impression will be on the albumen only, 
and but little affected by the grain of the paper, which will also be 
rendered strong and tenacious, consequently not liable to tear in 
washing. 

Since the preceding was in type we have received the following 
note, with specimens, from our correspondent. Again we notice 
hat the paper containing most “body” gives the best results— 
(some of Turner’s old “Chafford Mills”) but the transparency of 
the paper after the use of the belmontine oil does not seem so 
great as when paraftin oil is employed.—-Ep.] 

Dear Sir,—By the earliest opportunity I take the liberty to transmit 
‘or your notice the first negatives taken with belmontine; that marked 
No.1 being the first, and that marked 2 the second, &c. The second 
was, I think, over-exposed and not kept floating long enough on the 
water before developing. Canson’s has a positive appearance by back view 
in water. I append the formula used, and am sorry that time does not 
ermit me to send you more. It is my wish to try one or two other plans, 
and if sucessful may, provided you do not object, hand you their results. 
These pictures should have further washing in water; I am obliged to 
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leave attending to them, and venture to send them but imperfectly 
finished. The pictures are cleaner with the belmontine, which seems to 
me to be a pure kind of paraffin. Your devotion to science I fear must 
inflict upon you many rude attempts at photographing for inspection. 
Pray excuse this hurried scrawl, and with all due apology allow me to 
remain.—Yours, &c. M.D. 
Be lmontinesssmenssrssiconaetercroeserenevanem me OUNCES 
Iodide of Ammonium, crushed 
VOGHIS: cooccoobSedodan sna scedeogononti66o 
Mixed—reposed for nine hours. 
Sensitised by formula No.6. Developed by formula No. 7. 
Time—No. 1. Three minutes, very dull light after heavy storm, 11.30 
a.m. No. 2. Two minutes, a little gleam of sun for about fifteen seconds. 
No. 3, Canson’s: two minutes, bad. No. 4. Two minutes, dull but not 
so much so as when No. 1 was taken. 
Am afraid there was some hypo’ solution with arg. chloride mixed with 
the simple hypo’ used in all the pictures sent. Unless more washed 
they may discolour. The hypo’ darkens considerably on twice using. 


a2 tS pect 
IMPROVED FORMULA FOR DRY COLLODION AND FOR 


ALBUMEN NEGATIVE PROCESSES. 
By C. J. Burnerr. 


of each 5 grains. 


Satt your collodion with mixed iodide, bromide, and chloride, of 
ammonium. The iodide and bromide may be used in the usual pro- 
porticn, and the chloride as an addition in the same atomic propor- 
tion as the iodide. However, my impression is that a larger pro- 
portion of bromide is advisable. Sensitise as usual, wash away free 
nitrate with pure or slightly ammoniated water, and then coat either 
Gla Fothergill with albumen, or else coat with a weak alcoholic, not 
ethereal, solution of ceréoline or gum-lac, containing grape-sugar, 
which tends to facilitate after operations. Keep, expose, and 
develop as usual. 
A mixture of gum-arabic (or gelatine) with grape sugar (or gly- 
cerine), makes a better protective coating for the collodion, the 
relative proportions being varied according to whether the plate is 
to be used dry or moist.* As to variations in the salting, the three 
calcium salts, iodide, bromide, and chloride, are all soluble in collo- 
dion, and may together be substituted for those of ammonium. The 
cadmium-chloride is also soluble in collodion (especially when 
strongly alcoholic), and may be used either with its bromide and 
iodide or with those of ammonium. It must be recollected that 
when used for the preparation of dry plates, made in a large quan- 
tity at a time, and out of which the soluble decomposition-products 
are washed, the stabilities of the different iodides and bromides 
deserve much less consideration than where photographers are de- 
pendent on the keeping of fluid collodion for a long time in bottles. 
I have a high opinion of the value of this and the allied processes 
conducted on waxed or gutta-percha-prepared, or paraflin-prepared 
paper, as long ago recommended by me, particularly when using 
the collodion containing a very large proportion of alcohol, to the 
value of which I was, I believe, the first to call attention, in your 
Journal of May 15, 1858.; The great advantage of the rarer alka- 
lies named or alluded to in my pamphlet is, that they permit us to 
introduce phosphoric, iodic, bromic, and the organic acids into the 
collodion, from the greater solubility of their salts. 
In working on the system I especially recommend with oxygen 
salts, or chloride, of ammonium or trimethylamine, &c. 1N the collo- 
* While giving the other as a view well worthy of consideration, I considered the 
action of the vegetable matter, along with the nitrate of silver, as a more probable 
explanation of the results obtained. My experiments with gum and gelatine in the silver 
bath were (though interrupted) commenced precisely to see whether, not only with, but 
without bromides or iodides, or chlorides, it might not be possible to develop a picture, 
after washing with water (or slightly ammoniated water), with the ordinary developers, 
or the following solution :— 
Water .... 
Tartrate of ammonia or potash 


Sulphate ofiron or manganese . c 

Liquor ammonie till fluid begins to smell. 

And their object was to show whether the nitrate of silver could not be made to act, under 

solarisation, towards these soluble vegetable matters, precisely as ferric or uranic nitrate, 
or bichromate of potash, or certain other salts appear to do, 

The metallic silver hypotheses would require to prove it, to take a sheet of prepared 
paper, expose one-half, keep the other in the dark ; analyse both, beside the preliminary 
experiment of showing that even an alkaline silver solution, containing also manganous 
or ferrous sulphite, was unable to develop an image on it. are . 

One palpable prima facie improbability of the metallic hypothesis is this, that while 
even pure white substances, when very finely divided, become apparently black, witness 
the black cavities found in quartz and plated metals in a state of very fine division, &c., 
very generally become either black, purple, or darker in colour. : We have, as far as I 
know, no instance at least of any simple substance which becomes lighter in colour when 
finely divided, though black marble, slate, &c., do certainly become lighter in colour 
when pulverised. Still there is no absolute & priori son why a finer pulverisation 
may not produce white again. Recourse should thus be had to testing the image, 


+ 1 ounce. 
- 60 grains. 
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first for silver, second for iodine, with starch and nitric acid (or nitric acid alone on a 
French paper ?); and thirdly for nitric acid, with sulphate of indigo. 

+ Either pure collodion or collodion containing also resin cereoline or paraflin being 
employed. I am inclined to think that the introduction of a little alkali, forming an alka- 
line resinate, and after immersion a resinate of silver oxide, into this collodion might be 
an advantage. 


The resinates of silver are soluble in alcohol but insoluble in water. 


dion, so as to leave salts of silver oxide or silver chloride in the 

film, instead of the usual free nitrate; it is worthy of note that 

the exact condition of our sensitising bath as to neutrality, &c. &. 
becomes of much less importance than it used to be on the old 
system —no small gain in point of convenience. 

As to our iodide, bromide, and chloride plates in the formula 
which I have given, owide of silver being still a desirable requisite 
in developing, the best plan seems to be, after exposure, to immerse 
them in a nitrate of silver bath for some time before they are put 
into the ferrous, gallic, or pyrogallic developing bath, or, instead, to 
immerse them (after exposure) first in a nitrate of silver bath, then 
in a tartrate, oxalate, or phosphate of soda bath, to precipitate the 
silver oxide and prevent its being washed away into the developing 
bath, and then transfer to the developing bath, which need. not in 
this case contain any silver. 

I believe that the plan which I see has been lately adopted by 
several photographers, of adding chloride of ammonium to the 
washing water is, though no doubt useful, still so far a mistake, the 
chloride is infinitely better introduced, as I have recommended, in 
the collodion itself.* N.B.—It will not do to employ any of the 
potassium or iodine salts in iodising or bromidising this collodion, 
or we are apt to have a precipitation of the chloride of the base in 
the collodion. 

A similar mixture of bromide, iodide, and chloride, would appear 
to have some advantages in salting albumen for the ordinary old 
albumen-film processes on glass, or on wax-paper, and it would 
appear that the addition of a little caustic ammonia to make the 
albumen flow more readily on the plate or wax-paper, or gutta- 
percha (a similar paper), may be very useful. 

Lor Albumen Negatives, on glass or on waxed-paper (or on paper prepared 
with parafin, gutta-percha, gum lac, amber, copal, or other resin or 
allied substance in solution). 

Prepare the albumen with iodide and bromide of ammonium or 
potassium as usual,f and then add to it in proportion to every 166 
grains of iodide of potassium (a similar quantity of iodide of ammo- 
nium) any one of the following :— 

1 eq. Common phosphate of soda 
223 grains Dipyrophosphate (crystals) 
1 eq. Metaphosphate (glacial) 

Sensitise as usual, wash in plain water and dry. Common salt also 

may be added. : 


rs 


PHOTOGRAPHIO VISITING CARDS. 

Tue fashion of photographic visiting cards continues to spread 

more and more every day. The skill of the artists who devote 

themselves to this specialité is great, and tends vastly to popularise 

it. The original form under which the photographic visiting card 

appeared placed the portrait in the centre, with or without the 

name in the lower margin. A specimen before us consists of a 

visiting card, of the usual form and dimensions, bearing the name’ 
and address in the ordinary way, only in the corner where titled 

persons usually place their crest and arms the engraver designs a - 
little frame, no bigger than the stone of a seal-ring, within which 

is placed a portrait, almost microscopic, but quite recognisable. 

These portraits are sometimes taken full length, and, according 

to the fancy of the original, the attitude and expression may be 
infinitely varied. A morning call, a visit of ceremony, congratula- 
tions, condolences, return to town, or departure, every form of visit 
has its appropriate photographic expression. 
M. Delessert, the amateur who originated this idea, has hit upon 
a happy expedient connected with positive printing, While travel- 
ling, his servant, who occupies the “dickey” of his carriage, sat 
with folded arms, idle, thinking, probably, only of mischief. Now, 
before starting on a journey, M. Delessert places in his hands a 
printing frame and a negative, with a portfolio of sensitised paper, 
and employing the roof of the carriage as a working bench, he 
prints his proofs as he goes along, without fatigue or disturbance: 
thus at once occupying his hands and his thoughts, and developing 
in him a feeling for art. The idea is certainly very original and 
ingenious. 

M. Delesserttvho is no less skilled as author as well as photo- 
grapher, has had his travelling carriage fitted up as an atelier—so 
compact and convenient, that even, when in town, he prefers it to 
any other. We hope to be able soon to describe this gentleman's 
labours at the hospital of Lariboisére, which give us a very high 


notion of what photography can accomplish in its applications to 
medicine.—La Lumiére. 


ES y anide: oy : . . ‘ 
__* The cyanides, ferrocyanides, and the other various complex cyanides should be tried 
in the wash water. 


+ Say two equivalents of iodide to one of bromide, 
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NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 
No. II, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC operations are as attractive to the popular mind 
as a sugar-cask is to the flies. No matter where you plant your 
camera, on barren moor or sedgy vale, in a deserted village or a 
ruined city, in the desert or by the sea-shore, out of reach, as you 
suppose, of human ken, and are hugging yourself with the idea 
that you are alone, when straightway up pops one head and then 
another. Where they come from you cannot guess; they seem to 
grow out of the earth like mushrooms. When I put my head 
under the focussing cloth there was no human biped in sight 
except my dragoman, who looked with silent awe at my mysterious 
operations. When I withdrew my head, after obtaining a satis- 
factory focus, I found myself the cynosure of neighbouring eyes, 
to the extent of some sixteen wild-looking Bedouins, arranged in 
a semicircle, at about ten paces distance. My surprise was so 
great that I lost my presence of mind, and I suspect my counte- 
nance exhibited some tokens of fear, although I was not afraid, 
oh no! not at all, though I did look round for John. I suppose 
that, seeing my confusion, they concluded I was after no good, 
and after holding a consultation among themselves in (to me) an 
unknown tongue, as quick as thought the strongest and boldest of 
the gang rushed at my camera, lifted it up, tripod and all, and 
quickly strode away in the direction of the city, while the others 
seized every thing lying around and followed him. I turned to my 
dragoman, but he looked on quite unconcerned, as if what oc- 
curred was a matter of course. My first impulse was to cry “stop 
thief!” but a sense of the absurdity of such a proceeding soon 
came over me; sol made up my mind that the best thing I could 
do would be to follow on and see the game played out. The 
rascals never once turned their heads to look at me, but kept on 
their way with quickening pace. I had but one hope—that we 
might meet John, who had gone early in the day to explore the 
city. 
ta about twenty minutes the city was reached ; the party halted 
at a bazaar, while one of them moved off, as if in quest of some- 
thing. We were soon surrounded by some fifty half-naked citizens 
of Gaza, who divided their attentions between the camera and 
myself. My stock of Arabic consisted of one word —Bekam, 
which, being interpreted, signifies “how much?” Seeing a basket 
of oranges for sale near where I stood, and being exceedingly 
thirsty and choked with dust, I essayed my linguistic skill. It is 
all very well to be able to ask a question, but it is also necessary 
to understand the answer when it is made. Arba was just as in- 
telligible to me as ouahed, so I did not know what to make of my 
answer when I got it. I then tried with my fingers, but with no 
better success. The Arab cannot interpret signs made by any 
other nationality. My attempts to make myself understood were 
received with shouts of derision. It was but too evident that, in 
obedience to the prophecy, the king had long ago perished from 
Gaza. 
Matters seemed to be getting critical. I expected nothing less 
than that these gentlemen would treat me as mischievous boys 
frequently serve a stray dog :—tie, not a tin kettle, but my camera, 
round my neck, and chase me through the city, running “a muck.” 
And I verily believe to this hour that such was their intention. 


I gasped, in horror and despair, “‘ Where’s John ?” 


A sudden movement behind me, a turning of all eyes in that 
direction, caused me involuntarily to turn my head also. O welcome 
vision! There was good John, his herculean frame looming up 
above all the rest, with one hand gripping the throat of one un- 
believer, and the other grasping the shoulder and holding at arm’s 
length another. With a jerk he sent them both reeling ; during 
their course, they overturned all they came in contact with, and 
soon some half-dozen of my foes were lying prone on mother 
earth. This style of argument seemed to have a very salutary 
effect: the living circle, which had grown uncomfortably narrow 
about me, immediately took a considerable expansion, and I could 
breathe more freely. Meanwhile, John had drawn a revolver from 
each of his side pockets, one of which he handed to me, keeping 
the other himself. ‘Don’t fire,” said he, “before I do; we are 
good for twelve shots, if you keep cool.” 

I was not very eager to shed a fellow-creature’s blood, and only 
the certain prospect of destruction would have prevailed upon me 
to pulla trigger. I flattered myself that the sight of the weapons 
would have a salutary effect upon our foes, and check further 
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ageression on their part. There was a parley. John thun- 
dered out his anathemas upon the Moslems, who sneaked away 
behind each other as they best could, when lo! “Room for the 
Governor !” 


The Pasha, in the nick of time, came to the rescue. Finding*myself 
in the presence of this worthy functionary, I bowed profoundly to 
this degenerate representative of the decayed royalty of Gaza; the 
representative bowed to the ground, placing his hand on his 
breast, chin, and forehead, in the most approved oriental style, to 
signify the depth of his degradation. After a volley of suppressed 
grunts of profound admiration and respect, mingled with “ Sulaam 
Aleikoum,” the Governor waved his hand to disperse the assembly, 
and backing up against a shop front, gathered up himself and his 
robes upon it, and motioned us to a seat on the opposite side of the 
narrow street. We took possession of two of the little shelves 
which I suppose I must in courtesy call shops, and then came pipes 
and coffee! Heaven only knows where coffee comes from in such 
places: you might suppose the Pasha carried a portable coffee- 
shop about with him. No matter where he is or where you meet 
him, in the street, in the desert, on the mountain, down he sits, and 
you sit down, and forthwith the tiny cup of coffee, aromatic 
glorious coffee, Mohammed’s wine! comes smoking hot to burn 
your lips and soothe the nervousness you naturally feel at the 
illustrious presence in which you find yourself. 

I stated the case to John, and John related it to the Governor 
with becoming indignation. That worthy functionary was incensed 
at the treatment the Howajjis had received. The offending cul- 
prits were led forth, and we were asked what punishment we 
wished to be inflicted upon them. Thinking they had acted from 
mistaken zeal, 1 begged they might be forgiven, on condition that 
hey carried back my traps to the place they had taken them from. 
As soon as this sentence became promulgated, a shout of triumph 
was raised; my camera was shouldered and already on its way 
back to our camp, when I suddenly found myself lifted from the 
ground upon which I was standing, and hoisted upon two men’s 
shoulders, with a mob of wild, howling, dark-visaged attendants 
madly capering around. 

Talk of Hastern gravity: itis the gravity of a boarding-school 
miss in presence of the lady who teaches her “deportment.” See 
the same prim miss at her romps! The Arab, under the influence 
of excitement, is more than a match for any uncaged animal. 
Fortunately my traps sustained no injury. My losses were con- 
fined to a sheet of waxed-paper. Some inquisitive Moslem had 
opened the slide, and saw — nothing ! 

Next morning we dismissed the camels with which we had 
crossed the desert, and hired horses and mules. In the cool breeze 
of early dawn our cavalcade rode down the Zim Zim to Askelon, on 
the sea-shore, to the north of Gaza. ; 
I quitted Gaza with reluctance. Its high antiquity had an un- 
speakable charm for me. It must have been one of the earliest 
cities of Palestine, for it is mentioned in Genesis with Sodom and 
Gomorrah. As the southern barrier of the Holy Land, it was 
always held as a place of some importance. It stood in the high- 
way of the armies of ancient days: every conqueror who marched. 
from the north into Egypt halted at Gaza. Cambyses took it. 
Alexander spent five months before its walls. The soil around is 
fertilised with human blood, which in every succeeding century 
has been poured out upon it, serving to nourish the luxuriant olive 
which thrives and grows rich around. : 

Askelon, no less celebrated in modern as in ancient history, was 
once a great city. The ruins of its quays and wharves and break- 
water, bear witness to its departed greatness. But now it is only 
a miserable village, destitute alike of trade, commerce, wealth, and 
almost of name. ; ’ 

We pitched our tents amid the ruins of the ancient city, and took 
our dinner on the sea-shore; cooling our wine in the hollow of a 
stately carved capital, into which the crisp foam dashed at every 
fifth wave. All the gallant deeds of Godfrey and of our brave 
Richard on these hills and in the valleys rushed into my memory. 
No more gallant deeds in the world’s history are recorded than were 
done for the Cross and the Sepulchre on the fields of ancient 
Philistine glory. As I slept at night on these fields I could fancy 
myself one of Richard’s host, and repeople the scene with the noble 
forms of the Crusaders who lie enshrouded in the dust beneath my 

eet. 

We slept to the lulling sound of the surf, and rode next mornine 
by way of Ashdod to Ramleh. Ashdod was the city to which the 
Ark was carried by the Philistines, and which suffered go terribly 
the curses of an offended God for their sacrilege, iD, 
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Alectings of Societies. 


LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


THE usual meeting of this Club took place on Tuesday evening 
last. Although the last three meetings have been but thinly 
attended (probably on account of the favourable state of the wea- 
ther for out-door operations), the interest is fully maintained. 

Mr. Forrest exhibited six views taken by the turpentine waxed- 
paper process, by Mr. Hooper, of Manchester, which were much 
admired for their artistic selection and excellence as photographs, 
the only drawback being the amount of exposure required. 

The Rev. Mr. BANNER exhibited some exquisite stereoscopic 
pictures taken by the Fothergill process. He stated that his ope- 
rations had been attended with much more uniform success since 
he had adopted the one-grain washing bath; and by the advice 
of Mr. Shadbolt he had also materially reduced the proportion of 
albumen, using one part to four of water with great advantage. 
The addition of the chloride to the gum solution had also given 
in his hands excellent results, with a much shorter exposure. 

Mr. Kerru exhibited and explained a very neat stereoscopic 
camera, sent by Mr. Newton. The camera slides along a bar about 
fifteen inches long, moving upon a centre, and the necessary degree 
of convergance is shown by means of an index and scale upon one 
end of the table. He also reported very favourably upon one of 
Derogy’s lenses, which he had procured for a customer, having 
tried the various combinations, and found them fully to warrant 
the favourable opinion previously published in THe PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOURNAL. He strongly advised all photographers using wet col- 
lodion to put their apparatus upon wheels, and stated that the 
12 x 10 pictures exhibited by him upon a previous occasion had 
all been taken in the combined wheelbarrow tent which Mr. Brown 
had sent to him to try. 

A Memper called attention to the disgraceful extent to which 
Sunday photography is practised in Liverpool. On the preceding 
Sunday he went out to judge for himself, and in a walk through a 
limited portion of the town he found TwenTyY-srx places of busi- 
ness fully open without the slighest attempt at concealment. The 
subject was one in which the credit of all engaged in photography 
was concerned, and he thought it a subject fully worthy of the 
attention of the Club. 

Mr. Forrest, while fully admitting the importance of the subject, 
thought that it was not one in which the Club as a Club could move, 
but as it was certainly illegal, the power to put a stop to it lay en- 
tirely in the hands of the police. In Leeds, by the combined efforts 
of the magistracy and police, it had been entirely put down. He was 
glad the subject had been broached, and requested that the report 
of the discussion thereon should be forwarded to Mr. Shadbolt. 

After an interesting discussion, and the exhibition of numerous 
specimens, the meeting separated. 

Sages 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


WE are glad to find that this as yet young Society progresses 
favourably, the number of members increasing, and many candidates 
for election are expected to be on the list by the next meeting, 
which is fixed for the 20th October next. This is no more than 
might have been expected from the fact that the officers and 
members of committee are all practical men. As the name of one 
gentleman was accidentally omitted from the copy supplied to us 
on_a former occasion, we give the whole again complete, viz. :— 

President — The Rev. F. F. Statham. 

Vice-President — Mr, W. Ackland. 

Hon. Secretary —Mr. A. H. Wall, 90, Cannon Street, City. 

Treasurer — Mr. F. Howard, 5, Studley Terrace, Stockwell. 

Committee — Messrs. Hannaford, Hervé, Clarke, Leake, Sen., 

Cotton, and Leake, Jun. 


Practical Instructions ou Colaving Bhotographs. 
By ALFRED H. Watt. 
CHAPTER III. (Continued). 


Cobalt Green — Prepared from cobalt; permanent both in oil and 
water; very pure, but of little power; works well. 

Sap Green—A most agreeable, clear, transparent colour, prepared 
from vegetable sources; much used, and working well in both oil 
and water, but, alas! fugitive. 


OF PURPLE PIGMENTS. 

Purple is nearly related to shade, of which it is very frequently 
the representative, although poets have associated it with imperial 
pride and royal grandeur: hence, perhaps, the yulgar idea of purple 
is by no means correct, but rather tends to that of crimson as being 
the most gorgeously suggestive of regal splendour; purple, how- 
ever, has a solemn grandeur of its own, very characteristic of the 
mingled awe and reverence commonly animated by the considera- 
tion of royal attributes. Purples are generally compounded by the 
painter himself during work ; consequently, I shall describe but two 
of these pigments, viz. :— 

Madder Purple— A very rich, beautiful pigment, permanent, of 
good power and body, and working well in oil and water. 

Purple Lake—A very bright colour, but fugitive ; prepared from 
cochineal. 

OF ORANGE PIGMENTS. 

Orange is a very warm and splendid colour, suggesting light and 
warmth to the mind; it comes prominently forward* in a picture, 
and is associated with gaiety, cheerfulness, and splendour: Orange 
pigments are not numerous. 

Orange Chrome —Chromate of lead, # beautiful colour, but it does 
not stand very well; is used in both oiland waters A similar pre- 
paration is sometimes called “ Mars Scarlet.” : 

Orange Vermilion —A very eligible colour in oil and water, but 
works badly in the latter, in which a little gum should be added to 
it. Itis permanent and of great use. 

Orange Ochre or Spanish Ochre — A durable and useful pigment 
in oil or water. 

Burnt Sienna — A sober semi-transparent colour, hardly to be 
called orange; although generally classed with such pigments, it 
is raw sienna burnt; is quite permanent, and is very generally used 
both in oil and water. 

OF CITRINE PIGMENTS. 

Citrine, or citron pigments, being broken yellows, represent in a 
minor degree the sentiments associated with yellow. Original 
pigments of this class are but few in number. 3 

Brown Pink — A vegetable lake of a fine rich colour, very trans- 
parent, and working well in both oil and water, although it dries 
badly in the first; is fugitive. 

aw Umber — Another of the honest old ochre family, very 
eligible in both media. 

PListre — A rich -colour-of great service in water; bub drying very 
slowly in oil; prepared from the soot of beechwood. 

OF RUSSET PIGMENTS. 

The sentiments associated with “russet” may be briefly alluded 
to in the same manner as the preceding, viz., as partaking, in de- 
gree, of those belonging to that primary colour, to which it is most 
nearly allied.+ The only pigment under this denomination which 
I use, is called 

Madder Brown —It is a very eligible pigment, perfectly perma- 
nent, and universally useful in every branch of the painter’s art; its 
preparation is indicated by its name. 

OF OLIVE PIGMENTS. 

Olive pigments are few and but seldom used. 

OF BROWN PIGMENTS. 

Brown is the name applied to a class of pigments greatly varying 
in character, according to the proportions of the colours which com- 
bine for their formation, but to which none of the denominations 
already given could be justly applied. These pigments are very 
numerous. : 

Vandyke Brown — A rich, deep, transparent brown earth, almost 
as celebrated as the painter whose name it bears. It is durable, 
works well in water and oil, but dries very tardily in the latter. 

Burnt Umber—A pigment composed of manganese and iron, dries 
quickly in oil, works well in water, is perfectly durable and very 
useful. 

Asphaltum — Used in oil only, and in this but little, although its 
clear transparency and beautiful colour are strong temptations to 
the painter; it is durable, but variations of temperature cause it to 
crack in every direction; factitious asphaltum is produced by the 
distillation of coal at the gas factories. 

Sepia —Prepared from the sepia or cuttle-fish; very celebrated 
among water-colour artists, and deservedly. so, as it washes beauti- 
fully, is perfectly permanent, combines well with other pigments, 
and for numerous purposes is pre-eminently useful. In oil, however, 
it is less used, in which it dries very tardily. Two different prepa- 

* When I speak of advancing colours I mean such as would be seen more distinctly than 
others at aremote distance, or those which in any receding object would be longest in 
oe this remark is of course applicable to all the colours and hues compounded from 
the three primaries, however broken they may be, 
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rations are sold, called respectively “cold” and “warm” (the latter 
being compounded with perhaps a little lake or other warm colour). 

Indelible Brown Ink — A pigment very useful in water, as it is 
not disturbed after application by washes of other colours. 


OF GRAY AND BLACK PIGMENTS. 


Gray is the name of a class most nearly related to black. Grays 
are cold, retiring, and associated with shadow; their use, however, 
is great, and in every object of the painter’s study grays (or greys) 
occupy no small space and attract no small share of his attention. 
The beauty and general effect of all warm colours derive force from 
contrast with gray, which also give it fresh value; the eye finds it 
soothing, and the absence of grays in a painting are signs of the 
artist’s want of truthfulness. 

Neutral Tints — Prepared chiefly for water-colour painting. As 
they are variously composed from other pigments, it would be use- 
less to describe their properties. 

Ultramarine Ashes—Very excellent pigments, possessing the 
same properties as the genuine ultramarine, being composed from 
the same material; they are extremely useful in obtaining the 
pearly tints of flesh, &c., in oil and water. 

Black Lead (a form of Carbon) — From which, with white, may be 
compounded an exceedingly fine gray, pure and quite permanent, 
and possessing the capital quality of blending well with all other 
colours; used in oil only. 

Ivory Black —Burnt bone, a fine neutral pigment, eligible for 
water and oil; permanent in both, but drying somewhat slowly in 
the latter. 

Lamp Black —The soot of burnt resin, a very intense black; 
permanent; used in water and oil, but dries very badly in the last 
named. 

Blue Black — Which I use in oil with my white, to destroy the 
tendency to yellowness derived from the vehicle employed; it 
exercises a preservative influence upon the white, both chemically 
and in the matter described ; dries well. 

Mineral Black — Used in oil for compounding grays; is perfectly 
durable, and dries very quickly. 

Indian Ink—Used in water ; is too well known to need describing. 


As there are pigments fugitive under ordinary circumstances, but 
extremely serviceable, and capable of being rendered permanent 
by extreme or studious care, and as there are many colours which, 
although permanent in themselves, exercise a destructive influence 
upon other pigments, it is advisable that the earnest and con- 
scientious art student should make himself better acquainted with 
the subject to which this chapter is devoted than in this series of 
articles I can hope or pretend to do. I would therefore recommend 
the study of George Field’s Treatise on Colours and Pigments, pub- 
lished under the title of “ Chromatography,” from the preface of 
which I extract this paragraph, as a statement no less applicable 
to the present than to the time of its first publication :— 

“Among the means essential to proficiency in painting, none is 
more important than a just knowledge of colours and pigments— 
their qualities, powers, and effects; and there is none to which the 
press has hitherto afforded fewer helps. There have appeared, it 
is true, at different times, several works professing this object, and 
most of our encyclopedias and books of painting treat cursorily on 
this branch of the art; but not only are these for the most part 
mere transcripts of the same obsolete originals, unsuited to the 
present state of the art,* but they are inadequate, irrelevant, and 
often erroneous, or untrue, as every one acquainted with the subject 
is aware.” 

But while strongly advising the student to make himself well 
acquainted with pigments, let him always avoid a ciass of painters 
who, as Shee says, 


‘Their time in curious search of colours lose, 
Which, when they find, they want the skill to use!” 


eee 


PROGRESS OF PHoTOoGRAPHY.—The War Department has lately 
made arrangements for forwarding photographic apparatus to 
every military station in the empire, for the purpose of taking 
views of coast-lines, fortifications, &c., for transmission to head- 
quarters. Among recent applications of the art is that to the or- 
namentation of flat surfaces of salvers, urn-stands, cake-trays, and 
similar objects. The photograph is covered with stout glass, so 
closely fitted that, at first sight, the eye is led to believe that the 
ornament has been painted on the china or wooden frame wherein 
it is set. 


* And more particularly to the requirements of photographic colouring. 


Letters to a Young Photographer. 


No. XY. 
My pEAR EUSEBIUS, 

If ever [ make another photographic excursion in the middle of 
July again it shall be at the Antipodes, where the thermometer 
ranges something under 90°. I think we have had a nice time of 
it truly. Like the weird sisters in Macbeth, when we met, it was 
‘mid thunder, lightning, and rain, to say nothing of hailstones as 
big as oranges. My face—bah! I am ashamed to look in the 
mirror; I look like a Red Indian, painted with red ochre for the 
war-dance. The cuticle, blistered by the sun, is all peeling off, and 
my hands are of the colour of burntumber. My coat has got many 
holes in it, and so have my breeches, through scrambling under 
hedges for shelter from the pelting storms. 

As for you, you seemed to like it; it was rare fun for you to’get 
soaking wet to the skin, three or four times a day; but you are 
young, and can afford to laugh at the little miseries of life, and have 
no fear of rheumatism before your eyes; but my arms feel as if 
hey had been stretched on a rack for four and twenty hours. 

But when I look over my portfolio of the negatives we took I 
feel that there is compensation for all the inconveniences we have 
suffered. What splendid effects we got when a dense black 
hunder-cloud formed the background of our pictures! I fancy how 
he knowing ones will stare when they see Eusebius’s productions 
in the next exhibition» One thing is yet lacking: a photograph of 
a flash of lightning, which, under auspicious circumstances, may 
possibly be obtained by Mr. Skaife’s instantaneous process. I do 
not despair of obtaining a good representation of forked lightning, 
or I am sure some flashes we saw lasted nearly a second. 

I shall now essay to enlighten you upon preservative processes 
and dry collodion, with kindred contrivances, which have for their 
object the postponement of the development, which, in the employ- 
ment of wet collodion, must be effected immediately the picture is 
aken. 

To retard or prevent the drying of the collodion film it is neces- 
sary to mix with it some hygrometric substance, or to cover it with 
a coating of the like nature. To any one familiar with the opera- 
tions of chemistry, various substances possessing hygrometric or 
deliquescent properties will readily suggest themselves; the only 
precaution necessary to take being, that the preservative sub- 
stance selected shall produce no chemical decomposition either in 
the nitrate of silver or the iodised collodion. A person unacquainted 
with the vagaries of photographers would naturally conclude, 
in looking over the list of substances proposed as preservatives, 
that photography was a section of the art of cookery; and a 
facetious friend of mine (not Erasmus) threatens to publish a half- 
crown book on “ Photographic Cookery ;” but I assure him there is 
one already, although it does not pass under that title. 

First in chronological order among “preserves ” stands, I think, 
nitrate of magnesia, a very deliquescent salt, but which, upon trial, 
was not found to answer the proposed object satisfactorily. Honey, 
suggested by Mr. Shadbolt, was a great improvement upon this salt, 
and notwithstanding the introduction of various other substances, it 
still remains the best for the purpose. Oxymel, which is a mixture 
of honey and acetic acid, found great favour for a time; but I could 
never become satistied that it was better than honey, pure and 
simple. Some experiments I made with glycerine were so suc- 
cessful that I cannot understand why this substance has not been 
received into favour asa preservative agent. I attribute the cause 
of failure to the employment of a sophisticated article. 

I do not think it necessary to enumerate all the substances which, 
like ephemera, have enjoyed their brief hour of existence: each was 
thought best by its inventor (!) But to show the infirmity of 
the photographic mind, I was challenged to mortal combat by one 
pugnacious individual, because I presumed to deny the efficacy of, 
or the necessity for, the “ raspberry-syrup process ;” but we have 
thus far done without it, and are likely to continue independent 
of it. 

From the first day that I worked with collodion up to the present 
time, I have made it a rule to put into my nitrate of silver bath as 
much loaf sugar as I put nitrate, and I am sure I find my advantage 
in it, for I can sensitise half-a-dozen plates in advance, and expose 
them in the camera, without stopping to develop until all are 
ready. A sensitised plate, if left in a horizontal position, will keep 
in good condition an hour or more. Honey added to the nitrate 
bath proves just as efficacious. Honey and sugar in solution actin 
the same manner; the crystallising property of sugar is destroyed 
when mixed with nitrate of silver. A bath containing sugar or 
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honey must not, however, be exposed to the light or to the sun’s 
rays, else the silver will be precipitated. Here is a formula I 
generally employ :— 
Distilled water ....sc..00 
Nitrate of silver 


Poporoncy Alor aeracr, 
.. 6 drachms. 
2 


Aceticiactidiccss a 
Alcohol ... 3 
JEIG TK cacioanoodpesécd -coadoclbrcooorrcoonecs 24 ounces. 


: 4 (Or sugar, 5 drachms). 

This solution will probably assume a yellow tint upon the addition of 
the honey: in that case add about an ounce of kaolin or fuller’s earth, 
in powder, and filter. The collodioned plate must remain in this 
bath about a quarter of an hour, and, when drained, exposed in the 
camera, without washing. After exposure, the collodioned plate 
must be carefully washed in many waters, and then immersed in a 
simple nitrate bath for a few minutes before development. The 
development may be effected without this re-immersion, provided 
the washing does not remove all the nitrate of silver from the col- 
lodion film, or some nitrate of silver be added to the developing 
solution, which is made as follows :— 


iWiaterBkica seers: sesseeee LO ounces. 
Pyrogallic acid . 10 grains. 
ING EtIClaci dims. craderncceee eee 1 drachm. 


But what is called the “honey process” is different from the 
above, inasmuch as the honey is applied after the collodion film is 
sensitised and washed, by immersing the plate in a mixture of equal 
parts of honey and water. A plate thus prepared will retain its 
sensibility for several days. After exposure the plate is washed 
with water to remove the honey, and then developed in the usual 
manner. 

Mr. Maxwell Lyte suggested a mixture of gum arabic and honey. 
The formula for his solution is — 

\WENEE  oopencocnees 

Gum arabic 

Alcohol..... 

ISKOMEY? orpaacnn RESEOREISNNS 
The collodioned plate being sensitised, 
placed upon a levelling stand, and as much distilled water poured 
upon it as will cover it. Pour off this water into a measure, and 
pour it on again, repeating the operation several times. Set the 
plate up on an angle on several folds of blotting-paper to drain, 
then pour on the solution containing the gum and honey. Pouring 
it on and off several times, as with the water, set the plate on an 
angle to drain, and leave it to dry. The exposure will need to be 
double that of ordinary collodion. Before development the plate 
must be washed, to remove the gum and honey. 

Glycerine was proposed by Mr. Henry Pollock, in the proportion 
of ten drops to three ounces and a half of collodion, and, in the sensi- 
tising bath, one ounce of glycerine to every five ounces of water. 

A second sensitising bath consists of eighty-five parts of water, 
fifteen parts of glycerine, and one part and a half nitrate of silver. 
The collodioned plate is first sensitised in the first bath, then im- 
mersed for a minute in the second bath, washed, drained upon 
blotting-paper. Plates thus prepared will retain their sensitiveness 
for a week. Before development the plate must be rinsed with 
distilled water; the developing solution is the usual pyrogallic 
acid. The sensitising bath is deteriorated very soon by the glyce- 
rine, and will require to be filtered and strengthened; itis therefore 
best to employ horizontal baths for sensitising, as they require a 
smaller quantity of the solution. The employment of glycerine has 
been perfected by Mr. Llewellyn, who operated with a pure sample 
of that substance. 

I must also mention Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s metagelatine; that is, 
gelatine brought to the condition in which it will no longer solidify 
or gelatinise. Metagelatine is prepared by boiling one drachm of 
gelatine in one ounce of water. When quite dissolved, add two 
drachms of water containing twelve drops of sulphuric acid; boil 
the whole for five minutes, and then set it aside to cool. This 
boiling and cooling must be repeated several times, until the 
liquid no longer becomes a jelly when cold; then the acid must be 
neutralised by the addition of chalk in powder, until it ceases to 
produce effervescence. A drop of creosote is to be added, to pre- 
vent mouldiness, and the liquid is filtered. Myr. Lyte then prepares 
a-syrup as follows :-- 

Metagelatine ... ..... 


cod 3 
and drained as usual, it is 


eeCecscratint eu mOROUNCESS 


The collodioned plate is sensitised in the usual manner, then 
drained. Sufficient of the above syrup is poured upon it, and 
made to flow over the plate, then poured off. It will carry away 
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with it most of the nitrate of silver; it must be thrown among the 
residues, and a second and a third quantity poured on, until the 
syrup spreads uniformly over the collodioned film. The plate is 
next allowed to drain and dry in the dark, and it will then retain 
its sensitiveness for several days. The exposure required will be 
double that of ordinary collodion; after which it is washed in dis- 
tilled or rain water for a minute, and then developed and fixed in 
the usual manner. 

Now, my dear Eusebius, I am not going to pronounce judgment 
upon any of the methods above described ; each has, doubtless, its 
respective merits. I know that each has its partisans and ad- 
vocates. It will be a delightful occupation for your ingenuity and 
industry to try them all, and let me know which you think the 
best. Give at least a week to each, else you may come to hasty 
and rash conclusions. There yet remains “ dry collodion” proper ; 
and the collodio-albumen processes will next engage your attention. 
Thus you will see there is work enough laid out for you to do, ere 
you can become “the accomplished photographer,” armed at all 
points. When the claims of photography are fully recognised, I 
doubt not we shall see professorships established in our colleges 
and universities. When I see you installed in one of them, then 
shall I feel rewarded for all the care I have bestowed and intend 
to bestow upon you, and feeling my mission ended, prepare to 
depart in peace. I have not touched upon the esthetic side of 
photography yet. The photographer requires not only the che- 
mist’s hand but also the artist’s eye—a sort of sixth sense which 
is born with us, but which cannot be acquired, although, like the 
other senses, it may be greatly developed and cultivated. 


Abotagraphic Glossary. 


Photogalwanography — A method of heliographic engrav- 
ing invented by Paul Pretsch. A plate is coated with a mix- 
ture of gelatine and bichromate of potass, and exposed to the 
action of light under a collodion positive or negative. When 
afterwards washed with water the gelatine not acted upon by 
light is dissolved, leaving the surface in a state of inequality 
corresponding with the amount of action caused by the light. 
A mould is now taken from this in some plastic material, upon 
which copper is deposited by the galvanic or electrotype pro- 
cess, producing a plate or plates, from which any number of 
impressions may be printed at the copperplate press. A speci- 
men of this art was given with No. 87 of this Journal. 

Photolithography — A heliographic process by which the 
photographic image is obtained upon lithographic stone, from 
which impressions may be printed in the usual manner. It is 
the invention of M. Poitevin. The stone is covered with a 
solution of bitumen in ether, so as to leave a grain and not 
a varnish. Exposed to the action of light, either in the 
camera or under a collodion positive or negative, the bitumen 
becomes insoluble in those parts upon which the light has 
acted; the other portion is washed away with ether. The 
stone is then prepared in the usual way for printing, and inked, 
and if the operation has been carefully performed, will require 
no touching to yield good impressions. The process may be 
varied by covering the stone with a mixture of albumen or 
gelatine and bichromate of potass, and after exposure washing 
off the preparation, then proceeding to the inking, &c., as 
indicated above. 

Photoglyphic Engraving — A process invented by Mr. 
Fox Talbot. It consists in coating a metal plate with gela- 
tine and bichromate of potass, and exposing it to the action of 
light under a negative. The plate is not washed, but some 
finely powdered copal resin is sifted over it, and then melted 
by holding the plate over a spirit lamp. The object of this is 
to produce a grain. When cold the plate is acted upon by an 
etching fluid, which is composed of hydrochloric acid saturated 
with peroxide of iron. This liquid penetrates the gelatine 
where the light has not influenced it, but does not act upon those 
parts which are modified by the light. The etching is stopped 
by wiping off the fluid with a clean linen cloth, then rubbing 
the plate with a soft linen rag and whiting and water, to re- 
move the gelatine. The plate is now ready for printing. 

Pigments —The paints or colouring materials used in 
painting, frequently miscalled colours. Colour is the imma- 
terial quality possessed by various material bodies which are 

termed paints or pigments. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


Paris, July 26, 1859. 


MAsrooK is returned from the war; our swords are turned 
into reaping-hooks, and all goes merrily as a funeral bell. 
We have to mourn over lost friends sacrificed at the shrine 
of fiendish tyranny and ambition, over disappointed hopes and un- 
realised aspirations, and, like the tender snail, withdraw our heads 
again to bide our time. There is but one art—the art of war; but 
one science—the science of destruction. No invention recommends 
itself so promptly as that aimed against human life. The inventor 
of a murderous bomb, a destructive rifle, an annihilating cannon, is 
honoured and féted. Your inventors of steam engines and life- 
boats may go and hang themselves; we can do without them. 

Photo’ was one of the busiest of the camp followers, and has 
come back laden with spoils. Solferino before the battle and 
after !—with a difference. Portraits of Generals, Turcos, Zouaves, 
Vivandiéres, adorn our albums—sad mementos of the dire necessity 
for war with its train of miseries! To-day I feel like the melan- 
choly Jaques, and if the thermometer keeps on mounting, I shall 
soon become another Timon, and flee to the woods and rail there 
against mankind. 

It is vain to look for much photographic novelty under the pre- 
sent state of the atmosphere. My ether bottles are all empty, and 
my collodion is gelatinised. I went into my atelier this morning 
very early, in order to prepare for a day’s manipulating, but the 
sight that met me there prompted me to make a speedy retreat. 

At the time parchment paper was introduced to the photographic 
world it was hoped and expected that it would be found extremely 
useful in photographic negatives. I cannot learn that it has been 
applied to that purpose yet. Meanwhile a little controversy has 
arisen as to who is the inventor of this curious substance. Its 
discovery has generally been attributed to Mr. Gaine; but M. Louis 
Figuier has put in his claims for priority, having discovered it, in 
conjunction with M. Poumaréde, in 1846, and published it in a 
memoir on ligneous substances, in 1847 :— 

“We have arrived at the discovery of a new substance, which 
exhibits a very curious modification of ligneous tissues. It is the 
result of the primary action of sulphuric acid on lignin, wherein 
the resulting product precedes its transformation into dextrine. 

“Tf a piece of bibulous paper is immersed in monohydrated sul- 
phuric acid for about half a minute, and immediately washed in a 
large quantity of water to remove the acid and stop its further 
action, and then placed for a few moments in water containing a 
few drops of ammonia, a substance is produced which exhibits all 
the characteristics of animal membrane. When wetted it feels soft 
and greasy to the touch, like animal membranes soaked in water, 
and when pressed and glazed is very transparent. It will probably 
be found very useful in the arts. 

“ Analysis has shown the identity in chemical composition of 
this product, which we call papyrine, with lignin. Sulphuric acid, 
by its action upon the latter, causes it to pass into a new isomeric 
state; the action is therefore exactly like that effected in its con- 
version to dextrine.” 

It was in 1857 that Mr. Gaine took out his patent in England 
for vegetable parchment, which MM. Figuier and Poumaréde had 
discovered and published ten years previously. The only difference 
in his method, if difference it can be called, consisted in adding a 
half volume of water to the monohydrated sulphuric acid employed 
by M. Figuier. 

Mr. Warren De la Rue has come to the rescue of Mr. Gaine, and 
asserts that, although parchment paper may be obtained by fol- 
lowing M. Figuier’s formula of monohydrated sulphuric acid, it is 
due to Mr. Gaine to say that he has established the conditions 
necessary to obtain a material practically useful, the paper acquiring 
an astonishing cohesion when treated with a mixture of two volumes 
of monohydrated sulphuric acid and one volume of water. Mr. 
Warren De la Rue is convinced, by numerous experiments, that the 
only suitable proportions will be found to lie between the formula 
laid down by Mr. Gaine and a mixture of four volumes of sulphuric 
acid and one of water. 

It is probably the great difference which exists between the pro- 
ducts obtained by monohydrated acid and by diluted acid which 
explains, up to a certain point, how so interesting an observation 
has remained so long unapplied to the arts. It has taken no less 
than a dozen years to transform the scientific idea into a practical 
art, and establish it as a new branch of industry. Without the use 
of diluted acid it would be impossible to produce a single sheet of 
parchment paper. 


To this communication Mr. De la Rue adds that;he is ardently 
pursuing his experiments in celestial photography, and that he will 
soon be able to exhibit beautiful proofs of the stars. 

M. le Comte Aguado has produced some very curious photo- 
graphs taken from an elevation, so as to exhibit objects singularly 
foreshortened.. Mr. Richbourg has varied the idea by taking ver- 
tical objects, such as the interior of the cupola of the Cathedral of 
St. Isaac, at St. Potersburg, which is painted by the Russian artist, 
Bruloff. J.P, 

Fe eine gett Jk 

Waxep-Parrr Process.—The progress of this important branch 
of the art of photography has been much impeded through the 
difficulty of obtaining white wax in a state of purity, than which 
ew articles of commerce are more grossly adulterated. The 
articles used to adulterate wax are chiefly stearine and tallow. 
Their presence may be readily detected in the following manner :— 
Take one drachm of the sophisticated wax, and boil it for four or 
five minutes in one ounce and a-half of strong alcohol; set it 
aside for several hours to cool, then filter it. Upon adding some 
water to this solution, a flocculent precipitate will be thrown down 
if stearine be present; if the wax be pure scarcely any effect wilt 
e produced in the solution. By this means one per cent. of stearine 
may be detected. Tallow may be detected thus: take half a drachm 
of the wax and boil it for three or four minutes in three and a half 
ounces of a solution of caustic soda containing six grains of pure 
hydrate of sodium (NaO, HO); then saturate the mixture with a weak 
acid, and warm it. The wax will separate, and may be removed 
when cold, dried with bibulous paper, and weighed. It may then be 
treated with alcohol as above, and separated by the addition of 
water. This process will detect as little as one per cent. of tallow, 
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Correspondence. 


PLATINUM AND PALLADIUM. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I forgot, or omitted, I believe, to mention in my last letter to 
you that, though not alluded to, I think, in my old articles in your 
Journal, as especially with reference to negative processes, I, at one of 
our meetings here, called attention to the advantages of both platinum 
and palladium for toning negatives, both on paper and glass, connected 
with the fact of the photographs so toned transmitting much less blue 
light than those toned by gold. I rather think (though I have not been 
able to lay my hands on the number) that the toning with palladium was 
mentioned in a letter of mine in the London Photographic Journal also, 
of some months back. 

Did I mention that I had used alkaline palladium toning baths 
also? I am amused at the photographers already running wild after 
palladium here, though it was offered to them last winter by me, two bot- 
tles of it, as well as the metal, having been taken to the Society’s meet- 
ing, and no one would have it; and I gave one of the identical bottles of 
it three days ago to one of our members, who was making inquiries about 
the ‘ new metal,” for toning. 

The price per ounce of palladium, some £5 or £6 when T last inquired, 
is, as you will find noted in my paper, a serious consideration; but still 
we cannot, as I have pointed out, judge of actual expericnce certainly 
from this and chemical equivalents alone; and at all events, when used 
as a developer for the uranic and ferric papers, the palladium salts do 
seem to go very far. There the tint is generally brown or black,* but when 
employed in toning there does seem a rather greater variety of tints 
given ; still there is often such a tendency to brown, as might make palla- 
dium salts useful in modifying the tint given by gold alone. The brown 
tint of platinum toning might also be used in the same way. We may 
get also very good results by developing an uranic or ferric print with 
both gold and palladium, either mixed or separately, in succession, palla- 
dium reducing gold from its solution. Palladium prints are readily fixed 
by weak ammonia or even by plain water, differing in the latter from 
silver prints ; and the ferrous salts may be called in as an aid in the palla- 
dium-developed uranic and ferric processes, just as they are in the silver- 
uranic and silver-ferric, this being exemplified in one of my palladium 
specimens sent to (but not admitted into) the Suffolk Street Exhibition. 
Another mode of producing pure palladium, and what is more important, 
pure platinum prints, is the treatment of MM. Beauregard and Sella’s, or 
mine, or any of the other ink prints, with alkaline solutions of the pla- 
tinum (?) and palladium salts. The same plan may be of course pursued 
with an alkaline gold bath, but to little or no advantage, the chrysotypes 
(Sir John Herschel’s ferric and my analogous uranic) being so very much 
simpler processes. The salts of rhodium, iridium, and ruthenium, also 
deserve trial in this way. Iam, yours, &c. 

July 14, 1859. C,. J. BURNETT, 

* Palladium, like platinum, seems capable of giving either a brown or black, according 
to circumstances — say according to the salts used or according to the state of combina- 
tion or freedom in which it is deposited. When deposited on black apparently metallic 


silver, or when complete reduction is proved by presence of ferrous oxide, there is a 
tendency to the black (probably the metallic) form of it. 
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MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 
To the Epiror. 

Sir,—I imagine from your having given a description of Maltwood’s 
Finder in your paper, that you might care to know a simple mode of 
recording the numbers, by which each square may be sub-divided into 5, 
thus :—Supposing the following figure represents the particu-/g———«& 
lar square, if the object should be in the centre of the square, 20. | 


write merely the figures a but if it should be in the corner 80 
ae —, Cc di 
awrite a if ind ao if ae | a6 or if ind a0 | ae 
Holloway, July, 1859. I am, yours, &c. RICHARD BECK. 
pak 


HIGH POLISH ON PHOTOGRAPHS. — TONING BATH. 
To the Enrror. 

Srr,—Can you, or any of your numerous readers, inform me by what 
process that beautiful polish is given to those fancy boxes in which the 
drapers supply pocket handkerchiefs, &c.? It is, 1 presume, a prepara- 
tion of gelatine, but how applied I am anxious to know, as I think, if 
applied to photographic prints, it would much improve their appearance if 
not tend to preserve them from fading.— Waiting for information in your 
next Journal, I am one of your subscribers from the first, J.M. 

P.S:—Whose toning bath do you think is the best? I cannot succeed 
with Hardwich’s, 

Cockermouth, July, 1859. 

[The brilliant polish mentioned is not good for photographs, as it 
affords no protection from moisture. It is produced as follows:—A plate 
of glass is cleaned perfectly, and placed in a horizontal position. It is 
then covered with clarified ox gall, in a very thin film. Clarified gela- 
tine, dissolved in hot water, is then poured on, and allowed to remain 
till cold, and set moderately firm. The print is then laid thereon, face 
downward, and pressed closely ; afterwards it is thoroughly dried, when 
the print, with the film of gelatine firmly adherent to it, may be stripped 
off the glass. 

To produce a very brilliant varnish that does protect a photograph, the 
latter should be well sized with clear gilders’ size, attached by its edges 
to a flat board, and then French polished. 

Hardwich’s toning bath is a very good one, and succeeds in our hands 
perfectly. We prefer, however, Maxwell Lyte’s, as somewhat] more 
simple.—LEbp. ] 


cine eae 
To the Eprror. 
Sir,—Will you oblige me by kindly replying to the following queries :— 
1. Will kaolin injure the nitrate bath for printing if kept always in it, 
and the solution filtered off when wanted, and afterwards returned to the 
same bottle ? 
2. In replenishing the waste of the nitrate bath for printing and the 
nitrate bath for sensitising will the original proportion of nitrate of sil- 
ver to the ounce be sufficient, the consumption of silver being balanced 
by that of the water? or does the silver waste more in proportion than 
the water, and therefore a stronger solution become necessary ? 
8. If a stronger solution be indicated, in what ratio should it be ? 
Bristol, July 19, 1859. Lam, yours, &c. MEDICUS. 
[1. It will do no injury. 
2 & 3. Both should be replenished with solutions fifty per cent. stronger 
than their normal condition, asit is an established fact, beyond controversy, 
that more silver is abstracted than the equivalent for the fluid removed, 
though the exact amount of surplus varies with circumstances.—Ep. ] 
aa 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received from Mr. Burnett a specimen of his platinum toning. 
Tt is of a rich and pleasant brown tint, and altogether very agreeable ex- 
cept for an opacity inthe shadows. Itis, however, upon plain paper, and 
the defect may be one rather of manipulation than essential to the pro- 
cess. The formula is — 

Bichloride of platinum ... 


6 grains, 
OS es 
Resear 8 ounces, 
the proof having been fixed in hyposulphite of soda and washed prior 
to toning. This we consider a great advantage. 


T. A. B.—See a paper by Mr. Burnett in the present number. 

Atrrep.—The best way of purifying a salt is by crystallising it—once, 
or more times. 

Brurvs.— You will perceive by our present leader that we think as 
you do on the matter mentioned. 

Jas. Incasanp.—Perhaps Mr. Mayall’s magnesian iodiser will answer 
your purpose. ; 

T.R.S.—A minim does not weigh exactly a grain. The imperial minim 
weighs 91-100ths of a grain (-91), and the fluid drachm 54.7 grains, not 60. 

W. Woopwarp.—We always acknowledge the receipt of communica- 
tions, &c. Yours only reached us onthe 27th ultimo. ‘That you mention 
as previously sent never came to hand. Notice in our next. 

C. R.— Why did you ask advice of a contemporary if you have no 
confidence in its editor? Perhaps you are’ doing the same with us. 
However, although we frequently differ from him, we in this instance 
endorse the opinion you say he has expressed. 
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Samsucus Nigur.—Somebody has been hoaxing you, or you are trying 
the same upon us. Elder leaves for removing nitrate of silver stains are 
about as efficacious as linseed, said to be so by a French operator. 

Inrerrors—You will findadry or the honey process better for taking cathe- 
drals and other interiors than wet collodion; the exposure that is absolutely 
necessary involves at least a partial drying of the plate. We have seen an 
admirable interior on a large plate that was exposed for two whole days. 

W. W.—Hydrargyri bichloridum is popularly known as corrosive sub- 
limate: it is a deadly poison. Hydrargyri chloridum is known as the 
medicine calomel. ‘The best French chemists regard calomel as a sub- 
chloride of mercury, and corrosive sublimate as the proto-chloride, which 
often gives rise to confusion in translations. : 

Dovrie lopinn.—lodide of silver is soluble in a strong solution of iodide 
of potassium—not so, or rather but slightly so, ina weak one; hence, 
if paper be impregnated with the former, dried, and then immersed in 
water, the eacess of iodide of silver is precipitated in the pores of the 

paper, and causes the primrose colour. It is an excellent plan for pre- 
paring calotype paper. 

James Orway.— The article on colouring is by the gentleman whose 
name is attached to it—not a practised author, but a thoroughly practical 
artist, constantly employed professionally in that way. We believe it to 
be the most genuine and valuable article of the kind that has appeared 
in any photographic publication. You need not be afraid to follow the 
advice there given—there is no “book making ”’ in it. 

J.T. Frexp (Leeds).—The blue tincture of litmus is regarded as a true 
salt, resulting from the combination of a mineral base with a red vege- 
table acid. When strong acid is added to this tincture its base is 
separated, and the vegetable acid set at liberty, which then assumes its 
natural colour—a bright red. But if itis acted upon by a weak acid, 
which removes only a part of its base, there remains a salt with excess 
of vegetable acid. The colour is then purple. 

H.—Your annoyance arises, probably from the collodions you name 
having a slight alkaline reaction, and this may be increased by the 
accumulation of organic matter in your bath. Test the latter with 
reddened litmus, and if it turns blue add a drop of nitric acid, and test 
again. Should no alkaline reaction appear, boil your nitrate bath for 
half an hourin a glass vessel or a common glazed pipkin ; when cool filter, 
It is possible that you may have to resort to both of these remedies. 

T. H.—The pamphlet on Photography in Colours was only printed 
for private circulation; we will, however, endeavour to ascertain if Mr, 
Burnett can spare you a copy. 

Instantaneous pictures on wet collodion we have recently adverted to 
in our correspondence more than once. Back numbers for the current 
year are to be had of the publisher: you will find all the information 
you ask for in them. 

Instantaneous pictures on dry collodion hag also been noticed, and we 
hope shortly to lay before our readers some information on the subject. 

Querist.—1. The probable cause of failure is, that your nitrate of 
potash was not dried before adding the sulphuric acid, or that the latter 
was of insufficient strength. Use the same acid as before, but with an 
increase of twenty to twenty-five per cent. in volume, and well dry the 
nitre before mixing. 2. Iodide of cadmium five grains to the ounce. 
8. Very slightly acid with acetic acid. We shall be happy to see you. 

M. D. (Sandbach).—We thank you for your kind and complimentary 
note; our position certainly involves much labour and thought, and we do 
our best tosmooth away the difficulties of those less experienced than we hap- 
pen to be, but we are fully repaid when we find our efforts appreciated. 

The letters alluded to by you are written by a thoroughly practical 
operator, though we do not always quite coincide with the views he holds, 
especially as regards toning. For this purpose we consider Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte’s formula decidedly the best as well as the most economical that we 
have used. That given by Mr. Burnett in our last also is theoretically 
perfect, but we have not personally tried it. 

In Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s formula one of the chief points to be attended 
to is to be sure that the chloride of gold is neutralised by carbonate of 
soda (forming thus a double chloride of gold and sodium) before mixing 
with the phosphate of soda. Keep a normal gold solution of the strength 
of eight grains to the ounce, one drachm then contains a grain of gold, 
which is ample for toning two large sheets of Canson’s paper 224 x 174 
at least. Always mix your toning bath just before use, mixing only as 
much ag you require, and we will answer for it you will not fail of suc 
sess with either plain or albumenised paper. 

Have nothing to do with either iron or sulphur toning. For plain 
paper proofs we prefer Hollingworth’s paper. You can obtain exactly 
what you want in albumenised paper from Mr. Spencer, Gold Hawk Ter- 
race, Shepherd’s Bush, and probably from others. What Mr. Spencer 
calls new French paper is what you appear to be seeking. 

Recerveo.—‘“ J. B.”—“C. J. B.’—" M. D.”—“ 0. G. RB.” 


are 

Errata.—tn letter ‘On Development,” line 4, for “‘ style,” read state. 
Line 8, for ‘‘impenduelle”’ read ‘“imponderable.” Line 9, after actinisa- 
tion, omit the comma. 
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Ar the last meeting of the Liverpool Photographic Club a 
subject brought under consideration was rather pointedly re- 
ferred to our special notice, we, therefore, feel bound not to pass 
it over in entire silence as we should have preferred doing, be- 
cause entertaining, as we do, very great regard and esteem for 
the gentlemen forming that body, we certainly differ in opinion 
from the sentiments which the majority appear to hold on the 
point in question, unless we have misunderstood the same. 
The subject in question was that of Sunday trading in photo- 
graphy, a practice apparently somewhat. prevalent in Liverpool, 
and one which many of the members considered it to be incum- 
bent on photographers generally to oppose by repression. 

In such an opinion we cannot coincide; we are opposed to 
coercive measures of every sort, except where any one transgresses 
the rights of his neighbour. 

Respecting the theological view of the question, of course the 
pages of this Journal would not be a fit arena for the discussion 
thereof, and we strongly approve the decision of the meeting 
that, as a club, it was not its province to interfere. 

As regards the legal aspect, if the law of the land be broken, 
it is surely the civil authorities who are the proper parties to 
redress the grievance if it exist; but we cannot admit that pho- 
tographers, as such, have any thing whatever to do with the 
matter, and we have only noticed it now out of respect to the 
gentlemen who desired that our attention should be called to it. 


Brittsx Assooratron FoR THE ADVANCEMENT oF ScIENCE.— 
ABERDEEN Mretine, 1859.—We are requested by the local 
secretary to state, that in consequence of the suggestions made 
in our last, while framed and glazed photographs will be pre- 
ferred by the promoters of the photographic exhibition to be 
held in connexion with the Association, they are also prepared 
to receive for exhibition unglazed photographs, simply mounted 
on cardboard. We feel convinced that this is a prudent con- 
cession. 


Iv consequence of a sudden and severe attack of illness we 
haye been obliged to avail ourselves of the assistance of a friend 
in preparing the present number for press, and we have to crave 
the indulgence of our readers for the consequent unavoidable 
absence of our usual preliminary remarks. 
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ON MODIFIED DRY PROCESSES, 


By Mason RussExt. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great number of preservative processes 
now practised and recommended, I find them all more or less 
uncertain and imperfect. The collodio-albumen seems, on the 
whole, the least uncertain; but it has some disadvantages, of 
which, perhaps, the worst are, the liability of the dry albumen sur- 
face to contract stains from scum on the bath, the tendency to 
fogging which the plates sometimes show, and the difficulty of 
avoiding blisters. Fothergill’s process has the advantage of ad- 
mitting the use of a more sensitive collodion, without producing 
blisters ; but in my hands it has given more uncertain results than 
the collodio-albumen. 

The stains on the surface of the collodio-albumen plates can 
scarcely be avoided in some states of the bath; however carefully 
it may be filtered, a scum is formed by dipping the first plate, 


which stains the subsequent ones. The fogging seems to be pro- 
duced by some soluble impurity, caused by the action of the nitrate 
of silver on the albumen, and which is liable to spontaneous reduc- 
tion, especially in hot weather. This impurity may be removed in 
great measure by copious washing, but enough usually remains to 
cause the distance in a landscape view to develop too dark to print 
with the foreground. 

The gelatine process is free from these objections, but has others 
of its own. Ifa collodion, made very powdery by age or the action 
of an alkali, be used, the plates are very insensitive, but work well 
otherwise. On the other hand, if a sensitive collodion be employed, 
the film blisters and becomes detached from the glass. If, again, 
to avoid this, the gelatine solution be made very thin, then the film 
is not kept in a sufficiently porous state to develop well. To 
cement the collodion film to the glass, I have tried a solution of 
india-rubber in benzole; but it does not adhere ‘to the glass suffi- 
ciently. The addition of a little wax makes it adhere better, but 
it then dries with a coarse surface like ground glass. Gelatine has 
een employed as a preliminary coating; but it is soluble in the 
nitrate bath, and would probably contaminate it. Unaltered albu- 
men on the glass would also have an injurious effect on the bath 
ry contact at the edges, if not through the collodion. In order to 
avoid all these evils, 1 have lately employed three methods of 
working, which seem to succeed equally well. I have not yet 
tried them sufficiently to recommend any of them with confidence; 
but, as a considerable number of trials have given no failures, the 
details may be of interest to others who are experimenting in the 
same direction. ‘The collodion is made from pyroxyline, prepared 
by Mr. Hardwich’s formula for the wet process, dissolved in recti- 
fied ether and alcohol not weaker than s. g. °805, the alcohol,being 
in as large proportion as will work, the exact proportion depending 
on the strength of the alcohol and the bath: the stronger the alco- 
hol the more may be used, but the more alcohol present in the 
bath the less will be required in the collodion. Add to each ounce 
of collodion six to eight grains of pyroxyline, and iodide of cadmium 
and iodide of ammonium, in equal parts, with one grain to the ounce 
of bromide of ammonium. ‘The iodide and bromide may be used in 
weights nearly equal to the pyroxyline. 

The exciting bath should not be weaker than 40 grains to the 
outice, and may contain at least as much alcohol of °830 as water. 
I have used a bottle made in about this proportion for several 
months, and it remains in good working order. Should the excited 
film show lines in the direction of the dip, let it set longer and 
move from side to side immediately after dipping. If this is not 
sufficient, add ether to the collodion. 

The albumen is prepared by beating up white of egg to a froth, 
which on subsiding is poured into a bottle with a drop or two of 
essential oil of lemon peel: this preserves the albumen well, and 
diminishes its tendency to form bubbles. _ For the second and third 
methods, presently to be described, the albumen is improved by 
adding one drachm of nitrate of magnesia to each ounce, and thus 
prepared it is as good as any for the first method. The nitrate of 
magnesia, if very alkaline, should be dissolved in a small quantity 
of water, and cautiously neutralised with nitric acid, or it may 
crystallise on drying. It must however be neutral or slightly 
alkaline, as an excess of nitric acid would coagulate the albumen. 
For use dilute the albumen with as much water as will make it 
filter well; about equal quantity is. generally enough, but it may be 
used thinner. Almost any albumen willZanswer, either iodised or 
uniodised; but for the second and third processes it must not con- 
tain sugar. 

First Method. — Coat and excite thefplate, wash in two or three 
dishes of distilled water, then in a dish of pump water. These 
waters may be used for a great number of plates without being 
changed. ‘Then pour albumen across the end of the glass, incline 
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the plate so as to pour off at the other end into a measure, repeat 
this once, then immediately place in a dish of common water and 
wash about to remove the albumen; leave in the water until as 
many plates as are to be prepared have been brought to this stage. 
If the albumen be left too long on the plate before washing it will 
produce blisters. Immerse in a bath of about 20 grains of iodide 
of potassium to the ounce of water and as much iodine as will tint 
it as dark as port wine. Keep some iodide of silver (in the bottle) 
that it may be throughly saturated. A minute’s immersion is 
enough; place in a dish of common water and change occasionally, 
or wash under a tap until the colour is nearly removed; then pass 
through the same waters which removed the nitrate, to restore the 
sensitiveness, keeping the plate a few minutes in the first water. 
After a few minutes in the common water, wash under a tap for a 
few seconds, and rinse with a little distilled water. Pour filtered 
cold saturated solution of gallic acid two or three times over the 
plate, and set up on one corner on blotting paper to dry. Should 
the film split off on drying, dissolve a small quantity of white wax 
in the collodion. If too much wax be used the film will set in 
clots, but in small quantity it appears to do no harm. Should the 
film become detached in developing, when dry paint one-sixteenth 
or one-eighth of an inch round the edge with any quick-drying 
varnish. 

Second Method.— Coat, sensitise, and was as before; coat with 
the albumen, set up on one corner to dry (without washing off the 
albumen); when as dry as it will become spontaneously, immerse 
in a bath of alcohol of moderate strength, containing some iodine 
and iodide of cadmium, and saturated with iodide of silver. 
The proportions are of no consequence, so long as the solution is 
of a deep red colour; wash well, immerse in the nitrate washings, 
and in common water, and wash with gallic acid, as in the first 
method. This plan, though rather more troublesome, seems to 
give a richer picture, and I have not yet found the film to blister. 

Third Method.—Begin by coating the glass plate with the 
albumen; set up on blotting-paper on one corner to dry spon- 
taneously; then dip in the alcohol and iodine bath, to coagulate 
the albumen; wash, and rear up to dry. When dry, polish with 
cotton velvet rubber, coat with collodion, sensitise, and wash as 
before. After washing with pimp water, rinse with distilled 
water, and pour on and off two or three times a solution of twenty 
to thirty grains of dried metagelatine (Maxwell Lyte’s), and three 
grains of gallic acid to one ounce of distilled water, and set up to 
dry. Artificial heat must not be applied to plates prepared with 
gallic acid until they appear quite dry, on account of the varying 
solubility of gallic acid at different temperatures. Gelatine cannot 
therefore be used. This process is quite as sensitive as the others 
and developes better, and I think gives a rather softer picture. 
To test its power of resisting blisters, I made some very thick 
collodion, with alcohol and ether in equal parts, which formed a 
dense creamy film, filtered and prepared a plate with it within an 
hour or two, using metagelatine, thirty grains to the ounce; it 
developed readily, and showed no tendency to blister. A solution 
of iodide of cadmium, thirty grains to the ounce in water, with as 
much iodine as will dissolve, coagulates the albumen well, but I 
prefer the alcoholic solution. This, as well as the alcoholic nitrate 
bath, must of course be kept air-tight when not in use. Albumen, 
after being acted on by iodine, appears to be incapable of injuring 
nitrate of silver solution. The same nitrate washings may be used 
day after day for all the above processes, without any ill effects; 
whereas ordinary collodio-albumen plates would soon cause the 
water to discolour, and give foggy pictures. 

The solution of iodide of potassium and iodine is an excellent 
cleansing liquid: a dirty developing glass, if rinsed with it, and 
then with water, is more to be relied on than if cleaned with nitric 
acid of moderate strength, The iodine seems to render any deposit 
totally inert, 
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ON BLISTERS IN THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS. 
By Ecprrt Moxnam. 


I HAVE tried every kind of collodion sold, and a great variety of 
pyroxyline, but I have not often found a preparation which would 
give in its normal state a film of the kind required, except by long 
keeping, or where the ether and alcohol, or one of them, contained 
water. 


Collodion prepared with pure ether, ¢.¢. quite neutral and con- 
centrated, and pure anhydrous alcohol, is very slow in acquiring a 
porous condition, Ihave some now by me prepared in January, 


with iodide of ammonium,which has hardly changed colour, although 
kept on the laboratory shelf without any extraordinary precaution. 

When the ether and spirit contain water, and the pyroxyline is 
good for the purpose, a porous film is attained at once, but there is 
always more of a tendency to crapy setting, which renders it good 
for nothing in a short time. 

The only plan which I find succeed is, to get a pyroxyline (if I 
can) prepared at high temperature, giving what you call a “short 
film” to iodise with ammonium, and then to add a few drops of 
liquor ammonia till the film becomes porous, and to use a separate 
bath for the collodion. The use of ammonia, however, requires 
some precautions, for if added to the stock bottle its action continues 
always, and to such an extent that the collodion becomes extremely 
rotten in a short time. I find it best to have a small bottle in this 
state, and to add a portion of it to the quantity of new collodion 
required for immediate use. 

I find it also necessary to use a nitrate bath of full strength for 
collodion in this state: if the strength falls far short of 35 grains 
I get marks of all sorts on the plate, from irregular formation of 
the iodide. If these precautions, however, are attended to, the 
film is admirably adapted for the purpose. My experience leads 
me to believe that unless the albumen actually permeates the film 
so as to attach itself to the glass, blisters will be the general rule, 
so much so, that instead of submitting my collodion to the ordinary 
test I adopt the following: —TI coat a plate and albumenise it as 
usual, dry and sensitise a second time, and remove it to a dish con- 
taining common washing soda in solution. If the film comes off 
easily with the finger and thumb and in flakes, the collodion is 
wrong; if, on the other hand, it requires a nail brush to bring it off 
the glass, I know that I shall never get a blister, excepting from a 
greasy glass. Nevertheless, there is one condition which it is 
necessary to observe, viz., that if the albumen be used wndiluted 
the plate will require much working about in a bath before it will 
have fully permeated the film, and therefore I always use it very 
much diluted. If the porosity of the collodion film is merely super- 
ficial or showing a microscopic roughness, the albumen may attach 
itself to a great extent to the collodion; but unless the collodion 
in that case ig very adherent to the glass the albumen will expand 
and raise the collodion in blisters when sensitised. You can never 
depend upon the process so conducted. According to my notions 
the following diagrams will represent the two cases. 


No, 1, 


C0CB0EO202_ 


Z Atom of collodion. O Atom of albumen. 


In No. 1 you will never have a blister, because the albumen 
penetrates the collodion and fixes itself to the glass surface; in 
No. 2 you are most likely to get them from one or other of the 
following causes :—I1st, the albumen detaches itself from the collo- 
dion; or 2nd, being firmly attached to the collodion, it pulls up the 
collodion film from the glass. 

I use the following little instrument for washing off bubbles 
when the plate is albumenised in a dish. 

It is simply a Woolf bottle with two 
necks, A bent glass tube, reaching to 
the bottom, is inserted through a cork 
into one neck, and a small funnel into 
the other, the filtered albumen being 
poured into the bottle by the funnel, (_ 
and a muslin bag, if desired, to filter | — 
off any mucous threads in the liquid. | 
The tube serves as a spout to direct 
a stream of albumen against any re- 
fractory bubble which will not wash off 
readily, and coming from the bottom of 
the liquid prevents the froth from es- 
caping from the bottle so long as any 
liquid remains. 

I feel sure that any one who will try a collodion sufficiently 
porous, albumenise in a bath with occasional movement, and use 
albumen with sufficient sugar or honey, will never find a, blister in 
Taupenot’s process if the plates are clean. 

Before concluding these remarks I may mention that, although 
regarding a porous collodion as the key to success in this process, 
T have found lately that there is a quality of pyroxyline the very 
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reverse of the “powdery,” which, when it can be met with, 
will give with anhydrous spirits a collodion film suitable for 
the Taupenot process. I cannot tell how it is prepared, but 
have occasionally met with it in French samples. Its qualities, 
when dissolved, are these: —it adheres to the glass with 
such extreme tenacity that on removal from the sensitising bath, 
the finger may be rubbed over the surface of the plate with 
considerable pressure without making the slightest impression. 
When the film is detached by the nail it comes off in a hard piece 
with irregular edges of fracture; it is perfectly structureless, and 
does not set ropy with the usual proportions of ether and alcohol. 
Collodion possessing these qualities will adhere to a well-cleaned 
glass with sufficient force to resist the expansive tendency of the 
albumen; but if the latter is applied without certain precautions 
there will be no combination, the collodion film being quite impene- 
trable, and consequently the albumen rises in blisters from it. It may 
be made to work as follows: the collodion must be thick and strongly 
iodised, and sensitised in a bath of full strength (say forty grains, 
otherwise the film will be uneven), and in the subsequent washings, 
instead of using distilled water, in the third cuvette a solution of 
iodide of potassium of ten grains to the ounce should be substituted. 
The surface of the iodised plate is slightly attacked, and sufficient 
of the iodide of silver is dissolved out of it to honeycomb it without 
perceptibly diminishing its opacity, excepting from an unusually 
prolonged steeping. The albumen will now adhere without any 
danger of. subsequent detachment, and it may be applied equally 
well by pouring it over the plate, as often recommended, without 
the necessity of soaking in the cuvette. 


[We think that the description of pyroxyline last mentioned by 
Mr. Moxham is prepared by a formula like that recommended by 
Mr. Hardwich, containing three measures of oil of vitriol to one 
of nitric acid, with the largest quantity of water possible. The 
product is not entirely soluble in ether and alcohol, and the collodion 
is very horny and adhesive.—ED.] 

SR a ee 
ON IODIDE OF MERCURY IN .THE COLLODION FILM, 

By T. F. Harpwicu. 

(Continued from page 185.) 
Tur following table, showing the effect of mercury on the darkening 
of chloride of silver, has been given to me by my friend, Pro- 
fessor Miller, of King’s College. It has been known since the time 
of Gay Lussac that the precipitation of silver by chloride of sodium 
is interfered with by the presence of mercurial salts, and hence 
such a table is useful for reference in working the humid assay 
process :— 
EFFECTS OF MERCURY ON THE PRECIPITATION AND 


DARKENING OF CHLORIDE OF SILVER. 
Number of parts} Appearance of Effect of light Effect of light 
of mercury to 925] of solution after on the chloride for | on the chloride for 
parts of silver. precipitation. one hour. twenty-four hours. 
0 Clear Quite purple. Dark purple. 
10 do. Purplish. do. 
2°0 do. do. Much coloured. 
3-0 Faintly turbid. | Nearly white. | Shade of purple. 
4:0 Slightly turbid. | Dead white. Nearly white. 
5:0 More turbid, do. do. 
10:0 Very turbid. do.' Dead white. 


In my last paper mention was made of a nitrate bath measuring 
a little short of one pint, which had been thrown out of order by 
dipping plates coated with iodised collodion previously decolourised 
by mercury. Those of your readers who are in the habit of econo- 
mising their waste solutions may perhaps inquire to what purpose 
this spoiled bath was eventually applied. The following process 
is the one which I have lately employed for converting old baths 
into solutions for printing. It is taken from a paper by Mr. F. G. 
Eliot, in the fifth volume of the Photographic Society’s Journal, and 
proved quite successful in this instance, although I am not prepared 
to say whether the microscropic quantity of mercury supposed to 
be present in the bath was removed. 

Make a solution of citric acid, containing sixteen grains in an 
ounce of water, and drop it into the spoilt bath in the proportion of 
a fluid drachm to each eight ounces by measure. If acetate be 
present in the bath the addition of the citric acid will produce a 
white precipitate, but in presence of free nitric acid the solution 


remains clear; the subsequent steps are the same in either case. 
Next immerse a strip of blue litmus paper, which will immediately 
be reddened; then add liquor ammoniz drop by drop, until, 
after vigorous stirring, the blue colour of the reddened paper 
appears permanently restored. Now throw the whole on a paper 
filter, and when the liquid has run through, drop in an excess of 
pure nitric acid, sufficient to redden the test paper decidedly, 
Lastly, raise the strength of the bath to the proper point by adding 
thirty grains of nitrate of silver to each ounce. 

No exact directions can be given as to the quantities of ammonia 
and nitric acid, but with the strongest liquor ammonie obtainable 
about two drops will be required for each drachm of the citric acid 
solution. The number of drops of the nitric acid must be varied 
according to the amount of the excess of ammonia. 

The rationale of the process is as follows :—The citric acid, either 
with or without the aid of the ammonia, precipitates white citrate 
of silver in the bath, and this insoluble substance carries down the 
iodide of silver, previously dissolved in the nitrate of silver, and 
which, if allowed to remain, would interfere with the rapidity of 
the toning process. Excess of citric acid must not be permitted 
to remain in the bath, since it causes redness of the prints. Excess 
of ammonia, on the other hand, favours discolouration of the bath 
by use, and lessens the keeping qualities of the paper in hot 
weather, so that a trace of nitric acid is required to neutralise the 
alkali. 

pie Ee Sea 


ON TAKING INTERIORS. 
By Rosser SEDGFIELD. 


Arter all that has been said in favour of dry or sticky plates, it 
can hardly be questioned that wet collodion has great advantages 
where it can possibly be used, and I have been very desirous to 
apply it to taking interiors. The long exposure which such sub- 
jects require is a great difficulty in the way. The partial drying 
of the plate, and the concentration of the nitrate silver left on the 
surface, tend to produce stains which it is difficult to avoid in con- 
ducting the’ process in the ordinary manner. I have been trying 
lately to remedy this defect, and I think not entirely without suc- 
cess. The following variation in the usual method of preparing 
the plates is worth a more extended trial than I have been able to 
give it. 

"A bath is prepared in the usual way, but containing only ten or 
twelve grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce, and nearly saturated 
with acetate. I-do not find it answer to make it much weaker. 
The plate, on removal from the usual bath, is immediately placed 
in this for a few minutes. If convenient it may be left for some 
time without injury. The rest of the process is conducted just as 
usual, using a pretty strong solution of pyrogallic acid, two or 
three grains to the ounce. If a plate so prepared is tried on a 
landscape, and developed almost immediately, it will be found less 
sensitive; but when the exposure is prolonged to ten or fifteen 
minutes, the difference in this respect between it and one prepared 
in one bath only will be found very slight, if anything; the risk of 
stains is much reduced, and a longer exposure may be given than 
could otherwise be ventured on. 

The collodion for interiors should be rather thick, neither tough 
nor powdery, but something between the two—that is, spongy, so 
as to retain moisture for a longer time. Iam not in the habit of 
making my own collodion, but endeavour to obtain this condition 
by the addition of more cotton and alcohol to what I purchase. It 
need hardly be remarked that for interiors a newly-mixed collodion 
is best, if potassium be used. If, however, cadmium is the iodiser, 
this is of less consequence, and perhaps for such subjects it has ad- 
vantages. I generally use a mixture of the two. 

Methylic collodion seems to be coming much into use. Some of 
our first makers have adopted it, judging by the smell. I rather 
doubt whether it is quite aninnocent article. Ihave usedit a good 
deal lately, and fancy that it gradually throws the bath out of order. 
The extreme heat of the weather may, however, have had something 
to do with this apparent effect. At any rate its cheapness entitles 
it to a full trial, and I shall be glad to learn the experience of others 
on the point. 

T enclose a few specimens of the results of a two bath process 
for interiors. 

[The stereographs sent exhibit the value of the suggestion made. 
They are far too good for a hasty review, and shall be noticed in 


detail in our next.—ED.] 
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NOTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STEREOGRAPHS. 
THERE are perhaps few persons who have not at one time or 
another experienced the delights of coming suddenly upon some 
well-remembered spot from which they have been long separated : 
the floodgates of memory are then opened, and a rush of mingled 
sensations is felt—of pleasure mixed with pain—in which the 
former, like good wine, is improved; and the latter, like its crudi- 
ties, toned down by time. When these “ green spots in memory’s 
waste” are really beautiful in themselves, and not only so from 
associations connected therewith, of course the pleasure is mate- 
rially heightened. 

We experience these same joys to some extent (we may say to a 
considerable extent, and with the power of more or less renewing 
them at will) if we possess ourselves of well-executed stereographs 
of our favourite localities :—those where we have perchance wan- 
dered with some beloved one; where generous thoughts and noble 
aspirations have dawned upon us; where we have drank in renewed 
health from the life-giving air after a lingering attack of sickness, 
a where we have found rest and recreation for the over-tasked 

rain. 

Again, how pleasant it is if we have not been able personally to 
enjoy our wonted trip, to see the spots that have delighted our 
dearest friend, our jidus Achates, and thus better comprehend the 
enthusiasm with which he speaks of that romantic mountain side, 
with the stream in the hollow, where he had the happiness of aiding 
the footsteps of the “lovely girl with the flashing eyes and slender 
ancles,” none the less brilliant or the less lovely from the stimulus 
of our friend’s presence no doubt. 

It is such subjects as these, of which we have been Dreaming in 
Print, to which the series of views of Dovedale, in Derbyshire, 
recently published by Mr. Woodward, of Nottingham, belong. 
How different are they to the host of “sot up” scenery trash, with 
its mock sentimentality, that acts almost as an emetic upon the 
beholder. 

Apart from their stereoscopic value, the productions of Mr. 
Woodward have an intrinsic one of their own as faithful and 
pleasing transcripts of very charming scenery. Before noticing 
them in detail we may remark that the negatives are produced by 
the collodio-albumen process and executed with Mr. Woodward's 
well-known skill. In one or two the truthfulness of effect may be 
a little marred by slight over-development; not so the charm, how- 
ever, for where this is the case the appearance of hoar frost on the 
ground is given, and that so naturally, that although we knew the 
cause might be what we have stated, we were so convinced that it 
arose from the frost being actually there in nature that we were 
only undeceived on reference to Mr. Woodward himself. When 
we mention that the negatives were taken “on a May-day morn- 
ing early,” when a portion only of the trees had put forth their 
leaves, the very natural appearance of this “pride” of the morning 
will be readily acknowledged; and lest our mention of it may be 
misunderstood as unnecessary faultfinding, we may observe that it 
is only apparent on two or at most three of the series, and that we 
scarcely regard it as a fault at all in the instances quoted. 

In No. 74, Lhe Street Rock, and 75, Entrance to the Dale, the 
frosted effect is noticeable in the former on the large dock leaves at 
the left-hand corner, and in the latter on the pathway amongst the 
grass, and on a picturesque rock standing out of the cool transpa- 
rent water of the stream. Both are very pleasing subjects. No. 76, 
Pickerill Torr, is valuable as a geological illustration; as is also 
No. 77, The Needle Rocks —the latter being a particularly pleasing 
subject, and admirably executed. The brambles and other brush- 
wood, with the velvety turf, form a fine contrast to the ruggedness 
of the gigantic rocks. 

Of the entire series, however, No. 78 is our especial favourite. It 
represents the singular rocks called The Twelve Apostles, and is not 
only highly picturesque, but the execution leaves nothing to be 
desired. ‘The graceful curve of the stream, the liquid effect of the 
water, the crispness of the foliage, and the remarkable contour of 
the weather-beaten rocks, rudely resembling human figures re- 
clining against a bank — a resemblance heightened in one case by 
a small bush on the apex of the rounded mass of stone, presenting 
the appearance of curling hair — causes this slide to be peculiarly 
interesting. 

In No. 79, the rock called Dovedale Church, the foreground ig 
occupied by the stream, which reflects too much of the white light 
from the sky to be pleasant, and is, to our thinking, the least satis- 
factory by far of the whole. No. 80, The View from the Lover's 
Leap, completes a series with which all admirers of nature, where 
grandeur and softness contend for mastery, cannot fail to be 
enchanted. . . 
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AN ATTEMPT AT IMPROVEMENTS ON THE OLD 
ALBUMEN NEGATIVE PROCESSES. 
By C. J. Burner. 

To be employed on glass or on waxed-paper, or on paper prepared with 
paragine or solutions of parafine, gutta-percha, gum dammar, copal, gum 
lac, amber, or other resin or allied substance in solution in alcohol, benzole, 
benzine, turpentine, camphene, or other solvent. 


1. Prepare the salted albumen solution as usual« (or with addi- 
tion of a chloride), but adding to it further, and in addition to the 
usual salt, common phosphate of soda (equivalent 358), or dipyro- 
phosphate (equivalent, in crystals, 224), this addition being made in 
the proportion of one, two, or more equivalents for every equivalent 
of iodide which has been added. 

2. Coat your glass plate or prepared paper by pouring on the 
albumen, or by floating alone on it, and then let it dry. 

3. Sensitise with ordinary silver nitrate bath or with a rather 
weaker one, neutral or slightly acidulated. 

4, Wash, dry, and keep in the dark as usual. 

5. Expose in camera (or use for positive printing). 

6. Develop as usual. 

Furtuer Remarks.—We may substitute for the phosphates 
wholly or partially, one of the organic salts, as oxalate of ammonia, 
or of potash (eq. 142 and 184), succinate of soda (eq. 136), Rochelle 
salt (eq. 121); and the following salts may also be named :—ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, ferrideyanide of potassium, nitroprusside of 
sodium or potassium, cobalticyanidetof potassium, iodate and bro- 
mate, and periodate of soda, also cyanide of potassium. Much 
may not improbably be gained with regard to foliage, &c., from the 
ferrocyanides and some of its allies (in connexion with which gee 
Mr. Hunt’s Researches, page 129, &c.), using them either in the 
albumen as a substitute for part of one of the other classes of salts, 
or as a wash after sensitising. 

Albumen has a great advantage over collodion in the variety 
of salts which are soluble in it, rendering it seldom necessary ta 
have recourse to trimethylamene or other rare alkalies. 


Goa eee 
Mr. KIBBLE’S INSTANTANEOUS PICTURES 
BY A DRY PROCESS. 

By WiLuiam CuvuRcH, Jun, 


Turse Pictures, which excited so much interest and speculation at 
Manchester, in Edinburgh, and here, prove to have been the excep- 
tional results of numberless experiments from which Mr. Kikble 
has unhappily been obliged to desist from the state of his health. 
He has hitherto withheld any publication of his process from the 
commendable desire of being able to announce it with some cer- 
tainty, but as he is now prevented from continuing his investiga- 
tions he is unwilling that the germs of a method of obtaining such 
pictures as his Empress Steamer, taken on a dry plate in the 
fortieth part of a second, should remain unknown. I have, there- 
fore, his authority for stating that the picture referred to and the 
greater number of his other “instantaneous” pictures were taken 
while experimenting with the ARSENIOUS SALTS OF SILVER, and 
more especially while employing the arsenite. His results were, 
however, attended with too much uncertainty, and his experiments 
have been too incomplete, to admit of his stating how far the 
arsenious salts contributed to the sensitiveness of his prepared 
plates. 

The process he employed was essentially that of Taupenot, and 
any deviations from its original simplicity have consisted mainly 
in the use of very thin collodion, containing arsenite of soda, and 
in the use of arsenite of soda along with a chloride in the albumen. 

Mr. Kibble is disposed to attach a real value to his introduction 
of the arsenite of silver in the sensitive film, but I believe, and in 
this Mr. K. is inclined to agree with me, that his instantaneous 
pictures have been secured in the main by the substitution, so to 
speak, of development for exposure. 

All these wonderful pictures of Mr. Kibble’s were subjected to a 
very prolonged development, extending in some cases to ninety con- 
secutive hours, and as some of them which contain trees, mountains, 
sea, and clouds, all perfectly delineated, are not indebted to any 
arsenical speciality in the collodio-albumen, the result must be 
attributed chiefly to the prolonged development. I may add, that 
the development was effected with a saturated solution of gallic 
acid in the usual way, the plate being supported, face downwards, 
and the solution and the containing glass dish being changed at 
intervals of an hour and a-half. 


* Or with larger quantity of bromide. — 
+ Also cuprocyanide and chromiocyanide, 
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THE BEST IODISER FOR COLLODION. 


In looking over last year’s volume of your Journal, I find at page 
290, a letter from “ Photo,” on microscopic investigations of collo- 
dion. He there opposes the general opinion that Ponting’s collo- 
dion is iodised with cadmium.. In this he is partly right and 
partly wrong. Ponting’s collodion is iodised with cadmium and 
calcium, the cadmium preponderating so as to produce a colourless 
collodion. Calcium, when kept separately, will often liquify and 
change to the colour of tincture of iodine, but in combination with 
collodion it is more stable than either iodide of potassium or iodide 
of ammonium. 

A colourless coliodion may look well and please many, but it is 
not necessary. A better iodiser than Ponting’s is made with equal 
parts of the cadmium and calcium salts. The experience of three 
years with this iodiser has confirmed a professional photographer 
of my acquaintance in the opinion that it is the best he has ever 
used. Those who like ammonia can employ it in combination with 
the other iodides, in the proportion of ten grains of ammonium to 
twenty of calcium and thirty of cadmium. This is an admirable 
iodiser. For the collodio-albumen and Fothergill processes it 
would appear that cadmium is not the best iodiser, while it is 


universally admitted that iodide of ammonium is preferable with 
albumen. For use with those processes I should therefore reverse 
nium to twenty of calcium and ten of cadmium. The last-named 
salt will prevent the liberation of free iodine in quantity sufficient 

The objection to iodide of potassium is that it is impossible to 
procure it pure, and so long as this is the case it should not be 
to suppose this salt. more sensitive than the others, the difference 
between them being scarcely appreciable, though cadmium must 
Cadmium has the merit of being the most stable of iodisers, and 
calcium ranks next, so that one cannot be wrong in using these 

When bromides are to be used with negative collodion, it may 
be as well to iodise partly with ammonium, and in this case there 
will be found to work well :— 

3 grains iodide and 1 bromide of ammonium 
24 grains. 
9 grains iodide and 3 bromide of cadmium 
This quantity will bromo-iodise six. ounces of collodion. 
Rey. Mr. Cleaver, iodises his collodion as follows :— 
Iodide of cadmium............ 15 grains 
Iodide of ammonium......... 15 » >to four ounces of 
Bromide of ammonium...... 20 ,, - | plain collodion. 

That is to say, he uses one-third bromide and two-thirds iodide, 
or rather too much of the former. The proportions I recommend 
rung upon them ad kbitum. But the merit of his iodiser is that it 
contains cadmium and calcium, and without these salts I believe 

eg ee 
PERMANENT POSITIVES. 
In the early part of the year 1855, in a memoir presented to the 
Academy of Sciences, at its meeting of June 11th, I described 
various materials. 

The colouring materials selected at the will of the operator are 
glass, porcelain, enamel, metals, ivory, paper, wood, &c. Some 
proofs, formed of the oxides of copper, iron, manganese, cobalt, 
muffle, offer the best guarantee of permanence, with great splen- 
dour and variety of colour. Having for many years sought the 
gated at this period its most difficult and most conclusive phases, 
and at once succeeded in producing images incrusted by fire in 
many interesting applications presented themselves to me at this 
time, [ devoted all my efforts to improving the character of the 


the proportions last given, and iodise with thirty grains ammo- 
to impair sensitiveness. 
used, as it is not absolutely soluble in collodion. It is a mistake 
take precedence, both in point of sensitiveness and intensity. 
salts in the proportions I have mentioned. 
should be three grains of iodide to one of bromide. The following 
6 grains iodide and 2 bromide of calcium 
I will ouly add that one of our most successful operators, the 
Iodide of calcium .. oD) | One ounce of this 
Ne S000) “Gosconneocoocsenccecc00 3 ounces J 
are safer for general work, though of course the changes can be 
no collodion can be deemed first-rate. R. 
By M. Laron pr Carmasac. 
certain processes by which I produce photographic pictures with 
actually substituted for the photogenic agent, and fixed upon 
gold, and silver, fixed on glass and enamel by fusion or by the 
solution of the problem of fixing the photographic image, I investi- 
ceremaic materials, the permanence of whichis indefinite. Although 
optical image, to the simplification of the manipulations, and to 


the solution of the problem of curved and accidental surfaces of 
the supporting substances, to numerous experiments upon colouring 
materials, with reference to their durability, and the mode of fixing. 
These improvements ought to precede every attempt to apply them 
to the arts and manufactures. 

Substances which support the picture: Colouring agents— Porcelain, 
enamel, earthenware. The picture is formed of metallic oxides, 
and fixed in the muffle. 

Chinaware, biscuit, hard enamel, glass, crystal. 
added to the metallic oxides, and fixed in the muffle. 

If the biscuit is to receive a glaze, cobalt is used, and fixed in 
the furnace. 

Upon various white or deeply tinted materials I also form the 
image in gold or silver with their fluxes, and fix in the muffle, 
The metal may be kept mat or burnished. 

SILVER — The image is produced in gold, or in a combination of 
silver and lead employed in niello, and fixed in the furnace. 

On paper, parchment, gelatine, ivory, wood, prepared linen, &c., 
the image is formed with various colouring materials, and fixed 
with gum, albumen, glues, oil, varnish, or encaustic. 

On the various deeply-coloured materials, the image is also made 
in silver, gold, and bronze. 

Colouring with vitrifiable pigments commands the whole palette 
of enamel painting. Colouring on papers may be varied to infinity. 
In either case, with reference to finish and homogeneous aspect, 
there is no objection to forming the image with mixed colouring 
materials, having regard, of course, to the laws which govern their 
combination in fusion. 

All the pictures I have described can be produced by the pencil. 
They can also, within certain limits, be obtained photographically 
with the various colours, which is of importance in the final colour- 
ing of the proofs; for the artist will not have to contend with the 
monotony of the ground-colour, but finds to hand a sketch coloured 
in harmony with the result he desires to attain. He will therefore 
be able to obtain brilliancy and richness of tone, without compro- 
mising the integrity of the picture obtained by the action of light, 
by employing opaque pigments. Whatever be the substance upon 
which we desire to obtain a picture, we can always produce this 
image with permanent materials. We can avail ourselves of the 
effects of frosted and burnished silver and gold, and colours, accord- 
ing to the result desired. These results are obtained upon objects 
ofevery shape. The photographic problem would, therefore, appear 
to be completely solved. 

Bg vitrifiable materials or associations of metals, by furnishing a 
beautiful ornamentation to the vitreous and ceremaic arts, and to 
the goldsmith and jeweller, and many other arts. 

By wory, wood, prepared linen, &c., by substituting beautiful de- 
signs for the crude pictures so generally employed in the arts 
which employ costly woods, ivory, shell, &c., and minister to the 
daily wants of life. 

By paper, with the image in carbon or any other unchangeable 
material, in permitting museums to be enriched with precious 
materials, and rendering collections of all kinds possible; galleries 
of portraits, representations of remarkable events, important his- 
torical documents, rare book illustrations, the diffusion of every- 
thing graphic that can interest the public—analogous to printing 
and engraving. 

By the combination of all these means, in greatly extending the 
artist’s field of operations, by creating the photographic product. 
In colours there are effects of all kinds to appropriate, he can com- 
bine general ornamentation with form, &c. Besides the permanent 
materials he makes use of, permit him to make a valuable work; 
the operator need no longer draw back from artistic studies which 
aim at the beautiful, since this beauty he will be able to appreciate 
in a durable manner. 

These suggestive processes, described in 1855, appear to me to 
have suggested carbon printing and other novel processes. They 
have received, since that date, various improvements in my hands. 
The principle, however, remains the same, and will, I think, remain 
unchanged. 

The images I have produced are so perfect that I can multiply a 
negative upon glass or waxed-paper, with all the vigour and finish 
of the originals.— Cosmos. 


Fluxes are 


5 ae Ahn 
PHILOSOPHY OF POSITIVE PRINTING. 

MM. DAVANNE and GIRARD, in continuing their researches upon 

“fixing,” have noted some facts which they announce briefly in 

anticipation of their report, and to which we made allusion in a 

former number. The following is condensed from Le Bulletin, &c.— 

Every photographer must have observed a curious phenomenon 
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that exhibits itself when positive proofs are immersed in the fixing 
solution upon being taken out of the printing frames. The proof 
quickly loses its violet hue and acquires a red colour, which varies 
under different circumstances, but which is constantly produced. 
Hitherto this phenomenon has been explained by saying that the 
sub-chloride of silver in the proof is decomposed; but as the theory 
of the sub-chloride is rejected by MM. Davanne and Girard, they 
see the necessity for assigning the phenomenon to some other cause. 

Remembering that in the course of their researches they had 
constantly seen this red colour arise from a combination between 
the reduced nitrate of silver and the “sizing,” they thought that the 
explanation of the phenomenon was to be looked for there. Re- 
flecting also upon the nature of the fixing agents employed—am- 
monia, hyposulphite of soda, cyanide, &c., they remarked that all 
these substances have an alkaline reaction. Now itis well known 
that the alkalies have the property of making the substances em- 
ployed as sizing swell-up, that is, of bringing them to a sort of 
imperfect solution; and this is especially the case with starch. 
Therefore it appeared quite rational to suppose that at the moment 
of immersing the proof in the fixing solution, the latter exercises 
its alkaline re-action upon the “ sizing,” causing it to swell, that is, 
making it begin to dissolve, and consequently render it apt to com- 
bine with the reduced nitrate of silver, which it could not do pre- 
viously, because these substances were all in the solid state. 

If this hypothesis be correct it is easy to verify it. In the steam 
of boiling water we have an agent which, incapable of effecting 
chemical decomposition upon the salts present, can yet exercise 
the same “swelling” action as an alkali. When, upon taking it 
from the printing frame, we expose a proof on paper sized with 
starch to the vapour of boiling water, it immediately assumes the 
familiar red hue which it acquires in a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda; but plunged in cold water, the same proof undergoes no 
evident change, for cold water does not cause starch to swell much. 

Experience has confirmed the truth of these facts. A proof upon 
paper sized with starch, immersed in cold water undergoes no 
change in hue, but it immediately becomes red when immersed in 
boiling water or exposed to its steam. 

The question arises —is this the sole cause of the change, or is 
the phenomenon complicated with accessory phenomena? ‘This 
will be investigated and established by the authors in their forth- 
coming memoir. At present they content themselves with making 
known the preceding facts, which appear to have some importance 
in connection with a theory of fixing. 

They are satisfied that all the salts having an alkaline reaction, 
such as phosphate of soda, borax, &c., act in the same manner as 
ordinary fixing agents, although more slowly. 

pS SASL 

PROPOSED CONTRIVANCE FOR KEHPING 
‘WAXED OR PLAIN PAPER PICTURES LONGER THAN 
USUAL BEFORE DEVELOPMENT. 

By C, J. Burner. 
Tur necessity of developing within a very short time after the 
picture has been taken, has been long a very general complaint 
against the paper processes. Mr. Young’s plan of hypo-fixing 
before development would remedy this; but there is also a much 
simpler and less objectionable plan which promises to answer well 
enough, being simply the washing away of the free nitrate from 
the paper. This can be done either at once, or quite well in the 
evening, when we come home, and the papers will then keep for at 
all events some days before development. The presence of nitrate 
or allied salt during development is, however, necessary, and may 
be secured either by developing in a bath containing nitrate of sil- 
ver, along with acidulated gallic acid or sulphate of iron, or else by 
immersing the papers, with the dormant picture in it, first in a 
nitrate of silver bath (containing, it may be, a little acid), and then 
in a solution of gallic acid (with or without acetic or citric acid), or 
in a solution of acidulated sulphate of iron. 

To retain the oxide of silver in the print during development, 
and prevent its being dissolved out by the water in the gallic acid, 
or other development bath, any one of the three following plans 
may be resorted to :— 

1. The mixture of phosphate of soda, or oxalate of potash, with 
the gallic acid bath; or of rochelle salt, or citrate of soda, with the 
iron bath, where it is used. 

2. The dipping of the paper on which the latent picture is, first 
in one of these salts, and then in nitrate of silver, before immersing 
it in the developing bath; or 

3. The reversing this so far, by making the nitrate of silver 
bath precede the bath of the phosphate, oxalate, or similar salt, 
concluding with the gallic or ferrous development bath as usual. 


ON STRENGTHENING NEGATIVES. 
By Dr. Henry Drarer, New York. 


CoLLoODION negatives may be readily strengthened by the appli- 
cation of a solution of protochloride of palladium, which is easily 
prepared by dissolving small pieces of this metal in aqua regia, 
which acts upon it very promptly, and produces a solution the 
colour of which is a dark brown-red. It must be evaporated to 
dryness, taking care that the heat be not so high as to decompose 
the chloride, but yet sufficiently prolonged to disengage all the 
acid. The brown residue, which is protochloride of platinum, is 
soluble in water, and in this state is employed in photography. 

If we take a collodion negative which has been fixed with 
cyanide of potassium or hyposulphite of soda, and still moist, and 
pour over it a given quantity of this solution, a change will be 
immediately apparent: the proof gradually becomes darker. In 
those portions which have most intensity a deep velvety black is 
obtained, impermeable to light. ‘Whether the picture be negative 
or positive the effect is the same, although it will be less in the 
latter than in the former, and the intensity is equally the same 
both by reflection and transmission. In the application of the 
protochloride, if the solution be strong, the effect takes place 
almost immediately. A prolonged exposure is useless and pro- 
duces no new result. The solution will serve again and again 
until exhausted. As it becomes weaker its action becomes slower, 
and the operator will take the precaution to examine the glass on 
both sides, to ascertain if the film is thoroughly penetrated. The 
most favourable time for applying the palladium is immediately 
after fixing ; but it may be employed at any subsequent period, if 
the film be previously moistened with water, but the result is less 
satisfactory. There is no difficulty in employing the protochloride 
nor any fear that it will produce stains on the glass. As a proof 
of the advantages to be derived from the use of this agent, it may 
be stated that a collodioned plate, prepared in the usual manner, 
was exposed to the light of an Argand lamp at a distance of four 
inches; and a fourth of an inch uncovered at successive intervals 
of four minutes, two minutes, one minute, ten seconds, and five 
seconds; the effects thus produced on the collodion film by the 
light of the lamp were then developed in the usual manner, and 
the half of each strengthened by chloride of palladium, leaving 
the other half intact. Upon taking a print from this negative, it 
was observed that the part blackened by the chloride, which had 
been exposed five seconds to the light of the lamp, was as intense 
as the portion which had been exposed eighty seconds, but not 
strengthened with the chloride. It may therefore be concluded that 
the opacity of the negatives is augmented sixteen times by the 
employment of protochloride of palladium. 

It also exercises a good effect upon the collodion film by ren- 
dering it more adherent, so that the image thus treated will be 
more resistent than others. 

1 Ree a See eee 
DEVONSHIRE CUSTOM. 


Taw other day an old friend, to whom we had lent some stereo- 
graphs, produced by Mr. Widger, of Torquay, himself a skilful pho- 
tographer, and a native of Devonshire, favoured us with the follow- 
ing interesting piece of gossip :— 

“The Photograph marked Tor Abbey, which is a portion of the old 
building that has been converted into a barn, brings to my recol- 
lection a custom which formerly prevailed in that neighbourhood, 
but which may now be considered obsolete, forI do not think that 
it has been practised for more than half a century. 

“Tn my childhood many of the farmers used to give a supper to 
their work-people and servants on Twelfth Eve; and that it was 
an ancient custom may fairly be inferred from the fact that in some 
houses it was kept on old Twelfth Eve. 

“The ostensible purpose of the gathering was to ensure a good 
bearing of apples the next autumn by firing at the trees. 

“An account of the ceremony has been published; but as it differs 
in many respects from what was practised within my memory, I 
will describe it as an eye-witness. 

“The supper was a plain but substantial one, and a cake was 
made having the same qualities—very unlike those that are 
exhibited by the London pastry-cooks on Twelfth Day. The drink, 
of course, was cider, finishing off with a large jug of “ cider and——” 
that is to say, cider and brandy; the cider being heated with 
ginger and sugar, and a fair proportion (about one fourth) of 
brandy being added to it. ‘This was by no means a bad drink on a 
cold winter’s night on returning from the out-door ceremony. 

“Tn the course of the evening, generally after supper, the party 
proceeded to the orchard, all the guns that could be procured being 
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loaded with powder for the occasion. There, in front of some 
favourite tree, the following address was spoken, or rather shouted, 
with the united force of all the assembled lungs :— 

Here's to thee Old apple tree, 

Beer and blow, Apples enow. 

Hats full, caps full, bushell—bushell bags full, 
And Tor Abbey great barn full. 
Hwrah! Hurrah! 

Bang ! — bang !— the firing being the climax. 

“This was repeated at different parts of the orchard ; and the 
party then returned to the house quite prepared to do justice to 
the good cheer within. 

“On one of these occasions my father happened to be from home, 
and his fowling-piece was taken by some one unaccustomed to 
shooting, who, loading in haste, forgot to withdraw the ramrod, 
which, of course, was shot away and never afterwards found. 

“ This, I believe, was the cause of the custom being discontinued 
in our house. I know that it was left off long before I was old 
enough to handle a gun; so that the only part I ever took in the 
proceeding was to add my feeble voice to the shout. 

“That the ceremony was at one time really supposed to promote 
its ostensible object is highly probable, for we cannot otherwise 
account for its origin; and I have myself heard it remarked, when 
some usually prolific trees have failed to bear, ‘we forgot to fire at 
them last Christmas.’” 


It may be asked — “What has this to do with photography ?” if 
so, it must surely be by the unimaginative being described by 


Wordsworth, when he says — 
“ 4 primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
‘And it was nothing more.” 


What but a photograph, or the actual scene itself, could have 
roused from the treasures of memory so vivid an impression of 
scenes in which the actor took part more than half a century 
previously ? 

Selig yee ast 


THE LATH FREDERICK SCOTT ARCHER. 


Tr is doubtless known to most of our readers that the late Mr. 
Frederick Scott Archer, at his death, left a widow and young 
family unprovided for. Recognising the eminent services this 
gentleman had rendered to photography, it was thought that 
no better tribute could be paid to his memory than by raising 
a subscription for the benefit of his bereaved family, and protect- 
ing them from indigence. The effort was made, but the result was 
not so flattering to the liberality of the photographic profession as 
was hoped for. 

Mr. Archer's widow followed him to the grave within a brief 
year after his decease, leaving three little children to the tender 
mercies of the world. Among the new pensioners on the Civil 
Service Pension List we find the names of Alice, Constance, and 
Janet Archer, as recipients of fifty pounds a year, held in trust by 
Nathaniel Maclean and Roger Fenton, Esqrs. This sum will save 
them from want, it is true, but alone it is a very small tribute to 
the services of one who has rendered such important aid to photo- 
graphy, and to whom every photographer is under the deepest 
obligation. We believe that Sir William J. Newton has been 
mainly instrumental in obtaining the grant, which is one that 
will be a very welcome addition to the Archer Fund, a fund still 
open for augmentation if any of our readers who haye not yet 
contributed feel disposed to do so. 


ee 
BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Nitrate of Uranium.—The conflicting claims of M. Nitpce de St. Victor 
and Mr. Burnett to the honour of having introduced this substance as a 
photographic agent. 

Tux following official reply to some editorial remarks of our own, 

and to a letter of Mr. Burnett, recently inserted in these pages, has 

been sent to us for publication :— 
Blackheath, July 27, 1859. 

Duar Sir, —In your nuniber for 1st June you make a remark on our 
annual report which we regret has remained go long unnoticed. The 
cause of the delay has been our wish, before writing, to get a sight of Mr. 
Burnett's paper, in order that full justice might be done him. 

The catalogue you so kindly sent us we cannot look upon as a publica- 
tion in the true sense of the term, as, though affording good evidence to 
all into whose hands it came, its circulation was entirely confined to the 
comparatively few who visited the Glasgow exhibition of photographs in 
1855, Haying been expressly referred to a paper read before the British 
‘Association in that year, we naturally first consulted their printed reports, 
where no such paper is to be found; nor, as far as we can discover, is it 


mentioned in any of the journals which gave reports of the Glasgow 
meeting. 

Tt now appears from Mr. Burnett's letter in your last number, that his 
paper was never published till 1857 in Photographie Notes, so we had been 
searching for it some two years too early. Having read his paper, we 
reply to your remark in the first place, that we had no intention of 
erediting M. Niépce with being the introducer of uranium as a photo- 
graphic agent, when we spoke of his uranium printing process as one of 
some promise, any more than if we spoke of the negative process of A. B. 
we should mean that A. B. was the first who ever made a negative. We 
simply referred to his particular method of using it, detailed in his paper 
in the Comptes Rendus for March, 1858. We were certainly not aware at 
the time of the close identity of his process with that of Mr. Burnett's, 
published in 1857, or we should not have failed to notice it. At the time 
our report was written M. Niépce’s prints were being handed about at 
various scientific societies in London, and excited great attention, not 
only on account of their beauty, but also because of the great stability 
which he ascribed to them. When speaking of M. Niépcee’s experiments, 
we naturally noticed them, and none can regret more than ourselves that 
in so doing we should have even appeared to do wrong to Mr. Burnett. 
A simple reference to where his results were to be found would have 
caused us long ’ere this to have recognised his claims. 

To Mr. Burnett’s coarse accusation of giving a certificate to a monstrous 
and systematic plagiarism, we can only reply that, in all probability, M. 
Niepce is as guiltless of the plagiarism as we are of endorsing it. No- 
thing is more common than for two men experimenting on the same 
subjects to arrive at similar results ; and the extremely limited circula- 
tion of English periodicals on the Continent renders it yery improbable 
that, at the time his paper was read, M. Niépce had even heard of Mr. 
Burnett’s experiments. 

Mr. Burnett will not find that the use of intemperate language will at 
all advance his claims to be considered an inventor. 

JAMES GLAISHER, PresiDEN?T, 
On behalf of the Council of the Blackheath 
Photographic Society. 
pone Cena ene 
NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 
No. III. 


IN THE VALLEY OF JEHOSHOPHAT. 


Tus morning my eyes are gladdened and my heart is cheered by 
the sight of a bundle of letters and papers from home. Truly, 
manna in the wilderness, and I bless the good Samaritan who so 
promptly despatched a fleet messenger from Cairo, to track my 
wandering footsteps to the shores of Askelon, who halted and 
rested not until he placed the precious burden at my feet. To 
day I will hold jubilee. I will recline under my tent and read 
my letters, and con over the columns of THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JouRNAL, some half-dozen numbers of which form not the least in- 
teresting item in my packet. 

‘Ho! Hassan! Prince of the Faithless! 

“ Flassan is the slave of the Howajji. 

* Bring Coffee!” 


Tradition relates that Ramleh is the ancient Ramah. It stands 
on the borders of the great plain of Sharon. To the east are the 
mountains that separate it from Jerusalem, to the westward lies 
the sea. You may perceive the blue Mediterranean from the sum- 
mit of the tower. We halted for the night at Ramleh, and in the 
early morning I took four views of the city and adjacent scenery. 
That done L struck across the plain to Ludd, a modern city on the 
site of the ancient Lydda, a distance of about four miles, while the 
sun was ascending from behind the hills of Ephraim. 

The ruins of the ancient city are imposing, those of the vast 
church of St. George especially so. It was at this place that our 
national saint was born, and, for aught I remember to the contrary, 
it was here he fought and slew the dragon, The bishopric of St. 
George, at Lydda, was one of the most powerful sees in the Chris- 
tian Church. It is celebrated in Scripture history as the scene of 
Peter’s miracle of the healing of Eneas. 

[had intended to proceed to Jerusalem from Ludd, but while seated 
meditating amid the ruins of the old church, I suddenly bethought 
me that I should miss secing Jaffa, the Joppa of Scripture, and un- 
less I now made a deviation from the route of some twelve or fifteen 
miles to go down to the coast, I might in all probability not see it 
at all. We had no inflexible route marked out, put desired to visit 
every place of interest, in connection with the main object of our 
journey. As for me, I cared nothing where I might lay my head 
‘on the morrow. Wherever it might be, I knew I should be sure to 
find material for the exercise of my photographic abilities. 

The baggage mules were in the rear. We had but to leave an 
order for them to alter their course, and then start at a gallop 
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across the lower end of the plain of Sharon, when in about a 
couple of hours we reached the most luxurious groves of oranges 
and prickly pear, from among which we emerged suddenly at the 
gateway by which you enter the city of Joppa. 

The aspect of Joppa is stately and commanding: the city stands 
upon a hill, or knoll, which forms a promontory on the sea coast. 
It is surrounded by a strong, gray, venerable-looking wall, which 
dates from the times of the Saracens. When you enter the gate- 
way on the land-side you step at once into a crowded bazaar, and 
and then you find yourself in the filthiest of seaport towns, 
crowded with Arabs and fleas. 

I took a stroll through the streets of the city, seeking what I 
might find, and devouring, as I walked, some splendid Jaffa oranges. 
Many groups and picturesque subjects for photographs presented 
themselves, which I would gladly have transferred to my portfolio, 
but I knew the attempt would be hopeless. Had I planted my 
camera in the streets of Joppa I should have been devoured by 
human flies. Outside the city I find more elbow-room: with our 
mules and horses I form a hollow square, within which I plant my 
camera in peace, without fear of being pounced upon by marauding 
or suspicious Bedouins. 

The views I took of this picturesque city are among the most 
interesting I have yet obtained, perhaps even the most so. Joppa 
was a city of the Philistines, celebrated chiefly in ancient times as 

the port of Jerusalem, to which Solomon brought his timber from 
Tyre. Jonah sailed from this port when seeking to escape the 
duty assigned him; and it is not far hence that they show the 
identical place where the whale threw him out on the sand. Ata 
subsequent date Joppa became a point of interest in Christian 
history. It was here that Peter performed the miracle of raising 
Dorcas to life; and here, also, he saw from the house top of Simon 
the tanner the sublime vision which declared that all distinctions 
between Jew and Gentile were for ever swept away. 
They point out, in the heart of the city, the house of Simon, a 
little square stone building, with an open roof, looking out upon 
the sea: —the veritable house of the tanner, believe it who will. 
Half-naked Arab children lay on the sunny pavements of the court, 
both common and unclean in appearance, and an atmosphere of 
filth enveloping everything around. The streets were ancle deep 
with mud. Everything was melancholy, as everything always is 
in an astern city. I panted for the free air, and slowly and de- 
jectedly walked out to the fresh shady spot where our tents were 

itched. 

e The East is the Paradise of those who desire to indulge their 
self-importance. With what an air of grandeur you can order 
breakfast when you have an obsequious slave to wait upon you! 
It is impossible, amid the grandeur that surrounds you, with the 
hot red sun shedding his glory on the scene, to say, in homely 
phrase, “ Bring breakfast.” You feel that you must indulge in 
Oriental magniloquence and pompous phrase; therefore do I say, 
“Ho! Hassan, prince of the faithless, bring coffee!” 

I thought this morning I would pay minute attention to Hassan 
while he busied himself in preparing the infusion of the fragrant 
berry. ‘The operation of roasting the berries I did not see per- 
formed. My observations commenced with the grinding or pound- 
ing between two stones, one slightly hollowed for the purpose. 
The coffee-pot was of silver, with a tightly fitting cover, within 
which a ring fitted, to which a flannel bag containing the pounded 
coffee was suspended. Pouring boiling water upon this, it quickly 
filtered through, as clear as wine, and was immediately transferred 
hot and fragrant to the little cups on the board. I essayed to dis- 
cover the philosophy that guided Hassan in his operations, and 
think it may be summed up in two words—quick and hot. He never 
made me more than one cupful at a time, for this reason, that the 
second would spoil while I was sipping the first ; for here, coffee ig 
not drank but sipped. If you wish to obtain the exhilarating, resto- 
rative effect of coffee, you must take it without milk; with this 
addition, however, it is more nutritive by virtue of the milk added, 
but less exhilarating. Happy Orientals, to whom chicory is un- 
known! When that foe to the fragrant berry insinuates its insi- 
dious presence on the desert, may the days of the adulterators be 
numbered! I heartily applaud the manner in which those who 
tamper with the purity of the necessaries of life are treated in these 
regions. And I must confess I should rejoice to see a fraudulent 
grocer nailed by the ears to his own doorpost in Whitechapel, a 
terror to all evil-doers. 

“Woe unto the inhabitants of the sea-coast, the nation of the 
Cherethites! the word of the Lord is against you: O Canaan, the 
land of the Philistines, I will even destroy thee, that there shall be 
no inhabitant!” 


All the terrible denunciations of Scripture rushed into my memory 
as I walked through the narrow, vile, and filthy lanes of the cities 
of the Philistines. With every facility for a prosperous commerce, 
the trade is limited to dealings with the Egyptian and Damascus 
caravans. Some shops for the peddling of smallwares alone repre- 
sent the commercial importance of a city once a proud mart of 
Mediterranean commerce. I cannot impart to you the emotion and 
enthusiasm I experience as I tread this sacred soil: its rocks, trees, 
and flowers remain, but the men who dwelt among them haye 
given up the ghost, and where are they ? IDB IR 


qractical Snsteuctions on Coloring Qhotographs, 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER Ly. 
MAXIMS, &c.* 


FAILURES more frequentlylarise from the want of a proper founda- 
tion than any other cause. Let not the student of these chapters 
therefore consider such preparatory pages tedious. There is no 
royal road to art, and impatience is not favourable to progress, as 
witness the old adage, ‘The more haste the less speed,” and 
another famous saying, about “Slow but sure.” Itisa true sign of 
quackery when the difficulties of any art or science are over- 
ooked or ignored, and quackery is but the voice of ignorance. 
Speaking from my own experience, I say emphatically that the 
thoughtful head best aids the industrious hand. In the earlier stages 
of my progress I trusted to the latter almost entirely, and was 
reduced very frequently to despair; but when I combined the two, 
hen real progress was made, and I have been sanguine and pro- 
gressive ever since, earnestly hoping to remain so to the end, for 
“art is long and life is short,” and the goal of perfection has not 
yet been reached in any branch of this world’s knowledge. The 
rue artist is always a student, and he who has acquired most is 
ever the most conscious of his deficiences. The great Titian, when 
he had studied and painted until he was seventy years of age, then 
only began the best part of his career ; but on his deathbed, far, far 
away, there still loomed before his outstretching love the goal he 
had been so long nearing, still misty and faint in the extreme dis- 
ance as it had ever been, and ever would remain! When you 
hink of this, can you hope to master, at once, one of the most im- 
portant branches of an art which baffled for years the powers of the 
mightiest of its great masters ? 

I shall now proceed to arrange a set of maxims founded upon the 
experience of some of our most successful painters. 

The following maxims, given under the proper headings, will 
illustrate the principles and practice of colouring, and form one of 
the best introductions to brushes and colours that I could select. 
I might have embodied most of the ideas in my own words; but 
by so doing, I should have deprived these maxims of the weight 
they derive from the great names attached to nearly all of them 
as quotations. Hach maxim is numbered, in order that we may 
easily refer to any hereafter, to illustrate and explain more me- 
chanical directions. 


GENERAL MAXIMS. 

1. “Outline and chiaroscuro may make a finished drawing, but it 
is an imperfect substitute for the totality fof painting, which com- 
prehends the whole natural appearance.”— Barry. 

2. “Scientific rules are the only sure and easy, though deliberate, 
conductors of true genius.”—C, Hayter. 

3. “GuNIUS, with the utmost aid of scientific theory, must submit 
to practical application, as rudimentally necessary to accomplish- 
ment in the practical and mechanical department of painting.” —Ibid. 
ae “Genius cannot supply the want of competent knowledge.”— 

id. 

5. “Art, by practice, to perfection soars.”—Fresnoy. 

6. “ Acquire a certainty of hand by deliberate attention to the 
natural but most characteristic properties of each individual object: 
this will prevent that sort of conclusion which is the parent of 
‘MANNER.’ —C, Hayter. 

7. “Take care to use your materials so that the picture may not 
look painty.”—Ibid. “There is a degree of impiety in pleading a 
want of faculties, when the real want is proper industry and method 
to make right use of them.”—J0id. 


MAXIMS FOR COLOURING GENERALLY. 
8. “Inasmuch as a gamut is not any distinct tune of itself, so a 
chromatic display of the formation of colours is not any distinguish- 


*In making use of some of the best maxims of artists who have written books, I must 
solicit the indulgence of their authors or publishers, and trust, that in giving my pupils 
such extracts I best serve the purpose these works were written to aid, viz., the advance- 


ment of “ true art.” 
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able picture ; yet so perfectly do each develope that systematical 
order by which nature has determined harmony, that, without 
them, painting with regard to colours, as well as music with regard 
to sounds, would remain to all, as they still do to all those who are 
unacquainted with them.”—Ibid. 

9. “The predominant colours of the picture ought to be of a 
warm, mellow kind, red or yellow; and no more cold colour should 
be introduced than will be just enough to serve as a ground, or 
foil, to set off and give value to the mellow colours, and should 
never of itself be principal.”—Sir J. Reynolds. 

10. “The fewer the colours the cleaner will be their effect.” —Ibid. 

11. “ Two colours mixed together will not preserve the brightness 
of either of them single, nor will three be as bright as two; of this ob- 
servation, simple as it is, an artist who wishes to colour bright 
will know the value.”—Jbid. 

12. “Tam confident that an habitual examination of the works 
of those painters who have excelled in harmony will, by degrees, 
give a correctness of eye that will revolt at discordant colours, as a 
musician’s ear revolts at discordant sounds.”—JTbid. 

13. “very hue throughout your work is altered by every touch 
that3you add in other places, so that what was warm a minute ago 
becomes cold (by contrast) when you have put a hotter in another 
place, and what was in harmony when you left it becomes dis- 
cordant as you set other colours beside it; so that every touch 
must be laid, not with a view to its effect at the time, but with a 
view to its effect in futurity.”—Ruskin. 

14, “Fine colouring consists of truth, harmony, an 
of tints.” — Opie. 

15. “ The true colourist first considers the nature of his subject, if 
grave, gay, magnificent, or melancholy, heroic or common.’”*—Ibid. 

16. “Colour must be employed to harmonise, vigorate, soften, 
and aid chiaroscuro, giving breadth and unity to the masses of 
brightness or obscurity, and in distinguishing by their depth, 
strength, or brilliancy, the principal or subordinate figures.” —JZbid. 

17. “Good colourists break up the appearance of predominating 
masses of colour by a repetition of similar tints.”-—Ibid. 

18. “Transparency isnotflimsiness, brilliancy not rawness.” —Jbid. 

19. “Flesh is not roses, nor vulgarity vigour; character and truth 
are lost in the hues of flattery.”—Fuseli. 

20. “Colours, as in a prism, should emerge from and flow into 
each other.”—Jbid. 

21. “Ifthe principal colours in a picture consist of green, blue, or 
red, all the other parts ought to possess small portions of the same 
to unite the whole.”—Gerard de Lairesse. 

22. “The hand that colours well must colour bright, 

Hope not that praise to gain by sickly white.”—Jresnoy. 

23. “Reflecting surfaces tincture the objects reflected on with 
their colour, proportionately with their distance from each other, 
the angle under which the light operates, and the textures of both 
surfaces.”"—C. Hayter. 

24, “The general prevailing colour of light tinctures every object 
within its influence: for instance, observe the whole hemisphere 
at clear mid-day, or the time of a warm sun-setting, or the grey 
effects of a cloudy sky, ora fog.”—Zbid. [This rule should be remem- 
bered when painting any peculiar effect of light on the figure or 
background. It is no uncommon thing to observe the gloom of a 
storm in the background when the figure is as brilliantly lighted as 
if in the full blaze of a summer sun; or the hues of sunset about the 
horizon, behind a figure lighted by rays from the sun at noon, &c. 

25. “When a white surface reflects on the shadowy part of any 
colour, it looks paler than the lighted parts of such colour ; but the 
power of the shadow holds it inferior with regard to light.”—Tbid. 

26. Glossy surfaces reflect the colour of the air or surrounding 
surfaces ; and, for this reason, what is called the true “local colour,” 
is not seen upon such surfaces where they receive the light, but 
rather in the half-tones ; objects less polished or smooth best exhibit 
local colours. 

27. “Kvery colour that is reflected on by its own colour is 
enriched thereby, according to the strength of the reflected light,” 
—C. Hayter. 

28. “Hvery colour that is reflected on by its directly opposite 
colour will be neutralised thereby; such as green against red, blue 
against orange, or purple against yellow, in an equivalent degree 
with the power of light.”—Jbid. 

29. “Ifany two approximate colours reflect the one on the other, 
its tincture will approach the appearance of that compound which 
the two other colours would make by mixing them.”—Jbid. 


* How often do the accessories quarrel with the principal object! Jones, a journeyman 
tailor, looking a journeyman tailor, with the background of a palace, provokes sarcasm 
and ridicule ; but the same subject, with a quietly characterised background, &c., is 
quite another thing, 


transparency 


30. The deepest shadows are not quite black; for although the 
presence of shade indicates in its degree the absence of light, and 
consequently of colour, still itis very seldom indeed that;they are not 
redeemed from positive blackness by the presence of reflectedjlight. 

31. The mere imitation of colours is not sufficient=to produce really 
natural effects, because, as our highest or most*brilliant light, white 
paint, falls far short of the brightness of white light, so our black is 
as far removed from the intensity of nature’s darkest shadows: 
hence it is that certain painters guilty of “exaggerated colouring” 
have yet conveyed to every spectator an impression of truthfulness ; 
and others who have laboured to reproduce with their poor scale of 
coloured pigments the very tones, tints, and shades of their model, 
have failed to satisfy either themselves or their patrons. Howard 
says— “As it is impossible with pigments to rival the brightness 
of light, it is found necessary to adopt some method of forcing the 
effect of colours, so as to conceal or supply a compensation for this 
deficiency, and apparently to produce the vigour of truth.” 

32. “Let no one think the force of colouring consists in the 
choice of beautiful colours alone, as fine whites, beautiful azures, 
green, or the like, for these are equally beautiful before they are 
made use of; but in knowing how to manage them properly.”— 
Ludovico Dolce. 

383. “We are to consider in what part any colour will show itself 
in its most perfect purity; * * * different colours differ mate- 
tially in this respect. Black is the most beautiful in its shades ; 
white in its strongest light; blue and green in the half-tint ; yellow 
and red in the principal light; goldin the reflexes; and lake in the 
half-tint.”—Leonardo da Vinci. 

34, “ When you want to know if your picture be like the object 
you mean to represent, have a flat looking-glass, and place it so as 
to reflect the object you have imitated, and compare the original 
with the copy.”—Jbid. 

35. “One painter ought not to imitate the manner of any other; 
because in that case he cannot be called the child of nature, but the 
grandchild.” —Jbid. 

“Whoever flatters himself that he can retain in his memory all 
the effects of nature, is deceived, for our memory is not so capacious ; 
therefore consult nature for everything.”*—Ibid. 

36, “ When the work is equal to the knowledge and judgment of 
the painter, it is a bad sign; and when it surpasses the judgment, 
it is still worse—as is the case with those who wonder at having 
succeeded so well. But when the judgment surpasses the work it 
is a perfectly good sign.” —Ibid. 

37. “The edges, extremities, or boundaries of 
grey.” —Howard. 

38. “From the effect of contrast, shadows appear comparatively of 
the opposite colour to that of the light.”+—Ibid. 


MAXIMS FOR COLOURING FLESH, &e. 

39. “The painter must always keep an attentive eye upon the 
tints and softness of flesh ; for there are many who paint it so that 
it appears like porphyry, both in colour and hardness. * * * 
For my part, I would prefer browness to an itapropéer white; and 
would, for the most part, banish from my pictures the vermilion 
cheeks and lips of coral, which make the faces look more like masks 
than nature.”—Ludovico Dolce. 

40. “ Paint your lights white, place next to it yellow, then red, 
using dark red as it passes into the shadow; then with a brush, 
dipped in cool grey, pass gently over the whole, till they ‘are tem- 
pered and sweetened to the tone you wish.”{—Rubens. 

41. “All the retiring parts of flesh partake more or less of grey.” 
—Mrs. Merrifield. 

42, “Strong shadows should be warm, those of flesh (which is 
semi-transparent) always incline to red.”—Jbid. 

43, “All the shadows of flesh must have grey edges, 
vents hardness and gives great richness.”—Tbid. 

44, “The reflected lights of flesh are warmer than the surround- 
ing parts.” —bid. 

“The darkest parts of shadows are near their edge, the middle 
being lighted by reflected lights.”—Jbid. 

45. “The divisions or roots of the hair being shown prevents 
the appearance of a wig.”—F’. Howard. 

The vivid spark of light in the eye falls upon the most pro- 
minent part, and diagonally opposite it will be found a reflected 

*T have introduced this maxim, and some others, to tell against a practice commonly 
prevalent among photographic colourists, viz., that of painting from memory, aided only 
by a few brief written notes, rather than from the sitter. 


+“Comparatively,” because liable to certain modification from the effects of atmos- 
phere, reflected colours, &c. 

{These directions are intended for oil. The principle is very good ; but in the works 
of this great master we find these colours placed side by side with so little attempt to 
blend them, that the effect is coarse and unnatural. The “cool grey” is of course not 
intended as a glaze to be carried at once over the whole of the flesh. 


all shadows are 
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light, stronger or fainter, according to the prominency of the eye 
and position of the spark, which is, in the photograph, universally 
exaggerated. The eye’s transparency and life-like expression will 
be obtained by carefully strengthening and studying the position of 
the spark and reflected light. 

Remember that in nature there are no outlines, and that the less 
like lines your’s appear the truer will they be to your model; but 
do not run into the opposite extreme, or what is usually termed 
“ woolliness.” 

46. Carefully avoid a kind of flesh painting, sometimes much 
admired for its touchy, sparkling effect, which destroys truth of 
texture, and makes everything appear to be formed of polished 
stone or metal. 

47, Remember that flesh is not as brilliant in colour as flowers 
and fruit, nor as transparent as pearls, and that the imitation of 
such things is not painting flesh, which has distinctive character 
and beauty of its own, no less difficult to represent, or less pleasing 
to every eye when successfully displayed.* 

48. “Avoid the chalk, the charcoal, and the brickdust.” — Str J. 
Reynolds. 

49. Indistinctness is not softness. 

MAXIMS FOR BACKGROUNDS. 
_ 50. “If the backgrounds of your pictures necessarily consist of 
distant objects, they should, I think, be indistinct, and slightly 
executed.” — W. M. Craig. 

51. The liberty taken with the “horizontal line” of perspective 
in the backgrounds of portraits is great and common; as this in- 
dicates the level of the spectator’s eye, you should carefully place 
it upon that height in the picture which was represented by the 
eye of the camera in taking the portrait, and thus aid the general 
effect of truthfulness. Ps 

52. The figure should always stand prominently before the back- 
sround, which should, consequently, be unobtrusive and retiring, 
with but few details and no pure colours; dark backgrounds give 
ie nave forcible effect, but they should not contrast the lights too 

arshly. 

53. “Bright colours may be lowered to any tone required, but 
dirty colours can never be made to look bright.’—Mrs. Merrifield. 


- ; ; 

Hetters tox Young Photographer. 

f No. XVI. 
My ppar Eusesius, 

You are now about to enter upon ticklish and debateable 
syound. The rival claims of albumen and collodio-albumen have 
to be settled by preference or experience: preserved collodion and 
dry collodion have many rival partisans, who respectively exagge- 
rate the merits of the subject of their preference. I shall proceed 
to describe the process introduced by M. Taupenot, which is usually 
spoken of as a dry collodion process. 

By an ingenious combination of albumen and collodion, a pre- 
paration is obtained which possesses the properties of both these 
bodies; combining the rapidity of collodion with the fineness of 
albumen, with so complete a dessication of the sensitive coating 
that it is scratched by the nail with difficulty. With these qualities 
there is the sensitiveness of the film retained for many months 
after immersion in the nitrate bath —a quality that cannot be too 
highly prized by the travelling photographer. 

The cleaning of the glass is of primary importance in this pro- 
cess, aS complete success in manipulation is mainly dependent 
upon a perfectly clean plate. Much of the discredit thrown upon 
the process is due to the failures which arose from blisters, &c., 
caused by the plates being imperfectly cleaned. It is amusing to 
read of the numerous remedies proposed for this inconvenience: 
they all resolve themselves into one — good cleaning. 

It must be admitted, however, that greasiness is the principal 
cause of blisters; therefore it is advisable to clean the plates first 
in a strong alkali, in order to remove every trace of grease. 
Dissolve one ounce of American potash in a pint of water, and 
immerse the plates in it for several hours. The solution will 
answer for several lots of plates. Upon taking them out rinse 
them in a vessel of clean water, and then rub them over with 
whiting, contained in a linen or muslin bag, and let them dry. 
They can be kept in this condition for any length of time, and 
polished when required for use with cotton wool. If the plates 

* Flattered Portraits (if required as portraits) are a great mistake, they are never satis- 
factory, and for this reason, they are required to be made unlike by flattery and at the same 
time to be as faithful resemblances as if they were not flattered ; most artists have ex- 


perienced this vexatious fact. Resemblance under favourable circumstances is another 
thing. 


have been used before, the film must be scraped off with a knife, 
and if they are very foul, it may be expedient to clean them with 
tripoli powder and nitric acid, and afterwards proceed as indicated 
above, taking care to remove all the dust that accumulates on the 
edges of the glass. 

When you proceed to apply the collodion to the glass plate, go 
over the surface with a soft brush kept for the purpose, to remove 
any particles of dust or flue that may adhere to it, and breathe 
upon the plate to see if its surface is in a state of purity. Itis 
necessary that the collodion be very adherent to the glass; an 
alcoholic collodion is not adapted for this process. It should be 
iodised with iodide of ammonium or potassium, but not with cad- 
mium. Here is a formula for the collodion, which has yielded 
uniformly good results :— 
Gium=couLouesn estetctrstestenveremenes ea CTC ITI. 
. 12 ounces. 


lodide of ammonium. 
Bromide of ammonium........... Seer Oeratass 

This collodion being very fluid, and containing much ether, evapo- 
rates very quickly, and it must be applied to the glass plate with 
some dexterity, in order to insure a uniform layer. Pour the col- 
lodion on to the middle of the plate—it will quickly extend to the 
edges. Have ready a stoppered bottle, into which place a clean 
glass funnel, with a piece of cotton wool loosely inserted in the 
neck of it. Into this you will drain the superfluous collodion from 
the glass plate, which will serve for use again upon the addition of 
a little ether, to make up for loss by evaporation. 

The nitrate of silver bath is prepared as usual, of a strength of 
thirty to thirty-five grains to the ounce of water, and saturated 
with iodide of silver. If it prove alkaline to test paper, add a drop 
of acetic acid. i 

The collodionised plate immersed in this bathis allowed to remain 
five minutes, then taken out and drained; it is then carefully im- 
mersed in a dish of distilled water, and gently moved about in it; 
passed into a second dish of distilled water, and then washed 
under a stream of filtered water, finishing with two or three rins- 
ings of distilled water. It is next placed at an angle on a piece of 
blotting paper to drain. It is then ready for the application of the 
albumen. : 

At this stage of the process I may stop to remark that it has 
subsequently been found an improvement not to wash off the 
silver solution entirely, but to dilute it by applying a limited 
quantity of water for that purpose. Full particulars of this im- 
provement you will find in this Journal under the head of The 
Fothergill Process. You prepare the albumen for the next coating 
as follows:— Beat the whites of a given number of eggs into a 
froth ; when strained take 

Albumen...... pooidcadodededu00 4. ounces. 
5 drachms. 
.. 16 grains. 
.. 5 grains. 
... 2 drachms. 


Todide of ammonium.... 
Bromide of ammonium... 
Aqua ammonia 


requires much tact to perform successfully. y 
impart the requisite instructions in a letter, I will, however, give 
you a general notion of what is required, and leave the rest to 
your sagacity. : 
Take the collodionised plate and hold it by an angle opposite to 
that by which it was held when collodionised, pour the albumen upon 
the right upper corner, and let it flow to the left, and then by 
slightly inclining the plate let it flow in an even layer to the lower 
angles, allowing a little of the surplus, which will carry with it a few 
drops of water, to drain off —then incline the plate in the opposite 
direction so that the albumen flows in a uniform layer to the upper 
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edge of the plate; then by elevating the lower end cause the albu- 
men to flow towards the hand, and allow the excess to flow off into 
a clean bottle, which when filtered will serve again. It must not 
be mixed with the original albumen. 

When the excess of albumen has drained off, place it on an angle 
on blotting paper and allow it to become dry. In this state the 
plate is not sensitive, the iodides in the albumen destroying the 
sensibility which the collodion had acquired in the nitrate of silver 
bath. The plates may be kept indefinitely in good condition. 

In description, the details make this process appear very long 
and tedious, but you will not find it so in practice. The plates, 
when dry, must be preserved in a well closed box, sheltered from 
dust and humidity. 

When you require to make use of the prepared plates they must 
be sensitised anew. You may employ the same silver bath as 
before, or you may make another for the purpose, by taking 


Mistilledawabetrssctccdscesoscsecncc cue LO, OUNCCSs 
Nitrate of silver 2 ounces. 
ACCLIC CIOs .wcosinnserse sade 2 ounces. 


The plate must be immersed in this bath with much care, and 
without hesitation, to avoid markings. 

Upon remoyal from the bath the plate is allowed to drip for 
half a minute, then rinsed in two successive dishes of filtered water, 
then drained. Let a gentle stream of water from a washing bottle 
wash the surface of the albumen with two clear washings of water, 
then set the plate on an angle to dry in the dark. 

When well prepared these plates are much more sensitive than 
ordinary albumen, but less sensitive than wet collodion. With a 
portrait lens, on a fair clear day, a picture may be obtained in two 
or three seconds. With a landscape lens, one, two, or three 
minutes will be required, according to light, diaphragms, &c. The 
plates will retain their sensitiveness several months, but they even- 
tually lose a portion of it. 

The plate is developed with the following solution : — 

AVENE codcodcocnncooad uct soasoag. CLINE 
Gallic acid....... . 7 grains. 
Pyrogallic acid... .. 2 grains. 
Alcohol... .... 5 drachms. 
Acetic acid......... 1 drachm. 
Add a few drops of the silver solution to the measure containing 
the requisite quantity of this for developing a plate. The formula 
may be varied according to circumstances. 

A larger proportion of pyrogallic acid will yield more intensity 
in the blacks. If the plate be over-exposed, the gallic acid must be 
diminished, and the acetic acid increased. 

Developing is most successfully performed by immersing the 
plate in the solution contained in a horizontal bath. I think that 
developing is the most difficult part of the process, and you must 
expect many failures before you succeed. 

The fixing is performed with hyposulphite of soda. If the pic- 
ture be strong, the solution may contain 10 per cent. of hypo. 


Photographic Glossary. 


Pins — As pins are very extensively employed in pho- 
tography it is worth mentioning that preference should always 
be given to black pins, which, being protected by a varnish, 
are not readily acted upon by the various chemical agents 
with which they are placed in contact. 3 

Pipe Clay — A well-known substance employed in pho- 
tography to clear solutions of silver which have become dis- 
coloured by various organic bodies, such as albumen, gelatine, 
honey, &c. 

Platinwn — A dense white metal, very malleable, duc- 
tile, andinfusible. It is the heaviest substance known. It is, 
like gold, insoluble in ordinary acids, but soluble in aqua regia. 
Platinum forms two compounds with oxygen and chlorine. 

Positive— A positive photograph is one in which the 
position and light and shade of an object are reproduced in an 
image under the same aspect as they present in nature, and 
not reversed as in negatives. Positives are direct and _trans- 
mitted; the first are produced upon glass, the second upon 
paper. ; , i 

Positive Printing—The production of pictures upon paper 
from negatives on glass. One of the most delicate, difficult, 
and important branches of the art of photography. | 

Potassa: Potash— An oxide of the metal potassium, a 
very important substance, and of great practical utility. It 


is a fusible, volatile, white substance, which evolves great heat 
when moistened with water; forming the hydrate or caustic 
potassa, which is a white solid substance, very deliquescent, 
and soluble in water and in alcohol. It possesses alkaline 
properties in a very high degree, and completely neutralises 
the most powerful acids. eae 2 : i 
Proof Spirit — Alcohol or spirits of wine which contains 
forty-nine-and-a-quarter per cent of real alcohol, and is of the 
specific gravity of 0°9198, at 60°, is termed proof spirit. 
Pyrogallic Acid — When gallic acid is exposed to a heat 
of 420° Farhenheit, or thereabouts, it is resolved into carbonic 
acid, and a new acid which sublimes in brilliant white crystal- 
line plates. ‘To this product the name of pyrogallic acid is 
given. It readily dissolves in water. : 
Pyroayline: Gun Cotton—When carded cotton is plunged 
for twelve or fifteen minutes in monohydrated nitric acid, it 
remains unaltered in appearance, but a certain quantity of the 
acid becomes fixed. It is then freely washed in water, and 
carefully dried in the atmosphere ; although unchanged in 
appearance, it is found to be greatly altered in its properties : 
it has become a highly explosive substance, like gunpowder. 
Tt is now insoluble in water, in alcohol, and in acetic acid, but 
soluble in ether mixed with alcohol, forming collodion. 
Reduction — A chemical process by which a metal is 
separated from its combinations with oxygen and other bodies. 
Metallic ores are reduced to the metallic state by the agency 
of heat assisted by fluxes, and by other means. ‘The blow- 
pipe is a ready means of reducing specimens of minerals, 
salts, &c., to the metallic state. ¢ : : 
Salts — Bodies formed by the union of acids with basic 
oxides—whether these latter be alkaline, earthy, or metallic. 
Salts are neutral, acid, or basic. They are grouped or arranged 
in two classes —In the first are placed those constituted after 
the type of common salt, which consists of a metal (sodium) 
and a salt-radicle, as chlorine. In the second stand those 
which, like sulphate of soda and nitrate of potassa, are sup- 
posed to be combinations of an acid with an oxide. The first 
are called haloid salts, the second oxygen-acid, or ody-salts. 
There are compounds which contain sulphur in the place of oxy- 
gen, and these are also regardedas salts: they aretermed sulphu 
salts. Acid salts are those in which one atom of a base is 
combined with two or more atoms of an acid, as in bitartrate 
of potash: basic salts are those in w. nich the proportions of 
base are in excess of those of the acid. Salts often combine 
together and form double salts, in which the same acid is in 
combination with two different bases. Boye 
Saturation: Saturated Solution.—W hen a liquid has taken 
up as much of a solid body as it will dissolve, the liquid is 
said to be saturated, and forms what is called a saturated solu- 
tion. Generally speaking, more of the solid body is dissolved 
when the liquid is at a high temperature than when it is low, 
but the excess of solid is deposited again as the liquid cools 
down. Sometimes when a liquid is saturated with one sub- 
stance it will dissolve a notable quantity of another added 
to it. 


ew Hooks. 


The Photographic Art: its Theory and Practice, including its Chemist 
and Optics, &c., &c. Originally compiled by M. Srarune, revised 
and corrected to the present date by James Marzi. 

London: Hourston & Wrieur, Paternoster Row. 

This is a title embracing a very wide field of operations, and though 
we have had this book for some weeks before us, it has been impossible 
to notice it fairly at an earlier date from the mass of matter that it was 
requisite to peruse. It is, as indicated above, chiefly a compilation by 
one hand re-arranged by another. The principal novelty in the present 
edition is a concise chapter upon the chemical part of photography—in 
fact so concise that the author has occasionally been led into making 
statements that are of rather too sweeping a character. For instance, we 
find, at page 17, “Ammonia is or ought to be only used photographically for 
the purpose of making ammonia-nitrate of silver.” ‘This is a proposition 
to which we can by no means assent; besides being much employed in 
composition, it is valuable also as a cleansing agent, and especially for 
use with albumen. 

The treatment of residues will be found useful by many. 

The optical part had better have been omitted, as it is neither altogether 
popular nor correctly scientific —the old error respecting the elliptical 
surface for avoiding spherical aberration is again repeated, oblivious of 
the fact that such a remedy does not apply to oblique rays, the very ones 
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that are the bugbears of opticians in general and photographic ones in 
particular. We also find the startling statement that to obtain perfect 
achromatism it would be necessary to have seven prisms. Query—lIs it 
clear that it could even then be made perfect ? 

There is a useful diagram at page 41, showing what frequently puzzles 
those ignorant of optics, how it is that a lens covering fairly a given 
parallelogram, say nine by seven inches for instance, will not necessarily 
cover a square of nine inches. 

We are glad to perceive Mr. Martin, from experience, strongly 
recommends the use of a crotchet (as it has been called) of our own, the 
construction of tripods of fir, the reason being that it is cheap, light in 
weight, and quite strong enough for the purpose. 

We do not, however, agree with him in preferring patent plate glass to 
flatted crown, which he says will answer very well as a substitute; we 
should reverse these recommendations, heretical though they be, because 
the latter having a natural surface, whilst the former has a wrought sur- 
face, there is less liability to stains from want of perfect cleanliness, less 
difficulty in cleaning and less cost. For very large plates only we fear 
it is too thin. 

We might go on making comments almost ad infinitum, but want of 
space will not permit us to continue farther. We fear that the novice in 
selecting this work as his vade mecum may be at little trouble with an 
embarras de richesse, but it certainly contains all he is likely to require, 
and is even a useful book of reference to the more practised photographer. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Paris, August 10, 1859. 


PHOTOGRAPHY will doubtless derive some benefit from the re- 
searches of M. Edmond Becquerel on Phosphoresence. That gentle- 
man has just published his third Memoiré on “the various luminous 
effects resulting from the action of light on bodies”—the substance 
of which I will endeavour to communicate to you. 

It will be remembered that these researches were undertaken 
with a view to determine the nature of the luminous properties 
which result from the action of light on bodies, by which the latter, 
in their turn, act as new luminous sources. A very large number 
of minerals and salts display luminous effects, while other sub- 
stances, as the metals, exhibit none. Further light will doubtless 
be thrown on this fact by the researches of Dr. Otto Hagen, on the 
absorption of light by crystals. It must be observed that the 
emission of light in the phosphoroscope is limited by the sensibility 
of the retina, by the intensity of the active rays, and by a certain 
duration of persistence due to the impression received by the body. 
This duration can be represented by a determinate time only in 
what concerns the effects appreciable by the eye; for we may con- 
ceive, that according to the influence of the radiation the bodies 
continue to emit luminous rays, the intensity of which is too feeble 
to impress the retina. On the other hand, in supposing that the 
bodies are invisible in the phosphoroscope, we can not affirm that 
they have received any modification, for the light may have excited 
vibrations of a different velocity than that of the luminous rays, of 
which the length of the undulation will be greater than that of the 
active rays, which vibrations will be capable of giving rise to 
effects of heat or other molecular actions yet unknown. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are deduced from these new researches :— 

1. When a body is struck by light, by virtue of the action then 
imparted to it, the body may act as a luminous source, in emitting 
rays of various degrees of refrangibility, the duration of which is 
very variable (it may be less than one-fifth of a second, or exceed 
several hours), and the intensity of which is dependent upon that 
of the incident light, and always feebler than the latter. Every 
substance does not give appreciable effects: among those which 
possess this power in the highest degree are the different combi- 
nations of earthy and alkaline bases, and a certain number of me- 
tallic salts. Most other translucent and transparent substances, 
particularly those of organic origin, exhibit other feebler, though 
sensible effects. The metals and highly-coloured substances give 
rise to no effect. 

2. The solid form of bodies is best adapted for showing these 
phenomena : still the effects observed in the ultra-violet rays with 
many fluids prove that the latter are endowed with actions of this 
kind, without being apparent in the phoroscope. On the other 
hand, when we employ a peculiar arrangement, with the aid of 
an apparatus of induction, the oxygen acquires the power of emit- 
ting light, which continues even after the passage of the electricity. 

3. The luminous effect belongs to the mass of the body submitted 
to experiment, and is not merely a surface action’: it takes place 
whatever be the incidents of the active ray, and is dependent only 
on its refrangibility and intensity. 
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4, The effect observed in the phosphoroscope after the action of 
the incident light exists, nevertheless, in a permanent manner dur- 
ing the influence of the latter. This conclusion results from the 
identity of the optical effects observed when certain bodies are 
placed in the phosphoroscope, or continuously exposed to the 
action of the violet rays. 

5. A body submitted to the action of light may emit rays of 
unequal duration. This is the cause of the changes in tone of 
such a body when the velocity of the disc of rotation in the phos- 
phoroscope is changed: it may be observed in the diamond, in the 
carbonate, phosphate, and silicate of lime, carbonate of strontian, 
hydrate of potassa, &e. 

Among the effects observed in the same body we may often dis- 
tinguish two predominating hues; but there may be more, as in 
the case of fluoride of calcium. These different luminous effects 
exist together, and are not produced successively; they appear in 
the phosphoroscope one after the other, by virtue of the unequal 
persistence of the rays emitted. 

6. There is no relation between the refrangibility of the rays 
emitted and greater or lesser persistence of the latter. LHvery 
substance has its own peculiar action: either it is the most re- 
frangible rays whose rays are most prolonged (carbonate and 
silicate of lime), or the contrary effect takes place (diamond, bi- 
sulphate of quinine, platino-cyanide of potassium). With the 
fluoride of calcium the rays of mean refrangibility have the least 
persistence; the least refrangible rays have a little longer duration, 
and follow the most refrangible rays. 

7. A body may be influenced by rays of different refrangibility, 
and under the action of the latter emit rays which differ not only 
in duration but also in refrangibility; in this case the body pre- 
sents rays the refrangibility of which is only less than that of the 
active ray, or, at the most, equal to it. Thus, in successively im- 
pressing a body with violet, blue, green, and other rays of decreas- 
ing refrangibility, the refrangibility of the rays emitted in virtue 
of the action peculiar to the body may vary, and, if it varies, 
exhibit only rays of less and less refrangibility, as prismatic 
analysis demonstrates. 

In other words, the prismatic images given by the rays emitted 
by virtue of the. action of the simple incident rays diminish in 
length from the violet side in proportion as the refrangibility of 
the incident ray diminishes and varies from violet to red. The 
changes of colour observed in caustic potash, fluoride of calcium, 
and sulphide of calcium, are due to this cause. Thus, when a body 
is impressed by orange rays, it can emit only orange or red rays; 
if it be impressed by red rays, it can exhibit only the latter colour. 
elevation of the temperature, which are not subject to the same laws. 

In certain cases, in which is observed the emission of rays, in 
which the length of the undulations was less than that of the 
emitted rays, it is ascertained that the luminous phenomenon was 
complicated through the effects of the phosphorescence by the 

8. The limits of refrangibility between which bodies are impres- 
sionable, that is to say, the length of the active solar spectrum, 
depend on the nature and molecular state of the body: in general, 
the limits are much more extensive when the light emitted by the 
body has a less refrangibility (as in alumina and aluminate of mag- 
nesia), without there being fixed rules in this respect. On the 
other hand, the spectra of the active rays may present many 
maxima of action, as is proved by phosphate of lime and leuco- 
phane. 

9. The changes of colour certain bodies present, in consequence 
of the difference in the refrangibility of the active rays, are much 
greater when the bodies emitting the rays have more dissimilarity 
of refrangibility, and of which the prismatic images are more ex- 
tended; but with bodies like alumina, the compounds of uranium, 
&c., in which these conditions are not fulfilled, the changes are 
scarcely perceptible. 

10. Every body has its own peculiar action, and the composition 
of the light emitted by it may serve in certain cases to specify its 
physical state and composition: such is the case with albumen and 
certain of its combinations, the diamond, &c. In some instances, 
it may be seen that there is an action in a body due to its chemical 
composition and an action dependent upon a peculiar molecular 
state. Thus, for example, the diamond always gives an emission 
of slightly refrangible rays (orange and yellow), an effect due to 
the nature of the substance; and sometimes, only, conjointly with 
this effect, an emission of rays more refrangible (blue), of less 
duration, dependent upon a molecular state of the body, and to 
which is due the blue colouration in the ultra-violet portion of the 
spectrum. Other substances, as carbonate of lime, act in a similar 
manner. 
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11. The identity in composition of the light emitted by bodies 
placed in the phosphoroscope or exposed to the extreme violet 
rays, permit the conclusion that the causes of the light emitted by 
phosphorescence and by fluorescence are the same. Such are the 
luminous effects given by alumina, aluminate of magnesia, the 
compounds of uranium, and the diamond, which are identical, and 
lead to the same series of black rays and luminous lines in the 
apparatus and in the most refrangible solar rays. 

12. Rays emanating from bodies in virtue of their pecular action, 
when these bodies are placed in the phosphoroscope, acting, as it 
were, in a continuous manner, may give rise to other effects than to 
impressions on the retina: they render the phosphorescent sub- 
stances luminous, and produce chemical actions upon impressionable 
matters, through their refrangibility and intensity, like the solar 
rays. Another Memoiré will be specially occupied with those 
effects which present a remarkable example of the transformation 
of physical forces in to each other. 

These conclusions show the great importance of these new re- 
searches, the results of which may be brought to bear upon the 
study of many questions of molecular physics, and serve to throw 
light upon many ‘points of chemical analysis, and permit us to 
grapple with phenomena which concern one of the least known 
branches of optics. dealt 


———EEE 


Correspondence, 


is We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private veplies except to personal 


friends, 
— 


PROPOSED UNIVERSAL COLLODION. 
To the Evrror. 


Srr,—If the subject of eollodion ha not yet exhausted, and I am afraid 
from all I hear that that great desideratum, an universal one, is still 
looming in the distance, a few jottings from my note book may not prove 
unacceptable. The great object to attain in making a good collodion which 
shall have any pretensions to be called universal, that is to suit all ope- 
rators, appears to me to be to get one that shall be extremely soft, intense, 
and keep tolerably well; for, generally speaking, if we put one description 
into two operators’ hands, one will say it is excellent, all that can be de- 
sired, whilst the other will say it has no intensity whatever. If we now 
alter it to suit the latter person, the former will complain of want of 
middle tints. It is not so difficult to make separate collodions to suit both, 
but the difficulty is to get one and the same collodion to work well with 
both operators. 

Having been experimenting for some time I have been inclined to 
follow a certain track, which seems to me to be the nearest approach and 
the most likely road to lead to success; and, first, I would lay it down as a 
rule that it is an impossibility for any one, with any collodion, any sort of 
nitrate of silver, a developing solution made up any recipe, to get sure 
results at all times; all must be properly balanced to before we can expect 
success. 

Having made these remarks, I would commence by saying, that softness 
is of the greatest consequence in a good collodion; for it is possible by 
increased development and pushing with nitrate of silver to obtain inten- 
sity, but very difficult to obtain middle tints in a hard collodion, even by 
a prolonged exposure, the middle tints being weak, and the picture harsh, 
and devoid of atmospheric effects. This has been endeavoured to be 
overcome by the use of a bromide; and although by increasing the strength 
of the pyrogallic developer to the original Archer receipt, namely three 
grains to the ounce, with a little more acetic acid—a sine qua non when a 
bromide is used, but which does not appear to be generally recognised—a 
good picture may be obtained, as quickly as with an iodide; still it will be 
found much easier to get a successful result with the latter alone under 
some conditions of light, and, if the plan which I adopt be followed, both 
softness and intensity will be obtained with very little trouble. I first start 
with the softest pyroxyline I can get. I have been in the habit of using 
paper prepared with equal parts of weak acids at a low temperature. My 
reason for using paper has been from its giving a more soluble product 
than cotton wool; but since the discovery, by Mr. Hardwich, of the in- 
creased solubility of cotton wool made with excess of diluted sulphuric 
acid, and its superior keeping qualities when made into collodion, I am 
about to give the latter a trial, as I have just used up all my old stock made 
of paper. I cannot say, however, that I have met with that difference 
in pyroxyline made from paper that I have heard complained of : possibly 
making it only in small quantities at a time may account for this, and 
also washing with boiling water, which I think of -great consequence 
in getting out all the bitter principle in the pyroxyline, which is 
not soluble in cold water or even ammonia. The greatest amount of 
water in the diluted acids of Mr, Hardwich I am told produces the softest 
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collodion, which I should therefore prefer. The next thing is to dissolve 
it in ether, adding a large excess of alcohol; this opens the pores of the 
film and increases the intensity without giving a hard picture like the 
fibre prepared at a high temperature, It is doubted whether increase of 
alcohol after a certain amount does any good; it certainly may cause the 
collodion to be both slower and less intense if the pyroxyline be added in 
the same quantities as is necessary in an ethereal one for then the film will 
be too opaque, but I have found more alcohol and less pyroxyline both 
quicker and more intense than the contrary. Should this with some not 
be found intense enough, then neutralising the bath with carbonate of 
soda and adding acetic acid will be found of great use; for no one ever 
complains of too much intensity, as water soon rectifies that, and there is 
never any fear of staining with an alcoholic collodion. 

The collodion I have been using contains ether three drachmsg, absolute 
alcohol three drachms, pyroxyline six to eight grains. Todising solution 
—iodide of cadmium two-and-a-half grains, iodide of potassium two grains, 
absolute alcohol two drachms; triturate the two salts together and add 
them to the alcohol, shaking occasionally for two or three days. 

The principle which I wish to establish from the above is to endeavour 
to obtain intensity by every means short of tampering with the softness 
of the pyroxyline, as there is no other means at present that I know of, 
of getting rid of white washed leaves in foliage on a black board as is so 
readily obtained in photographic views, 

Trusting this may be acceptable to your readers,—I am, yours, &c. 

FRANCIS G. ELIOT. 
aaugen 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NICKNAMES, 


To the Eprror. 

Srr,—The enclosed appeared in a Carlisle newspaper. Is it not a pity 
that “artists!” (?) cannot keep to words that every one can understand ? 
I wonder what his “ Photeikons ” are like.—I am, yours, &c, 

August 1st, 1859. C. A. B. 

“ Photeikons! Photeikons!!— M. F——’s Crystal Palace Gallery and 
Photographic Artarium is completed, and expressly fitted up for taking 
Portraits in any weather. Open from daylight to dusk. Opposite the 
Church, Botcher Gate, Carlisle-—15.4.” 

[Will not the old proverb, ‘‘Good wine needs no bush,” apply to the 
above et hoc genus omne ?—Ep.] 

pabretee 
LEAKE’S TENT. 
To the Eniror. 

Srr,—Will you kindly permit me, in answer to your correspondent, 
“ Oxoniensis,” to say that I have, since I jirst invented the “ dark tent” 
to which he alludes (nearly four years since), sent out numbers to dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and some to the continent, and it is quite 
possible, therefore, that he may have seen one in use “of exactly the 
same construction.” I think, with all due deference, he has chosen a 
somewhat illogical method of proving that I am not the original inventcr. 
But, however, sir, if a sketch and description of the “trifle” will interest 
your readers, or help them in the practice of out-of-door photography, I 
shall be most happy to forward them, with my latest plan for fixing the 
moveables.— I am, yours, &c. J. H. LEAKE, Sun. 

25, Upper North Strect, Poplar, August 3rd, 1859. 

[We shall be happy to receive the communication referred to,— Ep.] 

eae 
BELMONTINE NEGATIVES. 


To the Error. 

Sir,—You will please accept with the enclosed my best acknowledg- 
ments for your valuable suggestions appended to my paper. 

Unfortunately there is an error in one of the formule, No. 6:—the nitrate 
of silver should be two scruples instead of eleven grains. Pray have this 
corrected in your next for me, though probably in a few days I may be 
able to send you an appendix. The enclosed is not quite after your 
formula, as the materials were not at hand, and there is some difference 
also in each of the other forms. The mode of operating has been followed 
which will be satisfactory to you. 

I am endeavouring to still further shorten the method, by using an 
emulsion of the paraftine and albumen solutions together, and a picture 
now on the glass seems to promise good results, which, if so, will save 
one item in the process. In a day or two I hope to give you some proofs 
and some further details. 

You must excuse me if I am not quite satisfied with your remarks on 
the positive appearance of some of the pi 3: Tam seeking for a solu- 
tion of one or two points connected with it. There will not be time for 
me to send you anything more at this moment, and you will not, I am 
sure, object to soak the specimen sent a little longer in water. 

(Lurner’s paper.) Picture taken at five o'clock in the afternoon, good 
sunlight; two minutes exposv developed in fifteen minutes; would 
apparently have borne the pyrogallic more without discolouration; an 
alteration in each of the formule; the mopm the one suggested by your- 
self; it seems the iodide is not quite removed; half-past six o’clock in the 
evening.—I am, yours, &c. *« * *« MD, 

Southampton, August 1st, 1859. 

[Altogether a very promising result; fine detail; total 
granulation; fair intensity; capable of further developmen 
and good half-tone,—Hp. 


absence of 
if needful ; 


OPERATING DIFFICULTIES. 


To the Eprror. 


Sir,—Seeing how kindly you answer your photographic correspondents 
in their difficulties, I take the liberty of asking you to assist me in got- 
ting out of mine. 

Th taking porate in my operating room, which is boarded round to 
the height of seven feet, when the sun is shining right on it (from eleven 
o'clock till three) I shade it off entirely with white calico ; but the pic- 
tures I get then are quite flat and grey, and do not even look well on the 
ground glass; but when the sun has gone off my yard, and the calico 
taken down, I get first-rate pictures, and the image looks quite clear on 
the ground glass. By suggesting a remedy in an early number you will 
oblige yours, &c. SERS AEC ys 

Bolton, August 9, 1859. 

[The boarding round the sides shuts off all lateral light, and the white 
blinds over the roof have the same effect as a very dull day in producing 
flat results. : 

Remedy.—Paint your room white opposite your sitter, and, instead of 
shading the whole room when the sun shines, be content with placing 
your sitter only in the shade, and let the sunshine stream into the rest of 
the space. It may be inconvenient, but it is the only remedy, except 
replacing the wooden sides with glass—Hp. | 


ee 
WOODWARD’S SOLAR CAMERA. 
To the Enrtor. 


Sir,—I have given some little account of Woodward’s solar camera, 
and I know in time it will, from its merits, work its way into general 
use. Please find a space for it in your wide-spreading Journal. 

J fear in speaking of the above I may, by some, be thought interested, 
being the maker and agent for the sale; still it 1s not a reason why the 
truth should be locked up. I believe I was the first in this country to 
purchase one of these instruments from Mr. Anthony, of New York, for 
which I paid him £15 in English money, and this, by adding duty and 
other expenses, amounted to fully £17. The same sized instrument is 
now offered for £13. 

On receiving it I sent it to several meetings of various photographic 
societies to push it into notice, but little was said or thought about it. 

Thad an idea that I could very much improve upon it. I set to work, 
constructed two or three instruments, and made a trial with one of them; 
put having met with little success, I concluded that it would be more sa- 
tisfactory if I built a dark room expressly for it, which I did at a great 
expense, and with this room succeeded no better. I then laid it on one 
side, putting it down as one of my follies. The American camera I had 
never used, although it had been in my possession full eighteen months. 

At length the patentee, Mr, Woodward, arrived in this country, and I 
told him how unsuccessful I had been in all my attempts to work the 
solar camera. He offered to put it in use immediately. I even then 
thought I was going to waste more ime and material, but I very soon 
found 1 had not the least idea of its simplicity and wonderful perform- 
ance. The result of that day’s work was truly astonishing, so much so 
that from that time IT have wedded myself to it, and I feel convinced 
that, when it becomes more generally known, all photographers, litho- 
graphers, and painters on canvas or other surfaces, will provide them- 
selves with one, and eventually artists will attach one or two to every 
suitable window in their house, and take advantage of all the light that 
comes. 

About six years back I contrived an apparatus to enlarge photographs by 
acondenser and gas light, and L have no doubt many others have increased 
photographs in size ; indeed, all say to me, when Lam recommending it, 
oh, I have done this years ago! T admit they have done something of 
the sort, but can one of them show a portrait of any size without retouch- 
ing that can bear comparison to one produced by this instrument ? 

¥ have shown it to several who were most difficult to persuade that it 
was anything new or worth notice till they saw it at work, and also saw 
the result. The first question subsequently put to me was—how soon 
can 1 have one? I doreally believe that there is no photographic instru- 
ment heretofore discovered that will be of such service to the artist. 

Thave several large lenses; one, I believe, the largest in the country, 
which should bring me one hundred guineas. It is an exceedingly good 
one; still it is impossible to produce with this instrument, or any that 
can be made, a picture equal to that by the solar camera at £21, or even 
that at £13. The difference between the two sizes consists In the larger 
one admitting more light, thereby doing its work much more quickly. 

Tfany photographer me feet ee ee goueh Liverpool be ee 

vi he truth of this, 1 shall be most happy to convince dim, — 
7. eee JOHN ATKINSON. 
37, Manchester Street, Liverpool, August 2nd, 1859. 

[We received a visit from Mr. Woodward when here, and have also 
been invited by Mr. Kilburn to see the working of the instrument above 
described, but were unfortunately absent from town, and ill health and 
other pressing occupations has hitherto prevented our attention to it. 

nity of examining the apparatus, 


We propose taking the earliest opportur 4 
but must confess we are not sanguine about finding any novelty, much 


less ground for a patent, as the subject is one to which we directed 
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our endeavours with considerable success five or six years ago. See two 
papers in the first volume of The Journal of the Photographic Society, one 
by Mr. F, H. Wenham, and one of our own, both read on the same even- 
ing at the meeting of the Photographic Society — Ep. ] 


io Sees 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L. Fysn.—See Mr, Church’s article in the present number. 

J. P. D.—A twin lens camera by all means. 

Joun Barey.—Your complimentary remark to our publisher has been 
forwarded to us by him. We return our best thanks. 

P. F.—We never made the assertion alleged. We do not approve of 
the paper named. 

Mayriowrr.—Certainly not. How can you expect it? See reply to 
G. Jones. Our time is far too valuable to waste in the way you propose. 

* * * M.D.—Received too late for insertion in the present number. 
To appear in our next. 

A Youre Hanp.—Your fault is under exposure. We should say at 
least twice as long as the time you gave for those specimens sent. 

Anczxt.—A newly made nitrate bath is seldom fit for use in less than 
twenty-four hours after it has been made. 

Ep. Taytor.— You can work more deliberately with an alcoholic collo- 
dion than with one containing excess of ether. 

Crayon.—A treatise “ On the Principles of Form in Art,” is published by 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton, London. You will find all you require in it. 

Bronre.— Castor oil is the only fixed oil soluble in alcohol; but all the 
essential oils are soluble in it. 

S. S._ Pyroxyline is sometimes made with Swedish filtering-paper, 
but cotton is preferable because it is more uniform in composition. 

T. L., Cannonsury.—Best thick Saxony paper—Knight’s, Foster Lane; 
or else use Hollingsworth’s paper —Cox, Skinner Street, Snow Hill. 
Formula in our next. 

Cosios.—Sulphides, carbides, used to be called sulphurets and carburets ; 
their nomenclature has recently been changed, to make them harmonise 
with chlorides, oxides, cyanides, &c 

F, Franxs.—You will perceive, by a note in the present number, that 
the same gentleman is at work upon the hint thrown out. A paper on 
the subject will appear in our next. ‘The result is capital. 

Crara Jonus.—Photographic printing is an occupation well adapted for 
a female—in fact many of the professional operators employ females for 
this branch of their business in preference. 

H. Moxon, Richmond.— If the collodion remains of a pale blue colour 
after long immersion in the nitrate bath, it shows the collodion is not 
sufficiently iodised. 

Burron,— The spots on your plates doubtless arise from dust left on 
them in cleaning. Use a soft brush to remove it before applying the 
collodion. 

Pinerim, Havant.— The nitrate of silver adherent to the collodion film 
dissolves the iodide as it dries, hence the necessity for a preservative 
solution. 

G. Ht. Scrrven.—The formula for Maxwell Lyte’s toning bath is given 
at page 67 of the present volume. In prepuring it, be sure that the 
chloride of gold is neutralised to test paper by the addition of solution of 
carbonate of soda, before adding it to the phosphate of soda. 

G. Jonzs, D. Wriaur.—We cannot undertake to examine any lenses or 
other apparatus that may be sent to us for that purpose, except our con- 
sent be first obtained — and then only for the publication of such results 
ag we may find of general public interest. 

H. Hote, Yarmouth.—Your lens has probably an imperfect focus, 
arising from the separate glasses being unadapted for each other. Can- 
not you return it to the maker, or get it exchanged? You could not - 
expect much for the money you paid for it. 

J. Surron.— So many circumstances influence the time of exposure 
that it is impossible to lay down any fixed rules. ‘wo or three experi- 
ments ought to suffice to enlighten you on this head if you know a good 
negative when you see it. 

PATERFAMILIAS,—We consider that you cannot do better than cultivate 
a taste for photography in your son. His sisters will also very likely be 
smitten, and you will thus produce a home attraction that will in all 
probability counteract the roaming tendency you deplore. Moreover, the - 
associates among whom he will be thrown as a photographer will also tend 
to direct beneficially, without thwarting, his roving fancy. 

A. H. B.—The error in the formula for obtaining pure whites in direct 
positives consists in ounces being given to each item instead of drachms. 
It should stand thus :— 


Water.. 3000 eevee 12 ounces. 
Alcohol,.; .. 5 drachms. 
Acetic acid 5 Ones) 
Sulphate of iron......... 4 Hh 
Sulphuric acid. 1 drachm, 


EP All Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Revimw, ce. should 
be forwarded to the Editor, SLEORGH SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Apyrrvisemmnts and Lerrers on the Business of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Pususuzr, 82, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Tur men of Manchester are not of a sort to lag in the rear 
when they ought to be in the van:-in proof of this assertion, 
witness the establishment of the Art-Treasures Exhibition a few 
years back. 

The managers of the Art Union of Manchester, as will be 
perceived on reference to our advertising columns, contemplate 
distributing, as part of their prizes for the current year, a certain 
number of choice photographs, bound in volumes. Although the 
council of the London Art Union last year made arrangements 
for presenting to a portion, or all, of the subscribers photographs 
of some kind, and consequently so far took the lead in intro- 
ducing the thin end of the wedge, we cannot but regard the 
committee of the Manchester Art Union as being really the first 
public body formally to recognise photography as a branch of 
the fine arts —the London council haying only permitted it to 
occupy the very subordinate position held by the Associate 
Engravers in the Royal Academy, they being allowed on suffer- 
ance, as hewers of wood and drawers of water, to copy the 
creations of those supposed to possess a higher order of talent : 
so in the London Art Union, the photographs allowed were 
strictly confined to ‘‘ copies of works of art ;” and these not. dis- 
tributed exactly as prizes, butin addition to, or instead of, the 
usual engraving presented to each member. 

The Manchester Committee has thrown aside these restric- 
tions altogether, and is content to let photographers that are 
artists indeed take their places besides their brother workers in 
the field of the beautiful, the simple stipulation being, “use 
your own weapons be they what you please, but use them with 
your brains and conquer.” 

That photographers are ready to take a place amongst artists 

we have before now seen, in fact we have already been singing 
to this same melody in the present number; and, though that 
place may not be as yet quite so sharply defined as some of their 
own productions, the niche is ready and will no doubt be wor- 
thily occupied. We trust that some of our brain-working mani- 
pulators will heartily respond to the invitation so cordially given, 
and prove to the world that the confidence displayed is not 
premature. 
Tr has been already announced, in the official. organ of the Pho- 
tographic Society, that the Gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours has been secured for the Photographic Society's 
next exhibition, which it is contemplated to open in January, 
¥360. We should have been better pleased had the same rooms 
occupied last time (those of the Society of British Artists, in 
Suffolk Street) been retained, as not only is the space available 
in the latter considerably more extensive than the former, but 
we are convinced that the continual change of locality is highly 
detrimental to success as regards the attendance of visitors. We 
ave pleased to observe that our good friend, the Hditor of the 
Society's Journal, is urging upon practical operators the desir- 
ability of more general attention to the artistic treatment of 
subjects, and pointing out that direction as one in which there 
is a larger opening for an advance than in manipulation. 


Av the last meeting of the French Photographic Society, two 
papers were presented by M. l'Abbé Laborde, one being on the 


details of some experiments that appeared to the author to con- 
tain something novel, but which in reality simply demonstrate 
the fact that French landscape lenses are not so well corrected 
for spherical aberration as those made in this country; the 
second, a translation of which will be found in another column, 
being of a far more important character, very conclusive, cir- 
cumstantial evidence being adduced to prove that the so-called 
“new action of light,” of M. Niépce de St. Victor, is due to the 
formation of formic acid. We are glad to find that the chief 
representatives of photographic science in Paris are beginning 
to admit that in this instance it is just possible that the cele. 
brated physicist may have made a mistake. 


Ty the pages of a contemporary photographers have been favoured 
by a recommendation to procure collodion from several sources 
and mix them all together, in order to acquire an article of aver- 
age quality and uniform character. The recommendation is 
based upon the assumption that makers of collodion produce 
anything but an uniform article—an assumption, by the way, 
indignantly denied by one of the said collodion producers; but 
however that may be, we cannot ‘perceive the soundness of the 
reasoning by which it is contended that the admixture of a 
dozen indefinite compounds can bring about the desideratum that 
the resulting mixture shall be uniform. If the assertion be only 
intended to apply to the quantity mixed at any one time, we are 
as far off from the desideratum as ever, for surely the same 
result would follow from mixing the various differing productions 
of any one maker. ‘The proceeding appears to us very like cut: 
ing off the tails of the rabbits to make them uniform with the 
Guinea-pigs. In other words, spoiling the good in order that 
the inferior may not seem utterly worthless. 
‘ 


> 


Britis Assocration: ABERDEEN Mrnrrinc, 1859.—We are 
authorised to state that the time for sending in photographs 
for the Exhibition to be held in connexion with the above has 
been extended from the Ist to the 6th inst. 

As a Scottish trip.will certainly be highly popular at the pre- 
gent time, we have no doubt that photographers—professionalg 
especially —will find this opportunity of bringing their works 
under the notice of many who would not otherwise see them at 
all of great advantage. Indeed, we regard the holding of an 
Exhibition in a locality not often thus favoured as sowing 
seed which, in the future, will yield a very abundant harvest. 


——— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART. 


Sixcz our last notice under this head we have been favoured 
with two or three new productions, which may truly be classed 
as belonging to the school of photographic high-art. 

The resolution passed last year by the Council of the Photo- 
graphic Society (and subsequently rescinded), relative to the 
non-admission into the Society’s annual exhibition of such 
works as had been previously displayed publicly in London, is, 
we believe, operating at the present moment in some quarters 
ag a restraint upon the publication of several works of consider- 
able merit; but, as there can be no objection to the communi- 
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cation of a description of some of them, we purpose giving our 
readers the benefit of what we may call our private view. 

While on the subject of the resolution to which we have made 
allusion, we may remark that, in our opinion, the error com- 
mitted in the first instance, and of which the after reversal was 
not the proper remedy, consisted not so much in looking coldly 
on works with which the public had already become familiar, 
from their exposure in the windows of the numerous dealers in 
photographie productions in London, but in proposing to exclude 
them altogether. We conceive that every requirement would 
have been met on both sides by a regulation to the effect— 
“That new works, of equal merit, should take precedence of 
those that had been elsewhere displayed, even to the exclusion 
of the latter, in case of paucity of space.” As we retired from 
the Council at the last annual meeting, we shall not have an 
opportunity of proposing such an arrangement for the ensuing 
occasion; but there are still on the Council many members with 
whom we were lately associated, who are animated with an 
earnest desire to promote the cause of photography, even though 
it may be to their own personal disadvantage, and we shall 
probably commend such a proposition to the notice of some of 
them. 

We have been betrayed into a digression, not perhaps exactly 
foreign to our subject, but certainly into a track — speaking in 
railway phraseology — that terminates only in a siding. Let us 
resume the main line ; and first we will notice 

“Gop Sprep Hnr!”—by our photographic Rembrandt, which 
is a companion picture to Mr. Rejlander’s previous production, 
Lhe Wayfarer, and in which further details are revealed to us 
of the antecedents of the poor weary traveller in whose refresh- 
ment we formerly sympathised. 

In the present work we are introduced to the faithful help- 
mate of the wayfarer, a woman past the middle age, sitting 
listlessly, apparently buried in anxious inward conteniplation. 
She is neither thin, nor handsome, nor is she fashionably or 
gaily drest — no crinoline, no flounces, but clad in the homely 
cotton gown and woollen handkerchief befitting her age and 
station in life. Stretched over her left hand is a half-darned 
stocking, which hand, however, she also employs as a support 
for her chin, while the right hand, armed with needle and thread, 
lies carelessly and idle in her lap. On the right upper corner 
of the picture the subject of her thoughts is plainly hinted — 
her husband is seen toiling up the steep ascent in the distance ; 
hence the exclamation which forms the title. 

A tea-pot, two empty cups, and a dilapidated tea-caddy on 
the table, and a basket with some articles of clothing, the well- 
used Bible, and a halfopen letter on a low stool beside it, all 
tend to intimate that the husband’s journey has been hastily 
undertaken, and that the wanderer has not been allowed to de- 
part without refreshment for both mind and body. 

As a photograph this work certainly excels the former one 
in manipulation, excellent as that was. As a further revelation 
of the hopes and feelings that interest us it is highly satisfac- 
tory; but as a work of art we scarcely like it so well as the first 
of the pair. 

Mr. Rejlander can well afford that we criticise: if we be 
right, no one will be more ready to take a hint; if wrong, we 
do not fear from him the imputation of ill nature. 

The subject is illuminated from the spectator’s Jeft side, 
whilst the old man seen in the distance is visible through an 
oblong aperture, that may stand for a window, on the right. 
But this is not the way we read it; we take it for a visible Sug- 
gestion of the woman's thoughts. If it be a window, the light on 
the figure is in the wrong direction; if it be, as we believe, a 
mental phantom, rendered apparent to the eye, the outline of 
the phantom subject is too hard and formal. In either case, 
Mr. Rejlander is too clever an artist not to be able to remedy 
the defect; and we have no hesitation in asserting that even 
in its present condition it is a pleasing and valuable addition to 
our art productions in the photographic department. As will 


be seen from a letter of Herr Pretsch’s amongst our Correspon- 
dence, both negatives were taken with one of Professor Petzval’s 
lenses, of the construction known as “ orthoscopic,” though the 
learned Professor repudiates the designation. 

Next on our list we have a very charming composition by 
Mr. Henry P. Robinson, of Leamington, the producer of several 
very meritorious and highly popular conceptions, including that 
touching episode known as Fading Away. The new work is 
entitled 

“Nuarmeg Home,” and consists of a skilfully-arranged 
group of three girls, resting on a mound in the vicinity of a 
town towards which their steps have been directed. They are 
evidently wearied with a long day’s ramble: the principal figure 
is standing on the apex of the mound, with her back towards 
the spectator, her hat thrown aside, and, with her hands 
shading her eyes from the rays of the setting sun, is looking to- 
wards her home in the not very distant mass of houses. Of her 
two companions, one is seated with her face in profile partly 
turned towards the same spot, while the other, completely over- 
come by fatigue, has thrown herself at length on the sward, 
her head partly supported by her hand. 

On the right is the slope of a hill, on which a female figure 
is reclining; and in the centre, at some distance, is a stream 
spanned by a bridge, a cluster of houses being seen on the 
opposite shore, while the horizon is bounded by a chain of hills 
covered with verdure. 

This is of course a composition from several negatives, and 
the various gradations of intensity and general evenness of tone 
are beyond all praise. There is somewhat too great an amount 
of indistinctness about the extreme foreground, arising from a 
cause we may presently advert to; and, graceful as the group 
is, it has perhaps a little too much of artificiality to be perfect. 
The foot of the reclining girl, which unfortunately comes too 
near the angle of the picture, is, in consequence of the optical 
quality of the lens, considerably exaggerated in size. We can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that there are faults, nor would it 
be right that we should do so; but the composition is one that 
will be eagerly sought for by all lovers of the picturesque and 
graceful, and the printing and general manipulation are such ag 
to leave nothing for fault-finding. The ‘“ sharpness” and amount 
of detail do not in any way detract from general breadth of 
treatment, but on the contrary remove the chief failing to which 
“breadth” is generally liable, viz., too great an amount of in- 
distinctness and want of finish. One sure test of excellence is 
exemplified in this production — it wins upon the beholder by 
Srequent inspection. 

The last to which we shall refer for the present is another 
subject by the same able artist, and is entitled 

“ PREPARING TO Cross THE Broox.” It is an incident in the 
day’s wanderings of our same three little friends —time high 
noon. The cool waters of a stream are in the foreground, 
and more of the brook itself is seen winding away in the dis- 
tance on the right. The banks are steep and rocky, but their 
natural ruggedness is softened by the graceful fronds of nume- 
rous ferns. The scenery reminds us of some parts of the 
north of Devonshire. 

The central figure, the youngest of the three girls, is seated on 
the bank at the water's edge, and, having already denuded herself 
of shoes and stockings, is tucking up her petticoats preparatory 
to wading across—an operation to which she appears by no 
means disinclined, the refreshing coolness of the stream being 
decidedly agreeable in anticipation. On the right, another girl, 
seated on the ground in a very uatural attitude, is in the act 
of taking off her shoes, whilst on the left, a third is lying down 
at length on some flat rocks by the water's edge, as if tho- 
roughly weavied out. This however is the weak point in the 
composition; for although the pose is otherwise natural, the 
head is lower down than the body, and the attitude could not 
consequently be maintained with any degree of comfort for 
more than a few minutes at atime. The left hand, and both 
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feet of the girl to the right side of the group, being in the 
corner of the composition, are very much enlarged. With these 
two exceptions, and indeed in spite of them, the whole calls 
forth a very favourable verdict. ‘The shadows are deep and 
transparent, the half-tones delicate in the extreme, and, like the 
subject previously noticed, it is most artistic in treatment. 

Artists of every kind, photographers especially, will we are 
certain accord to Mr. Robinson a well-merited tribute of praise. 
The printing is most carefully executed, the tone pleasing, and 
in both cases the grouping is extremely well managed — unity 
of design being united to variety of pose, and the whole ex- 
tremely well balanced. 

It is with considerable regret that we learn the negative of 
Nearing Home has been injured, we fear beyond remedy; 
but we trust that the hand that executed it has not lost its cun- 
ning, and that another edition may take the place of the first. 

Both of Mr. Robinson’s works have been executed with one 
of Ross’s orthographic lenses, of twenty inches focus, which the 
former finds to answer his purpose for groups better than the 
portrait combination. 

It is owing to the use of this lens, which covers a large area 
for its focal length, that the indistinctness of foreground in the 
first and enlargement of the feet in both pictures are due. The 
lateral rays do not come to a focus until farther from the lens 
than the central rays, hence the flatness of field and consequent 
definition. on a flat surface; but as increased distance from the 
lens implies an increase in the scale upon which the delineation 
is effected, a large angular field of view, coupled with a flat 
plane of delineation, are incompatible with one another without 
a sacrifice in some direction. In landscapes, the increase of 
scale is of but little moment, but for figures it is better not to 
work the lens so as to strain the amount of field covered. ‘The 
indistinctness of foreground would be remedied by slightly 
“cocking” the camera; but this would form no palliation for 
the enlargement. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Robinson employs a camera 
made by a common carpenter, of pine, which we are assured 
wears as well as the more expensive articles. 


a 
FURTHER MODIFICATION OF THH WAXED-PAPHER 
PROCHSS. 


ye EP EAN IGID)s 
Desirous to avail myself of the suggestions appended to the 
article, entitled “Modification of the Waxed-Paper Process,” in 
your last number, and several solutions at hand being suitable for 
the purpose, I proceeded on the Ist ult. to prepare some papers, 
of different kinds, by the suggested, and others by an abbreviated 
method, using the same materials in both. 

You advised procuring an albumenised film to work on; already 
Thad tried some albumenised paper (Marion’s positive) and some 
foreign plain, by first iodising without albumen, then using the 
paraffine solution, and when dry sensitising, but was disappointed. 
In the first case the paper became almost black when developing, 
in the second the paper by transmitted light was spotted and the 
picture very variable; hence I suspected some difficulty. 

Being without bromide of ammonium, the following proportions 
were mixed: — 

ALBUMEN twelve drachms, strong liquor ammonia twenty 
minims, beaten together for five minutes; to which was added, 
when dissolved, a solution containing iodide of ammonium eight 
grains, chloride of ammonium two grains, bromide of potassium 
four grains, clean rain water one drachm, then filtered through 
double linen. The papers were singly floated on this from four to 
five minutes, then dried before the fire; here there was some 
trouble, as the papers set in wrinkles, and the albumen solution 
tended to run into the hollows. To avoid this, on lifting the 
papers from the liquid, a glass rod was made to gently follow the 
draining fluid ; the film then seemed to set more evenly. I confess, 
nevertheless, that in more than one case I found the film some- 
what disturbed. 

_. When dry, the papers were immersed singly for five minutes 
into the following :— 
WAXING SOLUTION. 
Bees-wax, scraped fine ................. 20 grains, 
Pavatinorollesserrertnmasecs 1 ounce. 


saeee 


Put into a bottle, and set in hot water; when the wax was dis- 
solved there were added — ? 
ee eon ea 
Paraffine oil .. 1 ounce. 
This solution had been made some time previously. 

After a little time it becomes dark greenish, and gives a sort of 
tarry deposit with the solid parts of the wax, and sometimes sets in 
globules on the inside of the vessel, which when smeared on the fin- 
ger smell of tar and iodine, and are rather difficult to wipe off; thus 
it requires to be filtered for use. The papers, when removed were 
pinned up to dry in the air—the thinnest paper (Canson’s) took the 
longest time. After drying, they were floated on the following :— 
SENSITISING SOLUTION, 

Which in other experiments had given more regular results than 
that of formula No. 6 in your Journal of the 1st ult., where I see 
an error has been made. It should have stood—Nitrate silver 
forty grains, instead of eleven grains. Thus :— 
Bromide of potassium.......... 1 grain. 
Nitrate of silver . 40 grains. 
Distilled water........ 2 drachms. 


Mix. 
Then add gradually water ten drachms, Beaufoy’s acetic acid four 
drachms; thus differing from No. 6 in the substitution of bromide 
for iodide of potassium, with less acetic acid. 

All the papers were floated on this, albumenised side down- 
wards. <A difficulty presented itself with all but the thinnest — 
they curled upwards so strongly that they could not be left to 
themselves, but were obliged to be kept down by alternate pres- 
sure on the edges: this, perhaps, may be avoided by damping the 
back; strongly breathing on it did not answer. After floating four 
to five minutes, they were removed to clean fresh rain water, and 
floated one minute; removed to blotting paper; pressed; then 
placed between some clean leaves of the same, and put to dry in a 
drawer covered by yellow paper. 

Tn the interim I was induced, from some experiments made the 
previous week (but not alluded to in my former communication), to 
mix four parts of the albumen solution with six parts of the parafiine 
solution, They united as an emulsion. Test papers were separ- 
ately placed on it: Turner’s I could not float without soiling the 
edges, so immersed them; for five minutes longer would have been 
better. When dried, they were all sensitised as above, by floating 
one side only, &c. To hurry the drying of one of the first prepared 
papers it was wrapped in blotting paper, and placed in the 
breast pocket. 

A picture was taken at five p.m., two minutes’ exposure ; another 
three minutes’ exposure, fair sunlight: the first developed in fifteen 
minutes, the second in less. ‘The former, with a few lines, was for- 
warded the same evening for your inspection. One of the papers 
on the emulsion plan was exposed a little after five o’clock for the 
game period; and, considering the hurried manner in which the 
papers had been prepared, I fancied, when on the developing glass, 
gave promising results, as was stated in the note. Enclosed you 
have the picture of first plan obtained on three minutes’ exposure, 
and the first by second method, with sundry others. The former 
gives a good chance of success to the painstaking: the second, 
though effected by a saving of time, has a faulty-grained appear- 
ance. Turner’s paper of 1850 has furnished the best proofs. 

Several pictures by the first plan were failures from circumstances 
under control, and now only mentioned to show the care required : 
such as that placing the warm fingers on the back of the prepared 
paper, though in contact through a piece of black paper, produced 
less sensitive spots; some arose also from particles of the edges of 
the papers having floated on the surface of the albumen solution, 
and having been drawn across the paper by the glass rod; an- 
other by forgetting to wash and wipe the rod after use before 
applying it to the surface of another paper. The most general 
failure was from leaving the albumen paper in too short contact 
with the paraffine solution, or. too brief a time on water before 
development, to remedy which I now prefer to immerse them. 

The developing solution was changed to Ug 

Pyrogallic acid .....eseessesseeseesseeeeeees 6 grains. 
Beaufoy’s acetic ... 2 ounces. 


Pure rain water ... 6 ounces. 
196800000080030000000300000000590000008 1 drachm. 
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completed when the papers are removed from the sensitising solu- 
tion to water. 

To compare with the paraffine process as now described, I hand 
you some specimens taken on albumenised and non-albumenised 
paper, prepared with its rival belmontine, with the addition of ten 
grains of bees-wax to each ounce of the formula noticed in your 
former number. It gives clean pictures and withstands the deve- 
loper well; the paper is less stiff I should have tried pressure 
but was without a press or mangle. 

In applying the developing solution I place the glass plate on 
the edges of a wide stone glazed pan, by which plan you can mani- 
pulate easily. It is right to state that the papers prepared with 
belmontine without wax have not kept well. 

With the rest is a failure, a negative taken by Chamblant’s (I be- 
lieve is the name) single cylindrical spectacle lens, given me many 
years since by that ingenious and successful optician, M. Nachet Fils. 
‘When trying this lens, I remarked that objects of a blueish or 
lavender tone appeared on the ground glass of much deeper tint, 
and that the picture developed very quickly. In some of the nega- 
tives forwarded you will find that the albumen solution has been 
omitted, The thin hard paper, marked July, 1858, to which you 
called attention in the previous negative sent, was, I believe, from 
similar proofs at hand, Marion’s thin plain paper treated as stated 
and re-waxed with a very hot iron; they were about the first nega- 
tives in which I adopted the quick method of developing. 

Permit me now briefly to allude to your courteous remarks on 
the positive appearance in some of the previous negatives. You 
say a slight deposit of silver has been formed on the back, &c. 
This may be the case. By burnishing I could not give a metallic 
face to the deposit. Why should the daguerreotype semblance be 
only on the back of the paper? You suggest it had been sensitised 
both sides; this possibly was the case with those sent, yet I have 
found it occur when the paper has been sensitised only on one side, 
or rather when only one side has beet treated to all the solutions. 
Again you suggest slow development; now I found it where the 
action was rapid or in the quick mode of developing, the slow plan 
with the same exposure not giving like results. Over-exposure, 
at least so far as I can judge, appears necessary to so modify the 
materials, or produce that condition of the organic matter that 
other substances are known to supply, when added to silver solu- 
tions. Still, whatever the cause, we are I believe in doubt for a fair 
surmise as to its being visible only on the reverse side of the pic- 
ture. Your indulgence will, Iam sure, see in the foregoing remarks 
only a desire to arrive at a more perfect explanation of a curious 
appearance, and also I hope excuse the length to which this contri- 
bution to your pages has arrived, which, should it lead to any satis- 
factory results in the hands of your readers, will amply gratify the 
writer. 

[In addition to the remarks upon the above made elsewhere, 
we have one or two to add here. 

The papers prepared with the albumen and other solutions mixed 
as an emulsion appear to have produced streaky pictures. By far 
the best results (these being very good) are where the paper has been 
albumenised and then treated with paraffine or belmontine oil with 
wax, &c., as indicated; and of these two the former is in our opinion 
superior. We consider the process well worth the attention of 
practical photographers: density and detail, half-tone and sharp- 
ness, all find their due place. 

With respect to the cylindrical lens mentioned in the paper, our 
contributor appears to have forgotten that as it is an uncorrected 
one the chemical focus is nearer to it than the visual one, hence 
the want of distinctness in the photograph taken by it. 

We have several times thought of employing such a lens; but to 
make it effective it should be mounted with a diaphragm of peculiar 
construction. We may enter upon the consideration of this ina 
future number.—ED.] 


—————— 
EXPERIMENTS IN PARALLEL DIRECTIONS. 


Tr was remarked to us some time ago, that “an editor has need of 
the hide of a rhinoceros,” certainly his equanimity should not be 
too easily disturbed or he runs a risk of having but a sorry time of it. 
We have occasionally had to put up with personal observations 
somewhat of the roughest, but upon the whole we are very fortu- 
nate in this respect, for the kind and courteous remarks with which 
we are not unfrequently favoured outweigh those of the opposite 
character more than tenfold. 

Our present trouble (although we are personally involved in 
grievous charges also) is to keep the peace between our contribu- 
tors. Who could have supposed that the aboye innocent heading 


would have given offence? Yet such appears’to be the fact, as will” 
be seen from a letter which follows, and which we have received for 
publication. 

As in that letter many unreasonable charges are made, and in our 
opinion some unfounded claims to priority are put forth, we pur- 
pose replying seriatim to the observations; but in order to let the 
writer have perfectly fair play, we shall give the letter in its 
“native purity,” adding only a few numerals as guides to the points 
against which our replies will be directed. 

Lest our readers may regard some of the phrases and epithets 
employed as rather opprobrious, we may remark that we have 
learned to take them in a ‘Pickwickian sense,” being assured that 
they proceed rather from energy of character than from malice; 
and that in matters of opinion, though we may take a very oppo- 
site view from that of our correspondent, we have a very high 
opinion of his chemical acquirements. 

We will, therefore, without further preface lay before our readers 
the letter alluded to, simply remarking, that though bearing date 
2nd August, it did not reach us until the 13th of the same month. 


Edinburgh, Wednesday, 2nd August, 1859. 


S1r,—I have just been looking over yours of August 1st: so far 
very well. Your critique is not bad; but farther on —(1) As to 
your “ M.D.” paper I must, without personal offence, tell you I am 
getting a little tired of a certain sort of “Parallel Researches.” No 
sooner is my pamphlet out then we have, first, the precipitation of 
silver-owide parallelised by Mr. Hannaford, and next “ M.D.” comes 
out and parallelises, from the same pamphlet, my recommendation 
of parafine and solution of wax in benzole, and the albumen on 
waaed-paper (recommended by me long before, but brought forward 
again formally in it). A pamphlet of limited space does not per- 
mit giving more then the general outline or principles, so that if 
this system is to go on it will be easy enough for a set of fellows who 
never had the gumption to start a single new or original idea to 
parallelise every fraction of it bit by bit, and leave me no merit 
whatever. The suitableness of certain substances being once 
pointed out to the public, I am only delighted to find photographers 
following my recommendations and favouring the public with 
their experience as to the hest proportions, &e. &c.; but it is 
rather too bad to find them thus uniformly ignoring, and frequently 
ostentatiously parading their ignorance of the original recommenda- 
tion whence they are manifestly derived. I could now name some 
dozen or so of cases in which the same has occurred. Scarcely 
three weeks generally elapses, sometimes not many more days after 
my publication of a novelty, the result, perhaps, of much chemical 
research and investigation, but what it is parallelised in this way by 
some man who, however good a photographer, or however indus- 
trious a dabbler in experimenting he may be, has never before shown 
the slightest ability for finding out any thing really new for himself. 
(2.) It is the solid paraffine which is chiefly pointed out in my 
pamphlet: although I have recommended the liquid also strongly IL 
have not been yet able to get it so pure or free from unpleasant 
smell as to be at all very agreeable to use. 


(3.) But in the paper “ On albumen, or waxed and similar papers,” 
which I sent you, which ought to have gone in, instead of the 
miserable little scrap which has gone in, you would find the Liguid 
parafiine also especially noted under its more proper and especially 
distinctive cognomen of rupion. I do not mean to blame you of 
course for not putting it in already (as thinking there might pos- 
sibly not be room for it along with the rest, I especially wished it 
as “for insertion in the Journal after next”), still, as you have put 
in the fragment which was only the rough draft of the beginning 
of it, and never intended for publication in that form, it will now 
be obviously essential that, in publishing the proper formula (which 
you have) in the next, you prelude it with an editorial notice that it 
was sent you and in your hands for publication long before August 
ist, and that the “albumen process,” by me, in August Ist, was 
merely the rough scrawl of the commencement, published instead 
of it by a mistake. 

The rough elementary draft was sent up along with the “collo- 
dion process,” and the full and fair copy followed with the interval of 
only one post, written on a sheet of yellow paper like this, and with 
the ratification which I have quoted above at the head of it. 

I must not have it lost or onvtted in your next. 


(4.) I am disappointed to see that even the errata, corrected and 
necessary emendation made on the said rough scrawl, when the 
proof of tt was sent down, have not been attended to; ey., the 
pyrophosphate being given in grains and the phosphates in atoms; 
which looks very absurd, 
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However, the correct copy in the next Journal, coupled with your 
editorial notice of what it is, and when it was received, will put 
this to rights. 

(5.) You have not roticed or acknowledged in any way, the 


platinum-toned specimen I sent. It cannot have miscarried.— 
Yours, &e. Cede 1B: 


P.S.—I am much amused at the guarded way in which, while 
probably quite ignorant of them, “M.D.” cautiously keeps a loop- 
hole open for the gfter-diseovery of ‘‘ chemical considerations,” in 
case, I suppose, I should point them out for him, as I dare say he 
has a guess that chemical reasons there, as well as elsewl ere, 
generally are at the bottom of my recommendations, as they most 
assuredly are. 

Tam the last one to grudge any one the credit rightly due to 
formula making or settling of best proportions; but what I do 
object_to is the first trier of any new process not being content 
with this, but wniformly and, without exception, attempting on the 
strength of what he has, or possibly enough has not, settled, by 
some dozen or half-dozen of experiments, taking the credit for also 
what he has not given as the slightest reason for believing that, if 
granted a Methusalean longevity, he would ever have expiscated 
from his own cerebral organs. 

You have, in yovr leading article, most forcibly drawn attention 
to the absurdity of our prize offerers classing the mere producer of 
a picture, or successful worker of a process, in a grade of higher 
merit than the discoverer of the process by which it is produced. 
On the same grounds these attempts of mere formula-compilers to 
monopolise the merit of everything new are equally preposterous ; 
indeed, they show their own consciousness of the inferior merit 
alone which their experiments can rightly claim by their uniform 
attempt to claim also, and at the same time, the merit due to 
others. I dont depreciate their merit when they have had any 
real di iculty or obstacle in manipulation to overcome in bringing 
the suggestions of the originator into practice, or reducing them to 
an available form, for the public use. Neither I nor any rational 
discoverer will grudge them this. To often, however, the appli- 
cation is perfectly simple, and all plazn sailing, so that they see well 
enough their proper share of credit would not satisfy their appetite. 
Hence their uniform ignoring of that has been published one, two, 
_ or three weeks before, as a matter of course in some Journal which 
eney never see, or pamphlet which they have no¢ read. 

After my former explanations as to yourself, you must of course 
not again misunderstand my criticism of what you only want to see 
to disapprove. 

The honest course would be simply for the zmprovers or adopters 
to state formally what difficulties they found in any process as given 
by the originator, and how they have overcome or remedied them, 
and then let them leave it to the public to give them their fair 
share of merit tn proportion to the original imperfection and diffi- 
culties of the process as given, and the amount of labour and 
INGENUITY NECESSARY to vanquish them. This fair share of merit, 
in proportion to the real head work involved, I should be the last to 
grudge. The system I do complain of, however, is on the other 
hand, far worse than even that prize—“lollypop”— system which 
you so forcibly cut up in your leader, inasmuch as no one is obliged 
or can be obliged to subject himself to its operation; while here, 
again, there is no choice, and you are “ paralleled” at once without 
leave asked or given. 

Fomula making, properly conducted, might, though often hardly 
necessary (and most highly appreciated by those who require 
Spoon-meat), might still be often useful and convenient, as well as 
meritorious, in proportion to real difficulties surmounted ; but this 
systematic parallelising bids fair to be the paralysing of all real dis- 
covery, as no one is likely to continue his researches, or at all events 
to give them FREELY to the public, when sure to be paralleled in this 
way, within two or three months, weeks, or days. I know that 
you haye only to look at the matter to see as I do, that this is going 
rather too far.—In great haste, yours truly, 


C. J. BURNETT. 


_ The perusal of the preceding fairly takes away one’s breath, and 
it is really difficult to know where to begin in reply; but we will 
make the attempt. 

1. As regards Mr. Hannaford, we have already expressed an 
opinion—that opinion we see no reason to change. 

With reference to the papers of * * * M.D., which appeared in 
our number of the 1st ultimo and in the present one, we have to 
make two assertions, which take them out of the category in which 
Mr. Burnett has placed them. 
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First, we have specimens before us (and had them when we pub- 
lished the paper) that were produced in July, 1858, ten months 
prior to the publication of the pamphlet. 

Second, they are not copies of any suggestions in the pamphlet, 
which consists, by the way, of sixteen octavo pages, and though 
applying to negative processes upon paper, is very similar in 
style and principle to Mr. Burnett’s paper “On Positive Printing 
Formule,” which has already appeared in our columns. As the 
pamphlet is anything but light reading, we do not expect that the 
circulation is very extensive, and therefore one can easily conceive 
that there are many photographers who have never even heard of 
it, much less read it. 

We have carefully looked through the copy last sent us by the 
author as complete, and all we can find in reference to the subject 
is the following, pages 8 and 9, which we extract, viz. :— 


“Ta] In the case of papers prepared with simple solutions of 
cereoline in alcohol, or wax in turpentine, naphtha, or benzole, or 
gutta-percha in benzole or benzine, to be iodised afterwards; the 
salting, &c. by the baths already mentioned presents no peculiari= 
ties of any great importance. : 
“[b] And the same applies to papers prepared with solutions of 
paraffine, palmitine, or a weak solution of gum-lac and other resins 
in alcohol, either along with or without wax, on which I have madé 
some experiments. 

“[e] But the most’convenient plan with these papers is of coursé 
the introduction of the iodides, &c. into the solutions we have men= 
tioned in [a] and [bj. Many of the organic salts recommended by meé 
are insoluble in alcohol, but others are more or less soluble, as somé 
of the formiates and benzoates, and the succinates of soda and 
potash. The chloride of cadmium is also soluble in alcohol, and 
might thus be used with the bromides and iodides, with or without 
the organic salt of cadmium.” 


D. 

‘Wilms of albumen on plain paper or on wax-paper, or paper. 
prepared with solution of gum-lac or other resin in alcohol, or of 
gutta-percha, india-rubber, gum-dammar, or copal, im turpentine, 
naphtha, benzole, or benzine, may be salted with the same mix- 
tures of iodides, &c., with organic salts, or of iodides, &c., without 
the organic salts. The cadmic salts, from their coagulating albu- 
men, cannot well be introduced into its solution, but can be intro- 
duced by preparing first with simple albumen, or its solution, and 
afterwards floating the albumenised surface on the solution of thé 
mixed cadmic salts.” } 

2, It will be observed from the preceding that it is solid parafling 
dissolved in alcohol, turpentine, naphtha, or benzole that is spoken 
of, and we can hardly regard so obvious a variation on what is 
already practised as a new suggestion — with the exception of the 
introduction of the iodides, &c. in these solvents. Now * * * M.D.’s 
paper was prepared with a fluid, oily substance, of a red color, more 
or less volatile, extracted from peat, and known as parajfine oil, a 
cheap and easily procurable substance very different from the solu- 
tion of paraffine in alcohol, &c., it being in this oily substance that 
the salts quoted HAVE BEEN PROVED by * * * M.D. to be soluble, 
a fact that could not have been suspected primd facie. This, be it 
observed, is not a mere hint that such a proceeding may do, but an 
accomplished fact proved by the production of many good negatives. 

8. The section of the letter which we have indicated by this 
number is so startling that we shall reply by an anecdote, for the 
truth of which we can vouch:—A neighbour of our own was fre- 
quently annoyed by an old lady, neither too slim nor too scantily 
clad, who would persist in occupying a seat in his pew contrary to 
his wish, and to the consequent exclusion of one member of his 
family, and the material discomfort of the rest. Several appeals to 
the pew opener being found useless, our friend tried the clergyman, 
who, of course, replied that such a nuisance should be put a stop 
to, and inquired who it was that was so persevering? On being 
told, his countenance fell, and he said, “I am afraid it is a hopeless 
case, for Mrs. is that sort of woman, that if she chose to occupy 
the pulpit, I should have to preach from the reading-desk !” 

It is perhaps needless for us to say more than that we are not so 
complaisant as our clerical friend. oe; : 

Our correspondent is in the habit of writing to us much that is 
intended for publication, and still more that is not, all mixed up 
together, so as frequently to render it impossible to separate the 
two; much is often repeated in various forms, and all without excep~ 
tion written in a style that he himself has most properly designated 
as kaxoypagia, and which is rarely readable except with the penalty 
of a splitting headache. Moreover, he appears entirely oblivious 
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of the fact that from Edinburgh to London is a day-and-a-half by 
post, while from London to Liverpool takes another day, and we 
may just insinuate that we are not always at hand precisely when 
the letters arrive, nor always at liberty immediately to deal with 
them. How is it possible for us to know when a complete copy is 
to come by the next post unless it be intimated in the first, and if 
it be, more often than not it does not come. Besides, many notes 
bear no date at all, some only the day of the week, and when they 
do bear the day of the month, as in the present instance, the letter 
is frequently not posted until many days afterwards. 

4, The errata complained of are due entirely to our correspondent, 
his corrections (!) were so unreasonable and arrived so late that 
it was just impossible to attend to them. 

5. If Mr. Burnett will refer to page 194, he will perceive that we 
did notice the specimen sent in the very first “Answer to Corres- 
pondents.” 

The somewhat extensive postscript being to the same tune as 
the body of the letter, does not need any special remark. We can- 
not, however, conclude without stating again that while we highly 
appreciate Mr. Burnett's chemical talent, and believe him to be per- 
fectly sincere, we do think that he errs greatly in judgment in suppos- 
ing that because he somewhere, at some time, has said, that this 
substance may be used, or that one deserves a trial—that he is 
thenceforth to be considered as the originator of all that may be 
practically successfully carried out by others in connection with 
those named substances; and still more does he err in imputing so 
generally as his words imply the base actions which he indicates. 

That Mr. Burnett has suffered from gross plagiarism in some 
cases we are ready to admit; we have fought his battle when we 
have thought him wronged; we hold him in high esteem; but we 
we will oppose him when we think he wrongs others, though in so 
doing we do not charge him with more than taking a jaundiced 
view of things, and we are convinced that he mistakes his photo- 
graphic brethren generally, as much as he is mistaken by them, 
and that is nota little. If they were only more thrown together 
perhaps all would find out and exclaim, that we are “Not so bad 
as we seem!” i 


eS a teers eet 
ON M, NIEPCEH DE SAINT VICTOR’S RESHARCHES ON 
LIGHT. 
By M. L’Abbé Laborde. 


ty repeating the experiments of M. Niépce on the persistent ac- 
tivity of light, I remarked, from the first essay, a characteristic 
difference between the effect produced by solarised paper and that 
resulting from the direct action of light. 

When sensitised paper is exposed for a few moments only to the 
direct action of light the colour it assumes is wholly external or 
superficial, and disappears entirely if the surface is lightly 
scratched. But if the paper is submitted a longer time to the 
action of light, until it acquires a colour nearly equal in intensity, 
this colour is not merely external, but it penetrates the entire 
thickness of the paper, and appears on both sides: we perceive 
that the sensitised paper has been impregnated rather than im- 
pressed, and we are led to admit an emanation rather than a 
radiation on the part of the sensitised paper. The following 
experiments leave no doubt on this point :— 

To avoid useless repetition, it may at once be stated, that in all 
these experiments a piece of thin cardboard, impregnated with 
tartaric acid, was exposed to the sun’s rays for about four hours, 
and afterwards placed in a tin box, to the shape of which the paper 
adapted itself. The size of the box was seven inches by three. 

The sensitised paper, prepared as for ordinary positives, was 
applied upon a disc of glass fixed in the inside of the cover of the 
box, and always occupied the lower part. 

The action of the solarised cardboard was continued from 
twelve to fifteen hours. A plate of glass—although transparent— 
protected the sensitised paper; but it required to be carefully 
cleaned : without this precaution, the sensitised paper blackens as 
much, or even more, under the glass than upon the parts exposed 
directly to the action of the solarised paper. 

First Experiment.—The sensitised paper being partially covered 
by a plate of glass, a second was placed across the first, so that 
the sensitised paper was separated by a distance of 0.118 of an 
inch; this second plate, of 0.393 of an inch in thickness, was thus 
exposed to radiation but not to circulation. When the box was 
opened the paper was found blackened all over, except under the 
band of glass in contact with it. But if this first glass band is 
very thin, so that the distance between the second band and the 
sensitised paper is very small, the circulation becomes more diffi- 
cult, and the subjacent paper is partially preserved. In substitut- 


ing a plate of ivory for the second glass, no difference in the 
result is observable. This second experiment was made because 
it has been stated that solarised paper can act through transparent 
bodies, when the air is frequently renewed, as is shown by certain 
impressionable substances, like bitumen of Judea, being insensible 
to light when entirely deprived of contact with air. 

Second Experiment.—The box containing the solarised card- 
board was left for four hours in a warm place; it was opened 
cautiously, keeping the opening downwards, and the cardboard 
gently withdrawn: a sensitised paper, with a slip of glass across 
it, was promptly fixed to the bottom of the box, and the box closed. 
It was then put in a cool place, and when opened—after the lapse 
of twelve hours—the uncovered portion of the sensitised paper 
was found blackened, notwithstanding the absence of the solarised 
cardboard. . It is evident from these two experiments that the 
effect is due to emanation and not to radiation. 

The question is—Whatis the nature of the substance that 
escapes from the solarised cardboard, and acts upon the sensitised 
paper? The following facts prove that it is a volatile acid, very 
probably formic acid :— 

ist. Blue litmus paper, partially covered by a plate of glass, and 
exposed to the action of the solarised cardboard, always reddened 
upon the uncovered portion. This experiment was very frequently 
repeated, because it could, without inconvenience, be added to all 
the other experiments. 

2nd. In order to prove that this volatile acid was itself the 
active substance—for it might only accompany it—a large glass 
tube was enveloped in bibulous paper, moistened with a solution 
of potass: it was fixed at the bottom of the box inside, and occu- 
pied the whole vertical height; a solarised piece of cardboard 
was introduced; and after putting, as usual, on the interior of the 
the cover a piece of sensitised paper, and a piece of blue litmus 
paper, traversed by a piece of glass, the box was closed. At the 
expiration of twelve hours the litmus paper and the sensitised 
paper were not altered in appearance: in the absence of the vola- 
tile acid, neutralised by the potass, no action was manifested. 

To determine accurately the nature of this acid, it was necessary 
to collect a notable quantity of it. Recourse was had to other 
means, the result of which renders the existence of formic acid 
very probable. 

Ist. Some distilled water was put into a clear porcelain capsule, 
and exposed for fifteen hours to the action of solarised paper. 
Some drops of nitrate of silver were next added, and the whole 
heated to boiling: the liquid speedily became black, as happens when 
the experiment is made with a minimum quantity of formic acid. 

2nd. The distilled water was replaced by a solution of acetate of 
lead; and after being submitted to the action of the solarised 
cardboard for two days, there was found on the surface of the 
liquid a multitude of little white spots, which were removed on a 
piece of paper. They were then boiled with a weak solution of 
nitrate of silver, which was reduced to the metallic state, as if 
acted upon directly by formiate of lead. It might be urged that 
some particles of tartaric acid had fallen upon the acetate of lead 
from the solarised paper, and formed white spots of tartrate of 
lead; but to this it may be replied, that lead does not reduce the 
salts of silver as the formiate does. 

8rd. In smelling the interior of the box at the moment of open- 
ing it, the mixed odour of caramel and formic acid may be recog- 
nised. The presence of formic acid is easily explained, when we 
consider the influences.to which the paper impregnated with tar- 
taric acid is submitted. 

Finally, the action of light may be manifested by two opposite 
effects—reduction or oxidation. The direct effect is always a 
reduction ; it manifests itself upon the salts of silver and gold, &c. 
To these must be added that which surpasses all the others by its 
energy and its consequences—the reduction of carbonic acid in 
the leaves of plants. But reduction supposes the separation of 
oxygen, or of any other electronegative element—a separation 
which puts it in a nascent state, and renders it peculiarly apt for 
uniting with the substances with which it is in contact. If the 
oxydised body—by its nature and properties—become more appa- 
rent and palpable in some degree than the substance reduced, the 
oxydation appears then solely the effect of light; but it is a secon- 
dary effect, such as may be remarked in bitumen of Judea, essence 
of turpentine, linseed oil, &c.; and, we may add, upon tartaric 
acid, if we prefer to admit that—under the influence of light—the 
oxygen tends to separate from the organic matter impregnated 
with tartaric acid; for this oxygen, in its nascent state, unites 
with the tartaric acid, and produces formic acid. The affinity of 
tartaric acid for oxygen aids this transformation ; it 1s only neces- 
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sary to add peroxide of lead to a strone solution of tartaric acid 
to obtain immediately an emanation of formic acid. We may avail 
ourselves of the property possessed by tartaric acid of readily 
becoming super-oxydised, and exhaling formic acid, to control the 
preceding effects by the following experiment :—Put into a test 
tube a concentrated solution of tartaric acid, and of peroxide of 
lead; then apply upon the cork a piece of sensitised paper and a 
piece of blue litmus paper, held together by a band of glass; the 
cork being fixed in the tube, above the solution, it is placed in the 
dark, and after a very short time the sensitised paper becomes 
brown, and the blue litmus becomes red, as if they had been ex- 
posed for twelve or fifteen hours to the action of solarised card- 
board. Moreover, a new feature of resemblance is, that in either 
case the blue litmus papers reddened by the acid, left to themselves, 
gradually acquire their original blue colour. 

The facts here given scarcely admit of our admitting the persis- 
tent activity of light, and still less of a stored-up light; but if the 
experiment of M. Niépce, thus explained, loses its novelty, it 
retains the stamp of originality which characterises all the researches 
of its author. 

Messrs. Bouillon and Sauvage had already concluded from their 
researches that the reduction of sensitised paper, submitted to the 
action of a solarised tube, was due neither to heat nor to stored-up 
light. The single experiment they quote in proof of their assertion 
may leave some doubt on the mind, as M. Niépee had made it him- 
self, and previously refuted the conclusions they sought to draw 
from it, in stating that the luminous radiations emitted by phos- 
phorus slowly burning in the air do not act through glass. Messrs. 
Bouillon and Sauvage attribute the reduction of the sensitised paper 
to a peculiar volatile body, probably ozone; but ozone, far from 
being a reducing agent, is a powerful oxydizing body. Still we 
may attribute another—indirect and decisive part—and quite 
similar to that I have attributed to the oxygen separated by light, 
in the nascent state, from the organic matter; for ozone is only 
oxygen brought to, or conserved in, the nascent state, and thus 
susceptible of oxydising most bodies; and as almost all organic 
substances, as gum, sugar, starch, lignine, tartaric acid, &c., pro- 
duce formic acid, with a mixture capable of oxydising them, we 
see the part that ozone or nascent oxygen can play—not only in 
this first experiment of M. Niépce, but also whenever organic 
matters are exposed to light.—JZLe Bulletin de la Societié Photo- 
graphique. 

Sa gate 


CULLINGS FROM “THE PHOTOGRAPHER” 
IS. Journal. 


Mr. Tayzor’s Papzn, 


By private letter each of you by this time is made aware of the 
cause of the stoppage of The Photographer's circulation for such a 
long time—how that my premises were broken into, and that the 
dear little Journal was, among other papers, villanously kid- 
napped. In future I hope we shall go on as harmoniously as 
heretofore. 

Having left Dumfries in favour of Edinburgh—where I trust I 
am now permanently resident—I will, if not in this, at least in 
subsequent papers, do what in my power lies to enlighten you as 
to the progress of photography in these northern regions. I may 
as well enter on this topic at once, by stating that we have a 
Photographic Society here, which adopts for its name the some- 
what sonorous one of “The Photographic Society of Scotland ;” 
probably because Edinburgh is the capital of Scotland. I wonder 
how our Glasgow brethren relish this title ? Not very well, I sup- 
pose; for, if I mistake not, theirs was the first society—at least in 
a chronological point of view ; but, be that as it may, we are now 
the Photographic Society of Scotland. On the inner life of this 
society my next paper will treat. My present will be, at least in 
part, devoted to giving those of you who are interested in that 
sort of thing, an account of a trial of landscape lenses which 
came off some time ago, under the auspices of this Society. 

A Committee was appointed for testing and reporting on the 
merits of the various landscape lenses now in the market. If any 
of you want to see the oficial report, I must refer you to the next 
number of the London Journal, which is the organ of our Society, 
and to which Ihave sent it. That Committee was composed of 
four members, viz.—Mr. Raven, a capital waxed-paper manipula- 
tor, and one of the successful candidates for medal honours at our 
last examination; Mr. James Bryson, one of our most intelligent 
opticians ; Mr. Tunny, a shrewd and skilful professional photo- 
grapher, who does a roaring trade in collodion calotyping, of which 
he was the first practitioner in this part of her Majesty’s domi- 


ninions ; and, lastly, myself—your very humble servant—of whom 
but little can be said, either “good, bad, or indifferent.” Well, 
having got hold of all the Voigtlanders, Rosses, Goddards, 
Grubbs, &c., we could lay hold of, we proceeded to test them—not 
so much to establish the superiority of one maker over another, 
as to see what class of lens was best. We had a real tough job of 
it, and no mistake! The subject on which we practised was 
a straight row of houses (Montague-street)—in front of which, 
and at a distance of a few hundred feet, we planted our cameras. 
The first trial was with Petzval’s new landscape combination, as 
made by various makers of eminence, both at home and abroad. 
Of these we got the best we could think; but, alas! when we 
applied the rule and compasses to the finished proofs, all were 
more or less deficient. Goddard’s Petzval gave admirable defini- 
tion all over the plate (12 x 10), leaving in this respect nothing 
to be desired; Ross’s orthographic (we had two of them) were 
scarcely inferior in defining power ; Voigtlander’s orthoscopic gave 
one of those soft pictures which would have pleased Sir William 
Newton; but not one of them would give absolutely straight mar- 
ginal lmes—they were all curved outwards. We tested Grubb’s 
aplanatic lens, along with another ordinary achromatic view lens 
of the same diameter and focus. The results were very similar, 
but Grubb’s lens possesses the advantage of working with a large 
stop, which must render it a good lens for groups or instantaneous 
views. As was expected, neither it nor the ordinary view 
lens tried along with it (which was made by Ross) gave 
straight marginal lines; but in this case, unlike that of the Petzval 
family, the curvature was inward. The focal length of all the 
lenses tried was nearly the same, but the Grubb and Ross meniscus 
lenses embraced a greater angle of view than the Petzval form. 

Despairing of ever seeing straight lines, we next tried one of 
another kind, and of which we could only procure one. It was one 
made by Goddard, on the principle laid down by our co-member 
Mr. Sutton in a recent communication to the London Journal. 
Well, from one or two simple experiments which I had made, after 
reading Mr. Sutton’s paper, I thought that if Mr. Goddard had 
done justice to it, the “Sutton” lens was the one which must win 
the day — at least so far as freedom from distortion was concerned. 
The result proved my surmises to be correct. Of all the lenses we 
have tried “ Sutton’s triplet,” as made by Goddard, was the only 
one which rendered the marginal lines straight. It was a pleasure 
to look on the proof taken by it, compared with those by the 
Petzval and meniscus class, AJI of them defined well— this only 
gave freedom from distortion. 

(To be continued.) 
Se ge ee 
NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 
No. IV. 

I VERILY believe that the gloomiest spot on earth is the valley of 
Jehosophat in a rain-storm: and here I must be a prisoner in my 
tent all day long, listening to the howling of the wind rushing 
furiously between the Mount of Olives and the hill Moriah, as if the 
fiends were driving the souls of the damned through the valley — 
as saith Mohammedan tradition they will one day, when the 
Prophet shall have judged them on the Temple mound above ; — 
and then, when all is still, solemn, silent, and calm in the valley, I 
can hear, far up, over the walls of the Temple, the moan of the 
storm, like the voice of offended Nature, solemnly declaring the 
vengeance of its God. The swollen stream of the Kedron rushes 
by yellow with clay. I am seated on a camp-stool, my canvas 
pinned closely down around the earth heaped over the edges to 
keep out the streams that come dashing down the Mount of Olives ; 
my shivering Arabs are crouched under the canvas of the servant's 
tent, and 

I was interrupted by the irruption of one of the streams I spoke 
of, which found its way under the edge of the tent, and threatened 
to carry us away, bag and baggage, but which my men success- 
fully directed into its proper channel again, so that all is once 
more dry, snug, and close. A tent like mine, in such a tempest as 
now prevails, is not to be laughed at, let me tell you; and as pho- 
tographic operations must be suspended for this day at least, I shall 
devote myself to writing to all friends at home who take any 
interest in my proceedings, and communicate to you my adventures 
during the past week. te es 

I have hovered about Jerusalem in every direction, but not yet 
set my foot in it. I approach it with a vague awe, for I feel that, 
being holy ground, I must not lightly profane it. I desire to render 
myself worthy of the privilege of entering the sacred precincts, and 
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seek to subdue my thoughts and feelings to the true devotional 
pitch. Therefore, I shall first finish all business requirements, and 
when my mind is free from worldly cares, put off my shoes, and 
glide through the city gates, the greatest of sinners. 

But every inch of ground about me is holy ground. The Mount 
of Olives, Bethany, the Wilderness of Engeddi, and many other 
places familiar to you which I need not name, have engaged my 
attention. I have been over the hill to Bethany half-a-dozen times 
already. Often in the morning, rising early, and taking my coffee 
hot from the hands of my faithful Hassan, I climb the Mount of 
Olives, and walk swiftly along the winding ridge, down to the old 
home of Martha and Mary and Lazarus, seeing the sun rise lovingly 
over it, and then return to breakfast and a day’s photographing. 

Bethany lies but a short walk from Jerusalem — perhaps two 
miles—on the eastern slope of the hills which are called the Mount 
of Olives. This road is the saddest and holiest walk on this earth. 
How often trodden by those weary feet that bore our heavy load! 
Morning and evening, going out and coming in to the city, He pas- 
sed this way. Onit He bade the fig-tree wither: on it He mounted 
the asses’ colt, for His only triumphal march on earth. At the one 
extremity of it was the home of Mary and Martha and the tomb of 
Lazarus; at the other, the Cross and the Tomb; and somewhere 
along it is the dust He shook from His feet on the earth that had 
rejected Him as He ascended to His throne. Sad and sublime path 
from Jerusalem to Bethany! Above it angels hover for ever, wor- 
shipping the tears that dropped all along it from the sad eyes of the 
Man of Sorrows. 

The old village lies in ruins. A deep dark vault on the side of 
the hill, into which you descend by a flight of stone steps, does 
duty as the tomb of Lazarus. I know no reason to doubt its cor- 
rectness; some such place here he occupied, and perhaps he ‘slept 
in this again after his Saviour was gone whither he followed Him. 
I sat down on the ground in a shady lane or road that runs down 
to the hill-side, in the edge of which is the tomb; and here, as a 
thousand travellers have done, read over again in the Bible the 
beautiful story of the brother of Mary and Martha. 

The day wore on, noon came and past unheeded, the gun went 
westward, and still I lingered. Could you but have seen how sadly 
splendid was Jerusalem in the sight of the setting sun, as I re- 
turned to my tent over Olivet ! 

I set off alone the other day for the Wilderness of Engeddi and 
the Convent of Saint Saba. It was a delightful day for the road. 
All down the bed of the Kedron it was fresh and grand; wild 
flowers starring out on us everywhere. All over the hills of Pales- 
tine there are to be found splendid varieties of the anemone. 

Following the Kedron down some ten or twelve miles to the 
south-east, I reached a spot where it suddenly began to descend 
rapidly between lofty and precipitous sides. Instead of descending 
with it, I found a road cut in the cliff on the south side of the 
ravine, along which I rode, while the stream continued to descend 
deeper and deeper, the gorge growing more dark, profound, and 
magnificent, until it became several hundred feet deep—I will not 
attempt to guess how many, but not less than four hundred I think 
it safe to say; the sides abrupt, bare rock, nearly perpendicular, 
the top only a gun-shot across. And now I knew I was ‘in the 
Wilderness of Engeddi, which has been famed in all ages. 

My mare snuffed the desert atmosphere, and tossed her head into 
the air with the utmost delight. The odours of the city had not 
been agreeable to her, and she had been stabled night after night 
in the vacant tomb of a wealthy Jew of the olden time, in the 
Valley of Tombs. 

Hassan met some of his old friends as we entered the gorge. 
There was an Arab of the Jordan Ghor—a sheik with two or three 
followers — who eyed us suspiciously as we approached; for I had 
not seen fit to make any arrangements, or pay any tribute to his 
tribe for protection. Hassan recognised our present friend as a 
notorious camel-thief, to whom he owed somewhat —as Arabs owe 
debts to Arabs —in the way of revenge. 

A guttural grunt, not unlike that of a North American Indian, 
was the only salutation as they passed each other, and when the 
chief came to me, lounging along a dozen rods behind Hassan, he 
paid no attention whatever to my “Salaam Aleikoum,” whereby 
I knew him for an enemy. It mattered little, however, for one 
Frank is fully equal to four Bedouins, and there were no more of 
them, and I had two six-shot revolvers in my holsters. But it be- 
hoved me to keep a sharp look out on my way back to Jerusalem. 
More than once in my rambles a bullet has whistled past my ears, 
without my being able to discover the miscreant who fired it. 

A little further on we came to a point where the left or ravine 
side of the road was closed up by a stout wall, extending along the 


ridge, descending into its depressions, and flanked by two high 
stone towers. This is the top of the Convent of Saint Saba, which 
hangs on the precipice from its summit two-thirds of the way down 
the ravine, and there impends over the abyss below. Dae 
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Alractical Gustrnctions ov Coloring 4 hotographs. 
By Aurrup H. Wat. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MAXIMS (continued). 


54. “To produce force, solidity, and strength, some part of the 
picture should be as light and some as dark as possible; and these 
two extremes must be harmonised or reconciled to each other by a 
proper introduction of gradatory tints and demi-tints.” : 

55. “Truth of colouring consists, not in giving to objects their 
precise local colour, but in so contriving that they shall seem to 
have it.” 

56. Broken colours in the background give value to the purer 
colours of the flesh. E a 

57. “Simplicity and keeping are the basis of purity and har- 
mony.”—Fuselt. 

58. A pale subject may receive warmth, a red or brown one 
pallor from the colours of your background. — $ 

59. Backgrounds give excellent opportunities, not only for dis- 
tributing colour to produce effects of harmony or contrast, but also 
in extending or concealing form, &c. ies 

60. “Strong colour requires deep shadow to support it.” —Burnet. 

61. “ Variety of tints, very nearly of the same tone, employed in 
the same figure, and often upon the same part, with moderation, 
contribute to harmony.”—De Piles. ; oe 

62. “In a single head we often have but one light; it is therefore 
necessary to get it to harmonise with the shadow in the back- 
ground or upon the dress. Rembrandt, accordingly, frequently 
painted the light of the dress the same colour as the shadow side 
of the face, thereby keeping up a union and simplicity.”—Burnet. 

63. “Colour holds the station of middle tint. * * * * The 
proper situation of strong colour is neither in the high light nor in 
the deep shade, for it would destroy the character of either; but if 
it is made use of as an intermediate link, it will unite both.—Zdid. 

64. “No object, of whatever kind it be, were it executed with the 
greatest perfection, will ever pass for being a ‘good choice,’ if, by 
the unskilfulness of the painter, it be placed upon a ground of one 
single monotonous tint.”—Francois-Xavier de Burtin. 

65. Every tint and shade should be subservient to some one 
general tone of colour previously determined on as most in harmony 
with the subject, its sentiment, or effect, as Fielding says — In 
every harmonious composition of colours there is a principal tone, 
key, or predominant colour to which its other hues refer subordi- 
nately, as in music.” Parabens 

66. To prevent any appearance of the figure being “ ¢nlazd,” Six 
Joshua Reynolds says—“ The ground must partake of the colour 
of the figure, or contain such a mixture as to exhibit in it some- 
thing of every colour in the palette.” Bats 

67. “When a form is beautiful, it ought to be shown distinctly ; 
but when, on the contrary, it is uncouth in shape or hue, it may be 
lost in the background. Sometimes a light is introduced, to join 
and extend the light on the figure, and the dark side of the figure 
is lost in a still darker background; for the fewer the outlines which 
cut against the ground, the richer will be the effect; as the con- 
trary produces what is called the dry manner.”—Sir J. Reynolds. 

68. “By mellowing skill thy ground at distance cast, 

Free as the air, and transient as its blast ; 
There all thy liquid colours sweetly blend, 
There all the treasures of thy palette bend, 
And every form retiring to that ground 

Of hue congenial to itself compound.”—Fresnoy. 

69. If objects are introduced into the background they should be 
few in number, and should be kept subservient to the figure. 
Landscape backgrounds should consist of broad features and few 
details, and should be kept low in tone. The introduction of a few 
warm tints into the sky near the horizon serves to repeat the colour 
of the flesh. The horizontal line should not be placed too low.”— 
Mrs. Merrifield. ; : 

70. Distance is obtained by diminishing the intensity of colours. 

71. Powerful contrasts should be avoided in parts requiring queet 
and retiring qualities. Paes : 

72. “There may be the most perfect combination of beautiful 
colouring, which, if inappropriately applied, would not only fail to 
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produce a pleasing effect, but would destroy the whole harmony or 
truthfulness of the picture.— Wyke Bayliss. 

73. “It is the background which forms the picture, and its use is 
not merely to throw out the principal object, but by its tone and colour 
to control and harmonise the whole.”—C. W. Day. E 

74, “ When the flesh colour of your sitter is a very bad one, you 
will find that a background of dull green will give it its full value— 
ee it will, by contrast, show the reds to the best advantage.’”* 
—ITbid. 

75. “A good background never obstrudes itself on the eye or ob- 
servation, but in all cases is subservient to the effect of the portrait 
or figures; therefore a background should be simple, broad, and in 
all cases partaking of an atmospheric tone, neutral and retiring, but 
not cold.”—J. S. Templeton. 

ON DRAPERY. 

Graceful lines, harmonious colouring, contrast and relief, may be 
helped materially by your treatment of drapery—with, however, 
especial reference to the colour and character of your flesh. 

Folds in the photograph are — by mere chance, perhaps — very 
frequently too numerous for breadth of effect, or too ungraceful ; 
judicious alterations are therefore permissible. 

These precepts may be looked upon as so many direction posts, 
put up by great travellers who have passed over the tract you are 
about to trace; and have thereby reached the goal you, I presume, 
are anxious to attain. Their use will be appreciated best by those 
who, having taken wrong roads, have recovered the direct path by 
their aid, and least by those who would rather trust to their own 
inexperience (or ignorance) than condescend, or take the trouble to 
receive tuition from another’s wisdom. It were very little use to 
supply the means of travelling if there were no roads, and roads 
themselves may confuse and delay if they are not provided with 
direction posts. Just so with these articles on colouring: it were 
but little service to my readers if I told them how to use brushes, 
or mix and apply colours, if I left them ignorant of such principles 
as develop the end and aim of all true art, viz.— the perfect repre- 
sentation of nature. 

The simplest and easiest style of colouring is that applied to 
glass positives and daguerreotypes. To this, therefore, I shall first 
direct attention in the next chapter. 
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Letters to x Young Ybotograpber. 
DB 
No. XVIII. 
My pear EvseEpivs, 

I shall bid adieu to processes for awhile, quit the mecha- 
nical and take up the poetical side of our art: enter the domain of 
esthetics and endeavour to initiate you into the occult doctrines of 
the Beautiful. I shall not add to the melancholy list of limping 
philosophers who, from Plato downwards, have essayed to define 
Beauty; let it suffice to you that it is indefinable: Doubtless most 
of us feel it, and if we do let us be thankful, and not profane the 
feeling by seeking to clothe it in words. But the faculty of per- 
ceiving the Beautiful in Nature and in Art is not enjoyed by every 
one, least of all by many who call themselves artists; they are 
mostly slaves of convention, which in their blindness they think is 
Art, worshipping a false idol for the true divinity — heathens who 
abandon the goddess Nature for their golden calf— Art. 

The faculty for Art—the perception of the Beautiful—the “ play 
or sportive impulse” appears to be asixth sense, possessing a bump 
or organ of its own, not mapped down by phrenologists. Perhaps 
it has no external organ like the eye or ear, hence the difficulty of 
demonstrating it. Concealed within the brain it is invisible; but 
from its mysterious retreat it governs the other five senses, and 
renders them subservient to its purpose. With our eyes we see, 
with our ears we hear, with our nose we smell. But what is it we 
see, hear, and smell? ‘T'o the brute creation also the leaf is green, 
the sky resplendent, the flower fragrant: they derive these percep- 
tions through their five senses, but nothing beyond, for want of 
the sixth. 

In man alone this sixth sense is found. The rudiment or germ 
of it is doubtless in every human being; only in some it is de- 
veloped, while in others it for ever remains dormant, abortive, or 
perverted. 

Unfortunately no name has been bestowed upon this art-faculty. 
By some it is styled “poetic temperament.” Of a certain person 
it is said —“ He has a poetic mind, or a poetic nature,” while those 
prosy persons who study to be facetious, call it “the bump or organ 
of the Fine Arts:” 


* Or (of course) where the flesh of your picture is coloured badly, this background will 
also assist you. 
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Now in those who possess this organ, whatever it be, there is 4 
something which is responsive to what we regard as the Beautiful, 
which was so keenly felt and enjoyed by the ancient Greeks. It is 
akin to what is called an ear for music, an eye for colour. For it is 
well known that many persons cannot distinguish one tune or one 
colour from another, yet they do not appear to be deficient in any 
organ. ‘They have eyes, but see not; they have ears, but hear not. 
What then does this sixth sense see or feel? It sees, it hears, 
it tastes, it feels, it smells, in a word, it combines the functions 
of the other five, but only in an ideal world, wherein the other five 
do not, cannot enter. From the leaf, the flower, the sky, the stream, 
it enjoys a charm which belongs neither to blue nor to green, nor 
to.brilliancy, a charm of which these perceptions are the occasion, 
but not the object which excites and stimulates them, but which 
cannot of themselves produce it. We may assert that this charm 
exists, but how can we depict it? When we endeavour to reach it 
it fades away; when we endeavour to seize upon it, it eludes our 
grasp; when we endeavour to fix it, it disappears. 

This charm consists in feeling in the leaf something of its light- 
ness, its decay, its ephemeral existence; it is to dream, in connec- 
tion with it, of the rapid flight of time and of the sad metamorphoses 
effected by it. It is to recognise that our destiny is the sport of 
external things, as the leaf is the sport of the winds. It is to feel 
in the stream something of the peaceful and the lovely; a pure re- 
flection of the sky, or a mysterious retreat, variable as the clouds 
above it, leading the mind either to a melancholy that gently affects 
it, or to a calmer joy that soothes and refreshes it. In a word, it is 
the “faculty divine” of the poet. 

Whatever it be, this organ is the progenitor of the Fine Arts, 
acting through man’s impulse to reproduction; exciting the crea- 
tive instinct. It is this creative power that renders the pursuit of 
Art so fascinating. If the features of a landscape, its rocks, trees, 
clouds, and their reflection on the bosom of a calm lake, strike this 
sixth sense, so as to excite the charm I have spoken of, we are im- 
mediately seised with a desire to reproduce this image. 

This desire proceeds from imitation, being a pleasure natural to 
man which delights to see the resemblance of something grow be- 
neath his hands. But yet it is more than this, for with man, to 
imitate is to create; it is the gratification of our self-love that 
allures us; it is an exercise of power that exalts us; it is the 
noblest exercise of our faculties. 

Again, this peculiar sense is also necessary to enable persons to 
enjoy the productions of art—the master-pieces of the great artists 
of bygone times. This poetry of the mind, which in the fine arts 
applies itself more particularly to the work of imitation, may, inde- 
pendently of all imitation, be extended to everything, and embrace 
whatever the human mind can conceive. There is poetry in the 
history of the past—a poetry that hovers and soars around and 
above the facts of which it is composed. There is poetry in man’s 
life, in the play of his passions, in his vicissitudes, in his mysterious 
destiny, in virtue, in sorrow, and even in crime. Above these 
things, considered as facts of human existence, there is a pure and 
calm region to which our thoughts retire, to enjoy the emotions 
hey give rise to, and of which these facts are to the soul what the 
eat is to the eyes, the occasion rather than the object. 

From poetry proceeds noble thoughts, generous impulses of the 
heart. In the Arts it loves the beautiful, it seeks it and reproduces 
it. To every vivid feeling is allied the desire of expressing it, of 
representing it to one’s self and to others. To enjoy the beauties of 
nature alone is only to half enjoy them. We must utter what we 
eel, either by pen or pencil. 

It is useless for him who has not this organ to devote himself to 
the Fine Arts. The mechanical operations of art, such as litho- 
graphy, pattern designing, poohnah painting, and similar toys may 
properly exercise the talent of such an one. But on the other hand, 
© any one who possesses this faculty in ever so small a degree, 
the study of the Fine Arts is commendable. After passing over 
he first steps an unlimited field of pleasure is opened to him, 


Photographic Glossary, 


Sel d'or (Salt of Gold) —A compound salt consisting of 
a double hyposulphite of gold and sodium, used for fixing 
daguerreotype images and for toning positive proofs on paper. 
It is prepared by dissolving sixteen grains of neutral chloride 
of gold and sodium in a pint of water, and forty-eight grains 
of hyposulphite of soda in another pint of water, and then 
pouring the solution of gold into the hypo, stirring meanwhile. 
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Serwm— The whey of milk, which, when the milk is 
curdled by acids, separates from the cheesy portion. Serum 
of milk consists of water holding in solution a peculiar saccha- 
rine substance called lactine or sugar of milk, together with 
certain salts, phosphates, and chlorides. Serum is employed 
in preparing paper for the calotype. 

Silver — A well known metal of considerable import- 
ance in photography, in its combinations with chlorine, iodine, 
and nitric acid, forming chloride, iodide, and nitrate of silver. 

Soda —'Fhe oxide of the metal sodium. Its properties 
are very similar to those of potash, and it is a substance of 
equal importance in the arts. The solid hydrate (caustic pot- 
ash), is a white fusible substance, deliquescent, and highly 
alkaline. The salts of soda are of considerable importance 
in photography, particularly the carbonate, phosphate, and 
hyposulphite. 

Solarisation —The destructive effect of over-exposing 
a photographic preparation to the action of the sun’s rays. 
Solution —The dissolving a solid body in a liquid, as 
water, alcohol, &c. Bodies are brought to the liquid state by 
the action of heat, &., but do not form solutions, for which a 

solvent is required. 

Specific Gravity —The density of a body with reference 
to its bulk. Thus, a cubic inch of water weighs 252°5 grains, 
while a cubic inch of lead weighs 2865:8 grains, therefore lead 
is 11°35 times heavier than water. For convenience of com- 
parison, water is taken as the standard, and is represented by 
1-000, therefore the specific gravity of lead is 11°350. 

Spectrum —The solar spectrum is the coloured image 
of the sun, produced by the passage of its rays through a 
prism. The white light of the sun is decomposed into three 
primary and several secondary colours, which succeed each 
other in the following order :— red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
imdigo, violet, &c., the colours indicated in italies being com- 
pounds of the primaries. 

Starch — Called also amidine, farina, fecula; is a com- 
ponent part of the grain of wheat and other cereals. It is 
white, tasteless, and inodorous, appearing under the form of a 
soft homogeneous powder, which, under the microscope, ap- 
pears granular. Starch is insoluble in cold water, but. forms 
a gelatinous mass with boiling water upon cooling, forming a 
very useful paste for mounting photographs with. 

Stereoscope— An optical instrument invented by Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, by the aid of which two plane images are 
seen as one in relief. It usually consists, as now made, of a 
rectangular, truncated, pyramidal box, with an aperture in 
one side to admit light to illuminate the pictures placed in 
the interior. Two small lenses are mounted on its summit, 
through which the pictures are viewed simultaneously, and 
are seen as one object in relief. 


New Rooks, 


The A BC of Photography, eleventh edition, with additions, including 
recent improvements in the art. 
THe London SreRroscorrc Company, 54, Cheapside, and 
Srupxin, Marswatn, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 

Tuts being but a new edition, does not eall for any extended remarks ; 
but we may state that it seems well calculated to carry out its professed 
object — that of instructing the novice how to take presentable pictures 
without first compelling him to learn the theoretical part of the sub- 
ject. No pretensions are made to any profound scientific explanations— 
and, in fact, they would be out of place in so elementary a work —but 
with each divieion of the subject there is a section devoted to failures, 
their causes and remedies. 

It is particularly adapted to those knowing nothing at all of photo- 
graphy, and wanting a slight insight into its mysteries. 


Foreign Correspondence, 


Paris, August 25, 1859. 
One of the greatest triumphs of photographic art yet achieved is 
the publication of the works of Paul Delaroche, executed by Mr. 
Bingham, edited by M. Jules Goddé, and published by Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. The entire series consists of no less than eighty-six 


different subjects, and is published in twenty-two numbers, at 
twenty-five francs each, the total cost of the work being twenty 
pounds sterling. The pictures of M. Delaroche are mostly his- 
torical subjects, many of them being taken from English history. 
Among the most popular are “The Death of Queen Elizabeth,” 
“The Princes in the Tower,” “The Execution of Lady Jane Grey,” 
“Stafford going to Execution,” “Cromwell Contemplating the 
Corpse of Charles I.” These works have tended to make Dela- 
roche more popular in England than any other French artist. A 
biography of the painter, by Henri Delaroche, and a catalogue 
raissonné of his works, by M. Goddé, render this publication as 
complete as can be desired. 

At the last meeting of our Photographic Society, M. Civiale made 
a communication on the diminution of time of exposure for waxed- 
paper, and dry collodion, and albumen. He was led to make his 
experiments by remarking the rapidity moist paper acquires from 
the presence of free nitrate of silver on the surface, and he has en- 
deavoured to put waxed-paper (after exposure) nearly in the same 
conditions as wet paper, and also dry collodion and albumen in the 
ame conditions as wet. : 
The sensitised paper being properly washed and dried, the time 
of exposure with a landscape lens (Chevalier) with small diaphragm, 
for a plate twelve by ten inches, is from two to four minutes and a 
half. This result is obtained by plunging the proof, after its ex- 
posure to light, into the sensitismg bath of aceto-nitrate of silver. 
When the sheet is entirely covered by the liquid, at the end of 
about ten seconds, it is removed with pincers to the gallic acid bath— 
Distilled water. . 7 ounces, 

Gallic acid....... sccdaoocs ane. dll). attantalss, 

Without the usual addition of water used for washing the nitrate 
off. 

Dry waxed-paper thus treated has all the advantages and incon- 
veniences of wet paper: a greater rapidity, added to a little more 
hardness and instability in the results, especially in bad weather. 
It is necessary to take very great precautions to avoid spots; the 
dishes must be perfectly clean, the paper carefully selected, and 
recently iodised. At present good negatives have only been ob- 
tained with paper sensitised within two days, and to avoid the 
mottled appearance it is best to operate with paper sensitised the 
same day. ‘ 

Perhaps it may be advantageous to increase the proportion of 
acetic acid in the aceto-nitrate bath, and also to modify it a little. 

It requires about forty or fifty seconds in the shade to take a 
portrait, on a plate twelve by ten inches, upon dry waxed-paper. 
The time of exposure with landscape lens, plate eight by six inches, 
varies from one minute to two and a half. 

As to dry collodion and albumen, in rendering their surfaces 
moist (after exposure) by means of the sensitising bath, we arrive 
nearly, if not altogether, at the rapidity of wet collodion and albu- 
men. 

Perhaps there is nothing new in this suggestion, but as I do not 
observe that it is practised, I may say with the Parisian milliners— 
“there is nothing so new as that which isforgotten.” 

The Abbé Laborde has been testing M. Niépce’s experiments on 
“bottled light :” the conclusions at which he arrives are, that the 
existence of “persistent activity of light,” and “stored-up light” 
cannot be substantiated. 

I must commend to your attention M. Monckhoven’s paper on 
Pyroxyline, as containing some important facts on the mode of 
preparing gun-cotton for collodion, As it is the production of an 
eminently practical photographer and skilful chemist, it differs 
essentially from the crude suggestions with which our journals 
abound: In his sketch of the rise and progress of collodion, he 
shows that M. Le Gray was the first to suggest gun-cotton in 1850, 
in the following passage of his Treatise on Photography —“1 
have discovered a process of photography on glass, by hydrofluoric 
ether and fluoride of potassium, dissolved in alcohol of forty degrees, 
mixed with sulphuric ether, and saturated with collodion; I then 
sensitise with aceto-nitrate of silver, and thus obtain pictures in 
the camera in five seconds in the shade; the picture is developed 
with a weak solution of sulphate of iron.” The same year Messrs. 
Fry and Archer published a method of photography on collodion, 
which is the same as that practised at the present day, and they 
are justly regarded as the inventors of the process. In fact, it was 
impossible to employ M. Le Gray’s formula, because the fluorides 
do not yield images, and hydrofluoric ether is a substance which 
cannot be said to exist. Even if M. Le Gray’s mention of collo- 
dion served as the hint upon which Messrs. Fry and Archer acted, 
the latter have none the less merited the claim of originality in 
proposing a really practicable formula. 
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_ M. Poitevin, who has so stoutly contended for the “De Luynes’ 
Prize,” has presented to the Photographic Society a proof taken by 
him direct with typographic ink on paper, in July, 1855, and one 
of a series of photographic proofs taken at different epochs of the 
application of the process, to the perfecting of which that artist is 
so zealously devoted. He also exhibited proofs obtained by his 
gallate of iron process. 
Messrs. Davanne and Girard are steadily pursuing their experi- 
mental researches on the philosophy of positive printing, which 
will yet require some months for completion. They fully expect 
to attain the object they proposed to themselves in the commence- 
ment—that of permanency and certainty in photographic printing. 
Messrs. Salmon and Garnier presented a memoir upon their car- 
bon printing process upon paper, stone, and metal, with specimens. 
M. Niépce de St. Victor is still pursuing his experiments upon 
the chemical changes effected by light on starch and other organic 
bodies. For example, starch suspended in water to which a small 
quantity of a metallic salt is added, and exposed for a given time 
to the sun’s rays, is converted—first into dextrine, and then into 
grape sugar. M. Niépce is convinced that in one of his experi- 
ments he obtained true cane sugar. If this statement is confirmed 
it will constitute one of the greatest discoveries of the age. The 
experiments were made in glass flasks, and the presence of the 
sugar was proved, not only by the aid of the ordinary tests, but 
also by employing the saccharometer to test its optical properties, 
by which it can be readily ascertained whether cane sugar or grape 
sugar is present. In some instances the organic matter acted upon 
by the metallic salt under the influence of light, appeared to be 
converted into a new substance, which did not exhibit to the usual 
tests the peculiar reactions of starch, dextrine, or sugar, It is also 
supposed, though not yet proved, that under certain conditions 
grape sugar may be converted by the agency of light inte cae 
acid. P, 


Correspondence, 


8" We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 
see 


AN AMATEUR’S DIFFICULTIES. 
To the Eprror. 


Sim,—There are so many questions asked of you, that perhaps I may 
be excused for adding one or two to the number. 

1, Do you know of a developing solution for positives that will keep 
for a length of time? I was shown some by a dealer in photographic 
goods, which he said would keep, so that a quantity might be made at 
one time, which seems to me a great advantage. It was highly coloured, 
something like pernitrate of iron. 

2. I have tried the formula for obtaining pure whites, but when I 
poured the varnish on the white tone was considerably impaired. I 
am not prepared to say that the deterioration in tone was owing to the 
sulphuric acid which the developer contains, but it appears to me that it 
arose from the varnish supplying organic matter to the silver in the col- 
lodion film, thereby forming an organic compound of silver. For ob- 
taining pure whites, nitric acid seems to me to.be superior to anything 
that I am aware of. I have now been practising a short time, using 
nothing but nitric acid, both in the bath and developer, and I certainly 
have produced more brilliant pictures than I ever did before. The bath 
was nearly neutral, and seemed to have a tendency to become alkaline, 
producing fogey pictures. Although I say that the pictures were bril- 
liant, yet I think there was a flatness about them—an absence of relief, 
which does not happen when acetic acid forms an ingredient in the bath 
and developer. 

As far as I have observed, the fogging produced from an alkaline bath 
is very different from fogging from other causes, and can be easily dis- 
tinguished. Fogging does not appear to me a proper term for it; for 
instead of tveiling' the picture like a mist, it lay in patches as if some 
dirty solution had been bespattered against it, and it appears to be the 
worst at the top of the plate, as it had been exposed in the dark slide. 

Being a constant subseriber to your valuable Journal, I should take it 
as a great fayour if you would offer a few remarks on the above. 

I have been much interested with the “Letters to a Young Photo- 
grapher,” though I entirely failed with the “cheap John” method of 
toning. It seems to me, though I wish to say it modestly, to be ‘a 
penny wise and pound foolish”’ method, of which you, I believe, share 
the same opinion.—I am, yours, &c. 

A WOULD-BE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Wakefield, Aug. 20th, 1859. 5 
[1. No iron developing solution will keep for any length of time with- 
out deterioration, especially in hot weather. You will find an easily- 


made and economical one in a paper of Mr. Mayall’s, published in one of 
our Spring numbers. 

2. There is a vagueness in your description: “the varnish,” what 
kind? However, any varnish degrades the brilliancy to some extent. 
The best mode of proceeding is, in our opinion, to pour on the positive 
picture, after its final washing, some dilute albumen (say white of egg 
one part, water seven parts), drain and dry. When dry, dip into your 
iron solution to coagulate the albumen, and again wash and dry. We 
do not think the cause assigned by you as conducing to the degra- 
dation of tone the correct one, but that it is rather due to an inter- 
ference with the reflecting surfaces of the molecules of silver. The 
brilliancy obtained by nitric acid is apt to be deficient in half-tone from 
the particles of reduced silver being much larger than when a less ener- 
getic oxidising agent is employed, the metallic glare is also liable to be 
offensive. An alkaline bath generally produces fogging, properly so 
called; what you describe is rather due to organic matter in excess —Eb. | 


wieiges 
A GOOD IDEA. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—-In the present dearth of photographic news, the following inci- 
dent may be interesting. 

While taking a picture in Highgate Cemetery a short time since, a 
man who was digging a grave close by laid down his spade and came to 
watch proceedings. On his making some inquiries, and showing some 
knowledge of the art, I ascertained that he and a mate of his, instead of 
spending their money in beershops, saved it up, bought a set of apparatus, 
and fitted up one of the catacombs for a dark room. Whenever a monu- 
ment of any importance is erected, they photograph it when work is over, 
and take the copy to the owner of the original, whose address is of course 
ascertainable, and in nine cases out of ten they obtain five shillings or 
so for their work, thus making a nice addition to their weekly receipts. 

A CORRESPONDENT. 


wees 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN. 
To the Eprror. 


Srr,—As I have been a reader of your Journal for years, and have 
never before asked a favour, I shall be very glad ofa little of your kind 
information, especially if it appear in your next.—I am, yours, con a 

TE Oss (Gi 

1, Will it signify if I strengthen my collodio-albumen silver bath with 
crystallised nitrate of silver, the bath having been made with Fused 
nitrate ? 

2. What are the appearances of a plate prepared as above by the col- 
lodio-albumen process when too much iodide of ammonium has been 
added, and what when too little ? 

83. What will be the result if too much glacial acetic acid has been 
added to the silver bath? I use the same for collodion and albumen. 

4. Plates which have been prepared three weeks or so, generally turn 
of a coffee colour after being about half developed. Is there any remedy, 
and what ? ‘ 

5. I get some beautiful negatives of near objects, such as doorways, 
&e., but when I go further back to take a tower, or @ large sized object, 
say one hundred yards off, I often get a very indistinct picture, focussing 
as fine as possible. I think it is owing to a too bright sky, though my 
back is to the sun. Your opinion. ? 

6. I have some negatives, fetched many miles (stereo), which look 
every thing I wish, but thin, both sky and subject, taken in very dull 
weather, looks reddish; fixed in hypo. Can I now strengthen them by 
another development? Would they have been better had I used more 
nitrate of silver in developing, or is my bath too weak ? 

7. Do you think it best to develop as far as until all detail is visible 
before adding silver to the developer, or use it with first dose at com- 
mencement ? 

[We presume that the whole of the preceding queries apply to the col- 
lodio-albumen process. 

1. No objection. 

2. Rather indefinitely put. Too much iodide in the bath, the collodion, 
or the albumen. Ifthe bath be super-saturated, a reduction of tempera- 
ture would cause multitudes of spots. If in the collodion, the excited 
film would be very dense and creamy in appearance, and parts might 
come off in flakes. If in the albumen, it is apt to form small crystals in 
drying. 

3. It would render the film slow to receive the impression in the 
camera, and when obtained would probably be weak. 

4. When you say prepared three weeks, do you mean excited three 
weeks? If so, it may arise from insufficient washing after the sensitising 
bath, or from some slight exposure to light. Remedy — Wash very 
thoroughly, and in developing use more silver solution. 

5. You probably use too large an aperture to your lens; put in a 
diaphragm with an aperture only half the diameter you now employ. 

6. The weakness may be from over-exposure, or from too much free 
acid, and too little silver when developing. You may be able to inten- 
sify even now by redevelopment. 

7. Decidedly add the silver at once to your developing solution, unless 
your negatives have been much oyer-exposed,—Ep. ] 


CAPABILITIES OF PROFESSOR PETZVAL’'S LENS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sim,—I have read the description of Mr. Rejlander’s picture, The Way- 
Sarer, in your Journal, and I perfectly agree with your opinion. Since 
that time I have received from Mr. Rejlander the companion to this pic- 
ture, 14 >; 12 inches, a female figure sitting, surrounded with domestic 
furniture, having some needlework in hand, but occupied with some 
meditation. Most probably you too will also receive a copy of this picture. 
I consider it still superior in comparison with the first. But you yourself 
are certainly the best judge. 

My object in addressing you, is to state that both pictures are taken by 
the original Petzval lens (3 inch diam.), and I think they are almost the 
first specimens of an application of this lens for a kind of portraiture. 

I will certainly not diminish the due merits of Mr. Rejlander; on the 
contrary, I will join with great pleasure in the compliments due to him 
for the attention, skill, and artistic feeling demonstrated in this picture. 
But I think it would be only reasonable to mention anywhere to the pub- 
lic the fact, that they have been taken by thislens. Professor Petzval has 
been so abused for his hard labour, and his instruments have been run 
down in such an ugly manner, other colours put on the truth, that I 
could only consider it justice to mention the aboye stated fact. 

I am, yours, &c. PAUL PRETSCH. 
162, Great Portland Street, W. 
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VARNISH.—DRY COLLODION. 
To the Evrror. 

S1r,—I should feel much obliged if you would enlighten me upon the 
following points :— 

1st. I tried to make some transparent varnish after the recipe given 
in your number of the 1st June, in the letter to ‘“ Eusebius,” but could 
not succeed. I broke the lac into small pieces and pounded it in a 
mortar, and afterwards dried it in an oven, but it would not dissolve in 
the alcohol; it was white lac in sticks, such as the small piece enclosed. 

2nd. In the formula for Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s toning bath, it is said that 
the portion used must not be returned to the stock bottle. Can it then 
only be used once? Ifso, it must be rather expensive. 

8rd. Dr. Norris’s plates are spoken of in the Dry Collodion Company’s 
advertisements as patent. Does this preclude amateurs from preparing 
them for themselves ? : 

4th. Where can I obtain a good description of Dr. Norris's process? 

Hoping that you will excuse the trouble I am causing you, 
T am, yours, &c., Z. 


Liverpool, August 23, 1859. 

[1. It may require the aid of heat to dissolve the lac, and perhaps your 
alcohol is too weak. ‘Take the cork out of the bottle, and tie over the 
neck a piece of wetted bladder, and set the bottle in the sunshine, or in 
a warm place for a few days; or place the bottle in warm water for a few 
hours, shaking occasionally. 

2. It can only be used once; but it is not expensive, inasmuch as if the 
number of prints to be toned be small, you may take a sufficient quantity 
of the normal bath to do the work, and expand its bulk by the addition of 
water sufficient to allow of easy manipulation. 

3. Amateurs may make their own dry plates, and use them too, 

4, In our last yolume.—Ep.] 


iaraais 
WOODWARD’S SOLAR CAMERA. 
To the Epitor. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter from Mr. Atkinson in 
your last number, haying appended to it a note from yourself, referring to 
back numbers of the Journal of the Photographic Society as containing a 
description of apparatus for enlarging small positives. 

You state in the note appended to Mr. Atkinson’s letter that you see 
nothing new in the solar camera, much less ground for a patent, and refer 
to the process of Mr. Wenham, and also your own, as published in certain 
back numbers of the above journal. 

Now, I am perfectly familiar with your process as published, also that 
of Mr. Wenham, and respectfully beg leave to say that neither of them 
bear any resemblance to the solar camera. 

As Tam about to leave England for my home, I have written this in 
order that the impression created by your remarks already alluded to may 
be removed. 

I would beg you to call on Mr. Kilburn, or some one having a solar 
camera, and examine it while exposed to the rays of the sun. If you do 
this, I feel satisfied that you will take pleasure not only in making the 
correction I desire, but in advocating the use of the solar camera through- 
out England.—I am, yours, &¢. D. A. WOODWARD. 

Liverpool, August 26, 1859. 

[We have.within the last few days paid a visit to Mr. Kilburn’s studio 
and seen the solar camera in operation, as also some of its results. We 
regret that we have to affirm our former statement —the results are not 
any better than those produced several years back by Mr. Wenham, nor 
does the solar camera inyolve any novelty of principle whatever. We shall 
ee have something to say upon the subject in a future number. 
—Ep. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. Jonus (Guildford) — We have forwarded the packages as requested. 

J. F. Wurre.—We have nothing new ready, and no time to prepare 
anything just now, being very busy. 

W.E. J., Back Creek, Amherst, Victoria—A parcel containing what 
you wished for has been despatched. There is now no agent in this 
country that we know of for the Journal you name. 

Inexprrrence.—, 4, 8 are the only first-class makers; we prefer them 
in the order named. 8 is not a maker at all; the remainder are much 
on a level, but a long way below the others for the kind you name. 

A Bewitprrep Onz.—You are not singular. Read the article on 
“Experiments in Parallel Directions,” in the present number, and take 
comfort from our still greater misfortune. 

J. R.— The quarter plate portrait combination you have used is of too 
long focus, a smaller lens will produce a larger image as you require it. 
Your letter has arrived too late for an extended reply this time; as we 
have several matters in type that must wait for our next. 

Laura anp Jane M,—That “ annoying Charles” must certainly be ex- 
tinguished. Take wood naphtha and dissolve in it as much shellac as 
will bring it to the consistence of treacle. If you put into a bottle shel- 
lac, so as not quite to fill it a quarter of the way up, then fill with the 
pyroxylie spirit, it will about be the thing. Or the cement, known as liquid 
glue, purchaseable at from threepence to sixpence per bottle, will answer 
the same purpose. 

A. K. S.—To transfer positives to japanned leather, add three drops 
of nitric acid to one ounce of alcohol, Pour a sufficiency of the 
above on to the collodion and off again, then, while still damp, press tho 
leather in close contact, taking care to remove all air bubbles; when dry 
the whole can be removed from the glass. Black varnished paper may he 
treated in the same way. The lenses you name are as far superior to 
that you speak of already possessing as gold is to silver; there is no 
comparison between them. 

T. Marxaam, R. C., anp ALBUMEN — You had better try Mr. Sanford, 
of Red Lion Square, London. We believe he undertakes to prepare paper 
by any formula with which his customers please to furnish him :—of 
course at an extra charge if only a small quantity be required, owing to the 
impossibility of avoiding some waste of material; but probably if you re- 
quire much it might answer his purpose without extra charge. We can- 
not undertake to make any such inquiries—you can do so at the cost of 
postage. 

wr0.—We ave not so arbitrary as The Times, nor is there any neces- 
sity for such precaution with us. Your mishap is a very trifling one. 
Filter the bath, and the reduced silver which will be left on the filter paper 
needs only washing to render it fit for being dissolved in nitric acid; the 
remainder of the bath will be fit for use after being rendered neutral, or 
nearly so, by the addition of a little carbonate of soda in solution. It will 
probably be a little acid from there being most likely some free acid in 
the developing solution added. 

Rosert Darr—The explanation is simple enough; it is low-priced 
articles that dealers prefer to sell, as they can get a higher rate of profit 
on them and the demand is mostly in favour of the cheap, which com- 
mands aready sale. ‘The reply given is all nonsense. What you wrote 
for is for the best; you can certainly obtain it at Murray & Heath’s, 
Piccadilly ; Burfield & Rouch’s, in the Strand; or at Knight & Co.’s, 
Foster Lane, Cheapside, and also at Brown’s Medical Glass Warehouse, 
Farringdon Street, City. They are not cheap, but unquestionably good. 

QueErist.—1. Add half a grain of bromide of cadmium to each ounce of 
your collodion as now in use.—2. We do not advise an iron developer in 
hot weather; but, if used at all, say proto-sulphate, of iron ten grains, 
water six drachms, Beaufoy’s acetic acid two drachms.—3. We know 
nothing about the commercial aspect of photography; but perhaps Mr. 
Gladwell, Gracechurch Street, or Mr. Nottage, Cheapside, may assist you. 
—4, The index will be published at the conclusion of the volume, which 
is completed at the close of each year.—5. After six p.m. on most days, 
Thursdays being least certain. 

T, Parxnousn,—You will find our report on Derogy’s lenses in a recent 
number, from which, if you refer, you will perceive that Mr. Lloyd Chap- 
man, in his advertisement, does not quote quite fairly. We did not state 
hat they are “ equal to six ordinary lenses,” but that the labour of testing 
one of these was as great as that of trying six ordinary lenses. These 
lenses are good, and certainly very cheap; it is therefore to be regretted 
hat any exaggerated statement should be made about them, a proceeding 
sure to bring them into discredit. We perceive, by the way, that the 
conductor of a contemporary publication has mistaken the application of 
he supplementary lenses when employed for landscape purposes. They 
should be attached in contact with, and in place of the diaphragm, the 
vont of the portrait combination being removed to the back of the tube 
in all cases when employed for taking views, except when three pairs of 
enses are in use at once. 

»* Among several articles in type which are left over till our next, are 
Notices of Recently-published Stereographs and the Letter of our Austra- 
lian Correspondent. 


eho, 
PAU Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, &c., should 
be forwarded to the Hditor, GRORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. : P 
All Apysrvisements and Lerrers on the Business, of this Journal, 
should be addressed to the Pusuisuer, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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In our last we had occasion to make some remarks in connec- 
tion with a paper by * * * M.D., published in that number, 
and one by the same contributor previously given, but we may 
repeat here our conviction that there is, in our opinion, no 
ground whatever for the charge of plagiarism which has been 
brought against the author, whose name we are now permitted 
to disclose, as will be seen by a letter we publish amongst our 
correspondence, signed R. L. Maddox. Moreover, we consider 
the process last given by Dr. Maddox as one calculated to play 
an important part in photography, and regret that the pressing 
nature of other engagements precludes the possibility of our 
personally working at it at present. We trust however that 
we have been able to enlist the services of a very able amateur 
to test its value, in addition to those of its author. 

We believe the original idea of employing albumenised paper 

as the basis for a negative is due to Mr. Mayall, it having been 
suggested by him in the very first year of the existence of the 
Photographic Society, but whether he ever carried it out into 
practice we are not aware. The superior keeping quality of 
waxed over simple calotype paper after excitation is an impor- 
tant consideration in the employment of the former, particularly 
as eventually the operation of waxing must be performed with 
both; and the persistence of the actinic impression, subsequent 
to the removal of the iodide of silver, when albumen has been 
used in conjunction with the silver salt, is a good reason for 
including this feature in negative processes if practicable. The 
very simple and efficient method of rendering the paper trans- 
parent, adopted by Dr. Maddox as a substitute for waxing, is 
another very troublesome obstacle removed; and, finally, the 
results obtained by this operator demonstrate clearly that the 
anticipatory calculations have been well designed. It is true 
that there are still some little difficulties of manipulation to be 
overcome before we may regard the process as perfect, but these 
are not such as to offer any great amount of apprehension about 
their removal. 
_ The attempt to apply the albumen with the waxing and iodis- 
ing solutions at one operation does not appear to haye worked 
very satisfactorily, but we do not regard this as of any great 
moment, though it would have possibly been a convenience if 
practicable. It appears also that some difficulty exists with 
regard to floating the albumenised paper upon the sensitising 
bath, in consequence of its having a tendency to curl up very 
obstinately when wetted on one side only. It will therefore be 
preferable to immerse the sheet entirely; and though this would 
be objectionable to some extent with unalbumenised paper, in 
consequence of its conducing to a development of the image in 
the fabric of the paper itself, rather than on its surface, thus 
giving rise to a want of distinctness of detail, yet with albu- 
menised paper we scarcely imagine that the same effect would 
occur except in the high lights of the picture, where it would 
be of advantage, while the delicate shadows and semitones would, 
we have reason to believe, be confined strictly to the albumen, 
and consequently to the surface—a point of vital importance in 
determining the brilliancy of the resulting positive. 

We find that difficulty also has been experienced in evenly 
coating the paper with albumen, and as we have had com- 
plaints from several correspondents relative to their inability to 


procure albumenised paper prepared by any formula except that 
adopted by the dealers, we may probably in our next, or in 
an early number, touch on the subject of preparing it. 


We presume that the season for active photographic opera- 
tions in the field may now be considered as past the meridian, 
although probably the majority of amateurs do not get their 
artillery into full play until thus near to the close of the engage- 
ment. We have, during the past twelve months, had so many 
contrivances brought to bear for working wet collodion out of 
doors, in the shape of tents, barrows, boxes, carriages, peram- 
bulators, et hoc genus omne, that it would be an interesting 
inquiry to ascertain at the close of the season what amount of 
spoil has been acquired by each contrivance. As a matter of 
course each individual inventor would sing the praises of his 
own particular progeny; and with perfect good faith, too, for had 
he not thought it the best he would naturally have adopted some 
other one. It is, however, not a little amusing to observe how 
enthusiasm will sometimes run away with a photographer who 
rides his hobby very hard. We remember not very long ago 
reading a letter published in the pages of a contemporary, in 
which the writer recommended the use of a bag for changing 
his plates, into which he also put his head while performing the 
operation, and wound up his communication by stating, “ that 
he was sure any one who tried it would be certain to like it.” 

Now, joking apart, we have no doubt that the writer of the 
above-named letter really did enjoy the operation—not per se, of 
course, but for the results he obtained thereby; and there is 
something very genuine in the earnestness displayed in the 
pursuit, and the eagerness shown to communicate a portion of 
his pleasure to others. 

Again, the numerous variations of the dry processes will pro- 
bably this year stand a fair chance of being accurately compared 
one with another under almost every conceivable variety of cir- 
cumstances. It is to be borne in mind, however, that every 
photographer, even if he be an able manipulator, is not neces- 
sarily qualified to observe comparatively, excepting so far as he 
himself is concerned; therefore, in all the reports that may here- 
after be published, it will be well to note very particularly the per- 
sonal habits of the operator ’so far as they bear upon the subject. 

The fact is, that very many of the conflicting statements that 
appear are due, not so much to the real merits of the respective 
processes, as to the idiosyncrasy of the operator. 


We notice in a French journal devoted to photography, La 
Revue Photographique, two letters, signed respectively ‘“ H. 
Collard” and “A Subscriber,” complaining of want of success 
in attempting to repeat the experiment of development in ordi- 
nary light, as indicated by Mr. Young, of Manchester. One of 
the two correspondents denominates it Mr. Young’s process, and 
inquires in what consists the benefit, seeing that the number of 
operations is not lessened? 

The letters of these gentlemen both explain the cause of the 
respective writers’ failures, inasmuch as each one employed a 
simple film of collodion, instead of one albumenised, as was ex- 
pressly intimated as necessary to success by Mr. Young, who 
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also mentioned the fact that collodion alone did not appear to 
possess the same property. It is doubtless owing to the fact 
of their want of access to the original document that the experi- 
mentalists committed the mistake. 

Tn reply to the question asked, we would first of all remark 
that Mr. Young did not put it forth as a new process, but simply 
communicated the fact as a singular phenomenon that he had 
observed, and which he considered (very correctly) as one worthy 
of being recorded, being assured that no scientific fact can by 
any possibility be regarded as insignificant, as the time will 
surely arrive when each will be utilitised. With regard to that 
one under consideration, there are photographers who can em- 
ploy it with advantage even now, as, for instance, in developing 
a dry plate when away from home, when it would be extremely 
difficult to improvise a dark room ; for it must be borne in mind 
that in order to develop a negative properly it requires inspec- 
tion during the operation, while to merely dissolve out the iodide 
of silver, commonly called fixing, the affair can be managed 
just as well without seeing it as when under observation the 
whole time. 

Personally we can give testimony as well to the utility as to 
the existence of the phenomenon. 


We learn from The Photographer — a MS. journal into which 
we are allowed to peep, and from which we are privileged 
to cull such scraps of information as we may judge likely 
to be of interest or amusing to our readers—that an “ official 
report” from a Committee appointed by a northern Photo- 
graphic Society for testing the merits of various landscape 
lenses is to be looked for in the number of the Journal of the 
Photographic Society that appears simultaneously with this. 

Now, in the absence of the “ official report,”’—which, of 
course, we haye not yet seen— and relying solely on the “ gos- 
sipping” account of proceedings given by Mr. Taylor, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our surprise at the very desultory 
nature of examination made. 

That the lenses constructed from the recent Petzval formula 
should give marginal lines curved outwards at the extremities, 
and those of the ordinary landscape form marginal lines curved 
inwards at the same parts, might have been deduced from a 
knowledge of the position of the diaphragms in the respective 
lenses ; but in a formal examination it is of course proper that 
these facts should have been verified. 

It is asserted that the meniscus lenses embraced a greater 
angle of view than the Petzyal form; but pending a detailed 
description of the method of ascertaining this point, we may 
express our conviction that the statement wants modification 
to be absolutely correct —thus, “that the former embraced a 
greater angle of view, in @ given space, on the plane of delinea- 
tion.” 

As the comparison of a number of lenses is a task of no 
trifling labour, if properly performed, and while there is much 
able “ testing power” running to waste for want of a little 
judicious guidance, it may not be amiss if we indicate suc- 
cinctly what are the particular points to which the attention 
should be consecutively directed. We may premise that 
optical examination, without taking proofs, we regard as wse- 
less, except comparatively for lenses all constructed by one 
formula. 

1. Coincidence or variation of the chemical and visual foci, 
and if the latter, the approximate amount.— This is best arrived 
at by aid of M. Claudet’s admirably-designed instrument — the 
Focimzrer —but in its absence a printed paper placed ob- 
liquely to the axis of the lens is to some extent available. 

2. Correction for spherical aberration.—'This can be ascer- 
tained by using alternately only half the area of the lens under 
trial, first the central, then the marginal parts being employed 
to delineate the object examined. A piece of brown paper or 
cardboard, cut in the forms of a ring and a disk, is always 
available for the purpose. 


8. Flatness of field, — or vather the amount of its sphericity. 

4, Amount and direction of marginal distortion, —the amount 
only requiring actual trial, since the direction can be seen at 
once by mere inspection of the lens. 

5. Angle of picture, —how much capable of being included 
without too excessive an amount of distortion of the image, or 
indistinctness from sphericity of field. 

6. Definition.—This will depend materiaily upon the spherical 
correction when a large aperture is in use, and it is only with a 
large aperture that it is needful to examine. 

7. Quickness in working.—This will depend partly upon the 
defining power, as governed by the correction for spherical aber- 
ration, because the available angular aperture of the lens is 
mainly influenced thereby, partly upon the number and perfec- 
tion of the surfaces through which the rays have to be refracted, 
and partly upon the quality of the glass of which the lens 
is formed. ‘The mere size of the diaphragm employed is not 
important, except as affecting the angular aperture, so that by 
attending to this last-named point it is quite possible to compare 
accurately the relative quickness of lenses of very different 
focus, provided that the object delineated be sufficiently remote. 

It will be observed from the preceding that there are at least 
seven operations which each lens examined should undergo ; 
but in fact some of these include the performance of more than 
one experiment. However it must be conceded that by judi- 
cious management, several of the requisite questions can be 
sometimes answered in part or wholly at one operation. 

Of the proper centering of the component parts of the various 
lenses it is almost needless to inquire, as it is to be pre- 
sumed that no optician would neglect the necessary precau- 
tions; but some notice of the peculiarities of the various 
mountings might well and advantageously be incorporated in 
any formal report on the qualities of photographic lenses. 
There are generally far too much brass and too many screws, 
and the latter are very apt to be made with too fine a thread 
and too many turns. Diaphragms also are frequently adapted 
in a very clumsy manner, and “caps” are too often made as if 
with the special view of easily getting out of order. Although 
the mounting of a lens has comparatively little to do with its 
optical qualities, it must be admitted that it has much to do 
with the comfort and convenience attendant upon its use, and 
the more the operator's mind is disembarrassed of troublesome 
manipulatory details, the more he will be likely to address his 
whole attention to the production of works bearing the genuine 
stamp of art. 

We shall be curious to see how much or how little of the 
above has been investigated under the auspices of the “ chiels 


o’ the north.” 
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NOTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STEREOGRAPHS. 


WHEN a professional photographer of considerable reputation for 
his skilful and artistic stereographic productions, whose success is 
partly dependent upon some peculiarity in his mode of operating, 
is so liberal as to communicate his method of procedure, whether 
with or without solicitation, for the benefit of the public, we have 
no hesitation in asserting that the photographic portion of it at 
least will duly appreciate the boon, and unanimously accord its 
best thanks to the gentleman who acts in so generous a spirit. 
Such an one as we have been describing is Mr. Russell Sedgtield, 
who was kind enough to communicate the method by which he 
has produced some of the most successful stereographic interiors 
of our Cathedrals that have been yet offered to the public. 

The communication to which we have made allusion, appeared 
in our number of Aug. 15, at page 197, and we strongly commend it 
to the consideration of those engaged in similar work to that for 
which the proceeding was designed, not only because “ there are 
glimmerings of common sense in the recommendation” (as a face- 
tious friend of ours sometimes approvingly remarks), but because 
also the results tell in its favour. A considerable number of spe- 
cimens accompanied the communication, and we propose to remark 
pon them, firstly as illustrative specimens, and secondly as pho- 
tographic productions. 
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There are few persons who, being usually in the habit of taking 
out-of-door subjects, have attempted the delineation of interiors, 
without experiencing at first many very mortifying disappoint- 
ments, and this is chiefly owing to the extreme difficulty of realis- 
ing the extent of degradation of actinic activity in such localities, 
the deep shadows especially being almost impenetrable. It is 
generally judged that two or three times as long an exposure as is 
requisite out of doors will be sufficient, but this is far from being 
the fact; and then, as Mr. Sedgfield truly observes, an additional 
obstacle is introduced in the concentration of the free nitrate of 
silver from evaporation, and the consequent production of stains; 
to which we may add, a reduction of sensitiveness, from the addi- 
tional strength of the nitrate of silver enabling it to dissolve away 
a portion of the iodide from the film. 

Now with regard to the specimens sent (sixteen of them), they 
are, with one single exception, free from stains or flaws of any kind ; 
the one excepted not being an interior, and that only slightly affected 
with minute pin-holes in the sky, a defect in all probability quite 
extraneous to the particular process employed. Many of the 
shadows, which must from their nature be very intense, are all 
transparent, and exhibit correctly every particle of detail that the 
eye can see; there are no chalky high lights, while the gradation 
from deep shadows to high lights throughout the whole gamut of 
semitones is harmonious in the extreme. What more can we 
say for the fruits of the process ? 

But this is not enough for the works themselves, which we 
have carefully and delightedly surveyed. It is quite delightful, 
after seeing in many of the shop windows where sterescopic slides 
are sold, such a collection of trash as is frequently exhibited, to 
enjoy the contemplation of some of our finest architectural subjects 
so admirably portrayed as in the series before us. 

We have recently been treated to a mental visit with Mr. 
Woodward to one of the lovely dales of Derbyshire; we are now 
being refreshed, in like company with Mr. Sedgfield, with the cool 
shade and delicious calmness of the “echoing cloisters and long- 
drawn aisles” of Norwich and Ely Cathedrals, and some of the 
churches of Norfolk. We inspect them all at our leisure too, 
lingering over the cunningly-sculptured stone and wood-work, 
without the impatient gesture of the attendant verger to recal us 
with a sudden shock to the unpoetical present. 

Of the whole series before us, there is perhaps not any one 
amongst the interiors more beautiful than THE ALTAR SCREEN in 
Ey CATHEDRAL, which must be in reality a perfect gem of carved 
work. Every inflection of the rich tracery is most faithfully ren- 
dered; the subject of the sculpture itself, various passages in the 
life of Our Saviour, being distinctly visible, and yet the greater 
part of the screen is in shadow, with the exception of a few of the 
ornamental figures on the top. The tessellated marble floor in the 
foreground, the stained glass window behind, and the chequered 
light falling through one of the side windows, combine to produce 
a most exquisite effect. 

Tur Cuorr of the same Cathedral, though equally well executed, 
is not quite so interesting as the preceding; it is nevertheless ex- 
tremely beautiful, and includes a magnificently-sculptured monu- 
ment in the right-hand corner. 

Tur NAVE, with the Choir in the distance, forms a third one of 
these charming interiors, we have also an external view of the 
East Ep, and a general view from the Park; but these do not 
complete the series, illustrative of Exy MiInsTpR, as we under- 
stand that there are several others taken by this artist. We may 
remark that the external views are in no way inferior to the 
internal ones in point of execution. 

Ter INTERIOR or St, StePHEN’s CuuRCH at Norwich is a capital 
illustration of the value of the process by which it was taken. 
The dark wood-work of the roof and sittings, contrasted with 
the whiteness of the stone forming the structure itself, the 
proximity of some of the ornamental ends to the seats, and 
the remoteness of others, must have been very trying to the 
capabilities of the film, as well as to the manipulative skill of the 
operator. 

Norwicn CATHEDRAL, though not nearly so rich in ornament as 
its brother of Ely, being in fact comparatively plain, yet furnishes 
three interesting interior subjects, viz——TuE NortH AtsLp, THE 
Cuore, and Cuanrrey’s Monument To Bisuop Baruurst. An 
external view of the West ENp, and a distant one from the 
MEADOWS NEAR SANDLING’S Ferry form part of series. 

The remains of CastnE AcrE Priory form a subject alike inte- 
resting to the antiquary, the architect, and the lover of the pictu- 
resque. The point of view is admirably chosen, and the execution 
every thing that can be desired. 


Tan ANCIENT ENTRANCE TO Norwicu Castie will suit our 
archeological friends, as also Tun Appey Gare aT Bury Sr. 
EDMUNDS. 

Tur ANCIENT BRIDGE, FROM THE ABBEY GROUNDS, in the same 
locality, in addition to its antiquarian interest, possesses also the 
charm of being calmly picturesque; in fact its antiquarian is com- 
pletely outbalanced by its artistic value. The clear waters of the 
stream, which appear as transparent as unsullied crystal, reflect a 
portion of some building behind the bridge, which building is itself 
not visible to the spectator, the reflection being broken up by the 
reeds and other aquatic plants in the stream. 

Two low arches of a quaint and massive bridge, overgrown with 
ivy, are visible, and behind the bridge, at some distance, the out- 
stretched branches of a stately elm tree are seen; while a figure— 
unless we are mistaken, that of the artist himself — stands on the 
bank in quiet contemplation of the water. It is altogether a very 
beautiful composition. 

With the notice of one more subject we shall bring our remarks 
to aclose. An external view of St. Patrr’s Mancrorr CuurRcH, 
Norwich, is interesting in an architectural {point of view, and 
highly effective as a stereoscopic subject, being seen through a 
vista amongst houses and other buildings, and with numerous 
figures, and what artists call “ stuff” happily disposed in the fore+ 
ground. 
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THER SOLAR CAMERA. 


In is never without considerable reluctance that we feel called 
upon to make remarks that appear to express disapprobation or 
detraction; it was, therefore, with no little regret that we felt 
bound to append the few words of dissent from the statements 
made in our two last numbers by Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Woodward, 
relative to the solar camera. But lest the objections made might 
be taken in a more extended sense than we intended them to 
bear, we deem it requisite to enter more fully into the subject without 
further delay. We may state at once then that we have no doubt, 
in fact we never have had any doubt, that the solar camera would 
produce good and enlarged proofs from small negatives, with all 
characteristic fidelity, and with a certain amount of sharpness, de- 
pendent in a great measure on the excellence of the portrait 
combination employed as the delineating agent. Our doubt was 
confined exclusively to there being any novelty of principle in- 
volved, and consequently to the justice of the claim set up for 
exclusive patent rights. We assert that our doubt was confined to 
this point before we had seen the apparatus, but since we have 
done so it exists no longer. In making this statement we must 
beg our readers to bear in mind that it is but the opinion of an 
individual, and that one not “learned in the law.” We now pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers the grounds upon which the opinion 
we have expressed was founded. 

At a meeting of the Photographic Society early in the year 1853, 
we were shown (privately) by Mr. Wenham, three or four life size 
portraits upon paper — two of himself, one of his brother, and one 
of a lady —and these were in every way at least equal, we think 
better, in quality as regards resemblance, definition, &e., to that 
we saw the other day at the studio of Mr. Kilburn, in Regent- 
street. It of course could be no mystery to any one acquainted 
with optical science regarding their method of production so far 
as principle went; and after discussing some of the details with 
Mr. Wenham, we instituted a series of experiments with a view to 
ascertain how far it would be possible, with the means then at 
hand, to produce enlarged negatives by a double operation, fit for 
printing from. This we determined was not worth pursuing, 
owing to the reduction in the brilliancy of definition, which 
suffered somewhat in every operation, whilst defects introduced at 
any stage were faithfully repeated in the next. : 

Although we abandoned the practice of producing enlarged 
negatives for the reason given, we found that a very pleasing 
effect could be produced by printing enlarged positive impressions 
by transmitted light upon glass plates, and then backing them up 
by an opaque white varnish. : : 

At the request of the Secretary of the Photographic Society 
papers were read by both of us at the meeting held on Ist De- 
cember, 1853, a report of which papers is to be found in Vol. I of 
the Journal of the Photographic Society, p. 142 to 146. 

On reference to Mr. Wenham’s paper, it will be seen that he 
made use of a magic lantern, employing a transparent stereoscopic 
picture as a slide and substituting a portrait combination, reversed 
in position as an object glass — when, he says, “the definition be- 
came perfect, so much so, that I at once saw that if the picture 
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were illuminated by transmitted sunlight, the impression could be 
readily fixed on sensitive paper with all its minuteness of detail.” 
Subsequently it is explained how a common swing looking-glass 
was employed as a reflector, to throw the sun’s rays through the 
apparatus. 

It will no doubt be objected that eventually Mr. Wenham dis- 
pensed with the condensing lens of the arrangement, and printed 
his proofs by development. He didso for the very good reason 
that he could produce “sharper” results thereby, as stated in his 
paper, and without the protracted exposure otherwise necessary. 
But this does not affect the fact of his haying originally adopted 
the same arrangement as that now in use in the solar camera. 
But we have very distinct evidence that the principle was in use 
as applied to the production of photographs long prior to the time 
mentioned. We are credibly informed that the Hon. Henry Fox 
Talbot actually made use of the same principle in the very earliest 
days of photographing on glass ; and we know for a fact, that the 
Rey. J. B. Reade produced photographs upon white leather by aid 
of the solar microscope at about the time of the first introduction of 
the calotype process, the proofs of which we have personally in- 
spected, and the actual rate of production we could, if needful, 
readily ascertain from that gentleman. Jn this case every thing 
included in the solar camera was employed; for singularly enough 
the said camera is merely comprised of the box, condensing lens, 
and reflector —the portrait combination which takes the place of 
the ordinary microscope lenses not forming a part of the arrange- 
ment claimed by Mr. Woodward; in fact its employment in 
this way was too notorious to permit of its being included. 

We have already admitted that the proofs printed from good 
negatives by means of the solar camera are faithful transcripts of 
the originals, so far as resemblance is concerned, but very inferior 
in definition — so much so that few persons would be quite content 
with them if unaided by the touches of an artist, while cer- 
tainly no photographer would regard them as works leaving but 
little to be desired. 

We believe that there are few, if any, who employ the instru- 
ment that would be inclined to dispute this assertion — certainly 
not Mr. Kilburn, to whose courtesy we are indebted for an oppor- 
tunity of examining the instrument and seeing it in action, and 
who, by the way, expressed himself well pleased with the appa- 
ratus. 

That it should be deficient somewhat in definition is a necessity 
of its construction — partly because the method ofillumination ad- 
dopted introduces some disturbing agents, ¢.g., dispersion of the 
solar rays by refraction through the condenser; change of their 
direction in consequence of the sun’s or rather the earth’s motion, 
&c. ; for although the reflector is made to incline at any angle, and 
to revolve about the axis of the condenser by means of a not very 
convenient piece of rackwork, it is not arranged as a heliostat as 
might have been.readily done at no more expense than what is 
already incurred; and partly because the optical arrangement is 
not that one best adapted to produce an undisturbed impression 
upon a plane surface from one of a like form. 

It was to obviate the errors above named that Mr. Wenham em- 
ployed parallel rays of direct sunlight and dispensed with the con- 
denser. This also involved the use of printing by development, 
unless the operator happened to be possessed of an unusual stock 
of patience; but at the same time it permitted the use ofa 
diaphragm, thus diminishing errors arising from spherical aber- 
ration. 

We may remark, en passant, that though Mr. Woodward does 
not use any diaphragm actually, yet in effect an equivalent is intro- 
duced in consequence of the convergence of the rays from the con- 
denser at a spot very near to that where the diaphragm should be 
placed, consequently his impressions also are nearly free from dis- 
turbance, arising from the sphericity of surface of the lenses. 

We have now stated our reasons for the assertion previously 
made — our readers can judge for themselves whether or not they 
are well founded; and we declare emphatically that, as regards 
sharpness of definition, Mr. Woodward’s specimens are inferior to 
those we saw of Mr. Wenham’s. 

Before finally quitting the subject we may as well indicate how 
the chief objections which we have taken to the construction of 
the solar camera may be obviated. 

If it be desired to print upon ordinary chloride paper without 
development, we believe that convergence of the illuminating rays 

is a sine qua non; we must therefore be content to put up with the 
slight weakness of definition arising from this cause. We need 
not, however, introduce the disturbance from dispersion, which we 
take to be far more obnoxious, nor need we incur the additional 
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loss of light from absorption and reflection at the surfaces of the 
condensing lens, with which we can readily dispense; and, lastly, 
by employing, instead of the portrait lens, one of the form recently 
introduced by Professor Petzval, and generally known by the de- 
signations, “orthographic,” “ orthoscopic,” “ caloscopic,” &c., we 
avoid almost entirely the inconvenience otherwise arising from 
sphericity of field. 

It will be remembered that when our objections to that form of 
lens were strongest we fully recognised its value for copying pur- 

oses. 

i The reflector, instead of being a plane silvered glass should 
be concave, and so disposed that the rays reflected from its 
surface should converge to a focus precisely at the spot occupied 
by the diaphragms of the orthographic lens, which, like the por- 
trait combination, should for enlarging be reversed in position. 
The distance between the mirror and lens should be fixed, though 
the former may be allowed to turn freely in any direction by 
suitable contrivances well known. The best form of curvature for 
the mirror would be a portion of a paraboloid of revolution, as from 
a surface of this form parallel rays are converged to an absolute 
point ; but we believe that a portion of an elongated ellipse would 
answer well in practice, and that even a spherical surface would be 
far better than a plane mirror and lens. 

The distance between the reflector and the enlarging lens must 
in some measure depend upon the focal length of the latter; but 
in general terms it should not be less than double the length of its 
principal focus, thus allowing sufficient space for adjusting the 
negative so as to allow for any required degree of enlargement. 

In conclusion, we have little doubt that, if the arrangement 
above indicated were adopted, employing the parabolic reflector, 
placed at an average angle of 45 degrees so as to reflect horizon- 
tally the light from the zenith, that direct sunlight might be dis- 
pensed with for printing upon ordinary plain or albumenised 
chloride paper, and without much longer exposure than that 
requisite in an ordinary printing frame. As the varying position 
of the sun would not in this case interfere with the zenith, no 
great inconvenience would arise from the protracted time of ex- 
posure, whilst the definition would, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, be infinitely superior to anything that has yet been seen of 
this kind. The larger the size of the mirror, provided it be placed 
at a proportionate distance from the lens (of course having a cor- 
responding focal length), the more rapid would be the action of the 
apparatus, but the more costly in construction. We would, how- 
ever, draw attention to the fact that it would be useless to include 
an angle of converging reflected rays greater than the angular 
aperture of the enlarging lens, as the surplus would be simply 


wasted — not used. 
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ORGANIC SALTS OF SILVER IN THH DRY PROCESSES. 


WHILE spending the day recently with our old friend, Mr. Rosling, 
whose name is well-known as that of a skilful photographic ama- 
teur, in chatting over the subject of collodio-albumenised plates, 
we expressed some surprise at the lengthened exposure which our 
friend found it necessary to allow for the plates he was then using, 
and which were prepared by the original method devised by M. 
Taupenot, a process that Mr. Rosling esteems above all other dry 
processes. 

The conversion of all the free nitrate of silver into an insoluble 
haloid or organic salt of the same metal, by washing the excited 
plate in a solution of chloride of ammonium, sodium, or other 
analagous compound, or by a similar proceeding with citrate, oxa- 
late, or phosphate of soda, having been lately recommended by 
Mr. Keene, Mr. Burnett, Mr. Hill, Mr. Hannaford, and others, as 
rendering the double films more sensitive to the action of light, we 
advised our friend to try the effect upon his Taupenot plates; for, 
although on trial with Fothergill plates, we were by no means 
satisfied that any marked increase of sensibility was attained 
thereby, we think it highly probable that it may prove to be the 
case under a judicious mode of development. 

Mr. Rosling has since favoured us with the following note rela- 
tive to the result in his hands :— 

“Dear Sir,—I have tried a bath of citrate of soda for the 
Taupenot’s plates after the last sensitising, and cannot find that it 
increases the sensitiveness in the least —if anything, I fancy it 
rather diminishes it. I still think there is a little advantage, as it 


produces a somewhat blacker tone, which is preferable for printing. 
I tried it on two stereoscopic plates, in two separate cameras, with 
a pair of lenses which work together in one camera, and produce 
the pair of pictures exactly alike. I gaye the first picture in each 
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camera two minutes, and the last four minutes, working both 
cameras together, so that I am fully satisfied on this point. IJ 
intend to try the keeping qualities of each. 
“YT remain, very sincerely, 

“ALFRED RosLING.” 


The comparison was made between a collodio-albumen plate, 
washed with plain water, and another with solution of citrate of 
soda, each plate being placed in a bilens stereoscopic camera, each 
plate having one-half exposed for two minutes simultaneously 
with its fellow plate, and the other half in like manner for four 
minutes: We are of opinion that by slow development, as re- 
commended and employed by Mr. Kibble, the advantage might 
show itself, as the citrated plate would probably bear longer de- 
velopment than its fellow, without staining. The experiment 
was well designed and fairly performed, and is decidedly of value. 

ese aca ee) 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF MICROSCOPICAL OBJECTS: 
THERE is, perhaps, no branch of photography in which a wider 
field is open to a skilful and enterprising manipulator than that of 
producing a well-arranged series of true microscopical studies ; not 
only on account of the beauty and interest of the subjects to be 
depicted, but because, so far as the public are concerned, it is 
almost untrodden ground. It is true that here and there a few 
well-executed specimens have made their appearance now and 
then at our exhibitions, but, as a rule, they have been simply dis- 
tinguished as “Studies of Microscopic Objects ;” and nine times 
in ten the passing remarks of casual observers amount to the 
words, “ What queer-looking things!” while the names of the 
objects delineated, when appended, generally get classed as 
“crackjaw.” It is true that occasionally a microscopist will 
readily enough recognise some of his old friends; but, alas! we 
own it with sorrow, the best of the photographic depictions present 
but the mere caricatures of the brilliant originals. They may be, 
and sometimes are, very valuable for certain purposes, but few of 
them are such as to be cared for, much less coveted as works of 
art ; whilst we have but rarely indeed seen the novice take his first 
glance at the objects themselves, without, at the same time, wit- 
nessing an unmistakeable degree of enthusiasm, accompanied by 
expressions of wonder .and admiration. 
Now why should photography be thus behindhand in depicting 
some of the most beautiful and interesting subjects to be found in 
the whole creation? The question is not difficult to answer. It 
but rarely happens that the accomplished microscopist and skilful 
photographer are combined in the same person; and when they in 
rare instances are so, it is certain to be amongst amateurs, who 
generally have other pursuits as a business or occupation, and are 
thus deficient in very important elements to the production of an 
extended and systematic series of illustrations, viz.—time, and 
opportunity to use it. 
Nor must it be forgotten that even if both qualifications requisite 
are brought to bear upon the pursuit that the circumstances under 
which they have to be exercised are entirely new, and the optical 
difficulties, sufficiently great in themselves, are aggravated by the 
fact that the lenses are not constructed with a view to their diac- 
tinic qualities. 

These remarks have been called forth in consequence of 
having been favoured with some specimens of photo-microgra 
the work of Mr. Archibald Briggs, of Liverpool. 

They are evidently the production of one enamoured of his 
occupation, but we must candidly admit that they are sufficiently 
good to make us wish them better — that is, they strongly recal 
to mind the images they represent, but the glory has been shorn, 
the delicate membrane, the gem-like brilliancy, are absent from 
their respective places. This is not so much the fault of the 
operator as that of his tools, and the want of knowledge upon 
certain points connected with the pursuit under which all are as 
yet suffering. The day will no doubt come when both of these 
drawbacks wlll be removed; but, for the present, we must be con- 
tent with such presentments as our limited means will enable us 
to effect; and certainly those before us are of more value to the 
public than any we have hitherto seen, for not only are they well 
executed, so far as the means allow, but they are accompanied by 
a short description appended to each proof, together with an indi- 
cation of the degree of enlargement under which the several objects 
have been taken. 

The specimens are four in number, and consist of 

ist. The epidermis of the common white caterpillar, enlarged 
about eight diameters. ‘The negative from which this is printed 
was produced, not with the microscope, but by aid of a photo- 
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graphie portrait combination attached to the solar camera, and 
was taken drstantaneously upon one of Dr. Hill Norris’s dry plates. 

The details of those parts not of a yellow colour are extremely 
well brought out; but where this colour prevailed, they are, as 
might be anticipated, deficient — as, for instance, in the beautiful 
fringe-like set of hooks with which the supplementary feet are 
furnished. 

Qnd. Frustules of the Isthmia Nervosa, the siliceous cuticle of a 
very interesting class of plants known to botanists under the name 
of diatomace, or brittleworts, as Lindley has designated them. 

This plate is far less satisfactory than the preceding; at the 
same time, it is a much more difficult subject to handle. The 
frustules have a considerable degree of thickness, and are anything 
but flat, while the structure and constitution (the latter resembling 
the purest crystal) are but ill capable of representation in mere 
black and white. 

8rd. Section of the spine of an Echinus, one of those prickly- 
looking balls found on our sea-shores, and variously known as sea- 
eggs, sea-urchins, &c. The specimen operated upon has not been 
happily selected, being one of the least complex and beautiful of 
these exquisitely-constructed objects, some of which present the 
most charming resemblance to elaborate Gothic tracery. Neither 
has the specimen been too well cut, and appears to have been 
rather too thick. It will, however, serve to open the eyes of the 
novice to the singular and admirable contrivance for insuring 
strength combined with lightness. 

Ath. The tracheal vessels of the silkworm. This is perhaps the 
most effective object of the series as a photograph, the spiral coils 
of fibre designed for keeping distended the elastic membrane con- 
stituting the tube, being beautifully rendered. But here again the 
membrane itself is lost, and no wonder, for it is only by careful 
manipulation and peculiar illumination that it is apparent to the 
eye in the microscope, when drowned as it were in a flood of light. 

We are glad indeed to see this first instalment of what may 
entice many to the study of microscopical science, a study that we 
have followed more or less for a quarter of a century, and which we 
are daily more and more convinced is absolutely inexhaustible. 

It is, however, by following out the delineation of a special class 
of objects that we think most good is to be done; and if any pho- 
tographer has a mind to commence such a work systematically, we 
will suggest one that we believe would be interesting, popular, and 
not too difficult to begin with—say, for instance, a series of sections 
transverse, tangental, and radial, of all the kinds of wood in ordinary 
use for cabinet, building, and shipbuilding purposes. We have 
not a doubt that such a series, if well executed, would meet with a 


ready and extensive sale. 


OXYPHENIC ACID, A SUBSTITUTE FOR PYROGALLIC 
ACID. 

Ir, WAGNER was the first to suggest the substitution in photo- 
graphy of oxyphenic acid C** H® O* for pyrogallic acid, which is 
very costly. It can be prepared in the following manner :—Take 
a given quantity of crude pyroligneous acid, and distill it, as is 
done when pure wood spirit is obtained: agitate the syrupy mass, 
he residue of distillation, in contact with a concentrated solution 
of common salt. The salt dissolves only a very small quantity of 
the bituminous matters, but removes all the oxyphenic acid con- 
ained in the crude pyroligneous acid. It is filtered to remove all 
the bituminous matter, and the filtered liquid is agitated anew 
with an equal quantity of ether. The ether dissolves the oxy- 
shenic acid, and retains with it a certain quantity of acetic acid 
and oil of tar. The ethereal solution is decanted and submitted to 
distillation. When nearly all the ether is volatilised, the tempera- 
ture is raised, and a current of carbonic acid passed at the same 
ime into the retort through the liquid. The current of gas drives 
off the acetic acid, then the oxyphenic acid and a brown oil; the 
middle portion is received separately. It is then cooled, and a 
crystalline magma is obtained, which is pressed, then distilled anew, 
or sublimed in a current of carbonic acid, forming colourless crystals 
of pure oxyphenic acid. They form rectangular prisms, perfectly 
dry at 176° F., which melt at 230° to 240°, the liquid resulting 
from their fusion boils at 464° to 473°, and is reduced into a colour- 
less vapour, which becomes liquid on cooling, forming magnificent 
crystals. These crystals are very soluble in water and alcohol, 
less soluble in ether; the aqueous solution exhibits a slightly acid 
reaction, anda faint odour of butter : itreduces very readily the salts 
of silver, and the chlorides of gold and platinum. Rendered slightly 
alkaline by the addition of a little potash or caustic ammonia, it 
rapidly absorbs oxygen, becoming first green, then red, which dis- 
tinguishes it from pyrogallic acid, which is first brown, then black. 
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IODIDE OF CALCIUM. 
THE mineral best adapted for preparing iodide of calcium is gyp- 
sum, or natural sulphate of lime. 

Take eight parts of calcined gypsum and mix it intimately with 
three parts of carbon. Place it in an earthen crucible, and submit 
it to a light red heat for about an hour. 

The sulphide thus obtained is mixed with water, and iodine 
projected upon it little by little, frequently stirring the mixture, 
the temperature of which rises considerably during the operation. 
Continue adding iodine until the liquid is no longer colourless after 
the addition, then add a little slaked lime, and leave the liquid 
to repose for a few hours. 

The foreign oxides, arising from the gypsum or carbon—alumina, 
silica, iron, and manganese — remain as precipitates. The liquid 
which is nearly colourless and slightly alkaline, must be quickly 
evaporated to dryness. 

The heat must be stopped as soon as iodine begins to be disen- 
gaged. The crust of iodide is detached and put into a porcelain 
crucible, closed by a cover. This crucible is placed in an earthen 
crucible, the intervening space between the crucibles being filled 
with powdered charcoal, and a cover fitted toit. Itis then heated 
for half an hour at least. 

When removed from the fire and allowed to cool, break the 
porcelain crucible, and detach the iodide, which appears under the 
form of large scales of a pearly lustre, like chloride of magnesium, 
and which, like that salt, is easily crushed under the pestle; very 
different in that respect from chloride of calcium, and the iodides 
of barium and strontium, which are much more resistant, without 
micaceous structure, and indecomposable by sodium. 

oe ey as 

A New User ror Puorocrapny.—A correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Mercury, Mr. F. D. Murray, says :—“ Excuse my troubling you 
on a subject of more importance as regards public taste than 
public interest. It is the insertion in tombstones, monuments, 
&c., of the photograph of those who are taking their last sleep 
beneath, leaving to parties themselves or their friends the choice 
of that period of life at which such “ photograph of remembrance” 
should be taken. I think it would be a pleasing and loving 
memorial for friends, relatives, and acquaintances to look upon. 
The only way in which my proposition affects public interest is, 
that photographs so placed would invite the visits of thousands, 
and those thousands would reap the benefit of the influence exer- 
cised by a stroll through a graveyard, and which influence would, 
in my opinion, tend to make us better men and wiser women.” 


atlectings of Societies, 
NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 


Tus Journal being the official organ of the above-named Society, 
it becomes our duty to remind the members thereof that the first 
ordinary meeting for the ensuing session will be held as usual at 
Myddleton Hall, Islington, on Wednesday evening, 28th inst. The 
chair will be taken at eight o’clock. 

It is requested by the committee that papers and other commu- 
nications for the Association be forwarded to John Barnett, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary, 9, St. Peter's Terrace, Islington, to whom also 
candidates for admission as members should apply. 

Apparatus, &c., intended for exhibition at the meetings should 
be forwarded to Myddleton Hall, to the care of the Honorary Sec- 
retary, by seven o'clock on the days appointed for the meetings. 

aged 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE first meeting of this Society for the present session was held 
on the evening of Tuesday, the 30th ult., at the Odd Féllows’ Hall. 
Mr. T. Morris presided. 

Woodward’s Solar Camera was the subject appointed for dis- 
cussion. In the first place, Mr. Hart, a member of the society, 
narrated the experiments he had made with a very rude and 
imperfect apparatus, and with the additional disadvantage of 
having had very little previous practice in working the paper 
process. Still he laid before the meeting several tolerably good 
enlarged portraits. One practical hint which he had gained from 
his short experience was, that the size of the negatives should be 
tegulated by the size of the picture. Another was, that in the 
focus of the double combination, lenses of different makes produced 
different results as regarded the sharpness of the picture. He was 
not prepared to say which process would be the best, but he was 
inclined to think that a good, clean, and easy method of developing 


would secure the best results. There could be no doubt that 
splendid work would ere long be done by Mr. Woodward’s instru- 
ment, and he hoped that no attempt would be made to deprive 
him of the credit which was justly hig due. 

The CuAmRMAN: I have had some experience as to the instru- 
ments, but not much as to printing pictures, though I have had 
the opportunity of seeing what others have been doing, and have 
been present at many experiments to get these pictures perfect 
within a reasonable time. The delay incidental to the process 
has been one of the objections. Some operators have taken as 
much as three or four hours, and others as much as two 
days: some tell me they have exposed pictures for four hours, a 
good size, and that it would have been a nice picture if they 
had only given it another hour. Of course it is possible to 
make a sensitive paper so insensitive that it cannot develop; but 
the portrait I now produce (a remarkably vigorous one, nearly life 
size) was printed to-day in two minutes, and, if anything, seems 
somewhat overdone. It is a developed print but by a new process ; 
and altogether not more than half an hour was occupied, though I 
am. convinced those pictures can be taken in two seconds. As to 
Mr. Hart’s remarks with reference to different lenses, one point 
must be borne in mind in selecting a lens for a solar camera. The 
condensing lens is of a given focal length—17 inches in large 
instruments—and whatever combination you employ to produce 
your picture, you should so arrange it that the pencil of light 
crosses exactly in the centre of the front lens. It is essential that 
before you attempt to focus your picture, the lens being a fixture 
and the combination inserted, you should so move the rack as to 
bring this lens either outwards or inwards until you get this pencil 
of light exactly upon the centre lens. Then it does not matter 
how distorted your picture may appear upon the screen, as you 
may move it by the negative being moved backwards and forwards. 

Mr. Osporn: Would that have any effect upon the time of 
printing ? 

The CHAIRMAN: Decidedly, and also on the sharpness of the 
picture. We all know that if you take a lens that produces a 
sharp clean picture, of a given focal length, you will always find 
that that lens works quicker than one which gives a soft picture. 
The picture I now produce was taken with a quarter-plate lens. 
The process by which it was taken is by no means the most sensi- 
tive. They can be taken by artificial light with this instrument. 
The developing process is an American one. 

Some remark having been made as to developing trays, Mr. 
TURNER (a co-worker with Mr. Morris in the experiments) said it 
would be found necessary to have them of glass, and there should 
be one for the silver and another for the albumen. Operators must 
also be particular what kind of paper they had for the develop- 
ment; it must be very good. The paper ought not to be touched 
at all with the finger, or the picture would be spoiled. He (Mr. 
Turner) had no doubt that ultimately they would get a picture in 
twenty or thirty minutes by means of the ordinary gas-light. 
Walking across the room while the development was going on 
must be avoided, as vibration would spoil it. 

The CHAIRMAN, in answer to a question, said he had no doubt 
that development would be found the most economical process, 
especially for large prints. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Hart closed the proceedings. 


cue STEMS en 
WOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 
SS Ves 
THE Convent of Saint Saba is one of the most singular places in 
the world. Its origin is easily explained. In early Christian days, 
when monachism began to prevail, and when the idea gained ground 
in the Church that sanctity was to be attained by a hermit’s life, 
the Wilderness of Engeddi offered special inducements to the de- 
votee. It was, as it now is, a wild, bleak country; mountains 
broken up by deep ravines, destitute of food for man, almost des- 
titue of food for wild beasts. In the sides of the deep ravine of the 
Kedron were numerous small grottoes and caverns, in which many 
hermits took shelter. Here was the cell of Saint Saba, a good and 
great man, who performed miracles. Other cells were near. Little 
platforms of rock were hewn out to connect one with the other. 
The hermits formed a community, and at length began to build 
stone huts on the shelves of the rock. Then wealthy men visited 
them, and began to build them chapels and rooms, clinging to the 
rocky hill-side. So grew this marvellous building in mid-air, now 
looking as if it were growing up to heaven, and now as if it were 
falling down to the depths. It now belongs to the Greek Church, 


and is inhabited by Greek monks. 
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I presented a letter under a high window in the wall, and the 
basket was lowered to receive it, A few moments later the small 
door in the wall was opened, and I passed in. 

The interior of the Convent is not worth describing. There is 
the tomb of the saint, a cave full of hermit’s bones, a fine alterpiece 
by Murillo in the chapel, some curious old books in the library, and 
the usual cells of the monks. 

I accepted their hospitality for the night, much as I abhor a 
Greek convent. The fleas in them are armed with the spears of 
the men of Marathon. Thrice I composed myself to sleep that 
night, and three times I sprang from my couch to the middle of the 
floor, as a new troop of the blood-thirsty villains made an attack 
upon me, 

Think of me alone in that large guest-chamber, the moon shining 
down the ravine and into the windows, pacing up and down the 
room, shouting out an occasional stave of a song to keep up my 
spirits, and to keep down the ghosts of Saba and his followers. 
My profane songs must have disturbed the vigils of the holy 
brethren; for two or three times I heard a sandalled foot-fall on 
the pavement outside, and saw a face too solemn and pale, even 
for a ghost’s face, at the window which opened on the little court 
next to the tomb of Saba. I fear the monks repented them of their 
hospitality. 

Once, I believe, I fell asleep; for-as I lay on the cushions, with 
my boots on, and my tarbouche drawn dowu over my forehead, with 
a determination that I should bid defiance to fleas and all other 
midnight marauders, there came stealing over my brain and heart 
a silence and a calm, delicious and holy, which I have not words to 
describe. And then a dream took possession of my soul. I wasa 
boy, in the dear land of home: the breath of a summer Sunday 
morning was on my forehead. I walked down that shady lane 
where the elm-trees meet overhead, and the glory of the day 
scarcely prevails to reach the ground through the green leaves. 
And then over the hills came, clear and musical, the bell from the 
old church on the green; and I walked on till I came to the church 
deor, and the great bell pealed overhead as I went up among the 
graves; and so I passed on into the church, and 

How swift are the wings of our dréams. I could have slept but 
an instant, and the convent-bell was ringing for midnight mass, 
and I was awake again. But I had dreamed gloriously! I would 
go down to Saint Saba again to-night, spite of Bedouins and fleas, 
could I hope for such a dream once more, I am a far wanderer, 
and it is long since my weary feet walked that old country road. 

I went into the dim chapel and prayed with the monks, The 
Scene was picturesque: it reminded me of one of Daguerre’s won- 
derful dioramic pictures, The Midnight Mass; but I was sleepy. 
Morning found me in the same condition. 

Pardon me for breaking off abruptly. There is a terrible row 
outside among my Arabs, and I must go and see what is the 
matter | 


I was interrupted by an uproar outside my tent, I had some 

misgivings as to the cause of it, as John had got into trouble some 
days previously with the Pasha's soldiers, and I expected nothing 
less than that the hour of our annihilation had arrived. I seized a 
pair of revolvers and rushed forth. I found that the row among 
my Arabs was caused by the approach of a distinguished visitor, 
no less a person than Mohammed Bey, a wealthy and intelligent 
Turkish gentleman, resident in Damascus. He had heard at Jeru- 
salem that a necromantic infidel was pursuing his black art in the 
neighbourhood, so he came to see and judge for himself. A great 
favourite everywhere among the Bedouins, his approach elicited 
shouts which were very unusual among my quiet guard. I hastened 
to meet the Bey. About a hundred yards from my tent stands the 
Pillar of Absalom, that melancholy memorial of a disobedient son, 
at which Jews, Turks, and Infidels, cast stones as they pass by. 
Here the Bey halted; but as the rain was still pouring down, I 
invited him to take shelter in my tent, gave him a seat upon my 
bed, a pipe of Latakia, and—a cup of coffee, 
My distinguished guest spoke French fluently. After a few 
hours the sun broke forth out of the western cloud-banks, and 
poured a flood of splendour over the minarets of Omar and Olivet. 
The red masses, brilliant and sanguineous, went flying eastward to 
the wilderness, and the day went down, calm and clear, and beau- 
tiful, and I still sat talking with the best of Pashas and the most 
gentlemanly of Turks. 

With true oriental politeness he never alluded to the object of 
his visit. But I had divined it; and to gratify him brought forth 
my portfolios and displayed the precious fruits of my photographic 
labours since my arrival in Palestine. He eagerly scrutinised every 


picture, and after careful inspection, pronounced the name of each, 
and when I bowed in token of assent, his bright eye sparkled 
again, and the shadow of a smile played around his mouth. This 
inspection over, I planted my camera at the door of the tent, and 
with the aid of a mirror let him view the mimic scene. He was 
lost in wonder and admiration, but could not divest himself of the 
idea that the objects themselves were in the box. And when a 
living object crossed the field of view, his perplexity was extreme. 
Mashallah! Mashallah! he cried, God is great! I endeavoured to 
explain to him the nature of the instrument and the modus operandi 
of taking a picture; but as it was growing too late in the day to 
make an experiment, I invited him to come again in a few days, 
when I would go through the ceremony or incantation, as ho 
called it. 

I had made a friend of the Pasha. He evidently regarded me as 
a superior being, having powers till then unheard of in my hands. 
He took his departure with many expressions of friendship and 
oriental compliments, which in modesty I cannot venture to pen. 


The Bey was punctual in his visit to-day. He came with troops 
of friends and retainers, and I have had a pretty hard day’s work of 
it. Ihad made extensive preparations; and among other items, 
was fortunate enough to procure a basket of champagne. It hap- 
pened to be our gracious Queen’s birthday, and I resclved to cele- 
brate it after a fashion of my own. My photographic operations 
were watched with intense eagerness — nay, with awe. My 
guests evidently expected an explosion from my camera, and kept 
at a very respectful distance. Business over the fun came next in 
order. It commenced by letting of some Chinese crackers, which 
created an immense diversion, but so alarmed my faithful Hassan 
that he threw himself on the ground in a state of collapse. John 
proposed that he should be revived with a glass of champagne, 
which being duly administered, soon produced the desired effect, 
He asked for another, not with his tongue, but with his eyes, and 
it seemed to agree with him so well that we administered half a 
bottle. We had not calculated its effect upon Hassan. He soon 
grew uproarious, and performed some very singular antics which go 
amused the Bey that he laughed until the tears ran down his 
beard. 

I had provided a dinner for my guests. It was served with the 
addition of wine. The Bey had been in England, and understood 
“dinner,” and when his health was drank responded in an elegant 
and complimentary speech. It was a curious scene. His officers 
and servants crowded around, and watched with wistful eyes, the 
wine disappear down our irreligious throats. But perhaps I ought 
not to call it wine, since they didnot. For some reason or another 
champagne is considered by most Moslems an allowable drink, 
and many worthy and intelligent men, like my friend the Bey, who 
strictly refuse ordinary wine, drink champagne and sometimes 
brandy. 

The Bey is a keen observer of men, and though he drank freely 
there was no one of the party less affected by the wine than he. 
Polite, affable, and dignified, he was at the same time full of the 
spirit of the occasion, and was polite enough to say that he would 
like to dine in the company of Englishmen every day. 

While our little drama was being enacted beneath my tent a 
critical episode was taking place outside. An extra half-dozen of 
champagne, set aside as a reserve, had been scented out by the 
Bey’s scribe and the Cadi who accompanied him: they helped 
themselves, and I am sorry to say got most uproariously drunk. 
The Bey was chagrined and angry at this breach of decorum on 
the part of his staff; but John smoothed the matter over, and took 
upon himself the rather difficult task of seeing the representative 
of the clergy of Islam to his tent in safety. 

I could not help laughing to see John helping the Mohammedan 
clergyman along that evening. The worthy Turk depended heavily 
on John as he swung along, muttering sentences, not from the 
Koran, but such as would have subjected him to a fine from any 
British magistrate. But it was our Queen’s birthday ! 


Coffee was served, and we smoked and talked, and the hours sped 
along. And how swiftly the hours fly over these Eastern skies | 
Life seems not half long enough to enjoy wandering up and down 
the hills over which [ have been so long a rover. 

With the night came silence! In the moonlight we walked 
down the valley. The fountain at the pool of Siloam murmured 
pleasantly, and we sat down beside it. A troop of Bedouin horge- 
men came dashing up the valley, and paused before us. The 
leader sprang to the ground as he recognised my guest, and 
pressed the Bey’s hand to his forehead and his lips, then silently 
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remounted and rode on. An owl flittered in the air overhead, and 
soon sent his sharp scream down from the caverns near Siloam 
village, across the valley ; a dog on mount Zion answered with a 
bark, and the shrill cry of jackals above us on the hill of Acaldema 
rang up the valley of the sons of Hinnom. So the nights of these 
later years pass with the cry of the owl and the wail of the jackal 
over desolate Jerusalem. 


The day’s fun is over; the tents are closed, and the Arabs lie 
sleeping in the night air around. I am the only living object 
moving about. Allis silent and calm. I retire to my tent re- 
luctantly, for there is a charm over the scene from which I can 
hardly tear myself away; but the air is chill, and I know not 
what ill effects it may exercise upon my frame not yet inured to 
the climate. 


P.S. — Mohammed Bey has a head-ache this morning, and is a 
little repentant, as most people are after “dining out.” I went to 
his tent to inquire after his health, and we renewed our vows of 
eternal friendship over a cup of coffee. In my travels through 
life and the land of the Philistines, may I meet with no worse 
acquaintance than Mohammed Bey ; I can hardly hope to meet a 
sincerer friend. May his shadow never be less! Dials 

colina geben arte 
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Practical gustructions on Coloring Ahotographs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER V. 

COLOURING WITH DRY OR POWDER COLOURS. 
DacteRRuoTyPES and glass positives are generally coloured by a 
very easy process with dry brushes and powder-colours, by the aid 
of which some of our more skilful operators produce effects closely 
allied to those of coloured crayons. 

The method of manipulation is so very simple that, save in the 
selection of tints and colours, there is not much to teach, and con- 
sequently not much to be mastered by the pupil in the shape of 
mechanical difficulties. Until very recently, powder-colours were 
prepared with so little reference to the surface to which they were 
intended to adhere, that this branch of photographic colouring 
occupied a very insignificant position; and the only directions of a 
practical nature* that could be given for their use were simply to 
dust on a little pink or flesh colour here, and dusé it carefully off 
there, blow it gently to remove the very loose particles, and—that 
was all: the powder once on in the form of dust of a certain colour 
could not be retouched, because every attempt to add more colour 
merely removed that already applied. Under these circumstances, 
it was only colourists who prepared their own pigments with a 
knowledge of the peculiar requirements of this process, and the 
means of meeting them, who were really successful. 

Now, however, if the amateur meet with such difficulties it is 
his or hert own fault; for although bad powder-colours are very 
extensively sold, some of our best colour manufacturers have 
undertaken their preparation, and thus bestow a really artistic 
power in their application to the collodion or metal surface. M. 
Mansion, the first of our colourists in this branch, has advertised 
his colours for some years. Mr. Newman has also produced a very 
excellent set of colours, and more recently such colours, with 
peculiarly attractive qualities, have been introduced by Messrs. 
Reeves, of Cheapside.t I find in practice that the colours of 
Mansion and Newman are best applied before and after varnishing; 
but those last named do not require this, as the simple act of 
breathing appears to fix them sufficiently for the reapplication. 


THE MATERIALS. 


The colours are sold in small bottles, and their tints and shades 
are indicated by names (suggestive of their use) and numbers. If 
a box of these be purchased it will be provided with a set of 
earthenware saucers to contain the colours, or a palette of velvet 
for the same purpose, brushes, gold and silver shells, &e. 

The brushes or pencils should be carefully selected In oilor 
water a somewhat inferior brush, being aided by moisture, may do; 
but the dry brush will not retain its point unless it be of good 
material and carefully made. As softness is one of their most de- 

* Many writers upon this subject, in their ignorance of the manipulatory difficulties 
have given their readers instructions copied from works upon miniature and portrait 
painting, which. although very good in themselves, were curiously impracticable with 
such appliances as powder-colours and dry brushes, and must have sorely bewildered all 
who essayed their skill under such guidance. 


+ Most of the professional colourists in this peculiar branch are ladies, 
+ The new “ Absorbent Photographic Powder Colours.” 


sirable qualities, the dari: and not the red French sables will be 
found best. They must be carefully preserved from dust, well rinsed 
after use and pointed with the lips before being put aside to dry. 
It is desirable to keep a good supply of brushes, as they soon lose 
their fine point when in use, and this can only be recovered by 
moisture, after which they are not again fit for service until perfectly 
dry. A camel hair brush, called a “duster,” will also be required. 

The blower — An Indian-rubber bottle with an ivory mouth-piece, 
used to remove loose superfluous colour. 

Varnishes, &c, — A. varnish prepared expressly for the reception 
of dry colours should be selected, as very few indeed of the ordi- 
nary varnishes (if any) take the powders well, being too hard and 
smooth ; that sold by Henry Squire and Co., for the alabastrine 
process, is one of the best varnishes for colouring upon that I 
have met with; but a solution, not a varnish, sold by Messrs. 
Reeves, holds the colours firmly — indeed, for those who desire to 
colour highly, nothing can be better. A black varnish is some- 
times used for “backing up” the glass positives, the principal 
effect of which is the utter destruction of depth and transparency 
in the shadows, the changing of the purest whites into a leaden 
grey, and the imparting of a dull, heavy, and metallic appearance 
to the whole picture: such a photograph will never colour well. 
The best material for “backing up” isa dark maroon velvet, which 
having depth in itself and colour, is no small assistance both to the 
hotograph and the colouring. A solution prepared as follows 
has been strongly recommended by some professional friends, but 
have never tried it: —put a little Canada balsam into a bottle 
with some spirits of turpentine, and allow it to stand a day or two ; 
shake well, and add about 13 drops of it to one ounce of spirits of 
urpentine in another bottle; mix well; filter (with blotting paper), 
and apply it as you would collodion (viz. by steadily pouring 
into the centre of the plate, gently inclining it to and fro until 
the whole surface of the positive is coated, and then pouring back 
from the corner opposite that it is held by); dry with heat. Should 
the colours bite too quickly, add a little more turpentine to the 
solution. 


THE FIRST COLOURING. 

Your picture duly selected (and if you use Messrs. Reeves’s 
solution, as I do myself, duly prepared), select a clean, well pointed, 
and quite dry pencil, take up very little colour, and apply it with a 
gentle rubbing motion in a circular direction, As is usual com- 
mence with — 


THE FACE. 

Take up the pale orange, or the “horizon tint,” and mix witha 
little white: with this colour (a pale, warm yellow) strengthen the 
high lights (see maxim 40) which will be found upon such por- 
tions as are most prominently exposed to the more direct rays of 
the light, such being of course the top of the brow, cheek bones, 
the nose, and chin, upon the lighted side of the face: soften this 
into the “local” tint of the flesh, which may be represented by 
either of the prepared “flesh tints,” with or without the addition 
of a little warm brown, orange, or carmine, as the complexion to 
be imitated may determine. Darken the local tint as you ap roach 
the half-tones, carefully avoiding the darkest shadows, which the pow- 
der colours always destroy. Where the skin is thin the blue veins will 
tinge the flesh with their own colour, therefore touch a little pale 
blue upon the corner, between the eye and nose, the temple, &e. : 
a stronger blue, green, or purplish grey, if your subject be a man, 
may be required about the upper and lower jaw. With careful 
touches colour the lightest part of the upper lip with a little 
crimson, and that of the lower lip with pink, No. 1, finishing it 
with carmine. If the eye be blue or brown, put a touch of either 
colour, with extreme care, into the iris diagonally opposite the 
“spark” or gleam of strong light in the eye (see maxim 45). 
Should the hair be light, a little of the requisite colour may be 
worked over the lighter portions. 


ee 
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Petters trv Poung Photographer. 
No. XIX. 
My DEAR EUSEBIUS, 

If I were not satisfied that you possess the sixth 
gense I spoke of in my last, I should not trouble myself to proceed 
any farther in disquisitions upon Art and Nature. But as I know 
you are an artist born, and eager to study the principles of Art, let 
me, who have groped my way through darkness and discourage- 
ment to something like clear views upon this subject, hold up a 
torch, as it were, to you who are but now starting on your journey, 
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and haply Imay prevent your falling into many bogs and quagmires 
into which the tgnis fatut will lead you, if you follow their light 
“that leads astray.” 

I do not arrogate to myself any special knowledge on the sub- 
ject, but have studied much, and, sorest of trials, had to unlearn 
much that cost time and labour to learn. I have sought to learn 
many things, prove all, and will now hold fast to that which is 
good. Art-teachers I have generally found to be blind teachers of 
the blind. For a long time I looked around for a set of principles 
upon which a sure foundation might be built. I was presented 
with a host of unmeaning phrases— mere words, the senseless 
echoes of forgotten axioms. With us Art is an exotic; it comes 
to us from other and more genial climes, and suffers greatly in the 
transit. For the most part, our Art is sunk into a process of mere 
manufacture. Our pride is greater in the past than in the present. 
Few amongst the present race of artists are worthy to wear the 
mantles of fame and honour, worn by our Gainsborough and 
Flaxman. Few of our artists can draw well; still fewer can 
colour naturally. Undeserved encouragement and blind patronage 
have fostered exaggeration and conceit. And the British school 
of Art, in this middle of the nineteenth century, has no better re- 
presentatives to hold up to the admiration of posterity, than the 
so-called pre-Raphaelites, who might just as reasonably call them- 
selves pre-Adamites. 

But I must proceed with the burden of my song, my symphony 
being quite long enough. I have struck the key-note, and you 
may anticipate what you are to expect. 

The beautiful, and by the beautiful I also understand the good 
and the true, is the province of the artist’s labour. When the artist 
justly appreciates the nobleness of his mission, he paints only the 
good and the true. Woe to him if he deals only in shams: if he 
sets up ignorant formality and blind conventionality for Nature 
and her truths! If he would be great he must study Nature. 
But how shall he study Nature? what are the means? which is the 
method? where is his guide ? 

I begin to feel the magnitude of my presumption in attacking 
this momentous question ; but having picked up a few crumbs that 
fell from my master’s table, I proceed to share them with you. 

We are sometimes told by those who discourse on Art, that the 
object of Art is imitation. Butif we go farther, we learn that imi- 
tation is the lowest form of Art: it being the means and not the 
end. When an artist paints a noble head or beautiful landscape, 
he does not imitate the skin and hair, the sky and water, but he 
represents them. Artis a representation. Ifthe aim of the artist 
in copying Nature was strict imitation, it would be as much as to 
say that the highest degree we can attain in Art is to deceive the 
eye ; but to deceive is one of the lowest steps. Art operates, it is 
true by imitation, but not for it; it is the instrument of its con- 
ceptions, which has only to be true and faithful, but it is neither 
the result nor the limit, Nature, the source of all imitation, fur- 
nishes the elements, but it is Art that combines them. In Nature 
these elements are vague, scattered, and confused. Art selects and 
arranges them. Nature presents beauty in scattered fragments. 
Art collects and assorts them. Nature is dumb and inert matter. 
Art clothes it in thoughts and gives it a language. 

The artist desires to represent a given object upon paper or 
canvas. This object is a solid body, and like all bodies, has three 
dimensions, and we desire to represent them on a body that has 
only two. What means shall we employ to attain this end? Three, 
and no more :—outline, relief, and colour. But these three means 

may be reduced to two ; for in painting we can represent objects by 
form and colour only. Now outline and relief are the two elements 
of which the imitation of form is composed: they differ in their 
nature and also in their method; and in the analysis of imitation as 
a means we niust consider them apart. 

We will first compare these three means of imitation together, 
and then study them separately, acquiring a clear idea of each. 

The outlineisthatline by which I define the space occupied by the 
object to berepresented. In proportionas my eye follows the contours 
my pencil traces them on the paper. So far as the conveying of an 
idea of the object is concerned, the outline is all-sufficient, and we 
may dispense with relief and colour altogether. You may see the 
power of outline in the hands of a master by turning to the “ out- 
lines” of Flaxman, every one of which is as completely a picture, 
in the sense of a picture being a representation, as if it covered an 
acre of canvas painted in the most glowing colours. Let the painter 
labour as he may, he cannot with the most elaborate pains pro- 
duce a greater result than he can by the merest outline. But the 
outline must be traced by the hand of a master. 

But there is a host of forms which we cannot put on paper by 


means of mere outline, such as, for instance, those which express 
projection. To represent all the modifications certain bodies con- 
tain we must have recourse to relief, and give additional touches 
to my drawing in outline to render it a true imitation of a solid 
body, I obliterate the outline altogether; and yet of the three 
elements of imitation it is the most important of all. Outline re- 
presents essentially the character of the object: relief, concurring 
to the same end, does not bring so many elements, or concurs only 
in a secondary manner. 

Colour is the lowest means of imitation. It is surpassed by the 
other two; it is nothing without them. In fact, many imitative 
arts content themselves with the first two means: sculpture, for 
instance, which employs contour and relief, and expresses eyery- 
thing by form and nothing by colour. The Laocoon is white, yet 
it respires, suffers, groans. ‘The Venus de Medici, despoiled of her 
fresh and delicate colours, is beautiful, voluptuous, and modest. 

It is the same with engraving, chiselling, drawing in India ink, 
and in photography, which act through form and not through 
colour. From this it results on the one band that colour alone is 
powerless to imitate, while on the other it is necessary to a com 
plete imitation. 

We may by another way discover which of the three concurs 
most to the highest results of Art, and here again outline appears 
to be that one. 

The highest results of Art —“high Art’—are those which repre- 
sent the character, expression, and emotions in man and other 
animated beings; those which transfer to canvas tenderness, anger, 
remorse, shame, and revenge; those that depict life and action. 

Now in representing these things outline is all-sufficient. Before 
the colourist had applied his swarthy tints, the outline had in- 
formed me that this man was a robust African, by the form of his 
face, by the curling of his hair, by the height of his cheek bones; 
his country was known to me, his savage energy displayed. Before 
those pale and livid hues had combined to interest me in behalf of 
the dying Dido, already had the outline revealed to me the drooping 
eyelids, the half-closed eye, the depressed eyebrow, the weakness 
of her arms, her langour, her expiring mouth, the last sighs of this 
forsaken lover. Before the fire and magic of the pencil had ani- 
mated this scene of carnage, already, by the aid solely of the 
crayon, I had seen the mettled coursers, the disordered lances, the 
rushing of battalions, the terror of the fugitives, and the agony of 
the dying warrior. 

The idea I have of the part which each of these means plays in 

a composition of the kind I speak of —“ high Art” —is, that out- 
line, aided by relief, speaks directly to the heart, mind, and soul — 
to whatever is elevated and noble in our nature. Colour flatters 
the eye beyond every thing, and deludes it also; it excites the 
imagination, it unites with the poetical, but rarely penetrates the 
heart. 
n proportion as we descend from “high Art” to Art of a lower 
grade, outline and relief are diminished in importance, and colour 
gains advantage. In a landscape, colour, next to good drawing, 
is every thing: here the passions, action, or life have little or 
nothing to do. If you imagine this landscape, or rather sea-scape, 
reduced to the representation of a clear sky and calm sea, a single 
line, drawn with a ruler, to represent the horizon, forms the picture 
—all the rest belongs to colour. Imagine all the intermediate 
conditions, and you will come to see that the relative importance 
of colour increases in proportion as the nature of the composition 
departs from the region of “high Art.” 
These truths are so simple and self-evident that it would appear 
idle to mention them ; nevertheless they are but little appreciated, 
and I think but little known, although they are the basis of all just 
appreciation of the imitative arts. 

It is a curious fact that, of the three means of imitation, outline, 
the most excellent, is of the three the only conventional one; it 
does not exist at all in nature, and disappears in the complete imi- 
tation. Outline is an aid, nothing more — a thing that exists only 
by convention. By it we express the limits or boundaries of the 
space the object occupies, not only because this limit is so ex- 
pressed in the model, but because we have no other means of 
expressing it. 

However arbitrary and conventional it be, its power is none the 
less real. It speaks most to our intelligence, because it traces 
artificially that which first strikes the attention in every object. 
Before remarking. on the colour of a shield, or the relief of the 
chiselling that embellishes it, I have already observed if it be 
round or square. Before noticing the bright plumage of the bird, 
or the graceful roundness of its form, I have previously observed 
that it has only two feet, while some other animals have four. 
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And this distinctive character—that first seized upon by the under- 
standing—is not the relief, nor the colour, but the external contour, 
the outline, and it is all-sufficient. 

Outline, then, is an artificial means of imitation ; but it responds 
so well to our intuitive method of observing, that of the three it is 
the one which most rapidly proclaims things to the evidence of our 
senses, and most spontaneously recalls objects to our memory. 

Colour is more in relation with the feelings than with the under- 
standing, and that is why it acts upon animals more than upon 
ourselves, because, having the same feelings as ourselves, they 
have not the same intelligence. 

In my next I shall speak of these three elements of imitation, 
outline, relief, and colour, in their complex relations, giving rise 
to what is termed “chiaro’scuro.” We shall then be prepared to 
consider what position Photography holds in Art, as a means of 
representation. 


Photographie Glossary. 


Sugar — A name given indiscriminately to all bodies 
possessing a sweet taste, but especially to the sugar of the 
cane and of the beet. In chemistry this name is reserved for 
substances that possess the property of undergoing fermenta- 
tion. Sugar of milk is sometimes employed in photography 
as a substitute for serum: it forms hard, white crystals, which 
are slow and difficult of solution in cold water. 

Sulphate of Iron — There are two sulphates of iron: the 
sulphate of the protoxide and the sulphate of the peroxide. 
The first is familiar under the form of green vitriol, or green 
copperas, the crystals of which are soluble in twice their 
weight of cold water. It is a useful developing agent in pho- 
tography, especially in producing positives on glass. 

Sulphuric Acid — Commonly known as oil of vitriol. Tt 
consists of one equivalent of sulphur united with three equiva- 
lents of oxygen, and one equivalent of water. Its specific 
gravity is 1:84. It is a very powerful acid, and largely used 
in the arts. To the photographer it is valuable in preparing 
gun-cotton. 

Sulphide of Silver —A compound of sulphur and silver, 
produced whenever metallic silver, or a salt of silver, is put 
into contact with hydrosulphuric acid, or a soluble sulphate, 
or certain bodies containing sulphur which are readily decom- 
posed. Hyposulphite of soda forms sulphide of silver when 
mixed with the salts of that metal. 

Sulphur — A well-known elementary body, which forms 
many important compounds when combined with other bodies, 
as sulphuric acid, the sulphates, hyposulphites, &c. 

Sulphur-toning — Rositive proofs may be toned by the 
action of the sulphur contained in hypo-sulphite of soda, in lieu 
of chloride of gold. When carefully performed, tones equal to 
those resulting from the use of gold may be obtained. The 
process is described on page 61. 

Tannin, or Tannic Acid, is obtained from gall nuts, oak 
bark, &c.: it is the type of astringents. It is usually met 
with as a pale yellow powder; very soluble in water and in 
weak spirit of wine. It possesses the property of precipitating 
gelatine from its solutions, and of combining with it to form a 
leathery substance. On this account it has been employed in 
photography in varnishing proofs with gelatine, and then act- 
ing upon the gelatine with solution of tannin. 

Tartaric Acid —This acid is contained in the juice of 
the grape. It has of late occupied a conspicuous place in pho- 
tography, in connection with the experiments of M. Niépce de 
St. Victor on the action of light. 

Tartrate of Silver —This salt of Silver is at first only 
feebly acted upon by light, but after a time it grows darker 
under the influence of that agent than any other salt of silver, 
on which account it would appear to be admirably adapted for 
positive proofs. But its want of sensitiveness is a bar to its 
use. 

Taupenots Process — A process in which the glass plate 
for negative pictures is coated both with collodion and albu- 
men. It is described on page 204. ; 

Test Paper —Bibulous paper stained with the blue 
tincture of litmus. It is reddened by acids; the blue colour 
is restored by the action of alkalies, It is indispensable to the 
photographer. 
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How to take Stereoscopic Pictures, including a detailed account of the neces- 
sary Apparatus, and a minute description of the Collodio-Albumen, 
Fothergill’s, and Powell’s Dry Processes. By Wa. Acxuann. Third 
Hdition. 

(London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Horne and Thornthwaite.) 


Aurnoven nominally a third edition, there is sufficient novelty therein 
to entitle it to more than a casual notice. It is not intended as a mere 
introductory book for those quite unacquainted with the photographic 
art; but though entering into sufficient details to render it intelligible 
to photographers who have only as yet passed but a little beyond the 
threshold towards the higher mysteries, it contains very succinct and 
intelligible directions not only for producing stereoscopic negatives, but 
also for printing them as transparencies, &c. i 

There is also a choice of three dry processes offered for the selection 
of the amateur, all the necessary pavticulars being clearly given for their 
successful practice, and the happy medium of sufficiency without redun- 
dancy of information attained. 

Powell's dry process appears to be founded on the use of a more than 
usually sensitive collodion of a contractile character, with a solution of 
glycyrrhizine as a preservative agent; but as this is not an easily pro- 
curable substance in a pure state, and the time of exposure in the camera 
does not appear to be shorter than for Fothergill’s process, we scarcely 
perceive in what its advantage consists. Probably, however, those who 
have tried it, which we have not, may have discovered that some does 
exist, and Mr. Ackland asserts that the results obtained thereby are 
superior to any of his former productions. 

Glycyrrhizine in an impure state, in the form of an extract from the 
liquorice root, has been used in America for the same purpose, as indicated 
some months back in one of our leading articles. 

Trrespective of the performance to the letter of the promises held out, 
there are several useful hints available in many branches of photography 
in general; and the book may be safely recommended as an unpretending 
but useful little guide. 


Foreign and Colonial Correspondence. 
Paris, September 10, 1859. 


Tue researches of M. Niépce de Saint Victor form a standing topic 
for photographic discussion and commentary; and if he be denied 
the honour of being regarded as a discoverer, few will deny his 
right to the title of fermenter. What he has said and done has cer- 
tainly put the photographic world into a state of brisk fermenta- 
tion. In so delicate and complex a subject of investigation as 
the chemical action of light, it is easy to build and easy to over- 
throw. In seeking to give explanations of certain phenomena, the 
last holds good until it is refuted by a new one, which in its turn 
is refuted also; so that in fact we never know where we are, nor 
whether we may abide by what we fancy we know. 

The results obtained by M. Niépce are attributed, first, to the 
action of light. Light had-something to do in producing them, 
without doubt; but as the same results. can be obtained by the 
agency of heat without light, why of course it is not light, but 
heat. You may stop there and take breath, for a gentleman is 
coming along who proclaims your notion as stuff and nonsense ; 
he can produce the same results without either heat or light—in a 
refrigerator—by electricity. Well, we will stop here, if you please. 
Oh no; you must move on, for here comes Professor Ozone, and he 
does not care a fig for your light, nor your heat, nor your electricity : 
he has got something in his pocket. Well, and so has another— 
formic acid. Beat that if you can. But what shall we do with the 
gentlemen who talk of the formation of glucose, and of the green 
salt of uranium? Oh, let them wait till they can explain the fol- 
lowing experiments :— Z , 

1. Take a black and white feather and expose it to the sunshine, 
then apply it to sensitised paper: only the white portions will im- 
press their image. It is the same with black and white chalk or 
marble. ; 

2. Pipeclay or freshly broken porcelain, exposed to the sun’s 
rays, and afterwards applied to sensitised paper, blackened it in the 
parts exposed to the sun, while the non-insolated portions produced 
no effect. 

Many of the experiments made by M. Nitpce have been repeated 
in pure hydrogen and in a luminous vacttum with the same results 
as in the open air. 3 

Now it will not be easy to explain the above experiments by the 
solutions hitherto proposed, and we may still maintain that the 
phenomena of the action of light remain unexplained. 
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The following experiments have recently been made by M. 
Niépce de Saint Victor. Two pieces of cardboard were impreg- 
nated with a solution of nitrate of uranium: one piece was put in 
the sunshine, and both were placed in tin tubes; then the tubes 
were filled with liquid starch, and at the expiration of forty-eight 
hours the two solutions were tested by M. Bareswil’s test, That 
which had been in contact with the solarised cardboard gave a 
slight reduction of a salt of copper, and that which had been in 
contact with the non-solarised cardboard gave no result at all— 
not even a change of colour. 

An experiment still more conclusive, consists in filling a bladder 
with starch, and suspending it in a tube containing a solarised 
cardboard, ‘The result is the same, 

These experiments clearly prove, that when we envelope grapes 
in a paper bag impregnated with nitrate of uranium, nitrate of 
iron, or. tartaric acid, the fruit ought tomature more promptly, 
and contain more sugar. 

Wine exposed to the sun in a glass bottle, hermetically sealed, 
acquires a different taste than when exposed to the sun in a metal 
vessel, It is thought that new wine may be ripened by exposure 
to the sun. : 

Ii is probable that if the wine were put into a blue or violet 
bottle, the action of the light would be more energetic; it would 
also act more favourably upon red wines than upon white. 

M. Niépce de Saint Victor has recently invented a curious and 
ingenious instrument, which it is expected will render important 
assistance in researches upon light, and is very curious in a 
scientific point of view. Itis a solar-pile. Its composition is very 
simple, consisting of a disc of copper and another of zinc, separated 
by a dise of cork, and furnished at the upper extremity with two 
copper wires which meet together. This is plunged into a solu- 
tion of nitrate of uranium and oxalic acid. Under the influence of 
the solar rays the liquid becomes agitated, and enters into what 
may be called a state of ebullition in consequence of the disengage- 
ment of electricity. The zinc is sensibly attacked and forms a 
precipitate, which M. Niépce thinks is oxalate of zinc, It remains 
to experiment with this pile, which will be more economical than 
any other, J.P. 


—~— 


Geelong, Victoria, May 14, 1859. 


Sir,—I have received only two numbers of THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOURNAL out of five this year. In consequence of its being a semi- 
monthly, the number for the 15th is usually omitted. I would sug- 
gest that, for foreign circulation, they should be put up in monthly 
parts. ‘The change of name deprived me of the February number, 
the Society’s Journal having been sent in mistake, in consequence 
of its editor having adopted a similar name to yourown. You 
kindly refer me to page 206, but that is in a missing number. 

Iam glad to see that, since your visit to the “land o’ cakes,” you 
are getting a little into my way of thinking about long focus lenses. 
You can inform Mr, W. Housley that, if the front lens of a half-plate 
combination is not long enough in focal length, he has only to take 
it out and employ the back lens, removing the middle ring, and 
turning the plane face towards the object, use a suitable diaphragm, 
attaching it to a tin camera with a pair of double backs, and he will 
have an excellent achromatic view lens of long focus. At least 
mine was, that I sold to buy a crown grant for 134 acres of the 
Ballarat Gold Fields, which is no doubt the best speculation that 
has been made with a half-plate camera. And the same lens, 
mounted in a tin tube with a good eye-piece attached, will make a 
splendid telescope. 

I see that you accuse me of ignorance for proposing a non-achro- 
matic lens. I have only to remark that I am as well acquainted 
with the theory of optics as most persons who have not reduced it 
to mathematical caleulation. Your remark in the Glossary, “it is 
even asserted that it is impossible to make the chemical and visual 
foci coincident, except for one given condition,” rather proves my 
statement to be correct, coupled with the proof in the pictures, and 
we have a way here of judging the quality of kangaroo tail soup 
by its flavour. 

Tam glad to find large pictures are being taken with long focal 
length lenses, and have no doubt that dry plate negatives can be 
taken instantaneously and reduced as quickly as a positive portrait 
in the wet way, and from my experience say as well. 

Next, I have to remark that our motto is “ Advance, Australia!” 
but in the “Letters to a Young Photographer” the writer has 
omitted M. Gaume’s gutta percha process, which, in my opinion, is 
the greatest discovery in paper photography since Mr. Jordan’s 
application of the rod and the double iodide solution, and will, I 


think, make glass quake for negatives, its advantages are so great: 
first, the paper does not buckle under the rod, it dries in a quarter 
of the time, the pictures are on instead of in the paper, and the 
outlines are sharp; it allows the nitrate and hyposulphite to be 
washed out easily; in fact, it’s the thing. But the benzole must be 
well dried out before the albumen is applied. 

Next, [ wish to propose to the photographic world the use of 
india rubber instead of gun-cotton, a desire being expressed for 
some other substance, I took pictures with it in the year 1850. I dis- 
solved it in benzole, but it would be better no doubt in ether, and it 
hasjbeen added to collodion and found to answer for surgical purposes, 
I think it may answer for astronomical and microscopic pictures. 

I also wish to propose the use of the fluoride of silver as a bath. 
Many years ago it was introduced as an accelerator, but from its 
properties ] think it was not used rightly, the salts with which it 
was associated are not soluble salts, viz., iodide, bromide, chloride, 
&c. Hardwich says it produces a soluble salt with silver, and if so 
it dissolves. out,* it should therefore be used as a bath. Some pho- 
tographers have solicited ideas, I throw out this one, and if it be 
approved I shall be glad to receive communications on the subject 
of the modus operandi pursued. I propose to use in atomic propor- 
tions fluoride of soda or potassium and nitrate of silver, as a bath; 
a field is then open for investigation as to the insoluble salts best 
in the collodion, as it is not probable that the same salts as are 
used in collodion for the nitrate bath would be applicable to the 
fluoride bath. —I am, yours, &c. ANTIPODES. 


[Not so fast, good friend; our ‘opinion being based upon some 
knowledge, practical and theoretical, of optical matters, is not so 
easily changed, in fact it remains just the same as before. Ina 
well-constructed portrait lens, the back combination ought not to 
have any plane surface, but should consist of a bi-convex crossed 
lens of crown or plate-glass, and a concayo-convex of flint glass, 
the concave side being turned towards the convex lens. Now, by 
a removal of the ring, it would be impossible to bring the concave 
side of the flint lens outwards; and in fact it is totally unfitted for 
landscape purposes, by which observation we do not mean to assert 
that no picture can be taken by it, any more than we did with a 
non-achromatic lens, but simply that good pictures cannot be taken 
therewith as a rule, and never equally good in all respects as can be 
obtained by a lens specially constructed for the purpose. We have 
an English motto, “slow and sure,” and we have had no glass-quake 
here. The conversion of the free nitrate of silver into a fluoride 
has already been proposed, but the method suggested by our cor- 
respondent is inapplicable.—Eb.] 
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Correspondence, 


is” We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends, 
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EXPERIMENTS IN PARALLEL DIRECTIONS, 
To the Evrror. 


Smr,—Charles Lamb, if I recollect rightly, in one of his admirablo 
“Essays of Elia,” categorised mankind into two great classes, “those who 
borrow and those who lend.” Had the “gentle Lamb” lived in these days 
of photography, and perused the pages of Tum PuoroaRapnic JOURNAL, we 
can almost certify that his pen would ere this have produced some amusing 
articles on photographers in general, and we could venture to guess under 
what facetious title the present number might have elicited his good 
humour. 

Though Charles Lamb has long slept with the dead, his classification 
remains for our edification, and it appears in daily life we must succumb 
to the division; but when a man finds that he is reckoned in the first 
class, and knows that he is thereby personally wronged, he must either sit 
quietly under the error, and say, with the Turk, ‘‘Alleh kerim!” or at. 
tempt to recover from his false position. Most, I believe, whose hearts 
are not wholly wrong, endeavour to state their justification before their 
friends. In my own case—thanks, Mr. Editor, to you—so able a detence 
has been already set up that itis scarcely worth an attempt to strengthen 
the position ; and I certainly should refrain from occupying a space in 
your Journal, if there were not such a personal accusation and misstate- 
ment in the letter of your correspondent, signed “ C. J. Burnett,” that to 
let it pass without remark would be tantamount to admitting a charge of 
gross plagiarism. I can hardly suspect that the gentlemanly and polite 


* Fancy adding nitrate silver to the bromide, iodide, and chloride, as an accelerator; it 
is @ case in point, 
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rebuke contained in Mr. Glaisher’s reply, published in your Journal of 
August 15th, and originated under almost similar circumstances, has been 
perused by Mr. B; but if so, it has signally failed to conduce to his equa- 
nimity of temper. Old habits are not so easily changed as our garments, 
and a brush on the latter may remove the dust, but the stains remain. 

It seems that your correspondent is determined to walk the world 
alone, or to dispute indiscriminately with those who take the same path; 
and his surface appears to have become so irritable by the fumes of the 
laboratory, that both Mr. Hannaford and myself, quite unintentionally, 
have deeply tested its sensibility, and which, from the developing liquid 
used by Mr. B. containing some impurity — perhaps in the acetic acid 
— has stamped a strong image of our labours, though in my case over- 
development has somewhat fogged and stained the picture; so that 
neither on the ordinary printing paper, nor, I fear, on “uranium” pre- 
pared, nor any other “allied” papers; nor by any other “allied sub- 
stances,” nor by any other “ allied processes,” is the print preserved with 
the lights pure, the half-tones harmonious, the shadows soft: in fact, the 
tone is faulty and the picture sadly defective from its want of truth. 

Mr. Burnett accuses me of having filched from his pamphlet the recom- 
mendation of paraffine, &c., vide p. 212 of last number. Let me, for my 
own justification, positively assert, on the veraeity of a gentleman, that to 
my best belief I have never seen nor in any way made use of his pamphlet ; 
indeed, from the style of the articles lately sent by him to your Journal— 
and the graceful tone of the letter and its lengthened posteript —I should 
be induced to studiously avoid ever ordering the same from my book- 
seller, even at the risk of occasionally experimenting in parallel directions 
with him. 

The use of parafiine oil arose thus:—Passing, about the end of June 
last year, in Regent Road, a shop, then lately opened for the sale of lamps 


[The size of your condensing lenses is not of so much importance as 
regards quantity of light as area of the slider illuminated. With three 
inch lenses you cannot expect to use sliders of more than about one and 
three quarter inches square. 

A quarter-plate portrait combination would answer well as an object 
glass, provided the room in which the lantern is to be used is long enough, 
but in an ordinary room there is not sufficient distance to give the requi- 
site enlargement with such a lens, in which case it requires one of shorter 
focus, for you must remember that with a limited distance between the 
sereen and object, the largest image is produced by the shortest focussed 
lens, as in a microscope; but bear in mind also that the amount of light 
is diminished in equal proportion. Direct your attention to obtaining a 
good light. If you employ an oil lamp, a lump of camphor dissolved 
in the oil materially enhances the illuminating power.—Ep.] 


———————— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. B.—Tuaton.—See our leader in the present number. : 

A. P.—You will be sure to get it at Horne and Thornthwaite’s. 

\Mapcarr.—See our article on the solar camera, and refer to the papers 
therein cited. : : 

KE. Srrocuan.—Your conjecture is correct. 
page 208. eae 

THos. PARKINSON, JuN.—We cannot do so. Our time is too fully oceu- 
pied to permit it. : ; 

Saur, BarkwortH.—Thanks for your kind suggestion, but we prefer to 
be sought rather than to seek. : 

Autcus.—You can procure Mr. Russell Sedgfield’s productions from 
Mr. Bennett, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


See answer to “A. H. B.,” 


J. A. Cuurce (Norwich).—We strongly recommend a trial of the plan 
for paper photography published in our last. In our opinion it is one of 
great promise. 5 

Sunscriper (Colchester).—An over-acid bath produces a very weak 
picture, and demands a protracted exposure of the plate in the camera, 


| | and parafiine oil, and knowing something of its properties, I walked tothe 

ai} nearest chemist’s shop, purchased an empty bottle, and returned for some 
AK of the oil. It was at once tried in various ways for photographic pur- 
poses, and eventually used as stated in my first communication —its 

disagreeable smell having also suggested the addition of benzole. I have 


many negatives taken shortly after. Now this does not quite rest only on 
my own veracity, as several friends used to see the results. On entering 
the house and approaching my working room, they used to say, ‘‘ O there 
is Maddox at his photography again!” from smelling the paraffine some 
steps away. 

In that process, among others, I also employed for sensitising, the 
formula recommended, as far as my memory served, by Mr. Sisson. 
This was noted in my communication to you, and, if needed, might be 
employed as a further argument that I am little desirous of detracting 
from any man’s merits, not even from that of the author of “allied 
substances.” What is the truth of the matter as set out in your Journal? 
—TI have no other guide.—That I was using parafiine oil ten months prior 
to thelpublication of the fertile pamphlet from which I am accused of abstract- 
ing without acknowledgment, which, it appears, claims solid paraftine dis- 
solved in alcohol. 

Had I then rushed to your arms, you might haye saved me, Mr. 
Editor, from such a painful weight of blundering, or being crushed by 
such a heayy chain of reasoning and invective. Had my experiments 
on the paper process begun yesterday, depend on it I should have 
hesitated to send you the result; but as they began in the intervals 
of an arduous practice abroad, shortly after the publication of Le Gray’s 
Nouveau Traité de Photographie of 1851, they may save some of the im- 
putation which, if couched in more gentlemanly language, would not have 
beenignored. If Mr. Burnett desires to preserve his labours intact for 
some posthumous work, silence should be his safeguard; or if he would 
be classed among those who like to enjoy the sunny side of a scientific 
reputation, let me try to persuade him to dip his pen in some one else’s 
toning bath, and soak his papers longer in the cool waters of discretion, 
before he sets up as a photographic usurer, from whom we should all feel 
proud to borrow and pay with the interest of every honourable acknow- 
ledgment,-——I am, yours, &c. R. L, MADDOX, M.D. 

Woolston, September 1, 1859. 


sige 
THE MAGIC LANTERN AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SLIDES. 
To the Eprror. 
Sir,—Having a magic lantern, and wishing to apply it to photographic 
sliders, or rather they to it, I take the liberty of asking your advice. 
The condensers are conyex and plano-conyex, three inches diameter. 
T have taken the front lenses out, and substituted a quarter-plate portrait 
combination, one and three quarter inches diameter. Not getting the 
resulting picture large enough, I next tried a half-plate lens three inches 
diameter, with I think worse results. I then took the front lenses out of 
each combination, with no better result. Is it compulsory for the con- 
densers to be both plano-convex, and to be four and a-half inches diameter, 
as Mr. Hislop in a back number of Tue PHorocrapuic JOURNAL recom- 
mends3? ‘The lamp is a patent Argand, 


If you think I shall not succeed with the above condensers, do you 
think Mr. Hislop’s is a good plan, and will it succeed in the hands of the 
non-genius ? 

Liverpool, August 25, 1859. 

P.S.—I have inquired the price of the two plano-conyex 44 lenses; they 
Do you consider the light strong enough?—J, R. 


T am, yours, &c. dR 


are fourteen shillings, 


in order to produce an impression at all. 

Gin axp WatEr.—We have had a ‘* Windsor soap process” sent to us, 
but only in a joke from a frequent contributor ; it was proposed as an 
infallible method of obtaining clean pictures; so that your “soft soap” 
would be “ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 5 

T, Arrpress, Jun.— We have several times within the last twelve 
months given details of the method of working the honey process, which 
it would not be fair to our readers to repeat again ; we must therefore beg 
you to refer back, when you will find all the information you require. 

One wHo APpROVES.— We have always endeavoured to set forth the 
truth regardless of interest ; in fact, we have no interest personaily but 
in ascertaining truth, We are not, therefore, about to begin now to take 
a different course. We say with the knights of old, “ God defend the 
right.” 

“Rozrert Lowore.— Your experiment has most probably failed in con- 
sequence of your having performed it at too low a temperature. Whena 
particular degree of heat 1s mentioned as a necessary element towards a 
successful result, it is important to consider what scale has been intended 
to be understood for the reckoning. Most French writers refer to the 
centigrade and not to Fahrenheit’s thermometer, when alluding to tem- 
perature. 

To convert one into the other proceed thus : — 

Multiply the number of degrees on the centigrade scale by 1,8, and 
to the sum add 32, which will then show the corresponding degree upon 
Fahrenheit’s scale. - 
Thus, 60° X 1,8 = 108 + 32 = 140°—so that you have been working 
at far too low a degree of heat. i 

To convert Fahrenheit’s scale into that of the centigrade, of course 
the converse holds good, viz. —deduct 32 from the amount given and 
divide the remainder by 1,8. : 

RavTIonane.—It is supposed that the actinic rays effect a reduction, 
more or less, of the silver salt, by the abstraction of oxygen. The free 
acid yields a supply of oxygen, hence the difficulty of abstracting it from 
the silver salt in presence of free acid. It must however be admitted, 
that chemists have not sufficient real knowledge on the subject to speak 
with absolute certainty, and that much is conjectural of what is received 
as explanation. ‘ : a8 : 

To acidify a neutral bath of nitrate of silver for collodion positives, just 
sufficient nitric acid to cause litmus paper to become decidedly red is 
preferable — say about one drop of acid to ten ounces of bath; but for 
negatives, acetic acid is best in our opinion. In this case, if the test paper 
assumes a warm purple hue it is enough. 

The nature of the collodion used should be taken into the account. 
Some kinds show an alkaline re-action, and these require an unusually 
acid bath; others contain free iodine, and then the bath may be neutral 
with advantage. 


All Eprrortat Communications, Booxs FoR Review, &¢., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GHORGH SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, NV. : 

‘All Apvertisements and Lerrers on the Bustess of this Journal, 
should be addressed to the Punusuer, 32, Castle Strect, Liverpool, 
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In our impression of the 1st ultimo we directed special notice 
to the intention contemplated by the managers of the Art Union 
of Manchester, of giving as some of the prizes in the ensuing 
distribution bound volumes of choice photographs. Our atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that there exist at the pre- 
sent moment two separate bodies, bearing designations almost 
identical —in fact, quite so in idea, the words being simply 
transposed. On reference to our remarks it will be seen that 
we regarded The Art Union of Manchester and The Manchester 
Art Union as one and the same association ; but we learn with 
no little surprise that this is by no means the case: the former 
being that from which the advertisement published in our pages 
emanated, the latter being the original body, with which the 
Art Union of Manchester has no connection whatever. We 
learn, however, that Mr. James Law, the Secretary, who is 
responsible for the advertisement, was formerly connected with 
the original body. We know nothing at all about the particulars 
of the rupture, if rupture there has been; but our attention 
having been drawn by private connexions to the fact of there 
being “two Richmonds in the field,’ we consider it a point of 
duty to advise our readers thereof, in case any of them may have 
been inadvertently misled by our observations. 

To an inquiry relative to the morality of a double entendre, 
it was replied, that “if a man means well the more he means 
the better.” So say we relative to these two bodies; but at the 
same time we cannot but think that more good would be likely 
to arise from their union than their separation. 

In consequence of the hints we received we have made 
inquiries relative to the position of the older association, ‘and 
find that it is not in active operation this year, but that it is 
about being remodelled on a more extensive and permanent 
basis, and is expected to reappear next year under very fayour- 
able auspices, and with strong claims to support. We trust 
that photography will not be lost sight of in the new arrangements. 


Onz of the manipulative obstacles alluded to by our contributor 
Dr. Maddox, in his recent paper, is that of obtaining readily an 
even film of albumen. A similar annoyance has occurred to 
others of our subscribers who have wished to procure albumen- 
ised paper by formule not commonly adopted, or on paper 
of a kind not usually kept in stock by the dealers in photo- 
graphic materials: we therefore propose to throw out a hint or 
two relative to the preparation of albumenised paper. 

Many photographers, amongst the amateur section, take great 
pains to procure new-laid eggs only: we believe this to be a 
mistake, and are convinced that ordinary shop eggs, provided 
they emit no offensive odour, answer just as well if not better. 
However that may be, the whites having been separated care 
fully from the yolks, without the membranes enveloping the 
latter having been broken — to insure freedom from accidental 
contamination with which, each egg should be broken sepa- 
rately in a cup— the requisite quantity of the albumen should 
be placed in a wide-mouthed clean bottle: one such as is 
employed for preserved fruits or pickles answers the purpose 
well enough. 

To each ounce of albumen add ten minims of liquor ammoniz, 
and also such quantity of chlorides, bromides, iodides, or mix- 


tures thereof, as may be desired, they being first dissolved in 
water sufficient to effect their solution. Cut up a sheet of thick 
writing paper into small pieces about half an inch square, and 
put them also into the bottle with the other ingredients ; the 
cork or stopper is then to be inserted, and taking the bottle in 
both hands, the contents are to be well shaken up for half an 
hour, or until the whole is in a state of froth. It is then to be 
allowed to repose until the following day, or at any rate for 
several hours. 

An ordinary photographic dish being filled with the prepared 
albumen, by pouring it gently from the bottle into a glass 
funnel, having a piece of clean muslin disposed as a filter, and 
the beak of the funnel restiny on the bottom of the dish to avoid 
the formation of bubbles, the paper is to be floated thereon in 
the usual way, and allowed to remain until the edges cease to 
curl up. The requisite time will vary materially with the kinds 
of paper used. English papers being generally harder and 
more stiff than the foreign kinds, owing to the difference of the 
sizing material, are easier to manipulate if held over a dish 
containing hot water just before floating, both sides of the paper 
being exposed to the influence of the steam for a few moments. 

When the paper can be removed from the surface of the 
albumen without violently curling up, it is to be lifted by one 
corner and allowed to drip for a few minutes, steadying it ina 
yertical position by holding also the adjoining corner with the 
other hand. After dripping for about a minute from one corner, 
the hand that steadied the neighbouring angle to that by which 
the paper was suspended is to be gently raised, so as to become 
in its turn the suspending corner, which proceeding will cause 
the albumen to flow off from a different corner to that whence it 
first dripped, the flow being now at right angles to its former 
direction. After a few seconds—-say half a minute — bring 
the corner next in succession to the highest point, and finally 
the fourth corner upwards, taking care that each one comes 
uppermost in regular succession, so that the drip has flowed 
from each of the four corners. 

If the operation above described has been correctly performed, 
the paper will now be coated on the surface with an even film 
of albumen, scarcely flowing at all. 

The great point to be aimed at is to keep it in the condition 
it now presents — that is, an even brilliant film ; and to this 
this end rapidity in drying mainly conduces. 

The American wooden clips are extremely convenient for 
suspending photographic paper while drying, particularly if a 
common pin be thrust at its upper end, through one piece of 
the wood of which the clips are made, and bent into the form 
of a hook. 

By attaching two of these clips to a sheet of the paper, the 
whole can be suspended in a vertical position from a cord. By 
placing a couple of chairs, one on each side of the fire-place, and 
stretching a string from one of the backs to the other, a conye- 
nient line of suspension is formed. The paper should be hung 
with the plain side towards the fire, and as close as possible, so 
long as scorching is avoided. In about a couple of minutes the 
drying will be complete, and the surface should be smooth and 
brilliant, provided that the manipulations have been correctly 
performed. 
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We regret to find that a neglect of the usual courtesy of 
acknowledging the source of reprinted articles is apparently 
gaining ground in some periodicals. We were not a little suv- 
prised to notice in the number of La Lumiere which was pub- 
lished on the 27th of August last, a translation, very slightly 
altered, of the paper contributed by Dr. Maddox, which had 
previously appeared only in our columns—our surprise not 
being excited by the reproduction of the paper, but by its 
being acknowledged as copied from the Monitewr. As the 
editor of La Lumiere (a French photographic periodical) is 
always supplied with a copy of this Journal it is but reasonable 
to suppose that he must have been aware of the fact that the 
article in the Monitewr was not original, even if so professed. 
However, in order to prevent any question on the subject, we 
addressed a note to M. E. Lacan, the editor of La Linieére, 
drawing attention to the fact; but as he has taken no notice 
thereof, we presume that he approves the proceeding. If so we 
are extremly sorry that such should be the case, for we have 
hitherto regarded the publication in question as holding a posi- 
tion that such a course could only degrade. 

We find also the same article copied into La Revue Photo- 
graphique, but without any acknowledgment at all. 

We fear that it is undoubtedly true that some English and 
American Journalists may have acted towards our French con- 
temporary in the same manner as that of which we complain, 
but it is a proceeding that should be unquestionably discoun- 
tenanced. An extract acknowledged is a compliment — un- 
acknowledged it is an insult. What a pity that the omission 
ofafew letters should be allowed to work so important a change 
for the worse ! 


From the numerous inquiries which we have from time to time 
received, both from professional and amateur photographers, for 
advice relative to colouring their productions, we cannot avoid 
being aware that the subject is one of considerable importance 
to many of our readers. Personally we have been unable to afford 
any assistance in the matter, being totally unaquainted with the 
practical part of painting; but we can scarcely regret it so far as 
our subscribers are concerned, because our own want of know- 
ledge has been the cause of obtaining for them a more lucid and 
genuine set of instructions, as to the best method of proceeding, 
than has hitherto been published in any form. The more practical 
parts of the series are still in course of publication. The author 
is an artist of considerable reputation, actively engaged in the 
pursuit of his profession; and he has most liberally offered to 
enhance the value of his communications by affording advice 
through the medium of this Journal to those desirous of obtain- 
ing it, and criticism upon the essays of those who may be reducing 
his instructions to practice. To this end, specimens may be 
forwarded to Alfred H. Wall, Esq., 11, The Terrace, Walworth, 
accompanied by stamped directed envelopes for their return. 
As the necessary advice and criticisms will be published, it will 
be as well for each applicant to assume some pseudonym — for 
the truth unadulterated, though very wholesome, is not always 
palatable. 

We are sure that all who have seen the productions of Mr. 
Wall will most readily appreciate the value of his advice and 
the generosity which dictates his kind offer. 


OBITUARY.—Mr. ANDREW ROSS. 

Tr is with sincere regret that we notice the decease of Mr. 
Andrew Ross, the well-known and deservedly celebrated opti- 
cian, whose name is familiar not only to most photographers, 
but also to men of science generally, whose pursuits demand the 
use of optical instruments of a high character. 

Our personal acquaintance with him commenced some six- 
teen or seventeen years ago, but his reputation was well known 
to us several years prior to that time. 


Mr. Ross was not merely a manufacturer of optical instru-. 


ments, but an optician in the most extended sense of the word ; 


one who thoroughly comprehended the laws of optical science, 
and was as well versed in the theoretical as in the practical 
details of his calling. He was a clever mathematician, a cau- 
tious and careful observer of all phenomena bearing upon his 
occupation ; not easily induced to adopt any novelty until he 
had well considered it from every possible point of view, and it 
was then only from a thorough conviction of its advantage that 
he finally took such into favour 

He was slow in admitting the commercial importance of 
photography, hence he was not induced without considerable 
difficulty to embark in the manufacture of photographic lenses ; 
and it was only by the continued perseverance of his son, Mr. 
Thomas Ross, that he was at last persuaded to bring his exten- 
sive optical knowledge to bear upon the subject. 

To him scientific men are indebted for many valuable improve- 
ments in the telescope, microscope, and in the optical parts of 
photographers’ apparatus. In his endeavours to overcome 
difficulties connected with any one of the classes of instruments 
named, he not unfrequently hit upon a principle specially appli- 
cable to another, and thus each in turn received benefit from his 
attention to those allied. 

It is now about thirty years since he first settled in London, 
and his career commenced by his constructing a very accurate 
dividing engine, for producing the scales on astronomical and 
other scientific instruments. By the introduction of Mr. Solly, 
he constructed for Mr. Valentine a microscope of a much higher 
class than any that had been hitherto attempted — the optical 
parts consisting of doublets and triplets —and for this he received 
from the Society of Arts the Gold Isis Medal, and the sum of 
fifty guineas ; but his great fame was due in the first instance to 
the excellence of his productions in connexion with the Achro- 
matic Microscope, and the article ‘‘ Microscope,” in the Penny 
Cyclopedia, was written by him. 

Karly in the year 1831 a microscope was constructed by Mr. 
Andrew Ross, based upon the important discovery made by Mr. 
Joseph Jackson Lister, and communicated to the Royal Society 
in 1829, relative to the means of correcting the aberrations of 
microscopic achromatic objectives, and from that time the value 
of this instrument as a means of scientific research takes date. 
So rapid afterwards were the improvements he effected in the 
construction of microscopic lenses, that the errors of sphericity 
and dispersion were balanced to that degree of perfection that 
merely covering the object to be viewed with the thinest piece of 
glass (then about the two-hundredth part of an inch in thickness) 
was sufficient to disturb the corrections. ‘This peculiarity was 
first detected by Mr. Ross; but he no sooner discovered it than 
he applied a remedy, the particulars of which he communicated 
to the Society of Arts in 1887, and for this important discovery 
and clever correction he again received from that body the Gold 
Isis Medal. 

In the year 1837 Mr. Andrew Ross was again presented by 
the same society with the Silver Medal, for his invention of the 
Spherometer, an instrument adapted for the determination of 
the radii of curvature of lenses, especially of the smaller kind, 
these being by far the most difficult to ascertain correctly. 

In the construction of refracting telescopes, whether for 
astronomical or terrestrial purposes, Mr. Ross was equally 
eminent, and his name attached has always been regarded as a 
certificate of excellence. In fact, some of Mr. Ross’s astrono- 
mical telescopes have been said to surpass any others. In the 
production of these instruments he was assisted by his son-in- 
law, Mr. J. H. Dallmeyer, a native of Prussia. ; 

Tt is however in connexion with photographic lenses’ that 
our readers will recognise Mr. Ross's chief claim to their regret, 
and rightly so, for from the very earliest rise of our fascinating 
pursuit he was in constant communication with those who have 
been the pioneers for smoothing and removing the optical diffi- 
culties that beset the paths of photographers. Many of those 
difficulties have been overcome altogether, some have been 
palliated, and others still remain to be vanquished. 
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In this branch of his business he was assisted by his son, Mr. 
Thomas Ross, who, as we before remarked, was the means of at 
last almost compelling his father’s attention to photographic 
optical requirements, and the management of that department 
was very naturally confided to the son; in fact, for the last nine 
or ten years that branch may be said to have been entirely 
under the control of Mr. Thomas Ross, of course aided in the 
scientific part by the talents of his father. 

The first photographic lens sent out by Mr. Ross was for a 
lady, Mrs. Massy; it consisted of but two lenses in contact. 
The next was made for the great promoter of English photo- 
graphy, the Honourable Henry Fox Talbot, and here, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Thomas Ross, the lenses were separated some- 
what, he having noticed the additional “ flatness of field” pro- 
duced by the separation of the components of the “ Ramsden’s 
eyepiece.” But in this as in a third lens made for Mr. Henry 
Collier the curvature of field was such as would not be endured 
now for a moment; and in order to overcome the difficulty that 
was then regarded as nearly insurmountable, the damp sensitive 
paper was pressed between two glasses ground to the requisite 
curvature. 

Of course photographers know well enough that this defect no 
longer exists, thanks to Professor Petzval, to whose talent we 
all owe the portrait lens as now generally made—though by the 
way, many do not know this fact, the learned professor’s name 
being more often solely connected in imagination with the 
orthoscopic lens. It was from seeing one of Professor Petzval’s 
portrait lenses, made by M. Voigtlander (the father of the 
present one), that Mr. Ross went to work in the same direction — 
not by any servile copying, but by examining the principles 
upon which it was formed, and bringing his practical knowledge 
to bear upon it. The first landscape camera and lens made by 
Mr. Ross is now in the possession of the Rev. J. B. Reade, and 
his first portrait combination in that of Mr. Fox Talbot, for 
whom he also constructed a lens for enlarging from negatives, 
calculated expressly to increase to the extent of four diameters. 

The operation, though not well adapted for paper, was how- 
ever found to answer with daguerreotype. 

At the Great Exhibition of 1851 he received for his photo- 
graphic camera and double combination lens the Council Medal, 
and also for his labours in assisting the jurors an Assistant 
Juror’s Medal. 

In Mr. Ross’s decease men of science haye sustained a great 
loss; and photographers, though they will feel it less than 
others in consequence of his son filling the gap in their behalf, 
have been severed from one intimately connected with the rise 
and progress of their engrossing pursuit, 

peste vy Shain i 


ON THE PARAFFINEsPAPER PROCESS. 
By R. L. Mappox, M.D. 


Ir, on perusal, you should find the following remarks of any im- 
portance as a continuation to my previous communications on the 
use of paraffine waxed-paper, may I solicit the favour of their ap- 
pearing in your Journal. The interest you have shown on the 
subject, and the attention you think it to merit, have induced me 
to continue iny experiments, and I trust not without some progress. 

In the previous formule, bees’-wax had been used; but Mr. 
Jennings, chemist, Southampton, having handed me some Japan 
vegetable-wax, which is said to vary considerably in chemical con- 
stitution from the former, though possessing closely allied physical 
properties, I determined on giving it a trial in conjunction with 
paraffine oil, anticipating an advantage in the reduction of the 
silver salts by its use. 

Some ordinary paraffine oil was filtered through well-dried 
animal charcoal; to each ounce twenty grains of the vegetable- 
wax in shreds was added, aiding the solution by setting the bottle 
in hot water; also five grains crushed iodide, and one grain bro- 
mide of ammonium —no free iodine being used. Papers already 
albumenised by your formula were soaked for twenty minutes in 
the filtered solution, dried and sensitised by the formula originally 
given, which, as an error occurred in the quantity of nitrate of 
silver, I here repeat corrected. 


Dissolve forty grains of nitrate of silver in two drachms of dis- 
tilled water, add one grain of bromide of potassium, shake well, then 
add gradually ten drachms distilled water, four drachms Beaufoy’s 
acetic acid, and four grains citric acid. Filter for use. The papers 
were floated on this until they rested quite flat and appeared nearly 
uniform in colour, then treated similarly to the former papers. 

The first negatives were sent for your inspection. I found the 
papers thus prepared possessed of much greater sensibility to light 
as compared with those prepared with bees’-wax: dry, they 
afforded negatives on three seconds’ exposure to sunlight with a 
double combination lens when treated by the quick method of de- 
velopment, though by the slow method they gave no image; but 
thirty seconds’ exposure gave dense negatives with the gallic acid 
developer. 

A piece of paper thus prepared was placed over a negative which 
had been taken by four seconds’ exposure in shade, with Mr. 
Jennings’s negative collodion (which, by the way, I mention as 
excellent for the dry process, being exceedingly rapid, and giving 
good density), and gave, on instantaneous exposure to moderate 
light, a positive by development on immersion in solution of aceto- 
sulphate of iron, This experiment was repeated many times, vary- 
ing the exposure and strength of the solution: some essays gave 
excellently toned pictures, but often before I could remove them 
they became dingy and discoloured. This led to the use of a 
double salt of sulphate of iron and magnesia as a developer, with 
the addition of citric acid, but it only produced red pictures, which 
were not stable in the hyposulphite solution, turning purple all over 
after the use of honey, though in the developer the whites were 
well preserved. I should however observe that it was placed in 
the same hyposulphite bath as those negatives developed with 
gallic or pyrogallic acids, hence the tint, I suspect. : ‘ 

When carrying out with the camera some comparative experti- 
ments on the sensitiveness of papers prepared with bees’ wax, and 
with Japan vegetable-wax in paraffine oil, on trying to develope 
one of the pictures by pyrogallic solution, so tardy was the de- 
velopment that I concluded that the slide must have been forgotten 
to be drawn up, especially as I was temporarily surprised by a 
young cow rushing towards me with somewhat of wilfulness; so 
on not seeing any vestige of a picture after the usual time, I washed 
off the pyrogallic solution, pulled the paper several times through 
water, and set it aside in blotting-paper for future use. On re- 
moving it next day I was surprised to find the picture developed. 
and very fairly out, the paper being perfectly dry. To try and 
continue this development it was wetted, the blotting-paper 
damped, and again set aside —the density increased but little; 
afterwards it was soaked in honey and water, as you suggested, 
but it scarcely altered. It had been exposed thirty seconds in 
sunlight. Another negative was taken on. similar paper, exposure 
the same, developed by the pyrogallic solution until fairly visible, 
then washed in water and in honey and water, and set aside like 
the previous one, as also one developed by the ferro-sulphate of 
magnesia, They darkened only in a trifling degree. After five 
days they were each put in hypo solution, and Lnow forward these 
with others. ; ; 

Continuing the experiments with Japan vegetable-wax, I tried 
the effect of lamplight to print by. Prepared paper was placed 
under the previously-named negative, and exposed for twenty 
minutes near a moderator lamp: no image visible. It was left all 
night in previously used gallic acid solution, and you will find it 
amongst the rest of fair intensity. Indeed, to prepare many of 
the papers by candle-light, I fear I have to attribute a considerable 
number of apparently overdone pictures, though generally the light 
was protected by yellow paper. 

Te question  ctil ae as to the best solvent for the Japan 
vegetable-wax, which by Sthaner is said to differ considerably from 
bees’-wax— “double the quantity of oxygen and palmitic acid 
combined with the oxide of glycocyle.” I have papers prepared 
with it in other solvents combined with paraffine oil, but hitherto 
have not found the sensitiveness equal to those prepared by the plan 
given above; nor have I found free iodine of much use in the solu- 
tion, nor sensitising both sides. : : 

It appears that the papers, when compared with bees -wax pre- 
pared papers, are more readily impressed by light both in time and 
quality ; and I believe that vegetable-wax greatly assists in car- 
rying on the molecular change first determined by the action of 
light, though how much may be due to the paraffine oil I cannot 
say ; for from former experiments on silver solutions with paraftine 
oil, connected with the reduction of metallic silver, I was induced 
to continue its use in combination with some hydro-carbon in the 
paper process. It seems worth further trial. Ihave not yet used 
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the papers damp, but purpose doing so—also after treatment with 
or some deliquescent salts. The papers unfortunately thus 
dare very stiff and parchment like, especially when albu- 
menised, and require close pressing to the glass of slide. 

Trusting your superior knowledge in matters of photography 
may suggest some useful modification, I leave the subject in your 
hands for such remarks as you may think valuable or necessary. 
In conclusion, allow me to thank you for the assistance you have 
already rendered by calling attention to the subject, with the 
addition of very useful hints in the pages of THe PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOURNAL. 

September 19, 1859. 


[With regard to the use of honey and water for the purpose of 
continuing the slow development which appeared in the manner 
described by the author of the preceding paper, it does not appear 
from his account of the operation that he added any free nitrate of 
silver thereto; that we consider absolutely requisite, in order to 
obtain an adequate effect—though a very small quantity should be 
sufficient — probably a drop or two of a twenty or thirty grain 
solution.—ED. ] 


a 
WOODWARD’S SOLAR CAMERA, 


We are always ready to afford every opportunity of expressing 
their sentiments to those who differ from us in opinion, and are not 
over particular about allowing personalities directed solely against 
ourself to appear — consequently we readily give admission to the 
following :— 
WOODWARD'S SOLAR CAMERA. 
To the Eprror. 

Srr,—Having read your long and disparaging account of the above- 
named instrument, wherein you give your own ideas and plans how some- 
thing better may be constructed, allow me to say some little on the same 
subject. 

There are numbers in this country who have made contrivances to 
enlarge photographs, Six or seven years back I made an instrument by 
which I could considerably increase the size of a photograph, and from 
all I have read or seen, it is the nearest approach to Mr. Woodward's 
solar camera. This instrument I sold to an artist in this town, who has 
used it ever since, until he saw the American camera, which he pro- 
nounced perfection, and now uses no other, 

The arrangements you descrile I haye tried long since (?), excepting 
with an orthoscopic lens: those who may be induced to try that, with any 
other of your arrangements, will (like me) experience expense, loss of 
time, and certain disappointment. 

You seem disposed to write it down simply because Mr. Woodward has 
patented it, You cannot have the slightest knowledge of the scientific 
construction, or wherein it outsteps all other contrivances. 

This instrument took Mr. Woodward, not days or weeks, but years to 
perfect it, as it now is given tous. This useful and beautiful instrument 
well deserves to be protected by a patent. It certainly met with similar 
opposition in America; many claimed to be the inventor, but, like me, 
they knew nothing of its construction or worth. The result is, in America 
every respectable artist has Woodward’s sular camera. So it will be in 
this country ere long. I can give you a host of names that will certify to 
its usefulness and perfection. Even young as it is here, many who were 
hostile now possess it. 

You say you saw Mr. Kilburn’s instrument, and the pictures taken by 
it, which you pronounce inferior to those by Mr. Wenham. ll this is 
possible. We all consider Mr. Kilburn a very clever artist, and would 
expect something good from him. An allowance must be made—Mr. 
Kilburn has but just received his camera, and, from his other business, he 
may not have had time to perfect himself in the working of it. It will be 
seen yet that he can produce good and satisfactory pictures. I know what 
I can do myself, and I am confident he'can and will do the same. Iam 
able to produce life-size pictures, with a quarter-plate portrait lens in con- 
nection with the solar camera, by sun-light, in two minutes, such as 
require no artist to retouch. I will increase in length a straight line on 
the edge of a half-plate picture to twelve or more feet, free from the 
slightest distortion. I cannot believe that any of the plans you have 
given on Mr. Wenham’s method can come near this. 

I challenge all the photographic world to produce a picture that can 
bear the slightest comparison to one I can produce by Woodward's solar 
camera.—l am, sir, yours respectfully, JOHN ATKINSON, 
Liverroon. 

With regard to our correspondent’s observations relative to Mr. 
Kilburn, we haye only to assert that the latter is quite able to use 
effectually either the camera in question or any other photographic 
instrument, ‘ 

As to whether a portrait requires touching by an artist or not 


before a purchaser would be content with it — is it not a matter of 
opinion ? 


Our correspondent seems to ignore the fact that we take ex- 
ception to Mr. Woodward’s camera because it is zdentical with Mr. 
Wenham’s method, and consequently not new. Ifthe one can pro- 
duce a perfect picture, why so must the otber. 

We of course pass by without remark the charge of our alleged 
want of knowledge of the principle of Mr. Woodward’s camera; but 
take leave to remind Mr. Atkinson that our comments upon the sub- 
ject were elicited by his own and Mr. Woodward’s previous letters. 
We had purposely avoided going into the question from a fear lest 
we should be called on to condemn —a fear arising from what we had 
read of the construction of the camera in the pages of some of our 
contemporaries; but as the subject was brought prominently 
under our notice, we could not do otherwise than we have done. 
So long as we have the honour of conducting this or any other 
periodical, we mean to express our honest convictions without 
favour or affection. We will not go out of our way to express an 
unfavourable opinion; but when invited or otherwise called upon 
to express one, it must be an honest one. 

We now append the following on Mr. Atkinson’s side of the 
argument. 

4 COLOSSAL PHOTOGRAPH. 
To the Evrtor. 

Sm,—My first trial for a photograph of large dimensions has been 
successful, 

I haye printed by the developing process, on Saturday, September 10th, 
a full length and “ sharp” image (portrait) on an entire piece of calico, of 
eight-and-a-half by five-and-a-half feet. I was obliged to stop the print- 
ing three times, as the sky was cloudy and the sun not strong, but 
finished the printing in about ten minutes. 

I have printed about forty in the last fortnight, all on large-sized smooth 
Whatman’s paper; they are nearly all successful, and are now exhibited 
in my new gallery for life-size pictures.—I am, yours, &c, 

Havelock Buildings, Bold Street, P. C. STORTZ, 

Liverpool, September 19th, 1859. 
We have yet more to add — but enough for the present. 


Hritish Association, 


ABERDEEN MEETING, SEPTEMBER, 1859. 
sae 


(From our Special Reporter.) 


As this Journal is essentially a photographic organ, it is not our 
province to notice the papers on general Science brought before 
the various Sections. The scope of our art lay within the proceed- 
ings of Section A (Mathematical and Physical Science), and Section 
B (Chemical Science). 

One or two circumstances, however, gave special interest to 
the Aberdeen Meeting, to which we may devote a small space 
before passing on to the strictly photographic part of the subject. 

In the first place, the presidency of H.R.H. the Prince Consort 
gave an ecldt to that meeting that in a pecuniary sense made 
it the most successful one in the history of the British Asso- 
ciation, the members and associates numbering nearly 2600 (a 
number unprecedented in its now long career), embracing the 
high-born in station and the distinguished in Science, Art, and 
Commerce. The Continent of Europe was ably represented in its 
men of genius, and America sent some of her most distinguished 
savans, ven Syria had its representative in Mr. Antonius 
Ameuney, who delighted Section E with a paper On the Arab 
Speaking Population of the World—no less by the broad and en- 
ightened views which he enunciated than by his thorough 
knowledge of our language, which enabled him to lay his state- 
ments before his auditory in a perfectly clear manner, while his 
inished style and ready wit gave point to his address. 

Another source of more local interest which marked the late 
meeting was the inauguration of the very elegant Music Hall, 
in which took place the conversazioni and general lectures. 
Among the many fine buildings of which the “ Granite City” can 
boast the new County Buildings, to which is attached the Music 
Hall, will take high rank—not only for the chasteness of the archi- 
ectural style, exterior and interior, but for their perfect adaptability 
o the special purposes for which the whole have been designed. 
The acoustic properties of the great hall reflect the highest credit 
on the architect, and its appearance upon the late occasion, 
when filled with the rank and beauty of the surrounding country, 
was light, elegant, and graceful. Nor has the important point 
of ventilation been overlooked, as was proved by the moderate 
temperature of the building when filled to overflowing during the 
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recent meetings. The possession of this noble Hall and the splendid 
suite of rooms attached, gave to the local authorities and officers of 
the Association “ ample room and verge enough” for the purposes 
indicated above, which the British Association we believe nowhere 
else enjoyed to the same extent, except in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. The meetings of the various Sections took place in the 
Marischal College, which wastemporarily vacated for the time being. 
The accommodation thus afforded was excellent. 

On the general sectional proceedings we shall make no com- 

ment, except on the mode of preparing the business of the meeting, 
which, as at present practised, we think objectionable. 
_ The present method of arranging the proceedings day by day dur- 
ing the meeting necessitates haste anda want of method in the con- 
duct of the business, which result in important papers being only 
half read and a precipitancy in the closing of discussions which is 
detrimental to advancement in Science, and not courteous to the 
gentlemen whose papers have cost much thought, labour, and 
anxiety. How often, as “iron sharpeneth iron,” does the contact 
of thought and the abrasion of mind evolve important truths, give 
more point and consistency to the paper read, and advance in a true 
sense the knowledge of the world! As twelve months elapse 
between this meeting and its successor, there is time for those 
gentlemen having experiments in progress, and others to whose 
mind subjects of interest present themselves ere the next meeting 
at Oxford, to prepare carefully—and not hurriedly as is toomuch 
the system at present—to bring certain definite questions before the 
Association in its various departments. The system of receiving 
papers up to almost the last hour of the Association's meeting 
encourages procrastination, which is not only the thief of the 
author’s time but of the members who take an interest in the sub- 
jects brought before the sections. We would suggest, therefore, in 
order to economise the short time to which the annual meetings of 
the British Association is confined, that a precise period before each 
yearly meeting be fixed for receiving papers (not the names of 
papers), and that none be received after such date. ‘That all 
papers should be complete, both in the text and the diagrams, to 
prevent the evil (of which we have too much reason to complain in 
connexion with the late meeting) of gentlemen of even high scien- 
tific position apologising for unfinished papers and not fully digested 
thought upon their subjects. Our plan would enable the proper 
officials to have printed and ready for circulation among the mem- 
bers and associates, on the first day of meeting, the Jowrnal of 
Sectional Proceedings, containing the business of the whole week 
methodically and carefully arranged ‘for each day, thus giving 
some time for the preparation and discussion of every subject 
brought forward. 

We confess we have an opinion that a properly conducted dis- 
cussion frequently brings out more important facts relative to 
a given subject than is contained in the paper which provokes 
it. Some better system for the conduct of the discussions than 
at present exists should be adopted, in order to prevent the 
time of the sections being frittered away, as happened in many 
cases at the Aberdeen meeting. We would only allude to one 
instance which occurred on the last day of the sectional meetings. 
In section A no fewer than thirty papers were put down to be read 
on that day. The opinion of a certain learned professor was 
challenged on an important point, and the gentleman (to whose 
opinion all reflective minds pay deference) proposed to occupy the 
section only a few minutes; but, notwithstanding his own promise 
and the known amount of business for the day, the worthy profes- 
sor spoke for more than an hour on his pet subject. Similar instances 
of useless loquacity (in which speakers repeated themselves fre- 
quently) might be adduced. Enough has been said, however, to 
illustrate our opinion that a fixed period should be given to each 
speaker, who ought to come to the section prepared (owing to the 
method we have proposed of giving due notice of the subjects to be 
brought forward each day) to condense his address so as to keep 
within the specified time for all who take part in the discussions. 

It would perhaps be advantageous that the authorities of the 
British Association should discourage the scientific discursiveness 
of its members. Pope says, “one science only can one genius fit.” 
There may be mathematical minds of sufficient magnitude to prepare 
subjects in more than one department of general knowledge, but 
the instances are few. One carefully-prepared and well-digested 
paper on the subject of science or art to which the lifeand solicitude 
of the writer has been specially devoted, would be more likely to 
add to our stock of knowledge, and advance the cause of science, 
than numerous crudely-prepared papers on various subjects, as in 
the late meeting were eliminated from the mental manufactories of 
some learned gentlemen, foreign and English. 
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Lastly we would suggest that the Council of the British Associa- 
tion should discourage at its meetings the growing evil of allowing 
any gentleman — be he English or foreign — bringing indiscrimi- 
nately and prominently forward patented articles of little value, 
with the sole view of advertising, with the apparent sanction of the 
Association, perhaps worthless inventions. If such patented in- 
ventions are really valuable there are legitimate modes of adver- 
tising them other than in the section rooms of a learned society. 
Certainly great caution at least ought to be exercised in their 
admission at the Association meetings. 

To turn to other and more pleasant subjects connected with the 
Aberdeen Meeting, we muy say that the opening address of the 
Royal President took the audience by surprise ; and if he omitted 
to review, as is usually the case in such addresses, the advance of 
Science during the past year—bringing prominently before the 
members the more salient points of progress in the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge during that period—yet there was so 
much force and truth in the address, that the vast assembly was 
astonished and delighted at the wide range of his Royal High- 
ness’s knowledge, and that he could in our language place the 
conceptions of his mind so faultlessly before his audience. The 
Royal Consort of our beloved and gracious Sovereign has raised 
himself by his able address on this occasion in the estimation of the 
thoughtful portion of her Majesty’s subjects. 

Supplementary to the intellectual treat provided by the Associa- 
tion in the Sections and in the Music Hall, local bodies had opened 
at the same time, for the delectation and amusement of the visitors 
to the city and of the general public, photographic, archeological, 
and horticultural exhibitions, an exhibition of historical portraits and 
objects of antiquity, and collections illustrating the geology, &c., 
of the North of Scotland—to all of which the members of the 
British Association were admitted on showing their tickets. The 
admirable manner in which these various collections and exhibitions 
were organised by the gentlemen to whom the arrangements were 
intrusted, exhibited great taste, judgment, and intelligence, which 
reflected much honour on their native city. In the excellent 
Photographic Exhibition we took of course especial interest, and 
elsewhere will be found an estimate of the principal pictures. 

At both the conversagioni many objects of high interest were 
arranged around the great hall, and the music of the organ (though 
the instrument was unfinished) lent its influence to enhance the 
pleasure of the crowded assemblies. The appearance of the hall 
filled by company was brilliant in the extreme. If the assem- 
blage present on each of those occasions — mainly drawn from 
the northern counties as no doubt it would be (Aberdeenshire of 
course being best represented)—can be taken as a type of the 
womanly beauty and manly proportion and strength of the North 
of Scotland, it would compare most favourably with that of any 
other city or town in her Majesty’s dominions. The idea of holding 
these soirées is a happy one, for at them grave men of science can 
unbend and fraternise with the less cultivated portion of the public. 
On the evenings of these assemblies the interior of the hall 
was a study for an artist. The varied colours of the ladies’ cos- 


tumes— the stream of black-coated and white-neckclothed gentle- 
men almost vainly endeavouring to effect locomotion among the 


wilderness of crinoline—here and there a Highland costume or 
foreign dress giving variety to our English attire—the delightful 
babel of tongues, foreign and domestic (among which could be de- 
tected the peculiar accents of Belfast, Kilkenny, Cork, aud Dublin, 
the more musical though not less varied sounds from southern 
counties, the broken English of some French, German, or Russian 
savant, mixed up faintly with the predominating utterances of our 
Scottish friends)—all conduced to render the scene at once animated 
and pleasant to both eye and ear. 

We must not omit to add that Messrs. Smith, Beck, and Beck, of 
London, exhibited at the soirées some of their educational, one of 
their students’, and one of their most complete achromatic micro- 
scopes, combining the highest magnifying power with the greatest 
delicacy of mechanical arrangement. The light used with them 
was their improved belmontine lamp. Whilst these instruments 
received a very large share of attention, those which attracted the 
greatest notice were their achromatic stereoscopes, In w hich were 
exhibited Mr. Warren de la Rue’s photographic views of the Sun, 
Moon, and Saturn. In the first advantage having been taken (for 
the production of the stereoscopic effect) of the rotation on the 
sun’s axis, and the consequent change in the position of the spots. 
Whilst in the last the same effect was produced by combining 
photographs from two lithographic views, drawn from micrometri- 
cal measurement, taken at an interval of three years, the result 
being obtained from the difference in the plane of the orbit as 
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viewed from the earth. The stereoscopic effect produced by all of 
them was most satisfactory, and showed the advantage of this 
mode of examining the form of the celestial bodies. 

The admirable arrangements made by the local officers of the 
Association, aided by the hearty co-operation of the Lord Provost, 
tended greatly to the success of the meeting at Aberdeen. To 
Mr. White, one of the local secretaries, we are indebted for much 
neplatence, and we take this opportunity of acknowledging his kind 
aid. 


We shall now proceed to give those papers connected with the art 
of photography which we were enabled to procure or report, with 


some portions of the discussions which followed the reading of 


them, 


The following is extracted from the Report of the Kew Com- 
mittee :— 


Since the last Meeting of the Association, the unfortunate death of Mr. 
Welsh has retarded the experiments with the Photoheliograph, but from time to 
time they have been gone on with, at first by Mr. Chambers, who obtained some 
very fair results, and latterly by Mr. Beckley, as his other duties have per- 
mitted ; and in order that they might be prosecuted more continuously, the 
Committee have fitted up a photographic room in close contiguity to the instru- 
ment. This addition to the photographic establishment has heen attended with 
the most promising results; and the Committee have satisfaction in reporting 
that the difficulties which have hitherto presented themselves in the way of a 
daily photographic record of the sun appear to be almost entirely surmounted. 
Since the erection of the photographic room, Mr. Beckley has been enabled to 
make a series of experiments, and has turned his attention to the exact deter- 
mination of the chemical focus of the Photoheliograph, which there was reason 
to suspect did not correspond precisely with the visual focus; for although the 
chromatic aberrations of the ohject-glass had been specially corrected in order 
to obtain that result, the secondary-glass, which magnified the image, was not 
so corrected. It has been found, after repeated trials, that the best photo- 
graphic definition is obtained when the sensitised plate is situated from 1-10th 
to 1-8th of an inch beyond the visual focus in the case of a 4-inch picture; and 
that when this adjustment is made, beautiful pictures are obtained of the sun, 
four inches in diameter, which still bear magnifying with a lens of low power, 
and show considerable detail on the sun’s surfaces besides the spots, which are 
well defined. Mr. De la Rue, by combining two pictures obtained by the 
Photoheliograph at an interval of three days, has produced a stereoscopic image 
of our luminary, which presents to the mind the idea of sphericity. Under Mr. 
De Ja Rue’s direction, Mr. Beckley is making special experiments, having for 
their object the determination of the kind of sensitive surface best suited for 
obtaining perfect pictures ; for it has been found that the plates are more liable 
to stains of yarious kinds, known to photographers, under the circumstance of 
exposure to intense sun-light, than they would be if employed in taking ordi- 
nary pictures in the camera. Now that the photographic apparatus has been 
brought to a workable state, Mr. De la Rue and Mr. Carrington, joint Secre- 
taries of the Astronomical Society, propose to devote their attention to the best 
means of registering and reducing the results obtained by the instrument, pro- 
vided the funds which may be necessary are placed at their disposal. The 
difficulties which have stood in the way of bringing the Photoheliograph into an 
efficient state of work were such as it required no ordinary degree of perse- 
verance to surmount; and the Committee have therefore the greater satisfaction 
in reporting that these have been overcome, in so far as to render the Photo- 
heliograph a valuable recording instrument :—the minor improvements still 
contemplated have for their object the production of pictures as free as possible 
from the spots and blemishes to which all photographs are liable, and sun- 
pictures in particular.” 


Friday, September 16th. 
SECTION A. 


Mr. A. Cravprt, I.R.8., read short papers On the Stereoscopic 
Angle; On the Focus of Object Glasses; On the Stereomonoscope ; 
and On a Changing Diaphragm for Double Achromatic Combina- 
tions. 

Our reporter was unfortunately engaged in another section 
when these papers were read. Mr. Claudet not haying quite 
completed his MS. in time for the meeting, was unable to furnish 
us with abstracts, but has promised them in time for our next 
publication. 


Saturday, September 17th. 
Section A. 
ON A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS. 
By. Tuomas Surron. * 


Jp to the present time no lens which has been tied by photogra- 
phers for the purpose of copying architectural subjects has been 
capable of rendering correctly the image of a straight line in the 
margin of the picture. When the common form of the photo- 


graphic view lens is used, which consists of an achromatic menis- 
cus, placed with its concave side towards the object, and with a 
stop at some distance in front, the marginal lines of the picture 
which should be straight are rendered concave towards the centre 
of the picture; and when the Petzval view lens is used, which 
consists of an achromatic meniscus, placed with its convex side to 
the view, and a much smaller achromatic concave lens placed at a 
certain distance behind it, and having a stop in contact with it, the 
marginal lines of the picture which should be straight are rendered 
convex towards the centre of the picture. In fact no photograph 
of an architectural subject taken with the lenses in common use 
will bear the test of a straight edge applied to the marginal lines, 
which are always curved either inwards or outwards. 

In the present paper I will describe a combination which I have 
invented, by which the above effects of distortion are totally ob- 
viated, and which gives an image that is mathematically perfect. 
I may add that this lens was recently tested by a Committee of 
the Photographic Society of Scotland against the best forms of the 
common lenses, made by the most celebrated makers, Voigtlander, 
Ross, Goddard, &c., and it was pronounced to be the only lens 
which gave an undistorted image — at the same time that it satis- 
fied all the conditions of a good lens. 

The conditions for obtaining an image free from distortion are 
these :— 

Ist. The axis of every pencil must emerge from the combination 
in a direction parallel to that of incidence. 

2nd. The axis of every pencil must pass through a certain fixed 
point. 

ard. The image of every luminous point of the object must be 
formed at the point where the axis of the pencil meets the focus+ 
sing screen. 

These conditions are rigorously fulfilled by the lens which Ihave 
invented and will now describe. 

The combination is a symmetrical triplet, consisting of two equal 
achromatic plano-convex lenses, one at each end of a tube, placed 
with its convex side outwards —and a small double concave lens 
of equal radii placed exactly midway between them. In contact 
with the double concave lens a small stop is placed. 

It is evident that in this combination a small oblique pencil is 
incident excentrically upon the front convex lens —that its axis 
after suffering deviation passes centrically through the concave 
lens without suffering further deviation — and that it is then inci- 
dent excentrically upon the posterior convex lens, from which it 
emerges in a direction parallel to that of incidence. 

The above is true of every oblique pencil, and their axes all pass 
through a common point, which is the centre of the symmetrical 
combination — and which point I will call C. 

The Ist and 2nd conditions are therefore fulfilled. 

The proof that the 8rd condition is also fulfilled is as follows :— 

The focus of an oblique pencil is in every optical instrument a 
disc of light, and not an exact point. The size of this disc is re- 
duced by using a small stop. When it is sufficiently reduced by 
using a sufficiently small stop the focus upon the screen is said to be 


good. In that state the ray which passes through C (and which I 
have called the axis of the pencil) is one of the rays which com- 
pose the small dise or good focus, because C is at the centre of the 
stop. The focus is therefore at the point where the axis of the 
pencil meets the focussing screen; and therefore the 38rd condition 
is fulfilled. : 
. It is necessary in every kind of photographic view-lens to use a 

small stop, because the objects of a view are at different distances 
from the lens, and a good focus cannot be obtained in any other 
way. ‘The use of a small stop is not therefore confined to my tri- 
plet; and when the image is rendered sharp and distinct by the 
use of a small stop, it is also totally free from distortion. 

By a fortunate circumstance the triplet gives an image which is 
eyually illuminated in every part, because the area or base of the 
oblique excentrical pencil upon the front leng is greater than that 
of the direct central pencil, and in this way the loss of light from 
obliquity is counteracted 

Spherical aberration in the direct central pencil is totally cor- 
rected, because the negative aberration of the concave lens counter- 
acts the positive aberration of the convex lenses. There is con- 
sequently brilliant definition in the centre. At the same time the 
marginal definition is as good and the field as flat as that of any 
lens now in use. : 

In order to get good marginal definition and the proper flatness 
of field, the distance between the convex lenses should be about one- 
sixth of their focal length, and the focus of the concave lens should 


bear to that of the conyex lenses the ratio of about 13: 8. 
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ABSTRACT OF 
REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
REGARDING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. 


By Professor Masxetynn, J. D. Lionwextyy, F.B.S., T. F. Harpwicu, 
and E. Hapow. 


In this report the authors confine themselves to the results ob- 
tained with salts of silver; and the question first considered is the 
chemical condition in which the silver remains when light has 
completed the decomposition of the chloride as far as it can go. 
Is the result a sub-chloride of silver, or one where escaping, the 
chlorine and silver are completely dissevered, the gaseous element 
and the metal remaining mixed with, or rather incrusting particles 
of unaltered chloride ? 

The paper then proceeds to detail certain experiments with refer- 
ence to the determination of the question, bearing in mind that in 
the photographic processes which require chloride of silver that 
substance is not used by itself, but always in conjunction with 
nitrate of silver and also with organic substances, among which 
the paper and the size upon it are prominent. The authors con- 
sidered that they were justified in drawing the following conclu- 
sions :— 

1. That the action of light on chloride of silver, is to reduce it in 
so far-as it is able to penetrate its substance to the state of a sub- 
chloride. 

2. That in the presence of nitrate of silver this deposit of sub- 
chloride is necessarily more plentiful, but that in both cases, 
moisture being present, some part of the liberated chlorine 
passes into an oxide, which in the latter case prevents a portion 
of the chlorine set free from conducing to the formation of fresh 
sub-chloride. 

From this point they proceed to the discussion of the photographic 
image in more complex, but for the photographist more available, 
forms. And in doing so, they point out that the image varies in 
its character in different stages of the photographic process. The 
first result obtained by the light, even if it be the same in all 
stages of the insolation, is not the result which is in many cases 
left after the fixing solution has performed its work, while this is 
again frequently succeeded by another variety of image by the 
employment of the methods called toning. 

The results at which they conceived that photographic chemistry 
may be said to have now arrived, in respect to the direct processes 
involving the use of silver salts, may be thus stated :— 

The materials employed perform various functions— 

ist. One of these is that of supporting the picture as a mechani- 
cal material or basis for holding the chemical bodies. Of the sub- 
stances so employed, the tissue of the paper is one. Pyroxyline 
is spread on glass to afford another; the latter appears to be inert, 
the former, on the other hand, seems to aid in producing the che- 
mical results. 

2nd. The silver salts employed, whereof the chloride (for which 
other salts may be substituted, each with a specific effect), appears 
to act by imparting sensitiveness ; the nitrate, on the other hand, is 
present in excess to keep up a constant succession of sensitive 
material, and so to give vigour and intensity to the image. 

8rd. Gelatine as a size, or albumen as a glaze, and various other 
substitutes for these, but little linked together by any chemical 
analogy amongst them, co-operate by conferring rich tints and deep 
tones, while they impart to the image formed on them an immunity 
from the destroying action of the fixing process, and form a mecha- 
nical service more or less impenetrable, which prevents the other 
sensitive compounds from sinking into the paper. 

With reference to photographs produced by development, the 
several causes which determine the deposit of the images in their 
several states appear to be these :— 

1st. Materials forming the sensitive film.— P yroxyline in chemical 
purity has no tendeney to form the darker image. _ Albumen and 
the heterogenous substances (including decomposed collodions), 
which we have had to yoke in the same class with it have this 
tendency. In general the tendency to produce the darker image 
is found to be in something like an inverse ratio, ceteris paribus, 
with the sensitiveness. The use of bromide of silver with iodide 
imparts to a collodion film a tendency to deposit the metallic image, 
at the game time that the sensitiveness is much impaired, and a 
very powerful reducing agent is necded to develop it. With 
albumen the influence is not felt, for with albumen, bromide of 
silver is held to increase the opacity of the image 
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Qnd. The nature of the developing agent—The substances used 
to develop the latent image, besides the free nitrate of silver inva- 
riably necessary, embraces also without exception one ingredient 
the character and the purpose of which is to reduce the salts of 
silver. 

3rd. The character of the light has also a remarkable influence 
in inducing a grey or a dark character on the developed image. 
If the picture has been produced by an intense light, as by a 
leng of large aperture, or as in the case of an exterior as contrasted 
with an interior view of a building, or as on a dull misty day in 
contrast with a bright and sunny one, it will be found that, caterts 
paribus, the tendency of the shorter action of the light is to allow 
the reduction of the silver in the metallic form. On the other 
hand, more intense light has given to the molecules of the sensi- 
tive film a controlling energy, which they exercise on the deposit, 
and which appears analogous to that of the light in the direct 
process in its modifying the reduction, and giving it the form of 
a production of an argentous compound. As though the iodine 
compound became in a certain sense phosphorescent to the chemi- 
cal rays of the light, and operated upon the mixed silver salt and 
the reducing agent, as they float over it, in the manner that the 
direct light might be supposed to do. 

The PresmpeNr (Dr. Lyon Playfair) said—A report upon the 
subject of the chemical character of the photographic image has 
long been desired; and although we are unable, on account of the 
length of the report, to do full justice to it on this occasion, no 
doubt, when we have an opportunity of reading it at leisure, we 
shall find that many useful deductions have been made, and appa- 
rently with great caution. Unfortunately our ignorance of what 
the irue chemical character of the photographic image is, is at 
present very great. As it was, one or two little points which have 
occurred to many chemists made it desirable to go into them more 
particularly ; and there is one experiment which I may mention, as 
I happen to know it, and as it is a very striking one, that would 
give some indication of the nature of the photographic image. If 
you take any calotype, and dip it into a solution of bichloride of 
mercury, it becomes perfectly white, and no vestige of the image 
remains; but afterwards, if it be placed in hydrosulphate of soda, 
it becomes completely restored. The mode in which the chloride 
of mercury acts in rendering the image latent, has as yet, as far as 
I am aware, received no satisfactory development. 


ON A PHOTOGRAPH OF FLUORESCENT SUBSTANCES. 
By Dr. Guapsronz. 

Iv is well known that the rays of light which are effective in 
producing photographic images are not the most luminous 
—that they are those which have the most refrangibility, as 
the violet, or what have been called the lavender rays, and others 
invisible to the eye, but which are extremely active upon the 
chemical substances. 

It is known also, especially through the researches of Pro- 
fessor Stokes, that many bodies have the power of altering the 
refrangibility of light — that disulphate of quinine, for instance, is 
a body which in solution transmits all the visible rays of light ; 
put that there are certain of those invisible rays which are effective 
in producing photographic images, which by the disulphate of 
quinine are altered in their refrangibility, and become blue, so 
that we actually see a peculiar blue upon the surface of the liquid 
when they come in contact with it. It has occurred to me very 
frequently, that if we had a photograph thus prepared, we should 
very ~probably find that the chemical rays, being altered in 
their refrangibility, were removed from the field of action, and that 
they gave no image. Dr. Wilson brought similar ideas before the 
Photographic Society of Scotland, and they were published; but it 
appéared to me that no one was actually performing the experi- 
ment; so a short time ago prepared these two pieces of paper. 
[Dr. Gladstone referred to the two pieces of paper he had used in 
his experiment, and which he exhibited]. On the first sheet I 
have written something in a thick solution of mixed ditartrate and 
disulphate of quinine. On the other paper I have made a little 
drawing with ink of a branch, and drawn the leaves in chlorophyll. 
The way in which it was prepared was this: — take tea-leaves 
which have been exhausted with water till all the colouring matter 
is removed, steep them in alcohol, and you have asolution of very 
little colour, but highly fluorescent; and this is the substance 
which I have employed in drawing the leaves with. Ihada pho- 
tograph taken of these papers: I did not know whether the condi- 
tions were right to produce the effect, but I find that there is no 
mistake whatever as to the effect. When I looked at the image of 
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he photographic camera, so as to obtain the focus, 

the slightest trace of anything on this paper. 
I noticed this especially in the second experiment. The image 
came out perfectly distinct when it was developed. [The pho- 
tographs. were handed round the room]. I have no doubt that 
more striking results still may be obtained, by using different sub- 
stances, and using them in different proportions. I can easily 
imagine, for instance, that we might, instead of producing a varied 
image from a paper on which nothing is visible, obtain a result the 
actual reverse of that which is presented to the eye. Thus, there 
are many papers of a blue or purple colour which give a very great 
photographic effect ; and I can easily imagine that by taking such 
a paper as that, and writing upon it with disulphate of quinine, 
putting it on thick, so as to cause the writing to be white, and the 
paper to be of a deep colour, when the image was developed the 
paper would come out white, and the writing upon it dark in 
colour. Ihave merely brought forward this experiment to show 
that what theory rendered probable is really the fact. 


these papers in 
I could not see 


M. Abbé Moreno then exhibited Zwo Photo- Chemical Experiments, 
by M. Niépee de St. Victor. He accompanied the exhibition with 
an address in French. 

The PRESIDENT subsequently detailed the substance of the Abbé 
Moigno’s remarks in English, which we append. 

The PRESIDENT said— For those who did not understand the 
Abbé’s remarks, I may repeat what he has said. A solution is 
made of oxalic acid and salt of uranium. Oxalic acid is placed in 
the solution, and in the dark nothing happens, but when it is ex- 
posed to light, the light coming upon the oxalic acid decomposes 
the latter, producing carbonic oxide and carbonic acid. By the 
tube which is used we are able to measure the intensity of light, 
so that it is a kind of photometer. The other experiment is similar 
to the first. Jn this solution there is placed a galvanic coil (con- 
nected so as to form a complete circuit). In the dark there is 
very little deflection of the attached galyanometor, but when ex- 
posed to the light there is a great deflection, and by the amount of 
this deflection it is possible to measure the intensity of the light. 
The photometer seems to me to be exceedingly ingenious, and 
likely to produce very useful results. 
Dr. GLADSTONE: I have been very much interested in the mat- 
ters which have been brought forward. You are all aware that 
Professor Bunsen and Dr. Roscoe have brought forward and used a 
photometer of great delicacy and beauty. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is so complicated, that I fear very few except those mani- 
pulators themselves will be able to make use of that instrument. 
We want a good and practical photometer, and this may be the 
one that is required. I remember that at the last meeting of the 
British Association, at Leeds, a young man, Mr. Fowler, brought 
forward a paper which struck me as being a very excellent one for 
this subject. He had employed a mixture containing oxalate of 
mercury, if I remember rightly, and had obtained results of very 
great interest, showing the influence of time upon the action of 
the sun on these substances. I hope he has been going on with 
his experiments and that we soon shall hear more of his results. 


Abbé Moreno then made an interesting communication in French 
in regard to a Collection of Photographs in Charcoal and Metallic 
Powder, and Photographic Enamels, which he exhibited. We again 
avail ourselves of Dr. Lyon Playfair’s explanation. 

[A number of beautiful photographs in charcoal, principally ex- 
ecuted by M. Lafon de Camarnac, the inventor, as well as several 
fine enamels on the new principle explained by M. l’Abbé, were 
handed round and examined by the Section. Some of the photo- 
graphs were coloured with dragon’s blood]. 

’ The PresIDENT said —The first process which has been brought 
before us by M. Abbé Moigno is a very important one, and has 
been apparently brought to great perfection in France. It is the 
method of having charcoal photographs instead of the ordinary 
silver ones. The process consists in using—first a mixture of 
gelatine and bichromate o potash ; the parts of the gelatine on 
which the light falls become insoluble in water, and more or 
less soluble according as the light falls with more or less in- 
tensity. The photographs are then exposed to the action of the 
vapour of water, and the portions which have not been acted upon 
by light become capable of removal, and then charcoal powder is 
dusted over the photograph thus prepared, and you see it produces 
calotypes of great beauty, and of a substance which is quite in- 
destructible, either as regards the chemical action of oxygen or 
that of light. The other photographs, such as those of different 


colours, are produced in the same way; only instead of char- 
coal powder, coloured materials are used. The second part of 
the Abbé’s communication was still more curious; and that was 
the production of enamel by a similar photographic process. In 
the same way the material used was a mixture of gelatine and bi- 
chromate of potash, and then the pulverised oxide in a fine state 
of powder is sifted over it. Then it is melted in the ordinary 
enamel furnace, and it becomes a true enamel. The last part 
of his communication was to the effect, that various chemical 
agents, which produce different colours, such as Prussian blue, 
cobalt, iron, and so on, may be employed to obtain colours of 
different degrees of brightness ; in fact such as we have seen pre- 
sented lately by Mr. Mercer to the Chemical Society. 


The PRESIDENT haying invited discussion on the various photo- 
graphic papers of Dr. Gladstone and the Abbé Moigno, 

Dr. Grorce Wizson, Professor of Technology, Edinburgh, 
said: —I ask the attention of the Section to the very distinct 
communication which was first laid before us, on the possibility of 
producing a positive effect from a seemingly invisible line drawn 
in sulphate of quinine. Dr. Gladstone referred to a communication 
which I made to the Photographic Society of Edinburgh some 
years ago, but I may say the credit of that belongs to him, for I 
went no farther than perhaps most would have done. When light 
falls on a fluorescent surface, and then is reflected from it, Mr. Stokes 
explained then the effect of the fluorescent body is to convert a ray 
of a certain refrangibility into one of a lower refrangibility. If 
we acknowledge the fundamental principle of the co-relation of 
forces, then we cannot expect to change an invisible chemical ray 
into a ray of light, and retain the same chemical power. It now 
appears from Dr. Gladstone’s observations that a fluorescent sur- 
face, such as one of quinine, appearing to the eye equally white 
with a surface of paper, reflects a ray of considerably less chemical 
power; and certainly the fact is one of very great interest, and I 
presume may be generalised to all fluorescent substances. 

Now, there are several points of interest connected with this 
eautiful observation. It would be very curious to know if it be 
possible to convert a ray originally taken from beyond the violet, 
and having a very high actinic power, into a ray deprived of che- 
mical action altogether, as so far as Dr. Gladstone’s observations 
nave gone we have not reached the decision of that question one 
way or another. In regard to a perfect photograph, plainly two 
surfaces of paper, to the eye seemingly equally white and equally 


suitable for being made the recit 
may in reality differ very much in 
he one is more highly fluorescen 


ct 


ients of a positive photograph, 
their fitness for that purpose, as 
than the other. Let me point 


ut in what way this is an object of interest. We have copies now 


aken largely of coloured pictures of oil paintings or water colours, 
by the camera obscura, as photographs. We are in the habit of 
speaking of certain effects as admitting of being obtained from certain 
colours; and we lay down a rule in regard to that. But suppose, 
for example, we had an oil painting where much red occurred, and 
that the red used by the oil painter was vermilion; that a copy is 
made in water colour, and that the red used there is carmine, and 
to make the case very striking, that a third copy is made where 
the colour used is the red bichromate of lead, or the iodide of mer- 
cury. You may have these copies with the red equally pleasing 
to the eye. We should, according to the canons at present laid 
down as to the copying of colours in the camera obscura, expect 
to find all the reds of the three pictures come out, ceteris paribus, 
equally good or equally bad; but when we observe this result of 
Dr. Gladstone’s, and remember that carmine is a decidedly fluores- 
cent body, whilst vermilion and the iodine of mercury are not, it 
is plain we should have a difference in the results of the photo- 
graph, altogether apart from the effect of colour. The colours 
may be indistinguishable by the eye: the eye cannot detect invi- 
sible fluorescence, but the moment the photograph of the copy is 
aken it will betray itself. I cannot help suggesting, especially as 
we have standing committees reporting to us on the chemistry of 
photography, that their attention should be particularly directed 
o this matter. Sooner or later this would lead us to a law re- 
garding it. Let me point out a very curious example which was 
rought before my notice by a well known active member of the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society, a clergyman, who has taken many 
photographs in the Pyrenees. He had occasion to copy a photo- 
graph of a sloop. He obtained the device of it on a sheet of paper 
prepared in the ordinary manner for a positive impression. This he 
put into a frame of glass and exposed it to light, but owing to the 
hinness of the paper not quite filling up the case, a plain sheet of 
paper, merely for the sake of thickness, was put in to make up, and the 
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whole exposed in the ordinary way to the action of light. By and 
bye this was removed, the copy being made, He again had occa- 
sion to make a similar copy this time of a ship. He arranged 
matters as before, and as it chanced took the former plain sheet 
of paper and placed it as before, and copied the second subject in 
the same way. He had occasion afterwards, I do not know for 
what reason, to charge this same plain sheet of paper with a silver 
salt and expose it to light, and was astonished to see come out the 
image both of a sloop and of a ship. He has given me one of the 
impressions, where in fact, lying at the back, ma very strange way, 
the most prominent parts of the picture have made an impression 
which remained there for days, and became permanent when a 
silver salt was employed. I hope my suggestions in regard to 
coloured photographs will not be lost sight of by the photographic 
committee. 

Mr. Taynor:, There is one fact in regard to the ordinary silver 
photographs which I have never seen mentioned, and that is, that 
unless great care is taken it is exceedingly likely that chlorine 
may find its way into the operation and produce bad results. 

The Present remarked that now very; generally means are 
taken of removing any traces of chlorine. 


Monday, September 19th. 


Srcrion A. 
CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Warren De 1A Ror, F.R.S. 
Proressor Bonn, of Cambridge, in the United States, was, so far as 
I know, the first to make a photographie picture of-a celestial body. 
By placing a daguerreotype in the focus of the great refractor 
of the observatory of Cambridge, of fifteen inches aperture, he ob- 
tained a daguerreotype of our.satellite. This was, I believe, about 
the year 1850; as I remember seeing one of these pictures in the 
Exhibition of 1851, and was so charmed with it that I determined to 
try and do the like at the first opportunity. 

‘At the latter. end of 1852 or the beginning of 1853 (the exact 
period I. cannot now fix), I made some. successful positive lunar 
photographs on a collodion film, by means of an equatorially- 
mounted reflecting telescope of thirteen inches aperture, and ten 
feet focal length, cast and polished by myself;.and I believe I was 
the first to use the then newly-discovered collodion in celestial 
photography. In taking these early photographs I was assisted 
by my friend Mr. Thornthwaite, who was familiar with the em- 
ployment of that new medium. At that period I had not applied 
any mechanical driving motion to. the telescope, so that I waa 
constrained to contrive some other means of following the moon’s 
apparent motion. This I accomplished by hand, by means of a 
sliding frame. The motion of the slide being adjusted to suit 
the apparent motion of our satellite, the pictorial image of the 
moon could: be seen through the collodion film, and could be 
rendered immovable as regards the collodion plate, by causing one 
of the craters to remain always in contact with a. broad wire, placed 
in the focus of a compound microscope, affixed at the back of the 
little. camera-box which held the plate.. Although the photographs 
were taken under the disadvantage referred to, namely, the want 
of a driving motion, nevertheless the excellent results obtained 
showed how perfectly the hand may be made to obey the eye. 

T could not, however, proceed in taking photographs of the moon 
in this way alone, but required always the aid of an experienced 
coadjutor, willing to lose the greater part of his night’s rest, and 
often to be disappointed — failures resulting from the passage of 
clouds, and:numberless impediments sufficient to damp the ardour 
of the most enthusiastic. Forsome months Mr. Thornthwaite was 
so good.as to continue his invaluable aid, and several good pictures 
were obtained by us;.but the difficulties we had to contend with 
were so great, that, after taking a certain number of pictures, it was 
at last resolved to discontinue my experiments until such time as I 
had applied a driving motion to my telescope.. This was done 
early in 1857, since which period I have unremittingly followed up 
the subject whenever my occupation and the state of the atmos- 
phere.has permitted me to do so. With what results, the Associa- 
tion will have an opportunity of judging by the examples now on 
the table. [Mr. dela Rue exhibited several very fine lunar photo- 
graphs, largely magnified, which were examined anc much admired 
by not a few of those present}. 

Some time after I had discontinued my experiments in 1853, Mr. 
Hartnup, of Liverpool, by himself, and aided by Mr. Crookes and 
other photographers, took some good pictures of the moon, as did 
also our excellent officer, Professor Phillips. Father Secchi . at 
Rome, Mr. Fry, at Brighton, Mr, Hoggins, near London, have also 


produced lunar pictures. It is almost needless to say that Pro- 
fessor Bond, of America, continued to follow up his researches in 
celestial photography with the great refractor; but I may mention 
how, that before his death he applied his process with promise of a 
fruitful future, in measuring the distances and angle of position of 
double stars, and in the determination of their magnitudes; and 
that of late years this new application appeared to have engaged his 
attention more than lunar photography. 

The mention of photography — one of the last applications of 
our art—reminds me that the image of such a heavenly body 
being of the most simple form, it would render what [ shall here- 
after have to say more easily understood if I were at once to 
introduce to your notice what happens in applying photography 
to sidereal astronomy. The optical image of a fixed star, be it 
remembered, is an optical point, which in consequence of the 
properties of light is seen in the telescope as a very minute disc 
surrounded by certain rings, which become fainter and fainter as 
they enlarge, these rings being always more or less broken up 
according to the state of the atmosphere ; the photographic image, 
on the other hand, is a mere speck, difficult to find among other 
specks present in the most perfect collodion film, when viewed with 
a high magnifying power. 

Let us now suppose we have a telescope to be turned upon 
a Lyre, which is conveniently situated, from its great altitude on 
the meridian, for photography, and is moreover sufficiently bril- 
liant to, give an instantaneous picture. If the telescope be steadily 
supported at rest, the star will, in consequence of the earth’s rota- 
tion, come along the field of the telescope in a line parallel to the 
earth’s equator ;.and as it produces an instantaneous picture, the 
image obtained is a line indicating the path of the star, thus, 
for example. [Mr. De La.Rue indicated the form of the image on 


the black, board in this way, 


and continued.]| We should be led to expect, @ priori, that the 
line for the short distance it is made would appear straight; but 
so far from this being the case, the line is much broken up and 
disturbed, and consists of an immense number of points, crowded 
in some places and scattered in others, thus — 


This arises from disturbances in our own atmosphere, which cause 
the optical image to: flit before the eye, which nevertheless can 
make out the proper figure of the image, although it dances before 
it several times in a second, and the mind is able to select and 
remember only the states of most perfect definition. ‘The photo- 
graphic plate, however, remembers and records all the disturbances, 
and hence presents as a result a number of positions of the point 
of light, and consequently a less beautiful picture than we see 
optically. 

In the foregoing remarks it was supposed that the telescope was 
-at rest; but now let us suppose that the telescope is mounted on 
an axis parallel with the earth’s axis, and provided with a driving 
apparatus, capable of carrying the telescope round in the direetion 
of the star’s apparent path, so equally, that if viewed by a micro- 
meter eyepiece, the star would remain-in contact with one of the 
wires of the eyepiece. The photographic image of a star obtained 
by a telescope, under these conditions, after some seconds’ exposure, 
is not one clear disc or point, but a conglomeration of points, ex- 
tending over a greater or less surface, according as the atmos- 
phere produces a greater or less flickering. 

A photographic image of a star, after an exposure of some 
seconds, is consequently a disc of comparatively large dimensions 
in comparison with the true image which can be really seen on 
the plate. It will readily be seen, that as a single point likea 
fixed star acquires comparatively large dimensions on a sensitised 
plate exposed for some seconds to its action, so must every optica 
point in an image of other celestial objects from the same cause 
occupy a space of greater or less dimensions; hence the photogra- 
phic image will never be so perfect as the optical image given by 
the same telescope until we can produce pictures of all objects 
instantaneously, and we are a long way from this desirable end at 
present. 
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Notwithstanding, however, the disadvantages under which the 
photographer labours, I have obtained pictures of celestial objects, 
showing details which occupy a space less than two seconds in 
each dimension—I might, I think, say even one second. Now one 
second = sés of an inch on the collodion plate, and a second on the 
lunar surface at the moon’s mean distance, being about one mile. 
The lunar picture in the focus of my telescope is about 145 inch 
diameter, but this varies of course with the distance of our satel- 
lite from the earth. It will be conceded much valuable work has 
already been done, and that if the photographs are taken for a num- 
ber of years, silenological disturbances will not escape detection if 
they take place, 

With regard to the size of focus stated, it might be suggested 
that it would be better to enlarge the size; but this would prolong 
the time, and allow greater disturbance to take place. Thus the 
result would not be so good. It is by magnifying them afterwards 
we get good copies. One of these on the table is about eiglit inches 
diameter; that is to say, itis magnified about seven and a-half times. 

Occasionally I take photographs of the fixed stars, and have 
made pictures of the double star, Castor, and others, but, as a 
general rule, I devote my attention chiefly to the moon. 

As in the production of the lunar pictures some few seconds of 
exposure are required, it is essential to have a clock-work driver 
to the telescope, capable of adjustment to lunar time, which differs 
from sidereal time. In my own telescope this is at present effected 
by altering the length of the conical pendulum or friction governor, 
thus altering the time of its notation (or double beat). And this 
plan, or some modification of it, is universal. My experience, how- 
ever, has pointed out several inconveniences in thus changing the 
speed of the governor or pendulum, and it is my intention to make 
such alterations in the construction of the clock as will enable me 
to alter the going of the telescope without changing the rate of the 
pendulum. This I propose to do by substituting what is known as 
the disc and plate in mechanics for the wheel work now immediately 
connecting the machinery of the clock with the pendulum,—the 
disc and plate being capable of producing a variable motion accord- 
ing as the disc is nearer to or farther from the centre of the plate. 
The pendulum will, by the proposed plan, be driven by frictional 
contact, and having employed this system in other machinery, I 
feel persuaded that its application to the clock-driver will not be 
attended with difficulty. 

Until very lately my lunar pictures were obtained by placing 
the sensitised plate at the side of the tube, opposite the diagonal 
reflector of my Newtonian telescope, and hence the light before it 
reached the plate had been twice reflected. I would remark that 
it requires a very firm support for the diagonal mirror of even a 
13-inch mirror; hence the arm carrying this mirror was firmly 
screwed to the side of the telescope tube, and being immovable I 
could not make experiments in taking the pictures direct; that is 
to say with the light only once reflected. I have however within 
the last few months contrived a proper apparatus, and I now take 
celestial pictures at will, either direct or reflected, at the side of the 
tube, and it does not require more than a minute to change the 
apparatus to produce either result. So that I can make experi- 
ments to determine the relative actinic intensity of the light after 
one or two reflections, The experiments are still in progress, and 
have been began so recently that it is scarcely advisable to hazard 
a conjecture as to the result; but I may say that I am disappointed 
as to the increased rapidity of the production of a lunar picture by 
the direct method over the twice reflection method. And I am 
inclined to infer that Steenheil’s result, as to the loss by reflection 
of the luminous ray, does not hold as regards the actinic ray. 

The reflecting telescope has considerable advantage over the 
refracting one for celestial photography, on account of all the rays 
coming to afocus at the same place, which is not the case with the 
refractor; hence the focus having been adjusted for the luminous 
image, it is correct for the chemical image, and has not to be dis- 
turbed as with the refractor, I attributed much of my success to 
the employment of a reflector, while my fellow-labourers in the 
same field have used refractors. é 

The time occupied in taking lunar pictures varies considerably. 
It depends on the sensitiveness of the collodion, on the altitude of 
the moon and her phase. I have recently produced an instanta- 
neous picture of the full moon, and usually get strong pictures of 
the full moon in from two to five seconds. Of course it is impor- 


tant to have the collodion in a right state, and to be prepared to 
operate with clean hands and not with dusty apparatus—the 
moon as a crescent under like circumstances would require about 
20 to 30 seconds, in order to obtain a picture of all the parts visible 
at the dark limb. 


Portraits of the moon equally bright optically, are by no means 
equally bright chemically ; henee the light and shade in the pho- 
tograph do not correspond with the light and shade in the picture ; 
and henee the photograph frequently renders visible details 
which escape optically. Those portions of the moon, near the dark 
limb, are copied photographically with great difficulty, and it 
frequently requires an exposure five or six times as long to bring 
out those portions illumined, by a very oblique ray, as others appa- 
rently not more bright wlien more favourably illuminated. The 
high ground in the neighbourhood of the southern portion of the 
moon is more easily copied than the low ground, usually called 
seas, and I ventured in another place to suggest that the moon 
may have an atmosphere of great density, but of small extent; 
and this idea has, limagine, received some confirmation from a 
recent observation of Father Secchi’s, of the lunar surface polaris- 
ing light more in the great low-lands, and in the bottoms of the 
craters, and not appreciably on the summits of the mountain ridges. 

Photography brings out palpably to our senses several facts, 
which are of course well known, but we do not always think of 
them — for example, every 29 days we talk of the full moon. Now 
there is never a full moon visible except before or just after a lunar 
eclipse. At all other periods of the full moon we are unfavourably 
situated for seeing the whole of the illuminated hemisphere. The 
different apparent diameter of the moon at different times, dependent 
on her distance from the earth, comes out in unmistakable promi- 
nence. We are familiar with the moon’s diurnal libration, in 
latitude and longitude, yet we fail to realise the great amount 
of disturbance unless aided by photography, when we see it 
palpably before us. Taking advantage of the libration of the 
moon, we get stereoscopic pictures which present to the eye what 
the Astronomer-Royal has said was the only experimental proof of 
the rotundity of our satellite. Mr. Claudet has told us that a 
dispute has been going on between photographers as to the proper 
angle for taking photographic pictures, and I infer that one side of 
the disputants would call my arrangement of the moon pictures to 
produce photographs unnatural. But, to use Sir John Herschel’s 
words, the view is such as would be seen by a giant with eyes 
thousands of miles apart. 

I have succeeded also in taking views of the planets. Excellent 
views of Jupiter and Saturn were taken. Amongst the views 
of Saturn exhibited, there was one taken at the period of the late 
occultation of Saturn by the moon, and on the photographic plate “ 
were delineated the planet and the moon—the former as just 
emerging from the moon's bright limb. The views of Jupiter were 
sufficiently large to give stereographic pictures. [With respect to 
Saturn, the pictures were so small as not to be visible in an ordi- 
nary stereoscope; but there was exhibited on the table a stereo- 
scopic view of Saturn, composed of two photographic reductions 
frony the original drawings of Mr. De La Rue, made with great 
accuracy in 1854 and 1856 respectively — the body of the planet 
standing out as a spheroid enclosed by a ring.] 

Mr. De La’Rue proceeded to give a description of the work 
performed at Kew Observatory (under the British Association), 
where, at the suggestion of Sir John Herschel, a photoheliograph 
had been erected, under the direction of Mr. De La Rue, at the 
request of the Royal Society. Many obstacles, which have been 
overcome only by repeated experiments, stood in the way of 
obtaining good pictures of the sun; and these difficulties arose in 
a great measure from the extreme brilliancy of the sun’s image. 
Mr. De La Rue described the photoheliograph as follows: —[The 
illustration on the black board we of course cannot give, but Mr. 
De La Rue’s description will be quite intelligible.] The instrument 


consists of a three-inch object-glass (made by 
corrected specially to insure coincidence of the c 
ray, The image is not received directly on the 
is the case in taking lunar and planetary photogra 


he late Mr. Ross), 


hhemical and visual 


sensitive plate, as 
phs, but is enlarged 


before it reaches the plate, by means of a secondary lens, which 


magnifies the sun’s image to about four inches 
time of exposure is so short, that there is a nec 


in diameter. 
essity for a special 


The 


contrivance for regulating the time of exposure. This is effected 
by means of a sliding plate placed just before the secondary lens. 
In this plate is a slit which is adjustable in width. The plate 
before taking the picture is held up by means of a thread. In this 
position the light is shut off from the sensitive plate. When the 
picture is about to be taken the retaining thread is set fire to anda 
spring pulls the plate rapidly across the secondary lens. The time 
of exposure depends on the rapidity of passage of the sliding plate 
before the secondary lens. 

There have been recently some remarkable spots on the sun; and 
several views of that luminary were exhibited by Mr. Dé La Rue, 
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which showed the progress of these spots across the sun’s disc, 
and the remarkable changes they had undergone during the inter- 
vals. The photographs also rendered evident the facule or bright 
spots on the sun, By taking advantage of the change of position 
of the sun’s spots in the interval of one day, Mr. De La Rue had 
produced some stereoscopic views of the sun, by grouping together 
two photographs taken at that interval. 

The Presrppnt of the Section, Lord Rosss, added some ob- 
servations on the method ef obtaining lunar photographs; and 
in relation to experiments made by himself, remarked that the 


results, so far as he had gone, were not nearly equal to those pro- | 


. De La 
sure he 
le very 


duced by Mr. De La Rue. He agreed entirely with Mr 
Rue as to his use of a reflecting telescope; and also felt 
had hit upon the right method of procedure in many of t 
nicé contrivances he had described to them. 

The Rey. T. Coevatier remarked upon the interesting question 
of how to get rid of the great inconvenience of excess of light in 
taking photographs of the sun; and alluded to the experiments of 
M. Porro to evercome this difficulty by the application of polarised 
light for the purpose of getting the image. 

There being a great deal of business for that day be 
Section the discussion had to be broken off. 


‘ore the 


We find in one of the daily: newspapers the following:— 


“CHINESE INGENUITY. 


“In the section of Mathematical and Phys‘cal Science, Sir D. Brewster ex- 
hibited a very curious specimen of chalcedony, in the interior of which was a 
landscape minutely depicted. The landscape was produced by the action of 
nitrate of silver, which had been insinuated into the interior of the chalcedony. 
{t appeared that if this chalcedony was laid up in a dark room for four hours 
the picture would entirely disappear, and that upon its being exposed to the 
sun for ten miautes the picture would again revive— consequently that in this 
specimen there was not only evidence that a landscape might be insinuated into 
its interior, but also that light might be stored up for a time and again 
brought out. 

“ The specimen was shown to the members of the section, who examined it 
with much interest. 

“ The Earl of Rosse said that this was one of the many specimens of Chinese 
ingenuity which they seem to devise for the purpose of puzzling philosophers. 
Some time ago a Chinese mirror was sent to him by Mr. Emerson Tennent, on 
the back of which there was a landscape, which, by reflection, was exhibited 
clearly on the paper. He consulted books on the subject, the explanations 
given in which were not satisfactory to his mind. He proceeded to test the 
matter by examination, and found various inequalities on the surface, which 
had been made with a punch, and the surface again polished over, leaving it 
apparently smooth and plain. 

“ The specimen shown to the section belonged to. the family of the late Lord 
Saltoun, and subsequently came into the possessian of the lady by whom it was 
handed to Sir David Brewster. She at first imagined it was simply a piece of 
chalcedony such as might be employed in mounting a brooch. But on closely 
examining it, she observed the landscape. It was laid by for four years, by 
which time the picture had entirely disappeared ; but, on being brought to light, 
in the space of ten minutes the landscape became again apparent.” 

[The opinion here expressed, that the phenomenon noticed 
evinces any proof “that light may be stored up for a time and then 
brought out,” appears to be rather a singular non sequitur.—En.] 
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NOTES ON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT 
ABERDEEN. 
[By a Travertine Puorograpunr.] 


As is my wont, I am about to supply you with some notes picked 
up at Aberdeen on my ambulatory professional circuit, which I 
know is a species of pabulum much to your liking. The photo- 
graphic exhibition was held in a good-sized room, lighted by a 
large cupola by day and by gas during the evening. The walls 
were covered to the height of about eighteen feet and a-half with 
claret-coloured calico, which was stretched on laths. In addition 
to this wall space there were two screens running up and down the 
room, on both sides of which pictures were hung. A considerable 
number of unframed photographs were hung and glazed in the 
simple way adopted last year at Leeds. 

The exhibition took place rather unfortunately at the season of 
the year when photographers are working in the field rather than 
exhibiting; still the collection was large, and contained many new 
pictures by our best photographers, including Rejlander, H. P. 
Robinson, Wilson, &c. Foremost may be mentioned the beautiful 
little pictures by Mr, Wilson, of Aberdeen, which for beauty and 
effect are not to be surpassed. Mr. W.’s instantaneous views 
would delight a Turner or a Claude. They are really pictures, not 
simple photographs. There ig an atmosphere and breadth about 
them which is joined to great precision and clearness; and the 


vigour and tone of purity are admirable. The scenes from the Loch 
of Park may be considered as masterpieces of the art. 

In taking a general survey of the whole collection, comprising 
469 separate frames, the most striking impression is received 
from the bulky pictures, such as the Cartoons of Raphael and 
M‘Pherson’s Rome. Both have been exhibited elsewhere, and 
criticised in your Journal on former occasions. Although the 
cartoons, by Caldesi and Montecchi, attract considerable attention 
from their size and vigour of expression, I fear they are not gene- 
rally appreciated by the casual visitor. Indeed it is impossible to 
see them at a single glance; they require to be made the object of 
a minute and careful study individually, and this cannot be done in 
the crowd of an exhibition room. I fear they are, like Milton’s 
poetry, more praised than read or studied by the provincial public, 
especially those of them who have never seen the originals at 
Hampton Court Palace. Such expressions as—“ Oh! ah! Raphael's 
Cartoons! wonderful things! pass on!” Of course J form a much 
higher estimate of these works than such critics, and do not mean to 
detract from the merit of these reproductions, about which so much 
has been already written. 

No. 148, M‘Pherson’s Rome, is the next great attraction, both 
from its size and subject. It is a splendid photographic panorama 
of the Eternal City. This picture has also been formerly noticed 
by you. 

Bisson Fréres exhibit a series of beautiful Alpine views, being 
Nos. 170 to 175; and while looking at foreign photography, I must 
not omit to mention those by Ponti, of Venice. Yhey are Pallazzo 
Ducale, Venice (339); Bronze Gates to Campanile, Venice (343); St. 
Marco, Venice (342); and S. S. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice (338). 
These are all characterised by extreme delicacy and sharpness. 

I must now, after this general survey, return and go over the 
catalogue a little more particularly to notice what is new. The 
first that I come to are Nos. 12 to 16, a series of excellent views 
of that far-famed and beautiful ruin, Elgin Cathedral, by Johu 
Lamb, of Aberdeen.— Nos. 21 and 22 are interesting rock scenes 
about Peterhead, and the Coast of Buchan (stereographic), by 
George Dawson, of London. Rubislaw Quarries (218), by G. W. 
Wilson; ditto (104), by John Lamb, form intensely interesting 
geological studies for those interested in that branch of science. — 
No. 24 isa frame of stereographs, by A. Adams, of Aberdeen ; two of 
theminstantaneous views of the Market Place, Aberdeen, with crowds 
of people laying in their week’s stock of provisions, such as eggs, 
butter, &., and very well photographed. When I say instan- 
taneous, I don’t mean that they are done in the yyo}uo0 part of a 
second, which space of time a contemporary of yours desiderates as 
that occupied in taking an instantaneous picture. (?) It is to me 
nearly as difficult to grasp or get an idea of this infinitesimal space 
as to reach to eternity. Both are beyond the comprehension of 
man. — Lavinia (26), and Nearing Home (27), by HW. P. Robinson, 
Leamington, are not quite so successful as the compositions of 

tejlander, but deserving of notice by artists especially, who do not 
appear to take so much advantage yet of the photograph’s assist- 
ance as they might, and will do by-and-bye. — No. 45 is a series of 
very beautiful stereographs by Ernest Edwards, with more half 
tone and delicacy than are usually met with in this class of sub- 
jects. — The Old Mill (54) and View on the Don (55) are by the 
waxed-paper process, by J. F. White, Aberdeen. ‘The latter espe- 
cially is fine in composition. — Nos. 65 to 69 are foreground studies 
oy Messrs. Ross and Thomson, Edinburgh. They are by the wet 
collodion process. Cupid (69) is a beautiful boy, sweetly posed, 
with fine expression and delicately caught, a perfect model for such 
a picture. These gentlemen do not exhibit in Edinburgh, their local 
habitat, but they have abundant material, and of the first water, 
oth as regards splendid composition, excellent manipulatory skill, 


ecas 


fine tone, and exquisite detail. Their quota is quite superb. Nos, 
06 to 135 are also their productions (eighteen or twenty of which 


were taken t 
eaves, fox-@ 


consisting of bramble, furze, nettles, dock- 
her wild flowers; as also studies of stenis, 


ais season), 
ove, and o 


with and without branches, of the sycamore, lime, larch, beech, ash, 
and willow trees ; mountains and glens of Caledonia, &c. Pity that 


such a collection should be lost to the Edinburgh public by the 
mal-arrangements of the Photographic Society of Scotland! These 
productions have a peculiar softness, not matched by any other 
single figure studies in the room. The nearest approach to them 
is perhaps by Mr. Rae, of Banff, in his portrait of the Countess of 
(fe (327), which has been placed in the centre of one of the 
screens, and is really a beautiful and successful photograph. 

In No. 74 there is a capital sample of photography in a path not 
hitherto much trodden, where its aid will be of incalculable ser- 
vice. It is a portion (so to speak) of a Locomotive Engine and Tender 


Ay 
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constructed for the Viceroy of Egypt, and gives an excellent idea of its 
covering and ornaments — almost of its colour. “Puffing Billy,” the 
Jirst locomotive used in the north of England (72), is also worthy 
of notice. Both are by T. Worden, Newcastle.— Nos. 96 to 99 are 
small vignettes of castles,in Banffshire, by A. Rae, printed with 
great taste. 

The Bridge of Feugh (153), and Reach of the Dee (155), are the 
only two I notice of R. Fenton’s, and [ am sorry to see they look a 
little yellow and faded. ‘The same remark applies to a very in- 
teresting panorama of Algiers; but now that old hypo’ has been 
thrown to old Harry, I am confident that we shall have fewer com- 
plaints on this subject in future. ; 

Nos. 176 to 185 are some interesting subjects from Orkney, by 
the Earl of Caithness; and although the negatives appear to have 
been rather thin if anything, still for a Lord they are very creditable 
productions. 

Nos. 230 to 242 are enlarged photographs from microscopic 
objects. To unscientific persons these appear to be of great in- 
terest, and more instructive and useful than the micro-photographs 
taken by the other end of the instrument. I marvel that this 
branch of photography has not been more largely cultivated, espe- 
cially by amateurs, 

Next in the catalogue comes a long list of portraits of public 
men, by Maull and Polyblank, which do not call for any remarks, as 
they have been all previously exhibited. The shrewd intelligent 
look of Sir D. Brewster has been beautifully caught, and the quiet 
dignity of the Harl of Rosse—not a King-made Peer, but every inch 
a Lord in the proper sense of the term. 

There are also some good portraits by J. Valentine, Dundee, 
especially Dr, Nimmo (276), which is good in tone and successfully 
posed. 

Two groups, each containing about a hundred heads of canny 
Aberdonians, are by G. W. Wilson, of Aberdeen, whose stereo- 
graphic slides are so much admired by the editor, and well they 
may be, for they are peerless in this region of the globe, and far 
eclipse all the misty, muddled, waxed-paper be-medalled pro- 
ductions of the Scottish Society, —There is a frame of excellent 
portraits by Mr. Moffat, Edinburgh, which have been previously 
exhibited and favourably noticed by you on a former occasion. 

None of the great London Jimners —as Claudet, Williams, or 
Kilburn — have sent any specimens of their productions. 

Nos. 294 to 299 are Sea and Cloud Views, by G. W. Wilson, 
which more profitably occupy the space than a row of heads which 
have little interest but to those who know them. These were 
specially noticed by you in January last, and maintain their supe- 
riority to any in the same line yet produced. 

Old Tom, the Highland G'aberlunzie (303), by Horatio Ross, is 
a very quaint successful sketch of a picturesque Highlander. 

The Wayfarer, by Rejlander, is a large figure study, posed as 
Rejlander only can doit. The detail.of this picture is exquisite — 
the veiny hand, the wrinkled forehead, the plaited smock, are 
perfection, while the general tone of the picture I think surpasses 
anything he has done before. The figure is seated by he wayside, 
in the attitude of eating fruit, while the hat is reverently laid 
aside, and the head bared during the scanty meal, and is a good 
representation of Walter Scott's “Old Mortality.” The brown felt 
hat reclines on the bundle, while the staff—his travelling compa- 
nion—is hooked through the loop of the tie. —“ Speed him well” 
is another composition from the same hand. * 

Nos. 315, 316, 331,334 are views in Hdinburgh, by Taupenot’s 
process, by W. D. Clark. These were exhibited previously in 
Edinburgh, and are the finest photographs I have seen by that 
process, having nearly all the softness and delicacy of wet collodion. 

No. 410 is a series of portraits taken in 1842, and fixed by im- 
mersion in weak water of ammonia, by R. Adamson, St. Andrew’s, 
and are not the jeast interesting portion of the Exhibition. There 
are also some portraits taken by ox Talbot’s original process, and 
after seventeen years they are as fresh as if they had only been done 
a week ago. ; 

In another room there are some pieces of apparatus exhibited, in 
the shape of cameras, baths, &c., by Murray and Heath, Skaife’s 
pistol camera, as well as some of De la Rue’s wonderful photographs 
of the moon, and some excellent achromatic stereoscopes by Smith, 
Beck, and Beck, of Coleman Street, London. It is quite a treat to 
look at one of Wilson’s fine stereg views in one of these. 

But I must now finish, as my notes are already too long, and if 
I have missed any thing worthy of peculiar notice, you must blame 
the crowd and not me, SEL D'OR. 


* These two productions of Mr. Rejlander have very recently been noticed by us at 
Jength.— Ep. 


ateetings of Societies, 
LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


THE ordinary meeting for the month was held at the rooms of the 
Liverpool Photographic Institute on Tuesday evening last. 

Mr. Kerra exhibited the proofs of twelve exceedingly fine 
views that he had taken of that majestic ruin, Furness Abbey, in 
company with two friends, in the previous week. Though so 
numerous, and taken in only two days, and several of them by 
means of unusual exposure, it would be impossible to particularise 
which was of most singular beauty, —even up to the edges of the 
plates, though so large as twelve by ten inches. 

A remarkable peculiarity was elicited during the taking of these 
views, namely, the prolonged exposure that wet plates were capa- 
ble of without the haloide salts crystallising on their surface. As 
the light gradually faded, the exposure was so much extended that 
the later pictures were fifteen minutes in the camera, beside the 
time occupied in coming and going through the grounds from the 
operating tent (in this case a very cleverly contrived barrow) to 
the camera. 

Mr. Kerra also submitted to the members several pieces of paper 
from the mills of Messrs. Pirie, of Aberdeen, which had been ex- 
pressly manufactured for this Society. It was exceedingly fine in 
its surface and equab'e in its texture, but pronounced not to be so 
free from spats nor so nearly what is required as some that was 
shown by Mr. Corey, from the mills of Messrs. Hollingsworth, also 
prepared for this meeting. Pieces of each were distributed for the 
ultimate judgment of the members. 

At a previous meeting Mr. Burgess, a former member of this 
Society, gave an animated description of the experiences he had 
nad in a recent voyage round the Cape, in the Jmperatriz, for the 
purpose of laying the Red Sea cable, the major part of which had 
een successfully performed under his direction, as the sole elec- 
rician on board that ship. After describing his departure, and 
many experiments subsequent to his sailing from hence, he says:— 

“ At Madeira the results were much the same as in this country, 
ut I found no one at Funchal practising photography on our out- 
ward voyage, though one made his way there before we returned. 
A few days after leaving the Island light was much quicker in ac- 
ion, and a good negative might be taken in two or three seconds in 
he shade. 

“At the Cape of Good Hope (Cape Town) the light was to all 
appearance very good, but the time required was nearly one minute 
with single lens. Here I found it very difficult to get large plates 
10 x 12 free from spots. Filtering the bath did not much improve it. 
The contrast of light and shade is very marked, for a great number 
of the buildings have flat dull roofs and white walls, and the moun- 
tain tops were enveloped to some extent in mist. I found here a 
number practising the art —one an English chemist, who gave me 
every information. From the Cape we proceeded to Aden. Here 
the contrast of [may say everything was considerable—from a fine, 
rich, and beautiful place, to a bare, barren, voleanic soil, nothing 
but sand and rock, with intense heat, and a dazzling sunshine, in 
which you might say fifteen seconds would be sufficient exposure. 
From the accounts of photographing in the east, I expected a minute 
would be sufficient in the bath, the thermometer being about 100°, 
but I found five minutes quite little enough. Then came the expo- 
sure: I gave thirty seconds but found scarcely a trace of anything 
upon developing ; the next I exposed one minute and found not so 
bad a positive, but when I attempted to wash it the result was a 
plate covered with chloride of silver. After a few trials I found it 
of no use to proceed, as the water was so salt I could do nothing. 
There is no water here but what is condensed from the sea, and 
very bad itis. It is quite impossible to get any rain water, for the 
most rational of all reasons, it never rains in this place. I had to 
return to the ship and bring water the next day. Our own from 
the ship was salt water condensed, but it was very good. 

“On getting to work next day I found twe minutes with a large 
stop in rather little enough time for exposure; the light acts very 
owly, from the angle of reflection being nearly vertical. Ht is very 
yellow, and the sand does not add to the reflection. The buildings 
are much the same as the sand, soit is difficult to discern a distinct 
outline, even with the eye. I also found here a countryman, a 
photographer. His experiences exactly agreed with what I found. 
The best negatives were taken late in the day; and early or late, [ 
have no doubt, would give the best pictures. Proceeding up the 


D 


Red Sea as far as Suez the results were much the same, with 
Thomas’s collodion, Ross’s lens, new bath and collodion, which 
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came overland. I found by adding oxide of silyer to my bath, 
as formerly recommended by Mr. Glover, it in a great measure 
prevented specks or spots. I had made my own collodion, and I 
liked it better than any other; but you here see pictures taken with 
both. On returning home I found that several things were affected 
by the sea. Test papers were quite red; gun-cotton would neither 
dissolve nor burn; printing paper was also to an extent spoiled. I 
do not think collodion suited for such very hot places; I believe 
albumen would be much better. It is very difficult to get apparatus 
to stand on board of ship, where agitation is constant and damp 
prevails. On land every place is hot, thermometer 100 to 130 deg., 
and everything is roasted.” 


ag 
CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first meeting of this Society after the summer vacation was 
held at the Chorlton Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 14th ultimo, 
Mr. Hooper in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, 

The Secretary said he had received from Mr. Keene two pho- 
tographs as a contribution to the Society. He begged to move 
“That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Keene for 
them.” 

This was seconded by Mr. WarpLzy and carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN said the photographs were very remarkable for 
clearness and absence from stains in the negatives, and were as 
good specimens as he had seen by the Fothergill process. He 
would ask the members to contribute to the portfolio of the Society 
any good prints that they might have negatives of. 

Some members complained of the difficulty of working this pro- 
cess with certainty, and said they could depend better on collodio- 
albumen; others thought it only required care to succeed. 

Mr. Noron exhibited a machine for frothing albumen, which 
would be very useful where a quantity was required. He said the 
albumen when well beaten was much more limpid than when that 
operation was only partially done; and any gentleman was at 
liberty to try the machine for himself at his own house. Mr. Noton 
also exhibited several photographs, taken on dry albumen, which 
were very well defined, he said they had received a long expo- 
sure. He also showed to the meeting an arrangement for altering 
the stops in the lens from outside the tube; the stops were square, 
but produced no effect different from circular ones. 

Mr. WarbLEY exhibited a new camera, with folding body, very 
compact and portable, lately introduced by Mr. Mudd; also a pho- 
tograph taken by it, with an orthoscopic lens, exceedingly sharp 
to the edges and the lines very perpendicular. 

Some conversation on the strength of the printing bath resulted 
in a general opinion that sixty to eighty grains of nitrate of silver 
to the ounce, kept up to the original quantity by additions of a 
100 grains solution to the ounce, gave as good results as any 
stronger solution, but might not print so quickly. : 

Some members having seen the waxed-paper negatives taken by 
the Chairman, and feeling that it is desirable to work larger pic- 
tures than the stereoscopic ones, which are exhibited of all kinds 
in such profusion, requested that gentleman to state his mode of 
manipulation. 

The CHAIRMAN said that he should be glad to read a paper on 
the subject at the next meeting of the Society. 

The usual vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the busi- 
ness. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FOR GOVERNMENT InsrrTuTIONS.—To enable 
the public to derive full advantage from the photographic negatives 
made officially for the Science and Art Department, from rare and 
valuable objects in public and other collections, British and foreign, 
the Committee of Council on Education has caused an office for the 
sale of photographic impressions from such negatives to be esta- 
blished at the South Kensington Museum, which will be opened on 
the 3rd of October. Photographic negatives, made by order of the 
trustees of the British Museum, and for the War and other Govern- 
ment offices, will also be sold. The tariff for unmounted impres- 
sions will be as follows :—A single impression, the dimensions of 
which contain less than 40 square inches — e. g., 5 inches by 7, or 
4 inches by 8— 5d. Above 40 square inches, 24d. should be added 
for every 20 square inches or under. A detailed list of the objects 
photographed is printed, price 2d. The department does not charge 
itself with the mounting of impressions, as the public is able to do 
this for itself. 


NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 
No. VI. 
A Few days ago we rode down to Jericho and the Jordan by the 
road over the Mount of Olives, through Bethany, and thence among 
wild hills. This seems to be the ancient road, and I cannot in my 
rides find another which would throw doubt on this idea. Doubt- 
less this is the path which the Saviour alluded to when he related 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, and which he often passed over. 

Travelling in the Holy Land must be done entirely in the saddle. 
The pace is always a walk, and the distance travelled in a day is 
seldom more than twenty miles. This is when women and children 
are concerned. For my part I cannot submit to this snail’s pace, but 
like to fly as swiftly as the swiftest of Arabian horses can carry 
me. A free rein, a knee pressed firmly in the saddle, a keen eye 
and a cool head, are all that is required to make me equal to a 
Bedouin Arab on horseback. 

I came here under the idea that I should taste freedom, the free- 
dom of the desert, and I turn my horse’s head as it suits me, now 
here, now there, taking my chance of finding a bed, or at least 
sleep in the Arab’s tents, and I can even take my rest when the 
black tent is inaccessible. 

I started off early inthe morning. Our tents were struck at day- 
break. The Valley of Jehosaphat had a deserted appearance, deso- 
late and mournful, as it usually is, when I looked into it from the 
winding road that goes around the eastern side of Mount Olivet, and 
I missed the familiar home that I had occupied so many days. We 
went through Bethany at a gallop, and were soon in a dark ravine 
among the hills, down which our course lay. We got lost, but how 
it happened I know not; but we did get lost, and that too in the 
worst of roads, celebrated for its thieves now as of old. 

We passed the night in a queer place. I think it must have been 
once a castle of the Crusaders. It is a fine ruin, crowning a lofty 
hill, and commanding a vast prospect. No foot of civilised man can 
have been in it, except it be of wanderers like ourselves, for cen- 
turies. Seeing it from a distance, I pressed forward to it as the 
night fell, crossing three of the deepest ravines and as many sharp 
ridges before I reached it. : 

In the grand court of this old castle we found a pile of dry brush- 
wood, to which we helped ourselves. It had doubtless been col- 
lected by the Bedouin women. If ever I meet them I will pay them. 
In a little while we had a blazing fire in the chief room of the old 
building. I call it room, for such it once was, though now the floor 
is turf and the roofis sky. The scene would do to paint but would 
make nothing as a photograph. I slept soundly under the side of 
a rock, a long stone which had once done duty in the wall, but now 
served as a wind breaker toa houseless wanderer. John grumbled 
occasionally, but upon the whole we did well. Ihave seen worse 
quarters. pido EL il } 

In the morning we found the road, striking it near a ruined khan, 
and in three hours’ time opened that splendid landscape, the Valley 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Far down below us it smiled like 
a valley of heaven, rather than the deep sunken place of the curse 
of God. 

The solitary tower which marked the site of the village of 
E’Rihah, the sole representative of old Jericho, was visible in the 
plain. The gorge of the brook Cherith on our left went plunging 
down and down to the valley, where it was spanned by two ruined 
stone bridges of ancient days. All was grand, magnificent, and 
solemn around us; all was exceedingly beautiful, calm, and glorious 
beyond, even to the mountains of Moab, that rose majestic across 
the Jordan. , 

We descended rapidly to the plain, emerging from the gorge of 
the brook on a high platform, which occupied the western side of 
the valley. This let us slowly down to the true valley level, and 
a gallop of half-a-mile to the northward brought us to the Fountain 
of the Sultan, where we pitched our tents. 

The fountain, a noble gushing stream, is doubtless that healed 
by Elisha, when its waters were bitter. It lies a mile or more from 
the modern village, the representative of ancient Jericho. I think 
it probable, however, that the ancient city was near the fountain; 
for ruins of old buildings lie scattered here and there all along the 
hillside. The high bluff of the mountains which overlook the 
fountain is dignified by tradition as the place of the termination of 
the forty days’ temptation in the wilderness, and the high hill 
whence the Saviour saw the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
thereof. 

Jericho is a desolation. It lies as prostrate as when the walls 
fell before the trumpets of the children of Israel; nor from that 
fall to the present day has any man, king or slave, prevailed to 
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build again the accursed city. Herod’s city was not on the site of 
the ancient Jericho, but nearer the mountains. The plain is four 
or five miles broad between the hills and the Jordan. 

Early in the afternoon we were in the saddle, and rode at a 
gallop across the plain to the sacred river, reaching it at the spot 
where the pilgrims come annually to bathe and wash away their 
sins. It is a sight well worth coming thus far to see. 

The pilgrims who throng Jerusalem at Haster are chiefly Arme- 
nians, though there are many Latins and Greeks. They form a 
vast assembly, and one of the requirements of the pilgrimage is a 
bath in the Jordan, and a dipping therein of certain garments 
wherein they expect to be buried. Indeed this is the great end 
of the pilgrimage. Hence the camp-ground of the pilgrims and 
the scene at the river are among the most interesting views that a 
travelling artist can take away with him. 

If the Jordan could so wash away sin, I am a clean man, soul 
and body; for I have bathed seven times in its icy water. It 
comes down cold and fierce from Lebanon and the Sea of Galilee, 
and its waves are as chilly as the waves of that river it is so often 
made to typify. 

Perhaps I have lost the blessings of the Jordan by my many dips 
in the Sea of Death. I cannot now stop to describe the Jordan 
Valley nor the Dead Sea. We rode down to the shore of the sea 
in the twilight: Hassan was anxious lest the Bedouins of the Ghor 
should take the night to attack us, for we had paid no tribute, and 
were therefore proper prey. I had invited the Sheik of the Ghor, 
however, to meet me in the evening, intending to pacify him with 
an appropriate backsheesh; but he might be impatient, and it was 
hardly safe to trust ourselves out after dark in the valley. 

We flew like lightning across the dry dusty plain, over which 
the Jordan had but lately swept in its spring overflow — pausing 
on the shore of the Sea of Death only long enough to taste its 
bitter waters, and to see the long black shadows of the mountains 
of Engeddi stealing over and taking possession of the sea, with a 
pomp that signified how totally it was given over to darkness and 
the powers thereof—over the plain to our tents by the Fountain 
of Elisha. 

The Sheik of the Ghor Bedouins and a dozen of his tribe were 
waiting for us atthe camp fire. Wild, fierce, and fiendish did they 
verily appear in the flickering light. But the Jordan Arabs have 
not had such a feast for years as I gave them. I hada sheep 
killed, and they ate like lords (lords eat only mutton in the East) ; 
and when they were filled to satisfaction, I made a compact with 
them, then and there, swearing eternal amity between all the 
Bedouins who inhabit the Valley of the Jordan and all the followers 
of the high and glorious Sheik of Lancashire who shall henceforth 
visit the valley aforesaid. Much good may it do you, oh traveller! 
But be warned: if you do not make treaties on your own account 
with mutton and with money, the hounds of Ishmaelites will take 
no evidence that you are included in former treaties, except such 
evidence as you may be able to give out of the muzzles of your 
revolvers. 

The next day I loitered around the head of the Dead Sea. Shall 
I repeat. to you the often-told stories of its strange character? 
How it floated me high up when I bathed, and stung me furiously 
in my eyes, and in every pore of my skin with its sharp acrid salts? 
I was glad to wash off the glistening salt which a morning bath left 
on my skin, by dipping myself for the eighth time in the Jordan. 


Practical Instructions ov Coloring Ahatographs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER V. (continued). 
THE HANDS. 


A little white, to strengthen the shining lights upon the knuckles, 
is first used; then a little carmine for the nails, knuckles, and other 
pinky portions; and then a little pale blue for the veins, leaving 
the other tints for the present. 


DRAPERIES. 

Begin with the lighter folds and darken as you soften into the 
shadows; in silks and glossy fabrics put in the highest or whitest 
lights with a tint very little removed from white, by which the 
effect will be much enhanced in the finished picture. 

BACKGROUNDS. 

If your picture is small, a plain background with a light about 
the head to secure breadth is best. (See Maxims No. 16 and 52), 
If a larger picture you may introduce a background of clouds, sky, 


and distance, with very good effect; curtains and architectural ob- 
jects are also frequently introduced. (See Maxims 50, 51). 


SKY AND DISTANCE. 


If the positive has a darkish grey background, it will with a few 
touches of various greys (greenish, brownish, and bluish), be con- 
verted into a very artistic “ bit of distance,” the horizon tint being 
used to form its boundary. Work this tint (the horizon) upwards 
into a pale warmish grey, and this again into the high lights of 
warm white, or small fleecy streaks of fleshy clouds, or into the 
azure. If desirable, the sky may be composed entirely of pale and 
dark, warm and cold greys, which form a yery effective back- 
ground to a vigorously-marked head or military costume. Cur- 
tains are seldom nicely managed ; but architectural objects may be 
touched in with greys and browns, leaving the surface of the plate 
(if dark enough) to form the shadows. Having finished the first 
colouring, take a clean well-pointed pencil and remove any stray 
colour which during your progress may have obscured the sha- 
dows or outlines. 

THE SECOND COLOURING. 


If you are using the new absorbent colours, breathing over the 
plate and permitting the moisture to evaporate is sufficient pre- 
paration ; but if not, your next step is to varnish the picture, as 
the first colouring is on the collodion itself — for which reason, by 
the bye, great care should be used to avoid scratching the plate by 
rubbing it too hard, or suffering the quill or tin ferule of the brush 
to touch the surface. 

The varnish having dried, or the moisture evaporated, as the 
case may be, the carmine—strong or faint as may be necessary — 
is then applied upon the cheeks; and will most probably also be 
required, more or less, upon the nostrils, bridge of the nose, lower 
portion of the brow, and the chin, Ifa faint blush of colour be re- 
quired for a very delicate complexion, use a little of pink No. 1, 
with or without a touch of carmine; or should the pure carmine 
be too bright and powerful, combine with it a little of flesh No. 3; 
or again, should it approach scarlet, adda very slight touch of pure 
orange. ‘Take the colour labelled “horizon,” and with white, mix 
a warm pale tint to strengthen the high lights, making it more or 
less white, or more or less yellow, as may be most consistent with 
the local colour of the flesh; and this done, the retiring shadows 
may be slightly and carefully touched with a warm grey, com- 
pounded of flesh No. 3 and green No. 2, Finish the hands with 
flesh No. 1 and pink. Repeat the colouring of your drapery, avoid- 
ing the darkest shades— using, however, a pale tint of the local 
colour for the highest lights instead of the light tint recommended 
as a ground to strengthen their effect in the first colouring. 


TO COLOUR A VERY DELICATE FAIR FACE, 


Use white for the high lights, place the pale horizon tint next to 
this; then blend this into a third tint, compounded with the second 
and a little carmine ; and this again into a fourth tint, composed of 
fiesh No. 1 andalittle blue. This treatment should also be adopted 
for ladies’ hands, necks, and bosoms, 

TO COLOUR A VERY DARK FACE, 

Use for the high lights a strong tint of orange and white, blend 
this into a second tint of orange and carmine, and this into a third, 
of warm brown, orange, and carmine, reducing the whole, if too 
brilliant, with a tint composed of carmine and green. 

THE EFFECT OF VARNISHING 
Is to modify and subdue the first colouring — which should there- 
fore be more brilliant than the second— and according to the 
quality of the varnish, to lower the whites, which consequently 
require some few light touches of white to indicate (as the photo- 
graph itself seldom does) the high lights of linen or white drapery. 
Certain colours, also, are affected tono small extent by the varnish- 
ing, some being rendered very much too strong, others being almost 
destroyed. Those least affected are the yellows, reds, and greens. 
A little practice will however best explain this difficulty. 
SCARLET COATS AND JEWELLERY. 

In colouring a scarlet coat with powder colours, your great diffi- 
culty will be found in preserving its folds and roundness, the 
opaque nature of your pigments* destroying the halftints and 
shadows in the same degree as they produce the force and bril- 
liancy damanded for a truthful effect. In this case, therefore, more 
than common care is requisite. Select a colour for your high lights 
first. This should be a scarlet of a somewhat orange tone; and be 

* To claim transparency for powder colours, in themselves, is a common mistake. 


When ground to an impalpable powder and slightly applied, they, by the mere fineness of 
their particles, seem almost transparent, but of course cannot be really so. 
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careful that in obtaining it you use no white, which would effectually 
destroy the purity of your colour. The next colour is the local 
one, viz., scarlet, the next carmine; and the shadows are coloured 
with crimson, which upon the darkest shades should be applied before 
varnishing only. You will find that the local scarlet is a colour some- 
what difficult to meet with. [obtained a set of very excellent scarlets 
in a box of the new colours introduced by Messrs. Reeves & Sons. 

Jewellery is too generally touched with the gold and silver sold 
in shells, which, unless used with no little skill, produces a very 
coarse and untruthful appearance. The simple fact of the jewel- 
lery thus touched having lights and shadows of its own continually 
varying with the light in which the picture may be placed, and 
perfectly independent of the light and shade upon the image itself, 
should denounce the vulgar taste displayed in its use, and confine 
it to the studios of a class of “ photographic artists ” who laud the 
fact of its being “real gold” to their sitters as an inducement for 
the outlay of “tuppence” more for a ring, or “sixpence” for “a 
gold chain.” I have seen a minute touch of the silver applied with 
singularly good effect to the spark of light in the eye, but it 
perishes as the silver blackens. Gold is best executed with water 
or oil colours. In this case take Naples yellow No. 2 for the high 
lights, yellow ochre for the local colour, bistre and burnt sienna for 
the shadows, and orange chrome for the reflected lights. Diamonds 
are best represented by a vividly bright touch of pure white (water 
colour), and coloured stones by the same upon the local colour, oppo- 
site a touch of this local colour mixed with white, to represent their 
transparency. For silver use white for the lights upon a ground 
of warm pale grey, with somewhat warmer shadows. For pearls 
use a brilliant touch of white, very minute, diagonally opposite 
another similar touch of white and Naples yellow. Coral may be 
painted in with lake and vermilion for the local colour—pure lake 
for the shadows and pure vermilion for the lights, the highest 
lights with the same and a little white. 
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Letters to a Poung PBhotographer. 


No. XX. 


My pDEAR EUSEBIUS, 

Not every bird that sings is a nightingale, nor 
is every one who paints an artist. I wish particularly to draw that 
distinction. In most boarding schools, young ladies are taught to 
draw and paint, with what result, in an artistic point of view, I 
need not stop to dwell upon: their productions fitly rank with 
those other artistic results of young ladies’ ingenuity — crochet, 
samplers, and Berlin wool. I cannot recognise a man to be an 
artist unless he possess a natural genius for his vocation: we 
may produce any number of painters as we can adepts in any other 
calling, be they tailors, carpenters, or shoemakers, by “ sticking to 
it” for seven years or more. Take any boy of average talent, and 
teach him to draw and paint, and he will, by diligent plodding, 
manage to eke out a subsistance. Hvery year his crude produc- 
tions will help to cover the walls of the exhibition room, and if the 
subject be “taking,” may sell; but shall we profane the word by 
calling him artist? 

Lhave been a regular attendant upon the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bitions for a quarter of a century, and I am lost in wonder when I 
reflect that, of the many thousands of pictures I have seen there, 
how few have excited more than a passing tribute of admiration— 
how few have taken hold of the imagination, or left a strong im- 
pression on the memory. One exhibition is so like another that 
when you have removed the productions of the few who are worthy 
to be called artists, the rest is mere manufacture, the production of 
painters who, because they paint, arrogate to themselves the title 
of artists, a title to which they have as little claim as the author 
of “Hoop de dooden doo” has to be called poet. 

Not every rhymster is worthy to be called poet, neither is every 
painter artist. I maintain that the true artist, like the poet, is 
born, not made. Culture is, of course, required to develop and 
perfect both; but no amount of culture will supply the place of 
natural genius. We value a picture or a statue for the thought 
it utters; the execution is a secondary consideration. Some of 
the greatest artists that ever lived have lacked the power to em- 
ploy the highest mechanical resources of their art; but an idea 
extensively prevails now-a-days that execution is everything, hence 
the excessive mannerism of most of our artists, and one-half the 
time of many painters is spent in searching for the “lost medium” 
of the old masters. In their simplicity they think it was by some 
mechanical agent, some oil or pigment, that Titian, or Reubens, or 
Rembrandt, became as great as they were. 
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I have instanced Gainsborough as one of whom the British 
School of Art has great reason to be proud. His execution may 
be objected to, but that is of little account in connection with my 
subject ; I maintain that, in all the intellectual qualities that con- 
stitute the true artist, he is worthy to rank with the greatest of 
any country or period of history. Jt is not in his landscapes or 
rustic subjects that his peculiar excellence is shown, but in his 
portraits: he is one of the very few that could portray the soul as 
well as the body of his subject, the spirit that informed the fea- 
tures, the character, the everything that animates and gives life to 
matter. I think I have never seen this quality so strongly ex- 
hibited in any other artist, besides Raphael. Gainsborough fell 
upon evil times, when the pursuit of art was a mercenary calling, 
and his genius, in consequence, never had fair play. 

The painter’s inspiration, like the poet’s, comes from within. 
He can utter only the thoughts that lie within, and his works 
speak to us, and command our attention, in proportion to the 
depth, power, and extent of his thought. Now it is easy to pro- 
duce any given number of pictures which utter no thought what- 
ever — which are of the earth, earthy; but let not such works be 
ranked among the productions oftrue artists. 

We have thoughtful artists among us, whom it would be in- 
vidious to name: whose works are prized at their true worth ; but 
then, again, there are others as highly esteemed by the connoisseur 
and the public whose chief merit lies not in the thought, but 
in the dexterity, the sleight of hand, the execution, of their works. 
The latter enjoy only an ephemeral popularity, and must in due 
time find their proper level. The former have had to wait 
patiently for their merit to be recognised. 

Art is a representation: it represents by means of outline, form, 
or relief, and colour. The power and resources of outline, as a 
means of communicating the thought or idea, is shown in great 
perfection in the pure classicism of Flaxman, and in the roman- 
ticism of Retzsch and the American Darley, 

In the outline illustrations to “Margaret” the power of ex- 
pression by outline is carried to a degree of perfection which 
leaves nothing to be desired in delicacy and completeness of 
representation. They place Mr. Darley in the foremost rank 
among living artists. 

In the representation of form or relief, apart from colour, we 
have rare examples in the works of Kaulbach. Witness his 
“Battle of the Huns,” his “Fall of Jerusalem,” his “Prime of 
Greece,” his “ Reynard the Fox,” which would gain nothing in 
expression by the addition of colour. 

An eye for colour cannot be acquired any more than an ear for 
music: it is a natural gift which in part supplies the place of the 
knowledge of nature’s laws. Where this faculty, or eye for colour, 
is deficient, the painter, guided by a knowledge of the laws of the 
harmony and contrast of colour, may attain very satisfactory 
results, although he may never become distinguished as a colourist, 
like Titian or our own Turner. This subject of colour is so vast and 
profound that I must defer its consideration till my next. It is 
governed by laws of its own, but these laws were never inves- 
tigated until within a few years; you will find the result in the 
excellent work of M. Chevreul. 

I promised to speak of chiaroscuro in this epistle, so I must bid 
adieu to digression. By chiaroscuro we understand the complete 
representation of all the lights and shades existing in the model. 
This is the most complex and difficult branch of the painter’s art; 
as it not only embraces the variations of white light and shade, but 
also the reciprocal action of coloured lights upon the local colour 
and upon each other. It is so difficult that few painters have suf- 
ficient patience to study it. Most of the Exhibition pictures are 
deficient in it. You will find the chiaroscuro in the various figures 
composing a picture treated as if each figure were isolated, and the 
reciprocal action of the reflections upon each other neglected. 
Without the aid of chiwroscuro art would be powerless to represent 
light. The most luminous pigment is but mud in comparison with 
the brilliant light reflected from a body illuminated by the sun’s 
rays. You may exhaust your stock of whites and yellows, but you 
will never succeed in producing light. But paint in chiaroscuro all 
the delicate and obscure reflections suggested by art, and you im- 
mediately inundate your picture with light. 

In this branch of art Rembrandt is the master par excellence. He 
preferred to represent its effects because he felt them better than 
any one else; and by uniting study to feeling, and practise to 
inclination, he has hitherto remained inimitable in chiaroscuro. 

Chiaroscuro is the principal source of light in the art of painting— 
the rich mine which the Flemish painters have so skilfully worked ; 
paipters who were as great in light as in colouy ; the first painters 
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in the world in these respects. It is also of itself a source of 
poetry; it reveals the hour of the day, its hue, and physiognomy. 
It enlarges the scene beyond its natural limits. It enlivens the 
shade and reveals the mysteries of darkness. It is the chief 
quality in interiors,and an important resource in every kind of scene. 

Modern art has greatly cultivated chiaroscuro, its resources and 
effects. Witness the wonderful results in the dorama, and in scene 
painting. It isin the representation of chiaroscuro that the pho- 
tographic art excels and triumphs. 

Compare the most finished drawing you can obtain of any object 
or scene with a good photograph of the same, and you will see how 
immeasurably superior the photograph is in representing all the 
various delicate features that constitute chiaroscuro. Of course 
the subject must be suitably selected with regard to colour, else 
the accuracy of the effect may be marred. The complexities of 
chiaroscuro are so great as sometimes to lead the artist to despair 
of representing them. Chiaroscuro is not regulated by uniform 
laws like simple relief. An object can be drawn from memory, and 
very accurately too, by one possessing a knowledge of the laws of 
relief; but not so in chiaroscuro, when all the effects of reflection 
from snrrounding objects influence the model, and render it neces- 
sary to study it on the spot. 

Suppose the model to be a sphere submitted to these influences, 
its relief will always express a sphere, hut its chiaroscuro will vary 
as you move different bodies around it or move it among them. 

If you paint two strips or bands in different colours in flat tints, 
and place them in contact, an effect in chiaroscuro is produced — 
the bands do not appear flat, but graduated from the line of con- 
tact, where there is a contrast of tone or of intensity as well as 
a contrast of colour, heightened by contact also. 


a iS oi 
Photographic Glossary, 
Thermometer — An instrument for measuring the tem- 
perature of bodies. It consists of a slender glass tube, her- 
metically sealed, having at one end an enlarged receptacle for 
containing the fluid, mercury or alcohol, with which it is filled, 

and which is acted upon by heat. 

Thermometer Scale—'Two points are marked upon the 
thermometer tube, one at the temperature of freezing water, 
the other at its boiling point. This space is variously divided: 
in the centigrade scale, that used in France, it is divided into one 
hundred degrees; in Fahrenheit’s scale, that used in England, 
this space is divided into one hundred and eighty degrees. 
The zero of the centigrade scale is the freezing point of water ; 
that point on the Fahrenheit scale is marked 82°. 

Tinctures — Solutions of various substances in alcohol 
or spirits of wine are called tinctures. 

Toning —A photographic process by which the image 
formed by chloride of silver is coloured of various hues of 
violet and purple by chloride of gold, &e. Numerous formule 
have been at various times given in this Journal, the best of 
which is that proposed by Mr. Maxwell Lyte. 

Tripod — A piece of apparatus constructed for support- 
ing the camera obscura. It is of various forms and patterns, 
but the principle is the same in each. Any three-legged sup- 
port may be called a tripod. in : 

Tripoli: Tripoli Powder — Fossil infusorie used for 
polishing daguerreotype plates, glass plates, &c. It appears 
to consist principally of silex. F 

Turpentine — An exudation from the pine tree. By dis- 
tillation and rectification it assumes the form of a white, 
transparent, volatile liquid, of a peculiar odour. It is very 
inflammable. It dissolves wax, the resins, &c., and is a useful 
ingredient in varnishes. When submitted to a higher rectifi- 
cation it becomes lighter and more volatile, and is called 
camphine. 


+ 
foreign Correspondence, 
Paris, September 27, 1859. 
On a former occasion I mentioned that some very curious and un- 
expected results had been arrived at in M. Niépce’s experiments 
on the chemical influence of light upon solutions of starch, &c. In 
conjunction with M. Corvisart, he has published a report of these 
experiments, which, it appears to me, are of sufficient interest and 
importance to form the subject of a communication to you. They 
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state the following propositions, and some of the conclusions de- 
rivable from them :— 

Solar light, by its own peculiar action, modifies and transforms 
certain amylaceous substances and some of their educts. 

The sole but prolonged action of light transforms starch, pure 
and dissolved, into dextrine and even sugar. But light first pro- 
foundly modifies the nature of starch, and changes it into a sub- 
stance resembling inuline—which, when cold, is quite insensible to 
the action of iodine—but which otherwise differs from it in not 
reducing the salts of copper and silver in presence of ammonia, and 
it does not turn the plane of polarisation. This change may be 
produced in a solution of starch after a solarisation of six hours in 
the month of July or August; but it often requires fifteen hours’ 
solarisation to produce a complete effect. Starch, protected from 
the solar influence, but exposed the same length of time and in the 
same place, undergoes no change, but immediately becomes blue 
by the action of iodine. 

This transforming action is impeded by the lactates, and by 
citrate of iron: it is entirely prevented by bichloride of mercury. 

The potasso-ferrié-tartrate augments the transformation, both in 
the light and in the shade, but at least one-third more in the light. 

Nitrate of uranium powerfully favours the action of solar light, 
which becomes five, six, and even seven times greater: it is also 
more rapid, and the quantity of starch transformed is greater. 
The three kinds of transformation of starch indicated above take 
place : — First, iodine ceases to colour the cold solution of starch, 
but there is no polarimetric deviation, less appearance of sugar, 
and very little dextrine. The same amylaceous substances, pro- 
tected from light but exposed in the same place, remain unaltered. 

The acids of the preceding salts in feeble solution (two per cent), 
i. e. nitric and tartaric acids, prevent the light from exercising its 
usual transforming action. Oxalic acid has the property of acce- 
lerating and rendering more intense the change in the starch (as 
shown by the action of iodine) under the influence of light. Its 
action is comparatively nil in the shade. 

Whatever it be, unique or primordial, primary or secondary, the 
cause of the changes described is light. 

Dextrine is rather a product of art than of nature. Dextrine ob- 
tained by diastase does not reduce Bareswill and Fehling’s reagent, 
and undergoes no transforming action from solat light. None of the 
bodies studied appear to develop this influence. Yet these same 
bodies, without light but with the presence of heat, are suitable to 
profoundly modify this same dextrine, as much as ordinary heat 
differs from solar light in its effects upon organic bodies. 

Cane-sugar undergoes no transformation from the action of solar 
light: substances like hydrochloric acid and nitric acid, which mo- 
dify it profoundly, act as well in the dark as in the light. Nitrate 
e uranium effects no more change upon it in the light than in the 

ark. 

With concentrated sulphuric acid it requires a boiling tempera- 
ture to decompose oxalic acid, one of the educts of starch: with- 
out concentrated sulphuric acid, it requires a temperature of 
248° F. to 875° F. to disengage the oxide of carbon. Oxalic acid 
diluted to one twenty-fifth, in presence of nitrate of uranium one 
per cent, boiled or kept in a stove for forty hours at a temperature 
of 104° F. does not disengage a bubble of gas, if it is kept in the 
dark. 

When it is exposed to the light, even diffused, upon raising the 
cover of the stove, the mixture remaining at 60° F. or 68° F., the 
decomposition begins. An hour’s good solarisation furnishes an 
abundance of inflammable carbonic oxide gas. 

Direct experiments show that animal fecula (glycogene) is 
transformed into sugar more rapidly and abundantly under the 
influence of light than inthe dark. But nitrate of uranium hinders, 
not accelerates the solar influence upon animal fecula. 

Animal fecula, like vegetable fecula, remains in the liver of frogs 
during winter without becoming sugar. The period of greatest 
richness of sugar in the liver of these animals exactly corresponds 
with the period of the maturity of fruits: the end of June, July 
and August. The glycogene may remain unaffected in the liver 
(like starch in the tubereules of grain); if the frogs are entirely 
protected from light then they produce no sugar. : 

We can now explain how the abundant presence of glycogene in 
the cutaneous tissue of the foetus disappears from that tissue 
pe Ey after birth, by the sudden transition from darkness to 
ight. 

The actions of light sketched above are generally slow. We 
know also how this action of light, daily feeble, in time effects the 
formation of corn and the ripening of fruits, &c., nevertheless, it is 
powerful, as a whole. Therefore if, without augmenting the light, 
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certain substances double, treble, or sextuple the effects of the solar 
action—for example, in the formation of animal or vegetable sugar 
—and if, on the other, without diminishing the solar intensity, 
other substances annihilate or hinder its effects, as, for example, 
starch under the solar action —we cannot doubt that analytical 
studies in this direction must be very serviceable both to agricul- 
ture and to vegetable physiology, and perhaps even to medicine. It 
is only necessary to refer to the influence of solarisation upon scro- 
fula and diabetes. We know very little, for instance, of the pheno- 
mena of nutrition. An experimentalist on these phenomena met with 
the following curious incident :—He took some starch saturated 
with iodine and placed it in his garden in a pot imperfectly 
covered with a piece of wood, where it remained for three months 
exposed to the sun. Upon opening the vase he was astonished to 
find in it some scores of snails attracted from all parts of the gar- 
den. Continuing the experiment, he saw during even the greatest 
heats of summer the snaiis daily travelling towards the pot. They 
were attracted by the iodine and not by the starch. He is of 
opinion that if a quantity of sawdust be saturated with a weak 
solution of iodine, it might be made the means of attracting these 
pests of the garden to their own destruction. The process is not 
costly, as the iodine, notwithstanding its volatility, retains its 
efficacy for years. Snails and slugs are a popular remedy for con- 
sumptive patients, may it not be from the iodine that they, probably, 
eliminate from the soil and certain plants? delet 


Correspondence. 


is We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 
friends, 
age N 
“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 
A FEW WORDS IN FAVOUR OF BRITISH ART AND ARTISTS, 
To the Evrror. 

Sr,—Will you permit me to offer some few remarks in connection with 
the two last letters addressed to the Young Photographer, “ Eusebius,” 
who being pulled up so suddenly and unexpectedly when in the midst of 
a successful career in pursuit of a favourite art, to listen to a prosy 
lecture about a “sixth sense,” and the present fallen and unhappy state 
of “ British Art” and Artists, is, I am sure, a fit object for our sympathis- 
ing pity. 

I, sir, am a member, unfortunately, of that degenerate race “mostly 
slaves of convention,” who worship the “ golden calf, Art,” and are called 
‘artists ;” but, alas! I must lay down the brush, relinquish my dear old 
palette, and turn with a sigh from the tempting canvas, for I have only 
five senses—only five !—and consequently cannot be an “artist born.” Tt 
is certainly true that I don’t know what this “sixth sense” is, or how its 
existence is demonstrated, as I innocently imagined that the cultivation 
of my mind generally, and the education of my imitative and perceptive 
organs more particularly, were the origin of the feelings which took pos- 
session of my heart when in the presence of nature's glowing beauties, 
and of the power I have acquired in expressing them. 

With regard to the missing “bump” not “mapped down by phrenolo- 
gists,” and several times refered to as the “art faculty,” a phrenologist 
would inform the writer of these letters, doubtless with a smile, that the 
perception of the beautiful is a perfectly distinct thing from its imitation, 
and that what he terms a “faculty for art” has its origin in the combined 
powers of certain organs or “bumps,” called respectively ideality, imita- 
tion, form, and colour, aided by the reflective and perceptive faculties. 
Thus it is that many possessing certain of these qualities and wanting 
others “enjoy the beauties of nature” thoroughly, but cannot “utter 
what they feel, either by pen or pencil;” and others, copying nature with 
the fidelity of a machine, devoid of all feeling, yet arouse by their pro- 
ductions lofty sentiments and poetical feelings in others differently 
organised. 

Ts not this “letter writer” rather too bold, if, as he says, he “cannot 
arrogate to himself any special knowledge” to make the sweeping asser- 
tions, that he has generally found “art teachers to be blind leaders of the 
blind,” and that “the British school of art in this middle (has it any 
other?) of the nineteenth century, has no better representatives to hold 
up to the admiration of posterity than the so-called pre-Raphaelites.” I 
think there are some artists belonging to “this middle of the nineteenth 
century” not pre-Raphaelites, to whom “the admiration of posterity” will 
be very probably awarded, viz., Turner, Stanfield, Maclise, Tandseer, 
Mulready, Creswick, Harding, Leslie, Frith, and others painters who 
as readily threw aside the eccentricities of morbid novelty as they did tho 
glaring conventionalities which deface the pictures of that lover of attrac- 
tive “shams” and idle method, Gainsborough—an artist who, with nature 
at his elbow, could compound a landscape with a little earth, bits of stick, 
some weeds, stones, and a piece of looking glass, and paint from these — 


many parts of whose pictures are about as true to nature as ihe conven- 
tionally antique and formally stiff outlines of Flaxman are to beauty. 

In the last epistle I find it asserted that “‘nature is dumb and inert 
matter,” and that (the golden calf) art clothes it in thoughts, and gives it 
alanguage. Nature dumb! Oh! Shakspeare! how mistaken you were 
in supposing there were “‘ tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
and sermons in stones!” 

In conclusion, I must just say something in fayour of colour, which, 
without disparagement of its twin sisters, outline and relief, is- by no 
means the least of the three. 

We have many excellent draughtsmen, very few good colourists ; this is 
a well known fact. Now how do we account for this, that colour, a 
picture’s most popular and attractive quality—as witness the desperate 
attempt to supply cheap coloured prints, and the success which has 
rewarded the most feeble steps in that direction — should be in its com- 
parative perfection the rarest acquirement of the most gifted artists? Is 
it because it is easiest or most difficult, most attractive or least attractive ? 
I will give you what, if I mistake not, is the reason. The art student 
begins to draw, and from every quarter is assistance proffered. Here are 
minute and accurate measurements, treatises without end, systems innu- 
merable, and whole libraries of books to assist him. Thus aided, and 
with moderate ability, he succeeds; outline and relief are mastered, and 
he turns eagerly to the crowning glory, the poetry of his art — colour. 
But now he looks in vain for aid: no figures, no clearly defined principles, 
no easily acquired systems wait his beck or come at his call; he is alone. 
Severe thought, indomitable perseverance, long and tedious practice — 
these are now the only roads to the goal of a successful colourist — a goal 
which most probably he never reaches. Well, you know the old fable of 
the fox and the grapes. Nothing is easier than to decry the merit we do 
not possess. The old Roman artists, who could draw grandly but 
coloured villanously, of course scorned colour, saying design and drawing 
(their best qualities) were everything, colour (their worst) nothing; that 
the latter was useless without the former, &c., in short, just what the 
master of “‘ Eusebius” says in his last epistle. 

In attempting to defend British art and modern artists from what I 
think injustice, I would not be understood to deny the ability displayed 
by the author of these letters in his reasoning and deducements relative 
to outline and chiarooscuro, but simply to express a contrary opinion 
relative to the present state of art in this country, as compared with the 
conventionalities displayed in the works of two examples so highly lauded 
in his letter, and to show why I think he has not been quite just to the 
important aid of colour. Some of this writer's remarks deserve high 
praise, but others aroused in me a warm feeling of indignation, under the 
impulse of which I confess that I write the present letter. 

Apologising for the time I have occupied, I am, yours, &c. 

AN ARTIST. 

[Upon the principle of giving both stdes of an argument a fair hearing, 
we usually insert anything which we receive questioning our own judg- 
ment: we can do no less with regard to that of one of our collaborateurs. 
—Ep.| 

FADING OF NEGATIVES. 
To the Epiror. 

Sr,—Whilst much has been written on the fading of paper pictures, I 
can find little or nothing on the fading of those on glass; yet in my 
experience I am sorry to say I have lost many choice ones, negative and 
positive, in that manner—indeed, nearly all that I have had any time are 
thus more or less spoiled. They become spotted and streaked, from the 
margins gradually over the whole plate, though sometimes stains appear 
in the centre first. The film likewise often cracks in several places, as if 
cut with a knife; and the varnish sometimes comes off as a fine powder. 

I endeavour to take every carein the manipulation. The chemicals are 
of the best. The varnish is amber and chloroform, not applied until the 
plate is thoroughly dried. The hyposulphite is well washed off after 
fixing : in short, I cannot find any cause, unless it be a hygrometric state 
of the glass, which is always damp, though kept in a deal or walnut wood 
box, ina warm room. IfI dry the back at any time, it becomes damp again 
yery shortly, and this, I conceive, takes place on the other side as well, 
and thus affects the film. 

It is very vexatious to lose one’s best negatives in this way ; and I shall 
feel much obliged by any explanation and remedy, and should like to know 
if others suffer in the same manner.—I am, yours, &c. 

Bristol, September 16, 1859. MEDICUS. 


{You have not mentioned what kind of glass you employ; but if, as 
you state, it becomes damp s’.»rtly after wiping in a warm room, it is 
quite unfit for photographic pu.yoses. To say that we have never lost a 
negative by fading would be untrue, but when we have done so it has 
always arisen from pure carelessness. Exposure to damp, even when 
properly varnished, will affect them sooner or later. 

Positives on glass are liable to deterioration in brilliancy, if not var- 
nished, from noxious vapours ; and if varnished, the varnish itself often 
degrades the tone. 

We are almost tempted to fancy that your trouble may be due to the 
pyroxiline of which your collodion is made being insufficiently washed 
before use, or else improperly made, Haye you tried varieties of collodion ? 
—Ep.] 
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CHEAP CAMERAS FOR DEROGY’S LENSES. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir—As you have been kind enough to give photographers a clear 
account of what they may expect from the performance of Derogy’s 
lenses, I am induced to ask if you could confer the additional favour of 
telling us how or where we can get cheap or serviceable cameras with 
sufficient focal range for the various combinations of these lenses. In 
addition to the usual collodion frames, they should (I think) have double 
paper slides for the larger-sized pictures. 

M. Derogy’s price list says nothiug on the subject, and the ordinary 
cameras of the shops are of no use in this case, while a suitable camera, 
capable of taking large and small pictures, made to order, would probably 
be so costly as in great measure to deprive amateurs of the benefit to 
be derived from a good cheap lens for large pictures. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. P 


[The cheapest cameras with which we are acquainted are the French 
walnut-wood ones, costing about 35s. to 40s. for what they call a whole 
plate size: these answer very well for portraits, but having a tail-board, 
‘and being heavy, they are not so well adapted for landscape purposes. 

We no not think it politic to endeavour to make the same camera 
answer for portraits and landscapes, as in using it for either purpose you 
must always bear some inconveniences, in consequence of its adaptation 
for the other. In having two or more cameras it is a good plan to make 
the plate frames fit them all, and also to haye sliding fronts removable 
and fitting each of the cameras. 

We shall be glad of suggestions to solve the problem propounded by 
our correspondent. Our own notion lies in fayour of cameras made of 
yellow pine, well oiled with boiled linseed oil and varnished. We want 
however some cheaper and more easily made plate frame than now exists 
to work with the above. Some short time back Mr. Hughes suggested 
vulcanite for this purpose, and we consider the idea a very happy one, 
as if made in quantities they could probably in this material be produced 
at a moderate price. We shall possibly give a further hint or two in 
our next. —Ep.] 


Sune 
PRACTICAL DETAILS. 
To the Evrror. 

Sr1r,—I constantly notice in your interesting Journal answers and ques- 
tions which I dare say to you are in a great measure foolish, therefore I 
am emboldened to propose some of the same description. I should still 
hesitate but that I know you are always willing to help those who are in 
difficulties. I shall be extremely obliged by your answering any or all of 
my propositions, and shall, with your numerous engagements, consider 
myself not hardly dealt with if you take no notice of this communication. 

1. Is it necessary for developing solutions to use pure alcohol, or will 
good naphtha or methylated spirits do? 

2. Would you be kind enough to give me a good formula for negative 
developing mixture ? 

8. Is it best to develop with iron and then strengthen with pyrogallic 
acid, before or after fixing with cyanide; or is it advisable to complete 
the whole with pyrogallic acid at one operation? 

4, For a portrait background in the open air, what colour is the best? 

5. For landscape stereoscopic work is it desirable to have one or two 
lenses? 

6. Will twin portrait lenses answer equally well for view work, when 
one glass from each lens is removed and a diaphragm inserted? 

Your kind attention will oblige—Yours, &e. 

Liverpool, September 26th, 1859, VERY GREEN. 


(1. It would not do to use wood naphtha, and methylated spirits are 
decidedly objectionable in a proportionate degree. It is bad economy to 
use any but the pure alcohol, though it is not necessary to be of very 
great strength. 

2. a. Pyrogallic acid one grain, distilled water six-and-a-half drachms, 
Beaufoy’s acetic acid one-and-a-half drachms; or, b. pyrogallic acid one 
grain, distilled water seven-and-a-half drachms, glacial acetic acid half a 
drachm ; or, ¢. pyrogallic acid one-and-a-half grains, distilled water seven 
drachms, citric acid one grain, alcohol one drachm. 

8. In cold weather develop with iron, clear with cyanide, and strengthen 
with pyrogallic solution. In hot weather the iron is not necessary—in 
moderate weather do as you like, 

4, For alight ground, a blanket; for7a dark one, a piece of red baize ; 
or grey for medium. 

5. Two decidedly, 

6. No.— Ep.] 

anaes 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LENS.--INSERTION OF PHOTO. 
GRAPHS IN TOMBSTONES. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,—In reply to “T.S.,” who writes privately, wishing to know if the 
defining quality of Sutton’s triplet is as good —size of stop considered—as 
that of the Petzval combination, and if it answers as well for general land- 
scapes as this latter, I would remark, that while the Sutton lens which we 
(the testing committee) submitted to trial gave absolute straightness of 
lines, it required a very much smaller stop than any of the others to get de- 
finition, This may have arisen from some slight imperfection in the indi- 


vidual lens tried, which I think was one of the earliest made; and without 
seeing some more ‘triplets,’ I would not venture to assert that, in defini- 
tion, this is not equal to the Petzval form. Further experience in their 
manufacture may eventually lead to the attainment of good definition 
with as large a stop as that required by others; but in the meantime the 
very small stop required will be a bar to its popularity, except for archi- 
tectural purposes. The want of definition in the triplet which we tried 
may perhaps be accounted for in the fact of the front lens having been a 
non-achromatic meniscus of crown, the correction of which would be 
effected by the biconcave centre lens of flint. Mr. Sutton, I think, re- 
commends the front lens to be achromatic as well as the back one, and 
the small central concave to be of rock crystal. 

With respect to the ‘‘New Use for Photography,”’ at page 226 in your 
last number, I am really sorry to have to displace the laurels from the 
brow of Mr. Murray, but in justice to Edinburgh it must be stated that 
Photography has been applied here for some time past in the way he 
suggests. It is at least a year since Mr. Tunny erected, in Warriston 
Cemetery, a handsome monument at the grave of his wife, in which is 
inserted a photograph on porcelain. This has been seen by thousands.— 
Yours, &c. J. T, TAYLOR, 

81, South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

[We do not think that a lens constructed as described would do justice 
to the principle upon which it is founded. 

Opticians have an objection, based upon experience, to transmitting an 
uncorrected ray for any distance; were it not for this circumstance the 
two meniscus lenses might just as well be made of simple crown glass, 
and be both corrected by a simple biconcave of flint glass between them, 

The term “triplet” is not usually applied to such combinations as 
the aboye named; but generally indicates a compound lens of three 
pieces with the continguous surfaces in contact.—Ep.] 


ae 


THE POSITION OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,—May I beg the fayour of a reply to the following query in the 
forthcoming number of Tae PHoToGRaPHic JouRNAL? 

Which is the proper position for a diaphragm or stop in a double com- 
bination lens when used for landscapes or groups— midway between the 
anterior and posterior combinations, or immediately before the anterior ? 

Opinions are so divided on the subject, I greatly wish to have the 
weight of your authority to settle the question—I am, yours, «ec. 

GEORGE HAYDON. 

Eccles, September 23rd, 1856. 

[For landscapes, the diaphragm to a double combination lens should be 
unquestionably between the components — not quite midway, but rather 
nearer to the front lens, that having usually the shorter focus of the two. 

By this arrangement the illumination is rendered more even and the 
distortion of marginal line obviated. 

Why not try for yourself? Glue together two or three thicknesses of 
brown paper, and cut out diaphragms to suit each place, and take pictures 
under both circumstances. With the diaphragm between the lenses you 
will find a larger field is covered than with the same in contact with the 
anterior portion.—Ep. | 

See OE Lane 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Samurt. R.-—-The first on your list, 

Pax.—Never too late to mend: try more acetic acid. 

Tuos. GuitiveR. — We shall be happy to receive the communications 
named, 

Pursrixn,—If you cannot clearly see your way, resort to feeling, and 
hand out the subscription solicited to the Archer fund at once. 

C. Prerryman.—You will find a full description of our orthographic 
camera in a recent number of the Journal, published 15th June last. 

M.S. D.—Ten grains of chloride of ammonium will produce as much 
effect as twenty grains of chloride of barium, consequently your experi- 
ment proves nothing relative to the point you aimed at. 

SuzscriBer (Colchester).—In our last, a portion of our reply to you 
was inadvertently separated from the rest by the printer in ‘‘ making up” 
the form, he having mistaken the word rationale for the pseudonym of 
another correspondent. 

Gro. K.—We have seen the article for which you ask advertised lately 
for sale — we believe by J. Solomon, Red Lion Square, London. You may 
yery likely be able to make some that will answer well enough by coating 
paper with Bates’s black varnish. 

Amatrur. Henry Rosertson.. B. L. Ianorus.—We let “ the other 
side” speak this time — besides, we have no room to do as you request in 
the present number, even if we had the time. We shall probably do so 
in our next — but at any rate in an early number. 

RecuryEep.—“ D, L.”—* C, J. B."—* Ak.” 


All Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, €c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GHORGH SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Apymriisements and Lerrers on the Bustness of this Journal, 
should be addressed to the Pustisuer, 32, Castile Street, Liverpool. 
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In our last we were enabled to lay before our readers a tolerably 
elaborate account of the proceedings and the various papers 
connected with the art of photography that were read at the 
recent meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Aberdeen. The great length to which our 
report extended, and the near approach to the time of publication 
before we got the whole before us precluded the possibility of our 
making many comments on the subjects brought under notice. 
We therefore propose to touch upon some of them on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

First in importance to photographers appears to be the “ Re- 
port” by Professor Maskelyne, and Messrs. Llewellyn, Hard- 
wich, and Hadow, On the Constitution of the Photographic 
Image ; and we think it but fair to remark that we were only en- 
abled to obtain, in time for our last, a reporter's abstract of the 
paper, consequently that many of the most important data upon 
which the conclusions arrived at were formed are not as yet 
before us. It would perhaps be impossible to select men better 
qualified to undertake the requisite investigations than the 
gentlemen who are responsible for the report; we are, there- 
fore willing at once to conclude that they have very strong grounds 
for the opinions they have expressed, although they differ in 
toto from those of the eminent French savans who have em- 
ployed themselves with a similar inquiry. We have before now 
expressed our dissent from some of the views put forth by the 
latter, but we are certainly somewhat surprised at those of our 
own countrymen — not because we have any reason to question 
their soundness, but inasmuch as they are somewhat unexpected. 
We shall look forward with considerable interest to an oppor- 
tunity of studying the paper in extenso. 

One point of marked disagreement with the conclusions of 
our continental brethren will be found in the view taken rela- 
tive to the first action of light reducing the argentiferous com- 
pound to a state of sub-oxide — an idea which our foreign friends 
strenuously oppose. 

We cannot help fancying that there must be some mistake 
in the report of the observations of the President of the Chemical 
Section after the reading of the paper just noticed. He is 
quoted as having remarked as follows, viz. :— 


“Tf you take any calotype and dip it into a solution of bichloride of 
mercury it becomes perfectly white, and no vestige of the image remains ; 
but afterwards, if it be placed in hyposulphite of soda, it becomes com- 
pletely restored. The mode in which the chloride of mercury acts in 
rendering the image latent has, as yet, as far as I am aware, received no 
satisfactory development” (explanation ?). 


We certainly were not aware that any mystery connected with 
this simple matter existed. The explanation appears to us 
clear enough. In the first place, the image after the action of 
the perchloride of mercury is not latent, and only inyisible when 
the paper upon which it rests is perfectly white and colourless ; 
and in the second, it is not only by the action of hydro- 
sulphate of soda that the image may again be made apparent; 
hydrosulphate of ammonia, hyposulphite of soda, liquid ammonia, 
&e., or any analagous agents, can be employed to reinstate the 
image. 

The explanation is this:—the bichloride of mercury is 
decomposed, one atom of chlorine uniting with the silver 


of the image, causes a deposit of proto-chloride of mercury 
(calomel) in the form of a white powder, to be formed, with an 
intensity exactly proportionate to the amount of silver pre- 
viously there. The image is therefore accurately depicted in 
white, and, if the supporting layer were black, would appear as 
a negative. On the addition of a compound containing sulphur, 
the mercury becomes released from the chlorine, and uniting 
with the sulphur forms a dark brown sulphide of mercury, and 
consequently upon a white ground the image again becomes 
visible. In a similar manner the action of ammonia gives rise 
to the production of protoxide of mercury of a black colour, and 
of course in this case also the image is restored to the eye. 
There may be something more mysterious than we have stated 
above, and if so, we shall be obliged to any one who will kindly 
indicate in what it consists. 

Some specimens exhibited by Dr. Gladstone, illustrative of 
the actinic inactivity of light reflected from fluorescent sub- 
stances, are highly interesting, as in part explaining why colours 
alone are not to be taken as a criterion of the probable amount 
of actinic influence of which the light reflected therefrom may 
be possessed. This is a subject of peculiar interest to us, and 
one to which we drew attention formally about fifteen months 
ago, as may be verified on reference to our last volume, pages 
174 and 175, in a paper entitled “Suggestions relative to test- 
ing qualities of glass intended for Photographic Operating 
Rooms,” and casually on several previons occasions. If we 
remember correctly, also, an illustration of a similar matter was 
exhibited not long since at a meeting of the Blackheath Photo- 
graphic Society, where slabs of porcelain, tinted of various hues 
by metallic oxides, &c., and similar hues by different agents 
exhibited, on being photographed, the fact that colour alone 
could not be relied on for predicting the result. 

The experiments of Dr. Gladstone are striking, and certainly 
suggest the probability of a satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomena, It must not, however, yet be recognised as wn fait 
accompli, until those coloured surfaces which are inactive in re- 
flecting the chemical rays have been extensively examined, and 
pretty generally found to possess more or less, the quality of 
fluorescence. 

There is one fact that occurs to us at the moment of writing 
which appears to militate against the phenomenon of fluor- 
escence being of itself sufficient in all cases to account for the 
want of actinic energy, and this is, that in copying a painting in 
many colours the effect produced in the photograph differs 
materially according to the inclination of incidence of the illumi- 
nating rays—a fact which would seem to point to polarisation of 
the light, as also influencing the result ; and, furthermore, the 
character of the light employed also affects it. 

We really cannot help feeling sorry at having to throw even 
the shadow of a doubt upon the satisfactory nature of the 
fluorescent theoretical explanation, it seems so perfect; and, as 
Dr. Wilson observed, “If we acknowledge the fundamental 
principle of the co-relation of forces, then we cannot expect 
to change an invisible chemical ray into a ray of light, and retain 
the same chemical power.” The force of this observation applies, 
in all its integrity, to the photographic phenomena influenced by 
fluorescence, even if it should eventually appear that fluorescence 
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alone is not sufficient to account for all cases in which the varia- 
tion of effect from colours alike to the eye occur. Here is a wide 
field of usefulness open to any zealous photographer in search 
of a direction in which to expend his energy. 

Perhaps the most generally interesting paper of all that were 
read at the late British Association Meeting upon photographic 
matters, in a popular point of view, was that of Mr. Warren De 
la Rue On Celestial Photography. We say popular, not because 
it was any the less scientific than the others — as we regret to 
say is the case with most attempts to render science popular — 
but because it is one in which everybody can feel an interest, 
whether photographers or not. Some of the most striking facts 
to which our attention has been directed in this paper are :-— 
the much greater difficulty experienced by the delineator of 
celestial objects than falls to the lot of one who operates only 
upon those terrestrial; the ingenious arrangement proposed to 
vary the rate of motion of the clock movement to the telescope 
at will, viz.—the introduction of the disc and plate motion; 
and a fact that we regard as of considerable importance to 
photographers, the much smaller loss of actinic power by re- 
flection than we should be led to anticipate from a knowledge 
of the amount of deterioration of the visible rays. This should 
not be lost sight of, as it may be useful to remember when con- 
triving certain pieces of apparatus hereafter. That the full moon 
should be capable of impressing its image photographically more 
rapidly than when in part illuminated, might of course be anti- 


. cipated by any one who considers the subject, because in the 


latter case the solar rays fall upon the satellite obliquely to the 
spectator, instead of perpendicularly, as in the former; but how 
few of us are likely to have thought about it until we had tried 
the experiment and wanted an explanation for the phenomenon 
observed ! 

Lastly the description of the photo-heliograph employed at the 
Kew Observatory for recording, by means of photography, the 
appearance of the sun’s disc and the progress of the spots 
across it, will no doubt have been of interest to every reader, 


We are desirous of correcting a slight error into which we had 
fallen relative to the late Mr. Andrew Ross, whom we stated 
in our obituary to have received the Gold Isis Medal and the 
sum of fifty guineas from the Society of Arts, for the microscope 
made by him for Mr. Valentine, and from that gentleman’s 
design. We find that it was for the Dividing Engine that Mr. 
Ross received the above-named prize, and that Mr. Valentine 
himself received the silver medal for the design of the micro- 
scope. While on this subject, we may also mention that the late 
Mr. Ross was educated at the Bluecoat School, and that before 
setting up in business on his own account as an optician, he 
worked for two years in the shop of an engineer; and he used to 
affirm that he acquired more information there relative to prac- 
tical mechanics than he could ever have obtained amongst the 
opticians. 
pee SE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART. 


Ir is with no small amount of pleasure that we have felt called 
upon to notice from time to time, under the above heading, 
some very meritorious productions of photographic skill. Every 
week now furnishes fresh evidence of the important aid afforded 
by it towards the development of art, and we will cite one or two 
instances that have recently come under observation. 

In the Suffolk Street Gallery there was exhibited a painting 
called The Mother's Hope. It was not difficult to see that the 
artist had been “ ploughing with another man’s heifer.” It may 
perhaps be borne in mind that a series of groups, illustrative of 
The Seven Ages, by Mr. Rejlander, was exhibited in the last col- 
lection of the Photographic Society (in the same locality by the 


way), one of the groups being, “ The infant mewling and puking 
in the nurse’s arms,” a group which, if we remember rightly, 
was laid under heavy condemnation by a bashful critic, upon 
the ground of its having offended the sense of propriety of a 
prudish old maid at the sotrée held in the exhibition room. 
Now “ The Mother’s Hope” is drawn precisely after the model 
of this group; the general arrangement, the baby in the lap, 
&c., all being exactly the same, the chief variation consisting in 
the infant smiling instead of playing the part that Shakspeare 
had set down for him. 

Would any of our readers like to have ocular demonstration, 
let them procure a copy of the Illustrated London News for the 
27th August last, and they will find therein a woodcut taken 
from the painting. 

We are not asserting that the application of the idea is not 
legitimate, any more than if the artist had seen the group in 
nature and reproduced it; but we do assert emphatically that 
it is a convincing proof of the valuable aid that artists may 
derive from photography, and we must put in a claim for a 
small share of the credit being justly due to Mr. Rejlander. 

While on this subject we may remark, en passant, that the 
attempted reproduction by woodcuts are not always so happy as 
in the present instance; witness the awful caricature of Mr. 
Robinson's Fading Away which was perpetrated some time back 
without the consent or knowledge of the artist. 

We have also heard of another painting having been sold 
early in the present year, which was copied altogether from one 
of Mr. Rejlander’s photographs, being a Gamekeeper and a 
Peasant, with basket and other accessories. 

These fucts speak for themselves, and Mr. Rejlander, like 
a sensible man as he is, instead of grumbling at being made 
useful to others without his permission being first obtained, has 
turned. his attention to the means of affording a supply of his 
compositions at a very cheap rate, while still maintaining their 
original excellence. In order to accomplish this object he has 
been making experiments in copying his original compositions 
by means of his Petzval lens, and with such success that few, 
if any, would find out that they were copies at all, as they pos- 
sess all the roundness and brilliancy of the originals, 

There are many, very many, who would be delighted to pos- 
sess a good specimen of the first proof from many negatives 
exhibited by this artist — the Two Ways of Life —but who are 
unable to afford the luxury of a large proof, while the smaller 
copies as heretofore produced, though possessing all the same 
grouping and outline, were far below the larger ones in bril- 
liancy. Now, however, they may freely indulge their desire, for 
Mr. Rejlander has succeeded in producing from his best original 
a minature negative retaining all the beauty and exhibiting nono 
of the grain of the paper. ‘The result is truly beautiful, and we 
strongly advise all lovers of our art to send for a copy, which 
will cost but a trifle, and well satisfy them, 

The Wayfarer and God Speed Him have been treated in like 
manner, and should the public appreciate the efforts thus made 
to meet their wants, no doubt other compositions will be forth: 
coming also, 

fen ries a sie 

PHOTOGRAPHERS THEIR OWN ARTIFICERS, 
No.1. PORTABLE TENT. 

By THomas GULLIVER. 
Encuosep I send a sketch of a portable tent that has proved to me 
a real treasure in working the wet collodion process in the open air. 
T formerly worked with a tent fitting over the camera stand, and 
have tried a host of developing boxes, and lost much money, time, 
and temper, in constructing and trying to work these uncertain 
contrivances. Photographic barrows and carriages may be well 
enough in some places, but not very well suited to take into a rail- 
way carriage, or over steep hills and through valleys, where some- 
times the wandering photographer is bound to go. My tent is not 
more cumbersome or unsightly than a carpet-bag, and the weight 
a mere trifle. Any one can make it with little trouble or cost, The 
following is all that is wanted for it — 
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Aa pieces of ash, 184 X 1 X 2 inches. 
B 2pieces of yellow pine wood, 21 x 5 inches, 


Cae ditto ditto TOSS) Sy 
2 ditto ditto Pai BSE ore 
D 1 piece ditto ditto 19s X6._ ,, 


3 screws and nuts, a few strips of red leather, and 
some brass tacks. 
6 yards black casban or silesia,* and 4 or 5 of yellow calico. 

A square frame is to be made first, 20 x 19 x 5inches. A shelf is 
then fixed across, to support the nitrate bath and the washing bath. 
An upright is then to be affixed, not quite in centre, to keep the 
frame firm. A shelf is now united to the frame with hinges, go as 
to fall down, and with the bottom of the box form a small table to 
develop on. The frame is now complete, and must be covered in 
front with the black casban (double), having a strip of yellow calico 
four plys thick, sewn down the centre for a window. The rest of 
the black and yellow material is now formed into a sort of bag 
which is tied round the operator's waist; and the apron in front 
being tucked in, a perfect dark chamber is now ready for use. 


IN 
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In fastening the black casban reund the frame-work, it will be 
best to strain it over the edge of the wood-work, and then tack it 
neatly to, using the strips of red leather and brass tacks. The 
wood-work must be brushed over twice with a varnish, composed of 
Shellac . 2 ounces, 
Wood naphtha ... 
Mix and dissolve. 

This will give it a nice appearance, and with the red leather bind- 
ing and brass nails, it will be such a parcel as few will object to 
carry. The fittings required inside are a gutta percha bath for 
silver solution, with tight top, a wooden washing bath, also with 
tight top, two 2o0z. bottles for collodion, two 40z. bottles for 
developer, a developing tray, two plate boxes, and small sponge. 
The manipulation will slightly differ from the usual mode in order 
to suit the internal arrangements of the tent that I propose to ex- 
plain in your next number, and to give directions for making deal 
cameras, camera stands, plate boxes, dark slide, developing trays, 
water-tight top washing bath, dippers, &c. All the above have 
stood the trial of the heat of last summer, and are now as good as 
ever if varnished over with the shellac varnish. The changes of 
weather do not affect them, and the saving of weight and cost is 
considerable. With the tent I started yesterday to photograph 
Oystemouth Church, “about to be rebuilt ;” arrived there by two 


* Used for backs of waistcoats. 


o'clock, and left by half-past four o’clock, with five negatives, three 
whole plates, two stereos, out of six glasses taken. Prints from 
one or two I will send next week, also a photograph of the tent. 
The deal camera I am now using weighs no more than two double 
dark slides of old make. 


Aas eke te rai ca 
THE SOLAR CAMERA. 


In order that our antagonists upon the question raised relative to 
the alleged novelty of the above-named instrument might have 
the utmost advantage for stating their own case, we abstained in 
our last issue from entering as fully into it as we had intended 
on our side of the argument; but as we find from correspondence 
that there are some of our readers who desire further information, 
we now purpose continuing the discussion. On reference to our 
article in No. 102, p. 223, we perceive that we inadvertently 
omitted to state the fact that, although we inspected Mr. Wenham’s 
specimens privately at first, they were publicly exhibited to the 
members present at the Meeting of the Photographic Society held on the 
1st December, 1853, when his paper was read; and, as the meeting 
was well attended, there are plenty of individuals enabled to give 
evidence of the fact, if there be those who are inclined to question 
the accuracy of our memory. 

In order to let our readers know what is thought about the 
matter in America, we extract verbatim the following from the 1st 
September No. of a respectable periodical, The American Journal 
of Photography, reputed to be the organ of the National Photo- 
graphical Society. It will be perceived that the editor does not 
regard us personally with favour, consequently we presume that 
his testimony will not be deemed partial :— 


ff tet x tar 

EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
“ The subject of the latest nine days wonder among our foreign cotem- 
porariesis the ‘ American Solar Camera.’ At last our friends confess that they 
owe something to American genius; they have fed their eyes with the vision ofa 
solar camera—a genuine article, all the way from America —they have im- 
posed their hands on the machine. Eur®xKA, cries each one, and ruthlessly 
assaults the dictionary for adjectives to express his laudations. Mr. Sutton 
expects a photographic millenium; M.l’Abbé Moigno, who in the beginning of 
along article in Cosmos of July 22nd, boasts : —‘ We are certainly the first to 
call attention’ to the solar camera, declares that the great invention has been 
made ‘ providentially ’ for the glory and advancement of photography. 

“ And in the loud chorus of praise the only notes of discord come from the 
Liverpool Journal. Mr. Shadbolt promising to examine the apparatus says, 
‘We are not sanguine about finding any novelty much less ground for a 
patent.’ But it must be remembered that Mr. Shadbolt is notoriously severe 
on American affairs, delighting to print even vulgar blackguard if directed 
against American photography. 

“Mr. Woodward, of Baltimore (our neighbours call him ‘ professor’), is 
making a photographic tour in Europe with his camera and specimens. We 
are not personally acquainted with Mr. Woodward; we never considered the 
solar camera a great or useful invention, but we are persuaded that Mr. Wood- 
ward has elements of greatness; else how could he throw dust so accurately 
that our English friends were blinded to the fact that sta years ago they used 
the same apparatus, and that our French friends were oblivious of the fact that 
Chevallier has for years manufactured and figured in his catalogue and other 
publications the camera solaire, and claiming to have first constructed it in 
1839; and the probable fact that the first life-size photographic portraits were 
made in Paris by the American Thompson. Also Mr. Woodward made our 
foreign editorial brethren forget that a year ago, and more, they had read in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHoTOGRAPHY, the mathematical principles to be 
observed in enlarging photographs, and a demonstration of the imperfections of 
Woodward’s contrivance, and a description from New York papers of a photo- 
graphic portrait on a scale of Tw -Fivu feet correctly enlarged, and by a 
better intrument than the solar camera. Perhaps, indeed, at that time our 
foreign brethren looked with such contempt on American photographic lite- 
rature, that they did not humble themselves to read what was written on the 
subject. Mr. Woodward deserves well of his country ; he has elevated the 
American Eagle; we-vill welcome him back with outstretched arms; we will 
compliment him with a banquet and medal. : : 

«But in veriest seriousness, does not the grand triumph of solar camera ‘in 
Europe seem like an unsubstantial vision to our readers who understand the 
enlarging process. 

“ We venture for ourself an exp 


Janation of the wholesphenomenon, which an 
examination of almost any foreign journal will illustrate. These journals ad- 
vertise as a habit and custom, not only in theiradvertising columns, but editori- 
ally, what we should here call quackery. They publish constantly letters from 
photographic dealers and pseudo inventors puffing what they have for sale. 
Such practices and such habits are certainly not conducive to fair scientific 
criticism ; what better illustration of the effect of them can we have, than the 
recent glorifications of Pouncy and Nidpce de St. Victor? While our neigh- 
pours sneer at what they imagine the peculiar American character, let them 
look at home for examples of the Yankee. At any rate there are so many sub- 
jects abroad for a cute practitioner, that if we felt inclined to encourage such 
‘genius as that of the Rev. Hill, and of the inventors of collodion gilding, we 


should prescribe emigration. 
“ We observe that Mr. Woodw. 
connection with solar camera, 


‘ard talks about the ammonio-nitrate process in 
We are not aware that any of our American 
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sunlight has been exported to penetrate the fogs of London. Perhaps some of 
the purchasers of the solar camera may be induced to send for the New York 
Suns it costs only one cent. per day, it might prove useful in an unenlightened 
quarter. ” 


As our immediate object is to discuss the matter of producing en- 
larged proofs from small negatives, we shall not attempt at present 
to correct the false impressions of our American contemporary 
relative to the sentiments that he imagines us to entertain towards 
him; perhaps we may do so at some future time, unless indeed, 
what is not at allimprobable, he may find out his mistake when he 
knows us better. We proceed therefore to explain more fully the 
views advanced in our former article. 

Of course it is obvious that in order to obtain the maximum of 
effect with a minimum duration of exposure, the direct solar rays 
must be employed, but in bright weather, when time of exposure 
is not so important, we are of opinion that we might consequently 
employ the diffused light of day; but in order to do so we must of 
course avail ourselves of converging rays, and to this end we 


conceive that it is preferable to effect convergence by means of 
a concave mirror than by a lens, thus avoiding dispersion. But 


A 


this is not all, for as the sun is constantly shifting its relative 
position, when we desire to employ its direct rays a reflector of 
some kind is absolutely necessary in order to avoid the incon- 
venience of having perpetually to shift the whole apparatus. The 
amount of light lost by reflection from any given area of surface, 
whether curved or plain, would be the same in both cases, conse- 
quently by the use of a concave reflector we obtain convergence of 
the rays with a direct saving of the amount of light that would 
otherwise be lost by reflection at both surfaces of the lens, and 
also by absorption in consequence of the great thickness of glass. 

We have before stated that the best form of curvature to adopt 
would be that of a portion of paraboloid of revolution, as it is the 
property of such a surface to reflect parallel rays falling in the di- 
rection of the axis of revolution to a point; but inasmuch as the 
lens employed for effecting the enlargement of the image will only 
transmit a pencil of light of limited angular aperture, it is of no 
use to apply to our apparatus a much larger surface of the parabo- 
loid than may be included in the segment defined by such angle 
having its apex in the focus of the paraboloid. This will be better 
understood on reference to the following diagram : — 


A. 


Let the plain and dotted line » P Ppp represent a parabola 
having its axis at A.A andfocus at F. All rays falling parallel to 
A, the axis of revolution of the paraboloid will meet accurately at 
the point F. 

Let C represent the segment of our enlarging camera having the 
lens (an orthographic one by preference) situated at F, and being 
quite open at the back. The length of the camera should be rather 
more than double the solar focal length of the lens #. At K Kis 
a sliding plate frame, having an opening in the middle, and capable 
of receiving square inner frames to hold the negative nn. This 
piece K K should be adjustable towards and from the lens, and 
may be moved by means of a screw and crank handle S. 

Now if P Ff P be the angular aperture of the lens, the portion of 
the paraboloid cut by the revolution of this angle about its axis 
X « would be all that is requisite for our purpose, we may there- 
fore take a little latitude in all directions, and content ourselves 
with the portion indicated by the thick line P P, which will conse- 
quently represent our mirror, and it is manifest that the greater the 
distance between the points # and X the larger the surface would 
be from which light would be reflected, and therefore the action 
would be more rapid, as all the rays between those marked 717 
in the diagram would be brought into effective service, and these 
would increase in number with the area of the mirror. 

If solely intended for use with diffused light, the mirror might 
possibly be advantageously made with a spherical surface, as by a 


proper adjustment the light could be collected from a larger area 
of the heavens, though not so accurately brought to a focus as 
parallel rays from a parabolic surface, and though this would pro- 
bably be to some extent objectionable with direct solar rays, we 
do not think it would materially deteriorate the result when dif- 
fused light alone should be made use of, and in this cage we are of 
opinion that ordinary salted albumenised paper might be exposed 
until a faint visible impression were obtained and then further de- 
veloped by gallic acid. t 

For printing by the direct sunlight the camera should be placed 
with its axis « X pointing towards the pole star, and the mirror 
mounted on a centre M, around which it should be made to re- 
volve, the sun’s rays might then be collected andthrown on the point 
F (thus passing through the negative n n) from sunrise to sunset, 
without requiring any alteration in the position of the camera. In 
order to meet the case of the variation of obliquity in the sun’s 
inclination between summer and winter, a cradle joint at J would 
admit of the necessary adjustment, which would only require to be 
altered, and that very slightly, about oncea week. It is true that 
this would in a trifling degree interfere with the rigid accuracy of 
the convergence of the rays to an exact focus, but not enough to 
make any practical difference. 

Of course we need hardly mention that the paper to be impressed 
would be located at N N, or any greater or less proportionate dis- 
tance from the lens according to the desired degree of enlargement. 
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As regards the mirror, we do not see any reason why even a 
spherical surface should not afford results equal in every respect 
to those obtainable with a plane mirror and condensing lens, with 
even greater rapidity, for reasons previously given. Concave mir- 
rors of this description are neither expensive nor difficult to be 
procured: there might, however, be some trouble in obtaining them 
of the paraboloid form if it were requisite to have this very accurate; 
but we apprehend that sufficient correctness for this purpose would 
be arrived at by a skilful glass-blower with very little labour, and 
the silvering could be performed readily enough by the use of so- 
lution of nitrate of silver and oil of cloves or honey —a mode of 
working in common use. : 

In conclusion, we may remark that in selecting the Petzval lens 
in preference to any other kind, we do so because we believe it to 
be the best for rendering a correct representation of a plane surface 
upon one of a like kind. 


Ss 


M. DE LA BLANCHERE ON COLLODION. 

IN order to prepare a photographic collodion that will meet all the 
conditions required under various circumstances, it is first neces- 
saty to prepare various sensitising solutions. These solutions are 
composed of alcohol, holding in solution alkaline or metallic salts, 
which by double decomposition yield sensitive salts of silver, which, 
included in the layer of collodion, receive the impression of the 
rays of light. As the sensitive salts of silver are formed in the 
bath of nitrate of silver, we shall now premise that the base or me- 
tal we put into the photographic collodion will be left in that bath, 
increasing in quantity with the number of plates immersed in it, 
and removing an increasing quantity of silver. We can at once 
perceive how variable the composition of the silver bath must be, 
and how necessary it is to keep it always in good condition. Fur- 
ther experience will doubtless prove that most failures arise from 
defects in the silver bath. 

All the sensitising solutions of which we give the formule im- 
prove by keeping, they should therefore be mixed before they are 
wanted for use; we are satisfied that the longer they are kept the 
more they increase the sensitiveness of the collodion to which they 
are added. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the proportions of the iodides 
and bromides, and of the seusitising salts generally, greatly influ- 
ence the quality of the negative. We require two opposite qualities 
in a portrait, detail and relief, and it is by sacrificing a portion of 
the first that we obtain the second. Now we can obtain the desired 
effect by a suitable sensitising of the collodion, as well as by an 
appropriate lighting of the object and careful focussing. 

The salts of cadmium appear to be preferable to all others for 
sensitising, because comparative experiments have proved to me 
that, while it gives a rapidity more than sufficient and quite equal 
to that of other similar salts, it is more stable than any other. 
This stability in connection with the variable and uncertain ele- 
ments of pyroxiline dissolved in alcholic ether is of the highest 
value, as it prevents the loss of old collodion, and also admits of 
the sensitised collodion being allowed to repose a sufficient time 
without fear of its altering’ in quality. For it is certain that this 
collodion is much more sensitive two or three days after it is sensi- 
tised than on the first day, which is not the case when an iodide of 
potassium or ammonium is employed, as they begin to decompose 
immediately they are mixed. : 

I also prefer the salts of cadmium, because their composition 
renders their integrity more certain; for iodide of potassium and 
ammonium vary to a considerable extent, in proportion as their 
porosity retains more or less of the interposed material. The 
pearly scales of iodide of cadmium are dry, uniform, and retain no 
foreign matter. 

SENSITISING SOLUTION, NO. I. 


Quick: great detail: deep shadows: yielding a perfect negative. 


Todide of cadmium..........seseereeeee . 7.50 drachms. 
Bromide of cadmium. 1.25 m 
Chloride of cadmium........... 5 Wes) - 
Alcohol, sp. gr. 0.827 .....seseeseeeee 100 fluid drachms. 


In this solution the proportion of sensitising salts is 9 per cent. 
SENSITISNG SOLUTION, NO. I. 

Very quick: much detail: good shadows: negatives less harmonious. 
Todide of cadmium......... AIT «.. 6.00 drachms. 
Bromide of cadmium... A) ” 

Chloride of cadmium........ % 
Alcohol, sp. gr. 0.827 cssssescovrscveee 


0.25 # 
100 fluid drachms. 


In this solution the proportion of sensitising salts is 7.25 per.cent. 
SENSITISING SOLUTION, NO. IU. 


Less detail: general effect, mellower but softer: not quite so quick : 
proofs more harmonious and artistic. 


Todide of cadmium........ Wiciie tector Ondrachnas: 
Bromide of cadmium.. oo aK) a 
Chloride of cadmium.. 1.00 


Alcohol, sp. gr. 0.827 .....seeeeeee "100 fluid drachms. 
In this solution the proportion of sensitising salts is 9 per cent. 
According to the quality of the alcohol employed, there will be 
more or less difficulty in dissolving the bromide and chloride of 
cadmium in the formula No. 3. ‘These salts, much less soluble in 
alcohol than the iodide, often require several days for their solution. 
The bottle must be shaken frequently, and the salts pulverised in a 
glass mortar with great care. E 
‘All the above solutions are added in the same proportions to the 
normal collodion. 
To prepare photographic collodion put into a graduated glass 
measure — 
Collodion (thick or pharmaceutical)... 
Sulphuric ether, sp. gr. 0.735... 5) 
Sensitising solution ..........++ peopadons ».20't0 25 4, 
This last dosage gives for each of the formule : — 
No. 1. Sensitising salts......... 1.12 or 0.99 per 100. 
: so Oats gy OcEB ~ 
3. 0 sosomna tho IB 5) OBO. — 4p 


But the first will almost always suffice: we begin therefore by 
employing it, ready to add more, if it be not sufficient. Some sen= 
sitising salts, of different manufacture, appear to have more power 
than others to iodise a collodion. 

The proportion of ether indicated above may be considered as a 
mean adapted for ordinary temperatures, 55° F. to 70° F. Above 
this temperature the quantity may be increased, and diminished 
if below it; but the quantity must not vary more than within one- 
third of the ether added, or 20 parts. It is, however, much better 
not to vary the original quantity, but to accelerate or retard the 
pouring on the collodion to the glass plate. If, however, the plate 
be very large, there is no alternative but to modify the collodion 
according to temperature. 

Beginners should especially avoid changing their formule, for 
the less they vary the sooner they will succeed. The misfortune 
ig that few are satisfied to let well alone, but hanker after some- 
thing better, which can only be arrived at by great expenditure of 
time, labour, and patience, and if they fail in success, they rail at 
the difficulties of photography. Adopt a well-tried formula, and. 
if you obtain good results, be satisfied with it; if you do not, attri- 
bute it to your want of care and perseverance, and try till you do 
succeed. — La Lumiére. 

eee 
ON THE PREPARATION OF GUN-COTTON. 
By M. Van MoncKHoveEn. 


100 parts. 
100 


Ir ordinary pyroxyline be placed in a glass tube or retort, and sub- 
mitted to the prolonged action of ammoniacal gas, a portion of the 
nitric acid passes to the state of nitrate of ammonia, the pyroxyline 
acquires a yellowish hue, and exhibits the following composition— 


Carbom........rsessesseeseesseeeseoenge 28°07 
Hydrogen 3°32 
Nitrogen. 10°92 
Oxygen... S60i600000s13000000005 Qacbood 57°69 

100-00 


This compound, to which M. Bechamp has given the name of 
tetranitric cellulose, is not soluble either in alcohol or in ether, but if 
alittle ether be added to the alcohol, or alittle alcohol to the ether, 
it dissolves rapidly. Water precipitates it in bulky flakes, which 
do not unite together in drying. : : . 

This variety of gun-cotton is, in a photographic point of view, 
very important. ! 4 x 

4 collodion has been recently introduced in which alcohol is in 
much greater proportion than the ether. Our experiments do not 
confirm the claims set up for this article by the promoters, but that 
says nothing. However, if our suggestion 1s worth any thing, we 
recommend those who are engaged in its manufacture to make use 
of a pyroxyline which has remained for an hour in ordinary strong 
ammonia. The alkali must not be employed in excess, it is only 
necessary to impregnate the cotton with it, 
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the expiration of the time previously indicated, the gun-cotton 
must be washed in abundance of water and dried. It is then 
soluble in a mixture of one part ether and nine parts alcohol. 
Trinitric cellulose is obtained, according to M. Bechamp, by the 
action of caustic potassa upon the ethero-alcoholic solution of 
pyroxyline. Like the other, it is insoluble in ether, but the addi- 
tion of a little aleohol determines the solution. Concentrated 
alcohol dissolves it at ordinary temperatures. Water precipitates 
this solution with difficulty, and the precipitate, which is very 
tenacious, unites together in drying. 
The solubility of gun-cotton increases with the elevation of the 
temperature of the acids, but it must not exceed 212°. To obtain 
a good pyroxyline, it is indispensably necessary to immerse the 
cotton in the liquid immediately the saltpetre has acquired a clear 
syrupy consistence with the sulphuric acid; the disengagement of 
heat being much more rapid in proportion to the intensity of the re- 
action, it is necessary to reduce the saltpetre to a very fine powder. 


New Methods for the Preparaticn of Photographic Pyroayline. 

Theory and experiment both show, that to obtain good gun- 
cotton, not only soluble in alcoholised ether, but which will also 
give a good adherent coating on glass, there must be no excess 
of sulphuric acid, nor must the temperature be either too high or 
too low. Upon these principles the following method is based, in 
which we employ a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, but 
modified as shown: — 

Nitric Acid — The nitric acid of commerce is a colourless liquid, 
of a peculiar odour, and which stains the skin yellow. Commercial 
nitric acid is generally pure; the impurities it may happen to con- 
tain do not usually influence the successful result of our process, 
which is important. It generally, however, contains foreign sub- 
stances which may be seen floating in it. When left to repose, 
these floating matters subside, and the clear portion is decanted 
into a retort, and boiled until the temperature reaches 253° Fahr., 
using the necessary precautions familiar to chemists. 

A thermometer, graduated in the tube, must be immersed in it 
from time to time, and when it shows that the temperature of 253° 
is attained, the action of the heat must be stopped, the retort re- 
moved, and allowed to cool gradually. 

When at the commencement of this operation, the retort has 
been completely filled, more than half the liquid must be evaporated 
before it will attain the temperature of 253°. By adapting a re- 
ceiver to the retort, the acid passing over in the state of vapour 
is condensed. 

The object of this operation is to concentrate the nitric acid. 
The usual density of nitric acid is seldom more than 1°42; it then 
contains four equivalents of water. 

Sulphuric Acid--The ordinary sulphuric acid of commerce ig 
usually strong and pure enough for our present purpose. 

Cotton — Carded cotton is the best. It is only necessary to pick 
out any mechanical impurities it may contain. 

Gun-cotton is prepared with the above-named acids in the fol- 
lowing manner: — Measure twelve drachms of nitric acid, specific 
gravity 1:45, and pour it into a suitable glass vessel: then measure 
twenty-four drachms of sulphuric acid, and add it to the nitric acid. 
As the temperature of the mixture rises suddenly, it is advisable 
to place the glass vessel in a porcelain dish, so that in the event of 
the glass breaking the acids may not be spilled. 

A thermometer plunged into the acids at the time they are 
mixed, will show a temperature of 160° to 175°. Stir the mixture 
with a stout glass rod, and allow it to cool until it reaches 140°. 
Then put into it, five or six grains at a time, abou fifty grains of 
cotton. Every time a portion of cotton is put into the acids it 
must be pressed against the sides of the vessel, in order to expel 
the air, and that the cotton may be thoroughly acted upon. When 
all the cotton is immersed, withdraw the rod and the thermometer, 
cover the vessel with a plate of glass, and allow it to stand ten 
minutes. 

At the expiration of this time, transfer the acid into another 
vessel, squeezing out the excess of acid from the cotton with the 
glass rod. The acids will serve again for thirty grains of cotton 
if three drachms of sulphuric acid are added. The cotton is then 
washed in water containing one per cent. of aqua ammonia, then 
in pure water, and afterwards dried. 
The operation must be performed quickly without interruption ; 
the liquid should not become colder than 120°. The gun-cotton 
thus obtained is completely soluble in alcoholised ether, and flows 
freely on the glass. Its colour is yellowish white, particularly if 
it has been washed in ammoniacal water. — Bulletin of the Paris 
Photographie Society. 


CARBON PRINTING. 
By M. ALPHONSE DE BREBISsON, 


DISSOLVE six or seven parts of fine gelatine in one hundred parts 
ofa saturated solution of bichromate of potash, in a porcelain dish, 
heated by a spirit lamp. Float upon this a sheet of strong glazed 
paper, and suspend it by a corner to drain and dry. 

When dry, place it in a printing frame under a negative. An 
exposure four times less than that required for chloride of silver 
will suffice, and diffused light answers very well. If the lights are 
solarised, the carbon will not adhere to these points. 

When sufficiently exposed, I take the proof into a dark room, 
and place it, picture uppermost, upon a glass plate, and fasten it at 
the corners with gum, Then with atuft of cotton dipped into car- 
bon I cover the proof with a uniform layer of the pigment: either 
dry lamp-black, or black-lead, red-lead, or other pigment. 

The proof is then removed from the glass-plate, and placed in a 
dish, and a quantity of boiling water poured into it; and by means 
of a tuft of cotton or soft brush passed over the whole surface, we 
remove the excess of carbon, and clear the lights, which is very 
quickly accomplished. Washing in abundance of water completes 
he operation. 

Some operators apply the black to the paper before exposure to 
ight, but comparative experiments have proved that this practice 
injures the influence of the light. These proofs are far from pos- 
sessing the delicacy of those on chloride of silver. The effect of 
be friction of the cotton imparts a leaden aspect, very cold and 
disagreeable. A fine intense black carbon is necessary, the particles 
of which do not blend with each other like those of plumbago, which 
gives an unevenness and uncertainty to the outline, and deprives 
he pictures of sharpness. This artis as yet in its infancy, and we 
ave everything to hope from the future. 

It is a great thing to be able to obtain permanent proofs rapidly 
and at little expense. —La Lumiere. 


= 
REMARKS ON THE NITRATES OF IRON. 
By A. ScHevRER-KustTyer, 


WHEN the solution of a nitrate of iron is left to itself for a while, 
it sometimes becomes gelatinised and appears opaque. In diluting 
the solution thus modified with water, the jeliy disappears, and 
the liquid becomes limpid by transparence and thick by reflexion, 
having much analogy with ferric acetate modified by heat. We 
know that the.allotropic modification of oxide of iron has been 
obtained from ferric acetate, by submitting this salt to the 
prolonged action of heat at 212° (?). With the same object in 
view, I have submitted to the action of boiling water neutral 
nitrate of iron and the two soluble basic nitrates. These salts 
were enclosed in sealed tubes, and plunged into boiling water. At 
the expiration of some hours the colour of the two basic salts was 
onsiderably modified: it had passed from brown red to brick red— 
he solution, limpid by transparence, appeared thick by reflexion. 
Upon opening the tubes no odour of nitric acid was perceptible 
but the basic salts had acquired new properties. A drop of sul- 
phuric or of hydrochloric acid, or of a solution of sulphate of soda 
or of potash, gave rise to a precipitate; while, before being sub- 
mitted to the action of heat, these salts were precipitated only by 
concentrated nitric or hydrochloric acids, and not by sulphate of 
soda. After ten hours ebullition, a portion of the tribasic nitrate, 
Fe* O® NO® separated from the precipitate by means of sulphate 
of soda, yielding upon analysis the following numbers :— 

12.525 grs. of the liquid produced 1.186 gys. ferric oxide, and 
2.022 carbonate of lime = 2.2039 grs. NO®, or in hundreths — 


INO? eectne: eae penocan onc <4 bein ex0) 
He?" OF avesticrencies 4 poo eats) 
Wiaiben stants acsrnctanscinicceestien pogngodaRg06 cbigbe sorsaoamaae dens 


The oxide of iron and the nitric acid are found in the relation of 
1:1.781, while previously the relation was::1:0.68. At the 
end of seventy-two hours’ exposure to heat, the liquid separated as 
before, presented the composition of nitrate of iron and three equi- 
valents of acid. At this point the action of the heat stops: the 
neutral nitrate is not modified even by exposure to boiling point of 
water for 144 hours. Therefore, the two basic salts only are sus- 
ceptible of modification. 

The precipitate obtained by sulphate of soda, dried upon glazed 
porcelain, by means of a current of dry air, formed little black 
scales, insoluble in concentrated acids, but very soluble in pure 
water, yielding a solution thick by reflexion and limpid by trans- 
parence. This remarkable solution no longer gives, with the 


ferro-cyanides and the sulpho-cyanides, the characteristic reaction 
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of the salts of iron, and may be reprecipitated by the acids and by 
sulphate of soda, in reproducing anew soluble oxide of iron. By 
calcination this oxide has yielded the following numbers :— 
0.583 of the substance produced 0.524 of oxide; or 
N62. O85 ccoasemrsiccts 
The formula Fe? 0? HO requires 
He2 (Oasis 
THOR ecaaesees 
Oxide precipitated after 144 hours ebullition. 
0.682 of the substance produced 0.626 of oxide; or 
IBOGADS -sereieenaantionadndaecteeeooesn os Sodnoccapdéonean 91.70 
JEKO) coroncsends Reeser acces caer Bea 8.30 

Thus heat exercises upon the two basic nitrates an action analo- 
gous to that it produces upon ferric acetate, but with this difference, 
that while the ferric acetate is completely decomposed into ferric 
oxide and acetic acid, the basic nitrates are decomposed into oxide 
and neutral nitrate, the latter salt resisting decomposition. 

Light exercises the same action as heat upon these bodies, and it is 
to that agent we must attribute the decompositions sometimes pro- 
duced in solutions exposed some time to the air. Three bottles, 
properly corked, and containing the three soluble nitrates, were 
submitted to the sun’s rays for five months (from 21st December, 
1858, to 21st May, 1859). The neutral nitrate of iron had pre- 
served its limpidity and its original composition, while the two 
basic salts were in great part modified. Hven after three months 
exposure the liquids had become precipitable by sulphuric acid 
and sulphate of soda. The same salts purposely placed in obscu- 
rity during the same period of time were perfectly preserved, with- 
out undergoing any change in their composition. 

It will therefore be seen, that there exists a notable difference 
between the decomposition these salts undergo from the heat of 
boiling water, and that excited by their own ebullition: since on 
the one hand they are decomposed without loss of the elements, 
while on the other they separate into a salt more basic and free acid 
which is disengaged. 


SSE es ELSE 
THE HAZE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE, IN THEIR PICTORIAL, DIURNAL, AND 
CLIMATERIC RELATIONS, IN REFERENCE 
TO HELIOGRAPHY, 

By Dr. Lorsxy. 

Iv is photography ¢tself which may prove that apparent paradox— 
that scientific, industrial, and art inventions and contrivances have 
reached, or almost have reached, their culminating point, and that 
their universal spreading (popularisation) is the performance next 
following of that drama we call human history. However this may 
hold good in a general point of view, the haze and character of the 
atmosphere at different hours of days and seasons, and in different 
climates, are subjects lying, methinks, at the confines of man’s in- 

domitable and practical power. 

It is not the sky part of Great Britain which makes her what 
she is in other respects ; at least there is not much very artistically 
characteristic in the haze and glare of the hours and seasons, 
as they wheel round about us. As we have to discuss, in the 
present paper, this subject as far as it relates to three, or even four 
parts of the globe, we may as well leave the English part of it to 
those who have had an opportunity of dwelling amongst the knolls 
and rocks, the heather, the bays, and the mountains of old Albion. 
Besides, these mysteries and secrets of nature are not to be arrived 
at but by a close intercourse with her, by those whom some intention 
or other may keep enthralled, as it were, for years and years amongst 
what Humboldt repeatedly called “ God’s jree nature.” 

Beginning, therefore, with the sub-alpines and meadows of Ger- 
many, extending over so vast an area, there are scenes and 
moments of great ideality to be met with there. I well recollect 
one summer sun-rise, amongst the wooded hills and rocky dales of 
Bohemia, where the thinnest ethereal mist extended over and burst 
forth, sun-gilt, from the lateral valleys of the tract over which I 
was travelling on foot; while the sun-throned light lies veiled 
somewhat above the horizon, and, in fine, burst forth in all his 
glory, still more superinfusing with his gold the rolling and heaving 
waves of the mist-like haze. Gdethe, who had witnessed similar 
SCENES, Says :— 

“ Aus Morgenduft gewebet und Sonnenk larkeit.”* 

Such a scene given on a large plate by the collodion process 
would be surprising; but we have to leave it with the practical 
heliographer whether it can be done at all. Laying before the 

* Woven out of morning perfume (?) and sun clearness. 


artist new scopes and new stand-points for exertion and perform- 
ance, it is this theoretical part of the vast art-science of helio- 
graphy which may incite invention, and indite new paths for 
improvement. The grand atmospheric phenomena of the Alps 
offer still grander gradations of the kind; but the difficulties for 
photographic seizing are also greater, and must be left to the 
future. 

I shall not dilate here on the famous and gorgeous sutisets of Paris, 
as seen from the Tuilleries Gardens, &c., being familiar to most of 
my readers. Proceeding thence to the South of France, it is at 
Lyous where a notable change of light and atmosphere is observed. 
If one leaves Paris at the beginning of April, when. everything is 
yet nearly hibernal, and runs down to Lyons and meets with fine 
weather and a complete spring, the observation of atmospheric 
diversity will be stricking. Looking from the windows of one of 
the hétels on the Rhone on the splendid gothic edifice of the Cathe- 
dral, we perceive that we have reached another feature of European 
nature —the south transalpine. There is in the morning hours a 
certain most tender sunny haze and glare surrounding every object 
in view; and the shades of these many cornices, finials, &c., are 
projected in quite a peculiar way, very different from that in out 
northern climes. Goethe, who possessed the gift of the most deli- 
cate observation, alludes to this peculiar condition of Italian 
(southern) atmosphere in the most pointed manner, during his 
Italian journey, and on several occasions. He writes from Palermo :— 
“The vegetation presents altogether a peculiar green colour which 
we are not accustomed to, either more yellow or more blue than 
with us. But what imparted to the whole sight a most wonderful 
charm, was a sort of strong breath (starker Duft) or haze which 
was uniformly diffused over the whole, so much so, that objects 
even only distant a few paces from each other were separated by 
alight blue glare or haze, and thus their natural colours almost 
vanished away, or reached the eye with a peculiar blue admixture. 
What wonderful effect such a haze imparts to distant objects, ships; 
and promontories, is very remarkable to an eye experienced in the 
picturesque, as the distances of objects are to be calculated, nay 
ascertained; wherefore a walk on these heights was exceedingly 
charming. One does not see any more nature, but rather pictures, 
that the most skilful painters could not have perspectively separated 
by any ingenious process. [Laszren.]” 

It is true that Claude Lorraine, Poussin, and Turner have, in 
several of their pictures, endeavoured to render this peculiar, 
dreamy, phantastic appearance of the southern atmosphere} but 
I venture to express the opinion that they have never reached 
it. Itis an object worthy of the experimentalising and thinking 
photographer to see, whether by any of the extant processes or 
any one yet feasible this peculiar climateric nature-illumination 
could be fully rendered or approached, always understood to be 
assisted and completed by some subsequent colouring and tinting 
process, yet hidden in the womb of time. 
~ Whenever the time shall have come that Itneraria Photographica 
and similar Pracht-Worke (splendour-works), as the Germans call 
hem, shall be contemplated, works illustrative of the traces of great 
men will occupy a conspicuous part of photographic literature. 
But nothing can ever, in sublime inland scenery, be compared with 
Vaucluse, where amongst mountain solitude Petrarch passed many 
years of his life. It is a valley picturesquely winding, surrounded 
by hills covered with all the fairness of southern vegetation } and 
in the back ground rises the giant rock pyramid, nearly 800 feet 
righ, out of the spacious cavern of which issues the fountain of the 
Sorgue, then meandering through the valley. Some remains of 
Petrarch’s dwelling-place enhance the fairness of this sight, almost 
constantly superfused by the sun-glare of aProvencesky. Whenever 
the art of tinting (and colouring!) shall have been brought to per- 
fection, such heliographic plates will range amongst the fairest 
ornaments of our dwellings.—Proceeding south, in la belle France, 
the Vista, near Marseilles, called by some Marseilles en Afrique, 
claims our attention. Jt is the elevation where the sea and town 
are perceived first by the inland traveller —a sight so grand, that 
it forcibly struck the great landscape painter Vernet, who afterwards 
painted Antibes, with its orange-groves. There is a grand perspi- 
cuousness and pellucidity and vibration of the air, if we may say 
so, observable in many of those Mediterranean seasides and sea- 
views —an expansiveness of the sun’s glare, which made them the 
favourite haunts of Byron, Shelley, and Keats. The view also 
from Notre Dame de la Garde, ranging over a wide expanse of the 
Mediterranean, which, when quiescent, is rippled and furrowed by 
some hitherto unexplained streaks and lines, will yield plates 
worthy of that approaching national and people's art-life and art- 
enjoyment we all have so much at heart. The towering rocks 
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bounding the seashore of Marseilles will be the more interesting 
subjects, as it were those which the Carthagenians, in times of old, 
skirted in their then rude yet daring crafts. In genial seasons and 
weather these places swim in a glare and haze of the fairest light 
and balm. 
Biesln fet A Se eae 
CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WE have received the following note from our friend Mr. De la Rue; 
and though the corrections given below are rather amendments of 
awkward phraseology employed, consequent upon the hasty man- 
ner in which reporter’s notes are of necessity taken, than upon 
matters of fact, we the more readily insert them because of the 
very interesting nature of the paper itself, which we are anxious 
to make as complete as possible :— 
110, Bunhill Row, London, E.C., October 3rd, 1859. 

My Dear Sir,—I have sent you by this post a copy of your Journal with 
corrections of your reporter’s account of my communication. It is wonderfully 
faithful, and gives a good summary of my paper, which I curtailed considerably 


in reading, in order to allow of other communications being read in section A, 
before which there were a great many papers on the day I gave an account of 


my doings. Yours very sincerely, 
George Shadbolt, Esq. WARREN DE LA RUE. 
CORRECTIONS. 
PAGE COLUMN LINE FoR READ 
241 1st last Mr, Hoggins Mr. Huggins, 
a 2nd 9th from top _of photography of stellar photography. 
a oe 18th 5 rings being always rings are always. 
1) ” 23rd »,  atelescope to be turned a suitable telescope turned. 
9 nS 28th 5D come course. 
Bs an 10th from bot. which and, 
242 1st 4th & 5thfrom tép one second two seconds, 
BF ” 14th from top size image. 
) os UGA iy, them the photographs. 
x ” 17th Fy good copies good positive copies. 
x) 27th cs) notation. rotation. 
” ” 3lst from bot. reflected, I have reflected without some contri- 
however within vance for removing the small 
mirror. Ihave within, 
By 5 24th =, began begun. 
By a 20th ;, Steenheil's Steinheil’s. 
og ag 16th rh place plane. 
An 2nd 1st from top Portraits Portions. 
ees ” 4th AS hence therefore. 
ro 75 26th; libration, in libration, and its librations, in 
oo G5 40th ” taken exhibited, 
Sf D 30th from bot. enclosed by a ring encircled by its rings. 
243 1st 5th from top one day one, two, or three days. 
” » wth =», the interval those intervals. 


Aeetings of Societies, 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Ordinary Monthly Meeting of this Association was held at 
Myddelton Hall, Islington, on Wednesday the 28th ultimo. 


GroRGE SHADBOLT, Hisq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting haying been read and con- 
firmed, the Chairman stated he had received a very interesting 
paper from one of the members, Dr. R. L. Maddox, On the Paraffne 
Paper Process, which he then read to the meeting [see page 235], 
and also the following note relative to the same subject, which he 
also read, and exhibited many of the negatives on paper produced 
by the author: — 

“Woolston, September 27, 1859. 

“Dear Sir, — If on perusal you do not condemn me as trying to en- 
cumber your embarras des richesses for to-morrow evening, perhaps you 
may haye an opportunity just to allude toa fact, which hitherto I am not 
aware of having been before noticed (on this I may be wrong), and pos- 
sibly eventually assist us in perfecting some “ Modified Waxed-Paper 
Process.” Iodide of zinc I find to be soluble inbelmontine: this did not 
surprise me, knowing that the metal combines with the alcohol-radicle, as 
we have zinc-methyl, ethyl, and amyl, yet I anxously waited the oppor- 
tunity to test its photographic powers on paper prepared with it and 
Japan vegetable wax, on which you certainly must deem me rather fayour- 
ably impressed, m’importe. As a comparison I tried also the Japan yege- 
table wax with belmontine, combined with iodide and bromide of ammonium, 
on papers prepared with albumen according to the plan suggested by you 
in the Journal for August 1st. Belmontine, six oz.; Japan vegetable 
wax inshreds, two drachms; iodide of ammonium, thirty grains ; bromide, 
six grains, each crushed. Bottle set in hot water and shaken repeatedly ; 
filtered after eight hours. Turner's albumenised paper soaked in same for 
twenty minutes, dried suspended, sensitised after formula in my former 
contributions to your Journal, floated on water, dried, exposed one and 
two minutes dull light, Voigtlander § central stop, and 23-86 seconds, 
&e. Again —belmontine, six oz.; Japan vegetable wax, 14 drachms; 
iodide of zine, twenty-seven grains; iodide cadmium, six grains. The 
iodide zine dissolved readily; the cadmium appears to be much less 
soluble—no free iodine used to either solution, Turner's albumenised 


paper soaked in this twenty minutes, exposure as marked on back, i.e. 
one minute and a-half, moderate sunlight, developed with pyrogallic acid, 
six grains; glacial acetic acid, one and a-half drachms; rain water, six oz. ; 
two drachms of this—one drachm of saturated solution galic acid, 
with Beaufoy’s acetic acid, and afew drops of twenty grains solution 
nitrate of silver. I am sorry that they are not better focussed, but one of 
my slides is not quite correct, and I have a difficulty without trial to make 
the proper correction if the thickness of glass used in the slide at all 
differs. However these are the negatives, un fatt aceompli! and as they 
are the first, why please look on them with indulgence. ‘The iodide of 
ammonium one deyeloped very slowly, half-an-hour, at which time the 
developer was not discoloured ; the iodide zinc one quickly, twelve 
minutes, the solution slightly discoloured. It really seems worth while 
to run over some of the other metalic iodides, and also to try other de- 
yelopers, which if all be well I may ere long attempt, and trust to the plea- 
sure of communicating the same to you. Thanking you for all past 
favours, and wishing hearty success to the Society and Journal under 
your auspices, I remain with compliments, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
“R. MADDOX.” 


A vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Maddox for his paper, &c., 
and an animated discussion eusued. 


Some very beautiful photographic copies of prints were laid on © 


the table by the Secretary for the inspection of the members. 

Mr. Save exhibited some superior stereoscopic pictures —~ 
scenes in North Devon, &c., taken by the Fothergill process: there 
was an entire absence of stains and markings, which caused much 
inquiry. Mr. Shave was of opinion that the cause of success was 
to be attributed to using a collodion specially prepared for the pur- 
pose, as he had not taken more than ordinary care in the prepara- 
tion of the plate. 

Mr. Histor exhibited pictures 9 x 7, wet collodion (orthoscopic 
lens), taken in the neighbourhood of Hdenbridge and Tonbridge. 
They were much admired for their beauty of detail and general 
artistic effect. 

A large photograph was presented by Mr. Morns for the port- 
folio of the Association. Thanks were voted to him for his pre- 
sent, to the gentlemen who had exhibited pictures, and to the 
Chairman. The Meeting then adjourned till October 26th, when 
Dr. Ryley has promised to communicate the result of further experi- 
ments on his Modijication of the Collodio-Albumen Process. 

arene 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


MEMBERS are reminded that the first meeting of the above Society 
for the ensuing session will be held in the large room adjoining 
the Lecture Hall, Carter Street, Walworth, on Thursday the 20th 
inst., when gentlemen desirous of joining are requested to attend. 

Letters for information respecting the exhibition of apparatus, 
reading of papers, or terms of admission, to be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. H. WAtL, 11, The Terrace, Walworth. 8. 

et gtee 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SocinTy or ScoTLAND.—In our advertising columns 
will be found an advertisement announcing the fourth Annual Exhi- 
bition of this Society, which is intended to be opened at Edinburgh 
on the 16th December next. 


Bn ee 
NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 


HOLY LAND, 
No. VII. - 


We remained four days in the Jordan Valley. On the morning 
of the fifth a pleasing incident occurred which is worth relating. 
We rode down to the Jordan at the pilgrim’s bathing place — the 
spot where it is said Christ was baptised —and we stood on the 
bank, watching the flow of the river, while I described to John the 
amusing scene I had witnessed on my previous visit, when the 
pilgrims were rushing in, and bathing and dipping their shrouds 
in the sacred stream. The appearance of the river was different 
now. Its calm flow, the still and lonely banks, the soft gush of 
the holy water, were unlike that scene when pilgrims of all na- 
tions thronged it and sought purity in its stream. 

As we stood there, lost in contemplation, a shout from across the 
river, in pure English, startled us. 

— “Who goes there ?” 

Think of an Anglo Saxon salutation in the land of the Moabites ! 
Who think you it proceeded from? From John’s next door neigh- 
bour and most intimate friend. He was with a party who had 
come down from Jerusalem the day previous, camped at the head 
of the Dead Sea, and were now riding up the Valley, having forded 
the Jordan to say that they had been on the other side. Catching 
sight of us, they had hailed us in their own tongue. The 
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meeting was joyful, and we passed the morning together. They 
went back to the Holy City in the afternoon, while we struck 
our tents and rode over to Saint Saba’s in the wilderness, where 
we passed the night in the ravine outside the convent walls. I 
had tried the inside once and that was enough for me. 

The next day we rode to Bethlehem, aud slept in the convent 
that night, and thence came by the pools of Solomon down to 
Hebron. 

The road from Jerusalem to Hebron lies by Bethlehem. As John 
desired to see the mosque of Machpelah, I of course accompanied 
him, and secured a good picture. Therefore I date this letter from 
the city of Abraham. Possibly my tent is pitched on the identi- 
cal ground that was occupied by his tent, when the promises were 
made to him which had their fulfilment in the glorious history of 
his children — which are yet to have their further fulfilment in the 
future history of that despised but powerful race, whose children 
are more numerous to-day than in any former generation, and 
who are steadily and constantly surpassing the host of heaven 
in number. 

Here, where my tent is pitched, the angels came. Here the 
patriarch began his weary travel to the hill Moriah, where Isaac 
was to be sacrificed. Here the story of Hagar had its origin. 
Here Ishmael and Isaac buried the Father of the Faithful. 

The mosque of Machpelah, a Mohammedan building, is jealously 
closed against Christians and Jews. Rumour has it that last year 
three American gentlemen and a lady succeeded in effecting a 
partial entrance, but before they had accomplished their object 
the citizens, having got wind of it, assembled and surrounded the 
mosque with hideous shouts, bringing out the travellers, the 
gentlemen with revolvers in their hands, and that they escaped 
with their lives only by exhibiting their weapons and eyincing 
a willingness to use them. 

The cave of Machpelah is one of those places around which the 
most interesting of all associations linger. No race of civilised 
men exists to whom the burial-place of the patriarchs has not 
more or less interest. 

That there is a cave under this great mosque on the hill side in 
Hebron cannot be doubted. It is a large dark cavern, described 
more or less minutely by two or three travellers who profess to 
have seen it. My own Arabs, who go in and out of the mosque 
freely, speak of it as a vast cavern, into which no one is allowed to 
enter, and they know nothing of its contents. As usual in Moslem 
countries there are a dozen small tumuli, like rude graves, or 
something of that sort, in the open court of the mosque, and 
nothing more. ‘These are named after the various patriarchs and 
their wives, who “rest in peace.” 

Hebron is a scattered city, in a long and somewhat winding 
but very fertile valley. In the lower part of the town are two 
ancient pools, doubtless the same spoken of in the Bible, over one 
of which David hung the murderers of Saul’s son. 

In the city are some three or four glass-making establishments, 
but on a small scale, affording employment to not more than 
twenty hands each. Most of the labourers are employed in the 
fertile fields of the Valley of Eschol, whose vineyards are as rich 
and grand as of old. ‘The streets are narrow, dark, and very 
filthy. The great mosque stands on the edge of the lower part of 
the city, nearly surrounded by houses. 

The locality of Hebron has never been lost, and the Cave of 
Machpelah cannot be mistaken. 

; Iam always falling into scrapes, and my usual luck attended me 
here. 

Accompanied by Hassan I strolled through the town in search of 
eligible photographic sites. There are some parts of every city 
on earth into which if a stranger goes he will be likely to fall into 
trouble. But Hebron is all alike in this respect. My ignorance of 
Arabic was my protection in this as in former instances. I found 
myself penned literally in a corner. About thirty of the rascally 
Hebronites had surrounded me, and I took refuge in the sharp 
angle of two houses and stood at bay, with a revolver in each 
hand, ready to fight it out. Hassan had run out of the city gate 
as fast as his legs could carry him, to look for John, shouting 
“ Howajji Yehyeh !” and soon returned with my formidable friend, 
running in double quick time. 

One of the rascals had taken up a stone, as big as his fist, to 
throw at me. I immediately covered him with my revolver, when 
my eye caught sight of John’s felt wide-awake. 

“T say John, just tell that yellow-skinned rascal that if he don’t 
drop that stone in three seconds, I'll drop him!” 

The successor of Ishmael had not appreciated the danger of his 
position until John explained it, and then he and the stone fell 


together. He was utterly astounded at the danger he had 
escaped, and the more so when I gave them a little specimen of 
the man they had to deal with. John assured them that I carried 
in my hands and pockets the lives of half Hebron, and that he had 
the other half in his. 

“Show them a little sharp-shooting, parson,” said he, taking off 
a dirty tarbouche from the head of a boy, and tossing it into the 
air. Crack went my revolver, and down came the cap with two 
holes in it. “ Mashallah!” shouted a dozen voices. John gave it 
back to the boy with some coppers to pay for mending the holes 
in it. The crowd respectfully withdrew and allowed John and 
myself to walk off unmolested. 

“How did it happen, parson?” 

“Treally dont know! These dogs don’t understand my tongue 
and I dont understand their’s, and mistakes are natural. I was 
rambling down a street, and lost my way: hailed an old fellow 
with beard and turban, and when he went by me without reply- 
ing I overhauled; he yelled; thought perhaps I was Satan: his 
townsmen came to his rescue, cornered me, and the temptation to 
fight it out was irresistible when you came up.” 

If ever you expect to visit Moslem lands, let me beg, if you 
value your peace of mind and sanity of body, not to go without 
some such stalwart champion as my friend John Weston. It is 
impossible to avoid getting into difficulties; and a Moslem mob is 
very daring in the presence of a solitary infidel, whereas two are 
almost as good as twenty. We never go out without two six- 
shot revolvers a-piece, and as we never miss aim or fire, there’s a 
couple of dozen foes hors de combat; and sometimes John carries 
three with him, making thirty-six shots in all. 
travellers are very much indebted to Mr. Colt for his invention. 

A mile or ‘so up the valley from Hebron is a vast tree, said to be 
the Oak of Abraham, whereof there are various traditions. It is 
a fine large terebinth tree, venerable enough looking to pass for a 
contemporary of the Father of the Patriarchs; but, if the truth 
were known, I suppose it would prove not more than four or five 
hundred years old. A little way from this, on the road to Jerugsa- 
lem, are ruins called the house of Abraham, where the Moslems say 
his dwelling stood. They are probably the remains of a medieval 
church or convent. 

Ihave spoken of the glass factories of Hebron. These manu- 
facture scarcely anything but small bottles and rude glass beads 
and bracelets —the latter being mere bands of coarse coloured 
glass, but they form a great item in the trade of Holy Land, and 
passing caravans distribute them from Cairo to Damascus. 

As evening fell on this old valley, so soon as I had been rescued 
by friend John, we took our seat in our tent door, imitating the 
father of Isaac, and waited for angels. With the starlight they 
came, the angels of peace and joy —delicious memories of home! 

One by one the grand events in the history of that yalley of 
Mamre passed before us. The scenery of Abraham’s life, his pur- 
chase of a_grave, his death and kingly burial, the life of Isaac, the 
strife of Jacob and Hsau, the burial of their father, the royal 
pageant that came up from Egypt to bury Jacob — then scenes in 
the life of David when he held court in Hebron, and then — even 
as we sat together and talked, while the stars shone on us, and a 
moonlight that Leah might have loved, silvered the minaret above 
her tomb, we grew silent and heard—I heard —the lapse along 
its banks of the sedgy Ouse, far away, and the voice of one be- 
loved; and wrapping my cloak about me, and falling back on my 
camp bed, I slept calm, deep, and blessed sleep. 

Oncein the night I awoke. A low murmur of voices outside the 
tent had disturbed my visions of far lands. The door curtain was 
raised as I thad left it, and I could see Hassan and his followers 
sitting around the camp fire, their eyes flashing in the changeful 
light as they watched the dark hours through. I knew that he 
would not sleep till I arose in the morning, so I lay back, and with 
my eyes fixed on the strange group, lost consciousness, and slept 
again. Now my dreams were troubled and I awoke at dawn. 

As the sun rose I walked out on the hill back of the Quarantine 
Station, and breathed the fresh south air that came up from the 
desert. Hassan followed me, and begged me to go down to Wady 
Mousa and the Rock City. It is but four or five days gallop from 
Hebron, and we could do it easily, he said, and his people would 
rejoice to welcome us among the Alaween. The temptation was 
great, but I decided for the present to postpone a visit to the 
valley of Moses. 

So here in the morning, on the plains of Mamre, I have added 
this letter to the pile in my folio, waiting an opportunity of 
forwarding them to you. When will the Hast have its Rowland 
Hill? DANS 


Verily, eastern , 


poppaer ee 
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Aeactical Justrnctions on Coloring Photographs. 


By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER V. (continued). 


The Use of Water Colours. 


Upon glass positives water colours should be seldom used, as 
their effect upon such surfaces will always be strikingly inhar- 
monious and offensive to good taste, although a touch or two may 
sometimes be carefully applied to produce the sparkling high lights 
of jewellery, lace, &c., as I have already stated, and are also, as I 
shall explain, necessary in the treatment of certain defects, 


TO COLOUR AND IMPROVE AN INFERIOR POSITIVE. 


To do this may very frequently (as in the case of a bad picture 
being the sole relic of a deceased relative or friend) be most de- 
sirable. Suppose, then, we have before us one of those leaden-hued 
ghostly positives, which somebody has bought very dearly at an 
exceedingly low price. Here it is in all its ugliness, either pallid 
and indefinite in a thick white fog, or sooty and begrimed in a 
black one. Suppose it to be the former. In the first place, if 
necessary, we ‘“‘put in the eyes” with a fine sable pencil and a 
little Indian ink, carefully strengthening the line round the iris, and 
touching in the pupil with a neat clean touch; the eyelids and 
lashes may be marked with the same, and, if required, the nostrils 
and line dividing the lips also. This done, take a little of the 
powder grey, and with it strengthen the barely visible half-tints, 
doing the same for the lights with the powder white. being careful 
not to touch the wet with the dry colours, as the latter would adhere to 
the former far more strongly than to the collodion surface, and 
would not admit of softening. The hair may be strengthened with 
the Indian ink, and then the varnish can be applied; after which, 
proceed to colour as usual, 

And now suppose we have the “ under-developed” and “under- 
exposed ” positive (the black one) to operate upon. 

The sockets of the eyes are a dense black mass, in which the 
optics are nearly or entirely Jost. To bring them out, use Indian 
ink and Chinese white (water colours)—the former for the markings 
or drawing of the eye; the latter, with very light careful touches, 
for the lights and the white portion of the eye. Next take your 
dry white and work it into the high lights, and mixed with a little 
grey into the half-tints, until the image begins to show some little 
signs of roundness, although it now appears a very coarse chalky 
smudge. After this, varnish and colour as usual. 

But although thus much may be done to remedy these defects, 
such productions cannot be much improved by any process. 


COLOURING GLASS POSITIVES IN OIL. 


Oil colours are used with most effect and greatest ease on paper, 
but as they are also frequently used upon collodion, I may as well 
inform you that it is advisable to coat the picture with pale drying 
oil, and allow it to dry before commencing the colouring. Practical 
dete inay be looked for in my future chapters upon colouring 
in oil, 


COLOURING ALABASTRINE POSITIVES. 


Although these positives have a delicacy and beauty peculiarly 
their own, they have also a cold chalky appearance, both before and 
after colouring, which render them no especial favourites of mine. I 
doubt also if they are permanent. Although we decline taking 
them, myself and partner purchased the secret of producing these 
pictures, but we might have obtained the same for a very trifling 
expenditure had we known that in Archer’s pamphlet on the 
Collodion Process, published in 1854, the method had been fully 
described. Positives whitened by the usual saturated solution of 
bichloride of mercury have a cold bluish tint and will not receive 
the ordinary varnish without turning deeply (but not beautifully) 
blue. Although it is somewhat out of my province, the reader will 
perhaps thank me for quoting the passage above referred to from 
Archer’s little book :— 

“Before commencing the process of whitening a picture, it should 
be considered whether the collodion with which it is made is strong 
enough to bear without injury the application of the very corrosive 
compound employed. 

“The acid solution of corrosive sublimate would very soon destroy 
the little remaining tenacity of a weak collodion, and the operator 
would have the mortification of finding that his picture, although 
able to bear the application of the whitening solution, would fail 
altogether to resist the action of water in the after washing. 

“To resist, therefore, the rough usage the picture will have to 
undergo, it should be made with tolerably strong collodion. 


“Prepare, first, a saturated acid solution of corrosive sublimate 
(bichloride of mercury) : — 
Bichloride of mercury.. vs 2 drachms. 
Muriatic acid.......... 2 


upon, but in its place one compounded of benzole, gutta-percha, 
crystal varnish, &c., but which however can be more easily pur- 
chased than prepared ;} the colouring is not commenced upon the 


but after varnishing, 

The method already given is that to be adopted in the colouring, 
except that a general increase of warmth in the tints is desirable ; 
the new absorbent colours answer excellently for these pictures, 


the air with gummed paper. 


NON-INVERTED CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Alabastrine pictures after being coloured may be treated with a 
reparation, sold by Mr. Newman, of Soho-square, under the name 
“penetrating varnish,” which has the effect of rendering the 
colours visible upon the side contrary to that upon which colour has 
been applied. These pictures, apart from the advantage of being 
n on-inverted, retain the minutest details of the photograph, which 
is in this case on instead of wnder the colour. It is evidently im- 
portant that the whitest glass should be used, and that the tints 
selected should be from the more powerful, as also from those 
which receive the most permeating power from the “ penetrating 
varnish.” Some few experiments will best decide the latter point, 
as the results are variable. 


ot 


The author of the preceding paper has, in order to render his commu- 
nications of greater practical value, kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of, and give advice to, students in colowring through the medium 
of these pages, for which purpose specimens may be sent, with a 
stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. Waut, Esq., 
11, Tue Terrace, Watworra. 

G. R.—The new absorbent colours may be varnished in the same way 
as others. As you say, it is no small advantage to finish the colouring 
entirely before varnishing, for not only are the colours more permanent, 
but when viewed obliquely they have not the chalky smudgy effect which 
such colours necessarily have when unyarnished. ‘This is one of the 
greatest advantages offered by Messrs. Reeves’s new colours. 

Miss D. (Kingsland).—Use your medium thinner or more freely, as 
your colour is laid on too thickly. A proper body of colour on the lights 
does not necessarily imply coarseness; and although mere smoothness is 
a quality scornfully and suspiciously regarded by critics, it pleases the 
general public, and is no real disadvantage. With regard to your other 
questions, pardon me if I refer you to the forthcoming chapters upon 
colouring in oil, Read the Maxims again. 

M. (Guernsey).—For practice colour upon large heads, use less colour 
in your brush, and work in smaller circles, I am most happy to haye 
been of such good service to you. A. H, Watt. 


* Generally longer ; much longer is I think best for the result, 
+ See the advertisement of Messrs. Squire & Co. 
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Hetters to xa Pouny Dbhotographer, 


No. XXI. 

My DEAR EUSEBIUS, 

The third element in the imitation or repre- 
sentation of an object is colowr. Colour is to Form what Music is 
to Poetry. In the poem or the statue we have the thought, and 
the form embodying the thought, the representation of the idea: 
music and colour clothe the thought in melody and harmony, and 
the utterance is then for the artist, now completed in the song, the 
symphony, and the picture. 

Colour is a word that has a much wider signification than the 
common acceptation of the term. It is composed of three elements: 
of light, which is a condition of colour; of tint, which indicates its 
hue or quality; and of tone, which indicates its intensity, and is 
distinct from light, and independent of tint. The genius of a 
colourist is displayed in his knowledge of the due relation of tones. 

Colour, as a means of imitation, is more complex than outline 
and relief. Most artists entertain the idea that colour is the prin- 
cipal merit in a painting. Where one aims at success and popu- 
larity by means of form, there are ten who seek it by means of 
colour; consequently there is at the present day a tendency and 
disposition to cultivate colour at the expense of the other two 
elements, outline and relief. The eye of the ignorant multitude 
is sooner attracted by the colour of a picture than by its other 
qualities; and imperfectly educated artists, knowing this fact, 
hasten to colouring long before they have learned to draw well, 
and even before they have scanned the rudiments of chiaroscuro. 
Our picture exhibitions are as gaudy as a tulip bed. ‘The luminous 
colours so abound that the eye is dazzled and bewildered. We 
have a brilliant exhibition, it is true, where mechanical dexterity 
usurps the place of thought, and poverty of idea is sought to be 
concealed under the flimsy veil of cadmium yellow and artificial 
ultramarine. It is on this principle of construction that nine-tenths 
of our exhibition pictures are manufactured by painters who re- 
gard imitation as the end and not the means; but to whom we 
must, in justice to the thoughful and conscientious, deny the title 
of artists. 

Do not run away with the idea that I am decrying colour, my 
remarks apply only to the abuse of its powers and resources. 
Turner has no greater admirer or more devoted worshipper than 
myself. But I do not “cotton” to Etty. Turner was a grand ex- 
perimentalist, whose every picture was a rush and a plunge into 
the unfathomable abyss of light, and had his rare natural instincts 
been governed and guided by science, he would doubtlessly have 
carried the art of colouring to its highest point of perfection. It 
is easy for any one acquainted with the laws of the harmony of 
colouring to see what Turner aimed at in his pictures, even in those 
considered the most extravagant by the uninitiated ; it is also easy 
to see how the little knowledge he lacked would have carried him 
straight to a successful issue, and embodied on his canvas the aim 
he, in so many instances, vainly strived to attain. Like most 
great thinkers, Turner “swallowed all formulas,” but he could not 
divert the laws of nature, nor apply them to his purpose without 
becoming acquainted with them. 

Every object has its own peculiar colour, its local colour, as it is 
termed. This local colour is subject to numerous modifications, 
arising from the form of the object; from the nature of its surface, 
whether plain or polished, and from the reflexions thrown upon 
it from surrounding objects. If you take a cube of unpolished 
wood and place it in any open space upon a piece of black cloth, 
its local colour will be as little disturbed or modified as it is 
possible to be; but place it on a piece of white or coloured cloth, 
or carry it into a quadrangle constructed of white or coloured 
bricks or stone, and each side of the cube will undergo consider- 
able modifications in its local colour, all of which would be 
appreciable in a photograph of the cube, much more so perhaps 
than to the eye. ‘This is the simplest form of experiment. If 
we take a body of more complex form we shall have not only 
the influence of the surrounding objects in modifying the local 
colour, but we shall also have the reciprocal influence of these 
modifications upon each other; and a moment’s reflection will con- 
vince you that these influences, which we call in their totality 
chiaroscuro, is a very difficult and complex affair. 

Nothing is better calculated to educate the eye to a due appre- 
ciation of the resources of relief and chiaroscuro than photography. 
Its greatest achievements are attained without the adventitious 
aid of colour, and it has come most opportunely to rescue the public 
taste from its idolatry of that which only pleases but cannot in- 


form or elevate its thought. I have before me some very fine en- 
grayings of architectural subjects, and good large photographs of 
the same, and I may say that it is through a long examination and 
careful comparison of the two modes of representation that I have 
arrived at a due appreciation of the complexities of chiaroscuro. 
And yet this is but half the subject: the complexities arising from 
colour are, in the present instance, wanting, You may appre- 
ciate the complexities arising from coloured reflexions mutually 
acting upon each other by the following experiment—Take a 
cubical box and colour the inside with differently-coloured pig- 
ments, let the bottom be blue, the two ends red and yellow respec- 
tively, one side green, and the other violet; place the violet side 
downwards on a table, and then cover it over with a piece of 
unglazed black paper, and look into the box, standing at some two 
or three yards distance. If the light be good you will see each 
side of the box modified in its local colour, not only in tone but in 
hue; and these modifications may be varied infinitely by substitut- 
ing for the black unglazed paper, papers of other colours, and of 
white. It is not necessary to specify what these modifications are, 
but simply to observe them, so as to obtain a distinct conviction 
of their action and its importance. 
Colour is a condition of light; without light there can be no 
colour. In painting we do not imitate first colour and then light, 
but confound them together, and produce both at the same time. 
We can produce the effects of light in a picture without the aid of 
colour, in the ordinary acceptation of that term, by means of per- 
fect chiaroscuro, as may be seen in the works of Rembrandt, where 
the whole palette of the painter consists only of browns, and black, 
and white: a spot of white on the tip of the nose will bring more 
sunshine into one of his pictures than the richest palette Turner 
ever held. Therefore light can be imitated without colour, and 
the gaudiest colours may fail to produce the effect of light the 
artist aims at. 
From colour as a condition of light we turn to colour as hue or 
tint. Our standard of colour is obtained from the decomposition of 
a ray of light by a prism, producing what is called the prismatic 
spectrum, ‘This consists of six simple colours, three of which are 
termed primary, viz., blue, red, and yellow. Binary compounds of 
these with each other yield secondary colours, viz., green, orange, 
and violet. These prismatic colours are termed normal colours, that 
is to say, they are taken as the types or standard of colours ; when 
we speak of blue, red, and yellow, we must understand these 
colours in their purity as they appear in the spectrum, and not as 
they are presented to us by our pigments, as Prussian blue, or 
gamboge, or carmine. None of our pigments, except ultramarine, 
are pure representatives of the colours of the spectrum. Most of 
our yellow pigments contain also blue or red, which gives them a 
green or orange hue. Most of our blue pigments contain also red 
or yellow, which gives them a violet or green tinge. While most 
of our red pigments contain also blue and yellow, which gives 
them a violet or orange tinge. This is a matter requiring very 
serious consideration in the mixing of pigments to obtain a given 
hue. For instance, if you wish to obtain a green, which is com- 
posed of blue and yellow only, you must be careful to mix together 
such pigments as contain no red, for if red be combined with blue 
and yellow a certain quantity of black is produced by the combi- 
nation of the three primaries, which tarnishes the purity of the 
green. The same rule applies to the mixture of other coloured 
pigments. Theoretically, the union of the primary colours pro- 
duces white, but the mixture of primary coloured pigments pro- 
duces grey, owing to the impurity of the colours of the pigments. 
The primary colours being three, the secondary colours are three 
also; two primaries go to form a secondary, and this secondary 
colour is complementary to the primary omitted from its composi- 
tion, and vice versa. Thus blue and yellow form green, which is 
complementary to the omitted primary red, as red is complemen- 
tary to green. We shall have to consider these complementaries 
hereafter, as they form a very important feature in the science of 
colouring. Although there is but one pure normal type of the 
three primary colours, there are many varieties of the secondary 
colours, green, orange, and violet which are also pure. These are 
hues depending upon the greater or lesser quantity of one of the 
primaries; thus blue and red will produce violet, purple, indigo, 
lavender, hyacinth, and other hues of violet, all equally pure, so 
long as yellow is kept out of the combination. Green revels in an 
infinite variety of hues, all equally pure. Orange being composed 
of two similar colours, is more limited in its range. 
I do not speak of tertiary colours, as that word has no definite 
meaning. What is meant by those who speak of tertiary colours 
is simply the endless combination of the three primary colours in 
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unequal proportions, producing greys, or browns, when red predo- 
minates in the mixture. 

We have now to consider the tones of a colour. Tone is the 
same as intensity; if you paint a panel with a mixture of normal 
grey, composed of pure black and white, commencing at one end 
with pure white, and gradually deepening in intensity until it 
reaches black at the opposite end of the panel, you will have all 
the tones of normal grey. If, when dry, you cover the grey with 
a coat of transparent colour, whether simple or compound, you 
will obtain all the tones of that colour, therefore we say that the 
tones of a colour consist of the modifications the pure pigment 
undergoes by the addition of white, which heightens its tone, and 
of black which lowers it. 


Photographic Glossary. 


Uranium —A metal obtained from pitchblende. It is 
usually obtained in the metallic state by decomposing the 
protochloride with sodium or potassium. In colour it is like 
nickel and iron, but soon tarnishes upon exposure to the air, 
becoming yellow. Tt dissolves with evolution of hydrogen in 
dilute acids, forming green solutions. It forms four compounds 
with oxygen. The specific gravity of uranium is 18.4, 

Uranium, Oxides of —The combinations of uranium 
with oxygen are the protoxide, the sesquioxide, and two inter- 
mediate oxides, which may be regarded as compounds of the 
other two. Protowide of uranium was for a long time mistaken 
for the metal itself: it appears in the form of a grey or brown 
earthy powder; sometimes in crystalline scales of a metallic 
lustre. Sesquiowide of uranium is used for imparting a delicate 
yellow hue to glass—the glass thus coloured is called canary 
glass, and completely intercepts the chemical rays of light. 

Uranium, Nitrate of, is formed by the metal or either of 
its oxides with nitric acid. It crystallises in prisms of a lemon 
yellow colour. The solution of this salt possesses the power 
of lowering the refrangibility of rays of light which fall upon 
it, producing the peculiar phenomenon called fluorescence. 
Nitrate of uranium has been employed by M. Niapce de Saint 
Victor, and by Mr. Burnett, as a substitute for nitrate of silver 
_in the positive printing process. 

Uranium Printing Process. —The paper used for taking 
the proofs must be kept several days in the dark previous to 
use, and handled with great care. It is floated on a bath com- 
posed of nitrate of uranium one ounce, distilled water five 
ounces, and then dried in a dark place. It will keep thus pre- 
pared for any length of time. To take a proof expose this 
paper under a negative from one to ten minutes in the sun, or 
from a quarter of an hour to an hour in diffused light, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the light. A faint impression only be- 
comes visible, which is developed by floating the paper on a 
bath containing one ounce of nitrate of silver dissolved in a 
pint of distilled water, to which a drop of acetic acid is added. 
The image appears immediately. The proof is then washed in 
several waters. It may be immersed in the following bath, 
composed of water thirty-five ounces; chloride of gold thirty 
grains; hydrochloric acid two or three drops; this bath de- 
velops the picture more rapidly than the nitrate of silver. 
The prints become much more vigorous if dried at the fire. 
This is the original process proposed by M. Nigpce de Saint 
Victor: it is capable of receiving many modifications, most of 
which have been described in this Journal. 


ew Hooks. 


Instructions for the Successful Practice of the Fornpratrt, Dry PROCESS; 
also Remarks upon the Preservative Dry Processes Generally, €c. By 
Atrrep Krenz, Chemist, 115, Warwick Street, Leamington, 

Tuts is one of the little pamphlets that one of our correspondents stig- 

matised, a short time back, as being “‘ worth nothing, as itis to be had for 

nothing”—that is, to purchasers of a certain quantity of the collodion 
made and sold by the author. 

We objected to the libel at the time, and in the present case we do so 
emphatically. It is not adapted to those who know nothing at all of pho- 
tography, but gives very ample instructions to those acquainted with the 
working of ordinary moist collodion, and are desirous of mastering any of 
the dry processes; for though that known as Fothergill’s obtains by far 
the largest share of notice, many, not to say most, of the details insisted 


on for working that satisfactorily are also more or less applicable to the 
others. 

Mr. Keene has not confined himself to one rigid line of action, but has, 
in our opinion, acted most wisely in pointing out liow, by strict adherence 
to the principle involved, much latitude in mode of manipulation may be 
allowed without interference with the results, and thus a considerable 
choice of routes is offered, all leading to the same goal. ; 

We have also been favoured with a specimen stereograph of Warwick 
Castle, which gives a capital idea of that noble structure, and illustrates 
favourably the process advocated so strongly and so well by the pamphlet, 
which, by the way, we perceive, on again looking at it, is to be had for a 
small charge by those who are not purchasers of the collodion. 


Se ST 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, October 12, 1859. 


Tue return of the publishing season brings with it a fair instalment 
of photographic literature. Some four treatises, three of them new, 
and one a new edition, have already appeared, and more are pro- 
mised anon. First among them is M. Chevalier’s brochure, which 
is not a systematic treatise on heliography ; but, like his previous 
publication, a collection of essays by various photographers, MM. 
de Brebisson, Civiale, Bacot, Adolphe Martin, Festeau, de Nostitz, 
and Baillieu d’Avrincourt, with notes by M. Niépce de Saint Victor 
upon the colour of proofs, and two articles by M. Chevalier on pho- 
tographic optics. The value of this work must be apparent, seeing 
that the component parts are contributed by skilled practical photo- 
graphers. The next work is L’ Art du Photographie, by M. de la 
Blanchére, whose reputation as a scientific photographer stands 
very high. His book is not an elementary treatise, but compre- 
hends photography on paper and on glass, in which the formule 
producing the best results are given. ‘The author has preferred to 
treat of the artistic and intellectual part of photography rather than 
of mere manipulation. ‘The reader is presumed to be already 
familiar with the ordinary processes, and with sufficient knowledge _ 
of chemistry, to enable him to comprehend the philosophy of his 
proceedings. One merit the book possesses, which will render it 
invaluable to the photographer—everything in it is the fruit of the 
author’s experience, clearly and conscientiously stated. ; 

M. Robiquet has published his Manuel Theorique et Pratique de 
Photographie. This is an elementary work, containing numerous 
wood-cuts, illustrative of the chemistry of photography and of the 
various manipulations. The latter section occupies 107 pages. 
The third section comprehends the history and theory of photo- 
graphic phenomena. M. D. Van Monckhoven has ready a new 
edition (the third) of his T'raité Général de Photographic. The 
favour with which the former editions were received will doubtless 
be extended to the present. The author is well known as a scien- 
tific photographer, and has contributed many valuable essays to 
the perfection of the art. While writing this, yet another little 
brochure has been placed on my table, Photographie Elémentarie, by 
M. Georges. Robert. It is intended as a first book for beginners, 
and treats of photography on glass and paper. I have not yet had 
time to examine it, but I do not expect that it will call for any 
engthened notioe. : : 

M. Niépee de Saint Victor has contrived another very ingenious 
and interesting chemical photometer. Into a wide-necked flask or 
bottle introduce a saturated solution of oxalic acid with some un- 
dissolved crystals resting on the bottom of the bottle. Into this 
solution throw a given quantity of a solution of nitrate of uranium, 
or simply of oxide of uranium. The bottle is hermetically closed 
oy a cork, through which a straight graduated glass tube is passed 
through the liquid, and the upper portion of which rises a certain 
height above the cork. Thus arranged, if left in the dark, the 
ottle shows no particular phenomenon, the liquid in the tube re- 
mains at the same level as that in the bottle; but if it be exposed 
o diffused light, or to the direct light of the sun, the oxalic acid, 
under the influence of light, aided by the presence of the salt of 
uranium, is decomposed, with the formation of carbonic oxide, 
which rises in the flask, and pressing on the surface of the liquid, 
causes it to rise in the tube with a rapidity and abundance pro- 
portionate to the chemical intensity of the light. This simple 
little apparatus works remarkably well. It only remains to de- 


termine whether the proportion between the disengagement of the 
gas and the chemical intensity is perfectly established, and whether 
we can by this means accurately measure the quantity of the che- 
mical action of light — whether it be diffused or solar at different 
hours of the day, and in various seasons and at various places — 
and if, in a word, this mixture suggested by M. Niépce de Saint 
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Victor can wholly replace the sensitive gaseous mixture proposed 
by Messrs. Bunsen and Roscoe. The diameter of the tube, and the 
best mode of dividing it, must be ascertained by experiment. 

In my letter of, the 10th ultimo I briefly described another pho- 
tometer, under the name of the solar pile, invented also by M. Niepce 
de Saint Victor. I am now enabled to supply a more detailed 
description. ‘Through the cork of a wide-mouthed bottle we intro- 
duce two metallic plates, one of zinc the other of copper, to which 
are soldered two copper wires, and forming together a small simple 
pile. The liquid or mixture put into the bottle is the same as that 
of the preceding apparatus, a solution of oxalic acid and of nitrate 
of uranium. If we complete the circuit, even in the dark, an action 
commences with the evolution of a current which sensibly deflects 
the needle of the galvanometer. But if the bottle be exposed to 
the light, the action is much more energetic and vivid, and the 
quantity of carbonic,oxide is very considerable. It may be seen to 
disengage itself under the form of smoke or transparent cloud. Up 
to a certain point the oxide or nitrate of uranium may be replaced 
by nitrate of perchloride of iron. J.P. 


— 


Corvrespondence, 


ke We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 
friends. 
Ss 


HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. 
To the Enrror. 


Sir,—I find in the report of the meeting of the Chorlton Photographic 
Association it has been omitted to be mentioned that I was enabled to 
present the photographs through the kindness of Mr. Ebbage, from 
whose negatives they were printed. The insertion of this in your next 
will oblige. 

Tam, yours, &c. 
ALFRED KEENE. 

Leamington, Oct, 4, 1859. 


—o— 


WHITE POSITIVES ON GLASS. 
To the Eiprror. 


Srr,—Some time ago I sent you an account of my method of working in 
taking positives on glass, orrather of the materials that I was then using. 
T lately saw in your Journal a formula for a developing liquid, the prin- 
ciple of which appeared to be sound, although the formula itself, from a 
misprint of ounces for drachms, was impracticable. Before the correction 
was published, I had contrived the following modification as a means of 
carrying out the principle :— 


1. Protosulphate of iron.........+.. tae e eee ene en ce eees 1 ounce. 
Dilute sulphuric acid (containing ten per cent, of oil of 
SVLELOL) istetstereretel oenoren CONIOG00 000 ond oonno008s 3 ounces. 


Water to make up to... 


2. Spirit of wine.... 
Water to make up to....... 5 


When wanted, mix equal parts of these solutions. Separate they will 
keep in well-corked bottles for months: whether they-will do so mixed I 
do not know; but I have never found it necessary to reject what has been 
mixed a week or two, provided the bottle has been corked. 

This formula gives a good white not so sparkling as that produced by 
nitrie acid, and therefore more pleasing to most persons. The pro- 
portions given answer very well; but I have not had time to try whether 
they may be varied with advantage. The spirit of wine may probably be 
reduced to one ounce without injury, its use being merely to cause the 
liquid to flow freely over the plate. 


2 


Tam, yours &c. 
G. JACKSON. 
cages 
TONING — RE-DEVELOPING. 
: To the Enrror. 


Sin,—In the toning of prints with the alkaline chloride of gold I have 
been rather annoyed lately. The pictures have toned, to all appearance, 
yery nicely ; but, on adding the hypo’, they turn RED, and rather granu- 
late, and frequently all the half-tones dissolve out. The toning I make 
with one grain chloride of gold, five ounces water, twenty grains carbonate 
of soda, Fixing — Hypo’ one ounce, water five ounces. Sensitising — 
sixty grains nitrate of silver, water one ounce. ee 

In the re-developing of negatives with pyrogallic acid, after using iron, 
I haye had occasionally deep orange stains in various parts of the nega- 
tive. The collodion contains bromide. If you could spare a few lines in 
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the next number of your most useful work to help me out of these errors, 
I should feel obliged—I am, yours, &e. M. A. H. 

[The reddening in the hypo’ shows that there has been very little gold 
deposited ; perhaps your gold bath has been nearly exhausted. Have 
you noticed any deposit in your stock bottle, or was the bath freshly 
mixed? The fault, from whatever cause, is certainly insufficient deposit 
of gold. The granulation is most probably owing to the size (starch) 
being entirely removed from the paper by the strongly alkaline condition 
of the bath. We recommend you to try Maxwell Lyte’s formula, in pre- 
ference, for the toning bath. 

The defec! of orange-coloured stains, when re-developing, is due to the 
iron solution not being properly washed off before adding the pyrogallie 
acid and nitrate of silver. Wash and drain slightly several times between 
the two operations; the last washing, before using the pyrogallic acid, 
should be with distilled or rain water. 


Sage 
HINTS TO LEARNERS. 
To the Error. 


Srr,—From the regular perusal of Tuz PHotocrapuic Journat, I seo 
that inquiries are often directed to you, asking your advice as to the 
purchase of apparatus, &c.; but your reply invariably is, that you cannot 
recommend any particular maker, lest in so doing you should be deemed 
partial. Of course, then you will not do so publicly. 

But suppose you were yourself in want of a good lens, or you had a 
friend in a similar situation, there is no doubt but you would give your 
advice as to where he should go to procure one. If he had the means you 
would probably advise him to go to a first-class house, pay a first-class 
price, and obtain a first-class article. Perhaps you would say —go to 
Ross, Voigtlander, or some other of world-wide reputation. But to give 
£5 or £6 for a quarter-plate portrait combination, and double or treble that 
sum for a half-plate one, a poor amateur would consider paying too dearly 
for his whistle, when he can obtain fair articles at less than a quarter of 
the price. 

I read with great interest and pleasure your report on Derogy’s lenses, 
as not only giving the novice an insight into the features, qualities, &c., 
of lenses, but also useful advice for enabling him to procure a fair article 
at a moderate price. In that report you say that the lens examined hy 
you was quite equal to any French one that you had hitherto tried. 

Lhad in my short practice of the fascinating art been led to form a high 
opinion of Lerebour’s lenses, but from your report it would seem that 
they haye no superiority aver those made by M. Derogy. I have tried a 
quarter plate of each of these makers, and though I am not able to state 
which was the better of the two, yet both of them were superior to one that 
I have in my possession, and with which I have always worked up to this 
time. 

One of your correspondents, in acknowledging your kindness for the 
report on Derogy’s lenses, asks where he might obtain a suitable camera 
that might be used with all its various arrangements. This is a question 
that touk my attention, and it must strike every one that an ordinary 
camera will not do for all the combinations of which it is capable. It is 
evident that either three cameras at least will be required, or there must 
be one of great expansive properties. 

Cameras are sometimes made of yulcanised india rubber, or some such 
material, which I believe would answer very well for all three portrait com- 
binations. The price is two pounds or fifty shillings. 

I possess a whole-plate camera to which I have adapted a half-plate 
lens. I took a piece of wood to the cooper’s and had an aperture made of 
the size required, glued it to the inside of the front of the camera, and 
screwed the brass ring which receives the lens to the inside of the camera, 
I was then enabled to work with my whole-plate camera and half-plate 
lens. I should not forget to state that I was obliged to take out the 
pinion which works the combination: consequently I am obliged to focus 
by means of sliding the camera, or drawing out or pushing in the tube, 
which I do not find at all inconvenient. 

As to plate frames I was sorely puzzled for a time; but taking two 
strips of deal, I eut out a groove on one side of each, put the strips of 
deal inside the dark slides, at about the distance of the breadth of the 
sensitive plate apart; then put the plate on the grooves, shut the door of 
the dark slide, and found the spring sufficient to hold the plate firmly in 
its position. ‘The deal strips reach from the top to the bottom of the dark 
slide, resting on each end; and by sliding one to the right and the other 
to the left, I have what may be called an universal inner plate-frame, 
being adapted for all sizes, up to whole plate 84 X 64. 

T have various marks on the inside of the flap of the dark slide, to 
serve as a guide to putting the plate in the centre; and I have also cor- 
responding marks on the focussing screen. 

I can hardly suppose that there will be, to you, any thing new in the 
above: perhaps it may however be useful to some of your correspondents. 
But whether or not, I beg you to excuse the trouble I am giving you, 
and if you deem the remarks in any way useful you may use them as you 
think proper; at the same time, if you take no notice of them it cannot 
be an offence towards me. 

Your remark about sliding fronts is very good. I think it would be very 
useful to have sliding fronts to every camera, which the amateur should 
make, or get made, for himself, and which he would do at a very trifling 
expense, Then, as you remark, he could haye them all of one size, adapt- 
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able to each and all of his cameras. Such fronts would be very useful for 
testing lenses, especially such as Derogy’s, with many combinations. The 
practitioner would then have nothing to do but to screw the brass ring to 
one of the sliding fronts: the lens would then be ready for any camera 
that he might have in his possession. Or by very little ingenuity he 
might use a lens occasionally without screwing to sliding front at all. 

“ Necessity ” is said to be ‘‘ the mother of invention ;” and I am confi- 
dent that amateurs in general might do much more for themselves than 
they are in the habit of doing if they would only try. 

When I got one of Derogy’s lenses. for trial I hardly knew how it was 
to be attached to the cameras, for I did not at all like the idea of taking 
off the rings already on in order to attach Derogy’s. In fact, I could not 
have done so, for the lens being one of the quarter-plate patent portrait 
combination, the aperture in the whole-plate camera was too large. So I 
again resorted to the cooper, got him to find me a piece of wood of the 
proper size (about 43 x 6), make an aperture through it of the required 
dimensions, which he did in a few minutes, charging me but threepence 
for it. I then adapted it to the cameras myself, being only the work of 
afew minutes more. I was thus enabled to take pictures with all the 
combinations, with one exception ; for when using the lens for the smallest 
pictures with the portrait arrangement, my camera was not of sufficiently 
short range to obtain a focus. Ihave gone to a greater length than I in- 
tended, but for so doing I hope you will excuse me.—I am, yours &e. 

Wakefield, October 5, 1859. A WOULD-BE PHOTOGRAPHER. 

[It is not easy for those familiar with all the details of such an art as 
that of photography to know in what particular points novices are espe- 
cially desirous of information; we therefore would gladly encourage the 
mutual interchange of correspondence in our columns, between those in 
statu pupillaris, if we may so term them, Although there is nothing 
new in the preceding letter, we have no doubt that it will be nevertheless 
very useful to many of our readers,—Ep.] 


——o— 


THE SOLAR CAMERA, 
To the Evrror. 


Srr,—In perusing Tur Puorocrarnre Journan for the 1st and 15th 
ultimo, I think great credit is due to you for your able and candid asser- 
tions regarding Woodward's Solar Camera: it is by no means entitled to 
a patent. 

It is now more than sixteen years since I assisted Messrs. Adamson 
and Hill, photographers, Edinburgh, in taking a few copies of magnified 
representations of minute objects by an achromatic solar microscope, 
which I had made for Mr. Octavius David Hill, Calton Stairs, Edinburgh. 
(At that time the calotype paper was employed, and cf course the outline 
was not so well defined as with collodion on glass, the latter process not 
being then known). The objects I adopted were transyex sections of 
wood, about three-eighths of an inch in diameter. The enlarged copies 
or impressions taken were, so far as I recollect, about eighteen inches in 
diameter. The last time I saw the aforesaid magnified impressions. they 
were framed and hanging in Mr, James Bryson’s shop, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh; and, as regards patents, Mr. Hill and Mr. Adamson had 
arranged to lodge a caveat, but the premature and lamented death of the 
latter prevented it. 

Messrs. A. and H. already alluded to, had also a camera, about two fect 
square, fitted-up for taking portraits as large as life; but the imperfec- 
tions in, and difficulty of, preparing paper so large were against it. 

I also made a speculum, of twenty-four inches diameter and thirty 
inches focus, for the aforesaid, for taking smaller portraits, or to reflect 
light on the object; but that was never much used. 

Next, in your Journal of the 15th ultimo, page 225, you write on 
“ Photographs of Microscopical Objects.” They ave very beautiful and 
interesting. TI have a brother here who has taken hundreds of them with 
the solar microscope, the greater part of the objects being sections of 
wood such as you recommend. : 

You speak of a parabolic or spherical mirror receiving incident rays at 
an angle of 45° (page 224, Sept. 15). This will never do, because the 
angle of incidence must be equal to the angle of reflection. Parallel rays, 
falling incident on a plane mirror at the same angle of incidence, undergo 
the same angle of reflection; but let the same rays fall on a concave 
mirror, then the central ray would be incident at an angle of 45°, while 
those on each side would fall at greater and less angles, and be reflected, 
giving a very distorted elliptical image, whatever lenses it may be refracted 
through afterwards. 

Iam perfectly aware of your capabilities as regards the theory of optics, 
only your mind must have been otherwise engaged at the time you wrote. 

Trusting you will excuse my presumption, 

I am yours, &e. 


Newcastle, Oct. 6, 1859. THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


[Our correspondent has misunderstood somewhat the article to which 
he has alluded.— He will perhaps perceive by the article in the present 
number what our meaning is. 

We are quite aware of the aberration existing when reflection occurs 
from a spherical mirror; but as this is precisely what occurs in a com- 
pound achromatic microscope, in which the ratio of enlargement is greater 
far than would be required photographically, we are conyinced that our 
plan would be practicable and advantageous, 


We should not employ anything like such a proportion as twenty-four 
inches diameter and thirty inches focus, but with such diameters haye the 
focus six feet at least. It must be borne in mind that we do not require 
an image of the source of light for illuminating, and useless rays can be 
cut off by a diaphragm.—Ep. | 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G, T.—Pyrogallic acid 1 grain, distilled water 6} drachms, Beaufoy’s 
acetic acid 1} drachms. 

Parmer Movrs is not a photographic chemical, although you might 
have seen it at photographic chemists’. 

In Memortam.—The late Mr. Arthur Heufrey was the first Editor of 
the Journal of the Photographie Society, 

SMELLFUNGUS.—The best disinfectant for the annoyance you describe is 
a solution of nitrate of lead. 

Cxemicus.—Sulphuric acid can be obtained economically from sulphate 
of lime by Mr. Shanks’s process. 

Warren §.—Silver is generally found in sea-water when sought for in 
analysis. 

C. J. L.—The ounce of 480 grains is no doubt the one meant. 
else would it make a forty-grain solution ? 

Sra-Virw.— The stereographs named are by Mr, Samuel Fry, of 
Brighton, See advertisements. 

TxHos. Pricu.—t. See the letter of Geo, Jackson in the present number. 
2, Add alcohol till it flows. : 

A Wovrp-sn PHoroaRarHEr — (Great Marlow).— Get Hardwich’s 
“Photographic Chemistry.” You will find it contains the best informa- 
tion that is to be had on the subject. 

H. Wartrr.—After pouring off the varnish hold it before the fire, as 
well as having the plate warm beforehand. Our nerves are not so easily 
affected, especially by the gun you mention. 

Davip.—You cannot legally sell the negative without permission of the 
owner of the copyright. The better your negative the less likely is it that 
you will obtain the permission. 

Lovisa A.—If you will read the advertisement by the light of common 
sense, you will soon perceive that, like so many others of the same sort, it 
promises an impossibility in return for twenty-four postage stamps ! 

Barnaby Ruper.—The French unit of measures of length, occupying 
the place of our yard, is the métre, which measures 39.87 inches. It is 
the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds in the meridian of Paris. 

H. Morrow (Cambridge).—In water, at a temperature of about 54°, 
bromide of potassium dissolves in the proportion of 63 grains in 100 
grains of water. 

A, Macxar (Greenock).—If you prefer te make your own iodising solu- 
tion, you will find the salts of cadmium preferable for your particular 
purpose to the salts of potassium or ammonium. 

Aveusta.—Such an outfit as you desire may be obtained for about Five 
Pounds. Any respectable dealer will “put up” what you require if you 
state your wishes clearly in writing. 

J. Forp (Boston).—Carbolic acid, phenic acid, phenic alcohol, hydrate 
of phenyl, are but different names for the same substance. We are not 
surprised at your perplexity. You will find a paper on the employment 
of oxypheniec acid in photography on page 225 (Sept. 15th). 

A WaNDERER.—A treatise, of the kind you need, has not yet been pub- 
lished, but we learn that such an one is in a publisher’s hands: it will 
treat photography in all its bearings, chemical, historical, artistical, 
optical, and manipulatory. 

Pyro. — Fahrenheit’s scale is always understood, unless otherwise 
expressed. As a general rule, and to remoye all doubt, it is better to 
place I’, or C. after the figures, to indicate either Fahrenheit or Centi- 
grade. 

Banvon. — Amateur. — Hy. Ropurrson. -B. L.— Ienorvs. — Most 
of your inquiries will have been answered in our article on the solar 
camera in the present number. The tube used by the first does not 
allow the oblique rays toact. Youmay employ your portrait combination 
in lieu of an orthographic one; but if so, insert a diaphragm with about 
one-and-a-half inches of aperture between the front and back glasses. 
B. L. must give more time when he enlarges to six diameters than when 
he is content with four. Ignotus will not find an ordinary landscape lens 
do very well: it is too slow. : 

Cuas. Moonrranp.—The reason why one of the lenses of the given 
focal length and equal diameter is better than the rest in rapidity of 
action, and sharpness of definition, is evident enough. It is not the 
quality of the glass (though that might influence the result to some little 
extent), but the spherical aberration is better corrected: hence the lens 
will, as you have found, be deficient in what is called depth of focus. We 
regard this deficiency! as a positive advantage. Depth of focus with a 
large aperture is all nonsense. If you require this quality, obtain it by 
contracting the aperture, A good lens will even then work as quickly as 
one with a large aperture, possessing the so-called depth of focus. 

Recervep.—Anrcup. Burns: Due notice in our next. 
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«= All Epivortan Communications, Booxs ror Revinw, €c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GHORGH SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Apyerrisements and Lerrers on the Business of this, Journal, 
should be addressed to the Rupuisuer, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Tr certainly does appear to be a most extraordinary circumstance 
that M. Niépce de St. Victor should again have discovered a 
very ingenious ACTINOMETER that was very unreasonably 
originally contrived by Mr. Burnett, and published in our 
pages something like ten months back. ‘The letter of our Paris 
correspondent, which we published in our last number, contains 
a description of the learned Frenchman’s new (?) arrangement: 
will our readers kindly re-peruse the same, and then refer back 
to the number published on 15th December, 1858, page 319, 
where they will find precisely the same idea, not merely as a 
crude suggestion, but even more elaborately worked out by Mr. 
Burnett than M. St. Victor appears to have thought necessary. 

Now that this subject appears to be drawing more and more 
attention — and deservedly so, for it is one of vast importance — 
and that the paper alluded to was published in our last volume, 
since which time the number of our readers has very greatly 
increased, we may be excused for reproducing that part of the 
paper which more immediately bears upon the point in ques- 
tion: we therefore give it verbatim, 

Professor Draper, in America, has already recorded very interesting 
observations on the variation ‘in spectral position of the erythroactinic 
influence ; but we want continuous and connected series, such as can only 
be obtained by the employment of a set of self-registering apparatus in 
every public observatory, and in every other locality wherever an hones 
and not absolutely stupid person (for the attention required would be cf 
the simplest kind) can be got to look after it. 

Where sensitive paper is used, either by itself for the registry of the 
strength of cyano-actinism, or as the means of recording the indications 
of thermometers (either of the ordinary kind or electrothermic), or 0 
recording the indications of fluid actinometers, the uranic and ferric 
papers offer considerable advantages from the length of time during which 
they retain their sensitiveness unimpaired, much greater than that o 
similarly sensitive argentine papers. 

In the fluid actinometers, the solutions of nranic-oxalate, ferric-oxa- 
late, and the mixture spoken of by Mr. Fowler, at the late meeting of 
the British Association, and many others,* might be employed, but 
the measurement ought to be made by aid of a column of mercury con- 
nected with the bulb or other reservoir of the sensitive fluid, thus — 
The tube A should be filled with mercury to the point a, when we 
commence, the mercury being poured on at the upper end of the tube B, 
and forced back by a rod and piston made to fit it. The sensitive fluid, 
oxalate of uranic oxide or other, is then introduced (of measured strength) 
at a small opening left at Cc, and when it has filled the space left vacant 
by the mercury, a glass or gutta percha stopper is placed in and closes the 
opening. It may probably be found adyisable to fill only the reservoir R, 
or part of it, and to leave the air in the tube C. This tube C may be of 
any length, and twisted in any direction for our convenience in placing 
the reservoir. The tube may be protected from the light by paint or red 
paper, and we may regulate the action, by leaving as much or as little of 
the surface of the reseryoir uncovered as we find to be convenient. 

For registering by this apparatus a sheet of sensitive paper, of the 
same length as the tube 8, is made to roll off regularly so as to pass behind 
it, all the surface of the paper being covered up except where it passes 
behind a narrow slit which is ewactly closed by the tube B. The light will 
thus obviously register the height of the mercury at each instant of the 
day on this sheet, and the diagonal line, which a uniform actinism ought 
to describe on the sheet, whether a straight or a curyed one, in conse- 
quence of the diminution of the quantity of decomposable chemical in 
solution as it becomes gradually exhausted, being once ascertained, any 
deviation from it, upwards or downwards, will at once indicate, and be 
the measure of corresponding difference in actinic intensity. 


* I do not say that these would all furnish the same standard however adjusted as t0 
relative strength of solutions, different chemicals being affected in different proportions 
by different parts of the spectrum ; though in the case of the uranic and ferric salts, the 
oxygen being probably the body allotropized in both, it is not improbable that the pro- 
portionate relation to different parts of the spectrum might be found to be identical. But 
if we find different sensitives differently affected, this only enlarges the field of observation, 
and offers the opportunity for the collection of additional and most valuable data. 


T need hardly mention, as it must be sufficiently evident to any one 
possessing the slightest acquaintance with the principles of physics, that 
the tubes A and B must occupy a horizontal position, side by side, and not 
an upright one, when the actinometor is at work, otherwise the increasing 
pressure of the column of mercury forced into the tube B would make 
the indications given on the scale, by equal disengagements of gas, become 
gradually less and less. 
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The rough sketch is intended to give the principle only, not the form, 
and I have given only one mode of employing it. Another would be, to 
have a large number of them ready filled and in order, and then, by 
machinery or by hand, uncover one—say every hour, or every half hour, 
or ten minutes, during the day, and then record the rise of the mercury 
during a given fixed period of its exposure. All this may be done and 
registered by machinery; and itis very desirable that we should have 
similar registers, placed both in undecomposed sunshine, in diffused light, 
and in different parts of the spectrum, either prism-refracted or transmitted 
by different permeable media. 

Tt will be at once seen from the preceding, not only that 
oxalate of uranium has been already employed for measuring 
the actinic force by confinement in a flask, but that a conve- 
nient special apparatus has also been contrived, by which the 
question proposed by our Paris correspondent, viz., “ whether 
the proportion between the disengagement of the gas and the 
chemical intensity is perfectly established?” can be readily put 
to the test. We have sent him a copy of our former number. 
We shall be curious to know by what piece of ingenuity he will 
endeavour to extricate his compatriot from the dilemma in 
which he has placed him. 

It has just occurred to us that the Abbé Moigno brought 
forward the same experiments at the British Association Meet- 
ing, and on reference to our report we find that such is the 
ease, though the circumstance did not strike us at the time we 
were correcting the proof. 

= Se ee 
A CorresponpEt once accused us of “ fulminating anathemas;” 
we haye one to iterate upon the present occasion, called forth 
by an abuse of the patent nuisance. In the last number of the 
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Journal of the Photographic Society, at page 57, may be found 
a Description of the New Patent Stereoscope, the name of the 
author or patentee being prudently withheld —a precaution at 
which we certainly rejoice, inasmuch as we can make our com- 
ments undeterred by any fear of being guilty of offensive per- 
sonalities. 

Some ingenious gentleman appears to haye discovered that 
many architectural subjects must be taken by “ cocking up” the 
camera, or not taken at all; and that, when so treated, lines that 
should be parallel are rendered converging. In order to render 
such stereographs available without the observer being annoyed 
by the distortion, the same ingenious patentee has made the 
novel (!) discovery that they should be viewed in the stereoscope 
in a position inclined to the observer. Had he contented himself 
with announcing his discovery (!) no one would have cared about 
the matter — everybody is not bound to know eyen the most 
simple facts ; but when such an one is foolish enough to waste 
his money in taking out letters patent for a stereoscope that 
shall permit of the stereographs being presented to the eye in 
an inclined position, he is not likely to meet with much sym- 
pathy for the loss of his money at all events. Our readers may 
think we are joking: we quote the concluding words of the 
article. 

“ The patent includes the application of the above principles 
to the stereoscope in whatever manner the print may be pre- 
sented to the eye in an inclined position.” 


M. Cras. Cumvattimr, the well-known French optician, has re- 
cently published a new edition of his Manual of Photography, 
in which there is a passage that struck us as exquisitely comi- 
cal. After describing the modus operandi adopted by a Russian 
photographer in practising the collodion process—the description 
appearing in the form of a letter from the Russian nobleman, 
who states that he has frequently operated at a temperature of 
48° Reaumur (about 140° Fahr.)—the editor remarks :— 
“This observation is not without interest, demonstrating as it 
does that collodion may be employed in hot countries.” The 
nawveté of this announcement is certainly amusing, after the 
experience of Roger Fenton and Robertson in the Crimea, and 
Frank Frith in Egypt and Nubia. We have heard Mr. Fenton 
state that in the Crimea the heat was at times so great that 
a funnel of gutta percha which he kept in his photographic 
van became so soft as to slip through the hole in a piece of 
wood in which it was usually kept; and when Mr. Frith was 
in Egypt, it was not an uncommon thing for the colledion to 
boil when poured upon the glass plate. 


Tue last number of the Journal of the Photographic Society 
contains a communication of some interest from the Rev. 
T. M. Raven, one of the prize-winners at the last exhibition of 
photography held in Kdinburgh, under the auspices of the Pho- 
tographic Society of Scotland. While printing some proofs in 
bright and warm weather, a piece of cardboard being placed be- 
tween the back of the pressure-frame and the sensitive paper, 
on one print being sufficiently exposed, which happened in a 
short space of time, he immediately changed the negative for 
another, placing also a fresh sheet of sensitive paper, and re- 
placing the piece of cardboard as before. On to the back of the 
sensitive paper was almost immediately transferred the impress of 
the negative that had been removed from the frame, while the 
opposite side of the same sheet of paper was at the same time 
yecelving an impression from the negative with which it was 
then in contact, This we remember was brought under notice 
at the meeting at Aberdeen by Professor George Wilson ; but 
the report which we received of the fact was too vague and in- 
comprehensible for us to notice in our impression of the 1st 
ultimo. 

The rey. gentleman states that the “ cardboard and sensitive 
papers were perfectly dry,” and ventures a supposition that the 


effect is attributable to “the combined influence of heat with 
light.” Now, without for one moment questioning the good 
faith of the statement relative to the perfect dryness of the paper, 
&e., we certainly doubt the correctness of the assertion in a strict 
sense; and for this reason, that it is not probable that any one 
would voluntarily employ paper perfectly dry for printing upon 
photographically, unless he had some special object in so doing, 
because it not only would entail additional trouble in bringing it 
to that condition, but would be highly inconyenient to operate 
with. Few persons but those who have tried the experiment 
are aware of the hygroscopic properties of paper, and would 
be astonished to find for how short’a time paper perfectly 
dry will remain so. We have no doubt that the paper and card- 
board were what is conventionally termed “dry;” but this is 
very far indeed from a total absence of moisture. 

Under any circumstances the fact mentioned is interesting, 
but we do not consider that light plays any part in the pheno- 
menon. 

In the same communication already adyerted to is another 
interesting point, which we quote as follows :— 


An experiment I have been making with sensitive paper for the 
waxed-paper process has struck me as curious, as I have been under the 
impression that the iodide of silver in the paper could be rendered solu- 
ble by immersing it in a rather strong solution of iodide of potassium. 
I prepared, a few days since, several sheets of paper for the camera 
which the weather prevented me from using; I immersed in a bath ofiodide 
of potassium (12 grains to the ounce), and left them covered up, excluded 
from the light, for three or four days, after which I hung them up to dry 
in a very dark room; the following day I exposed pieces of these papers 
to light, when they gradually changed colour, and in the course of two or 
three hours became a dark brown, 


This last is a circumstance at which we are by no means sur- 
prised. We find in the Fothergill or Taupenot processes that 
all the free nitrate of silver may be converted into an analogous 
salt of the chloride without destroying the sensitiveness, and this 
we believe to be owing to the fact that a combination between 
the organic matter and the nitrate of silver has been previously 
accomplished, which combination is not destroyed by the action 
of the chloride, and which also plays a part with regard thereto 
that is at other times performed by the free nitrate of silver. 
In the case of waxed-paper precisely the same conditions may be 
in force. 

With regard to the solubility of the iodide of silver in a 
strong solution of iodide of potassium we have to remark, firstly, 
that one of twelve grains to the ounce of water would scarcely 
come under this category ; and secondly, that if even a saturated 
solution had been employed, it would not have remoyed the 
whole of the iodide of silver, as the small quantity of solution 
remaining on or in the paper would itself have contained some 
of this salt, while any attempt to wash the paper in water would 
have only resulted in re-precipitating the iodide of silver, by 
weakening the strength of the iodide of potassium solution. 

While we regard the record of this fact as equally interesting 
and useful with the preceding, we cannot assent to the notion 
of there being anything mysterious or inexplicable therein, 


Ivy the communications with which we haye recently been 
favoured by Dr. Maddox, it may be noticed that his original ex- 
periments commenced with paraffine oil, as a means of rendering 
the paper transparent, instead of employing the troublesome 
process of waxing, though subsequently he used it as a vehicle 
for dissolving vegetable and animal wax, as well as availing 
himself of other solvents for a similar purpose. 

We remarked, in connection with the first or second paper, 
that the samples prepared with parafline oil appeared more 
transparent than those treated with belmontine, which Dr, 
Maddox imagined to be the same material in a purer state. We 
also mentioned a fact in reference to the respective qualities of 
these two substances as combustible bodies which led us to 
infer that, though allied, they were certainly different. We are 
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fond of collecting scraps of information from all available sources, 
and here follows one that we have hit upon relative to one of the 
substances named. 


An inquiry has recently been instituted into the source of an accidental 
fire that occurred lately in Bucklersbury, on the premises occupied by the 
Patent Paraffine Light Company. 

Dr. Letheby deposed he had analysed a bottle of paraffine oil. On 
March 183 he received from Mr. Stuchbury a sample of paraftine oil, 
which he had submitted to examination. He found it to be oil obtained 
by the destruction of the bituminous coal or shale. It was lighter than 
water, and gave off vapour at various temperatures, causing a peculiar 
smell. The vapour was inflammable at 140 degrees, and burned freely 
from a wick, or open saucer, at 160 degrees; by distillation it yields a very 
volatile oil indeed, the proportion of which is about one-fifth of the whole 
liquid. It was this volatile oil that gave the odour to the paraffine oil, and was 
the cause of i's inflammability at low temperature. The other portions 
of the oil were of a more fixed character, and did not inflame or give off 
vapour under a temperature of 800 degrees. The vapour of the light 
volatile oil, when mixed with air, formed a very explosive compound. 
Its vapours were very inflammable in warm weather, especially in sum- 
mer; and from the oil not drying like ordinary spirits, but remaining jixed 
on any absorbent matter upon which it falls, it was very liable to combus- 
tion from the falling of a lighted match. 

Dr. R. D. Thompson, lecturer on chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital, 
deposed— This oil could not be set on fire by a lighted match at the 
usual temperature. He agreed with Dr. Letheby as to the temperature 
at which it would ignite. According to his experiments it would not give 
off an inflammable vapour at the temperature of the day. He found gin 
boil at 190. At a temperature between 80 or 85 it-was inflammable. He 
found with paraffine he had to heat it up to 130 degrees before ignition. He 
had extracted six or seven oils from it, but not volatile. The volatile 
part was exceedingly small in comparison to the others. 


We presume that it will be conceded from the evidence given 
that paraffine oil contains a large proportion that is not volatile. 
We have recently been using belmontine for artificial illumina- 
tion, and have several times had some spilt upon carpets, &c., 
but without any apparent detriment, as the whole seems to 
evaporate readily. ‘This fully accounts for the superior trans- 
parency of paper treated with parafiine oil, while at the same 
time it points to belmontine as being probably a better medium 
for use as a solyent of wax, while it is much less obnoxious on 
account of its scent; for though it partakes somewhat of the 


game kind of odour, it is not nearly so offensive. 
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NOTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STEREOGRAPHS. 


Iris not often that we experience a greater amount of pleasure in 
examining any number of stereographic productions than has fallen 
to our lot lately, in studying a series of a dozen with which we 
have been favoured by Mr. Archibald Burns, of Edinburgh. Not 
only are they “got up” in the best style, but the printing and 
general manipulation leave scarcely anything to be desired, while 
the subjects chosen and the points of view selected are eminently 
good. The negatives, we are informed, have been taken by the 
Fothergill process, and if regarded as specimens of its capabilites 
they must be admitted as incontestible evidence in its favour. The 
intensity combined with transparency of the deepest shadows, the 
integrity of the high lights, and the delicate gradation of tone, 
ranging over every possible variation between the two, are beyond 
all praise, and the samples before us illustrate most happily several 
points of considerable interest to those in search of a dry process 
for adoption. Specimens of architecture, crowds of dwellings, 
distant hills, rugged rocks, expansive prospects, are all delineated 
with the most accurate fidelity. In one point alone do we think 
there is much room for improvement, and that is not connected 
with either the process or the manipulation, but with the character 
of the sensitive film : — the foliage, though fully impressed, exhibit- 
ing every detail, is unproportionally dark in colour compared with 
the rest of the subject, rendering one or two of them a little som- 
bre in aspect. We think that by the addition of a little bromide 
of some kind to the iodising material the slight drawback we have 
indicated would be obviated. 

Having pronouced judgment upon them as a whole we now pro- 
ceed to deal with them in detail, and first we notice two specimens 
illustrative of the 

ARCHITECTURE OF EDINBURGH, viz., the ancient and the modern, 
the first of course being the more picturesque and interesting, re- 
presents a very characteristic portion of the Old Town, the view 

- being taken from a corner where two streets unite, and exhibiting 


a portion of both —the post of honour being occupied by R. Turner’s 
woollen rag store, and a horse standing with a laden waggon in 
the foreground. ‘The old houses, with their quaint gable ends and 
varied storeys, each one projecting beyond that underneath and 
piled upon one another like Pelion upon Ossa, convey a capital 
idea of the locality. We venture to predict much popularity for 
this slide, and would suggest as a companion picture a view of the 
old Tolbooth. The illustration of the modern architecture is a 
pertion of a building (not named) in the Roman style. We fancy 
this is the entrance to the Post Office. Though not so interesting 
as the preceding one it is equally well executed, the utmost 
amount of detail being combined with breadth of effect. Although 
no figures are visible, a couple of trucks, one of them containing 
builders’ materials, are so disposed in the foreground as to hint at 
the Sxigienee of active life: this is in our opinion a good stroke of 
policy. 

Hotyroop PaLacr —A general view, taken as we judge from 
somewhere near the Calton Hill, is very effective. ‘The palace 
itself, the ruined chapel, and the formal garden in the foreground, 
are backed up by a portion of Salisbury Crags, with Arthur’s Seat 
towering above the whole. It gives an excellent notion of the 
spot. 

Tue Burns’ Monument, near the Calton Hill, is taken with the 
same background as the preceding and is very effectively rendered, 
the point of view being happily chosen, and the beautifully trans- 
parent shadows very artistic and telling. Ag an illustration of the 
capabilities of the process employed in taking the negative this 
slide is a favourable example. 

MeELRosE Anpry -—Of these ruins (which by the way are in 
capital preservation) there are two slides, both well executed, the 
characteristic effect of the masonry being admirably preserved. 
These will be highly valued both by architects and antiquaries. 

ELGIn CATHEDRAL is a highly picturesque ruin; the general 
view is taken from a position which allows full effect to be given 
to the appearance of desolation. This slideis beautifully executed 
and the subject interesting. A second slide, illustrative of the 
sane locality, is scarcely to be surpassed, whether regarded as a 
stereograph, a picture, or a specimen of photography. It is a view 
of the principal entrance, a pointed arch with its many mouldings, 
casting those rich shadows for which the ancient Gothic style is 
unrivalled. It is pierced with double pointed doorways, through 
which the interior is visible. The crumbling carved work of the 
heavy mouldings, and the general state of dilapidation everywhere 
paintully visible, tells but too plainly that the “light of other days 
is faded.” This subject would be a fine study for an artist. 

Rosuin CHAPEL is a fine specimen of ancient architecture in a 
state of preservation, and contrasts admirably with the preceding, 
although the antiquary and architect will delight in it equally. 
The artist may object that the vew is formal; and so it is, but for 
all that the slide is a perfect gem: as a stereograph it cannot be 
surpassed. In the centre is an open doorway, which shows the 
depth beyond in spite of gloom, while above, three windows are 
visible, in which the effect of the ancient quarried glass is rendered 
with a perfection absolutely unique. The windows on the further 
side of the building are seen through those in the front, but at the 
same time the light is reflected from the surfaces of the panes with 
a truthfulness that, by any other means than by the aid of photo- 
graphy, is utterly and thoroughly inimitable. 

INVERNESS FROM THE RoyaL OpsERVATORY is quite in a different 
style. The winding river, spanned by a suspension bridge, the 
clustering dwellings, with here and there a ‘“ heayen-directed 
spire,” the “eternal hills,” in the far-away distance, with a castle- 
like building in the immediate foreground, combine to form a very 
picturesque whole. There is one drawback to this otherwise fine 
slide: it shows signs of having been produced with very short 
exposure (for we notice a tiny figure on the river's bank, and indi- 
cations of clouds in the sky), and there is an extra degree of som- 
breness in the few trees visible, some of which are located rather 
unfortunately near to the spectator. In spite of this defect, how- 
ever, the slide is a capital one. g i 

ON THE IsLAND OF INCHKEITH a portion of the inhospitable shore 
is reproduced with startling fidelity. This is a wonderful example 
of the application of photography to the purpose of geological iJlus- 
tration, The curious rocks of laminated structure, heaped together 
in wild and picturesque confusion, are given with marvellous 
accuracy of detail—the waters of the ocean being just visble in 
the extreme left corner of the picture. It is curious, highly inte- 
resting, and beautiful. 5 , 

Naweness is the designation of a slide that presents a puzzling 
aspect to the beholder until assisted by the stereoscope, when it 
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stands revealed as a mass of lichen-covered rocks that Hunt would 
rejoice in as a study for his magic pencil. The grotesque and 
weathered rocks, some clothed with moss and lichen, are mingled 
with various other productions of the vegetable kingdom —here a 
flower, there the deeply-serrated leaves of a graceful herbaceous 
plant are seen; a few straggling bare stems are balanced by some 
downy leaves of a felt-like smoothness, and in the foreground a 
plant of dandelion, with its feathery tuft of seed ready to be wafted 
in all directions. This last is the only weak point in the slide: 
owing to the delicate nature of the feathery adjunct it trembles in 
the gentlest breath of air, and thus, though perfectly recognisable, 
it presents a slightly thickened appearance, which certainly de- 
teriorates a little from its beauty. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on these finely-executed 
and charming specimens, for we are persuaded that it would be 
impossible for the most undemonstrative lover of the beautiful to 
behold them without expressing admiration. In advising our 
readers to procure copies for themselves, we feel that we are put- 
ting them in the way of obtaining a treat for which we shall earn 
their gratitude. We do not hesitate to affirm that the specimens 
before us would materially enhance the value of any collection of 
stereographs in existence. 
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TRUTH IN ART ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHY, 


By H. L. Knzns, Sen. 
(Read at the Meeting of the South London Photographic Society, October 20, 1859.] 


Arver defining his meaning in the use of such terms as “art, 
nature, pre-Raphaelism, and photography,” Mr. Keens said :— 

Ina court of law we are required to speak “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth;” so also in the art of 
painting is the same quality in all its bearings rigidly required. 
We will therefore direct our particular attention to this point 
while we endeavour to elucidate it. 

We will suppose, by way of example, that an artist passing 
through the streets of our densely populated city has his attention 
arrested by the sight of a decrepid old man, apparently sick, and 
suffering acutely from hunger and neglect, endeavouring by the aid 
of a stick to drag his wasted form to some place of public observa- 
tion, in the fond hope that some merciful creature may relieve him. 

A young and beautiful lady, who has just stepped from the door 
of her home in a more public thoroughfare, has her eye attracted 
and her heart touched by the sight of so much accumulated misery : 
she stops and hastens to succour him. Now the artist who can, by a 
few simple materials, develop on his canvas a faithful representa- 
tion of this interesting scene in all tts truthfulness, would be de- 
servedly worthy of our warmest gratitude. We should not be 
satisfied to see the beggar represented with a fine pink complexion, 
white linen, and smooth hair. No, let it be truthful; let him be 
shown with his dirty sallow skin, his hollow sunken eye, grisly 
beard, and ragged clothes : in short, all that which would naturally 
have excited the compassion of the young lady. 

Her dress also, whether silk or satin, must be faithfully depicted, 
and with no less care than her graceful form and beauteous face ; 
but, above all, the angel of compassion must speak eloquently from 
her melting eye, her expressive lip, and glowing complexion. This 
will serve to illustrate our view of truth in art. Let us now pro- 
ceed to the subject of pre-Raphaclism. 

Most of the pictures painted some centuries previous to Raphael 
were religious, executed either for churches or private oratories. 
The subjects were frequently single figures, representing our Lord, 
the apostles, or some of their successors who had signalised them- 
selves in ecclesiastical history. In most of these subjects there 
have been more or less of the traditional types which artists then 
copied: thus, for instance, the representations of Saints Peter and 
Paul even now used correspond with the description given by the 
historian Eusebius. 

In order to convey the religious feeling which the artists them- 
selves were in possession of, they had recourse to the study of that 
general placidity and composure which were more or less stamped 
on the countenances of the ascetic and recluse of their times; con- 
sequently, so far as regards the expression of the countenance, 
their productions were truthful, but in every other respect they 
were generally untruthful. 

But artists were occasionally starting up from their fellows and 
aiming at some nearer resemblance to nature, thinking their art 
was not advancing to its true goal while nothing was attempted 
beyond the representation, or rather communication, of some 
thought which, although in itself grand, pathetic, or beautiful, 
was but imperfectly conyeyed. 


As the technicalities of painting became more understood, they 
saw with pain and dissatisfaction that the solemnity of the subject 
was destroyed by shocking departures from the realities of nature, 
as in some pictures by Fra Angelica, in which the heads are worthy 
the study of a modern master, while the bodies of the same figures 
would excite the ridicule of the youngest tyro in the academy. 

Nature then became the entire and exclusive study of the artist ; 
and although it is to be lamented that the mind was so exclusively 
directed to a close imitation of the object as sometimes to commit 
itself to subjects unworthy of the pencil, while the noble and in- 
structive themes of history or religion were laid aside ; still it is 
satisfactory to know, that on the walls of the Vatican, Raphael 
portrayed forms and expressions (with some degree of excellence 
in colour and chiaroscuro) which satisfy the most critical, speaking 
to the heart and understanding of millions of the unlettered more 
powerfully than the most eloquent oration, and to the learned 
afford subject of reflection, developing new charms on every fresh 
inspection, like the oft-read poem, ever living,evernew. And thus 
did truth in art extinguish pre-Raphaelism. 

Now let us imagine a traveller, who on entering a forest, finds 
several pathways before him, he feels utterly at a loss to know 
which will lead him to his place of destination, and he has reason 
to fear the terrible dangers attendant on the approaching night ; 
a Will-o’-the-Wisp too has just risen, which will assuredly lead him 
into some marsh or bog, and no friend is near to direct his steps. 
Such was the position of the human mind in this country with 
regard to Art not many years ago; uncertain what course of study 
to pursue; at a loss to know whether Nature should be imitated, or 
the conventionalisms of fashion and fancy. One class of artists pro- 
posed the study of the Antique, another, that termed the Ideal, a 
third the indiscriminating imitation of Nature, while others chose a 
close adherence to this or that favourite master of some peculiar 
school or age. So unsettled was the mind of some patrons, owing 
to the conflicting styles and theories, that, from our own experience, 
many artistslost their commissionsoremployment. Pre-Raphaclism 
seemed to be the Will-o’-the-Wisp that had led astray art pro- 
ducers, art critics, and art patrons; when, like an angel from hea- 
ven to the benighted traveller, Photography appeared, and with a 
soft whisper pointed out the path which would lead us to that 
perfection in art we desired. To show this will be our object in the 
remaining portion of this paper. We shall consider it under three 
points : —first as to outline, second as to light and shade, third as 
to texture. 

First, as to outline—The outlines in a good photograph are so 
true, that they will alone convey the most striking likensss of a 
face, with the precise expression of the sitter. Let an artist take 
a very light photographic print, and strengthen very carefully the 
outlines only, he will be surprised at the result. How many artists 
attempting to draw a face in outline, and finding themslves unequal 
to the task, have thrown aside the crayon and taken up the brush, 
hoping to succeed with shade and colour, and thus prodnced, in too 
many instances, an amalgamation of errors, which but. scarcely 
pleased the ignorant and greatly disgusted the more informed. 
Observe the outlines in cloth drapery, how elegantly each line 
curves !—no disagreeable angles—no formal stiffness — all is ease 
and freedom. In the foreshortenings the folds appear multiplied, and 
to press upon each other, yet every line is clear, nothing confused, 
and each division and intersection worthy of study and imitation. 
In silk the crispness of the material breaks the lines by repeated 
cross-curtings and intersections; yet, notwithstanding, every break 
is but an introduction of smaller curves equally beautiful. 

Light and shade — or, as we artists term it, chiaroscuro —is seen 
in perfection ina good photograph, whether we refer to its parts or 
to the whole. Observe the shadow under the nose: it is not an 
opaque patch of black, but an imperceptible gradation from the 
deep markings of the nostrils to the half-tint in which it becomes 
lost, showing the powerful effect of reflected light, which is also 
very manifest under the brows, on the lower part of the chin, nose, 
&c., and in general on the shadowed side of the face; but we must 
particularly admire the gentle gradation from the high lights to 
the half-tints, and thence again into the shade, until all is lost in 
the deepest recesses, and that so imperceptibly that there appears 
to be no shadow, and yet all is in full relief. 

The old masters were delighted to study nature as reflected in a 
mirror, and learn thereby to imitate its mimicry; but could they 
have seen a photograph, an image fixed, that can be analysed, 
examined and studied, not like that in the mirror, fleeting and 
changeful as Nature herself, they would have been far more 
delighted, and as ready to profit by its suggestions as they did 
from those of the mizror, . 
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How different from a good photograph are those disagreeable 
patches of light and colour, called pictures, which have of late so 
frequently disgraced the walls of our Exhibition, in which each 
object appears to be cut out of pasteboard and pasted on the can- 
vas, not unlike some of those old drawings océasionally to be met 
with, representing playing-cards laid flat, and partially covering 
each other! No wonder that foreigners should have smiled with 
contemptuous surprise at such foolish productions. 

Landscapes are beautifully portrayed by the photographic art; 
there is no mistaking distance in its productions although unaided 
by colour. Each tree in an avenue recedes from the nearer one; 
first, second, and third distances keep their respective places, until 
the extreme distance is lost in atmosphere, while the detail of 
the foreground is wondrou§ with leaf, moss, and bark in perfection. 
Unlike pictures of the new school, no distant hill or dark cloud in 
the horizon is ever there seen attaching itself to the head of some 
miserable figure in the foreground. 

We should conclude with a few words on the subject of Texture, 
but that it is superfluous. Let any one examine carefully a good 
photograph, all is perfection — flesh, hair, silk, satin, velvet, cloth, 
lace, in a word, the exact texture of every object in nature, nay, 
it is — Nature itself. 

Aud who can paint like Nature? 

Can imagination boast such varied hues ? 


And can she mix and blend them with such skill, 
And lose them in each other ? 


piie = a2 


REPORT ON THE EFFECT OF CITRATE AND ARSENITE 
OF SODA WITH REFERENCE TO COLLODIO- 
ALBUMENISED PLATES: 


By Aurrep Rosine. 


I HAVE now tried the keeping properties of Taupenot’s plates, 

as follows: — 1st, plain; 2nd, treated with a citrate of soda bath; 

a with an arsenite of soda bath, say to the extent of twenty-five 
ays. 

That is, on the 26th ultimo I excited six plates (stereoscopic) 
which had been previously prepared exactly alike: two plates ex- 
cited as usual, two plates immersed, after exciting and washing in 
a bath (two grains to the ounce of rain water) of citrate of soda, 
and two plates in one of arsenite of soda, and again washing after 
the last two baths. 

On Saturday the 22nd instant I exposed the said six plates. 
Those treated with the citrate of soda appeared as good as fresh 
excited plates. Those not treated with any bath, after exciting, 
showed a little decomposition around the edges of the plate; and 
those treated with the arsenite of soda were too far gone to make 
a perfect picture to the edges. 

It appears to me that there is a small advantage in using a 
citrate of soda bath, and a decided disadvantage in using the ar- 
senite. I am now speaking from the result of this experiment. 
A good deal depends, as it would seem from certain circumstances, 
upon the state of the collodion, possibly, as I have in some of my 
experiments thought the citrate bath gave a more decided advan- 
tage than I have found in my last. 

Hither in your Journal or in a communication somewhere, you 
stated that you still thought that the citrate bath after the excit- 
ing bath increased the sensitiveness, by enabling you to keep the 
development up longer without decomposition taking place. [have 
tried amuch weaker developer than I usually make use of, and then 
I could develop two plates with the same portion of developer 
without decomposition having taken place to an injurious degree. 

The difficulty I experience is in obtaining full definition in dark 
trees in shadow, without a long exposure, where light objects are 
also in the picture. To illustrate my theory, or what I really find 
in practice, I state that where, with sunshine on one side of a 
street and the other in shadow, I should give a considerably longer 
time than if the street were wholly in shadow, because in the last 
case I can continue the development further than in the former. 

A stone house without trees — my own for instance —I could 
get sufficiently exposed in two minutes; but if I take trees in I 
should give six minutes. 

At two minutes’ exposure, before I could get the definition out 
with the tree, sthe house would be as impenetrable to the rays of 
light as a gutta percha tray. 

If you can point out any iodiser which will attack vegetation 
Saree oyer-doing the high lights it would be a great deside- 
ratum. 

Having heard so much in favour of the Fothergill process T have 
been induced to invest sixpence in Keens’ book. I confess I am 


not enamoured with the process, having tried it several times, and 
produced results only similar to specimens obtained by other mani- 
pwlators which I think inferior to those by Taupenot’s process. iL 
do not intend to proceed further with the process at present; but 
ifat our next exhibition Fothergill’s process carries the palm, I 
shall probably go into it in good earnest. 

[We have no doubt that the addition of more bromide of some 
kind to the collodion would enable foliage to be taken with the 
same exposure as light-coloured objects. The paper by Mr. Heisch, 
published in our last volume, pp. 135 - 188, proves this very clearly. 
By using one part of the following iodiser to three parts of plain 
collodion he was enabled to obtain a correct impression in light and 
shade of red and white camelias, with green leaves and the meshes 
of a yellowish basket. 


JODISER. 
Todide of ammonium .........+- sancoose 
Bromide of ditto..... 
Chloride of calcium. 
Absolute alcohol ......... 
— Ep.] 


... 36 grains. 
cnc Lhasa Ay 
3h 4s 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON POSITIVE PRINTING. 
By Mr. Luaxe, Jun. 
[Read at the Meeting of the South London Phot@graphic Society, October 20, 1859. 


Mr. Luaxe prefaced his paper by remarking, that as it was intended 
solely for beginners, the gentlemen present must not expect an 
elaborate paper upon the theory of positive printing. He merely 
intended to offer a few hints which he thought might be useful at a 
ime like the present, when most amateurs having returned from 
their photographic tours loaded with negatives, were anxiously con- 
sidering how they might produce from them the best positive prints. 
To assist them in the accomplishment of their purpose, he prof- 
ered the results of his own practical experience in the following 
words : — . 
I think that to produce good and permanent prints will put all 
he good qualities of the operator to the test, and consequently the 
notion that to print a positive is the easiest thing in the world had 
better be at once scouted, and the idea that it will require all the 
care of which the operator is master be at once substituted. 
I shall first notice the paper —I always use Saxony if procurable, 
if not I prefer Canson’s. I like it of medium thickness ; as I find if 
00 thin the prints are deficient in vigour, and if too thick it is, 
when albumenised, very difficult to tone. Asa rule the thick will 
give the richest print. I suppose nearly all amateurs procure their 
aper ready albumenised : this is the best and cheapest plan, if a 
small quantity ouly be required; the only precaution necessary 
eing to procure it of a good maker, as an inferior paper is dear at 
any price, leading as it does only to disappointment and disgust. 
We next notice the albumenising and salting — Enough albumen 
should be used to give a fair gloss, but it must be borne in mind 
hat it is not used merely to give a glaze, but to impart a vigour 
and richness to the prints which cannot be obtained by any other 
means. I think too much albumen gives an amount of gloss which 
destroys the artistic effect of the proof, and no doubt retards the 
toning to a great degree. If, however, it can be toned without 
sulphuration, the resulting pictures will be of a very rich deep 
tone. If, on the other hand, too small a quantity be used, the pic- 
tures will tone more rapidly, but will be wanting in richness and 
depth, and will approach in effect prints on plain paper. In select- 
ing a sample of albumenised paper, it will be remembered that itis 
not always that with the highest polish which contains the most 
albumen or gives the finest results, as some varieties are glazed by 
hot-pressing or some other method: this will soon show itself, as 
in the sensitising and subsequent process it will lose most of its 
surface. I prefer a paper with enough pure albumen to give a 
nice even surface without being too highly glazed. Owing to the 
difference in the sizing, &c., of various papers, the proportions 
necessary for this result can be determined only by experiment. 
As regards the salting when albumen is used, a less quantity will 
be required in solution than will be needed for p ain paper, as the 
albumen will retain more of it on the surface. The quality and 
tone of the print is materially affected by the pro portion of salt, a 
highly salted paper giving, with a proportionate q uantity of silver 
in the sensitising bath, a richer and more brilliant print than one 
slightly salted. As I have not prepared any great quantity of 
albumenised paper myself, I cannot give any positive rules or 
formula for the process, but must refer the amateur to some of the 
many works treating of this subject. Albumenised paper cannot 
be used too fresh. I have no doubt that much of the trouble and 
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disappointment met with in positive printing is owing to the de- 
composition of the albumen. I once had a quantity of paper 
handed over for my use which, when laid on the silver bath for 
sensitising, left the albumen and salt floating in the solution— a 
disagreeable peculiarity, which I found attributable to this cause, 
the same bath giving perfect results with a fresh sample of paper 
of the same make, I think it a good plan to dry the paper gently 
at a distance from the fire if it seem at all damp, or if it be damp 
weather, immediately before placing it on the sensitising bath. 

We now notice the sensitising process. —Albumenised paper 
should always be sensitised by floating. A hundred grains’ solution 
is generally considered to be of sufficient strength, and no doubt is 
for some qualities of paper, while for others a much stronger bath 
will be necessary. Of course this will have to be regulated by, and 
adjusted to, the quantity of salt retained by the albumen; and it is 
much to be regretted that the manufacturers of albumenised paper 
do not as a rule specify the amount of salt used in its preparation. 
As the negatives from which I print are generally portraits, very soft 
without great intensity, I prefer a bath of from eighty to one hun- 
dred grains ; this will give a very fine toned proof. At any rate 
the amount of nitrate should not be allowed to fall below sixty 
grains, except to print from a very hard negative. 

It must be remembered that the colour of the prints is to a great 
extent affected by this cause—aweak bath giving a cold and 
faded appearance, while prints from a bath of full strength will, 
if from a good negative, be of a fing, deep, rich and warm tone. 

You need not be afraid of having the silver bath too strong: it 
will weaken rapidly by use, and take a very large excess to spoil a 
print, though a slight deficiency will do so most effectually. Some 
operators recommend the addition of a small quantity of acetic acid 
to the sensitising bath : I consider this a most doubtful proceeding ; 
in fact (it may be mere prejudice) I do not like acid in any part 
of the printing process, and always avoid it if possible. If the bath 
become alkaline by use, which may be known by its removing the 
albumen, enough acid should be added to neutralise but not acidify 
it. I generally keep adittle kaolin at the bottom of the bottle in 
which the bath is kept; this keeps it a nice colour, and it looks 
cleaner if it is not. From three to five minutes will generally be 
found sufficiently long for floating ; I think it should not be allowed 
a much longer time, as the solution penetrates the albumen and is 
absorbed by the paper, which it rapidly discolours. The paper 
should not be sensitised long before use if the finest results are de- 
sired, as it becomes yellow and the prints look cold when toned. 
I sensitise my paper the morning I intend to use it; dry gently a 
some distance from the fire, and place it in a folio between clean 
blotting paper for use. 

The only precaution necessary in the exposure to light is to 
keep the paper in close contact with the negative. It will be 
found most negatives print better in the shade than in the direct 
trays of the sun. I sometimes think a little depth is gained by a 
short exposure to sunlight by way of finish. This, however, is 
mere supposition, and I give it for what it is worth. 

We now come to the most critical and difficult part of the pro- 
cess, the fixing and toning. To perform this operation properly 
will require a great deal of care. ‘The primary object most photo- 
graphers seem to have in view is to produce black tones: black 
they will have by hook or by crook, and, unfortunately, whether 
obtained by sulphur or gold. The toning bath I would recommend 
for general use is the old one for fixing and toning in one operation, 
the formula for which is so well known that I need not repeat it, 
but will merely remark that very exact proportions are not essen- 
tial. Ihave tried most of the new baths, but although some of 
them give very excellent results I think quite as good may be ob- 
tained, with more certainty and less trouble, by the old one. Upon 
removal from the printing frame the proof should be washed in 
common water till it ceases to flow milky, in order to remove the 
free nitrate. I consider this important, if permanence be desired, for 
two reasons: in the first place it prevents that sulphureting pro- 
cess which is invariably set up on the addition of nitrate of silver 
to the hyposulphite bath; and in the second it gives the alarm 
when the supply of gold begins to fall short, as the prints will 
then tone with great difficulty and slowness. The utmost care 
should be taken to prevent acidity of the bath, which may arise 
from various causes. In hot weather it will often become acid 
spontaneously, but more often from the chloride of gold containing 
free hydrochloric acid. To prevent as much as possible inconve- 
nience from this cause, I use two toning baths on alternate days, 
and immediately after use replace the gold I consider to have been 
abstracted by the prints toned. By this method forty-eight hours 
are allowed to elapse between adding the gold and using the bath, 


thus giving time for the deposition of the sulphur and consequent 
neutralisation of the bath.* Some operators actually recommend 
the addition of a small quantity of acid to the toning bath. When 
this is done the bath assumes a milky appearance, and the prints 
being immersed in it pass rapidly to a very dark tone, though in 
all probability they are sulphureted to a very high degree, and 
are not permanent. 'To remove any acidity which may arise I use a 
trace of ammonia, or, if preferred, a little chalk may be kept at the 
bottom of the bottle in which the bath is kept. The exact quantity 
of gold used has not I believe been accurately determined, but I do 
not think more than two prints 10 x 8 can be properly treated by 
each grain, and if very fine tones be desired a larger quantity may 
be used. To keep up the fixing power of the bath I keep a few 
crystals of hyposulphite at the bottom of the bottle. If this be 
done no further fixing of the proof will be required. It is better 
not to use a toning bath too long, as it will, notwithstanding every 
precaution, acquire toning properties, even in the absence of gold, 
and the accumulation of organic matter will render its use dan- 
gerous. I would recommend that the toning process be conducted 
as soon after exposure as possible, as the paper rapidly discolours ; 
if, however, placed in a dish of clean water they will keep some 
time without much injury. 

In toning albumenised prints it should be remembered that the 
natural colour of the photographic image on albumen is pale red, and 
that in consequence it will require a more energetic toning bath to 
produce black tones on #¢ than on plain salted paper, and also that 
a very prolonged immersion in the bath is favourable to sulphura- 
tion, yellowness of the whites, and subsequent fading. I think it 
preferable, therefore, to be content with some of the beautiful tints 
to be obtained by the process before the black tones are reached, 
and so insure to a great extent their permanence. 

Upon removal from the toning bath the proofs should be well 
rinsed in cold water; this process should be often repeated, as it is 
essential to remove the hypo as quickly and thoroughly as possible. 
To effect this the prints should be placed in a dish of water and 
turned over several times; the dish then being emptied a fresh 
quantity of water should be taken, and the same process repeated. 
They may then be placed in a large vessel, and a stream of water 
allowed to pass through for some hours, the water being poured 
entirely off several times. The water should not be turned on and 
the prints left to take care of themselves, but they should be 
frequently turned over and separated so as to insure each picture 
a thorough washing. I consider a prolonged soaking quite un- 
necessary, from twelve to sixteen hours being ample. Some 
operators recommend washing in hot water by way of finishing 
the process; but if proper care be taken with the cold, I think this 
will not be required. When properly washed the proofs may be 
dried at a moderate distance from the fire, ironed between shects 
of blotting paper, and they will be ready for mounting. For this 
purpose I use a very strong solution of gum, taking care to use it 
freshly mixed. The prints are much improved by hot-pressing 
after mounting, and as it is a very cheap process I would recom- 
mend it for general adoption. 

To recapitulate —I consider that in order to produce the best 
results by this method of positive printing, the following conditions 
are necessary :— The paper should be of moderate thickness, and 
retain a fair proportion of albumen and salt on its surface. The 
exciting bath neutral, and of full strength. The free nitrate should 
be removed before immersion in the toning bath. The toning bath 
should be kept neutral, and the supply of gold well maintained. 
The proofs should be well rinsed immediately on removal from the 
toning bath; and the operations of sensitising, exposing, and 
toning, performed if possible, on the same day. 


a 
NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THR 


HOLY LAND. 
No. VIII. 


I RETURNED to Jertisalem four days ago, for it seems impossible to 
tear one’s self away from this hallowed spot, and I linger and 
linger, even while I know that the longer I stay the less inclined 
I shall become to depart. 

The morning had scarcely broke over the high eastern hills, 
when 4 tetrible hubbub among my followers startled me from my 
sleep. No matter how confused one’s ideas are in being suddenly 
aroused from sleep, the instinct of self-preservation is always para: 
mount. I seized a pair of revolvers, and without waiting to dress 
ran out to seek the cause of the disturbance. i 
“ See Hardiich, page 166 (Fifth Edition), and page 162, 
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Ihave, I think, told you how John had got into trouble with 
some of the Pasha’s soldiers, and in his summary way had pitched 
one of them down a vault. Out of that little episode the present 
adventure was born. 

Three of the resident Pasha’s officers with a dozen soldiers had 
seized on Hassan'and his men, on my cook, and in fact on all my 
retinue they could lay hands upon. Me, you know they could not 
arrest, for in Turkish countries Franks are protected against it, ex- 
cept by their own consuls or consular agents. It was in vain for 
the soldier whom John had assaulted to make any complaint against 
my friend; but he could reach us through our servants, and the 
lying knaye had complained of them as accessories to the assault. 
Hence the present hubbub. I have no doubt in my own mind that 
the guard had told the truth, but this arrest was an invention of an 
officer of the Pasha’s, whose skill at extracting backsheesh out of 
travellers is well known. The plot had been hatched out during our 
absence. I was not precisely in the dress to appear dignified as I 
emerged from the tent among my captive followers; but clothing 
is a small matter in the Hast, and to an Oriental, accustomed to the 
various dresses of Arabs, sheiks, dervishes, and holy men, I suppose 
I presented as impressive an appearance in fluttering linen as I 
should have done in coat and trowsers. 

I heard John’s stentorian voice, 

“Who are you? and what are you about?” 

When you have heard seven Arab voices running over all the 
keys of the Hast—and there are several more octaves than you 
ever dreamed of — you will have some approximation of the confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel. 

An insolent reply from the officer was all John got to his ques- 
tion, and I can scarcely venture to guess what would have followed 
but for my appearance with the revolvers. A significant pause 
ensued, for a pious horror of Frankish weapons possesses the Arab 
soul; and of late years the idea has gained ground that a Frank 
does not much care who, what, or why he shoots—from which idea, 
carefully maintained by those whose duty it is to maintain it, 
much good to the traveller may result. 

“Godis great! If the Effendi will listen 2 

“J will listen to nothing! Let go your hold of Mustapha Achmed 
Barikat! How dare you touch my cook—son of a starved hound !— 
when the breakfast is but half ready? Do you not know the 
penalty of interrupting an Englishman at his breakfast?” 

A contiuous thunder of abuse brought the unlucky officer to his 
senses and his hand to his forehead, while he politely begged per- 
mission to execute his orders, which were to bring our attendants 
before the Pasha, who held court on the site of Pilate’s house, within 
St. Stephen’s gate. We yielded them all except our cook and one 
man, who served breakfast as rapidly as possible, and then followed 
us to the court of this high and mighty Pasha, of more or less tails, 
I dont yet know how many. 

As we were entering the gate of the city we met our American 
friends coming out. They turned round with us, so that we made 
a respectable cavalcade with our horses, mules, and donkeys, as we 
entered the door-way of the House of Judgment. 

His excellency was comforting himself with a shee shee (or water 
pipe) and the converse of a friend. As our party entered I did not 
at first recognise his companion, but the next moment I was in the 
arms of Mohammed Bey, who, I supposed, had returned to Damascus 
more than a week ago. 

He presented me to the Pasha with infinite respect, and our busi- 
ness was despatched in aninstant. The wily officer who had planned 
the attack was frightened out of his senses, and, by the way, 
he put down his feet as he walked. I could see that the leathern 
thong was in his soul: in fact, this high and distinguished governor 
begged to be permitted to evince his affection for his friend and the 
friend of Mohammed Bey by whipping somebody then and there. 
Of course we politely declined the favour. But the Pasha was not 
easily satisfied. He proffered various services; and if he could 
have identified the soldier who had dared to call a respectable 
traveller “Christian dog!” I verily believe he would have laid 
violent hands upon him, and buried him alive in the pit into which 
friend John threw him. 

Business ended, we talked awhile, and then ascended to the top 
of the house, and looked at the sacred enclosure from that com- 
manding position. We remained up there half-an-hour. Ireserve 
a description of it for another letter, since I have an engagement 
with Sheik Mohammed, the principal sheik of the mosque, to visit 
the interior some day, and thoroughly explore it. 

When we came out of the Pasha’s house we paused a little while 
just inside St. Stephen’s Gate, to look down into that vast pit or 
pool, which is commonly called the Pool of Bethseda. I will not 


venture an opinion on what it really is. It is by some supposed to 
be the remains of the trench which guarded the north wall of the 
tower of Antonia, and the temple area. It is still the northern 
boundary of that space, and is overhung on the south by the high 
wills enclosing the Harem or sacred place. Two arched vaults 
open in it, leading up under the Governor's residence ; but these 
are quite choked up with stones and rubbish. It is at best, then, 
one of the mysterious relics of ancient Jerusalem, which we look 
upon with profound and melancholy interest. Around it stand 
tottermg walls, and all the signs of desolation that sadden’ the 
Holy City. Minarets are standing pointing heavenward here and 
there near the lonely pool; but no angel descends to move the 
waters —no sick man finds healing in the flood—no Saviour 
approaches to bid the weak and weary sons of men rise up and 
walk. 

A mysterious sadness grows upon me as I linger about Jeru- 
salem. All is so mournful, so inexpressibly solemn. The very 
sunshine on these crumbling walls is unlike sunlight elsewhere 
and has no cheer, no gladness in its beams. I lingered all the 
morning within the gate—clambered into the dry basin of the 
pool — gathered some flowers from its sides — and listened like an 
old man while John and his friends talked, as it seemed to me, like 
children. And then we walked together down the hill into the 
valley; passed the tomb of the Virgin Mary, and the wall of the 
Garden of the Passion, till we came to the monolith, known as 
Absalom’s Pillar. Here we sat down on the pile of stones that has 
accumulated around the monument —for every passer-by hurlsa 
stone at the monument of the disobedient son—and the sun travelled 
westward. When shall the succession of morning, noon, and star- 
light over down-trodden Jerusalem have an end? When will God 
call Zion from desolation, and give to Salem the blessing of peace ? 

Are you not tired of my notes from this sad city? There is no- 
thing to write about but ruin and its story, decay and its memorials. 
And yet I feel at times a pride —a tenderness mingled with a 
majestic pride—as I look down from the side of Olivet on the City 
of the Great King, for I know that the Lord will build Jerusalem, 
and I thank Him that my eyes have seen her even in her desola- 
tion. We may not live to see it, but the elders that carry the 
saint’s prayers bear many vials full of those that beg the restoration 
of the sceptre of Judah; and the day cometh — the day will come! 
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Meetings of Societies. 
NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tur ordinary monthly meeting of this Association was held at 
Myddleton Hall on the evening of Wednesday, the 26th ultimo, 
GEORGE SHADBOLT, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

After the usual business of the meeting, reading and confirming 
the minutes, &c., had been disposed of, the CHarrMAN handed 
round, for the inspection of the members, one of Messrs. Smith, 
Beck, and Beck’s very beautiful mirror stereoscopes, and gave an 
elaborate description of the same. [An article on the Mirror Stereo- 
scope is in type, and will appear in our next number]. 

In the absence of Dr. Ryley, who had promised to give the re- 
sult of some further experiments on a modification of the collodio- 
albumen process, the meeting assumed a conversational character, 
and Mr. Hitt informed the members that in a recent conversation 
with Mr. Fothergill on the process named after him, he, Mr. F., 
did not now limit the washing of the plate on its removal from the 
nitrate bath to a limited quantity of water only, but washed them 
in running water until all greasiness had disappeared. 

Mr. M. 8. Lraa presented four well-executed proofs — pictures 
from negatives by the meta-gelatine process —for the folio of the 
Association, for which the thanks of the meeting were accorded 
to him. 

Mr. D. W. Hitt and Mr. Suave exhibited stereoscopic pictures 
from “Fothergill plates,” and the Rey. J. WINTER negatives on 
Taupenot’s and Dr. Hill Norris’s plates. 

Mr. D. W. Hitz also laid on the table two large pictures from 
Fothergill negatives — the first washing having been performed in 
a two-grain nitrate wash. Mr. Hill always pours on the albumen 
at the lower end of the plate after draining. 

Mr. GAMHAM exhibited several pictures from Dr. H. Norris’s 
plates. 

Mr. Hare exhibited a portable elongating camera, adapted either 
for portraits or views. It was, when set up, perhaps the most rigid 
portable camera yet introduced. The body was made of velveteen: 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Hare. 
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The Cuamrman called the attention of the members to a dozen 
stereoscopic pictures of very high character, taken by Mr. Archibald 
Burns, of Edinburgh, with the Fothergill process. A very re- 
markable effect was produced in one of Roslin Chapel by the refleo 
tion of light on the glass of the windows in front, and through 
the glass of windows in another part of the building. They were 
pronounced to be highly satisfactory by the most exacting of 
critics. [For description of these see page 267]. 

Dr. RyLEy having arrived, he recapitulated the particulars of his 
experiments described at page 137, vol. vi. of The Photographic Jour- 
nal, and page 181, vol. ii. of Lhe Liverpool and Manchester Photo- 
graphic Journal. The further alleged discovery he had now made 
was, that by pouring a solution of gallic acid on the plate after 
washing the sensitiveness of the plate was restored, its keeping 
qualities insured, and solarisation prevented. 

Mr. D. W. Hitt reminded Dr. Ryley that there was no novelty 
in his discovery: it was identical with that described by Major 
Russell. 

Mr. Hrsnop said the only difference in the process was in using 
cold water instead of hot. 
After a little wandering from the subject, Dr. Ryry asserted it 
was simply impossible to take a picture by the Fothergill process 
as described by the originator in his letter to The Times. 

Mr. SHAVE and also Mr. BincHam called Dr. Ryley’s attention to 
the fact of their having exhibited negatives by that process, and prints 
From them, at the meeting of the Association held within a few days 
of the publication of Mr. Fothergills letter. 

A vote of thanks was given to Dr. Ryley; and on a further dis- 
cussion ensuing, Mr. Lega asked Dr. Ryley (who contended that 
the sensibility was owing to the alteration of the structural condi- 
tion of the film consequent upon coagulation of the albumen) if he 
had examined the film under the microscope, and whether the re- 
sult of his examination led him to the solution of the question, 
“ whether the alteration was chemical or mechanical ?” 

Dr. RyLEy was not prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. HANNAFoRD thought that collodion sensitised with a simple 
iodide was not so sensitive after washing as if a bromide or other 
salt were added to the sensitiser, and that, with iodide and some 
other silver salt, free nitrate was not necessary to render the plate 
sensitive. 

The CHAIRMAN agreed that this was an opinion worthy of atten- 
tion, as it was well known that in presence of free iodine any other 
salt of silver would be converted into an iodide; and it was not 
improbable that the presence of iodide of silver in a nascent state 
might be the key to the sensitive condition. 

Mr. Wuarton Simpson promised to read a paper’at the next 
meeting On the Positive Collodion Process, with some remarks on the 
Alabastrine Process. 

The meeting then adjournod until the 30th instant. 


beri 
SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting after the vacation was held at the Lecture Hall, 
Carter Street, Walworth, on the evening of Thursday, the 20th 
ultimo. 

The Rey. F. F. Starnam in the Chair. 

The CuarrMAN called attention to the proceedings of the even- 
ing, prefacing his notice with some few remarks relative to his 
election as President, an office he had been induced to accept, not 
because he had any practical knowledge of photography, but solely 
from his ardent love of science, and especial admiration for the 
photographic art. He trusted that he should perform the duties 
of his office to the satisfaction of the members. 

Mr. A. H. Watt, Honorary-Secretary to the Society, next ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this being in point of fact the 
first meeting of the “South London Photographic Society,” de- 
voted to its real business, I may perhaps be permitted to call 
attention to some few matters relative to its future purposes and 
existence. : 
The ultimate amount of utility and success which such a society 
ag we represent may command, appears to me to be dependent 
upon the proper combination of certain elements, viz., photographic 
chemistry, photographic optics, photographic manipulation, me- 
chanics as applied to photographic apparatus; and, although last 
not least, that knowledge of the leading principles of art, without 
which the learned chemist and talented optician, with all the mani- 
pulatory skill of a clever photographer, provided with the best 
apparatus, cannot produce effective or pleasing results. 

Ouv President, the Rey. F. F. Statham, is a gentleman well- 
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known for his chemical acquirements and scientific attainments 
generally, and I dare say, gentlemen, it is known to most of you 
that already one of the celebrities of the photographic world, Mr. 
Sutton, has announced publicly his obligations to this gentleman 
for his earliest knowledge of chemistry. Our Vice-President, Mr. 
W. Ackland, as a photographic experimentalist and the author of 
several works upon different branches of photographic art, is, of 
course, known to most of you. Mr. Shadbolt, I am proud to say, 
also one of our members, BE ESP Mile inigsaxshy INR 
Noldwritt, a scholar of varied accomplishments, has watched the 
rise and progress of photography with no small interest and study, 
and beyond doubt is in possession of much information of an inte- 
resting and instructive nature. The name of Mr. Hannaford is 
familiar to you as one of our most talented amateur photographers. 

Not to be tedious, I will briefly add that in Messrs. Leake, Sen., 
Leake, Jun., Cotton, Hook, Howard, Clarke, Hervé, Chapell, and 
others, we have practical or professional photographers of no mean 
ability; that in Messrs. Hervé, Keens, Rogers, Hannaford, and 
others, we have artists of professional repute or amateur skill; that 
in Messrs. Clarke, Leake, Sen., and Leake, Jun., we have, I believe, 
capital mechanists, and that in our Secretary we have a very “ wil- 
ling horse,” but I fear one not sufficiently competent in the branches 
of knowledge more strictly and practically photographic. But now, 
gentlemen, having told you what we have, and congratulated you 
with good reason upon its possession, I want to conclude with a 
few words upon what we have not. 

First, although we have perhaps as many or more members than 
we could reasonably expect, we have not enough. Members re- 
present money; and although money is a very vulgar thing to 
allude to, it is no less the “sinews” of art and science than “ of 
war.” How to increase our members is therefore a question of 
primary importance. There is one way of doing this which I wish 
to point out (of course many other means of pursuing the same 
desirable object are in existence), and that is by the formation of 
a circulating collection of stereoscopic and photographic pictures 
for the benetit of members. This we may very speedily obtain if 
such of our members as possess stereoscopic and other negatives 
will generously present their society with copies of the same, and 
appeal to their photographic friends, zz the name of a society devoted 
to the advancement of photographic art and science, which, in common 
with every similar institution, has a just claim upon their kindly sym- 
pathy and support, for contributions also. By so doing we offer 
attractions to those who, without being practical photographers 
themselves, would be glad to secure such an advantage, and by 
thus increasing the Society’s funds, enable your Committee to or- 
ganise and bring about fresh advantages for present members, and 
consequently further inducements for future members. I need not 
state that, as Secretary, I shall very gratefully acknowledge any 
such contributions that may be sent to me at 90, Cannon Street, 
West, City; I shall be also very glad to receive papers upon pho- 
graphic subjects, to be read at our meetings, as also any corres- 
pondence relative to the exhibition of apparatus, &c., or names 
and addresses of such as may be desirous of being nominated and 
elected for membership. 

The Prestpent having seconded Mr. Wall’s appeal for the folio, 
and called attention to other objects connected with the Society, 

Mr. H. L. Kerns, Sen., was then called upon to read his paper, 
entitled Truth in Art Illustrated by Photography. |See page 268.] 

At the conclusion of Mr. Keens’ paper, which was received with 
expressions of applause, 

The PresmpENtT remarked that, beyond a doubt, the cause of art 
had been efficiently served by the introduction of photography, and 
that the spirit of improvement traceable in the productions of 
modern art was justly due to its influence, although the fact was 
not perhaps fully acknowledged just now. There were too many 
artists who still held the pernicious doctrine, that it was their high 
mission, not to copy, but zmprove upon nature, who had done more 
to lower and degrade their calling than could be briefly calculated. 
But that such was not the opinion of the great masters could be 
easily proved ; for instance, among Raphael’s celebrated drawings 
at Oxford, which when there he frequently and carefully studied, 
was a picture of the Magi, into which an elephant had been intro- 
duced, and he found that before Raphael painted that animal he 
made at least twenty careful drawings of it in various positions— 
not mere sketches, but finished productions, full of laboriously exe- 
cuted details, even the peculiar bosses and wrinkles of the skin and 
creases upon the trunk being scrupulously copied. If photography 
re-created this spirit of industry and patient care, and called 
modern art back to this: Raphaelism , it would, he inferred, speedily 
extinguish the school called pre-Raphaelite. 
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Mr. Watt thought the picture of the Charitable Girl and the 
Beggar not only defined Mr. Keens’ idea of “truth in art,” but also 
its advantages. In a painting of this incident, without doubt, “the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” would best serve the high- 
est aim of morality and religion, and consequently secure to the 
artist the highest and most valuable reward of art. There was 
nothing in the beggar to awaken interest in the breast of a roman- 
tic girl: —he was dirty and repulsive, and therefore it was the pure 
holy and christian feeling of charity alone which moved the young 
girl’s melting heart and prompted her outstretched hand. Mr. 
Wall also agreed with the author of the paper in thinking that 
perfection of detail could in no way detract from the high purpose 
of such a picture; for, however truthful, and consequently beautiful, 
the imitation of silk or satin drapery might be, he should not envy 
the mind or heart of a spectator who found such things more 
attractive than that sweet expression emanating from the angel of 
compassion — an expression which was more frequently than any 
other seen upon the divine face of the great Saviour of mankind. 

In such a scene an artist would find every quality he required — 
contrast, sentiment, loftiness of purpose, &c.— and the photo- 
grapher nothing beyond the capabilities of his camera, if it were 
only possible, by the pistol or some other such arrangement, to 
obtain a picture without the cognisance of the principal actors. 
He would only add a few words to say, that while we decry bad 
painters, it should be remembered that we sometimes see bad pho- 
tographs, as far below that of bad pictures. The speaker then 
concluded with some few remarks relative to the advantages 
photographers possessed in the existence of societies for the 
advancement of their art. 

Mr. Keens said, the chairman’s remarks reminded him of some 
observations made to himself by an Italian artist, painting at 
Hampton Court, who pointed out to him the extreme accuracy of 
detail presented by the cartoons, even in the representation of the 
fingers, the muscles of which were in their action almost as eloquent 
of the varied feelings as those of the faces— the upraised hand of 
the preacher, in St. Paul Preaching, contrasting finely with the 
almost paralysed appearance indicated by the drawing of the muscles 
in the hands, arms, &c., of the intently listening figures around. 

Mr. Leaxn, Jun., then read a paper, entitled Practical Hints upon 
Positive Printing. [See Page 269.] 

At the conclusion of the reading of the paper several beautiful 
specimens of photographic portraiture were handed round, as Mr. 
Leake’s productions by the process he had described. 

Thanks having been voted to Mr. Leake for his able and emi- 
nently practical paper, 

The CuarrMAN hoped to hear some remarks from the practical 
photographers before him. He would take that opportunity of 
impressing upon the gentlemen present the importance of carefully 
observing any thing unusual or accidental which might occur in 
their photographic practice. It was his belief that no science 
or art was so much indebted to accident for its discoveries and im- 
provements as photography was. If every gentleman in whose 
experience a fact transpired for which he could not account would 
make a note of the same and bring it forward at these meetings, he 
had no doubt but they would form a most interesting collection, 
and lead by discussion to very valuable experiments and results. 

Mr. HANNAForRD thought the subject of positive printing was 
a matter of vital importance, and that hints upon such a subject 
deserved their best thanks. In looking over our prints we all 
found a greater or smaller per centage of them faded; but whether 
or not photographs toned by the alkaline gold process would prove 
more.uniformly permanent than those by the old process advocated 
by Mr. Leake must be left for time to decide; but are we sure 
that the old toning came from gold and not from sulphur? and as 
the prints remained but a short time in the fixing solution, it ap- 
peared to him that the advantages were decidedly in favour of the 
alkaline toning bath. He had tried Maxwell Lyte’s process with 
the phosphate of soda with great. success. Recently he had em- 
ployed acetate of soda with gold. The advantage gained by it 
was, that over-exposed prints could be toned down very consider- 
ably, and on the addition of a small quantity of carbonate of soda the 
prints would continue to darken with but little further deduction. 

He had made a great number of experiments in printing with the 
salts of various metals —iron, copper, cobalt, &e.— and exhibited 
a few specimens in iron. His only difficulty was in procuring pure 
whites; he was at present of opinion that none of these new pro- 
cesses stood any chance of superseding the use of silver, but they 
formed subjects for very interesting experiments, which probably 
might lead to some useful results. He hoped at a future time to 
read a paper upon this. 


Mr. Howarp stated that he must certainly agree with Mr. Han- 
naford in regard to the alkaline chloride of gold bath, as he had 
met with a deal of trouble by using the toning bath advocated by 
Mr. Leake, in the discolouration of his prints, which fact induced 
him to cease using it, since doing which he had never had any 
symptoms of fading, the whites being always good and pure. In 
the hands of professional printers no doubt good results were ob- 
tained by Mr. Leake’s process; but he thought amateurs would 
derive greater satisfaction from the use of the other bath: He re- 
gretted that he was not chemist enough to advance any stronger 
arguments. 

Mr. Hugues thought the old toning bath was theoretically de- 
fective. We never knew in using it whether the tone of our prints 
was really due to sulphur or gold; butin using the alkaline bath we 
were at least sure that sulphur had nothing to-do with the toning. 
By its use also we could obtain any tone we pleased — chestnut- 
browns, purple-browns, purple-blacks, violet-blacks, and if there 
were any who desired such, cold inky-blacks. With regard to its 
economy, he knew by experiment that with one grain of gold he 
could tone five hundred square inches of albumenised paper, as 
he had proved by careful and repeated experiments. 

Some prints were now examined, the peculiar mottled and yellow 
patchy appearance of which was attributed by Mr. Hughes 
to the use of a too weak solution of hyposulphite (or possibly 
from their not being exposed long enough to its influence), 

The CHAIRMAN announced a paper on Lhe Difficulties of the Dry 
Process, by Mr. W. Ackland, for the next meeting, on Thursday 
the 17th instant. 

Mr. HANNAFORD promised a short paper, to be called Photographic 
Jottings, for the same evening. 

The SecrETARY hoped he should be enabled to bring forward a 
fine collection of photographs for inspection on that occasion, and 
after a few concluding remarks relative to the advisability of 
reopening the discussion which had just ceased, called upon the 
meeting to proceed to the election of new members. 

The following gentlemen were proposed and elected: — Messrs. 
Stevens, Armstrong, Luckin, Hughes, Hook, Ottley, Stevens, Wood, 
Chapel, and Keens. The business terminated with a cordial vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 
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LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


Tue twelfth meeting was held at Mr. Keith’s Rooms, on Tuesday, 
the 18th ultimo. 

Mr. Giover exhibited an extremely curious print, representing 
the same face under eight different phases, commencing from a pro- 
file on the left side, and gradually turning until the full front, and 
ultimately the profile on the right side, became visible—the whole 
arranged in an uniform plane radiating from one common centre, 
so that if mounted on a card with a small hole above each print, 
in imitation of a toy with which many are familiar, would repre- 
sent the head as continually turning. This was contributed by 
Mr. J. Dean, of Douglas, and excited much controversy as to the 
mode of its contrivance. 

Mr, Keiru laid before the meeting a very pleasing print of the 
whole of the military pensioners employed here as commissionaires. 
They were most artistically arranged, clustered in a pyramidal 
form round a nine pound gun, the topmost figure supporting the 
Queen’s colours. The group had a most striking effect. It had 
been taken by desire of Colonel Falconer, for the purpose of being 
laid before Her Majesty ; but Mr. Keith’s philanthropic object was 
to make their cause better known, with a view to their being more 
generally employed, as their appearance had only been regarded 
with curiosity up to the present. He intended distributing copies 
to the press and public offices. 

Mr. Brut called attention to a print he held in his hand, received 
from Mr. Shaw Smith, of Dublin, as the standard of excellence he 
required in those prints that were to be sent to him as exchanges — 
the prints that Mr. Bell had hitherto sent to him, though executed 
by some of our most proficient photographers, and regarded with 
very high favour by the members, and well known to fame by the 
world at large, not being deemed to possess adequate merit. The 
specimen was a view of the exhumed wonders of Petra; but, 
excepting the subject, it was inferior, red in tone, and not happily 
selected in an artistic point of view. 

Mr. Bet also exhibited some of the new salt iodo-cyanide of 
potassium, concerning which a paper had been read by Dr. J. 
Milton Sanders before the American Photographical Society. The 
marvellous rapidity with which it removed gtains and discoloura- 
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CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


THE monthly meeting of the members of this Association was held 
on Wednesday evening, the 12th ultimo, Mr. Nicuoxson, the Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 
it was proposed by Mr. Rogerson, and seconded by Mr. Hooprr, 
that Mr. Griffiths be admitted a member of the society. Carried. 

Mr. Hooper stated that he wished to postpone the paper he had 
promised for that evening,§ On the Production of Large Wased- 
Paper Negatives, as he hoped against another meeting to be able 
to lay before them the resultstof some experiments he had been 
making with a paper prepared with albumen. He had not yet 
been able to try this paper in the camera, but judging of it from an 
exposure in the printing frame, he believed it would be found to be 
more sensitive than waxed-paper, and as the picture would be kept 
more on the surface, a clearer definition would be gained. Mr. 
Hooper then proceeded to develop several prints produced on 
each kind of paper: —those on albumen had only been exposed two 
minutes, and those®‘on waxed-paper five minutes; the former 
appeared the more successful of the two. 

Mr. Rapcuirre exhibited an albumen frother, to be worked with 
a drill bow. The instrument appeared simple and effective. 

A discussion on some minor subject followed, and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman concluded the business of the meeting. 
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BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Atv the last meeting of this Society, Mr. J. T. BRown read a paper 
On the Application of Photography to Art and Art Purposes, and 
more especially to Painting. It was altogether of an introductory 
character, being mainly devoted to a history of painting, the 
periods when it flourished and declined, and the causes of decline. 
Seeing that art is so greatly dependent on the various chemical 
changes produced by colours, he considered all ought to aid in 
tracing the effects resulting from the different degrees of refrangi- 
bility of rays producing the solar spectrum, and by a careful 
analysis of their actinic action upon the many photographic agents 
within our reach, establish a series of data by which the artist 
should be enabled to distinguish the colour of the ray by which the 
change was produced. Photographers might then lay their craft 
more fully before the artist, who would more willingly avail him- 
self of the power of arresting the pleasing variety of form with 
which he may meet amongst those ever-changing glories of the sea, 
the clouds, the fields, the lower animals, and man—and lay up a 
store of knowledge obtained at a moment when without such 
assistance it might be lost to him for ever. 

By these means not only would photography be extended, but 
the art of painting would be benefited. The photographic image 
need not be servilely copied, but artists might adopt the course 
taken by Claude. “The country was his study, and the objects 
around him; and the effects produced by the varied illumination 
of morning, noon, and evening, were as guides which he obeyed 
or controlled as best suited his purpose—not imitating servilely 
what he saw, but employing it as the regulator of his taste.” 

Mr. Brown, in conclusion, dwelt on the connexion of pure colour 
with profound noble thought, quoting Ruskin’s fine passage : — “If 
the blue were taken from the sky, the gold from the sunshine, 
the verdure from the leaves, the crimson from the blood (which 
is the life of man), the flush from the cheek, the darkness from the 
eye, and the radiance from the hair —if you could see for an in- 
stant white human creatures moving in a white world, you would 
soon feel what you owe to colour. The fact is, that of all God’s 
gifts to the sight of man, colour is the holiest, the most divine, 
the most solemn.” 

No discussion followed the reading of this 
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paper. 


The third annual meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday 
evening last, at the Odd-Fellow’s Hall. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. T. Morris, and there was a good attendance. 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr. C. L. Hatnzs, read the following — 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


During the past year of your Society, which your annual meeting brings 
to aclose, you haye had several highly interesting and instructive papers 
read at your seyeral meetings, and your Council can only regret that the 
poor attendance at several of them could hardly justify the trouble taken 
by the various gentlemen who kindly prepared them. Your Council there- 
fore deem it their duty to again urge upon you the necessity, for the wel- 
fare of your Society, of a better and more regular monthly meeting. 
During the past session you have not only been favoured by papers from 


your own members, but also by many lengthy remarks by other gentlemen 
who have kindly undertaken the task for your edification and instruction; 
amongst others may be mentioned, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Woodward, the 
latter of whom is well known as the inventor of the solar camera, and 
who both exhibited his apparatus and also many beautiful prints taken 
thereby. It was intended by your Society to hold an exhibition at Aston 
Hall, in March last, but subsequently, on account of the apparent uncer- 
tainty as to the time of such exhibition, it was resolved to postpone it, at 
all events for the present year. Your library has been increased by the 
addition, during the past year, of several books, and your Council would 
remind the members that any book may be obtained on application to the 
secretary. Your album has not as yet had so many contributions to its 
pages as your Council could wish, and they would therefore again request 
the co-operation of all in contributing at least their mite towards this 
part of the Society’s work. ‘The funds in the hands of the treasurer are 
£7, 18s. 0d., which, together with £5, 15s. 6d., owing from members to 
the Society, makes a balance in favour of the Society of £13, 14s. 2d. 


The only business remaining to be transacted was the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, and these were appointed as 
follows: — 

President, Wm. Bagnall, Esq.; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. B. 
Osborn and C. L. Haines; Treasurer, Mr. J. T. Brown, Jun.; 
Secretary, Mr. E. W. Ball; Council, Messrs. T. Morris, Brittain, Dr. 
Hill Norris, W. Hart, A. Edwards, T. D. Clare, W. R. Holyoake, 
and Hunt. 

On the motion of Mr. Oszory, it was agreed to abolish the half- 
guinea entrance fee. 


qeactical Justructions ov Coloring Qhotographs, 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER V. (Continued). 


COLOURING ON PAPER WITH DRY COLOURS. 


T have never seen a‘pleasing effect produced upon paper by the 
use of dry colours, and it seems to me that these colours are as 
unfit for paper as oil colours are for collodion, in either case, how- 
ever, both are used. 

The albumenised paper is best, and before applying the colour 
it should be rubbed with very fine pumice-stone powder. The 
process of colouring has been already described. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF IMPERFECTIONS. 

There are certain defects to which the pictures of the best of 
operators are liable, in the shape of black and white spots and other 
markings. Various mixtures of water colours, opaque or trans- 
parent as may be necessary, are used to conceal these. For white 
spots, Indian ink with or without a little madder brown or sepia is 
best; for dark, white with a little Naples yellow, Indian ink, Vene- 
ian red, burnt sienna, &c. may be used, mixing two, three, or more 
olours to a tint which approximates most nearly to the tone of 
1¢ photograph or colours of the part about the spot. If these 
pots are on the collodion they are best touched out after varnish- 
ng, inasmuch as this would so aflect the water colours that how- 
ver invisible the touches were when dry and dead on the collodion 
hey would start prominently into sight under the varnishing, and 
efy all future attempts to conceal them. When the spots occur 
pon the flesh try the effect of your mixed tint upon the corner of 
ne picture before applying it, remembering, if it be a black one, 
hat the thickness of colour must give a surface just as opaque as 
hat of the collodion. 

It does sometimes occur that, owing to the greasiness of its sur- 
‘ace, the lighted parts of the hair will be unpleasantly white, or in 
the eyes of some horror-struck sitter, GREY: a coat of Indian ink care- 
ully applied with a somewhat dry brush and a very little gum-water 
will remedy this. Indian ink may also be used to strengthen the 
outline round the iris, when, owing to the milky blue of the 
sitter’s eye, it is nearly or quite invisible, or from other causes lacks 
definition and sharpness. 
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UPON COLOURING HIGHLY. 


The pictures best adapted for a process of colouring which re- 
sembles pastel paintings are large heads, and no colours are so well 
adapted for colouring highly as Messrs. Reeves’s new “absorbent 
colours,” working with perfect smoothness and evenness you will 
find them as pleasant to use as they are effective when used. It 
should be remembered, more especially with regard to highly 
finished work, that the best of dry colours are so slightly tenacious 
that the surface upon which they are applied cannot be too quickly 
secured under glass; with ordinary care, however, the colouring of 
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these pictures is tolerably permanent. Moisture will injure them, 
and they must. not be exposed to strong sunlight, and of course 
much must depend upon the choice and preparation of your pig- 
ments in this as in every other branch of colouring. 

With a few rules for the students guidance in finishing highly, I 
shall quit this branch of my instructions for the next, viz., water- 
colours. 

To obtain brilliancy, increase the body of colour by repeated 
applications. See maxim 17, 

For the retiring portions of your flesh, and to most of the finish- 
ing tints, add grey. See maxims 387, 41, 70. 

In highly finished pictures colour the shadows, even the deepest, 
but only before varnishing. See maxims 42 and 43. 

Keep the background near the head lower than the half tints, 
and lighter than the deeper shadows. See maxim 53. 

Let your last touches be given with a very light hand, and let 
them be more definite and forcible in effect than their predecessors. 

Select for this process such pictures as have strong shadows and 
well-defined half tints—an over-exposed picture being perfectly 
useless, inasmuch as the body of colour would soon bury the out- 
lines beyond the chance of recovery. 

Carefully preserve the purity of your tints in the highly lighted 
passages. 

To finish highly requires no mean skill, great experience, and 
good artistic knowledge ; and when all your difficulties are mas- 
tered in this branch, the effect obtained will never be so satisfactory 
as that to be secured in one-half the time by the use of either oil 
or water-colours. 


The author of the preceding paper has, in order to render his commu- 
nications of greater practical value, kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of, and give advice to, students in colouring, through the medium 
of these pages, for which purpose specimens may be sent, with a 
stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. Wart, Esq., 
11, Tue Terrace, Watworru. 


A.S.—If you find the new colours adhere more easily to the alabastrine 
varnish than the preparatory solution, there is no reason on earth why you 
should not use it. 

AywiE.—The picture sent is coloured very carefully and cleanly; a little 
more brilliancy in the high lights is all that could be desired. I should 
not hesitate to offer you employment at my own establishment if we 
needed assistance in that branch. See an advertisement on page four of 
the last number, or make personal applications to respectable parties. 

J. B.—Purchase the preceding numbers. I can assure you they contain 
no information that is not of absolute importance. Your picture is a pho- 
tographic gem — quite an artistic production ; but I cannot say much for 
the coloured one. Try water colours. I do not think you will ever im- 
prove a paper print with dry colours. 

JamEs.—Certainly not very promising, but, perhaps, not much worse 
than could be expected. Yes; I promise faithfully to inform you when I 
think your case is hopeless (why should I not?) ; but for the present 
persevere. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Regulations of the Fourth Annal Exhibition. 


Tue Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Society will be opened on the 
16th December, 1859, and will be closed in February, 1860. All 
descriptions of photographs will be admissible. It is strongly 
recommended that each picture should be framed and glazed, with 
a margin of mounting board, not exceeding two and half inches 
in width all round. It is also recommended that in the case of 
pictures smaller than nine by seven inches, four should be in one 
frame; but a frame containing more than one picture must not 
exceed twelve square feet in area. 

Hach picture must have written distinctly on the back the name 
of the subject, the artist, and owner; the process (calotype, waxed- 
paper, turpentine-waxed-paper, albumen, the different varieties of 
of the collodion process, &c.), and if for sale, the price. Exhibitors 
are requested to be careful in specifying the particular process by 
which their pictures are taken, in order that it may be inserted in 
the catalogue. 

Picturgs touched by the brush will not be admissible unless so 
desorbed: 

A commission of 10 per cent will be charged on all sales made 
during the exhibition. ; 

Two Silver Medals will be given for the best two pictures in the 
exhibition. One of them to be given for the best portrait or group, 
and the other for the best photograph of any other subject. 


The Maconochie Wehwood Prize of £10, to be competed for by 
professional members of the Society only, will be awarded for the 
best photograph, other than a single portrait. The same picture 
cannot be put in competition for the Maconochie Welwood Prize 
and for the Society’s Silver Medal; and pictures in competition for 
any of the prizes must be untouched by the brush, and must be 
exhibited by the artist himself. 

Works intended for exhibition must be delivered, carriage paid, 
at the Rooms, 90, George Street, Edinburgh, on Ist December next, 
after which none can be received. A list of the photographs sent 
must be enclosed in the case, and a duplicate list forwarded by 
post to the Honorary Secretary. At the close of the exhibition, 
the pictures will be carefully packed and returned, carriage paid, 
to the owners. C. G. H. KINNEAR, 


49, Northumberland Street, Hon.-SE¢. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 1859. 

cy it i QA Ty rs 

Hetters to a Young Abotographer, 


No. XXII. 
My DEAR EvsEpius, 

The skilled artist is shown in his full appreciation of the 
relative value of tones ; the unskilled painter fails because he attaches 
too much value to hues, and too little to tones. One of the most 
important things photography teaches us in the principles of art is 
this value of tones, I have already explained to you the meaning 
of this term, but it will not be amiss to repeat it, and to show why 
it is to be preferred to the terms usually substituted for it —tints and 
shades. one is equivalent to intensity, and is comparative. If 
you take Prussian blue and add white to it in increasing quantities, 
you will produce various light tones of blue; and in like manner, if 
you add black to the pure pigment, you obtain various deep tones 
of blue. These are usually called, respectively, tints and shades ; 
but as these terms are often used to designate a change in colour 
or hue, it ensures more precision and less liability to error to em- 
ploy the word tones. Moreover, there is an analogy in the use of 
the word in music: we say a loud tone or a low tone to express 
difference of intensity, the note remaining the same, neither graver 
nor sharper. The addition of black and of white to a pure pig- 
ment does not alter its hue, as the addition of another colour does, 
but only its intensity or tone. 

Colour, in objects, possesses a value as tone which is indepen- 
dent of its tint as colour. This has to be taken into consideration 
by the engraver, who has to translate colour into tone; and when 
the subject is a picture by Turner or Diaz, you may imagine the 
extent of his difficulty. 

Strange anomaly! Artists speak of colowr where we can dis- 
cover none; and where we see any quantity of bright colours they 
say — “this picture lacks colour.” An engraving, or a drawing in 
monochrome, as sepia, bistre, or Indian ink, the artist will tell you 
is rich in colour! You look in vain for blues, reds, and greens. 
What he really means is that the subject is well executed in showing 
due regard to the relative value of tones. Thus, in colour, besides 
light and tint, there is another element — tone, or intensity. The 
painter imitates these three things at one and the same time} the 
photographer has to be content with light and tone, yet his works 
are rich in colour, in one accepted sense of that word. 

But many colours, and still no colour! That sounds like a para- 
dox, yet artists the most skilled in their art will so express them- 
selves when the productions of a painter with uo genius as a 
colourist are presented to them for criticism. The picture may be 
as lavishly enriched with the brightest yellows, blues, greens, 
purples, and reds, as any Turner ever painted, yet it lacks colour! 
Itlacks the proper recognition on the part of the painter of the rela- 
tive value of tones. Bright and gaudy it may be, but all the delicate 
appreciation of the power of chiaroscuro may be wanting, therefore 
it Jacks colour, or rather, strictly speaking, tone. 

Do not forget, my dear Eusebius, that whenever colour is spoken 
of in an artistic sense, it consists of three elements — of light, 
of tint, and of tone; and that a painter will consider himself a 
colourist even while his pictures are deficient in one or even two 
of these elements. 

Now, in a good photograph you are always sure of two of these 
three elements — light and tone, and you have then what artists 
call colour, when speaking of works in monochrome. You have 
perfect chiaroscuro, far more elaborate than the most skilful artist’s 
hand can accomplish. Possessing these grand essentials to pictorial 
representation, why sigh for local colour? 
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Science often proves and establishes as a law what may have 
been practised from experience for centuries previously to the dis- 
covery of this law. In M. Chevreul’s work, on the Contrast of 
Colours, he says, that. theoretically speaking, a correct pictorial re- 
presentation of an object may be produced by black, white, and the 
local colour. ‘The practice of some of the greatest painters has 
been in comformity with this principle. Their pictures were highly 
finished in chiaroscuro, like an engraving, although not always 
strictly in black and white, but in some transparent brown for the 
shadows and white for the high lights —the intermediate tones of 
grey by suitable mixture of the brown with the white. I remem- 
ber seeing a picture in the British Institution, some years ago, 
painted by one of the great Dutch masters. It was painted in 
chiaroscuro, in burnt umber and white, and it excited my greatest 
curiosity and admiration. All that was wanting to complete it as 
a picture was to apply transparent local colours in their appro- 
priate places. 

After all, the photograph is deficient in one important element. 
It has not the artist’s power of transforming: it is terribly literal. 
It takes things as it finds them, and possesses no power to arrange, 
select, or combine. Therefore you will have to teach yourself 
many things in your vocation of art-photographer which to the 
painter are of very secondary consideration. 

To produce all the best effects of chiaroscuro, upon which the 
excellence of your works depends, you must be very particular in 
selecting the best point of view, and the most favourable hour of 
the day, when the shadows fall nearly horizontal. How can you 
do this before you have made yourself acquainted with the princi- 
ples of art? What do you at present know of the laws of relief, of 
invention, of composition? and who will take the trouble to teach 
you, if I don’t? 

Your camera is a machine, and you are a mechanic, unless your 
labours are guided by the intelligence that patient study ensures. 
No matter what your natural aptness may be, you must study and 
think, and labour. 

Most of the great artists of former times were very accomplished 
men — not mere painters, or sculptors, or architects, but frequently 
all these combined, and much more. Remember Michael Angelo — 
painter, sculptor, architect, philosopher, poet! Think of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and his varied attainments! The wild Benevenuto Cellini 
could fortify and defend a city, engrave a medal, or cast a statue, 
with equal facility ! 

Who among our generation is like one of these? 

I remember listening to the discourse of an old French artist, 
whose acquaintance I made some years since : he was one of those 
many-sided geniuses who can do all things well. To look at his pic- 
tures, you would say, “Ah! here is a great painter!” He would 
take you into another room and show you a host of exquisite clay 
models: you would innocently ask “Whose are these charming pro- 
ductions?” and he would say, “'The occupation of my hours when not 
employed in painting.” He would then open a portfolio of etchings 
—the work of his long winter evenings! I cannot stop to swell the 
catalogue of his various talents. But I remember his words—“In 
any profession but that of artist itis sufficient to know one thing 
well; but the artist must know all things, and know them all well.” 
This must have been the faith of the great masters. 

The artist not only imitates, he transforms — re-creates. You 
may select twenty artists, all equally clever, and place them before 
any given object, and request them to make a faithful picture of it. 
Yet, strange to say, each working conscientiously to the end indi- 
cated, no two pictures will be alike! It is the same with the poet : 
he takes a current thought or idea, and passing it through the labo- 
ratory of his mind, transfuses it, informs it with the spirit of his 
genius, and recreates it. But no other poet will reproduce the same 
thought in the same terms of expression. You may constantly see 
the same diversity in the productions of the photographer, mecha- 
nical though they appear to be. Yet how easy it is to recognise 
in the photograph the directing power of am informed hand obeying 
the educated eye! 

P.S.—From your last letter to me, I strongly suspect that my 
labour in seeking to inform you upon what you are really ignorant, 
is thrown away. You presume to question and cavil, forsooth! 
And a letter I have just received from your grandmother, who ig in 
great tribulation about you, confirms my worst suspicions. She 
says you are never without a short pipe in your mouth, and that she 
caught you the other morning anointing your upper lip with some of 
Rowland’s macassar oil, The best thing you can do is to put my 
letters into a preserve jar, seal it carefully down, and bury it in the 
garden for some seven years. At that date, having gained some 
wisdom with your last teeth, you may be prepared to appreciate 


what you now contemn. It ismuch less trouble to be a mechanical 
photographer than an artistic one. I do not suppose you will be con- 
tent to remain long only the former; and perhaps when you have 
arrived at a proper appreciation of the insignificance of the one and 
the exaltation of the other, I may resume the subject, and return 
to an exposition of my views of artistic photography. 


+ tet 
Foreign Correspondence. 
* Paris, October 27, 1859. 

I was agreeably surprised upon the reception of the number of 
your Journal for 15th December last, to find described in it so in- 
genious an actinometer as that proposed by your inventive corre- 
spondent and contributor, Mr. Burnett. Our Parisian milliners 
have a saying, which they often ingeniously quote, to the effect 
“that nothing is so new as that which is forgotten ;” and although 
I at once remembered having read your description of Mr. Burnett’s 
skilfully contrived apparatus, I confess, to my shame, having en- 
tirely forgotten it. I can only account for this Japsus by the fact 
of its being published so near the close of the year, when one is 
apt to think the year finished, and that anything new should be 
reserved for the new year. At the present time it possesses much 
more interest to me than it could have done then, by its connection 
with M. Niépce de Saint Victor’s researches. 

I must at once vindicate that gentleman from the charge of 
plagiarism. Heis so deeply absorbed in his own investigations, 
that he is likely to share the fate of Archimedes. I doubt if he 
ever looks into an English journal, and am sure he would never 
have heard of Mr. Burnett’s invention unless I had told him. I 
fully believe that all he has published respecting uranium is en- 
tirely original with himself, and independent of any discoveries or 
inventions made by others. He is pursuing a path of his own; 
and if in the course of his researches he arrives at a result pre- 
viously arrived at by another, the merit of originality is none the 
less his. Two voyagers may sail from a port, one to the east the, 
other to the west, and both meet at some distant isle in mid ocean 
not laid down in our charts, and both may fairly claim the merit of 
original discovery. ; 

I have made many discoveries in science, purely original 
with myself, but which also occurred to others, in other parts of 
he world, at about the same time. Thus, during the famous trial 
f Madame Lafarge, for poisoning her husband, I daily repeated all 
he experiments made by Orfila and other toxicologists with respect 
o the detection of arsenic, when I hit upon Reinsch’s test without 
unking it was original, nor did I discover it was so before I saw 
attributed to him. More than twenty years ago I proposed tar 
s a disinfecting agent, in conjunction with earthy matters, for 
aughter houses, &c.; the same thing has recently been proposed 
by MM. Corne and Deureaux; and I cannot doubt that the dis- 
covery is original with them. I know they cannot have plagiarised 
from myself, because I never thought my suggestion worthy of 
publication. You will, I am sure, acquit M. Niépce de Saint Victor 
of the charge of plagiarism, and give him the credit of being an 
independent discoverer. I suspect the English journals are not so 
carefully read in France as the French journals are in England. 
Nothing that transpires here escapes your keen inquiries, and I 
may even go so far as to say, that I know better what is going on 
here, in many things, from perusing your Journal than I could from 
any other source of information. 
Among the recent useful applications of photography, I may 
instance that of copying tables of logarithms of five decimal places, 
from one thousand to ten thousand whole numbers. ‘This is sug- 
gestive of other useful applications of a similar character, amongst 
which are photographic visiting cards. This ingenious application 
of photography is all the rage in Paris. To possess a miniature por- 
rait gallery of one’s friends is certainly a great privilege and 
pleasure; but the indulgence of the taste leads sometimes to amus- 
ingadventures. M. V., an eminent dramatic author, found one day 
upon his table the portrait of a very charming popular actress, 
whose unblemished reputation rendered the usual reserve of society 
unnecessary. He carelessly put this portrait card among his own. 
A few days afterwards our author had occasion to make a call 
upon a manager, who, being absent, he left, as he thought, his card 
for him. Next day the manager, who had long desired to attach the 
charming actress to his company, waited upon her, in'the belief 
that she had called to offer her services. The lady could not 
understand the manager at all, still less how he could have ob- 
tained her portrait. After much perplexity she remembered that 
she had left her card with the dramatist, and no longer doubted 
that he had been the cause, innocent or otherwise, of the zmbroglio. 
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Jt is said the manager is willing to give up the lady’s portrait on 
one condition — that of obtaining the original as a member of his 
company. 

_ M. L. Krafft has communicated to the editor of La Lumiere an 
improved method of preparing iodide of ammonium, which is, I 
think of sufficient importance to lay before your readers. He says, 
“all the ammoniacal salts by double decomposition with iodide of 
potassium may be made to yield iodide of ammonium. Dissolve 
in as little warm water as possible 20 drachmis of iodide of potas- 
sium, and in another vessel 8 drachms of sulphate of ammonia, also 
in the least possible quantity of water. Mix the two liquors to- 
gether, ebullition takes place, and the mixture is left to repose. 
Upon cooling it deposits crystals of sulphate of potass; the mother 
waters contain the iodide of ammonium. These must be evaporated 
under a receiver in presence of sulphuric acid, if it is desired to 
obtain crystals. It is preferable, however, to take the liquid and 
add to it the quantity of strong alcohol necessary to form an iodis- 
ing solution,” 


Correspondence. 


KS We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal, We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 
eves 


OPTICAL DISCUSSIONS. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,—Although it requites no small amount of courage to break a 
lance, especially on a subject of optics, with the Editor of Taz Pxroro- 
G@Rapuic JouRNAL, L feel I must enter the lists. 

In the editorial note to my letter (page 250), you say, “‘ Opticians have 
an objection, based upon experience, to transmitting an uncorrected ray 
for any distance,” &c. It is to this doctrine I am going to demur, and I 
will combat it with experience. 

The elements of the posterior lens of a portrait combination are 
usually separated to a greater or less degree; and why? because the 
results are better—the marginal definition is improved. Cement the 
pack lens and the central definition is no better than when its parts are 
separated, even so far that the uncorrected ray emerging from the flint 
concave has to pass a distance of a quarter of an inch before entering 
the crown to be corrected. This is fact the first. 

The second is, that in Petzyal’s last combination the same principle is 
carried out. Practically it seems all right, and based on the calculations 
of such a sound mathematician as Petzyal undoubtedly is, cannot be 
theoretically wrong. 

My third fact is, that even in such a delicate instrument as an astro- 
nomical telescope, a ray may be allowed to pass uncorrected for a very 
considerable distance before entering the flint. I myself have, to save 
the enormous expense of a flint disperser, made such an one: they are 
now, I believe, extensively manufactured on the Continent. The largest 
one constructed on this principle, of which I am aware, is that made by 
Mr. Barlow; the object glass (of crown glass) was 78 inches in clear 
aperture, with a focal length of 78 inches. At the great distance of forty 
inches from this lens is placed the concave disperser, of 59°8 inches focus 
—parallel rays coming to a focus twelve feet from the outer lens. The 
telescope bears a power of 700 on the closest double stars in South’s and 
Herschel’s catalogue, This latter fact is such a potent one that I need 
not adduce further evidence to prove that an uncorrected ray may be 
allowed to travel even a considerable distance.—I‘am, yours, &c. 

81, South Bridge, Hdinburgh. JOHN TRAILL TAYLOR. 

[We perceive that we have been guilty of obscurity of diction in our 
remarks. The words “any distance” were meant to conyey the idea of 
“any considerable distance” which does not apply to the components of 
the posterior portion of a portrait combination. In this case the film of 
air between the flint and crown lenses itself forms part of the combina- 
tion; and the same observation applies to the orthographic form of Pro- 
fessor Petzyal’s lens. 

It would not be possible to cement the back elements of the best por- 
trait combinations nor those of the orthographic lens, for the simple 
reason that the proximate curves are not identical. 

In asserting that “ practical opticians have an objection founded on ex- 
perience to transmitting an uncorrected ray any [considerable] distance,” 
we merely enunciated a fact without expressing an opinion whether the 
objection were well or ill founded ; but we may remark that the late Mr. 
Andrew Ross (no mean authority) was well acquainted with Mr. Barlow’s 
experiments, and had not a favourable opinion of the plan. 

With practical astronomy we are unfortunately but little acquainted, 
and therefore are personally ignorant as to the severity of the test adduced 
by you for a refracting telescope objective, 7°8 clear aperture and twelve 
feet focus. We have, however, had recourse to an astronomical friend, 
one who stands in the very first rank amongst astronomers, and he says: 

“The double stars enumerated in Herschel and South’s Catalogue were 
obseryed and measured with two instruments, both of far less aperture than 


the 7°8-inch object-glass to which you refer. These stars were measured 
with two equatorials — one haying an object-glass 82 inches aperture, and 
5 feet focal length, by Dollond; the other a 5-inch object-glass, by Tully, 
of 7 feet focal length: hence the separation of the stars of the above- 
named catalogue is not a test for an object-glass of 7-8-inch aperture and 
12 feet focal length; nor is its bearing a magnifying power of 700 a 
critical test. 

« By the subjoined list of the closest stars in Herschel and South’s Cata- 
logue, you will perceive that they are not difficult for a telescope which 
ought to separate equal stars 0"5 in distance easily on favourable occa- 
sions. 


” 
82 Orionis 1:3 

¢ Orionis 2°62 

57 Cancri 1:89 

¢ Béotis 168 

n Coron 1:57 

g Corone 1:45 + 
¢  Herculis seen single, 

73 Ophiuchi 1-99 


a7 Aquile 1:96.” 

Had you compared with microscopical optics, we should have been quite at 
home with any test you might have proposed ; but in either case we would 
have you remark, that the requirements in a photographic lens are totally 
different in a very important particular. With telescopes as with micro- 
scopes, the former especially, the field of view is limited to a very small 
angular space, and thus the degree of obliquity of the extreme pencils of 
rays is but little removed from the direction of the axis of rotation ; but 
with photographic objectives the very reverse is the case. By far the 
greater number of the pencils of rays employed in producing a picture pass 
through the lens much more obliquely than even the extreme ones of those 
used in a telescope objective; and it is these oblique rays which suffer 
most when transmitted any [considerable] distance uncorrected. 

We are obliged to you for entering into the discussion; we seek not 
our own glory, but simple truth, and shall be most ready to acknowledge 
any error of which we may be convicted. We are not so vain as to ima- 
gine that we are infallible; but as we do not adopt opinions without con- 
sideration, so also we are not likely to give them up without due reason 
assigned. 

Now to maintain your point with respect to a telescope object glass 
(setting aside any question of its bearing upon a photographic one), 
you ought to show that the definition of an instrument constructed as 
described by you, is equal to one of like aperture and focal length, con- 
structed on the ordinary plan. We have no doubt, from what you say, 
that a good telescope may be obtained at a reasonable cost in the manner 
you describe, but question whether it would be equal in performance to a 
well manufactured one of the old form of corresponding size, 

We think the weight of evidence is against you.—Eb.] 

pega 
PARAFFINE PAPER PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 

Srr,—Since my last note, which I thank you for kindly inserting in the 
Journal, the experiments on the modified waxed-paper process have been 
occasionally continued; part of the results I now have the pleasure to 
enclose, with others, for comparison, taken last year by the method stated 
in my first communication. Todide of zinc is easily soluble in paraffine oil 
as in belmontine; gutta percha also in both by gentle heat. With those in 
the parafiine I have attempted to take some negatives, but do notfind any 
advantage over the original plan. The gutta percha, two grains to the 
ounce, it is true renders the paper very transparent. The negatives are 
left unwaxed that you may see the mottled appearance they present, 
which I expect would be removed on re-waxing. The papers prepared 
with it and iodide of zinc are less sensitive ; they bear the developer well, 
The iodide of zinc, though furnishing an iodide readily soluble in the 
paraffine, appears to give a coarse precipitate of iodide of silver after 
floating on the sensitising solution. 

Covering the paper first with a surface of iodised albumen as you sug- 
gested, Ihave, at least temporarily, set aside, owing to the great difficulty of 
preventing stains andirregular development, which Tattribute to the partial 
displacement of some of the parafiine when floating the prepared papers 
on the sensitising solution, that leaves a greasy kind of film on the sur- 
face of the liquid, which attaches itself strongly to the next paper— and 
this especially if the papers be not perfectly dry. Enclosed is a well 
marked negative for your examination. I think of returning to free 
jodine in the paraffine, and a soluble iodide as potassium sodium, ammo- 
nium, or calcium, in the albumen liquid, adding sugar of milk, for I find it 
assists the development. Perhaps the use of Iceland moss, as suggested 
in the positive printing process, by Mr. Hardwich, might be still more 
favourable to density : though this will involve the necessity for re-waxing, 
it will permit the use of much thinner paper than the generality of the 
English papers—Marion’s and Canson’s being those I haye hitherto found 
the best for the purpose. 

Pray make any comment on this communication that you may think 
necessary, for the subject is one of interest, and your remarks are always 
so practical that they will not fail to attract the attention of yours, &e. 

Woolston, Southanpton, Oct, 20, 1859, R. L. MADDOX, M.D, 


THE 


TONING. 
To the Kvrror. 
Srr,—As you so frequently recommend Maxwell Lyte’s gold toning 
formula, will you be kind enough just to analyse the description of the 
process as stated in No. 90, March 15, viz. : — 

“The proofs printed darker than required to appear when finished are 
first laid in a dish of clean water.’—Question 1. How long to soak? in 
soft or hard water 2 

‘Then remoye to salt and water;” no definite quantity given —2. State 
quantity of salt to quantity of water. 

3. Should the print be placed in the toning bath immediately on re- 
moval from the salting bath, or should it not be well washed after the salt 
bath before immersion in the gold? 

“The mixture should be neutral.”—4, If not neutral, how must it be 
made so ? 

“ On removal from the bath (gold) to be placed in pure water.’—5. Hard 
or soft? and how long in the water ? 

6. “A fresh solution of hypo.’—Does that imply a fresh portion for each 
print, or how? 

“The portion of gold toning used must not be returned to the stock 
bottle."—7. How long may it be used? If put into a bottle by itself, 
what indicates its becoming useless ? 

Now, if you could give a plain formula for the above process, with all 
the quantities definitely put down, I think it would be extremely useful to 
many of your readers, 

With my best thanks for previous information, I am, yours, &c. 

M: C. C. 

[1. Five to ten minutes; soft water if at hand, but it is not very ma- 
terial, the. object being to get rid of all free nitrate of silver. 

2. Not important —a saltspoonful of salt to a quart of water answers 
well. 

8. It is as well to rinse it after the salt and water bath before putting 
it into the gold bath, under any circumstances; but if intended to be 
kept for any lengthened time before going into the gold bath, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the half-tones being injured. 

4, By adding to the acid gold solution one of carbonate of soda, until 
litmus paper is no longer reddened. 

5. Soft water preferable. A few minutes, say five. 

6. Not for each print, but for each occasion when used — that is, if you 
tone and fix a dozen prints, one after another, the same bath will do (pro- 
vided it contains enough hyposulphite of soda to dissolve out the silver); 
but if used to fix one print only to-day, the same bath should not be em- 
ployed to fix even one to-morrow; because, after use, the bath contains 
hyposulphite of silver, which brings about decomposition in the bath, 
if kept. 

7. Until it no longer tones. Generally a day or two after use, a dark 
coloured deposit will be found in the bottle, in which case the liquid is 
useless, the gold having been all precipitated. It is not difficult however 
to use a fresh quantity for each print, and this without waste, if you re- 
member that a grain of gold salt will tone thoroughly a full sheet 224 x 
17k inches. The quantity of bath measured out may be expanded by the 
addition of water to a convenient working quantity. Provided the requi- 
site quantity of gold be present, the actual strength is not of much con- 
sequence, though it may influence somewhat the rapidity of the operation. 


—Ep.] 


FORMULAI— CONVERTING POSITIVES INTO NEGATIVES. 
To the Epiror. 

Sm,—Tho valuable communication of M. Blanchere, on cadmium in- 
collodion, in your last number, is lost to many amateurs, by the quantities 
being expressed as 7°50 drachms, &c., &c., 0:25, &c., instead of plain 
English. Many beginners and others are ignorant of these symbols. 
Would you kindly explain. 4 : : i 

I find a positive can be converted into a negative by redeveloping with 
pyrogallic acid after the usual iron developer and cyanide fixing process: 
in the daylight the negatives thus produced prints well; is this usual ? 

An answer will oblige, yours, &c, SUBSCRIBER. 

October 26, 1859. i : 

We were under the impiresson that the formule given were in very 
plain English. ; . . ? 

The quantities are stated in decimal instead of vulgar fractions, for con- 
yenience of addition. 

7-50 drachms means seven drachms and fifty hundredths, or seven and 
a-half drachms; and 0°25 drachms twenty-five hundredths, or a quarter 


of a drachm.—Ep. | 
eS LAE 2 t, 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rustic.—Send a directed envelope. ; : 

H. Mrtas, Boston.—You will find the formula in No. 98 of this Journal, 

Exora C.—Thirty-six centimetres by twenty-cight is equal to fourteen 
inches by eleven, very neatly. : : : 

Srcunpem Artem.—See Mr. Wall’s articles on colouring ; and if you 
have any difficulty, write to him, as notified at the end of his paper. 

Omrea.— Your questions have been repeatedly answered in this 
Journal: refer to the back numbers. 

T, B.— We cannot promise a favourable review — that must depend 
entirely upon the merit of the production, We submit to no conditions, 
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Crayon.— At present photographic engraving looks more promising 
when executed on stone than on steel; in the latter there is a dull opacity 
in the shadows which greatly mars the artistic effect, 

Nit Desperanpum.—The twin lens camera unquestionably. Send a 
directed envelope, and we will endeavour to supply the other information 
required. 

Bunzor.—If the lac does not readily dissolve place the bottle con- 
taining the spirit and the resin in warm water, or before the fire, but not 
too near. 

B. Fosrer, Diss.—It will be necessary for you to obtain a “ copying 
camera :” any cabinet maker will make you one upon receiving proper 
instructions. 

M. M.—No portfolios we have ever seen are so good in every respect 
for preserving photographs as those invented by Harvey, 16, Rathbone 
Place, W.C. 

R. Saurur, Ipswich.—We believe the exhibition will be opened early in 
# anuary next, so you will have ample time to prepare your specimens 

ov it, 

Pyroxyrine,— There ought to be no difficulty in obtaining a good col- 
lodion now-a-days; but you may spoil the best that ever was made by 
carelessness or injudiciously tampering with it. 

Sav, Son.— There is no substitute for hyposulphite of soda for fixing 
positive proofs that will answer so effectually. It is to be hoped that 
one may be discovered, 

EXPERIMENTALIST. — Use Maxwell Lyte’s gold toning formula and a 
foreign paper to obtain violet tones, or an English paper for brown or 
black shade. The different nature of the sizing influences 'the result, but 
not the salting material. 

Brack Tres.—You may remove the stains without cyanide of potassium 
thus, viz.: touch the stains with tincture of iodine, and let them dry — 
then use strong solution of iodide of potassium; do this alternately till 
the blackamoor is washed white. 

Srepx. Kive, Mansfield.—The best salting material for positive paper 
is unquestionably chloride of ammonium, to which a few drops of liquor 
ammonia are added to neutralise any acid that may be present. You had 
better float your paper on a mixture of equal parts albumen and water, 
and dry the paper, when floated, as quickly as possible. 

Cyanos.— Cyanide of iodine consists of one equivalent of cyanogen 
and one equivalent of iodine. It is always produced when a liquid con- 
taining cyanide of potassium is mixed with pure iodine. It was proposed 
some time ago, by M. Humbert de Molard, for fixing positive proofs. It 
is a very dangerous compound, and as we can do very well without it 
you had better have nothing to do with it. 

R.R * * * s—We are obliged for the kind feeling which dictated 
your communication. Although we certainly have no reason to spare the 
writer alluded to, we cannot publish your letter for two or three reasons. 
1. We will not notice an insult that in itself proves the perpetrator to 
be devoid of all self-respect. 2. We do not care to bore our readers with 
our own annoyances. 3. We should be following a very bad example. 
4, Your article is very caustic, and too true to be borne with equanimity 
by the victim. 

H. Baxvock, St. Ives—It is impossible to say what alterations are 
required in the lighting of your portrait gallery without inspecting it. 
Proceed methodically in the arrangement of your screens. The effect you 
desire to obtain is that of good chiaroscuro; without it you certainly 
will never obtain a good effective portrait. The flatness you describe is 
due to a want of difference in the amount of light on opposite sides of 
the sitter: one side should be darker than the other. Illuminate one side 
with direct light, and the other by light reflected from a dull white cur- 
tain or screen. 

T. A. Morris — Your wishes respecting the copy of the Journal shall 
be communicated to the person who has charge of that matter. Respecting 
the stereographs sent, they are all more or less wnder-exposed; but No. 1, 
which you call “fogged,” is by far the best of the three. Itis not‘fogged,” 
but there is some little indistinctness in consequence of movement of the 
figures, and in some cases change in position between the times of taking 
the first and second impression of each pair. This is one strong argu- 
ment in favour of the bi-lens camera. No.3 is second in quality, while 
No. 2 is very much underdone. You should give longer time for expo- 
sure, and we think you would find better results arrived at by adding 
about one grain of bromide of cadmium to each ounce of your collodion, 

We are not acquainted with the commercial value of negatives, but your 
positive proofs would not be regarded, in London, as of any value at all, 
they being all more or less defective. You have mounted the two pictures 
of No. 1 too far apart. 

The particulars at the back of each are useful where they are for circu- 
lation amongst novices, but of no general utility. 

«*» Owing to a press of matter we have been compelled to leave over 
till our next number the conclusion of the “ Glossary,” some important 
communications, and several advertisements. 


=> All Eprrortau Communications, Booxs ror Review, €e., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE: SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. ; wer HY 
All Apvertisements and Lurtirs’ on the Busrness of this Journal, 
should be addressed to the Pusuisurr, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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In would be a pleasing novelty in the history of prize-giving if 
it could be truly affirmed that the awards made had given uni- 
yersal or even general satisfaction. We fear, however, that 
heartburnings are inherent in the system; and did we desire to 
ascertain the course most likely to encourage “ hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness,” we should probably find it in the offer 
of rewards for the supposed encouragement of something else. 
We have so frequently observed this result to occur, that we do 
not wonder at finding that it has happened amongst some of the 
candidates for the smaller prize offered by the Duc de Luynes, 
for the best permanent method of printing photographs, lately 
awarded by the authorities of the French Photographic Society. 

Tt will no doubt be remembered that, after having examined 
the various schemes laid before it, the committee charged with 
the award determined to test the respective merits of certain of 
them selected for more precise investigation, by calling upon 
the propounders of the several plans to operate in producing 
proofs before the members of the committee, as affording the 
best possible test of the feasibility of the processes proposed — 
such foreign candidates as there were having their written 
directions carried out by skilful manipulators amongst the mem- 
bers of the commitiee. 

The conclusion arrived at was, that none of the candidates 
were deemed worthy to receive the entire prize, which, however, 
with the consent of the donor, was divided amongst five or six 
in the form of gold medals. As might have been foreseen, 
such a decision has by no means given satisfaction; and certain 
of the candidates, Messrs. Salmon and Garnier, have gone the 
length of serving the authorities of the French Photographic 
Society with something like a legal protest —not nominally 
against the award it is true, but for having divulged the details 
of the process employed by those gentlemen, although one of 
the conditions required of candidates for the prize was an un- 
reserved publicity. 

In noticing this matter we take the opportunity of again sug- 
gesting what we believe to be the only sound principle of afford- 
ing to photography encouragement by presenting prizes, viz.— 
that of distinguishing eminent services or peculiar excellence in 
manipulative, artistic, or scientific skill, by the presentation of 
something by way of acknowledgment—and not as a reward 
to the most successful amongst competing candidates—wherever 
and whenever unusual excellence may be displayed, without 
regard to competition. 

To illustrate our meaning more clearly, we will put a suppo- 
sitious case. A Society having a given income determines to 
set aside a certain amount each year to be distributed in the 
form of prizes. Suppose, for instance, the Photographic Society 
should determine to devote an annual sum of say £50 for this pur- 
pose. After the close of each session a well-selected sub-committee 
should be appointed to review the proceedings of the past year, 
and consider, 1st, Whether any new and important principle 
had been introduced into any branch of the art, and if so, by 
whom? 2nd, Whether any obscurity in the phenomena known 
to exist had been cleared up, ¢.g., the cause of fading, &c.? 
8rd, Whether any pictures at the Society’s Exhibition were 
pre-eminently distinguished for artistic excellence, combined 
with manipulative skill, &e.? 4th, Whether any important 


improvement in apparatus, &e., had been introduced? If under 
any or all of these heads it should be found some cases were 
peculiarly worthy of note, it should be the duty of the said sub- 
committee to recommend to the Council of the Society that cex- 
tain individuals, instrumental in their introduction, should be 
presented with some appropriate acknowledgment. 

The Council of the Society should then decide upon the expe- 
diency of carrying out the recommendation in each case, and the 
nature of the presentation to be made. 

In the event of there not having been anything during the year 
deemed worthy of special recognition, the funds not so employed 
might be added to those for the succeeding year, and so on, 
until an unusually heavy demand upon them might arise. 

Successful competition alone can never be a fair test of merits 
Before this can be conceded, the number and qualifications of 
the candidates must be taken into consideration: the best might 
in some cases be very mediocre, whilst in others even the worst 
might be meritorious. By such an arrangement as we have sup- 
posed, most of the evils of prize distribution would be avoided 
while any advantages would be retained ; and under the scheme 
we have sketched, every one who might have contributed to the 
advancement of the art, whether by furnishing papers read at 
the meetings, or by oral communication, or by pictures, or 
apparatus exhibited, &c., would have a fair chance of a recognl- 
tion of his services. 


—————_— 


We commend to the consideration of the Council of the Photo- 
graphic Society the letter of an anonymous correspondent which 
we publish in another column. The first meeting for the session 
(a report of which will be found in the usual place) was certainly 
anything but creditable to the managers of the Society, and far 
from complimentary to its distinguished President, to whom 
every acknowledgment is due for the kind interest he takes in 
its welfare. At his time of life there are not many others 
whose duties are so laborious, whose elevated positions have been 
for so long a time attained, and yet who would have taken 
the trouble, on a bleak November evening, of leaving their com- 
fortable fireside to preside at any meeting, much less at an 
abortive one. We should not have remarked upon this subject, 
perhaps, had not our attention been specially directed thereto 
by the letter from an old member of the Society. But we allude 
particularly to the meeting, in consequence of the announce- 
ment made by the Secretary, relative to the alleged solution of 
the problem of carbon printing, by M. Joubert. It may appear 
premature to express our want of faith in the fulfilment of the 
promises held out; yet we must confess to strong misgivings on 
the subject, and these are chiefly induced from the wording of 
the letter that was read from M. Joubert. The most perfect 
copy of an engraving that can be attained is no solution of the 
difficulty, there being no true half tones therein: the middle 
tints of a photograph, which constitute some of its principal 
charms, have hitherto proved the stumbling-block of carbon 
printing; and, from the absence of any remarks on this important 
particular in the letter, coupled with the marked stress Jaid on 
the wonderfully accurate imitation of an original engraving, we 
infer that but little real advance has been made. By the time 
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these words reach our readers we shall probably be in a condition 
to judge more correctly than we can at present pretend to do. 

But upon carbon printing proper we have somewhat to observe. 
We have for some time entertained an embryo scheme, founded 
upon one of the photo-lithographic processes, but which, from 
our want of familiarity with the printing part of lithography, 
coupled with the constant occupation of our time, we have 
hitherto been unable to put to the test. 

It is found that printing-ink will adhere to the gelatine, 
hardened by actinic action under the influence of bichromate of 
potash. In some of the ink-printing processes, albumenised- 
paper has been employed in conjunction with an alkaline bichro- 
mate, and when the unaltered bichromate has been washed out 
of the paper, the albumen has been removed from those parts not 
impressed by exposure. In one of the patent lithographic pro- 
cesses the stone is prepared with a mixture of gelatine and 
bichromate of ‘potash, the impression made under a negative in 
the usual way, the unaltered mixture removed by washing, and 
the image rendered visible on the stone, by passing an inking 
roller over it while still wet — the ink adhering to the hardened 
gelatine. We remember hearing Mr. Pouncy say, with re- 
ference to this patent, that the process was a failure, in conse- 
quence of the ink breaking away from the stone in the subse- 
quent operation of working off the proofs, and this because the 
ink was not actually on the stone but only adherent to the 
gelatine thereon. 

On thinking over our printing scheme, our plan was to pro- 
ceed as follows: —A sheet of albumenised-paper to be floated 
on a saturated solution of bichromate of potash, either with or 
without the addition of oxalic acid (the latter hint we took from 
Mr. Burnett); this to be exposed for a few minutes under a 
negative, and then thoroughly washed; the impression would 
then appear of a buff tint, glossy in the shadows because of the 
albumen, but dull in the lights, from which it will have been 
washed away. While still wet it is to be laid upon a sheet of 
plate-glass or smooth slate, face upwards, and pressed. lightly 
with a sheet of blotting paper to remove surface moisture, and 
then a printing roller charged with ink to be immediately passed 
lightly over it. As the paper would be in a condition precisely 
similar to that of the lithographic stone, the albumen being sub- 
stituted for the gelatine, we expect that the ink would adhere to 
that part, and be repelled by the lights which would be saturated 
with moisture. 

As we have already stated, we have had no opportunity of 
putting this idea into actual practice; but while we have been 
dreaming over it, a French photographer, M. Asser, seems to 
have hit upon an analogous method of Operation, and, what is 
more mortifying to us, hag actually put it into practice, as we 
are informed. 

He is said to have employed unsized paper, to have coated it 
with starch, and then treated it much in the same way as that 
we had proposed to do — only that with starch it is needful to 
be more careful with the washing, and to dry and heat the proof 
and again moisten it prior to inking. He also mixés a little 
varnish of some kind with the printing-ink, 

Our own scheme would be the simpler of the two if found 
successful in practice. We wish that some of our energetic 
readers would try it; but be the result what it may, M. Asser 
has certainly anticipated us in publication, and we shall have 
lost all claim to any of the honour that might possibly have 
accrued. We are forcibly reminded of our school days, when 
we used to write in round hand 


“ PROCRASTINATION IS THE THIEF OF TIMER.” 


We have little doubt that, simultaneously with the publication of 
the present number of Tum Puorocrapure Journaz the regula- 
tions relative to the forthcoming exhibition of the Photographic 
Society will appear in its own organ ; but as there are not a few 
of our readers who do not see that publication, we beg to remind 


them, that it has already been notified that the contemplated 
exhibition will be opened in Pall Mall carly in January next, 
and that consequently contributions will be required to be sent 
in at about Christmas time. Those intending tosend specimens 
will therefore do well to prepare them. 

This would be a valuable opportunity for the comparison of 
the results of the various dry processes: we feel convinced that 
those who have the arrangement of the pictures would hang 
together the specimens intended for such illustration if so re- 
quested. But in order to accomplish this end more certainly, 
and with as little trouble as possible to the hanging committee 
(and only those who have tried it can know how extremely neces- 
sary itis to lighten the work as much as possible), we would 
suggest that labels should be attached to some part of the front 
of the specimens intended for the purpose, bearing the words 
following, written in legible characters, viz.— InnusTRATIVE OF 
THE Process,” the blank of course being filled up by 
the name of the process employed. 


See ee See 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE. 


Tr appears to be a singular freak of nature that the offspring of 
parents, diverse in their kind, sometimes inherits the vices of 
both progenitors, whilst in other cases all the good points of 
each seem to centre in the same fayoured individual. In this 
latter category we may class photography, the child of science 
and of art. 

We have on several previous occasions had to make favour- 
able mention of certain contributions to what we regard as its 
maternal parent, ART, for which we have been indebted to that 
infant Hercules— Photography: we have now to direct attention 
to another boon, in the shape of a valuable contribution to its 
paternal progenitor, SCIENCE. 

Many as have been the advantages which science has derived 
from this new aid to its powers, it is only here and there that 
the utile and the dulce have been so harmoniously combined 
as in the case to which we are about to allude, in which photo- 
graphy and stereography play an equally important part. 

Some of our readers haye doubtless, by M. Ferrier’s aid, 
been enabled to climb the mountain passes of the Swiss Alps, 
and feast their eyes on glittering glaciers. Mr. Piazzi Smythe 
has rendered accessible the lofty regions of the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, and brought down for quiet inspection in our homes the 
marvellous dragon tree. Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, the 
official photographers to the Crystal Palace Company, have 
some time since had a gentleman in their service, who has been 
devoting his energies to the delineation of subjects of conside- 
rable interest in China, some of which we noticed casually in 
our report of a soirée, given by the Lord Mayor at the early 
part of the present year. 

In the Pacific Ocean there exists a mass of islands, known as 
the Indian Archipelago, the northernmost group of which, the 
Philippines, is a dependency of Spain. Of this group the 
largest island has an area of something less than 60,000 square 
miles, its greatest length being not much shorter than that of 
Great Britain, though considerably less in breadth, especially 
at the centre, which in fact is nothing but an isthmus, nearly 
fifty miles long and about twelve broad, connecting the northern 
and southern portions of the island, which bears the name of 
Luzon. The whole island is more or less mountainous, and 
amongst the mountains are several that are volcanic, one of 
which, the Taal, is somewhat singularly located, being in the 
middle of a lake. To this voleano the enterprising photographer 
wended his way, according to instructions received from Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra, incited thereto by some zealous geologists 
who were anxious to pay a visit to the spot in such a conve: 
nient manner by deputy; and, haying been there, he brought ~ 
away with him that for which he went—an exact transcript of 
the crater. 
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We cannot forbear laying before our readers the following 
extract, so full of interest, from a letter received by Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra from their representative : — 


The Taal Volcano, in Manilla, is situated in the middle of a lake; the 
circumference of the crater is probably half a league. 

According to your instructions I started from Canton and proceeded to 
the Philippines. Arrived at Manilla, I went on to the village of Taal, from 
thence on to the crater. I left the village at midnight and got to the 
spot at eight in the morning, travelling by canoe. Arrived at the edge of 
the crater, I pitched my tent; but such was the heat of the place, and so 
dense the steam that arose from the fissures, that I was glad to move fur- 
ther off to avoid being suffocated. Having found a more convenient spot 
I tried my first plate ; nothing! second, ditto; third, fourth — all black, 
all over-done: suffice it to say, that though I had been giving from 
thirty to forty seconds, with same light and same chemicals, the day 
before, I obtained the negatives I send you with four seconds’ exposure — 
a curious circumstance deserving investigation. 

I was surrounded with sulphurous vapour, more especially when the 
wind (which was continually shifting) was blowing towards me: such 
was the density of the vapour, that on one occasion indeed my two guides 
bundled into my tent, to the great danger of my bath and chemicals. 

I send you the three negatives I was enabled to take, and would have 
gladly sent you duplicates, but after about a couple of hours’ work my 
bath got covered with a black pellicle which adhered to the collodion, 
causing the plates to stain all ever, so I was obliged to give up. 

On the north-east of the small crater you will see a small lake: its 
waters are covered with a white vapour like steam; its borders strewed 
with a greenish white sulphurous substance, caked like ice on the edge 
ofapond. The effect all along the edge of the lake is very curious. I 
attempted to descend from the great crater to the inner one, in order to 
follow your instructions as to the temperature and density of the water; 
but I felt so weak from excessive perspiration that I was obliged to de- 
sist: it has to be done by arope. I however sent down one of my guides 
who brought up a gourd full of water, the temperature of which, was, 
when I received it, 110° Fahrenheit. I will send it to you if I have no 
accident, as it might be interesting io some of your scientific friends, 

I left the crater about twelve o'clock, and returned to Taal by half-past- 
five, having wind and currentin my favour. I have already told you of many 
difficulties I had, especially in Canton; but this voleano photographing 
beats all. I sincerely hope your friends will not suggest any more such 
interesting objects for your photographer to take. As to Japan, I have 
no doubt I shall get on very well but if I hear that a voleano exists there 
I shall be tempted to turn back, as I think one volcano in my life will be 
sufficient. 


Three admirably-printed glass transparent stereographs, from 
the negatives mentioned in the above extract, are before us, and 
anything of the kind more interesting it is not easy to conceive 
of. Very few of us-have had the opportunity of taking a peep 
into the crater of any volcano: what a privilege we ought then 
to regard the power of looking into one upon such easy terms, 
and that one of such an unusually interesting character ! 

In one of the slides, the smaller inner crater, with the smoke 
issuing from it, is visible, together with the hot-water lake men- 
tioned in the letter ; while far away, over the further edge of the 
large crater, are seen the more distant mountain ridges, and in 
another the waters of the mighty deep. 

It will readily be acknowledged that the production of such 
specimens is no ordinary task, whether we regard the distance 
of the locality, the difficulty and expense of reaching it, and 
lastly, the severe expenditure of labour and strength requisite 
to procure the negatives when there—the value of which, in a 
scientific point of view, is scarcely calculable. 

We sincerely trust that Messrs. Negretti and Zambra will 
meet with the encouragement they so richly merit, by an ex- 
tensive demand for these highly instructive and interesting 
subjects, and thereby be induced to renew their efforts for 
placing before the public specimens so well calculated to elevate 
the taste and inform the mind. 

eaelee eke a OSes 
CONTROVERSY RELATIVE TO THE SWING-BACK 
CAMERA. 
REPLY TO OUR CHALLENGE, 

By N. ENNEt. 
In No. 99 of your valuable Journal I found, at page 184, the article 
alleging to deny the correctness of my observations in the Journal 
of the Photographic Society, with regard to the swing-back. I truly 
regret that I was, till lately, ignorant of this article, or I would 
haye replied to it immediately after its appearance. 


I must confess I feel rather puzzled to know how to shape the 
course of the argument after so clever a feint of yours in knocking 
down my premises like nine-pins, without saying why. You merely 
cannot assent to the premises, nor, of course, to the conclusion. 
Suppose we put the case in the form of a syllogism :— 

All circles projected on an inclined plane are ellipses.* (Major 

premise). 

The back of a camera not parallel with the front is an inclined 

plane. (Minor premise). 

Therefore, every image produced on the swing-back is distorted. 

(Conclusion). 

Can you detect here any fallacy ? 

But I must not forget that you ask for a nicer defimition of “ every 
point,” and of “distortion.” I thought these terms plain enough, 
and had not given any definition} but in deference to you, who 
think otherwise, I will say that by points I do not mean, mathe- 
matical points, but visible forms, with certain proportions, as 
perceived naturally and in conformity with certain laws of per- 
spective; and by distortion I understand a false representation of 
these forms, é.e., a representation in which the relative proportions 
differ from those of the original. These definitions, I trust, you will 
not find dogmatical, seeing that I use the terms not in a particular 
but general sense, and in the common acteptation of the words. 
Distortion must not be attributed to a medium only, but be acknow- 
ledged wheresoever found, without reference to its cause; let the 
cause be, as in the case before ws, the disturbance of the parallelism 
between Jens and back. : 

Having cleared the way thus far, I will proceed to show that, in 
spite of yourself, you have, in fact, assented to my proposition: 
You admit that in the case of a small distant window the swinging 
back would be misapplied. Why? Because the window would bé 
misrepresented; instead of appearing, e.g., a square, or a circle, it 
would be an oblong or an ellipse. Pray hold this fast. Let this 
little distant window be in a high tower, or in one of the houses on 
the one side of the street; focus it. The swing-back here, by your 
own admission, would be misapplied. Now you want to bring also 
into focus the more distant windows, and likewise the nearer ones of 
the tower or street; you swing the back, and at the same time you 
have distorted, at all events, that little window you first focussed. Now, 
you cannot surely admit this, as you must do, and as you have done, 
and deny the corollary that the next window, and the next to that, 
&c., are distorted! Or imagine the whole tower, or the whole side 
of the street, one huge window. If the proportions (or, as you say, 
scales) of a small window are not truly represented on the inclined 
plane, the disproportion of the large window must only be all the 
more obvious! In a word, your high tower and every detail of it 
will appear too high, your street too long, and every house in it, and 
the details too wide in proportion. But you go even further; you 
grant that “the scales differing is an error, but only an error of de- 
gree.” Now, really, in a scientific point of view, is not “ error” 
synonymous with “wrong in principle?” 

[It will be perceived from the preceding how necessary it was 
to ask for nicer definition of the terms pownts and distortion. We 
demur to the interpretation of the former word, as we require it in 
its strict sense for our rejoinder ; we propose to substitute the word 

parts to indicate Mr. Ennel’s meaning. We shall abstain from de- 
tailed reply till our next — partly to give Mr. Ennel every chance 
of a fair hearing, and partly because we have no space to spare in 
the present number. We may, however, remark that we dissent 
quite as much as before from both premises and conclusions.—ED.] 
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STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA, 

By R. L. Mappox, M.D. 

THE accompanying diagrams will, I trust, render intelligible the 
purport of this communication. It looks complicated, but is not 
so inreality. It may interest some of your readers, though with- 
out a sketch it would not be understood. The intention is to com- 
bine in a small space a stereoscopic, portrait, and view camera, with 
a draw of seven inches. 

The mode of using it is with a dark bag, fastened over the back 
of the camera by a strong elastic band, and with two apertures 
at the sides, fitted with elastic, to admit the hands, closing tightly 
round the wrists. 

The frame-door hg is raised to introduce the screen, and g closed 
on it to keep it in place: removing the screen the frame and door 
hg are held up to introduce a prepared plate, and closed together 
on it, to keep it in position. 


NEW 


* Being transverse sections of a cylinder that ave not perpendicular upon the axis. 
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In the stereoscopic camera the draw-box, or inner part of camera, 
is flush with the outer or front edge of a, the part nn being attached 
to the second only, to save space. 


Fig. 1. Front view of outer and inner camera boxes, contain- 
ing in the lower half the box for prepared plates. 


KR wecoud zereen | 
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a the outside box of camera, outside measurement 8% inches 
square, made of ths mahogany, or other wood; 6 the inner box 
of camera, to fit into a, made of 4-inch mahogany, cut away at its 
inner edge for the $th of an inch all round as marked at d, and 4th 
deep, and closed at back 6d (fig. 2); ¢ a flat piece of mahogany to 
slide in 6, 58;-inch thick, and cut away at its front edge above and 
beneath y;-inch, as marked at d** (fig. 1.), and 4th deep; e thin 
pieces of wood fastened round the top and right and left-hand 
sides of upper half of inner box 6, at 3-inch from the onter edge; 
f a thin piece screwed or nailed to upper surface of c, at 2-inch 
from upper outer edge, gy upper door, consisting of a hollow frame 
hinged at front edge of 6, and shutting tightly against the part cut 
away at the inner edge of 6, leaving space between it and the thin 
pieces of wood e for the focussing glass or slides to be interposed ; 
fa flap door that fits on the frame door g, hinged to fall downwards, 
and so admit of using the focussing screen, and shut tightly 
when a glass slide is introduced in the place of the screen; 7 small 
thin box, holding twelve prepared plates, and extra ground glass 
atk; m door to lower half of camera (fig. 2); n* brass guide (fig. 2); 
o space for using a larger lens, to be attached to another front 
sliding door p, kept in position by some contrivance when raised, 
as p*. 

The whole ofinner box removes entirely from the camera, to be 
replaced by another made on ordinary plan, attached to x n, where 
the screen and dark slides are placed for views or portraiture 
(fig. 2), unless it be preferred to have but one draw box and make 


the top and bottom doors, centre division ¢ ¢, the part 6 0 of lower 
half, and the plate box removeable, when one would suffice; this 
could be done by slight alterations in the measurements, or in 
hanging the doors differently, as by pins at the side. 
Woolston, October 19, 1859. 
peat Soe eee 
TONING POSITIVE PRINTS, 
By Joun Hzywoop. 


[Read at a meeting of the Chorlton Photographic Association, November 9, 1859.3 


Tux printing of paper positives has had some attention from me of 
late ; and, as some gentlemen of this Society may have to print a 
few proofs occasionally, it may not be uninteresting to them if I 
riefly state the method which I find both economical, and produc- 
ing results as beautiful as can be obtained by more expensive 
modes of toning. I use a solution for sensitising the paper, made 
of a sixty-grain solution of nitrate of silver to the ounce of pure 
water; to which I add a few drops of acetic acid (say ten minims 
0 six ounces of solution) ; float the paper for five minutes, then 
hang up to dry in the dark, catching the drops. These papers 
will keep in a dark cellar for two or three days. Expose in the 
pressure-frame, and print very deeply; lay in water when printed, 
and after you have finished printing for the day, wash all in one 
ray for half-an-hour, and put the washing water into a large 
Winchester quart bottle, containing some common salt, to preci- 
pitate the silver in the form of chloride, by way of saving any 
waste; then wash the prints again in running water one-quarter 
to half-an-hour, put in strong salt and water (say half water and 
half saturated solution), and wash for five minutes; then ringe in 
water, and lay the print on a glass the full size of the paper; 
after draining, brush on the toning solution with a large soft 
rush, prepared thus : — 


Bicarbonate of soda.... 
Rurelwatensecnteqse ss 


5 grains. 
1 ounce. 


S010 8 2 oc eddies ieacoqngbonsooosossocnosonienuunas! VAD aEnNar 

Chloride of sodium (P.L. strength)...20 to 40 minims. 

Pure water .....0.s..0+ ReacocRaTION : 2 ounces. 
No, 3. 

Another bottle, to contain solution chloride of gold 

Chlonidesofig oldie mane trees ie 1 grain. 

Bure iwra bere sows tpcsuevcaccesaccustec tise 1 ounce. 


or seven minims 
of No. 2 for each stereoscopic print. A stronger or weaker solution 
may be used; but a longer or shorter time will be required to pro- 
duce the desired tone. I generally let the solution lie on until all 
redness is gone and a rich purple has taken its place; but this is a 
matter of taste. Two or three pictures may be in operation at 
one time, and as they acquire the desired tone, be placed in water 
6 await the fixing solution, or they may be placed there at once. 
I make a saturated solution of hypo, and take one measure, to 
which I add two measures of ordinary water, and let the prints 
remain half an hour. Should old hypo be used, or the immersion be 
00 short, chloride of silver will remain, and on exposure to light 
he prints will change to a disagreeable dirty colour. When this 
operation is properly performed, the prints are of a pure white in 
the lights, and a clear purple-black in the shadows; but the tone 
is slightly varied by using No. 1 or No. 2 toning solution, and may 
be increased in depth by more printing, or a stronger nitrate of 
silver sensitising solution, which should be kept up in quantity by 
adding sufficient of an 80-grain solution, The prints now require 
washing ; and as there may be doubts as to the time necessary, I 
lay before you the result of an experiment made in January last. 
The print was put entire into a bowl of running water, and pieces 
cut off at the expiration of one hour, at two hours, at three hours, 
at three-and-three-quarters, and at four-and-a-half hours; the pieces 
were then mounted in their original positions, and I think you 
will perceive no difference as regards the washing in any of them. 
The mount has been exposed for some months to the summer light, 
and has had more rough usage than pictures that are esteemed 
would be liable to. I think we may now say that, with ordinary 
care, our prints will not fade away as they did not very long ago. 
The expense of a toning bath, where it can only be used for a few 
days, is rather considerable to amateurs; but by using the toning 
solution as I have described, you have no reduction going on ex- 
cept with what you are using, and you obtain a tone which is im- 
possible by employing an old bath. 


To make it more eyident, I . 
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have two prints here ready washed, and I shall now proceed to 
apply the toning solutions No. 1 and No. 2, that you may see the 
difference in them. I have collected these formule from several 
sources, and claim no originality in any way. 'T'o several [ am 
indebted for hints; I would thank those gentlemen. If any one re- 
quires information that I have omitted, I shall be very glad to 
afford it after the toning is finished. 
par Ren ba are ae ee 3 


CARBON PRINTING IN LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING 
INKS. 


By M. Assur, of Amsterdam. 

Preliminary Observations. 

Unsizep paper, by its porosity, is readily imbued with water 
throughout its entire substance. 

Those portions of the same paper upon which bichromate of 
potash, submitted to the action of light, are found, cannot be 
moistened. 

Bichromate of potash, acted upon by light, and warmed at a high 
temperature, readily receives and retains printing ink. 

Unsized paper, impressed with a picture formed by bichromate 
of potash strongly heated, and then moistened, may be inked like 
a lithographic stone, in this way :—the non-impressed parts remain- 
ing moist, reject the ink, while the impressed parts receive the ink, 
retain it, and permit of its being accumulated according to the 
degree of vigour and intensity desired. In substituting printing 
ink for transfer lithographic ink, we form a cliché or negative upon 
paper, which may be transferred to stone or metal by means of the 
autographic press. ‘The image now reversed becomes right again 
when printed. 

Unsized paper, covered with starch upon the side impressed with 
the image, has more stability to withstand the inking process, and 
is easier to remove about. 

Special Process. 
ke unsized paper, of medium thickness, and as even a texture 
as possible: plate paper answers very well—it is prepared specially 
for engravers. When the sheet is cut to the required size, mark 
the smoothest side, and then imbue it with an even coating of 
starch by means of a sponge. Suspend the paper by one corner 
to dry. 3 
It is not absolutely necessary to starch the paper, but it is pre- 
ferable, for the reasons specified in the preliminary remarks. 

Float the paper, when dried, the starched side upwards, upon a 
concentrated solution of bichromate of potash in distilled water. 
The paper immediately imbibes this solution; it is then hung up 
in a dark room to dry, placing a piece of bibulous paper at the 
lower corner, to facilitate the dripping of the fluid. 

When the paper is perfectly dry, place it, with an ordinary nega- 
tive, in a printing-frame so as to produce a picture on the starched 
side. It is desirable that the negative be very sharp and vigorous, 
without deficiency of transparency. 

At the expiration of a given time, which varies according to the 
intensity of the light and the transparency of the negative, remove 
the paper from the printing-frame when it appears to be suffi- 
ciently impressed with a reddish-brown picture, while the unim- 
pressed parts retain a fine orange-yellow colour; then immerse it 
in a dish of clean water, image upwards, and remove any bubbles 
that may form between the paper and the water. 

It must be allowed to remain in the water, covered so as to pro- 
tect it from the light, until all the bichromate of potash, not acted 
upon by the light, is dissolved out, and until the paper exhibits a 
very clear image of alight brown colour. Withdraw it from the 
water and hang it up to drafh and dry, and then place it on a piece 
of marble, heated as high as possible short of scorching the paper. 
The paper can then be smoothed with a flat iron or in a rolling- 
press. 

This heating is an important element of success, as stated in the 
preliminary remarks. 

Next moisten a sheet of unsized paper, cut to dimensions a little 
smaller than those of the impressed sheet, and lay it smoothly on 
a glass plate, and remove the excess of moisture with a piece of 
bibulous paper. 

This done, float the impressed sheet for a few moments upon 
clean water, the image uppermost, until it is thought that the 
water has penetrated the texture of the paper and softened the 
starch. Then remove it from the water and place it upon the 
moistoned paper on the glass plate, and lay over it a piece of sized 
paper, and rub it firmly all over with a handkerchief, to make the 
moisture penetrate those parts where the whites remain intact, 
and to make the impressed sheet and the moist paper upon which 
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it rests, adhere more strongly to the glass; then remove the sized 
paper so as to display the picture. Previous to this operation an 
inking-roller must be charged with lithographic ink, mixed with a 
small quantity of varnish — too much will cause the experiment to 
fail; it is then passed lightly over the paper which has been ex~- 
posed to the light, and the image soon begins to appear, becoming 
stronger with each application of the roller, in the same way as 
if a lithographic stone was submitted to this operation; and 
while it increases in intensity the whites retain their purity. If 
the first application of ink is successful, the image can be strength- 
ened without fear by adding a little more varnish to the ink. 

When the picture is sufficiently strong, float it in pure water, 
acidulated with a few drops of nitric acid, with the view of remov- 
ing all the bichromate of potash and to leave only the ink. When 
dried the positive is ready. 

If lithographic ink has been employed the design can be at once 
ransferred to the lithographic stone or zinc plate. In that case, 
he picture must not be too highly charged with ink, and spread 
very uniformly, and the washing in acidulated water must be 
omitted. The transfer is easily performed when the paper is damp, 
not wet, so that the starch may attach itself to the surface of the 
stone or metal under the lithographic press. If the picture be very 
highly sized, it can be raised without accident, leaving the impres- 
gion on the stone or metal, from which any number of copies may 
be printed. If it require retouching, it can easily be executed. 
It will be seen that for engraving on metal the system requires 
that he begin with a positive on glass; this supplies a negative on 
paper, which transfers as a negative to the metal from which posi- 
tives are printed. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS THEIR OWN ARTIFICERS. 
By THomas GULLIVER. 
No. II. 

WATER-TIGHT WASHING BATH, CAMERA STAND, && 
Tue tent described in No. 104 of the Journal will require some 
special fittings, which, with ordinary care and attention, can be 
easily made. But first a word or two respecting the selection of 
wood. Yellow pine will be about the best for all purposes, and 
should be quite dry and free from knots and shakes—of close clean 
fibre, and of a pinky tinge 
(about the first and second 
leaf from the slab or out- 
side piece of the “ baulk” 
should be chosen). % inch 
and 4inch stuff,when planed, 
will be thick enough for 
most of the work. 

The washing bath should 
be 104 inches deep, by 78 \9 
inches wide, % inch at the 
bottom and 18 inch at the 5 
top, outside measurement; p 
62 inch at top and J inch 
wide, tapering down to 
4 inch at bottom, inside 
measurément. It willtake 
a plate 9 X 6% inch, and 
will hold fourteen ounces Sy) 
of syrup water for washing the plates in. It must be firmly 
screwed together with thirty-eight screws, at intervals of about 
1% inches apart. : 
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The two side pieces, A 
and B, are of mahogany 
& inch thick, by 14 inch 
wide, also the cross piece. 


The thumb-screw is a fine 
thread swing-glass screw, 
sold at most ironmongers, 
and used in making frames 
for looking-glasses. 

In making the bath, first 
screw one side on to the ends, 
well varnishing the wood several times, and run the varnish between 
the joints when screwing up; then screw on the other side, using plenty 
of varnish; let it set for a few hours in a warm room, then trim it up 
nicely and bevil off the top; screw on the mahogany side pieces A 
and B, let in the screw nut, and screw the side pieces firm; cover 
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the cross piece © with two ply of velvet, then with thin sheet 
india-rubber and strips of leather, and with brass pins nail it 
down. Varnish it over several times and the bath will be com- 
plete. 


Of camera stands two will be wanted—the Sz, 
one with legs 4 feet 2 inches long, and the 
other 5 feet 2. The first serves for portraits 
and for the tent, the other for landscapes. ° 


The stands that are usually sold have heavy 
iron or brass tops, and birch or ash legs, and = on 
are generally constructed on a plan offering 
every impediment for packing, unpacking, and 
work, The following can be readily made, and 
are light, cheap, and convenient. The top is 
best made of mahogany, in form of a triangle 
— that is, a circular disk with three notches 
at regular intervals apart, thus :— 

The “legs” of yellow pine, 5 feet long, 
7% X 2 inch wide, six brass ferules, six screws, 
and three steel pins, are all that are wanted. 

After cutting out the top of the camera 
stand, cut six pieces of brass wire 2 inches 
long and about the thickness of a tobacco 
pipe; drive these into the mahogany top, 
each sloping a little downwards, thus: — 


Then ‘fit each of the six pieces intended for 
the legs with a brass ferule, and bore holes 
through them to fit the wires in the top; 
now sink in the three steel pins and screw 
them each with two screws; well varnish 
the legs, and when dry screw them firm with 
two large screws long enough to pass through 
both pieces forming the stand legs. The one 
large screw should be 4 inches from the bot- 
tom, and the other 2 feet 5 inches, thus a 
sufficient spring will be secured to clip the 
top of the stand. It will be, when finished, 
a good looking article, and quite as useful as 
it looks. 


Se 
THE PATENT MIRROR STHREOSCOPE. 


No one who has attended to the subject can have failed to realise 
the palpable fact, that a vast increase in the excellence and value 
of the stereographic illustrations published during the last year or 
two has been accomplished. At first, any thing that displayed 
the principle of the instrument used to view them was regarded 
with interest. The stereoscope became a household necessity : it 
was found to be universally popular; hence a demand arose for 
specimens, to enable the happy possessor of such a coveted 
treasure to display its accomplishments. In those days stereo- 
graphs were secondary considerations: they acted simply as food 
Jor the stereoscope ; but as the doctor in the play of “Le médecin 
malgré lui” remarked, with reference to the positions relatively of 
the heart and the liver, “nous avons changé tout cela.” 

The demand created was discovered to be an ever-craving appe- 
tite that grew upon that which fed it, and thus a requirement for a 
constant supply of better and still better productions set in. Theo 
demand, of course, was complied with, and eventually it occurred 
that the stereoscope and stereographs quite changed places. Pur- 
chasers ceased to buy the latter to show off the former, and began 
instead to procure stereoscopes, because they were necessary, in 
order to enjoy fully the beautiful illustrations that were every 
where offered to the public. It is also a fact worthy of note that 
the public were not slow to accept the offers. Under these cir- 
cumstances attention was naturally turned towards an improvement 
of the instrument with which to view these miniature picture gal- 
leries; and many ingenious contrivances for its more effective 
operation, whether as regards increased comfort in using, or greater 
excellence in its illusive capabilities, were brought into play. 

Tt was the case of literature over again: writers beget readers, 
who in their turn become thinkers; and thinkers give birth to 
writers — an ever-recurring cycle. So it is with stereoscopes and 
stereographs: as the excellence of the latter approaches nearer 
and nearer to perfection, the greater becomes the necessity for im- 
proved appliances wherewith to render them fully available for 
delight and instruction. 
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It is needless to pursue this theme further. We are not about to 
write a history of the stereoscope ; but we could not forbear glancing 
at the events which have led up to the production of the very 
beautiful and effective instrument which we are about to describe, 
and which we regard as being about nearly perfect of its kind as 
it is possible for any one to require. 

Tt will be remembered by many of our readers that, early in the 
current volume of THe PuHorogRrapuic JOURNAL, we described the 
achromatic stereoscope, introduced by Messrs. Smith, Beck, and 
Beck, the eminent microscope makers and opticians, of Coleman 
Street, London, The same firm is about to bring out a new form 
of stereoscope, under the title of our heading. We purpose, in a 
future number, giving an illustration of the instrument, but in 
the mean time consider it of sufficient interest to attempt a verbal 
description. : 

The original achromatic stereoscope, which may be regarded as 

a temporary fixture, if we may use such a phrase, was adapted 
rather for the purposes of displaying subjects at a soirée, where 
those present are generally in constant circulation, or for examining 
a series, by a single individual seated comfortably at his ease, with 
light conveniently adjusted, and all en régle ; but in a family party 
or friendly gathering, the great charm of such an occupation con- 
sists in the possibility of passing the instrument, charged with its 
slide, from hand to hand. 
The patent mirror stereoscope, like the other one, is furnished 
with achromatic lenses, and consists of a flat base of mahogany, or 
other ornamental wood, of about five inches by six. Above this, 
at an angle of about fifteen degrees, is a framework of wood, 
blackened, into which is set a plane silvered glass mirror; thus the 
compound base board is formed something like a wedge, being 
about one inch thick towards the eye end, and about half-an-inch 
towards the opposite edge. This arrangement allows of a certain 
small space befween the mirror and the wooden part of the base, 
and in that space another piece of wood traverses, and is arranged 
So as to slide smoothly in and out by means of a rack and pinion, 
worked by a milled head on the right side of the instrument. To 
this sliding piece, at right angles, is fastened another piece, which 
carries the achromatic lenses fitted into brass tubes, also adjustable, 
and by means of that adjustment, together with that of the rack 
and pinion before described, a very extensive range of focus is in- 
sured, so as to render the instrument suitable to every kind of 
sight. 

The arrangement for holding the slides,consists of an elegant 
light framework of blackened metal, attached to the thin edge of 
the base, and of course at right angles to it; and this is strength- 
ened by a metal strut, attached to the metal frame at one end, and 
to a piece of wood placed between the lenses at the other. This 
metal strut also subserves another purpose, viz. — that of keeping 
in place a division to shut out from each eye the possibility of its 
seeing also a portion of the picture belonging to its neighbour. 
This division is made of very finely-ground glass, and is most 
pleasing in its effect when viewing the specimens, which are sup- 
ported in place by means of a couple of highly-tempered steel 
springs. 

It will be perceived from the preceding description that there is 
no obstruction to the free admission of light from the top or either 
of the sides, and consequently this stereoscope may be used in 
almost any position of the light —that is, with the back or either 
side of the observer turned towards the source of illumination, for 
the division of ground glass previously adverted to does not per- 
ceptibly shut out any of the light, although it restricts the vision 
in the most perfect manner, ‘This weeregard as a very ingenious 
arrangement. 

When the spectator faces the source of illumination, by slightly 
inclining the instrument downwards, the mirror comes into play 
and lights up the slide perfectly; and it appears to act in @ 
way that quite removes the only objections to paper slides, 
that of rendering them strongly illuminated withont showing the 
grain of the paper—an effect no doubt owing to the cross light 
destroying the shadows which in other cases render the inequalities 
visible. 

The steel springs used to hold the slides in place are both 
mounted on a sort of minute metal bracket turning on a pivot — an 
arrangement intended to allow of their being turned aside so as to 
leave the metal frame entirely without projection of any kind. 
This is for the purpose of rendering the stereoscope available for 
examining stereographs bound in books, for which purpose it is 
adapted in the most complete manner; in fact, stereographs bound 
up with the letter-press as illustrations of the text can be ex- 
amined with as-great comfort and ease in every way by the Mirror 
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Stereoscope as ordinary slides are by the best of those now in use. 
This is no ordinary merit, and we have little doubt will act as an 
inducement to the publication of works illustrated by appropriate 
stereoscopic instead of ordinary prints. For works of travel or of 
scientific instruction, stereographic illustration would be invaluable. 

A convenient leather handle is attached to the under part of the 
base board. 

We have but one objection to make with reference to the instru- 
ment we have been endeavouring intelligibly to describe to our 
readers —it is mounted with semi lenses: we prefer them entire, 
for we hold that theoretically (and practically too) the use of a 
prismatic arrangement introduces errors that are needless; and 
though with achromatic prisms the only error of importance, 
lateral displacement of the image, can be rectified in mount- 
ing the pictures, the use of entire lenses would render special 
mounting in order to get the best effects quite unnecessary. This 
alteration may add somewhat to the cost of the instrument, but 
we should regard it as money well laid out. We shall certainly 
urge this point upon the manufacturers. At the same time, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce the Mirror Stereoscope unquestionably 
by far the most pleasant to use and most complete instrument 
of the kind that has been hitherto introduced. 
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NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 


HOLY LAND. 
No. IX. 
Mors than two weeks have elapsed since I last wrote to you, and 
Tam still lingering around Jerusalem. But I have not been idle, 
as my portfolio will show; for I have been beyond the Jordan for 
a week, and among the hills of Moab, on the east side of the Dead 
Sea, and photographed many interesting scenes. 

“Parson,” said John, “Parson, I can’t stand this; let’s be off, 
down to Nablous. I’ve had enough of this place; and so should 
you, I think.” 

“Nonsense, friend John; I have not half done. Besides, we 
must wait here a week for our letters that will be due.” 

“We can come back for them!” 

The idea was not a bad one. It was dull enough, truly, and 
getting warm, A daily stroll over Mount Zion, and along the hill 
Acra, by the Church of the Sepulchre; an evening seat on the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, to watch the sun go down beyond 
the city ; a profound sleep, with dreams of old glories all night — 
these were the daily variations of my photographic business, and 
for these I was willing to exchange a ride over the hills on the 
north of Jerusalem. 

So we went. 

Mounting at day-break, we emerged from the Damascus gate in 
the cold grey light of dawn, and crossed Mount Scopus as the sun 
was shedding splendour on the eastern walls of the city. 

Our troop of Bedouins was in fine spirits. They had been 
begging us to move northward, and were not aware that this was 
but a ride and a return. 

We slaked our thirst at the Well of Beeroth, if I mistake not the 
ancient name —a, fine fountain on the south side of the hills which 
were once the site of Bethel. 

The sun was high up when we-passed the place of Jacob's sleep, 
and we paused not till late in the afternoon. ‘The road was 
miserable nearly every inch of the way. ‘The hardihood of our 
Arabian horses is incredible. One-fourth of this day’s labour 
would have knocked up the best horses of any other breed. But 
we rode into the valley of Nablous almost as fresh as when we left 
Jerusalem, though it was a ten hours’ ride. 

Three times on the route we passed the spots where our friends 
had encamped. Can I speak adequately of the interest which such 
a spot possesses? A still valley—a place where the breezes seem 
to linger with delight —is made far more interesting by the fact 
that a little while ago it was the home of some pilgrim from far 
lands, whose tent was pitched here —who slept, and dreamed, and 
woke, and prayed here, and passed on, and left the valley for me 
to come into, and wonder who he was, and where and whither his 
pilgrimage. 

We rode up the valley till we came to a spot where another val- 
ley crossed it from the west to the east. This latter is the Valley 
of Shechem. At the point of crossing it is one of the most 
interesting places in this holiest land of earth. 

Its interest dates from remote time. It was here that Jacob 
digged a ‘well, and here gave to Joseph a piece of land. The title 
to that little piece of land has changed hands often since then, and 


would be now somewhat difficult to trace; but passing over un- 
known and obscure owners, it is not to be doubted that this is the 
land of Joseph. Here, too, was his grave. The Moslems have a 
rude mud-and-stone structure enclosing one of their common grave 
mounds, which they point out as the tomb of the lord of Egypt. 
Té stands out in the plain, and without doubt, is on the land of 
Joseph; and I know no reason to deny that it may with some fit- 
ness be considered near the locality of his grave. 

A little way from it, on the side of Mount Gerizim, is the Well 
of Jacob, where Christ met the Samaritan woman. He was travel- 
ling up the valley from Jerusalem, and arrived at this spot, where 
He rested while His disciples went up the side valley to make pur- 
chases in the city, and awaited their return. The side valley is 
a ravine between Mount Gerizim on its south and Mount Ebal 
on its north —the mountains of blessing and cursing. Both are 
desolate and uninteresting. The valley is fruitful,fand the. grain 
on its fields looks well. 

Turning sharply round the spur of Mount Gerizim we rode at an 
easy gallop toward the walls of Nablous, which is the modern re- 
presentative of ancient Shechem. Rattling through the city, 
cursed by women and boys who scampered out of our furious way, 
we found the tents of our friends pitched on the usual travellers’ 
camp-ground, just without the walls on the west side of the city. 
They were absent, so. we took possession sans ceremonie. 

Their servants obeyed our orders without hesitation, and in 
fifteen minutes we had a smoking dinner on the tent table, flanked 
by a bottle of claret, to which we were doing justice, when they 
returned from making a visit, and were greatly astonished to find 
their tent and dinner in possession of the Philistines. 

But not displeased, if we may believe them. 

What a delightful evening we had of it, all going down the val- 
ley together to the Well of Jacob! The moonlight was clear and 
fine for two or three hours, and the old mountains lifted their heads 
into a serene sky, as if they had something akin to it in their own 
antiquity and the grandeur of their story. 

The scene was picturesque. We were all on horseback. Our 
Bedouins rode in two bodies — one before, the other behind us. 

We seated ourselves at the well, and made the night musical 
with our discourse of the loved ones at home. But how often has 
this atmosphere been defiled since it vibrated with the voice of 
the Son of the Father, uttering the sublime mysteries of spiritual 
worship. 

We slept, John and I, in the town, in a miserable hole, surrounded 
by half-a-dozen Greek Christians and some thousands of fleas. The 
night was, in brief, hideous. In the morning we went to see the 
synagogue of the Samaritans, of whom a miserable remnant yet 
worship God in the city of their fathers. A queer old man showed 
us an old book, which he said was in the autograph of a grandson 
of Aaron—though his voice was so cracked and his Arabic so 
poor (or so good) that perhaps we misunderstood it: itis probably 
he said—a grandson of Adam. An incredible antiquity is claimed 
for it, and non credo. 

We breakfasted with our friends—stewed chickens, stewed mut- 
ton, a capital loaf of bread, an omelet, and coffee that was fit 
drink for Mahomet himself, Then we rode over to Samaria, a gay 
cavalcade. : 

The city of the Kings of Israel is almost gone. A few relics of 
its ancient splendour remain, especially long rows of columns, 
running half-way around the lofty bluff on which the city stood, 
and marking, perhaps, the line of one of its most splendid avenues. 
A ruined gateway at the western extremity of this row of columns, 
looking out to the distant sea where the ships of the world ride in 
the wind, and the mariners of nations lately born laugh at the 
faded splendour of the city of Omri. 

No need that I should point out to you the passages of Holy 
Writ which we read on the hills of Samaria — prophecies that have 
had their literal fulfilment a thousand years. You know, or ought 
to know, them all. 

The modern Samaritans are a fierce and furious race of men. 
They surrounded us with demands for money before we were 
fairly out of the city, and when-we paid no attention they grew 
insolent. As we rode out of the place, a tall fellow attempted to 
seize the bridle of John’s horse. John pressed the animal with 
his knee, and at a leap brought himself within reach of the 
scoundrel’s skull. I heard a dull heavy blow, and saw him go 
recling down. Then a cry rose that rang through the village. We 
put the ladies under Hassan’s charge, and they plunged rapidly 
down the steep hill side, while we guarded the pass against the 
advancing villagers. We three were a host in such acase. We 
argued the matter a moment, until a stone came from the crowd 
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and struck John’s horse somewhat heavily. He replied with a ball 
from his revolver, aimed at the man who threw it, but missed him. 
It was as well, for the crowd scattered in a twinkling, and left to 
us the field. As we descended to the plain a gun was fired from 
a loop-hole in the old church of John the Baptist, now a mosque. 
We sent three balls against the walls, and then Samaria was 
silent. 10% 


Meetings of Societies, 


LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


AN ordinary Meeting of the above Society was held on Tuesday, 

the Ist instant. 

anes Lord Chief Baron Sir Freprrtcx Pouocg, President, in the 
air. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Viscountess Jocelyn, Frederick J. Smith, Esq., Capt. Rooke 
(Scots’ Fusileer Guards), F. Joubert, Esq., Braham La Mert, Esq., 
Alfred Read, Hsq., and C. Silvi, Esq., were duly elected members 
of the Society. 

The Secretary read a letter, signed “One of the Collodion 
Photographers,” from which we extract the fo lowing :— 

‘Pray, sir, stir up the profession to an act of bare justice! Enriched 
by Mr. Archer’s invention, surely we shall feel a pleasure in sending his 
children into the world in a position equal to that which they might 
have attained had their father followed his original profession. Surely 
we are strong and numerous enough as a body, professional and amateur, 
to support three little children! £50 per annum for each child would pro- 
bably be sufficient to provide them with a first-class education, so that 
£100 per annum would be wanted in addition to the Government £50. 
This amount could be raised at once, if 200 photographers would sub. 
scribe 10s. each per annum, or 100 photographers £1, 1s. each; but 1 
should think there must be in Great Britain more than 200 well-to-do 
photographers, who owe their present gains mainly to the discovery of 
the late Mr. Archer. 

“T have at present seven photographic businesses, each yielding a cer- 
tain amount of income, and will therefore subscribe seven half-guineas 
or guineas per annum, during the next 10 or 15 years, if 200 or even 100 
photographers will also subscribe a halfeuinea or guinea per annum. 
For my own part, in rendering to the children so small a homage to their 
father’s memory, seeing I cannot give them back their father, I should 
look on the money each year as a payment —a poor payment —a very 
bare act of justice. 3 

P.S.—I forgot to say that I would 
now invested, but let it accumulate ag 
children when they become of age.” 

The SECRETARY mentioned that the writer of the letter had 
communicated his name in confidence. 

The CHarMan stated that he regretted there was no paper to 
be read at this meeting, and announced that there were two or 
three gentlemen who had promised to make communications at the 
next meeting, one of whom was Mr. Ennel, and then asked if any 
member had any oral communication to make to the Society. 

Mr. Roger Funton said he saw many gentlemen present who no 
doubt had been working hard during the recess. Before they parted 
after the last meeting the question of lenses occupied much atten- 
tion; and, to commence a discussion, he would state that he him- 
self had been working wiih three of Ross's orthographic lenses, 
and comparing them with others of the old form by the same 
maker, he (Mr. Fenton) felt bound to confess that for landscapes 
he preferred the old combination. He had tried the orthographic 
lens for portratis and for copying, and in the latter application found 
that if the picture were not too large the lines were certainly very 
correct; but-in forcing the lens to cover a surface beyond that 
which it was legitimately intended for, as is frequently necessary 
for landscape work, the distortion of the lines produced by the or- 
paserephic lens was more offensive than that by the meniscus 

orm. 

It also had the great defect that it would not give the fore- 
ground and distance with anything like a sharp definition. ‘There 
should be a certain limit for distance, within which every object 
might be rendered comparatively distinct, and with the ortho- 
graphic lens he could not get sufficient depth of focus to satisfy him 
as an artist. If by using a small stop any one had been able to 
produce satisfactory results, he (Mr. Fenton) would feel obliged by 
his communicating the result of his experience to the Society. 

There had been a lens constructed by Mr. Sutton which had been 
said to produce great results; perhaps if any one were present 


Propose not to touch the money 
capital to be divided among the 


who had been working with such a lens, he would favour the 
meeting by a statement of his opinion respecting it. 
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Mr. Beprorp had employed the orthographic lens very little this 
summer, because when he had previously tied it he found that it 
possessed very few, if any, advantages over the old landscape 
combination. There might be some advantage in rendering archi= 
tecture, and in other cases where there were flat surfaces, with less 
convergence of the vertical lines. For aeenes in his opinion, 
the old form of lens was decidedly the best, both in depth of focus 
and in sharpness. The same result might be obtained by the 
orthographic lens; but in otder to accomplish it the lens must be 
“stopped down” to stch an extent as to make the increased tinie 
of exposure become of serious importance. : 

Mr. SHaporT thought it advisable, in a discussion on lenses, first 
of all to determine what are the qualities réqiiired in a landcape 
lens? Then they would be in a condition to judge whether opera- 
tors had conducted their examinations in such a manner as to allow 
of lenses of different construction being fairly compared the one 
with the other. 

There were certain qualities in a landscape lens which might be 
regarded as absolutely essential : — fair correction of the spherical 
aberration to insure good definition was one; absence of all but a 
moderate amount of distortion was a second point. With regard 
to rendering foreground and distance both tolerably perfect it 
seemed to be forgotten, or not understood, that it is a question of 
actual and not of angular aperture — the reason being sufficiently 
evident; for with any construction of lens a large aperture in use 
is equivalent to taking a picture from two or more points of view, and 
superposing the results, thus introducing a painful amount of con« 
fusion, because objects in the foreground, if viewed from opposite 
side of a large aperture, would eclipse different portions of the dis- 
tance. This was a fact that could be verified by any one, whether 
acquainted with optical science or not. 

In delineating flat objects, or those situated nearly in one plane, 
the preceding observation did not apply, as angular and not 
actual aperture would be that subject to limitation. In near and 
distant objects delineated by a lens with an aperture of two-and-a- 
half inches, a confusion would ensue to the extent of the super- 
position of the picture seen by the right eye upon that by the left, 
or, in other words, equivalent to that of placing a pair of stereo- 
graphs one upon the other. 

He made these remarks because he perceived there existed a 
little confusion of ideas upon this point. 'To compare a lens of 
large size and long focus with one of small size and short focus 
required certain allowances and conditions of operation to be fairly 
adjusted. 

With regard to the orthographic lens he thought there was one 
point which had been overlooked by Mr. Fenton in his statement, 
In noticing that the foreground was not well rendered by it, he 
did not state whether he had used a camera with a swinging back: 
certainly without it, when an orthographic lens was employed, to 
delineate a foreground with moderate distinctness as well as dis- 
tance ought not to have been expected. One of the principal uses 
of the orthographic lens was, that with regard to architectural sub- 

jects, the photographer could rarely get to a sufficient distance 
from the object to include the whole properly on his plate. It was 
very curious that the defect of that lens could, in such cases, be 
actually turned to account. It was well known that parallel ver- 
tical lines, copied with an orthographic lens, curved with their ex- 
tremities diverging from each other. In taking a square tower 
with a camera looking upwards, furnished with an ordinary lens, a 
cone would be produced; but as an orthographic lens, if placed 
horizontally, would cause the upper part to appear wider than the 
centre, so by directing it somewhat upwards (a great convenience 
when space is contracted) the lines would then become again 
nearly parallel. 

There was also one advantage which he did not recollect to 
have been hitherto noticed — that by removing the back combina- 
tion of an orthographic lens and reversing the position of the re- 
mainder, an ordinary landscape lens was produced of much shorter 
focus; so that by procuring an orthographic lens, two lenses were 
in effect obtained, one of which could be applied to a small camera, 
which was sometimes a convenience when away from home. 

The SEcRETARY stated that he had received a letter from M. 
Joubert, who had that evening been elected a member, and who 
had invented anew mode of printing which he termed “Phototype.” 
M. Joubert stated in his letter that he had obtained a result which 
he would show if Dr. Diamond would pay him a visit. He (the 
Secretary) had seen the result, but M. Joubert did not describe 
the mode of production. The inventor also says he will present to 
each of the subscribers of the Journal of the Photographic Society a 


Specimen proof, to which end he will at his own expense supply 
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the Society with three thousand prints in time for distribution 
with the ensuing number of the Journal. Copies from original 
engravings or from the life can be produced in large numbers, 
quickly, and at a very cheap rate —in fact a very large number 
were able to be taken off ina few hours: 


. ee 
MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Ta Annual Meeting of this Society was held on the 2nd instant, 
at the House of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 36, George 
Street, when Mr. SippBoTHam presided. 

Mr. Mann, the Honorary Secretary, read the Annual Report of 
the Society, of which the following is a copy: — 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tue Council of the Manchester Photographic Society, in presenting the 
Annual Report for the past year, have great pleasure in congratulating 
the members upon the satisfactory state of the funds, the Treasurer’s 
Accounts showing a surplus of £29, 14s. 8d. 

The number of members during the past year has not been so great, 
but it is hoped that there will be a considerable increase this session. 

During the past year the meetings have been well attended, and the 
attention of the members has been principally occupied by general and 
very interesting discussions, upon the merits of the various processes 
aud other discoveries in photography; and numerous apparatus have been 
exhibited to the members, comprising the latest inventions and improve- 
ments. Mr. Dorrington read a very interesting paper on printing glass 
transparencies, the results of numerous experiments made by himself 
and Mr, T. H. Nevill. 

The Report of the Committee appointed to experiment on the various 
keeping processes was laid before the Society early last session, deciding 
in favour of the Taupenot or collodio-albumen process, as being the best 
process discovered for landscape photography. 

At one of the meetings, Mr. Dancer brought an improved lantern with 
achromatic lenses, and the requisite apparatus for exhibiting transpa- 
rencies, a great number of which (the production of the members of 
the Society), were shown upon the screen, making a very interesting 
exhibition, and enabling the members to judge of the kind of transpa- 
rencies best suited for the lantern. 

Mr. Sidebotham made some remarks on micro-photographs, claiming 
for our member, Mr. Dancer, the originating of these beautiful produc- 
tions, and brought forward letters and specimens proving beyond a doubt 
that such was the case. 

A large number of very excellent photographs have been presented 
by the members to the Society’s portfolio during the past’ session, the 
same forming now a valuable collection, and constituting a very interest- 
ing record of the progress made by our Society in the photographic art. 

Perhaps the most curious discovery made during the last year was 
that by our member, Mr, Young, that plates prepared and exposed can 
have the soluble iodide removed, and then be developed by daylight. 
Mr. Young’s experiments have been repeated and verified by several of 
our members and also by members of the French and other photographic 
societies, and several theories put forth on the subject; but we are not 
aware that any practical use has been made of this curious fact: it would 
be well if some of our members would take this matter up, and carefully 
experiment upon it, so as to make it somewhat more than a mere photo- 
graphic curiosity. 

The year that has passed is not remarkable for any great discovery in 
photography; but rather for the effort made to perfect the processes already 
known. The dry processes, as they are generally called, have been much 
attended to and improved upon, and the ground cleared from many of the 
so called new ones; and from the letters in the journals and other sources, 
it appears that the decision of the public is in accordance with the report 
of our committee appointed to examine the subject, viz., that the collodio- 
albumen is in every respect the’ best dry process. One matter of consi- 
derable importance has been made public during the year, by an anony- 
mous correspondent of the Jowrnal of the Photographic Society, Number 
82, page 258, and subsequently verified by Mr. Hannaford and other 
members of the North London Photographic Association, viz.—that 
plates prepared with nitrate of silver, and then dipped in a solution of 
chloride, so as to reduce all the pure silver to a chloride, are still in a 
high degree sensitive to light: this rather interferes with some of our 
previous notions, and opens quite a new field of experiment. Some of our 
members have been experimenting in this direction with different degrees 
of success: the results will no doubt be laid before our Society during 
this session. 

The paper printing process is at last, thanks to Mr. Hardwich and Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte, now on a proper basis. The alkaline toning baths appear 
to satisfy all requirements ; and although time alone can be the true test, 
there is every reason to believe that prints carefully prepared and toned by 
. these processes are permanent, and it is to be hoped that photographers 
generally will at once discard the old toning baths. Carbon printing 
appears to be almost forgotten: some prints produced by our members 
were better than any we have seen by the originator of the process; 
but the difficulty, uncertainty, and unsatisfactory nature of the results, 
in comparison with silver prints, has caused the process to be laid aside. 


Several specimens of photography applied to engraving and litho- 
graphy have been published in the journals during the year: they aré 
curious in a scientific point of view; but if as we suppose, they ate to be 
taken as good specimeris of the process, they ate yet far from equalling 
éngraving by hand for book illustration, or photographic prints for the 

ortfolio: 
: Our report would be incomplete were we to omit to refer to Tue 
Puorograrnic Journat, the special organ of our Society, and to thank 
our worthy Editor, Mr. Shadbolt, for the interest he takes in calling 
attention to any matters of importance brought before our meetings. 


The Honorary Srcrerary then read the Treasurer’s accounts, 
when it was unanimously resolved that the report and accounts be 
approved of and adopted by the meeting. 

The PRESIDENT called the attention of the members to the sub- 
ject of the election of the Council for the present session. He said 
there was no definite rule as to the way in which the election should 
be conducted, and thought it would be as well for the members to 
come to some resolution as to the manner of conducting the future 
elections He was himself in favour of a general ballot; but as they 
were not prepared that evening with any lists of the members of 
the Society, the Council had prepared a list of the names of the 
Council they recommended for the present year. If any member 
wished he could offer objections to any or the whole of the names 
if he thought proper, and move any amendment to the same. 

After being proposed and seconded, the list was unanimously 
agreed upon by the meeting. 

The following are the names of the Council elected for this 
session ; — 


President. 
The Lorp Bishop of MANCHESTER. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Josera SmpEBoTHAM, Esq. 
J. B. Dancer, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
James P. Jouve, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. 
ARTHUR Netp, Esq. 
H. E. Roscor, Esq., B.A. 
W. C. Wintramson, Esq., F.R.S. 
Council. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
THE VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Mr. J. Compron, Jun. | Mr. T. H, Nevitt, 
» SAMUEL CoTTAM, } » A. PATTERSON, 
» J. DALE, | », JOHN Parry, 
» J. DORRINGTON, | » J. J. PYNE, 
» G. Hieains, | » FE. Losier, 
Fie) oe LGN, » H. Youne, 
» 2. MABLEY, » S. W. WILLIAMSON, 
», JAMES MupD, » G. WARDLEY. 


Treasurer. 
Mr. EpWYN OFFER. 


Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. EDWARD MANN. 


The thanks of the meeting were then voted to the officers for 
their services during the past year. 

A resolution was then agreed to by the meeting that the an- 
nual meeting be always for the future held on the first Wednesday 
in October. It was then moved and carried that four of the Council 
who have attended the least number of council meetings retire 
annually from the Council, and that they be rendered ineligible for 
re-election during the next year. 

After a general discussion as to how the Council should be 
elected on future occasions, a resolution was passed as follows;— 
“That a list containing the names of the members of the Society 
should be supplied to each of the members, and that each member 
mark the names of those he wishes to be on the Council.” 

The PRESIDENT then made a suggestion that, as the funds of the 
Society were in a very satisfactory state, he thought it might be 
desirable to reduce the amount of the subscription to half-a-guinea, 
and half-a-guinea entrance fee, when, after some discussion, it was 
formally resolved upon and carried. 

One of Mr. Sutton’s new symmetrical. triplet lenses, was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Pyne, which the President explained, and stated the 
manner in which he had tested its capabilities, and that he was 
considerably disappointed with it — much light being lost, a very 
small field given, and no very sharp focal point. 

Mr. Dancer made some comments upon experiments he had 
made with Ross’s orthographic lenses, and said he had found the 
lenses gave very different results by varying the distances between 
the lenses; he also thought a lens should not be judged of by 
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simply examining the picture on the grey glass, but that a photo- 
graph should be taken in order to form a correct opinion. 

Mr. Maney said he thought dry plates were not so accurate as 
wet collodion for testing the quickness of a lens, as a picture 
under-exposed might often be fully developed by a dry process. 

Mr. DANcER agreed with Mr. Mabley, for he had noticed that 
pictures taken on dry plates in a stereoscopic camera with twin 
lenses and different apertures often showed a very slight differ- 
ence when developed. 

The PRESIDENT then explained several instances where dry plates 

had been accidentaly exposed for a very few seconds, and yet 

traces of the picture were found mixed up with the after-exposed 
icture. 

? Mr. WARDLEY stated several similar cases which had occurred to 

him. 

After a vote of thanks to the President the proceedings closed. 


aoe 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tur monthly meeting of the above Association was held on 
Wednesday evening, the 9tk instant; Mr. Rogerson in the chair. 
After reading the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
confirmed, 
Mr. JoHN Heywoop read a paper On Toning Positive Prints. 
[See page 282.] 
A very interesting discussion followed. The meeting considered 
the No. 2 solution the most approved. 
Mr. WARDLEY said they all knew the result of the old toning 
bath, and he should like to know how these prints were affected by 
lapse of time. He was of opinion they would remain as they were. 
Mr. Luoyp then exhibited a very neat apparatus for copying 
a picture by gaslight. It consisted of a quarter-plate camera, 
elongated, to which a lens and a tin cone were fitted to the mount- 
ing, over which was a semicircle of gas tubing, perforated. This 
was fed by a flexible tube from a common gas-burner. The appa- 
ratus would copy a picture in from eight to twelve minutes. It 
was thought the best contrivance yet exhibited, as the light was 
uniform, and could be used by day or night. 

Mr. WARDLEY exhibited a frame for printing transparent stereo- 
graphs from an uncut negative, invented by Mr. Compton. 
Mr. Hooper exhibited an amusing toy for photographers’ use, 
to froth albumen and please the children: when the frother was 
turned a dancing figure expanded. This caused much amusement. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the meeting. 


Bractical Justeuctions on Coloring Dhotographs, 
By Atrrep H. Watt. 


CREP AS EME enV ely, 
WATER COLOURS. 

Preliminary Observations. 

ALTHOUGH we are now fairly afloat in our practical studies, you 
will not, as I have before said, derive much benefit from,my in- 
structions if they are merely confined to material colours, their 
uses and modes of application. Inits place I have already spoken 
of the relative value of colours, of their effects in combination, 
their characteristic peculiarities, &c.. (see the chapters on colour 
and pigments). I must now say a few words upon the proper 
perception of colour in nature. 

It is so common in observing the various objects about us to take 
for granted certain general ideas as to their respective colours that 
a more thoughtful habit of perceiving is one of the first and most 
important qualities to be acquired by the student. As he learns to 
see artistically, and catch 

: Those tend'rer tints that shun the careless eye, 

he will experience no surprise at the raw, crude, unnatural appear- 
ance presented by his early efforts, nor any longer feel at a loss to 
account for such failures. 

The education of the eye must accompany that of the hand, or 
all my efforts are vain, and all the time you may spend in reducing 
these instructions to practice will be so much of man’s most pre- 
cious gift wasted. 
The best means of acquiring what is familiarly known as “an eye 
forzcolour,” is by the careful and thoughtful fobservations of every 
object around you, and the study of such paintings* as are cele- 


* See maxim No, 12, 
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brated for their colouring — not the first without the last, nor the 
last without the first, but both —not slightly, briefly, and at long 
intervals, but deeply, lingeringly, and frequently. You must be 
thoroughly in earnest or you will fallinto that mechanical drudgery, 
something better perhaps than house painting, but infinitely less 
respectable, and far, very far below anything artistic, There is no 
medium. 

There are unfortunately those who wll preach that old-fashioned, 
pernicious doctrine that “artists are born and not made” — whose 
mischevious appeals to egotism, idleness, and ignorance, find with 
the many too ready a hearing. Some hug it to them because it 
flatters their vanity —they are “the chosen of the earth;” others 
because it is a salve to their consciences for procrastination — 
“Oh! ican doit in no time, when I like; there’s no hurry.” Others, 
again, because it is an excuse for failures, due only to a want of 
energy and perseverance. ‘To refer to a quotation already given 
in my maxims :—“There is a degree of impiety in pleading a want 
of faculties, when the real want is proper industry and method to 
make right use of them.” Labour is the only price of excellence 
in every department of our knowledge, and if you are prepared to 
pay this price, and come to your work with a bold heart and 
patient love, I will guarantee you a measure of success fairly pro- 
portionate to your efforts. It would be easy to illustrate my opinion 
on this subject by reference to the lives of eminent painters, but it 
would lengthen my digression too seriously. Believe me, I do not 
speak ignorantly, but like that amiable young-old gentleman in 
“Bleak House,” from “the deep wells of my experience.” Without 
being controversial or disputative, I desire to deal honestly with you 
(asa guarantee of thisintention I appended my name to these papers), 
and this should not be, did I fail to warn you against this pretty 
piece of fanciful theorising which age and popularity has rendered 
80 mischevious, as this theory of providential partiality certainly 
is. A predisposition for the study of art may have its origin in 
peculiar circumstances connected with early life; but with average 
intellect, manly courage, and a more than ordinary share of perse- 
verance, I can see no reason in nature why victory should not 
crown the “good fight.” 

To return. If you possess a photographic camera, examine the 
image of any object or person in sunshine upon the ground glass, 
and mark well the wondrous brilliancy of the mysteriously-blended 
tints and colours; or the countless variety of shades and tints 
which go to make up that which the uneducated eye recognises, 
in a misty indefinite idea, as “flesh colour.” Such émages are capital 
studies. 

When you examine paintings, optical images, or the realities of 
nature, bring to the task the principles of art, which have been 
discovered or supported by the great artists of past ages, and test 
their value for yourself — humbly yet boldly, for there is no real 
energy, no true perseverance, without conviction. The traveller who 
ts conscious that he knows the right road travels quickly ; but the way- 
farer in an unknown path goes with slow, hesitating steps, and is often 
brought to the extreme verge of the gulf— despair. 

In studying from pictures, beware of indiscriminate imitation, 
and never copy the style or system of any one master until you 
have carefully matured your own judement on his productions. 

That you may not, with many, think it an unconquerable dis- 
advantage to colour upon the photograph, I must remind you that 
most of the great old masters, and many of our best modern painters, 
completed their pictures in monochrome before they coloured them. 
This fact has been vouched for by very high authorities. * My 
friend, Mr, H. Keens — himself a most excellent colourist —in a 
little MS. work upon this subject, says: —“ Titian frequently com- 
menced his pictures by painting them entirely with black and white, 
thus satisfying his eye with the chiaroscuro of his work previous to 
applying colour. Photography now furnishes the artist with images 
possessing the most beautiful gradations of light and shade, quite 
equal to the black and white paintings of that prince of painters; 
and, ifhe can bend his proud scorn of the humble camera to accept 
its valuable aid, he has now fair scope for emulating that great 
master, and may advance modern art to an equality with the best 
productions of his predecessors.” 

Tam afraid that Titians are not very easily “made” by any pro- 
cess, but I do believe that artists who can devote their whole ener- 
gies solely to colour, will by-and-bye greatly surpass those the 
greater part of whose life and nearly the whole of whose best 
energies are swallowed up in the study of correct drawing, in light 


* Sir J. Reynolds, Merimee, Field, Mr. T. Sheldrake, and many others. The fact is 
also supported by the discovery of unfinished pictures and the cxamination of damaged 
ones by Van Eyek, Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci, Fra Bartolemev, Guido, Rubens, 
Rapheel, Titian, and others, 
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and shade; for so deep and subtle a subject is that of colour that it 
is not easy to devote to it too much time. 

With these few preliminary remarks by way of advice and 
encouragement we will enter upon our lessons in water colours. 

The method of execution adopted in water colours varies with 
almost every artist who uses them, I shall more particularly re- 
commend that species of manipulation with which I am most 
familiar, 

The first thing to be done is to select 

MATERIALS. 

Brushes for water colours are prepared in hog’s-hair, camel’s-hair, 
and sable, in quills and in tin ferules: some are long and tapering, 
others short and thick, some flat, others round. The hog’s-hair 
brushes are of service in the use of body colours to lay broad, flat 
tints, the camel’s-hair for large washes of colour; and the sable 
for the finer work, for which also select the best French sables. 
Sable pencils are dark brown and light red in colour— the former 
are the softer and the latter the stronger kind. With the ex- 
ception of such pencils as are necessarily very small, for the putting 
in of minute markings and outlines, choose as large a brush as you 
can conveniently work with, as by so doing you obtain a full, broad 
touch, infinitely superior to the “scratchy effect” caused by the 
use of those too small and fine. When purchasing pencils, ascertain 
in the first place that the hairs are of a proportionate length, then 
dip their ends in water, work them to a point on your thumb-nail 
and ascertain if it forks or divides, and see whether, after pressure, 
it springs back to its original form; if thus tested, and it neither forks 
nor fails in its elasticity, it is a good and valuable servant and must 
be retained. A flat camel’s-hair brush or two should be procured 
for washing and sizing. Be careful not to leave them in the water, 
and rinse them from colour before putting them aside. A stiffish 
brush, somewhat worn at the point, is best for “hatching.” 


The author of the preceding paper has, in order to render his commu- 
nications of greater practical value, kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of, and give advice to, students in colowring, through the medium 
of these pages, for which purpose specimens may be sent, with a 
stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. Watt, Esq., 
11, Tue Terrace, Watworta. 


Miss D. (Kingsland) — The background I recommended in a previous 
number must be painted with more turpentine than oil, in order that it 
may dry with but little gloss. In a carefully manipulated negative its 
effect for transparency and softness cannot be excelled. Do not place it 
too near your sitter. 

ALABASTRINO — As your question does not bear directly upon my pro- 
vince, I ought, doubtless, to hand over your epistle to the editor for its 
reply ; however, I will break a rule to say, that such productions have the 
certainty of destruction in their very elements. If preserved carefully, 
and excluded from light, they may — and do — last some time; but even 
then you will find them vary in appearance with the state of the atmos. 
phere. I am proud to own acquaintanceship with Mr. G. W. Simpson, 
but never heard him claim the inyention of these pictures — nor do I 
think this gentleman has ever publicly stated that they would be found, 
“under all circumstances,” perfectly permanent. 

Joun Brunt — It is a good print for colouring, but it is spoilt beyond 
the hope of recovery for water colours, by an abominable “ French back- 
ground ” — one of the most inartistic and tasteless of photographic blun- 
ders. What would you say of an artist who cut out the figures from his 
water-colour sketches to stick them upon a piece of stained paper? The 
painter who did this would be laughed to scorn—and why should not the 
photographer? By another proceeding he produces results exactly similar: 
he cuts out his “ dummy,” and lays it over his printed figure to protect it, 
while the hitherto protected background, in its turn, is exposed to light ; 
and thus two hard edges are brought into contact, leaving a black or a 
white outline of more or less distinctness (according to the operator's 
skill — but always horribly distinct), quite round the figure, causing that 
which would otherwise appear the gently retiring boundary of vision to 
seem like the sharp palpable edge given by scissors, which, in fact, it is. 
I did hope such childish inventions had vanished before the increasing 
spread of correct taste and good sense. Another reason against these 
backgrounds will be found in the fact, that flat smooth surfaces advance 
instead of retiring, as all behind the principal figure should of course do. 
Care and cleanliness will always command at least a passably clean back- 
ground; and if in the print you find white spots, a fine brush, with a 
little colour, will enable you to “touch them out.” Should the spots 
prove black, touch them out in the negative with opaque colour, that they 
may be white in the printed positive. I can only advise you to get 
another print, for however streaky or spotty its genuine background may 
be, you will find less trouble in painting these defects out than in destroy- 
ing the harsh black or white line round the image. 

A ScHoon or Desten-Srupent — Photographic colouring is, in com- 
petent hands, very remunerative, At present too many inferior colourists 


are engaged by photographers; but I believe the fact originates in the 
dearth of really artistic colourists. I can therefore honestly advise you to 
persevere. 

M. Manston — When refering to the use of dry colours, I asserted that 
I had never seen them applied with good effect to paper. I can scarcely 
regret haying done so, as the fact promises to renew an acquaintance I had 
the pleasure of making some years since with the above-named veteran 
colourist. M. Mansion has shown me some exquisitely beautiful specimens 
of dry colouring on paper. My own practice on paper has been chiefly 
with water and oil, and the few experiments I once made on the same 
with dry colours did not encourage me to proceed, I therefore as fairly 
stated my convictions in the words above referred to, as I now do a fact 
on the other side, 

J. P.— Although you may wish to study in water colours alone, I 
would not advise you to neglect the chapters already given, I cannot just 
now remember in which number they commenced, Begin with large 
heads, and remember Pope’s words — 

«_______._. Failing is no shame, 
And cowardaice alone is loss of fame.” 


A Drawine-Master — For dry colours size the print first, and varnish 
just as you would upon collodion. The pumice-stone powder gives a 
tooth to the surface. 


a, 


Petters to x Young Bbhotographer. 


No. XXIII. 
My par Husepius, 

Let us return to business, and talk of processes, and 
methods, manipulations, and formule, as best suits your taste and 
curiosity. The man who can invent a new process superior to any 
we possess deserves the reward the monarch promised to him who 
could invent a new pleasure. What we appear most to want is a 
really infallible mechanical process; such as will suit those who 
are deficient in aptness, manipulatory skill, taste, judgment, and 
every other intellectual quality. We want something “adapted to 
the meanest capacity,” like shuffling a pack of cards, or winding up 
a clock. I know a certain self-dubbed professor who could invent 
such a process if he were to set about it; but he won't try! 
Therefore the awkward squad of would-be photographers must 
bide their time, till the ,professor, moved by their sufferings, falls 
into the melting mood. 

Let us talk of paper — waxed-paper, if you will, as that appears 
to possess great attractions in your eyes. You know that when 
paper is oiled or varnished it becomes much more transparent 
than before: to what this result is owing I shall not now attempt 
to explain, as the cause is much too recondite for your tender 
understanding. Well, then, oiled-paper is much too troublesome to 
operate with in aqueous solutions, obviously from their mutual re- 
pellent qualities: waxed-paper is much less so, therefore we em- 
ploy wax to embue our paper with, and render it translucent, and 
tougher, or parchment-like. Ifthe paper be selected of suitable 
quality, you may obtain negatives on waxed-paper which will 
yield positives as good, and some think even better, of many classes 
of subjects than those obtained from glass negatives. ‘They are 
softer, that is, there is less sharpness, which in architectural sub- 
jects is a great advantage. ‘The only objection to the waxed- 
paper process is, that'it is slower than collodion or albumen; still, 
for architectural subjects it has become, in consequence of improved 
manipulation, quite quick enough for all reasonable purposes. 

The principles of photography on waxed-paper are the same as 
those of collodion or albumen; the paper is substituted for glass, 
and the sensitising agents are applied direct to the surface of the 
medium instead of being mixed with a vehicle like albumen and 
collodion. The object is to obtain on the surface of the paper an 
even layer of iodide of silver, upon which the image is received and 
impressed, and afterwards developed by suitable agents. The 
methods of obtaining this layer of iodide are very numerous,. but 
good results may be arrived at by those I shall now proceed to 
describe. 

One advantage possessed by waxed-paper is, that it may bo 
preserved in a sensitised condition for a considerable space of time ; 
because the wax preserves the organic matter from the action of 
the salts of silver. The idea of employing this material is due to 
M. Le Gray (to whom we were very nearly being indebted for the 
collodion process), and it gave an immense impulse to photo- 
graphy; it was only eclipsed by the introduction of collodion, 
Many photographers continue to prefer the waxed-paper process, 
notwithstanding the advantages possessed by albumen and col- 
lodion. 


The selection of the paper for this process demands the greatest 
care and attention. I have found Marion’s papers the best, and 
as they are so readily obtained waxed, I think you had better 
avoid waxing the paper yourself, as it is a very difficult and 
troublesome operation to perform. 

In un-waxed paper the nitrate of silver comes into immediate 
contact with the organic fibres of the paper, and decomposition 
ensues. In waxed-paper, on the contrary, the nitrate and iodide of 
silver are not in immediate contact with the fibre of the paper, 
which is protected by the wax, hence it remains much longer un- 
altered when sensitised; and it is probable that if we could impreg- 
nate paper with some substance that would render it as imper- 
meable as glass, it is possible we might obtain a sensitive surface 
which would retain its sensitiveness unchanged for an indefinite 
length of time. We arrive very nearly at this result by M. 
Gaumé’s method of impregnating paper with a solution of gutta 
percha. 

7 You cut your waxed-paper a little larger on one of its sides 
than the frame of the camera slide, and iodise it in the following 
manner: — Take 


Clarified serum of milk ............... 11 ounces. 
Todide of potassium .........+6 ieee oe drachms: 
Bromide of potassium . 80 grains. 
Sugar of milk ... 24 drachms. 


This bath will not keep long, especially in warm weather, as the 
serum enters into a state of fermentation. When used it must be 
filtered into a dish, and the paper floated upon it, and by means of 
a glass triangle remove all the air bubbles that may form. It will 
be difficult to moisten the waxed-paper at first, but by keeping it 
immersed the iodide of potassium gradually overcomes the resis- 
tance of the wax, and the iodide covers the paper uniformly. With- 
out the addition of the sugar of milk the difficulty of imbuing the 
paper with the iodide would be still greater. 

The waxed-paper must be left in the bath from half-an-hour to 
two hours, or until the paper is thoroughly penetrated with the 
solution; it may then be suspended in a warm room by one 
angle to dry, attaching a piece of bibulous paper to the lower corner 
to facilitate draining. 

The waxed-paper upon being taken out of the bath will be found 
quite altered in appearance; its transparency will have dissap- 
peared, and its colour is frequently changed by the action of a 
small quantity of free iodide. The change in appearance is due to 
the action of the iodide upon the wax; it appears to have become 
porous or spongy. But it is only the physical condition of the 
wax that is altered; upon warming the paper before the fire 
the paper resumes its primitive aspect. 

Exposed to the light the paper assumes a violet hue, which, 
however, is of no importance, as it disappears when the paper is 
passed into the sensitising bath. The sheets must however be 
kept in a close portfolio, out of the influence of air and light, else 
the iodide will become decomposed. The paper will, if properly 
protected, keep in good condition for an indefinite length of time. 

The paper is sensitised when required for use, by floating on a 
bath of aceto-nitrate of silver, composed as follows :— 


Bistied! Water c.s-ccesuanosscseses 
Nitrate of silver, pure, . 
Glacial acetic acid ........ uae 


Go6n050u0 Ib. faptain 
Se 14 ounce. 
1 ounce. 


Have ready, side by side, three perfectly clean porcelain dishes 
which have been employed for no other purpose. Into the first 
pour a sufficient quantity of the aceto-nitrate of silver, filtered, if 
necessary, and nearly fill the others with distilled water. Have 
also a quantity of coloured bibulous paper, cut into squares a little 
larger than the sheets of prepared paper. Then carefully immerse 
each sheet of waxed-paper in the sensitising solution, and by 
means of a glass triangle remove all the bubbles of air as they 
form. However much discoloured the paper speedily becomes 
white in this bath, and in one or two minutes the reaction is com- 
plete. Then take a pair of horn pincers in each hand and lift the 
sheet of paper by the two opposite corners; let it drain, then put 
it into one of the dishes of distilled water, move it about gently, 
and then-pass it into the next dish of water to rinse it. Lift it out 
and let it drip for a few moments; then place it on a folded sheet of 
bibulous paper, cover it with another, and absorb all the superfluous 
moisture. Then put it on a fresh sheet of bibulous paper, cover it 
with another, and place upon the latter the next sheet of sensitised 
paper, alternating with bibulous paper, so as to make a pile: this 
done, place a piece of wood larger than the paper on the top of the 
pile, put a weight upon it and leave the whole until dry; the sen- 
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sitive paper will come out perfectly flat, and not curl, unless it be 
placed in a very warm place. 

It you prepare more than six or eight sheets at a time, the water 
in the dishes must be renewed, and the blotting-paper dried, or a 
fresh supply obtained. This sensitising operation must be per- 
formed in the dark room hy artificial light. The proofs obtained 
from the paper first sensitised in this bath will exhibit very pure 
whites and blacks; but they will be less sensitive and perhaps less 
harmonious than those subsequently prepared, which is as much as 
to say that an old bath is better than a new one. The effect may 
be obtained by dissolving one ounce and-a-quarter of nitrate of 
silver in three ounces of distilled water, and adding to it, drop by 
drop, a small quantity of the iodide of potassium-bath, stirring 
meanwhile; a yellow precipitate forms, which is iodide of silver; 
then add the remaining seventeen ounces of water and the acetic 
acid ; filter, and preserve it in the dark; it is then ready for use. 
The paper should not be allowed to remain in the nitrate of silver 
bath more than one or two minutes at most, just long enough to 
convert the iodide of potassium into iodide of silver, otherwise 
the nitrate of silver is apt to extend its action to the paper itself, 
and decompose it, notwithstanding the repeated washings we may 
submit it to: the sensitised paper rapidly darkens and even blackens 
entirely in the gallic acid. If the paper is removed from the sen- 
sitising bath at the proper moment it will keep in good condition 
for several days, and better endure a prolonged development. But 
it is preferable to expose the sensitised paper in the camera as soon 
as possible after it is sensitised. 

QA To ~. ee) Pe eae Ce (ES eg 

Photographic Glossary. 

yo 4 @ 
Varnish—A substance which, being spread over any 

surface, covers it with a sort of glassy coating, impervious 
to air and moisture, against which agencies it is the object of 
the varnish to protect the body to which it is applied. It also 
imparts gloss, and heightens the colour, and as in the case of 
wood, developes all the beautiful details of the grain, &c. The 
substances used as varnishes are very numerous: they are 
white of egg, wax, gum-arabic, and numerous resins dissolved 
in various menstrua. Varnishes proper consist of certain 
resins dissolved in fixed oil, as linseed; in essential oil, as tur- 
pentine; and in alcohol, forming respectively oil varnishes, 
turpentine varnishes, and spirit varnishes. 

In the alcohol and turpentine varnishes the menstruum 
entirely evaporates, leaving the resin in its original condition. 
In the oil varnishes, on the contrary, the menstruum does not 
evaporate, but becomes oxidised in the atmosphere, and 
resinous, entering into intimate mixture with the resin dis- 
solved in it, and greatly modifying it. 

In photography we are chiefly concerned with the spirit 
varnishes, and in forming them our chief attention must be 
given to the resin; for obviously, in varnishes of this class, 
the quality must entirely depend on the nature of the resin. 
If the resin be brittle and pulverulent before it is dissolved it 
will retain those qualities after the alcohol has evaporated. 
Again, if the resin be unctuous and soft, it will produce a sticky 
varnish, and dry but very slowly. By a judicious mixture of 
various resins, whose opposite qualities modify each other, a 
varnish free from objectionable properties may be obtained. 

Varnishes— Spirit—Most of the resins are more or less 
soluble in alcohol, in proportions depending upon the strength 
of the spirit. A specific gravity of 0.825 is of very convenient 
strength. The most important resins are animé, benzoin, 
dammar (or soft copal), elemi, mastic, and lac (bleached or 
white lac). Upon examination in their natural state, these 
resins exhibit very different properties. Some are covered 
with a whitish dust or powder, showing that they are easily 
pulverised, as the powder arises from the abrasion of the 
pieces against each other: such are sandarach and dammar. 
Varnishes made of these resins alone are very easily scratched, 
and will bear but little abrasion. Mastic is more tenacious — 
it softens in the mouth, becoming plastic, while the others are 
brittle between the teeth. Elemi and animé are more tena- 
cious than benzoin. Lac is hard, tenacious, non-pulverulent, 
and not easily abraded or scratched; but it is apt to scale off 
the glass to which it is applied: it therefore requires to be 
mixed with dammar and elemi resins, to supply deficient 
qualities. 

The formule for varnishes may be infinitely varied, accord- 
ing to the qualities of the resin taken as the basis. It may 
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require the addition of a pulverulent, or brittle, or unctuous 
resin to correct its defects. The addition of these must 
respectively depend upon the object and judgment of the 
varnish maker. As a general rule, alcohol sp. gr. 0.825 will 
dissolve about one-third of its weight of a resin, but dammar 
dissolves as much as seventy-five per cent. The resins are 
not always completely soluble in alcohol: a mucilaginous or 
gummy portion frequently remains in suspension, and the 
soluble portion must be filtered out. The addition of spirit of 
rosemary to the alcohol increases its solvent power. Chloro- 
form produces a similar result. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, November 10, 1859, 


Tue 18th of July next promises to be a very interesting epoch for 
celestial photographers. The total eclipse of the sun on that day 
will not, unfortunately, be visible in this latitude, the nearest favour- 
able point of observation will be Spain, from Bilboa, Santander, and 
Oriedo to Tortosa, Oropesa, and Valencia, where there will doubt- 
less be a great gathering of European astronomers from England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Russia, besides those of Spain. 
Astronomers are already busily engaged in calculations, and it is 
noted that at the time of the eclipse the four principal planets, 
Venus, Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn, will be visible in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sun, forming a sort of rhomboid ; a combination so 
rare, that many centuries will elapse before it can occur again. Not 
until 1887, twenty-seven years hence, will there be another eclipse of 
the sun visible in Europe at all comparable with that of July next. 
The photographer will require lenses of 50 feet focus, and the chief 
point to which his efforts will be directed are the obtaining a series 
of proofs of the luminary between the first and last contact. 
M. Faye has made some valuable suggestions on the points of 
observation that demand most attention, and of the means of ob- 
taining them. His suggestions to the photographer are, that 
at a minute previous to total obscurity, the camera being properly 
directed towards the sun, that in place of a sensitised plate a band 
of sensitised paper be unrolled at the rate of about three quarters 
of an inch per seeond. So long as the sun’s rays are visible the 
paper will be darkened; but at the moment of the disappearance 
of the last ray of light — of that sudden transition from day to night 
characteristic of total eclipses — the photographic impression will 
suddenly cease. During the darkness several yards of the paper 
unrolled will, of course, be lost; but the re-appearance of the 
first solar ray will register itself by its photographic action. The 
apparatus must be furnished with a counter, in order to measure 
the time that elapses, which must also be registered on the sensitised 
paper: this may be done by means of a pendulum, which can be 
made to intercept the rays of light from second to second. The 
exact progressive variation in the light can thus be accurately 
estimated. 

At present the photographs of the sun, moon, and planets, are, 
notwithstanding their importance, only portraits. Those obtained 
by M. Quinet have established the following results : — 

1. We can determine the hour, photographically, with the 
meridian telescope, without the aid of an observer, with a precision 
at present unattainable in any observatory. 

2. On the proofs obtained with a lens of long focus we can mea- 
sure the smallest spots in the sun, and their variations, and thereby 
give an unlooked-for extension to the physical constitution and 
rotation of that planet. 

3. We can observe an eclipse photographically, by which we 
gain an advantage over every attempt hitherto made to measure 
the size or the orientation of the horn, the depth of the phase, &c, 

In registering contacts photography will eventually supersede 
the observer, and suppress, with him, all the sources of error so 
mysteriously allied to the physiological condition of our senses. 

The interest attached to the forthcoming eclipse cannot be over- 
rated, and it is hoped, that by a combination of resources, ample 
justice will be done to the rare occasion. From atmospheric 
causes the total eclipse of the sun which took place last year was, 
photographically, a disappointment. It is to be hoped that the 
season and the climate of Spain will be more favourable to the 
efforts of photographers. 

I must commend to your attention M. Asser’s improved method 
of carbon printing, which, if it prove at all successful, will solve 
that problem in a most satisfactory manner. It is the true de- 
sideratum, and we cannot but hope it realises what the inventor 
leads us to expect. J.P. 
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Correspondence. 


KS We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal, We cannot give private replies except to personal 


feiends. ; 


ENLARGING FROM NEGATIVES. 
To the Hprror. 


Sir,—I perceive, from your diagram, that I had not understood you in 
your former paper. Regarding the parabolic mirror, I took it for granted 
that the mirror you mentioned was to be placed with its axig at an angle 
of 45°. Now, in your diagram, which 
is quite explicit, the acting part?of the 
mirror is a portion of the parabaloid on 
one side of its vertex; then,<allowing it 
to be so, the upright outline B would be 
parabolic, while its transverse section 
would be circular. 

Whether the figure be*a fsphere or 
parabaloid, it will reflect parallel rays 
to an imperfect focus; but as it is 
wanted only to illuminatefthefnegative 
with converging rays so as to diverge 
after refraction by the lens, then the 
slight confusion at its focus is unimpor- 
tant; and certainly on this point you 
are perfectly correct. Also, as regards 
printing, I find by experience that direct sunlight does not produce nearly 
such a fine picture as can be obtained by a good argand burner and 
powerful condensers ; but the fault may be my own. 

Tam also of the same opinion as yourself that a spherical mirror would 
answer nearly as well as a parabaloid for the purpose of illuminating the 
negative. 

Your proposed method of cutting the mirrors out of glass globesis quite 
practical and cheap. If, however, parabolic mirrors are wanted, there are 
several ways they can be made: first, when the glass globe is hot, to 
hang it up to elongate; secondly, a parabolic mould could be made, and 
the glass blown into it while hot. 

I would suggest a parabolic mould, AB, of a square outline, proportional 
in size to the dimension of the mirror wanted, and of a parabolic con- 
cavity coinciding with that part of your parabolic diagram P X P in your 
Journal, page 254. Into this mould the hot glass could be blown, and a 
supply of cheap and accurate concave parabolic glass mirrors silyvered 
as you describe. 

You very justly observe it will be unquestionably advantageous, asin 
the first place we are quite free from chromatic error (however little it 
be); secondly, we are free from the great loss of light by reflection at 
four surfaces, and also from the imperfections, bulk, and weight, of the 
glass condensers; and thirdly, and not least, notwithstanding the 
superiority of the mirror, they can_be supplied at a price within the 
reach of all. Lam, Sir, yours, &e. 

Newcastle, October 24th, 1859. THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

seg 


A GROWL AT THE LAST MEETING OF THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
To the Enrror. 


Srr,—TI cannot resist the desire to vent a little good-humoured indig- 
nation at the character of the meeting of the Photographic Society last 
evening. On hearing the minutes read I was struck by the fact of the 
date—June. Now from June to November is five months, and during 
all this time not a single paper appears to have been prepared for the 
benefit of the members, though the room was full of gentlemen from all 
quarters! even the Chief Baron was there to grace the first meeting of the 
Society; and what was done? Six or seven members were balloted for, 
and then the announcement was made that there would be a paper read 
at the next meeting! and so the Society separated. 

As to the attempt to get up a discussion about lenses, it signally failed. 
Now what does all this come to, but that the Council does not consist of 
men of business? What was the Secretary about? Surely if some of the 
members of Council or he had only spoken, there are many who love the 
art who would have been but too happy to have done something for the 
amusement and instruction of their fellow-members; instead of which, 
what a lame and impotent conclusion! I heard of one gentleman who 
had come some considerable distance, and had ordered his carriage about 
ten o’clock; but the meeting was over before nine. 

I believe I express the feelings of most of the members, that these 
meetings are looked forward to with great pleasure and expectation; how 
great then must their annoyance to find meetings carried on like the last! 
nothing on the table, nothing even to raise a discussion upon —a bare 
board of green cloth! Ishould think that the instrument makers would 
have been glad to have paid, if necessary, for the privilege of exhibiting 
their newest devices and instruments. A few pictures taken by any new 
process, or stereoscopic views taken during the summer, would have been: 
gladly sent if asked for. Either would haye afforded something to look 
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at instead of the new ballot-box, which makes still more noise than the old 
one. Surely the ballot might be managed better: we want to hear some- 
thing about PworograpHy, not have our time taken up with listening to 
the sound produced by dropping the balls into the ballot-box, which con- 
stituted almost the entire amusement of the last evening. 

Surely a sub-committee might be constituted for the sole purpose of 
arranging a pleasant meeting —by writing to members for papers, writing 
or speaking to instrument makers for specimens of apparatus and chemi- 
cals. If the Council cannot furnish such a sub-committee, let them get a 
few of the members to form one. In other societies one generally finds 
plenty to amuse and discuss. Look at the mectings at the Royal Institu- 
tion, how the tables are covered ! —look at any other public society, and 
then mark the contrast. 

I really do not know where the blame lies, but if these things go on 
members will leave and get up another Society; in fact the last meeting 
was not respectful to the members. Why not mention in the last number 
of the Society’s Journal that no paper would be forthcoming? I myself 
had been yery ill and not quite recovered; but I’ brayed the chance of 
a relapse to hear something about my favourite, delightful study, and 
great was my disappointment not to say indignation. 

There was a great deal of annoyance expressed last session respecting 
the paucity of subjects. I hoped that during this one a more active spirit 
would prevail; but from the experience of the first meeting, what can one 
anticipate ?—I am, yours, &c. AN OLD MEMBER. 

November 2nd, 1859. 


_ [We must admit that the meeting was anything but a lively one. No 
doubt our correspondent is under the impression that by sending us this 
letter he is giving us a sly rub, probably supposing that we are, as for- 
merly, a member of the Council, which is not the case; but had we been 
on the Council, we should haye published his very reasonable letter all 
the same. 

The fact is, such men of business as are on the Council—and there are 
some good ones too—are outnumbered. In short, as we have before 
yepeatedly observed, the Council consists of a ludicrously unwieldy num- 
ber, which, in our opinion, should be reduced to one-half, or better still, 
one-third of its existing complement. If this were done, each member of 
it would feel himself personally responsible for the good management of 
affairs, and all would work with greater willingness. 

In any revision of the laws which may take place this point deserves 
the first attention. 

We do not at all agree with the policy of attempting to get up another 
Society; there is nothing amiss with the Society by our correspondent’s 
own showing. The true remedy is to be found where indicated on a former 
occasion by our worthy President, whose words we quote: “If your Council 
acts in a way that you do not approve, remove it and appoint another.” 

Our own opinion is that most of the present members of Council would 
be efficient enough provided their number was sufficiently reduced. 
Should members generally agree in this opinion, there is plenty of time 
to give notice of such ee before the next annual meeting. 

In making these remarks-—which we should however not have done but 
for our correspondent’s letter—we haye solely the welfare of the Society at 
heart: we have nothing to gain, but much to lose, by its injury —Ep.] 

purer 
EUSEBIUS IN SEARCH OF A MASTER. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I am, as you are reminded every fortnight, a young —I might 
say a very young—photographer, learning my art from a letter-writer 
whose epistles appear fortnightly in your pages. Now, sir, “be judge 

sourself’? whether or not I am to be pitied. Just as I had acquired an 
intense desire to proceed with fresh instructions —just as having found 
my ‘nerves strong” and my ‘head cool’”’ enough to—coat a plate! and 
“take” my grandmother “in” the shadow of “the jasmine arbour,” with 
her tea-service ‘‘Brrore HER,” and the favourite cat on the opposite seat 
(by-the-bye, the result wasn’t satisfactory somehow — grandma looking 
grimly black, and barely visible in the shadow beyond the beautifully 
prominent tea-service, and Fido not to be found in the black patch under 
the table); just — to resume — as I had got one of the “best pictures I 
ever saw,’ and one which my teacher, ‘seriously speaking,” pronounced 
so good as to draw from his generous heart the classical gift of a “penny 
meerschaum” and ‘four ounces of the best 'cnaster;’’ in short, just as I 
was getting on famously —my master ceased to teach photography, and 
took to the drawing and painting business, after insinuating that 1 had 
got another sense than the usual five, which, as he evidently didn’t mean 
common sense, must of course be nonsense. Now, sir, | am naturally 
amiable; but, really —well, never mind. All I’ve to say is, Husebius is 
in want of a photographic teacher, unless his old master will resume his 
instructions. 

By-the-bye, may I also inquire if, as according to my teacher, only 
great painters are artists, what the little ones are? and if only great 
generals have a right to be called soldiers? or if only such men as 
Stephenson and Brunel are to be called engineers? 

If the writer of the Letters to a Young Photographer should resume the 
instruction so abruptly deserted, will you, dear Mr. Hditor, call his atten- 
tion to the following quotation from one of his former epistles :—“TI have 
before me w very excellent treatise on photography, which exhibits a 
singular talené for digression * * * *, He (the author in question) 


introduces the bath, and then some thirty pages are occupied about 
silver, nitric acid, &c. Presently he introduces the camera, and then 
some thirty pages are occupied with a treatise upon light. He speaks of 
colours, and lo! alengthy disquisition ensues upon a new theory of colour. 
Proceeding in this digressive style, it is with the utmost difficulty that 
the reader can contrive to dovetail the various pieces of instruction.” 
Without comment, I am, dear Mr. Editor, yours, &c. EUSEBIUS. 

[Your master says, “he thought you wished to become a Photograghic 
Artist; but, since it appears that you only want, as our American 
cousins phrase it, to make pictures, your obstinacy be on your head””— 
so he ‘returns to business.””—Ep.] 


See ane 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.C. M.—We have noticed the abuse you mention. 

JoHN Cumvaman.—We believe the article you mention is “made to sell.” 

B. Soner.—Consult the ‘Photographic Glossary,” under the appro- 
priate head. 

R. Gunrer.— The specimen sent is well adapted for colouring, both in 
tone and intensity. 

A. Brrspann, Greenwich_—We have not seen any photographs of the 
late aurora borealis. 

W. H. D.—The best is always the cheapest, if a fair price be charged. 
Most dealers supply priced catalogues. 

J. Bacur.—Asphaltum is only another name for bitumen, but there is 
a factitious asphaltum obtained from coal. 

W. Carrer, Lincoln.—Nitrate of uranium is not nearly so dear as 
nitrate of silver. You have been grossly overcharged. 

ArcHIBALD Burns, Edinburgh.—Several correspondents are desirous 
of knowing where copies of your stereographs can be purchased. 

Focus.—It is very probable that the ground glass is mounted in the 
Hone on the wrong side; the roughened surface should be nearest the 

ens. 

Frep.—You cannot expect to understand those matters without a know- 
ledge of the rudiments of chemistry. Six months’ diligent study will 
make you au fait. 

Sam Sricx.—We cannot say what gum juno is; perhaps it is gum 
juniper, the berries of which contain ten per cent. of a resin possessing 
an odour of turpentine. 

S. H.—A bad workmanfalways throws the blame on his tools; with bad 
photographers it is always the “nitrate” or the “ hypo,” or anything but 
want of tact and judgment. 

H. Doveras, Edinburgh.—The only chance of stopping the evil is to 
immerse the paper for a few minutes in a quart of rain water, acidulated 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid. 

ArGgENTuM.—Your bath is doubtless in an alkaline state. Immerse a 
fresh piece of reddened litmus paper, and see if it becomes blue: if it 
does, add a homceopathie dose of nitric acid. 

C. Smiru.—We have before noticed the garbled extract from our report 
on Derogy’s lenses. We did not say that they are “equal to six ordinary 
lenses.” Please to refer to the original report. : 

Cosmos.—You cannot expect to do much good until March next; 
meanwhile study the back numbers of this Journal, and make notes for 
reference on those points of which you are ignorant. 

Vernis.—The highest strength of alcohol allowed by the Excise has a 
specific gravity of 0.825. You can make your spirits stronger by adding 
dry carbonate of potash or pearl ash, which is insoluble in alcohol. 

Jos.—Your patience is exemplary. Write again to the fellow: if that 
elicit no notice you can recover the amount of the bill in the County 
Court, after you haye returned him his rubbish with due notice of your 
intentions, 

T. Rivey, Jun.— We haye so many inquiries about stereoscopic cameras 
that we shall probably prepare an article on the subject shortly; in the 
meantime you must be content by our again saying a bi-lens camera by 
all means. 

C. L. * * * * — The stereographs sent for review have arrived, but are 
such that we cannot commend; the subjects being without exception 
puerile or vulgar (one or two have both objections). The only favourable 
point about them is, that they are certainly very well printed. Under 
these circumstances we must decline any special notice, and would prefer 
returning them to you if you will oblige us with your correct address. 

H. Barron, Croydon. — The method suggested by M. Ganme consists 
in making a solution of gutta percha in benzoin; when clear, decant it. 
Paper immersed in this solution becomes waterproof, and if used for 
printing positives upon, the hypo does not penetrate the paper, but acts 
only on its surface, and, consequently, is easily removed with mere 
washing. The paper becomes slightly translucent, and has quite a glassy 
appearance. If it presents a granulated appearance, holding it before the 
fire will render it even. 

Rueczivep.—T. Mills, R. S., J. T. T. &c. W. Q. in our next. 

tar All Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, dc., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 


All Apvervisements and Lerrers on the Busrvess of this Journal, 
should be addressed to the Pususuer, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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We published in our last Mr. Wnnel’s rejoinder, in accepting 
our challenge (thrown out in No. 99, page 184, of the current 
volume) to discuss the principles of the swing-back camera, 
upon the utility of which contrivance we hold diametrically 
opposite opinions. Our opponent inquires—‘“is not error 
synonymous with wrong in principle.” We reply certainly not. 
The principle upon which achromatic lenses are constructed is 
perfectly sound, viz., that of employing a medium of high dis- 
persive and low refractive properties to correct the errors of 
another medium of low dispersive but highly refracting quali- 
ties; yet no lens is absolutely achromatic, however nearly it 
may approach to that condition—not from error of principle, but 
from unavoidable imperfection of materials and workmanship ; 
hence we assert that even the best lens is only one in which the 
errors are reduced to a minimum. 

It will be apparent, from Mr. Hnnel’s definition of the words 
point and distortion as applied in his communication to the 
Journal of the Photographic Society, that our demand for it was 
absolutely necessary, in order to avoid inyolving ourselves in 
“a question of words and names;” and why that gentleman 
should with such ultra latitude consider the former to signify 
“visible forms with certain proportions,” while at the same time 
he narrows the signification of the latter word so strictly as to 
mean ‘representation in which the relative proportions differ 
from those of the original,” without any limitation, would seem 
somewhat inconsistent, unless we are to suppose that he does it 
with a view to supplying us with a stumbling-block or two to 
embarrass the freedom of our movements. We have to thank 
him for supplying a reason why we assert that in the case of a 
small distant window (only) to be delineated the swing-back 
camera would be misapplied ; but unfortunately he has not as- 
sumed the correct one. It would be misapplied, because useless : 
the small distant window at right angles to the line of vision 
would not be perceptibly distorted even if the back of the 
camera were inclined; but it must be borne in mind that we 
are not obliged to incline it upon all occasions, whether rightly 
or wrongly. 

We object to the major premiss, that “ all circles projected on 
an inclined plane are ellipses;” for, if the circle be itself in- 
clined to the axis of vision (the precise case in which we advyo- 
cate the use of a swing-back), its projection would not be the 
transverse section of a cylinder. 

Our antagonist’s definition of distortion is too narrow when 
applied to the matter under discussion, for the reason that, if 
taken in the strict sense to which he hag confined it, viz., any 
(even the smallest) departure from relative proportions, then 
every camera picture delineated upon a plane surface must of 
necessity be more or less distorted over its whole surface, except 
that part immediately in the axis of the lens; for it is obyious 
that as we approach towards the margin of the picture the 
plane of delineation becomes more and more oblique to the axes 
of the pencils of rays depicting those parts, and consequently, 
according to Mr. Emnel’s views, more and more distorted. We 
admit, nay we have asserted, that in a strict sense this is the 
case, because the subjects at the margin of every camera 
picture, a plane of delineation being employed, must of neces- 
sity be taken upon a slightly larger scale than those in the centre 


of the plate; and therefore, in using a plate inclined to the 
axis of the lens (as is sometimes done in a swing-back camera), 
we decrease the error on one side of the axis as much as we in- 
crease it on the opposite side. We were therefore justified in 
the assertion, that if, when employing a plane surface of deline- 
ation, we incline it to the axis of the lens in certain cases, the 
error, if regarded even in its most limited sense, is only one of 
degree. 

The truth is, that in applying the word distortion to a photo- 
graph, perceptible distortion is what is intended to be under- 
stood; and if any of our readers will take the trouble to focus 
a camera upon a small distant window, and swing the back to 
the utmost extent usually provided for, they will find that no 
perceptible distortion will occur. Having then cut away the 
foundation of our friend’s ingenious argument to prove that we 
have assented to his proposition, we need scarcely attack the 
superstructure, seeing that it falls of itself. 

Mr. Ennel speaks of a circle being projected on to a plane as 
represented by the transverse section of a cylinder; but when a 
lens is employed this is not at all the case, the lines all crossing 
in the axis, so that even if there were no deviation of the rays 
the figure described would be that of two cones with their apices 
connected. 

However, in point of fact, each mathematical point of a sub- 
ject is delineated by means of a pencil of rays radiating there- 
from being collected together in the conjugate focus of the lens, 
and the figure described by each bundle of rays is that of two 
cones with their bases united, the bases being sometimes at 
right angles, but oftener oblique to the axis. It will be there- 
fore readily understood that instead of any such simple figure as 
that of a cylinder playing any part in the matter, a figure of a 
very complicated character is that really described by the rays 
of light in their passage through the lens. If, then, as we 
have shown, that distortion in its strict sense must occur in 
every case where a flat plate is used, whether it be inclined to 
the axis of the lens or not, and that by inclining it in certain 
cases we merely dispose of the error somewhat differently, 
without increasing its total extent, it is surely better in submit- 
ing to the scarcely perceptible variation of scale, which we must 
do in using a plane surface, to have all parts in tolerably distinct 
focus, than to have them all out of focus and indistinct; hence 
we reiterate our assertion that, theoretically and practically, the 
swing-back is a highly useful adjunct to the camera in certain 
cases, viz., where the objects to be delineated lie in a plane 
oblique to its axis. 

We have carefully endeavoured to avoid any expression that 
might by possibility give offence to our opponent; but as we 
find that even the most harmless ones are occasionally miscon- 
strued or misapprehended, we cannot conclude without stating 
that we have had no intention of writing anything that should 
be regarded as offensive. 


Ar the last meeting of the Photographic Society an attempt 
was made to get up a discussion relative to the merits of the 
yarious kinds of landscape lenses — with but little success. Is 
it not possible that the failure may have arisen in consequence 
of fear of what the speakers might find attributed to them when 
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vepeated in the Society's Journal? We speak feelingly upon 
the point, for we have been quite horrified to find what a tissue 
of nonsense has been set down to our account in the Journal of 
the Photographic Society, in consequence of the few words we 
uttered upon the occasion in question. We beg any of our readers 
who may have read the report of the meeting i in the organ of the 
Society to peruse the statement of what we really did say, which 
they will find in our last. It will be an act of charity to us, for 
we quite wince under the imputation of such absurdity. We 
shall certainly protest against it at the next meeting. 


fas eee 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART. 


Iy the various branches of natural-history science, systems of 
classification have been repeatedly proposed, adopted, modified, 
and discarded in favour of others which have been found neces- 

sary to be framed in order to meet the ever- -increasing require- 
ments arising from more extended knowledge of species ; but in 
spite of the most carefully guarded definitions, it is found that 
in nature there do not exist the arbitrary lines of demarcation 
which the systematist is obliged to adopt for his own convenience-— 
the gradations from one marked form to another, at first sight 
totally different, being so imperceptible that every now and then, 
as intermediate ones become presented to our notice, we feel 
perplexed to decide under which particular head to classify them. 
We find ourself in this predicament at the present moment, hay- 
ing received from Mr. George W. Wilson, of Aberdeen, some ex- 
quisite stereographs, several of which are so truly ‘‘ PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART,” that we find it necessary to remove them 
from our usual ‘ NoTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STEREO- 
GRAPHS,” upon the principle that though every peer is of neces- 
sity a man, every manis nota peer. In making this distinction 
with regard to one series of half-a-dozen of those before us, and 
two or three others, we do not thereby intend to depreciate in 
any way the remainder, nor to assert that they are in the smallest 
degree deficient in artistic excellence ; but we have here for the 
first time recorded by photography some of those marvellous 
effects produced by the setting sun that act so powerfully upon 
the feelings of the spectator, producing that sensation of calm 
enjoyment and repose which long dwells upon the mind as “a 
green spot in memory’s waste.” 

It may be thought by some of our matter-of-fact friends 
that we are somewhat unusually enthusiastic in our admira- 
tion of that same setting sun. Be that as it may, we do 
thoroughly and heartily enjoy the effects of the ever-changing 
hues of the masses of clouds tinted and glorified by “the 
greater light that rules the day,” but more especially during 
the last half-hour of its presence above the horizon. Our 
favourite sitting-room has an aspect looking due west, and we 
never voluntarily omit an opportunity of drawing our chair 
to the window in order to gaze our fill at the gorgeous scenes 
to be witnessed as the sun sinks slowly behind the hill in front 
of us. No wonder, then, that we feel somewhat more than 
usually impressed with the charming specimens before us; for 
though it is true that the colours are absent, yet we have a 
faithful transcript in black and white, not of the letter but of 
the spirit. 

Most of our readers will doubtless have seen, and if so, will 
certainly: remember, the beautiful illustration of clouds and 
sea with a brig in the distance, the work of M. Le Gray, 
which was published between two and three years ago. ‘The 
productions which we are now criticising belong somewhat to 
the same class, yet there is a difference, and in our judgment 
a very marked advance. While M. Le Gray’s picture was ad- 
mitted by all to be most beautiful, it gave the idea of moonlight 
albeit taken at high noonday; but here we have sunshine — 
glorious, liquid, golden sunshine!—that gladdens the heart 
while it soothes the spirit. Again, M. Le Gray's masterpiece 
consists of clouds and sea alone, exquisite in their way, but 
destitute of shadow, or nearly so. 


It has generally been regarded as perfectly futile to attempt 
to take a photograph of any subject whatever with the sun look- 
ing directly into the camera. As a rule the proposition holds 
good, because all objects so seen — eacept those in a horizontal 
position, as for instance water — must appear in deep shadow, 
and consequently without detail; but, like other rules, this one 
is not without an exception, as Mr. Wilson has proved in his 
six sunset views of the Loch of Park, in Aberdeenshire, the locale 
of which is the same in each. 

On the further side of the lake, the waters of which are here 
and there stirred by a gentle ripple, is seen a range of hills. 
Here and there low banks clothed with bullrushes peep above 
the waters, while in each one of the series fantastic clouds, more 
or less adorned with golden linings, which form a sort of trim- 
ming to the most favoured ones, surround or partially obscure 
the god of day, whose beams, descending in a golden shower, 
kiss the light ripple of the waters, and mark out a track of 
gorgeous brilliancy., In each oue, also, is seen a boat, but 
varied in position and differently tenanted. That which we call 
the first of the series must have been taken late in the afternoon, 
and in each succeeding one the sun is seen lower and lower, till 
in the last he has just disappeared. 

We cannot venture to say with what fraction of a second of 
exposure the negatives were taken : suffice it that they are sharp 
and brilliant, It is not a little difficult to decide upon which to 
admire most where all are so charming; but, for brilliancy of 
effect upon the dancing ripple, that one where the sun appears 
nearly free of clouds is perhaps the most sparkling; while for 
calm repose we should select that in which the boat is 
tenanted by two young females, and a child seated on the point 
of land to the right of the picture. 

There is also a remarkable effect produced in one where 
the strip of light forms a background to the boatman who is 
rowing. 

There are three other specimens which we consider should be 
included under our present heading as presenting something 
new and valuable to art, viz., [He GATHERING Mist, MucnHats, 
No. 74; Tue Lower Fatzs, Monuss, ABERFELDY; and THE 
SEconp Fauts, of the same locality. 

It is only those who have loitered in the hill country who 
will be familiar with the peculiar way in which the mist gathers 
about and clings to the sloping sides of the lofty hills, while all 
else around is brightand clear. "Tis then that the hills appear 
“clothed as with a garment,” and Mr. Wilson has caught the 
effect most perfectly, the mist being purely local and semi- 
transparent, like the gossamer muslin half veiling the limbs of 
a young girl. 

The other two subjects which we have above indicated are in 
character allied to that we have just noticed, in the beautiful 
rendering of that impalpable atmosphere of moisture which will 
be instantly recognised by those who have been fortunate enough 
to visit the scenes made charming by the eyer-flowing streams 
bounding from rock to rock, while those who have not will now 
be able to realise perfectly the idea of what such scenes are like. 
The water, too, in these specimens does not appear as a mere 
patch of white, but just as in nature —foaming, woolly, semi- 
transparent, with the spray literally pounded up to a fine powder. 
Add to all this the picturesque detail of rocks, shrubs, ferns, &c., 
grouped in charming disorder, and one may well conceive what 
a rich treat is in store for those who are wise enough to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of procuring such unsatiating 
pleasure. ‘To artists these productions will prove invaluable, 
enabling them to examine and study at their leisure scenes that 
they can only rarely visit, and such scenes that only faithfully to 
imitate in these their poetical aspects is to create an undying 
reputation. 

Here we must pause for the present. We have more yet to 
bring under the notice of our readers connected with Mr. 
Wilson’s productions, but we must defer further mention of 
them till our next; for, as we endeavour to play the part of a 
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true and faithful witness, it is not without careful examination 
and study that we can be in a condition to do justice either to 
our readers or to the artist, and all this occupies time and 
demands calm consideration. 


$$ 


BXPERIMENTS WITH ARSENITE OF SODA. 
By R. L. Mappox, M.D. 


Art this season of the year we may expect out-door photography to 
descend to its minimum, therefore anything suggestive to increase 
the value of the low actinic power will doubtless find its proper 
estimation among those who purpose taking their stand against 
wind and weather. 

In the letter from Mr. Church (Journal of August 15th) the state- 
ment that arsenite of soda had been used in the collodion used in 
the instantaneous pictures produced by Mr. Kibble, led me to hope 
that I might find it of value in the paraffine process. On trial it 
did not give me any advantage —I thought rather the reverse; but 
tie might have depended on the mode of using or quantity em- 
ployed. 

As an albumenised solution was prepared with arsenite of soda 
I determined on trying it in the preparation of dry plates, Fother- 
gill’s plan. The collodion used to first coat the plates was a 
mixture of several kinds, which collectively contained iodide and 
bromide of potassium, iodide and bromide of ammonium, iodide and 
bromide of silver: it was of a sherry colour. 

The plates were sensitised as usual; after washing, to get rid of 
ny free nitrate, some of the following solution was poured over 
them ; — 

Arsenite of soda ... seeveeee 16 grains, 
TRESTLE oon cocongnnnenocooop conan .. 3 ounces, 
The white of one egg. These were mixed a fortnight 
previously. 
To one ounce of the above an ounce of rain water was added, and 
filtered through sponge for use: the plates were draimed, washed, 
reared up to dry; the drying being completed by artificial heat. 

To some of the weak albumen and arsenite of soda liquid an 
equal part of saturated solution (in the cold) of gallic acid with one 
drachm of Beaufoy’s acetic acid to each ounce was added, and then 
as over the sensitised plates, which were washed, &c., and 

ried. 

A plate prepared by each method was exposed at the same time 
in a bi-lens camera (the day clear, but very windy, sun shining 
moderately) for 20 seconds. The time that I should have allowed 
for a dry plate according to my usual plan of preparing would 
have been at least 60 seconds. 

The development was proceeded with gradually, using equal 
parts of the above indicated gallic acid solution and a one-grain 
pyrogallic solution, with a couple of drops of a 20-grain solution 
nitrate of silver. 

The pictures showed very slowly. After the parts were pretty 
distinct the strength of the developer was increased: here its 
colour altered sensibly, but did not become at all muddy. Gradually 
the plate with the arsenite albumen liquor showed signs of fogging, 
or indistinctness, very general over all parts of the plate equally, 
whilst the one with the addition of the gallic acid solution remained 
clear and bright. As the developer became coloured it was changed 
to fresh, and finally only pyrogallic was poured overit. The plates 
when cleared showed a marked difference, the vegetation being 
much more out in one than in the other. 

The use of gallic acid was, I believe, suggested by Major Russell. 
So that you see I have offered nothing new beyond the combined 
use of arsenite of soda and gallic acid. As to the keeping qualities 
of the plates I can say nothing, but the accompanying prints from 
the negative with the gallic acid will speak for themselves. I am 
quite confident from sundry experiments that the plan now stated 
gave me a great increase in sensibility. 

I have also used the arsenite of soda for positive printing paper, 
with varied solutions of nitrate of silver, both as regards strength 
and composition, also with gelatine and albumen. Some I found 
sufficiently sensitive to be impressed in a short time in the camera 
and developed by gallic acid. The hyposulphite appears to destroy 
the colour of the darkened parts much less than in the chloride 
papers. On some I poured boiling water, which produced only a 
slight change in colour when dry. 

However I do not consider the experiments sufficiently decisive 
for more than a cursory allusion. Different papers are to hand for 
trials; but the weather and other engagements have put a stop to 
their continuance. z 
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I send this in the hope some of your readers may gather some- 
thing useful from the preceding remarks, 
Woolston, 24th Nov., 1859. 


N.B, —I do not know how the Poison Bill may affect the sale of 
arsenite of soda, if useful. 


SS 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE DRY PROCESS. 
By W. AcknanD. 
{Read at the Meeting of the South London Photographic Society, November 17, 1859.] 
I purpose this evening to attempt a description of some of the 
difficulties of the dry processes, and trust the discussion which 
follows may elicit some explanation of certain defects which some- 
times occur, and yet scarcely admit of a lucid explanation. 

Before commencing, I would remark that it is my intention to 
confine my observations principally to the collodio-albumen and 
Fothergill process, as these are more frequently employed by the 
amateur and professional photographer than any others. 

The difficulties encountered in the dry processes are :— 


Blistering, Fogging, 
Opaque lines in the excited Want of intensity, 
collodion film, Insensitiveness, 


Stripping off of the film, 


Brain-like markings, 
Pin holes in the high lights. 


Reticulations, 
Water markings, 
Blistering.— This defect seldom occurs in working Fothergill’s 
process, but is often observed in the collodio-albumen, gelatine, 
and oxymel process, &c.; indeed amateurs often assert that if blis- 
tering could be obviated the collodio-albumen would be the most 
certain of any known process. Many have attempted to explain 
the cause of this defect — one writer ascribing it to dirty plates, 
another to employing a collodion containing too much ether, and 
a third too much alcohol, whilst a fourth ascribes all the annoyance 
to using the iodised albumen too thick. Now I propose to attempt 


no explanation, but to suggest certain precautions, These are ;—~ 

Never coat a plate in a damp room. 

Slightly warm the glass plate before pouring on the collodion, 

Let the collodion set until the drop at the lowest corner drained 

from will receive the impression of the finger before lowering 
the plate into the bath. 

Prepare the iodised albumen from 

ference to those “new laid.” 

And to dry the plate most thoroughly after the albumen solution 

is applied, and take especial care to prevent it becoming again 
damp before the final exciting. 

The collodion many be deemed the great cause of blistering, 
and to this we must turn our attention. This must possess fluidity, 
yield a creamy film, and be adherent to the glass plate. To ensure 
fluidity it should be iodised a month before used, and if, when that 
time has elapsed, it still possesses glutinous properties and yields 
blistering plates, we must produce the proper state of fluidity by 
the use of an alkali added to it. The best plan to effect this is to 
add to each pint of the iodised collodion about half-an-ounce of 
recently and highly dried carbonate of soda, and to shake frequently 
during two hours, then let it rest for another two hours, and pour off 
the upper clear portion into a perfec ly dry bottle for use. ‘To en- 
sure a good creamy film the collodion must be iodised with a mix- 
ture of iodide of cadmium and iodide of potassium, and should contain 
at least six grains of the mixed salts to each ounce. 

The adherence to the plate is somewhat dependent on the tem- 
perature at which the pyroxyline is prepared, for although very 
high temperatures have been recommended, it is found desirable in 
practice not to exceed 150° Fah. in preparing this substance for 
the dry process. The collodion mentioned above being highly 
iodised requires an exciting bath containing not less than thirty- 
five or forty grains of nitrate of silver to each ounce, and should be 
very slightly acidified with acetic acid. ; ; 

Opaque lines in the excited film is the next defect. These lines 
occur in the direction of the dip of the plate, and may be traced to 
one or more of three causes : — 

1st. To the plate being immersed in the bath before the film hag 
been allowed to set sufficiently. 

Qnd. To the exciting bath being weak: and, 

8rd. To the accumulation of alcohol and ether in the bath. 

This latter cause is one of very frequent occurence, and is cer- 
tain to give rise to such lines, more especially if the bath solution 
is not of full strength. 


eggs about a week old in pre- 


The remedy is to neutralise any free acid that may be present by 
carbonate of soda, and then to boil in a porcelain capsule for hafl- 
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an-hour, so as to expel the volatile portion, and, when cold, to filter, 
slightly acidify, and dilute if necessary. 

To ascertain if dilution is necessary, a bath-tester should be 
employed. This is simply a glass tube about ten inches long and 
half-an-inch in diameter, with a scale of divisions, commencing with 
0 near the bottom, and extending to 100 near the top. To use it 
we must proceed as follows —[The bath-tester was produced and 
handed round] : — 

Take of highly dried and perfectly pure chloride of sodium 844 
grains, and dissolve it in twenty ounces of distilled water; this forms 
the test solution, and requires to be made with exactness, or the 
result obtained by its use will be erroneous. A second solution is 
also needed ; this is made by dissolving twenty grains of bichro- 
mate of potash in one ounce of water. 

To test the strength of a bath solution, take the bath-tester and 
drop into it one drop only of bichromate of potash solution, then 
fill the tube up to the lowest division, marked 0, with the bath so- 
lution, and add the standard test solution, gradually shaking at 
frequent intervals: when the colour of the precipitate, which was 
at first brick red, changes to a lighter tint, add the test solution more 
gradually, and continue to shake up between each addition. Con- 
tinue to add the test solution, drop by drop, until the red tint of the 
precipitate suddenly changes to white, showing that all the nitrate 
of silver is decomposed, and that enough test solution has been 
added. Now read off the division on the level with the surface of 
the fluid in the bath-tester, and it will be equal to the number of 
grains of nitrate silver contained in each ounce of the bath solution. 
Thus, supposing, after having performed the experiment, the fluid 
in the bath-tester stood level with the 39th division (counting 
from below upwards, the same as the tube is figured), this would 
indicate that each ounce of the bath solution tested contained 
thirty-nine grains of nitrate of silver. 

This plan of using bichromate of potash, to show by change of 
colour when all the nitrate of silver is converted into chloride, was 
published some years since, and, although but little used, answers 
perfectly .in all cases except to test the nitrate of silver bath, 
after having been used to excite collodio-albumen plates. In this 
case, the precipitate which forms on adding the test solution remains 
coloured, however much is added; therefore, the use of the bichro- 
mate of potash solution must here be dispensed with and the test 
solution added, gradually shaking after each addition, and allowing 
the white chloride of silver which is found to settle down, until the 
test solution ceases to produce any more cloudiness in the clear 
portion of the contents. The division level with the surface of the 
fluid in the bath tester here also indicates the number of grains of 
chloride of silver per ounce. 

Reticulations, or crape-like markings in the film, arise from a defec- 
tive sample of collodion being ‘employed; or it may be caused by 
using a small quantity of collodion to coat a number of plates, as, 
in hot weather, the evaporation of the ether leaves the collodion 
in a condition to give these markings, but may be prevented, in 
this case, by adding a few drops of ether, from time to time, to 
supply the loss by evaporation. A collodion prone to these reticu- 
lations may often be made to give an uniform film by adding to each 
ounce eight or ten drops of chloroform. 

Marblings, or brain-hke markings, in the high lights of a negative 
often occur, and may be traced to a defect in the collodion, careless 
development, or partial washing after exciting. 

Collodion yielding a compact film is very liable to possess this 
defect, and should be at once discarded for one of a more porous 
nature; indeed, I may here remark that a compact film is totally 
unfit for use in any dry process, and is the cause of many of our 
failures. Carelessness in imperfectly mixing the pyrogallic and 
nitrate developing solutions is often a source of these markings, as 
is also unequal washing after removal of the excited film from the 
nitrate bath, and the remedy is here, of course, apparent. 

Water Markings.—These have been described by a writer in one of 
the photographic journals as occurring chiefly in the skies, but 
occasionally in other parts of the picture, and are of all shapes and 
forms: sometimes (on a minute scale) very like what are called in 
silks, and other fabrics, “water markings,” and, at others, patches of 
varying length and breadth, either ending abruptly or shading off 
gradually into the upper edge of the film. 

These markings were a constant source of annoyance to me in 
my earlier attempts at Fothergill’s process; but, at last, I suc- 
ceeded in discovering the cause, viz., using a collodion yielding too 
compact a film. By constantly using Powell’s collodion, of late I 
have not seen a single marking ; and in order to prepare a speci- 
men of this defect to submit to your notice, it became absolutely 
necessary for me to prepare a collodion on purpose, and, as you 


see, my success has been very great,—for the plate now handed 
round is one of the worst cases of this kind of marking that can 
possibly occur. 

The remedy is here, as in the last case, to use a porous film ; for 
however carefully you may wash your plate, whether in four 
drachms, one ounce, or four ounces, on applying the albumen to a 
plate coated with a compact film, these defects will at once form, 
and, on the plate becoming dry, be very apparent. 

Fogging occurs in the “dry process” in a somewhat similar 
manner to the same appearance in the “ wet,” and may arise from 
the state of the bath, over-exposure, diffused light, excessive 
“heat,” vapours or gases in the operating-room, &c. 

Itis sometimes found that a bath solution after being used to excite 
anumber of plates will yield foggy pictures, although, on testing 
the fluid, it is slightly acid as at first, and of the proper strength. 

How to proceed here is a difficulty not easily overcome. The 
only plan likely to be successful is to add carbonate of soda until 
an alkaline reaction is produced, then to filter, and render the 
filtered liquid slightly acid by acetic acid. Should this fail, making 
a new bath will save both your patience and your pocket. 

Over-exposure is sometimes the cause of fogging, especially 
when the temperature is high: here our course of action is appa- 
rent. Excessive temperature in the operating-room will often give 
rise to fogging, and is one of the many difficulties met with in a 
hot climate. Still, with care, we may prevent it by diluting the 
collodion with one part alcohol and two parts ether—by an 
increase in the amount of washing the film after exciting — by 
diluting the albumen mixture with one-third, and the developing 
solution with an equal bulk of water. 

Diffused light in the operating-room is certain to cause “fogging.” 
To test if the operating-room is sufficiently free from actinic light, 
expose an unwashed and excited plate in the room, near the source 
of light, for eight or ten minutes, then pour on the developing 
solution for half a minute, wash and fix with hypo’. Should the 
room admit no actinic light, and the bath be in good condition, the 
plate will be quite transparent; but if a foggy deposit has taken 
place the room or the bath is at fault, and if the former, an 
increased thickness of yellow calico or another pane of yellow © 
glass must be used. 

The vapour of ammonia or sulphuretted hydrogen, in the operat- 
ing-room, is often the cause of “fogging,” and must at all times bu 
most carefully guarded against. 

Want of Intensity.— This may arise from many causes. The 
most frequent in Fothergill’s process are—defective bath, too 
much washing after the exciting bath, and over-exposure. 

A defective bath often gives rise to a want of intensity, due to 
an unknown change which sometimes takes place in the bath solu- 
tion; and, as no remedy is at present known, the employment of a 
new bath is the only chance of success. 

Too much washing, after exciting, often gives rise to a want of 
intensity in the resulting negative, more especially if the collodion 
employed yields a compact film; and for this reason it also appears 
advisable to use a porous film, heavily charged with iodide. An 
excited plate — stereoscopic size — coated with Powell’s collodion, 
is, I find, sufficiently washed with six drachms of water, whereas a 
compact film requires a much larger quantity, and there is more 
danger of the washing being carried too far. 

Insensitiveness.—This fatal difficulty arises from the employment 
of a very acid or unsuitable collodion. The bath should contain 
(as before stated) forty grains of nitrate of silver to each ounce, be 
carefully saturated with iodide of silver, and give a very slight 
acid reaction to test-paper. To avoid “insensitiveness,” or want 
of uniform sensibility, I adopt the following plan, supposing two 
dozen plates of first-rate quality were required :— We should here 
require, at least, four ounces of iodised collodion, and twenty-four 
ounces of bath solution, and test these by taking a view near the 
opera ;” and, if everything work 


ing-room, by the “ wet process; 
satisfactorily, fill the bath (holding, say, twelve ounces) with bath 
solution, and pour off two ounces of the iodised collodion into a 
clean four-ounce bottle, and use this to coat and excite the plates; 
then add to the remainder of the two ounces of collodion about 
twenty drops of ether (more or less, according to temperature), and 
coat and excite six more plates. Having coated and excited these 
twelve plates with the two ounces of collodion and twelve ounces 
of bath solution, it is advisable to turn out the collodion and bath 
solution into stock-bottles, for further use after being tested, and 
to coat the second dozen of plates with another two ounces of col- 
lodion, and excite them in a fresh quantity of bath solution, of 
course taking care to add a small quantity of ether to the collodion 
after coating six plates as before. 
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This plan ensures uniformity, and is not more expensive in the 
end than if we attempt to economise by using a limited supply of 
collodion and bath solution, as the collodion and bath solution may 
be again used — the former after being slightly diluted with ether, 
and the latter strengthened if needed. 

Stripping off of the Film.—-It sometimes happens, on fixing a 
negative by many of the dry processes, that the film becomes de- 
tached from the glass, and slips off in washing. To avoid this, 
take a small-size camel’s hair pencil, and tie it to a thin slip of 
wood so that the latter may project about one-fourth of an inch 
below the brush. Dip the brush so prepared into your bottle of 
negative varnish, and then, holding it upright and using the pro- 
jecting slip of wood asa guide, carry the brush round the four 
edges of the plate, so as to leave a film of varnish about one- 
eighth of an inch all round. 

This brush requires to be kept in a separate bottle containing a 
little alcohol, in order to prevent the varnish on it becoming hard 
and dry, and thus rendering it unfit for use. 

The film of Fothergill’s plates sometimes peels up at the edge, 
on the final drying, before varnishing ; and, as this defect often 
accompanies a good collodion, we must prevent it by an extra 
roughening of the edges of the glass with a corundum file [the 
instrument was here exhibited], and when the plate is dry, after 
exciting, varnish around the edges as before described. 

Pin-holes in the Skies.—These minute holes sometimes exist to 
such an extent as to spoil an otherwise good negative, and may be 
prevented by fully saturating the bath solution with iodide of 
silver, and avoiding a collodion iodised with impure iodide of potas- 
sium, and using very carefully-filtered developing solutions. 

ae eS ae 
ON REMEDYING THE EFFECTS FROM “COCKING” THE 
CAMERA. 
By W. Russern Seperimenp. 

I was glad to see your remarks relative to a patent taken out by 
somebody for a new stereoscope for presenting the print to the 
eye in an inclined position, in order to correct the convergence of 
the perpendicular lines which is sometimes seen in architectural 
subjects. I did not know that there was anything novel in this. 
Ihave often looked at slides in the manner described, and have 
shown the method to friends. In the open forms of stereoscope, 
like Mr. Bennett's, this is readily done by simply inclining the 
picture; but I see that the patent “includes the application of the 
above principles to the stereoscope, in whatever manner the print 
may be presented to the eye in an inclined position.” Can you 
tell me if I shall render myself liable to an action if I don’t put the 
slide flat on its back ? 

There is, however, another method of viewing such pictures, 
with which the gentleman was unacquainted, or he would surely 
have patented it too, and which in some cases gives a much better 
effect. I enclose a stereoscopic slide of the spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral in evidence (such of your readers as are curious to see it 
can obtain it at Mr. Bennett's), in which the camera was cocked at an 
angle of more than forty-five degrees. This does not look natural by 
simply inclining the picture, but if, in viewing it in the stereoscope, 
you raise the instrument, so as to look sky-wards, just as if you were 
standing nearly under the tower and looking up at the spire, the 
effect is remarkably good. An open stereoscope is best, as in the 
common closed form the light is not sufficiently strong. 

But a more immediate object in troubling you with this com- 
munication is to explain a method (before somebody patents it) of 
taking pictures of buildings with perpendicular lines which cannot 
be photographed without cocking the camera. It consists simply 
in copying the negative so taken, and in doing so, placing either 
it, or the plate on which the copy is being taken, or both, in such 
an inclined position as to bring the converging lines to the per- 
pendicular. The first result is of course a transmitted positive on 
glass @r it might be taken at once on paper with a Woodward 
solar camera or other similar arrangement). A printing negative 
is then taken from the positive. Probably, when the cocking is 
considerable, the inclination of the plate in the first copying should 
be only half of what is required, and the correction be finished in the 
second operation; and if the original negative is taken with an 
ordinary landscape lens, and the copies with an orthoscopic one, 
the contrary qualities of these lenses would produce a picture 
almost absolutely free from distortion or curvature of the marginal 
lines. Of course the original can be enlarged or reduced at the 
same time if required. 


[A very excellent idea, perfectly practicable, and sound in 
principle. Negative and plate should both be inclined and the 


orthoscopic lens employed as a copying agent. ‘The specimen 
sent is very interesting, and the effect produced by viewing it as 
described, that is by looking upwards as one does when viewing 
the building itself, is very striking indeed. — Ep,] 
oe age eae Se 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 
LENS TESTING COMMITTEE. 

SoME correspondence has taken place between the Rey. Mr. Raven 
and Mr. Taylor, respecting a statement made by the former gentle- 
man, that he was not consulted as to a word of the report on lenses; 
which appeared in some of the Journals. 

It appears that the report was drawn up several months since, 
against which Mr. Raven made some objections, which were enter- 
tained by the Committee at a subsequent meeting, at which Mr. 
Raven was not present. No alteration having been made in the 
report, it was considered unnecessary to again submit it to Mr. 
Raven. 

[We find it necessary to state this much, in consequence of a 
letter on the subject having appeared in the pages of one of our 
contemporaries, though intended by the writer to have been with- 
drawn.—Ep,] 


pana soe wee ES, 
NOTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STHREOGRAPHS. 


Sook little time back, while passing along the various frequented 
parts of the metropolis, wherever there was an available place for 
the operations of the bill-sticker we were sure to be saluted by the 
words, “ No HoME wirHouT A STEREOSCOPE,” accompanied by a florid 
illustration, from a huge wood block, of a family party busily en- 
gaged in inspecting stereoscopic slides by the aid of stereoscopes 
of wonderful patterns; and, judging from the attitude ofa lady in the 
foreground, we should imagine that the suppositious subjects under 
examination were of the most interesting character, for no human 
being could possibly maintain such an uncomfortable position for 
any length of time unless the mind were thoroughly occupied. 

Of course the words quoted are only the prominent feature of 
some advertisement, doubtless setting forth where the said instru- 
ments are to be obtained for a mere song, &c., but there may be 
more of prophecy contained in them than would at first sight be sup- 
posed. No home without a stereoscope—possibly ! nay probably ! not 
many years hence; but certainly it cannot be long before there is no 
school without a stereoscope. What a splendid means of instruc- 
tion it presents, and the more one considers it, the more we are 
impressed with a notion of its value when thus applied. We com- 
mend it to the attention of the members of the Educational Institute 
and College of Preceptors. 

How common a thing it is to hear the observation, “it is not easy 
to describe it intelligibly, but ¢f you could only see it you would 
understand it in a moment.” Aye! there’s the rub: if you could 
only see it—perhaps it may be something too bulky to be seen 
otherwise than by going to it—as, for instance, intricate machinery ; 
or too perishable to last for more than a short or limited time, such as 
some beautiful extotic of the vegetable kingdom in full bloom; or 
too costly, or too distant, or what not. Now only take a good 
stereograph of the rare, valuable, intricate, or bulky subject, and, 
lo! the difficulty of inspection vanishes in a moment, and the dis- 
tant object is brought literally “under the nose” of the spectator. 
Seriously, we are so fully impressed with the value of the stereo- 
scope as an educational engine that, were it our lot to be employed 
in teaching, we should unquestionably avail ourself of its aid at 
once. Amongst other things, for instance, observe what an im- 
mense advantage it would be as an adjunct to geographical study— 
that bugbear to children (and grown people, too, for that matter), 
that “valley of dry bones” —but add to it the stereoscope by way 
of illustration, and, as in Ezekiel’s vision, the dry bones “would live 
and stand upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” How vividly 
could be brought before the mind’s eye the peculiarities of moun- 
tain ranges, lakes and rivers, hill and valley, and all the specialities 
which go to make up the physical aspects of a country! and still 
more readily the inhabitants, the national peculiarities and customs, 
the natural productions, &c., &e. Geography, as generally taught 
in schools, is nothing more than barren lists of names, that, unac- 
companied by anything tangible, are very rarely retained in the 
mind, except by avery great effort. Add but the stereoscope with 
proper illustrations, and that which is now a toil would become a 
pleasure, and we would answer for it more information would be 
both attained and retained than is now the case generally, and that 
in a tithe of the time at present employed. 

Our readers will doubtless exclaim—“ what has all this to do with 
newly-published stereographs?” We must plead guilty toa very long 
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digression, nevertheless it has something to do with the subject, 
for we have been led into it by an examination of a very interesting 
and extensive series of Stereoscopic Views in China, published by 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, of Hatton Garden, and Cornhill, Lon- 
don. The series consist of about three dozen and a half in number, 
tastily got up, each one with an appropriate ornamental label, 
and having on the back a printed description of the subject deli- 
neated. Although quoted correctly enough as views in China, 
they are chiefly confined to the neighbourhvod of Canton; but, as a 
consequence, we are enabled to forma very correct idea of the nature 
of a place hitherto so little known, and so full of interest to the 
Huropean. It would not be possible for any one possessed of the 
smallest amount of intelligence to rise from an inspection of this 
admirable series without having derived therefrom a very consi- 
derable share both of pleasure and profit; and the publishers are 
fully deserving of the best thanks of the public for their enterprise 
in procuring such valuable means of information. We sincerely 
trust and are firmly convinced they will receive substantial en- 
couragement to proceed in a course so praiseworthy by an extensive 
demand for copies of this truly excellent collection, of which we 
now proceed to notice some specimens in detail, and will commence 
with the figure subjects. 

Cutnrse LADY AND ATTENDANTS (No. 42).—Seated on a stool, with 
the stem of a tree of gigantic dimensions for a background, is a 
small-footed specimen of a Chinese belle, though to European eyes 
there is not much that is attractive about her, with the high cheek 
bones, eyes deep set and near together, hair all gathered back from 
the forehead and fastened on the crown into a sort of knot. Her 
dress consists of a loose robe reaching to the knee, with large open 
sleeves, and fitting close and high round the throat. The white 
sleeve of an under garment protrudes from the dress sleeve and 
reaches nearly to the wrist. A pair of drawers made very loose in 
the leg, and shoes with immensely thick soles, such as all who 
visited the Chinese Collection, at Hyde Park Corner, or at the Crystal 
Palace of 1851, must be familiar with, complete her costume. In 
her right hand she holds a fan, andin her left a book; while her atti- 
tude, though unrestrained, is one not usually assumed by the fair 
sex in the Western Hemisphere, the left foot being nursed on the 
right knee. <A female attendant stands on her left hand, attired 
somewhat similarly to herself, though with less of finish about the 
dress; and on the other side is a bare-footed, rawboned male attend- 
ant. The trunk of the tree before mentioned is of itself a curiosity : 
it spreads out at the base, being furnished with what woodmen call 
“spurs ;” but although the thre eligures are not very close together, 
some notion of its size may be conceived of when we state that it forms 
a background to the whole of them, and projects beyond the group 
some distance on one side. 

PortRAIT OF TsEANG KEuN (No. 39).—This, the Tartar General-in- 
Chief of the army of Braves, is seated on a chair of state, attired 
in the full-dress costume of a mandarin, which is too well known to 
need description. Ona table by his side, ona sort of stand, is placed 
his mandarin cap with the red button. The expression of counte- 
nance is intelligent, but the attitude a little stiff, Various singular- 
looking plants in flower, and growing in China vases, are disposed 
somewhat symmetrically, and the whole is pleasing and extremely 
characteristic, the background consisting of a quaint trellis work. 

Portraits oF Puy Kwrt AND Mr. Commissioner Park (No. 38).— 
The Governor of Canton and the British Envoy are seated at a 
table, while six attendants of the former are standing at the back. 
Like the last mentioned, this group is also taken in a species of 
verandah or conservatory, flowers in vases being disposed around, 
and the trellis, resembling irregular hexagonal network, has thrown 
a shadow on the countenances of the Chinese figures which pro- 
duces an exceedingly grotesque appearance. Our own countryman 
being seated with his back to the light has escaped this disfigure- 
ment. ‘This, like the last slide, is one of very great interest. 

Pa TAH LOM Boo (No. 41).—A Tartar brigadier-general, mandarin 
of the blue button, is in the centre of the group, and around him 
are disposed some of his children and other members of his family, 
with the reverend chaplain of the British army in Canton. 

Group or Sartors (No. 40).—This slide is interesting on account 
of the locality, the garden of the Allied Commissioners, Yamun. 
Although exceedingly different from an Nuropean garden in appear- 
ance, it is highly picturesque. On the left of the spectator is a tree 


of very singular aspect, the stem of which consists of an immense 
number of branching and anastomosing parts twisted and matted 
together in the most extraordinary manner. A large-roofed building, 
pen on all sides, and protected by a grove of trees, is, no doubt, 
designed with a view to obtaining shelter from the sun without 
bstructing the free current of air. 
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Tue LANDING PLACE (No. 6).—This is a small wooden jetty, sup- 
ported on wooden piles driven into the bed of the river, upon which are 
seen several natives squatting in what appears to the English eye a 
very fatiguing and comical attitude. In the river are seen several 
structures that look like small houses, supported on wooden stakes, 
and in the foreground are a palaquin and the two bearers also 
squatting, but in this case with their knees and chin in contact, and 
the hands clasped round the knees: with thelarge mushroom-shaped 
hats, they present a very droll appearance. This will no doubt be 
a favourite slide, as well for its novelty as for its picturesque effect. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 


HOLY LAND. 
No. X. 
MAN proposes and God disposes. I write this from Haifa, or 
Caipha, which lies at the outlet of the River Kishon and the Plain 
of Esdraelon. it is the modern village which has taken the place 
of Saint Jean d’Acre, known in the times of the crusades as 
Ptolemais —a small and filthy place, which possesses no interest 
except as the probable point which will one day be connected with 
Jerusalem by rail, if there be ever a railway laid in Holy Land. 

Acre, ruined and desolate, stands on the seashore in solemn and 
stately grandeur. There is an interest that no words can convey 
an idea of always clinging to such a spot. From early Christian 
days this spot was regarded as the key of Palestine; aud, indeed, 
long before the days of Christ the Plain of Esdraelon, which here 
finds an outlet to the sea in the waters of the Kishon, was celebrated 
as the battle-field on which the nations who invaded Palestine 
conquered or were defeated. Here Sisera, in the ancient years, 
was driven to flight; and here Napoleon, but yesterday as com- 
pared with the other, with a small troop of men, conquered a host 
of dusky foes. There has not been a century, for three thousand 
years, in which there has not been some battle fought on the plain 
near Acre. The old city seems to know the splendour that hangs 
around her decay, and sits as proudly in the sunshine as if throned 
as of old and surrounded with stout guards in flashing armour. I 
took more than ordinary interest in this place, it being the scene 
of Sir Sydney Smith’s prowess, whose physiognomy my own is 
said to strikingly resemble. 

But I have not told you by what chance I came here ; and unless 
Tacquaint you with it you may marvel at my eccentric moye- 
ments. It was in this wise. When I returned to Jerusalem, from 
that last evening on the Mount of Olives, I found in the little 
hotel a party of Englishmen who had recently come from Alexan- 
dria. They had been in the city a few days before, while I was 
away at Nablous, had gone down to the Dead Sea, and were now 
on their way back to Jaffa, intending to take the steamer thence 
for Constantinople. This is the common and easiest way of visit- 
ing Jerusalem. Come in the weekly steamer from Alexandria, 
land at Jaffa, ride up to the Holy City, visit Bethlehem, the Dead 
Sea, and Jordan, and return to Jaffa in time for the next week’s 
steamer up the coast. 

My route was laid out. Go over to Casarea and up the coast to 
Mount Carmel. Next morning we rode out of Jerusalem together 
before daybreak, paying our sleepy guard our last backsheesh for 
opening the Jaffa gate. Before we reached Jafla, the temptation 
to continue in English company was irresistible, and I changed my 
plans entirely. You cannot imagine the exceeding pleasure of 
that long talk with old friends. ‘The hours flew by like minutes. 
Could you appreciate it you would understand how ready I was to 
change. 

A for directions to Hassan sufficed. I ordered him and all the 
men, with the baggage and tents, to proceed up to Beyrout by the 
coast road, passing the nights at fixed places which I named. 
John and I joined the party for the steamer, to go by sea to Bey- 
rout, for the sake of two days more in their company. We found 
the French steamer at Jaffa in the evening of ourarrival, and went 
instantly on board, 

The French steamers on 4he Mediterranean are a very rough 
class of vessels. Still, in pleasant weather, with the hatches open, 
and the ladies in good health, the dinner table presents a gay 
scene, and there is some fun in listening to the good and bad 
French, the mixed Arabic and Italian, the English, Spanish, and 
German, which the various lips and throats utter. 

The arbucket is a miserable fourth-class tub, with no deck- 
room, and the same amount of cabin. The chief officer is the 
steward, a withered little Frenchman, who commands the captain, 
and is sworn enemy to all passengers who are not sea-sick. ‘The 
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bill of fare of all the French steamers is printed and published in a 
volume at Paris. All Messagerie Imperiale steamers, to all parts of 
the world, are said to have the same bill on the same days ; and 
as there are some fifty or seventy-five steamers afloat in various 
services, it is consolatory to know that there is plenty of company 
in the misery of the most wretched food that could be contrived 
for the stomach of a sea-sick man. The nominal commander of 
the Larbucket has had a few private dishes of his own on the table 
every day, which he sometimes divided with the mail agent —a 
gruff, grey, tall, thin man, whose lessons of politeness have been 
learned, and badly learned, in the Faubourg St. Antoine. The 
doctor of the ship is a little fellow, given to drumming on a 
piano in the ladies’ saloon, and to eating enormously of the vile 
stuffs concocted between the steward, the cook, and the proprietors 
of the line. Such is the list of the ship’s officers. The working 
master speaks some English, such as itis. He is a tall, good-look- 
ing fellow, and a gentleman withal. But for him, I verily believe, 
we should have been utterly used-up in the three days voyage from 
Jaffa northward. 

The morning after our arrival at Jaffa the steamer was detained, 
and we went on shore, to be recalled by a gun when she should be 
ready to sail. We passed the day in looking at Jaffa, which I have 
before described to you. Externally it is both common and un- 
clean, the haunt of Gentiles and Jews who are alike beyond the 
reach of even the Catholic preaching of Peter. 

The gun was fired at three. A boat waited for us at the landing 
stairs. Pushing our way through the crowd of beggars that 
thronged the platform, we sprang in and shoved off; but by some 
accident John was left on the platform, and his shouts reached my 
ear just as we were dashing through the narrow channel in the 
reef, into which a westerly breeze was now rolling a heavy sea. 
Backing all, and swinging in on the top of the waves, we had well 
nigh been upset; but another boat astern of us was in worse con- 
dition, for, as we went in towards the stairs with the dash of the 
sea, she shot across our track most recklessly, and we cut her 
down to the water’s edge, and swamped her then and there. 
Dire were the shouts of the Arabs, and furious the demands for 
payment of damages, on the principle that we were the charterers 
of the boat we were in, and liable for her acts and accidents. The 
damaged owner, with his assistants, laid profane hands on John, 
who was quietly awaiting our approach, which they had no sooner 
done than they repented most heartily ; for herculean John seized 
two of them by the throat, shook them alternately till they were 
black in the face, knocked their thick skulls together, and kicked 
the third —the unlucky owner—into the sea. A howl of fury 
rose from the crowd of all nations on the platform, but no one 
ventured to lay hands on the giant. John leaped into our boat, 
and we rolled alongside the steamer. Rolled, I say, for the sea 
was short, and the vessel pitched at her anchor, so that the pas- 
senger gangway was alternately six feet under and six feet above 
water. No small exertion of skill was requisite to get on board 
in adry skin. You must watch your chance as she came down, 
leap to the highest possible step before she rolled to port, and if 
you missed your footing, trust to the Arab boatmen and your 
powers of swimming. Safe on board at last, the usual row with 
the boatmen about the pay followed, and was ended by tossing a 
handful of Turkish coppers into the bottom of the boat, which only 
served to elicit louder demands for more, inaudible as we ducked 
down the companion-way to the dinner table. 

A dismal row of empty seats there were that day at dinner time, 
for the sea was heavy, and the smell of the oil most vile. All 
night we tossed and pitched along, and all the next day and the 
next night, by the port of Caesarea and the coast of Holy Land. 
Once we put back. At times our situation was critical and alarm- 
ing. We lay-to twenty hours, and it was noon of the third day 
before we reached the lofty bluff of Mount Carmel, and, passing it, 
ran into the port of Haifa. 

There is never anything so very bad that some good may not 
come out of it. Even Francois, the steward of the Zarbucket, did 
us good when he intended our hurt. He had a sharp eye to his 
provision-lockers, and always warned his passengers to stay on 
shore when he could thereby save a few mouthfuls of dinner. 

“The steamer will not leave Haifa to-morrow!” ‘This was his 
announcement as we were going down the ladder into a boat to go 
on shore. 

“ And why ?” 

“There is a Turkish Pasha, with his family, coming on board; 
and he has paid extra to have the steamer wait a day !” 

“And we must wait his pleasure? Is that the way of doing 
business in a French steamer ?” 


“Tf Monsieur wishes to complain, there is a complaint-book in 
the cabin ; but, perhaps, Monsieur will save himself the trouble, 
and have more time to go to Mount Carmel ?” 

The idea was good, and we improved it by visiting the convent 
on the mountain, where they preserve the memory of Elijah and 
Elisha. , 

It was along and pleasant day. Climbing the sides of the hill, 
visiting the old monks in their mountain home, where they rest in 
calm looking out over the tossing sea, and then, when we saw a 
cloud, somewhat larger than a man’s hand, on the western horizon, 
hastening helter-skelter down hill more furious than Ahab, and 
not so fortunate; for he escaped the tempest, but we got soaked 
and drenched long before reaching Haifa, and came on board ship 
in the evening fit subjects for the sympathies of the Royal Humane 
Society. Dien: 


at + : wy + ry 
Aleetings of Societies, 

SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tur November meeting of the above promising young Society was 
held on the evening of Thursday, the 17th ultimo; the Rey. 
F. F. Staruam, B.A., F.G.S., President, in the chair. 

The CuarrMAN having laid before the meeting a programme of 
the evening’s proceedings, called upon the Secretary to read the 
minutes; which were confirmed. -Several donations were then 
acknowledged. 

Mr. LEAKE, Jun., presented the Society with a capacious wooden 
folio, and stated that if the gentlemen present would only fill it, he 
would have another ready to present to the next meeting. He also 
placed within this folio its first photographs, as an additional gift. 

Mr. Hannaford gave several specimens of various printing pro- 
cesses. Mr. Howard added half-a-dozen very beautiful stereo- 
graphs as specimens of the Fothergill process; and Messrs. Cotton 
and Wall contributed afew other photographs. 

Mr. WALL, the hon. sec., pointed out the various articles exhi- 
bited in the room, among which were a camera-stand for out-door 
work, by Mr. Howard ; some very jine stereographs (Fothergill’s pro- 
cess), taken by Mr. Archibald Burns, of Edinburgh, and exhibited, 
with a number of other curious and interesting slides, by the Secre- 
tary ; a new, singularly portable, and very complete stereoscopic 
camera and dark slides for the dry processes, by Mr. Clark; a very 
light camera (by the same gentleman), portable and capable of 
being packed into a very small compass, intended for large views. 

A very compact set of apparatus was brought forward by Mr. 
Hannaford, as used by himself for out-door work. 

Mr. Smita, of 16, Mark Lane, exhibited a large collection of rare 
photographs, landscapes, architectural subjects, copies from paint- 
ings, prints, statuary, &c., — taken by Fenton, Caldesi, Bingham, 
Melhuish, A. Watts, Bisson Fréres, and others—a selection chosen 
with extreme taste and excellent judgment. 

A photographic coloured copy, by a native artist, from China; 
several stereoscopes, and other articles, were also exhibited. 

Votes of thanks were awarded severally and individually to 
Messrs. Leake, jun., Howard, Hannaford, and Cotton and Wall, 
for their prompt and kind donations, and also to the various exhi- 
bitors. 

Mr. W. AcKLAND, vice-president, then read a paper on The 
Difficulties of the Dry Process. [See page 295]. 

Mr. Ackland resumed his seat amidst expressions of applause. 

The PRESIDENT rose to thank Mr. Ackland for so very useful a 
paper. He had been pleased to hear of difficulties rather than im- 
possibilities, and to know that defects were not without remedies. 
The specimens of the various defects which the vice-president had 
provided to illustrate his remarks were, he thought, wisely pro- 
duced, inasmuch as, being seen, they would be more readily recog- 
nised at any future time by amateurs in the dry processes, when 
the remedies and precautions Mr. Ackland suggested would doubt- 
less prove of great service. To know an enemy was a good way of 
vanquishing him. Having run over the memoranda he had taken to 
give in one view the character, &c., of the various difficulties, the 
rev. gentleman said the references which had been made to some 
of the photographic publications proved their great value; and 
concluded by awarding to Mr. Ackland the usual vote of thanks. 

Mr. F. Howarp said Mr. Ackland’s paper was, in his opinion, an in- 
valuable one, pointing out as it did means of removing the many 
difficulties which beset the dry collodion worker. He would ven- 
ture to make a few remarks: and, first, with regard to blistering, he 
would state that, judging by his own experience, it proceeded in- 
yariably, in Fothergill’s process, from using the glass when it was 
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not perfectly dry (the collodio-albumen he did not follow); he would 
therefore advise operators not to be content with merely cleaning 
their plates well before using, 4s when they had been put by for 
any time they required friction (or warming) to remove what he 
might term an imperceptible moisture, which glass was apt to re- 
tain even When kept ina dry room. The breathing upon the glass 
which photographers adopted to ascertain its cleanliness ought 
always to, be succeeded by a brisk rubbing or other means of warm- 
ing the plates. As regards water markings, which were among the 
greatest obstacles to successful results in Fothergill’s process, he had 
succeeded in entirely removing them. He had found in the course of 
numerous experiments in various collodions that these markings in- 
variably occurred with greater distinctness on one half of his stereo- 
scopic plates than the other, and that half was the one over which the 
albumen last travelled. It then occurred to him that the albumen 
when applied after washing the plate had sufficient density to 
push all moisture before it to a certain point, about two-thirds the 
length of the plate, when, becoming diluted and no longer able to 
assert its supremacy, from that point an uneven coating was 
formed, and the markings began. ‘To avoid them he proceeded in 
this manner :—after the plate had been removed from the bath, 
washed, and drained for half-a-minute, he applied the albumen 
along the long edge of the plate, allowing it to travel slowly right 
across ; it thus had only three-and-a-quarter inches to pass over 
instead of six-and-three-quarters, and found that by so doing the 
result gained had been a total absence of the annoyance. 

Mr. ACKLAND, in reply to Mr. Howard, and in reference to the 
water markings, stated that he invariably found that the markings 
were not (in his experience) at the bottom but at the top of his 
glass, and that therefore, in his case at least, the remedy pointed 
out by that gentleman would not apply. 

Mr. Howarp also stated that he could produce goo¢ 
with any good negative collodion, want of sensitiveness 
only drawback to the use of such as were not specially prepared 
for the dry process. With regard to the splitting of the film after 
fixing, it was caused, he thought, by drying too quickly in a 
current of air, or near a fire. Washing off he prevented by 
running round the edge after drying, and before exposure, a 
brush dipped in albumen; he would therefore persuade workers of 
the Fothergill process not to discard a good negative collodion 
simply because it was not prepared for the purpose. If a good 
wet negative could be got by the collodion and bath, a good dry 
one, with proper manipulation, would be likewise insure¢ 

Mr. Suita made some remarks regarding the use of gutta percha 
baths. 

Mr. Hannarorp remarked that one reason for the blistering 
which occurred in the collodio-albumen process was that the 
albumen and collodion film expanded in different degrees on being 
covered with the developer, and great care should therefore be 
necessarily used in the selection of collodion. Coating the plate 
entirely with albumen before applying collodion would prevent 
non-adhesiveness, and also, to some extent, blistering. Water 
marking, &c., &c., in the Fothergill plates most frequently, in his 
opinion, arose from not using the albumen sufliciently diluted. 
He found the white of one egg in half-a-pint of water quite 
enough. Marbling from careless development would be, to a great 
extent, prevented if the plan suggested by Mr. Burnett should be 
found to answer. He should allude to it in a jotting he had pre- 
pared for that evening, which, as it related to the subject under 
discussion, he might perhaps then be permitted to read. Mr. 
Hannaford then read as follows :— 

I am of opinion that the great secret of success in employing 
dry plates is in thoroughly washing them. The following plan I 
like best of all I have tried : 

The collodion should contain a bromide and perhaps a chloride 
in addition to an iodide, for reasons which will presently be seen. 
The plate after sensitising is dipped into a pan of water and 
moved about so as to remove and save the greater part of the free 
silver, and afterwards washed in an unlimited quantity of water 
under the tap. It is then coated with the following, and washed 
as before : — 

Waitetteredestatee vcd nnetlaleaspints 

White of one ege. 

Todide of potassium ....scss0sse 

Bromide ditto 
Chloride wmdittom ete ine. 

The plates in this state are quite insensitive to light, and will 
keep any length of time. ‘The operation go far may be conducted 
in broad daylight — a great convenience for those who have not an 
unlimited supply of water in their operating-room.  ‘T’o sensitise 
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the plates immerse them in a very weak silver solution, the first 
washing for instance, and allow them to drain and dry without 
further washing; or re-dip in the nitrate of silver bath, and 
thoroughly wash. So far this is only a modification of the collodio- 
albumen process, in which there is nothing new. The plates in 
this state will not keep any length of time. This is owing to the 
presence of free nitrate of silver. Plates to be sensitive must have 
a considerable quantity of free silver present; but it need not be 
the nitrate or any other soluble salt. Bromide, chloride, acetate, 
citrate, oxalate, &c., &c., answers equally well as regards sensi- 
tiveness, and far better as regards keeping qualities ; and there- 
fore it will be found that by immersing sensitised plates in 
citrate, acetate, or hydrochlorate of soda, &c., and afterwards wash- 
ing them, enables us, without risk, to leave much more free silver on 
them than when it is in the form of a soluble salt. 

Mr. Burnett states that plates prepared in this manner require 
no silver to be added to the developer — a matter of some impor- 
tance in the case of long development. 

The reason for adding bromide and chloride to the collodion will 
now be understood; for an iodised plate is sensitive when bromide, 
chloride, or other salt of silver, soluble or insoluble, is present; and 
it matters not whether this salt be formed in the collodion at the 
same time as the iodide, or precipitated afterwards. By adding the 
salts to the collodion we obtain an evenly sensitised plate with 
more certainty than by partial washing and precipitation on the film. 

Mr. Howarp made an inquiry with reference to the exposure. 

Mr. HAannarorp: The same as for Fothergill plates with like 
collodion ; but as acetate or citrate of silver on the film gives 
increase of intensity, collodion of a different nature may be em- 
ployed, and greater sensitiveness secured. 

Mr. Martin thought the blisters spoken of had their origin in 
damp plates, recommended warming over a spirit lamp, and 
explained his reason for this opinion. The exposure also was, he 
thought, of great importance in avoiding the defects arising from 
developing too quickly, &c. 

Mr. Leake: I think it a good plan, at least in the wet process, 
to warm the plate if the atmosphere be at all damp. As I have 
not practised the dry process to any extent, I do not feel competent 
to say whether damp glass may originate blisters or not; but it is 
very probable that Mr. Howard may owe his great success in the 
dry process in some measure to the warmth obtained from friction 
in polishing his plate immediately before use. 

Mr. Herve pointed out the danger of the electricity obtained by 
friction attracting floating particles of dust. 

The Presmenr then called upon Mr. Hannaford to read his pro- 
mised paper. 

Mr. HANNAYORD said :— 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as there are very many matters 
constantly recurring in every one’s photographic experience which, 
without being of sufticient consequence to form one entire paper, are 
yet worthy of being “jotted” down, I bring you the first instalment 
of a series of short papers to be introduced from time to time by 
one or another member under the head of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC JOTTINGS. 
No. 1. 

The first I will offer is upon Carbon Printing. 

M. Asser, of Amsterdam, has recently published a process of 
printing in lithographic ink. I will shortly state it for the benefit 
of those who may not have read his instructions. [For particulars 
detailed see page 283]. Mr. Shadbolt, in Tue PHorograpHic 
JOURNAL of the 15th inst., in noticing this process states that he 
has for some time entertained a scheme founded upon one of the 
photo-lithographie processes, in substance the same as that of 
M. Asser. 
I have not had time since the publication to try either of the 
above ; but I will give you the result of some experiments I made 
last year in a similar direction. 
Mr. Sutton once stated that if a piece of paper be coated with 
elatine and a roller charged with printing ink passed over it, on 
ter-immersion in water the whole of the ink would come off, and 
the paper appear quite clear. Acting on this hint, I took a sheet 
prepared for iron printing, that is, coated with bichromate of 
potassa, ammonia, citrate of iron, and albumen. I employed this 
because I had it by me, and, after exposure under the negative, 
gave it a coating of printing ink before fixing in water; but 
although I sueceeded in getting the high lights perfectly clean, 
and indeed produced a very fair copy of an engraving, I could not 
manage the half-tones. A little perseverance might have oyer- 
come the difficulty, and I purpose renewing my experiments. In 
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a second case instead of ink I used plumbago, blackening the 
paper with it after exposure, but was not over successful. The 
following plan answered better: —The sensitising mixture had 
sufficient albumen, gelatine, or gum with it to give a glaze when 
dry. Exposing and fixing in water as before described, I obtained 
a print sized in the parts which had come under the influence of 
light, but unsized in those portions protected from it. When dry 
it was coated with plumbago by the help of a soft stump. Holding 
before the steam from a kettle caused the size to retain the black- 
lead in contact with it, whereas the whites being perfectly unsizec 
the plumbago was easily removed therefrom by using stale bread; 
friction is, however, objectionable. 

I will now offer a few suggestions respecting the above process 
of M. Asser. In the first place it will require delicate handling, to 
say the least, to pass an inked roller over plain paper saturatec 
with water so that no ink may adhere to it: perhaps first soaking 
it in strong alkali, so as to remove any substance having an affinity 
for grease, would be an advantage. Finger marks, for instance, 
might be imperceptible to the eye, but they would show as soon 
as they came in contact with the ink. This difficulty, ifindeed i 
proves one practically, would refer more to Mr. Shadbolt’s process 
than to that of M. Asser; for the latter sized the surface of his paper 
with starch, which appears a matter of some importance. If used 
very thick, so as to form a crust on the paper, it would have more 
the properties of lithographic stone. 

The graduated drawing-boards sold by artists’ colourmen have 
a surface of body colour which might render them of use in this 
process ; they may be procured plain, of a very light colour. 

One hint more and I have done with the subject for the present. 
Lithographic printers are in the habit of mixing gum arabic with 
the water to keep the stone damp, as it is found to repel grease 
much more completely than water alone. -It might be advan- 
tageous to add gum and, perhaps, a little nitric acid to the water 
with which the paper is kept saturated whilst being inked. 

Photo-engraving.— As hints on this subject are always acceptable, 
I give the following very rough “jotting” of a process by which I 
think something may be done. Last spring I coated a steel plate 
with the iron solution used in my iron printing process. Bichro- 
mate of potassa and gelatine answers the same purpose. The ex- 
posed plate was immersed in nitrate of silver, when chromate of 
silver was formed on the parts which had not been acted on by 
light. The plate could now be bitten into by acids, hydrochloric 
for instance. 

If instead of steel a copper plate be used, and after immersing in 
the silver it be washed so as to remove the film, an impression is 
obtained somewhat resembling a daguerreotype, reduced silver 
giving the shadows and the unaltered copper the lights. 

Mr. Howarp: As regards the want of half tones in the method 
of carbon printing alluded to by Mr. Hannaford, having had con- 
siderable lithographic experience, he could say that half tones were 
not to be produced on a smooth surface. If you pass the litho- 
graphic roller over any smooth surface, the ink must adhere to all 
parts in a uniform manner; that it was necessary in lithography, 
if you wanted half tones, to have a roughened or granulated sur- 
face, as the ink then only adhered to the projecting and prominent 
portions, forming a series of irregular dots. 

Mr. Wati would venture to put forward a singular fact as 
another “jotting,” which in these days, when photographic por- 
traits are received in our courts of law as evidence to prove identity, 
might not be unimportant, although he would not for an instant 
infer that such evidence should be doubted. The two photographic 
portraits he now placed before them were beyond doubt of two 
perfectly different men, and yet they were so alike that he had 
much difficulty of convincing many of the fact. 

Mr. Leaks said, although the hour of adjournment had already 
come and gone, he would, with permission, detain the meeting a 
few minutes longer, as he had a communication to make which 
might prove important. He had been much annoyed by a new 
sample of glass (patent plate) called German. His usual cleaning 
solution, consisting of cyanide of potassium and tripoli, had not 
the least effect, and another *plate-cleaning solution, warranted to 
clean anything, was equally impotent. Both these solutions were 
perfectly effective with other glasses. He found, also, that the 
exposure was with this glass much longer. A deposit made its 
appearance between the glass and the collodion during develop- 
ment, and the picture produced was misty and full of stains. 
Moreover, after drying, the film in most instances split and came 
from the plate. He had tried experiments with the same cleaning 
solution, bath, and developer on the same day, using other glasses, 
with excellent results, 


Mr. WALL said he understood that there was a large and increas- 
ing demand for the glass in question; the wholesale houses, he had 
heard, were buying largely. In his own establishment they had 
willingly purchased, for it was cheaper and to all appearance 
better than that they had previously obtained. The matter there- 
fore was one of importance. As he had witnessed Mr. Leake’s 
experiments, he could vouch for them. 

Mr. Herve stated that he once met with similar difficulties from 
purchasing a glass called in the trade “jam glass,” and made in 
Germany. He attributed it to the presence of lead in the forma- 
tion of the glass. 

Tu PRESIDENT suggested an experiment to test the specific 
gravity of various specimens, with reference to their photographic 
qualities, and then announced for the next meeting, on Thursday, 
December 15th, a paper entitled Practical Observations upon Photo- 
graphic Productions in their relation to Art, by Alfred H. Wall, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Mr. LEAKE promised to fill up any space which might be left un- 
occupied, by bringing down a few more “jottings.” 

The following gentlemen were then elected: —Mr. J. Williams, 
Mr. T. Clarke, Mr. G. §. Tear, Mr. W. Lovett, Mr. J. Martin. 

Mr. HERVE proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which 
was heartily awarded. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


CALEDONIAN PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


Turs Club, which was instituted for the purpose of diffusing among 
its members information on practical photography, held its first 
meeting, in Edinburgh, on the evening of Saturday, the 12th 
ultimo, 

Mr. M‘NauGcuton was called to the chair. 

After the usual routine business consequent on the formation of 
a new body, the following gentlemen were elected office bearers:— 

Secretary — Mr. ANDREW WILSON. 
Treasurer— Mr. RopEricK M‘Nar. 

The CHAIRMAN then addressed the members at great length on 
the peculiar circumstances under which they were now met; and 
he hoped that, now their little barque was fairly launched under 
such auspicious circumstances, each member would guard against 
any act which might lead them into the unenviable position of 
being regarded as the schismatics of another Society. Indeed, 
from the well-known characters of the members, he predicted with 
confidence that this Club would be a great success. He dwelt on 
the advantage to be derived from that peculiarity of their consti- 
tution which prevented them admitting any new member who had 
not satisfactorily undergone a searching examination in the practi- 
cal details as well as the theoretical principles of their beloved art, 
as they were desirous that the practical and useful should not be 
sacrificed to the merely theoretical and ornamental. Still, while 
their aim was strictly practical, they would not despise theoretical 
knowledge. 

He concluded by hoping that in any discussions on subjects 
brought before them, mere speech-making would be avoided, 
adopting in preference a free and easy conversational style. 

Mr. Brown said, I propose that one feature of our meetings shall 
be, that some member, Mr. Turnbull for instance, shall procure and 
detail to us an account of what takes place at the meetings of the 
principal Photographic Societies in Britain— such as the London, 
North London, Liverpool, and Scottish Societies; and that a sum 
of money be set apart, if needful, for the purpose of procuring 
accurate reports. 

This was agreed to, and Mr. Turnbull authorised to make the 
necessary arrangements for carrying out the proposition. 

Mr. Witson said “he was glad to be in a position to give them 
reliable information as to the recent proceedings of the Liverpool 
Club [as these proceedings have already appeared in a preceding 
number of this Journal, we think it needless to reprint them here, 
Ep]. He could also furnish them with an account of what took 
place at the last meeting of the Photographic Society of Scotland, 
procured partly from the local ‘papers and partly from private 
sources, The chair (according to the Scottish Press) was occupied 
by Mr. Scorr Extot. Mr. Alex. Munro, of Craiglockhart, and Mr. R. 
Struthers, were elected ordinary members. After the usual formal 
business, a conversazione took place, at which were exhibited several 
improved cameras, and other photographic apparatus, as well ag 
collections of photographs from Rome, France, and elsewhere, 
Mr. WALKER gave an account of what he saw on a recent visit 
to London. Stereoscopic pictures seemed to hold the chief place 
among photographs. He described some portable cameras and tin 
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preservative cases for excited positive paper which he had seen — 
some of which cases he (Mr. Wilson) might state were to be laid on 
the table at the next meeting of the Caledonian Club.—Mr. Wulker’s 
remarks were well received, and led to some conversation. The 
subject then turned on the recent testing of lenses, on which there 
was some animated discussion. Two of the members of that Com- 
mittee who were present defended the report in every particular ; 
and characterised the “triplet” form of lens as the best they had 
tried, notwithstanding that it had been procured from the stock of 
an optician in this town; whereas some of the others had been 
procured from the makers, with a special view to this testing. 
This was a fact that should not be lost sight of. During the even- 
ing it was stated that there was every prospect of the Society’s 
exhibition, which is to be opened in the middle of December, in the 
large room occupied by the exhibition of last year, No. 90, George 
Street, being the best that has yet been held by the Society. In 
addition to the works of members, contributions have been offered 
from most of the photographic artists of this country, and interest- 
ing and valuable collections from India and Australia have likewise 
been promised. The attendance was not very numerous, indeed 
scarcely more than were now present.” 

A conversation on this report ensued, in which Mr. MunprEtu said 
that if he had been on that Lens Committee he should not so quietly 
have submitted to the would-be-snubbing remarks of one member 
of the Council of the Society — although that gentleman had had 
small cause to rejoice in the success of his attack. He thought 
that this Committee had done much good by causing the subject to 
be more inquired into. He called on the Secretary to put down 
his (Mr. Mundell’s) name for a paper on lenses at the next meeting 
of the Club. 

The Secretary said they would be happy to have his paper, but 
he was afraid they would not do justice to the discussion on it at 
the next meeting, as Mr. Williams was to read a paper on Z’rans- 
Serving collodion positives from the glass plates to leather, cloth, 
dc., which was to be accompanied with numerous illustrations ; 
however, if they had time, they might accomplish both on that 
occasion. 

Mr. MontaiGne said, you must really allow me a word or two on 
the Report alluded to. The members of that testing Committee 
acted a most strange part in saying that the triplet lens (which by 
the way is scarcely Sutton’s triplet after all, for it was made by 
Goddard, who in his construction of it introduced some new features, 
which, in my opinion, render it superior to Sutton’s published de- 
scription, and susceptible, too, of allowing its being made vastly 
lower in price)—well, I hold that the Committee had no right 
whatever to say that this lens gave the best results; for it is a 
notorious fact that the best pictures were produced by that lens, 
not as it came from its maker, but after it had been disfigured by 
being sloppered around the edges with black varnish, velvet, &c., 
which Mr. Tunny, in whose possession a friend of mine saw the 
lens, assured him had been found absolutely necessary to be done 
in order to get intense shadows by shutting out the flare from its 
numerous surfaces. What right then had they to call it Sutton’s 
lens? I hold that this should have been explained in the Report. 

Mr. Brown: I think that Mr. Montaigne’s remarks form no case 
against the Lens Committee. I, too, called and saw the lens, and 
think the Committee acted wisely in blackening the edges of the 
glasses, as the lens was said to be one of the first made on that 
model, and I think such a storm need not be raised against what is 
such a simple matter. Individually I disapprove altogether of 
compound lenses for landscapes, preferring the old meniscus form: 
little or no distortion, even in architectural subjects, is got by it, 
provided it be not forced by taking too large a picture. 

Mr. Sreeie: I think it a sheer waste of our valuable time at 
present for members to be haggling away at the affairs of another 
Society, against which conduct J protest. 

After a protracted conversation on the best way of conducting 
the business of the Club, it was at length resolved — “ That no new 
member, be his qualifications what they might, should be admitted 
to the Club, until there was a vacancy in their circle from the 
death or resignation of any of their members.” 

Mr, M‘ApAm moved that arrangements be made for having an 
exhibition, and that a medal be struck for a prize to the best 
artist. ; 

The discussion on this was delayed till next night of meeting. 

Also proposed and deferred — 

“That the editors of the various photographic periodicals be 
elected honorary members.” 

There was a full attendance, and after the usual vote of thanks 
to the chairman, the meeting separated. 


eeyety oy ety ey ay Atonlarryy Sf on 
aeactical Sustructions on Coloring Bhotagraphs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VI. (Continued). 
PIGMENTS. 

The pigments which are most eligible for water have already 
been fully described. Itis well to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the power your pigments possess in combination, and a little time 
devoted solely to the compounding of hues, shades, and tints will 
by no means be thrown away. Pigments are prepared moist in 
pans and tubes, andin dry cakes. For large washes I prefer the 
moist colours, in pans; for the more delicate colours, those in dry 
cakes; and because the madder pink generally comes too slowly 
from the cake, and yet must be preserved pure, I choose this moist 
inatube. Select the following colours: — 


Madder Pink Gamboge 
Crimson Lake Yellow Ochre 
Purple Madder Naples Yellow 
Brown ditto Indian Yellow 
Vermilion Raw Sienna 
Extract of ditto Burnt ditto 
Light Red Lemon Yellow Prussian Blue 
Indian Red Cadmium Ivory Black. 


For the chemical and other qualities, peculiarities of working, 

&e., of the above, see the chapter on colours as pigments. 
GUM. 

A solution of gum in distilled water, one part of the best white 
gum and seven of water, to which add a piece of loaf sugar about 
half the size of a filbert. 

PREPARED OX-GALL. 

This is generally used to destroy the effect of grease on the 

surface of your paper: it is used with the water. 
WATER. 

It is essential to obtain this free from such ingredients as would 
injure your pigments: spring or mineral water would quite destroy 
the more delicate vegetable colours, therefore use rain or distilled. 

PREPARATORY PRACTICE. 

To acquire perfect freedom of hand and a dexterous method of 
using the brush must be your next aim; and to acquire this I do 
not know that I can recommend any better practice than what is 
known among photographers as “ touching” (which is a method of 
“working up” photographs on plain paper in indian ink, sepia, or 
a mixture assimilated to the colour of the photograph). Inasmuch 
as you will find that errors of execution are more readily detected, 
and consequently remedied, in the use of one colour than many, I 
shall therefore include a lesson upon this subject, although I hold 
that a good untouched picture is greatly superior to the touched, 
for truth of texture, chiaroscuro, and general effect. 

The native truthfulness of a good photograph is so superior to the 
smoothness and laboriously stippled prettiness of an india-ink 
drawing, that creating the last upon the first seems to me a display 
of the most erroneous judgment and bad taste. The excuse gene- 
rally tendered for the “touching ” of photographic portraits, or, in 
other words, for making them resemble india-ink drawings, is, that 
it gives them finish, by which is evidently meant smoothness. But 
Mr. F. Howard shall say a word upon this subject in the following 
quotation from his chapter upon finish in “Imitative Art ”:— 

“This [finish] does not consist, as appears to be a prevalent 
erroneous notion of the present day, in smoothness of surface, or 
tea-boards would be the most finished productions of art. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds could not be said to have finished any of his pic- 
tures; texture would be worse than of no value; but varnish 
would be the artist’s best friend. Nor does finish consist in another 
kind of smoothness, which results from the careful blending and 
softening of all the touches, so that the method of execution shall 
not appear. Nor does it consist in minute detail, but in the com- 
plete expression of character.” 

In,this sense what can be more finished than a perfect untouched 
photograph? Does it not indicate in detail every variety of tex- 
ture, the rough, the polished, the smooth, and all the varied surfaces 
of nature ? F 

In touching, therefore, aim not to smooth and even up the tints 
and shadows, but rather to preserve and strengthen every trait in 
the photograph, more particularly if, as I recommend, you merely 
commence this branch ag an introductory study to that of colour. 

A pale print of a cold tone is best, if you intend to finish in india- 
ink; a warm or cold brown, if you intend to touch with warm or 
cold sepia ; and, if you please, you may compound a tint resembling 
that of the photograph, which, if it be of the usual purplish-black, 


Sepia 

Vandyke Brown 
Neutral Tint 
French Blue 
Cobalt 

Indigo 
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may be got with madder purple and india-ink, or madder brown 

and india-ink, to which, if necessary, may be added a little indigo, 

or a little indian-red, lake, or burnt sienna. Let the print be upon 
plain salted paper — not albumenised. 

Having selected your photograph, and mounted it upon Bristol 
board — which, having a hard, smooth surface, is best for the pur- 
pose — size it with parchment size, and let it be “rolled,” that is 
to say, pressed with very great force between cold steel cylinders. 
Any hot presser will readily do this, and the process not only im- 
proves the smoothness of the surface, but so hardens it that it is 
not easily disturbed. 

Your colour mixed (clean water and hair pencils being ready), 
pin down your picture upon a drawing-board; imagine your teacher 
at your back —resolve to gratify him, and raise yourself in his 
estimation, and commence. 

With a touch so faint and light that it is only after several 
applications that you can perceive its effect, begin to strengthen 
what I will call the outlines — although in a good photograph, as 
in nature, there are no outlines. To put in these apparent lines at 
once would be to produce distinct lines, resembling nothing else but 
lines, which is a very common mistake, not only with beginners, but 
with some who pretend to professional experience. 

The author of the preceding paper has, in order to render his commu- 
nications of greater practical value, kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of, and give advice to, students in colouring, through the mediuin 
of these pages, for which purpose specimens may be sent, with a 
stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. Waun, Esq., 
11, Tas Terrace, Watworrs. 

G. Dawrres.—Yes, with much pleasure. 

James Prarson.—The print is too dark and too thick for colouring. 

Aurrep Tzague.—The tints are rather too pure. Your progress 
flatters me. 

Exren Green.—You need nothing but more practice. When the paper 
is roughened by pumice-stone powder a closer resemblance to crayon 
drawing is the result; but it,is certainly easier to work upon a very 
smooth surface, which is obtained by hot-pressing. On rough paper the 
colour is rubbed into the grain — on smooth it is on the surface only. 

Poor But Proup.—Did you know you were writing to ‘‘a mere photo- 
graphic colourist?”” I hope not; for then this lengthy epistle would be 
an insult. I will condescend to give you a more lengthy reply than you 
deserve, because I recognise you as one of a very large family which we 
workers in the hive call drones. 

Why should that which would degrade you not degrade me? Is 
enervating idleness and mean and unmanly dependence so very superior 
to “the glorious privilege of being independent,” that you hesitate to 
exchange the latter for the former? Examine what you call your 
“pride: ” it had its origin in the possession of a thing which as often 
dignifies vice and folly as not—viz., money; but you are poor — you 
have lost the substance, and hope to retain its shadow — you would 
deceive the world by exhibiting your pride in — nothing (for that which 
was and is your pride exists no longer), in order that the world may 
believe your nothing to be something, which zn dtself can neither improve 
your mind, expand your heart, or confer any real houour or advantage. 
Oh! cease to contemplate the shadow, and eat your bone; and, if you 
have sufficient talent (which the specimen sent does not however indi- 
cate), you may bless the day when, with or without my aid, you became 
a “mere photographie colourist,”’ and threw overboard both your own 
scruples and those of your “very highly respectable family.” Pardon 
my bluntness — you will not find me a less zealous instructor. 

——— 


Hettera to a Bourg Whoatographer. 


No. XXIV. 


My DEAR EUSEBIUS, 

You must be careful to keep your sensitised paper out 
of the influence of light and atmosphere. Some photographers make 
use of a pressure-frame for that purpose, which answers very well: 
others employ Marion’s preservative cases, which is the best con- 
trivance that I have seen for keeping sensitised paper in. Papers 
impregnated with wax, gutta-percha, belmontine, or paraffine, do 
not decompose near so rapidly when sensitised as plain paper does ; 
for these substances not only make the paper translucent, but also 
protect its fibres from the decomposing action of nitrate of silver. 
I think it advantageous to put each sheet of sensitised paper 
between white blotting-paper, which prevents the waxed-paper 
from creasing when put into a pressure-frame. ; 

If the waxed-paper be put under glass when exposed in the 
camera, the time of exposure will be prolonged. The paper may 
therefore be mounted by gluing the edges on to a piece of Bristol 
board while itis damp; it will contract upon drying, and strain 
perfectly tight and smooth. 


The exposure in the camera will of course depend upon so many 
contingencies that it is impossible to give any rules, special or 
general. You may under very favourable circumstances obtain a 
picture in two minutes, at others in half-an-hour, and on some 
occasions an hour may be requisite. Only judgment based upon 
experience will serve you as a guide in this part of your operations, 
In architectural subjects a tolerably long exposure is necessary to 
obtain the details which are in shadow. Asa general rule, waxed- 
paper pictures are under-exposed by inexperienced photographers. 

After exposure in the camera the developing may be deferred for 
several days, althoughit is best to effect it within twenty-four hours. 

The picture is generally invisible when the paper is removed 
from the camera, especially if it has been well washed when 
removed from the bath; sometimes, however, the sky and high 
lights are visible, distinguished by a light red tone. Plunge the 
proof into a solution of gallic acid. 

Gallicidcideasnsccenmec Mach scrrtecosno toro Tangs 

Distilled water ........ .. 1 ounce. 
Filter, and add about two drops of aceto-nitrate of silver, or two 
drachms of the water used for washing the paper after it has been 
taken out of the sensitising bath, and immerse the proof completely 
in the mixture, facilitating the immersion by the use of a glass 
triangle. Shallow, glass dishes are best for developing proofs: 
they must be kept scrupulously clean, and rubbed with blotting- 
paper previous to using them. 

The image should develop gradually, and not more than two 
proofs be put into the same bath, placed back to back; but it is 
still better to put in only one. The proof must be placed in this 
bath immediately it is prepared, else it will become covered with a 
veil of precipitated metallic silver, and lost; therefore the paper 
should be put into it with the picture downwards, so that any pre- 
cipitate that forms may fall on the back, from which it can be 
removed with a weak solution of cyanide of potassium. 

As it is very troublesome to be obliged to mix solutions of gallic 
acid every time they are required, since they will not keep if pre- 
pared beforehand, you can employ an alcoholic solution of gallic 
acid, which will keep any length of time, and add such proportion 
to water as will constitute a bath of the requisite strength: say 
two grains to the ounce of water. 

You will soon be able to ascertain if the exposure has been cor- 
rectly timed, by the behaviour of the proof under development. If 
the development has been too long, the picture appears all over 
with great rapidity; but it will not take an uniform tone and 
vigour. This defect is the more to be feared when the layer of 
iodide of silver is very thin. If, on the other hand, the exposure 
has been.too short, the paper becomes completely opaque before 
the half-tones have had sufficient time to appear. Such pictures 
are too harsh in tone and contrast to be tolerable. You may always 
judge of the vigour of a proof in examining it by transparent light ; 
for, after it has been immersed some time in the bath, the surface 
of the paper frequently acquires a general grey hue, and you would 
consequently think your proof lost did you not know that this is a 
sign of complete success. 

The time necessary for the development of a proof is extremely 
variable, and you must be satisfied if it proceeds slowly. Slow and 
sure is your motto. It greatly depends upon the temperature and 
upon the quantity of silver contained in the bath. It may vary 
from half-an-hour to two hours, or even more. The proof must be 
carefully watched, especially as it approaches completion, for the 
blacks increase in intensity very rapidly, and you must stop the 
developing when the darkest parts, which represent the lights in 
the positive, have become almost opaque. Upon the just apprecia- 
tion of this point all the beauty of the proof depends, and you must 
acquire the power of exercising it by practice. Of course you will 
have to make some allowance for the weakening the picture under- 
goes in the fixing bath. 

You will stop the developing by taking the proof out of the gallic 
acid, and washing it several times in filtered rain water, and soak- 
ing it for several hours in water, before you attempt to fix it. If 
the proof be soaked in river or spring water, the latter becomes, 
after a time, of a deep green colour, arising from the action of the 
gallic acid upon the salts of lime contained in the water in contact 
with the atmosphere. 

The proof, when dried, after proper washing, is no longer liable 
to alter, or but slightly ; and it may be kept in a portfolio until it 
is convenient to fix it, which is a great advantage while travelling, 
as the intolerable hypo’ may be for a time dispensed with. 

To fix a proof, make the following solution :— 

Hyposulphite of 80da ...ccssccesesseeeeeee 8 OUNCES. 
Water ccsssisrssrererssetseeceseeerssresseosens L OUNCE, 
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This bath will dissolve out the salts of silver which do not form the 
image. It is best to put only two proofs at a time into it, and 
watch them attentively for about half-an-hour. 

This operation should be performed in broad daylight. It must 
be continued until the yellow colour of the lights of the image 
disappears. This yellowness is due to the presence of iodide of 
silver remaining in the pores of the paper. The proof must be 
washed in filtered water several times on being taken out of this 
bath, and then allowed to soak some hours, changing the water 
occasionally. It is then fixed, and may be dried between blotting- 
paper. 

The fixing is a most important operation in this process. The 
immersion of the proof in the hypo’ must be prolonged to the 
utmost, consistent with the safety of the proof, so as to make sure 
that all the salts of silver are removed. It often happens that a 
proof, supposed to be well-fixed, becomes yellow after a time in 
the printing frame, and, consequently, injures the quality of the 
positives taken from it. Whenever this happens, the only remedy 
is to put the proofs into a fresh bath of hypo’. Upon becoming 
dry the waxed-paper assumes a dull and granulated appearance, 
not at all captivating to the photographic eye, but it entirely dis- 
appears when the paper is gradually warmed at the fire. 

The proofs can also be fixed in a bath made as follows :— 

Bromide of potassium 1 drachm. 

Filtered water .....5....... m 6 ounces. 
In a chemical point of view this fixing solution is bad, because it 
does not dissolve out the salts of silver. It destroys their sensi- 
bility, it is true, but it leaves the yellow iodide of silver in the 
paper, which is injurious to the taking of positives. When the 
proof is very weak it is, however, better to employ it than to risk 
weakening it still more by hyposulphite of soda. Bromide of 
potassium may be replaced by a saturated solution of common galt. 

The chief point, as you will see, you have to avoid is that of 
allowing your proofs to become yellow. This is likely to occur 
when the developing bath contains too much gallic acid, or when 
it has become thick from impurities. Hypo’ has no effect upon this 
yellowness, which becomes red in the course of time. They hoist 
a yellow flag at quarantine-stations when the plague prevails ; 
take you good care not to hoist the yellow flag, else you will be 
plagued indeed. 


Photographic Glossary. 


Varnish for Negatives on Glass — Varnish for negatives 
must possess the following properties : —It must be colourless, 
dry quickly, and be free from tackiness; not easily abraded or 
scratched, and not soften by the heat of the hand, or by ex- 
posure to the sun; it must be pliant and adhesive, so as not to 
scale off the glass. And the best resin to secure these results 
is lac, mixed with a small portion of a soft and unctuous resin, 
such as elemi. 

The following formula will answer the desired aim :— 
White lac.. Reaecanesee Lamp antss 
Elemi BoCceoG00600003 8 
Powdered glass or sand. ca 0) 
eee LOOM Rs 


Allcohol.s 22 Hey Rott oes 3 5 
Put the bottle containing these ingredients, tightly corked, 
into a warm water bath. When the resins are dissolved, 
clarify with ivory black, and filter through paper. 

Although this varnish may be slightly coloured, it is not 
objectionable, but rather advantageous, as the half-tones are 
protected by it, and a clearer proof is the result. 

The addition of oil of lavender or of rosemary is not essen- 
tial, although sometimes recommended. They serve to im- 
part an agreeable odour. 

The lac should be first broken into very small pieces, and 


luminous source in which certain kinds of rays were completely 
wanting. It remained to ascertain the cause of this absence of 
light. We may attribute it to an effect of interference; for upon 
receiving the image of a solar spectrum on a screen, and placing 
before it, very near, a thin plate of mica, none of the rays are modi- 
fied. 


So also, if we divide in two one of the two rays H with the 
vertical edge of the same plate of mica, there is no illumination in 
the masked portion. The existence of the rays of the spectrum is 


due to an entirely different cause, which may be explained by the 
following experiments :— 

If, as Dr. Draper has done, we produce a spectrum with a flint 
prism, and a platinum wire rendered incandescent by an electric 
current, this spectrum has no rays; but if we place between the 
prism and the wire a glass cylinder terminated by parallel plate- 
glass faces, and filled with the vapours of hypo nitric acid, the rays 
immediately appear. Supposing Frauenhofer’s spectrum to be 
superimposed on the preceding, we perceive the new rays disposed 
as follows :— 

Extreme ved (B and C).—A group of very 
rous, and nearly equidistant. 

Red (immediately after C).—Two very clear rays. 

Limit of the orange and yellow (a litile before D).—Four distinctly 
marked rays, especially the third. The ray Dis found in the new 
spectrum, and is the only one among Frauenhofer’s rays that ig. 

Yellow (between D and E).—Three equidistant rays. 

Greenish yellow (a little before E).—Two very strong rays. 

Green (between E and F).—Two groups of very fine and com- 
pact rays, forming rather two obscure bands. 

Bluish-green (before and very near F).—A group of very fine, 
numerous, and clearly visible rays. 

Blue-violet (F and G) and violet (G and H).—Six groups of nume- 
rous, almost invisible, rays. 

In substituting the vapour of iodine and bromine for the nitrous 
vapour, the rays change their nature again. With dry chlorine 
there is not the slightest appearance of rays. Even with a tube 
fifteen feet long there is only a light illumination in the green part, 
and especially in the yellow portion of the spectrum. 

The effect obtained by the platinum wire is also produced by 
other metals; those experimented with being iron, silver, gold, 
aluminium, copper, sodium, potassium, and chromium. All these 
metals were melted and volatilised by the current of a strong pile 
by suddenly breaking the interpolar communications, and the in- 
candescence continued long enough to admit of the phenomena 
being distinguished, if not analysed. These observations confirm 
the anticipations of M. Foucault, who, in remarking that the spectra 
from the carbon points brought to a white red exhibited no rays, and 
concluded it must be the same with all incandescent bodies. 

Other experiments agree perfectly with the preceding. When 
we observe the spectrum produced by a horizontal gas jet, and by 
means of an opaque screen furnished with a very close shutter, and 
arranged in such manner as to allow only the blue portion of the 
rays to fall upon the prism, we see the ray D very distinctly, two 
fine green rays separated by a black band, three blue rays, and 
lastly, four violet rays. The same phenomenon is produced, but 
very much feebler, with the brilliant portion of the flame. Upon 
repeating the same experiment with a gas jet pierced with twenty 
holes, furnished with a glass chimney, only the feeblest sign of rays 
can be distinguished, in whatever way the brilliant or the blue 
portion of the flame is placed. ; 
The appearances that the spectra produced by the metals vola- 
tilised under the influence of the electric current are extremely 
curious, and the theory of the preceding phenomena is entirely 
applicable to them. 

M. Foucault, in a memoir published in 1849, has studied these 
spectra in a general manner, and arrived at very important re- 
sults. M. Robiquet began by repeating M. Foucault's experiments, 
not with the view of verifying their accuracy, but to accustom 


fine rays, very nume- 


put into a moderate oven to dissipate all the moisture it is 
apt to retain in the process of bleaching. 


ee 


Foreign Correspoudenee, 


Paris, November 25, 1859. 
In the present dearth of original photographic discovery, I think I 
cannot do bétter than communicate to you an account of M. 
Robiquet’s researches upon the rays of the solar spectrum, and of 
the various electric spectra.. Frauenhofer thought that the rays 


of the different spectra were dependent on the constitution of the 


himself to such delicate observations before proceeding to examine 
the metallic ares, the spectra of which had not yet been examined. 
The following are the appearancesapresented by the arcs of the 
following metals : — i 

Platina. — Burnt with a white light. The ray D existed. All 
the parts of the spectrum were covered with very narrow black 
bands, allowing the different colours to be seen between them as 
between the slats of a Venetian blind: these interstices appeared 
as very large brilliant rays, among which could be distinguished, 
in the following colours, 

Red, six rays; orange red, three rays; green, four groups of very 
fine rays; indigo, two rays. All these rays possess’ dazzling 
splendour. In the violet-blwe ray an absorption almost complete 
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was observed: in the violeé, three very luminous large bands, and 
in the extreme violet, two large dark rays, corresponding to the two 
rays H of the solar spectrum. 

He also operated with aluminium, gold, chromium, copper, 
silver, sodium, potassium, strontium. 

The photographic representation of all these spectra is difficult, 
except with silver and sodium; the metallic arc has so little 
steadiness that there is the greatest difficulty in obtaining images 
in which the rays are not every moment displaced. 

We cannot give iodised collodion an exposure of more than four 
or five seconds, insufficient to obtain an impression of the magnifi- 
cent ray D from sodium, the blue rays from aluminium, the two 
green rays from silver, and the magnificent red bands from chlo- 
ride of strontium. All these colours are very slightly photographic, 
notwithstanding their brilliancy ; but starting from the last violet 
rays, two or three seconds suffice to obtain a satisfactory nega- 
tive, and, what is very remarkable, we observe in this spectrum, 
which is invisible to the eyes, but which so strongly impresses the 
iodide of silver, rays and bands which remind us, by their arrang 
ment, of the coloured part of the spectrum to which they belong. 

The brilliant rays of the electric spectra produced by the 
different metallic arcs must not be confounded with those of the 
spectra engendered by the electric spark, and which are due, as M. 
Masson has shown, to the material particles brought by the elec- 
tric flux to the state of incandescence and transported through the 
space which separated the extremities of the conductors. It may 
happen that rays from the carbon arc are only secondary rays, due 
to the separation of the silicious particles which always exist in so 
large a quantity in the best prepared crayons. 

Lastly, photographic proofs were obtained of the solar spectrum 
produced by a system of lenses and prisms: first, of rock crystal ; 
second, common flint; third, Faraday’s flint. In the first case all 
the obscure rays were temporarily seen ; in the second, nearly one 
half were wanting ; and in the third, almost all. 

The conclusions to be arrived at from the above are, that every 
incandescent body, whatever its chemical nature, gives a spectrum 
without rays; if this body, in volatilising, surrounds itself with 
colourless and transparent vapours, still the rays do not appear; 
but if the vapours produced are heavy, quickly condensable at the 
ambient temperature, and still more, if they are at the same time 
colourless, they intercept a portion more or less considerable of the 
total radiation. 

To explain the action of these vapours, it is best to compare 
them on a screen in the form of a grating, the bars of which, 
unequally spaced, must be of considerable diameter, and of ex- 
treme thinness. In the first case, the shadow projected shows 
itself in very fine dark rays (rays of the solar spectrum); in the 
second, the masked rays are in considerable number: true obscure 
bands are produced, in the interstices of which the luminous and 
coloured parts appear as brilliant bands or rays (spectra of the 
metallic ares produced by the pile). 

When the spectrum is formed by the incandescent particles 
transported mechanically, either by the electric flux of the pile or 
by the spark, brilliant secondary rays appear, very easy to recog- 
nise by their intermittent character. 

The invisible portion of these different spectra undergoes the 
same effects of absorption as the visible portion, and the effects 
may be rendered visible by photographic processes. 

M. Robiquet fully understands that this task ig far from being 
completed, and he hopes to be able to devote himself to its study, 
being so nearly allied to that of the nature of light. It is 
necessary to construct special delicate apparatus to enable him to 
count with precision the rays of the different spectra, and measure 
the reciprocal distances, and to obtain by processes still more deli- 
cate and sensitive photographic proofs of all the parts, visible and 
invisible, of the spectra, produced by the light of the stars, and 


oO 


by the electric light. J.P. 
Correspondence, 
TONING. 


To the Eyrror. 

Sm,— Would you be so kind as give me the best formula for Mr. Max- 
well Lyte’s toning-bath? I am in the habit of toning about four prints, 
eight-and-a-half by six-and-a-half inches, daily. TI employed the formula 
given in the.March number of the Journal, but to soak a print in that 
solution, say five ounces, and not use it a second time, is very expensive. 

To use the alkaline toning —gold one grain, soda ten grains, water 
five ounces—produces red spots in the paper, and upon adding the hypo’ 
the print loses all brilliancy, Before I toned the enclosed print it was 


all I could wishit to be. Out of the last quire of paper I may say I have 
not had one good print. I have toned some excellent pictures with the 
same formula, but the two last quires of paper produced results like the 
enclosed. If you can spare a few lines in the next Journal I shall feel 
obliged.—I am, sir, yours, &c. STG Ny Tah, 
[Dissolve eight grains of chloride of gold in half-an-ounce of distilled 
water. Neutralise any acidity by adding solution of carbonate of soda, 
then make up the quantity, by the addition of water, to one ounce— each 
fluid drachm will then contain one grain of gold salt, which will be quite 
sufficient to tone you four proofs. 
When about to operate measure out the quantity of water that you 
find sufficient to allow of your prints being comfortably immersed, then 
dissolve therein about thirty grains of phosphate of soda, and add to it 
the drachm of gold solution. Immerse the proofs, after washing out the 
pee nitrate of silver, and allow them to remain till properly toned, then 
be 
No doubt it is the paper that you have been using that is in fault; but 
you must remember that a free alkali dissolves out the size, which the 
phosphate of soda does not. We notice also that the tone of your speci- 
men is cold and flat: this may be partly owing to too long immersion 
in the gold bath, from which it should be removed as soon as a full purple 
hue is acquired; and although it may look reddish after the fixing bath 
while wet, you will find that on drying it becomes blackish.— Ep.] 
SIS 


STEREOSCOPY. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—Haying very frequently met with individuals who do not see 
equally well with both eyes, I begin to believe that there are few persons 
in whom the sight of one eye does not differ from that of the other — 
often in focus, but more so from defect in vision; hence, while so much 
is said of the beauty presented by pictures as seen through the stereo- 
scope, the number of those who can appreciate this beauty is exceedingly 
limited. Many do not know that they possess this defect, till by some 
chance it is revealed to them; others know, but do not admit the fact, 
as no: difference, without minute examination, can be discerned in the 
appearance of their eyes. 

The business now for all who believe in the stereoscope is to examine 
their eyes, and if the truth is told, I am satisfied that the question I have 
advanced will no longer be doubtful. 

Tam yours, &c., R. 8. D. 


24th November, 1859. 


[We do not perceive that the allegation “that there are few persons 
whose eyes are both of similar focus,” even if well founded, affects the 
question at all. 

The stereoscope presents pictures to each eye, as in nature, or should 
do so. Jf natural objects are viewed by eyes differing in their focus, so 
should stereoscopic ones be viewed.—ED.] 

ages 
WHICH IS THE AHST PRESERVATIVE PROCESS 2 
To the Eviror. 

Sm,—I am an amateur photographer, desirous of ascertaining which is 
he best preservative or keeping process, 

From the flaming advertisements and accounts published in the various 
journals relative to some of the keeping processes I have been induced 
o try first one and then another ; but I have not found the results come 
up to the accounts given of them. 
Now, Mr. Editor, I do think you would be rendering photographers 
great service if you could induce some of the parties who “write up” 

heir processes. so highly to show the public, at the next Photographic 
Exhibition, some of their works; for I must confess that, although I read 
and hear very high characters applied to certain of the dry processes u 
have hardly ever seen photographs by them even come up to mediocrity 
but certainly bearing no resemblance to the pictures we are led to expect, 
“t In going through the catalogue of the present year’s Photographic 
Exhibition I find only five exhibitors (out of near y one hundred) who 
operate by the dry or keeping processes on glass — viz., one by the 
oxymel, one by the honey, and three by the collodio-albumen, or modifi- 
cation thereof. ; 

It seems very singular that the process advertised, “which gives 
results equal to any wet, and superior to all other dry ones,” should not 
1ave afforded one specimen; is it because they are too choice for com- 
mon eyes to look upon? or is it because the parties recommending the 
process do not feel quite confidence enough to trust their specimens before 
the scrutinising eye of the public ? 

Hoping to see in the next Photographic Exhibition pictures printed 
by the silver process, from dry or keeping plates, equal to those printed 
by the carbon process (in the journals),—I am, yours, &c., 
AN ENQUIRER. 

[A fair challenge, which we trust will be responded to. The writer of 
he preceding letter is a sceptic as regards the Fothergill process, when 
compared with a certain other dry one —in which he is a most skilful 
manipulator. We like to compare results, and think such a proceeding 

ughly advantageous ; but we have no doubt that the. Fothergill process 
can yield negatives quite equal to any other. Indeed we are convinced 
that all the dry processes can be made to work satisfactorily —Ep, ] 
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ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
To the Evrror. 

Dear Sir,—My esteemed friend, Mr. G. W. Simpson, having sent me 
the enclosed note, in justice to myself and him permit me to ask the 
favour of its publication. With regard to the permanency of the 
pictures in question I must add that Mr. Simpson has shown me 
pictures in a perfect state of preservation which I remember to have 
seen at least two years ago. In referring to the bi-chloride of mercury 
process I still hold the opinion I have expressed; but, with regard to my 
friend’s modification (both in tone and permanency), I must say, that 
results would seem to warrarit a more favourable verdict.—I am, yours, &c. 

90, Cannon Street West, City. ALFRED H. WALL. 

My Dear Warn,—I have just seen your remarks, in answer to 
" Alabastrine,” in the last number of Tur Puorograpuic Journat, in which 
my name is mentioned in connection with the alabastrine process. Will 
you allow me to define my position in that matter. 

The modification of the bi-chloride of mercury process, which gives a 
pure white tone instead of the cold blue effect produced by bi-chloride 
of mercury alone, and the materials for the production of which are 
sold by Squire and Co.,—this modification, together with the term 
which describes it, namely, the “Alabastrine Process,’ was really 
“invented” (shall I say) by me. 

You have not heard me claim the ‘invention,’ because I have always 
shrunk from displaying the petty vanity I have often seen, and always 
deplored, of claiming the credit of ‘ discovery” and ‘“‘invention” for mo- 
difications, however valuable, of the discoveries of others. The process 
cost me some time and money in perfecting, and I derive some compen- 
sation from the sale of the preparations. With this I have been content. 

In regard to the permanency of alabastrine pictures, I should, indeed, 
be a bold man to assert of any class of photographs that they would 
be permanent under all circumstances; but, 1 may state, that I have 
many alabastrine photographs in my possession which have been taken 
for betwixt two and three years that are in no degree changed. No 
process, imperfectly conducted, will give permanency; but I have reason 
to believe that the alabastrine process, properly conducted, will give as 
much certainty and permanency as any known photographic process— 
in fact all the permanency that can be desired—I am, yours, &c., 

November 22, 1859. G. WHARTON SIMPSON. 


— 


BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT. 
To the Eprroxr. 

Sim,—I was too far from the Secretary at the last meeting of the 
London Photographic Society to hear the whole of the letter suggesting 
that an annual subscription should be raised for the education and 
general maintenance of the children of the late Mr. Scott Archer; but 
the purport of the letter appeared to be that every photographer should 
subscribe one pound one shilling or ten shiliings and sixpence annually, 
for eight or ten years. This proposition does the author of it very great 
credit, more especially as a sevenfold proportion will fall on his own 
shoulders; but it seems to me that it is open to several very serious ob- 
jections, Every one who has been at all connected with charitable insti- 
tutions will bear me out in saying that it is a most difficult and arduous 
task to maintain even the smallest annual subscription beyond two or 
three years. The amount of hunting up and worrying in such cases is 
almost incredible. The difficulties of collection, too, year after year, 
would be very great. The country-town photographers are, very nomadic 
in their habits, generally wandering about from town to town. Even in 
our own city how many establishments have ceased to exist within the 
last few years !— how many have changed hands, and how many of our 
first-rate men have been taken away from amongst us by death! TI fear 
much that after a couple of years the poor collector on going his rounds 
would find that Mr. A was out, and that B—— had sold his business 
to C——, who did not care to subscribe; that D. had gone to South 
America to photograph the ruins of the City of Pococatepetl, and so on 
to Y; , who had gone on an African exploring expedition, and Z- who 
had gone to America for the benefit of his health, having burnt his fingers 
in trying the ink provess on paper embossed by Her Majesty’s Stamp 
Office. Then again we are to have Louis Napoleon for our ruler next year 
or the year after, and he will to a certainty interdict the art of photo- 
graphy, as being much too truth-telling for his enlightened government. 
Who knows, either, whether the collodion process may not be shortly 
superseded by a new and more perfect process, as itself superseded the 
daguerreotype. Possibly a raspberry jam, lemonade, or milk-and-water 
process, as itis now the fashion to seek for new photographic materials 
in the kitchen instead of the laboratory, may be the grand photographic 
climax. But to speak seriously on this really serious subject, it is much 
more for past than for future benefits that we are in justice indebted to 
Mr. Scott Archer, and the plan of an annual subscription does not seem 

to me the way towards endeavouring to cancel the debt. ; 
The proposal I have to make is this, that the various photographic 
houses in the United Kingdom should follow the example set by number- 
less city firms at the time of the Patriotic Fund and Indian Mutiny sub- 
scriptions, and set by one day’s receipts. Let all their operators and 
assistants follow the example of the city clerks, and contribute one day’s 
pay towards the fund. This being the worst time of the year, the day 
jvould have to be fixed some three or four months hence. In the mean 
time let the public know that the receipts of that particular day are set 


apart for a charitable purpose, and perhaps they who are so assiduous in 
dining, dancing, concert-frequenting, playing at shop in pleasant parks, 
and so on, for benevolent objects, will also have their portraits taken for 
charity’s sake. Perhaps it will be objected that photographers will not 
like to have their daily receipts known to the public. Weli and good — 
perhaps they may not; but that difficulty is easily obviated by the parti- 
cular amounts being communicated to the Archer Fund Committee only, 
the secretary giving each firma receipt for their contributions, simply 
publishing the names of the firms, and the total amount contributed. 
The tardy way in which the few hundreds already subscribed have been 
collected is a disgrace to the photographic profession. Let us all join 
heart, hand, and purse to wipe away this stain on our character. 

The importance of the subject is too great to render it necessary for 
me to apologise for taking up so much of your valuable space.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c. LONDON PHOTOGRAPHER. 


[We had such a superabundance of matter already in type for the last 
number, when the preceding letter came to hand, that we were quite 
unable to find room for it then; but although it has already appeared in 
the pages of a contemporary, the spirit in which it is written is so good 
that we cannot do otherwise than insert it, with every wish that it may 
not return yoid.— Ep. ] 

seen eer teas See De 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A “Norn” ror AmericaA.— We have no objection to our American 
cousins copying our articles into their journals, if acknowledged; but 
when the Kditor of the American Journal of Photography in the Number 
for the 1st Noy., extracted upwards of twelve of its pages (being within 
three-and-a-half pages of its whole number) from our columns, the least 
he ought to have done was to acknowledge the source whence he had 
borrowed nearly all his matter. 

Cuartes.—Apply at Solomon’s, Red Lion Square. (See Advertisements.) 

Qur Frcrr— We never heard of the feat, and, what is more, we doubt 
the alleged fact. 

Camera.—See our leader. If you like to try your hand upon taking nega- 
tives on cylindrical surfaces we have no objection, but don’t ask us to do so. 

8. Harrwoop.— Put the glasses into warm water first, and then into 
hot water, and you will find that you can get off the varnish by rubbing 
with a cloth. 

T. Cowretn.—See the report of the Caledonian Photographic Club. 
You will perceive that the lens actually tested was not constructed quite 
according to the formula given. 

F. B.—You may well express astonishment at what we are reported in 
the Society’s Journal to have said at the last meeting of the Photographic 
Society. We need scarcely refer you to our own columns for what we 
did say, but there are doubtless many who will give us credit (?) for it. 

Supscrmer.—!. We do not approve of the process you mention —all 
the good points are mere copies of others, and some objectionable ones 
ave introduced. It is not nearly so simply as the “ Fothergill” process or 
the metagelatine one, which it most resembles. 2. Acetic acid in small 
quantity tends to preserve the lights of albumenised paper when sensi- 
tised, and does not act objectionably to any extent. 38. Fused nitrate of 
silver, if ¢mpure, is apt to be worse than the crystalised. If pure, it is 
very good for baths. 

J. B. B—There is no work on the subject in existence. You most 
likely do not focus with sufficient accuracy. Ground glass is quite unfit 
for the purpose of a screen: use a collodionised-sensitised glass, well 
washed and dried, as a focussing screen. You require a microscope to 
focus with, and to know how to use it. Any good collodion will do with 
a pyrogallic developer. You will find the paper you require in the 
Journal of the Photographic Society, November 21st, 1857. You will 
find, also, many points noticed in reply to “Amateur” and “ Querist” 
in some of our back numbers. 

A Lucxy Onz.—In adding carbonate of soda to your acid nitrate of 
silver bath, you should have stirred well between each addition before 
applying the test-paper. It is impossible that you could have really re- 
quired three-quarters of an ounce of carbonate of soda to neutralise the 
acid in sixty ounces of bath—the proof of which you yourself afford when 
you state that a flocculent precipitate filled one-third of the jar. . This was 
carbonate of silver, a portion of which was dissolved by the acetic acid 
subsequently added. The precipitate fully accounts for the great reduc- 
tion in strength of your bath when afterwards tested. The “ yellow frothy 
mess * should have been skimmed off. That is one of the advantages of 
treatment by carbonate of soda. The effervescence throws up much of 
the organic impurity contained in the old bath; but if you have thrown 
away your * flocculent precipitate ” you have sacrificed the best part of your 
stock. This should have been washed with distilled water, and re- 
dissolved with pure nitric acid, to convert it into nitrate of silver. 

Your present bath will very likely do for‘ Taupenot” plates, but we 
should not recommend it for the “ Fothergill” process. It contains 
nitrate of soda, acetate of silver, and nitrate of silver, and is probably but 
very little acid if you have correctly described your treatment of it. 

In Type—“ Eusebius,” “ T. C. B.” 

Errava.— In our last number an error occurred in printing Mr. J. 
Heywood’s paper On Toning Positive Prints. In formula No. 3, “pure 
water, 1 ounce,” should be ‘“ pure water, 1 drachm.’”—In Mr. Ennel’s 
paper, page 281, second column, lines 7th and 9th from top, the word 
‘premise ” should be “premtss.” 


Wirn the commencement of the volume which we now com- 
plete we assumed the modification of our former title under 
which we at present appear, in accordance with an announce- 
ment to that effect in the last number for the year 1858. 
Our readers will probably remember that the editor of the 
Journal of the Photographic Society paid us the compliment 
of supposing that our change of title would materially inter- 
fere with the prosperity of the Journal under his management ; 
and upon the ground that the latter was familiarly known by 
the designation we had adopted, issued the succeeding and 
subsequent numbers of the Society's organ with the words 
“The Photographic Journal” prefixed to the then existing 
title. These proceedings naturally produced a collision be- 
tween the proprietors of the respective publications, and an 
appeal to the law appeared almost inevitable; fortunately, 
however, the esteem and friendship existing between the two 
editors was not once interrupted, and they continued to regard 
each other with feelings of consideration and kindness. A 
proposal, emanating from the representatives of the Photo- 
sraphic Society, to refer the matter in dispute to arbitration 
was at once accepted by the proprietor of this Journal, and a 
written statement of the case, on both sides, was drawn up 
and laid, many months ago, before the gentleman chosen to 
mediate between them. 

It is an anomaly, perhaps hitherto unprecedented, in the annals of 
periodical literature that two distinct publications should for 
the space of twelve months continue to appear under the 
same leading title; and though differing materially from one 
another, both in appearance and general characteristics, it 
was found that considerable inconvenience resulted ccca- 
sionally to both from the close similarity of the title, princi- 
pally when contributors to and correspondents with either 
journal made references to articles that had previously ap- 
peared in one or other of them, 

It is, then, with much pleasure that we have to announce that a 
perfectly amicable arrangement has at length been concluded 
between the disputants, and for the future the Society's 
Journal will retain its present designation, while the title of 
this publication will once more, and we believe for the last 
time, undergo a slight modification, though its aspect, 
arrangement, and general appearance will remain entirely 
unchanged. 

On the first of January next we purpose greeting all our old 
and, we trust, many new friends as THE JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, which we hope will be found a distinction 
without a difference in more than one sense of the words em- 
ployed. We have dealt thus far with the prospective, let us 
now turn a retrospective glance at the photographic acquisi- 
tions of the year just about to pass away. 


Ag the commencement of the present year we realised the fact 
of our favourite science having taken such a firm hold on public 
estimation that its followers would be likely to increase daily in 
number, and with so many workers in the field it would be- 
come more than ever necessary that they should be supplied 
with accurate and reliable information of all that was going on 
around them in the photographic world, Tt was our ambition 


and aim, not only to meet this requirement, but also to offer 
suggestions relative to promising fields for research ; to afford 
ready and willing assistance, by advice, to those seeking it; to 
criticise in an independent yet kindly spirit such works as 
might come under our observation ; to comment on-the pro- 
ceedings of the various bodies ostensibly combined for the 
furtherance and elevation of our art; to notice such literary 
productions connected with photography as might appear; to 
draw attention to all unusual phenomena with which we might 
become acquainted; and generally to be ever on the alert to 
provide instruction and amusement for our readers. In how 
far we have been successful in our endeavours to perform these 
multifarious and sometimes onerous duties, it is for them, not 
us, to judge. We only know that our labours have been carried 
on in asincere and conscientious spirit. If we have been called 
upon to censure, we haye done it with regret ; whilst commen- 
dation has been accorded probably with more pleasure to us than 
to its recipient. In the eagerness of controversy we may pos- 
sibly have given expression to some unguarded word. If any 
such has inflicted a wound, we sincerely express our regret: we 
would that photography should be for all engaged in it a bond 
of amity, and not a source of discord. 

When we began this volume we doubled the space which we 
had until then devoted to a record of the doings amongst our 
photographic brethren; but so energetic have they been that 
even this large increase has been frequently found totally in- 
adequate to the purpose, and we have repeatedly had to meet 
the difficulty by affording more and still more space; and 
though it entails upon us much additional labour and expense, 
we hail it as a very encouraging sign of the active vitality of 
the photographic body. 

To our numerous kind friends we have to return our best 
thanks for their active support in affording many valuable con- 
tributions to these pages —the liberality of some professional 
ones is in this respect deserving of especial recognition. We 
have many acts of courtesy to acknowledge; and, although it 
would be unreasonable to expect, holding as we do a somewhat 
necessarily conspicuous position, that we should entirely escape 
an occasional misunderstanding, we may consider ourself as 
unusually fortunate, for with one single exception, to which it 
is unnecessary more particularly to allude, we are not aware of 
having excited any malice. 

Although during the past year no grand discovery has been 
made involving anything absolutely new in principle, we may 
safely affirm that we have made considerable advance in a better 
understanding of the laws influencing some of the established, 
well-known phenomena, especially in connexion with positive 
printing upon paper, and also with the numerous yariations of 
the dry processes for taking negatives upon glass plates. With 
respect to the latter also’ we think enough has already been 
accomplished to afford a reasonable hope that we shall at no 
yery distant day be enabled to prepare plates that shall be as 
sensitive as any of the most rapid of our wet processes. ‘The 
elements of success are in existence, as witness what has been 
done by Mr. Kibble, of Glasgow, though at present we cannot 
certainly exactly say what has conduced thereto. 

In negative processes upon paper a new vein has been struck 
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by Dr. Maddox, of Southampton, which bids fair to reward ex- 
perimentalists in that direction. 

Ink-printing, carbon-printing, and photo-lithography have each 
secured a very large share of attention during the past twelve 
months, while the Hon. H. Fox Talbot has been pursuing his 
researches with considerable success in photoglyphy. With 
ink-printing processes we haye been disappointed; the results 
have by no means equalled the expectations in which we had 
indulged. Photo-lithography is not easily compassed by the 
majority of photographers, and when a fine impression is fortu- 
nately accomplished upon the stone, it requires a more than 
ordinarily delicate treatment to print off the copies, This 
is however a field in which much yet remains to be done. 

Carbon-printing proper has not apparently advanced a single 
step since we last noticed it—if we except the productions of 
M. Joubert, which we had an opportunity of inspecting at the 
recent mecting of the Photographic Society; but unfortunately 
the process by which they are effected is still a secret, and likely 
to remain so. In the specimens which we inspected, those 
from photographic negatives of natural objects, statuary and 
landscapes presented a considerable amount of fine half-tone — 
the weak points here appearing to consist in high lights not 
quite uncontaminated, and in presenting a slightly grey and 
flat effect. These failings we regard, however, as much more 
likely to be overcome than the want of half-tone hitherto so 
marked in carbon prints. 

In connexion with artistic photography proper, we may 
allude to the reproduction of works of art, which has been 
carried by Messrs. Thurston Thompson, Bingham, and Caldesi 
and Montecchi, to a pitch of perfection almost unhoped for; and 
in another direction the substitution of coloured photographs 
for ordinary miniatures has been carried to an enormous extent. 
This last-named proceeding has created a demand for instruction 
in the peculiar manipulations requisite in following out this 
operation, and we are happy in having been the medium 
through which the very best practical information has been 
supplied: we allude, of course, to the articles of Mr. A. H. Wall, 
still in course of publication. 

There is one feature that we have to remark upon with the 
highest satisfaction: we allude to the marked and increasing 
excellence of the artistic element that has in certain quarters 
been infused into photographic productions. Here until lately 
was one of the weakest points of photography; but now we are 
in a fair way to wash out the reproach, and that without any 
sacrifice of truthfulness or minuteness of detail. Of this fact 
we have no doubt: the occasions when we have had to notice it 
have of late been more and more frequent. 

Photography, in its application to scientific development, has 
been materially advanced: as one instance we may refer to Mr. 
De la Rue’s paper upon astronomical photography, read at the 
recent meeting of the British Association, and recorded in these 
pages. 

In the chemical department the principal novelty has been 
the introduction by Dr. Schweitzer of a new solvent of cellulose, 
called by him the oxide of cuprammonium, which it was hoped 
might advantageously replace the ordinary collodion when satu- 
rated with fine cotton or other kind of pure lignine. Hitherto 
this has not been found to be quite so convenient, though Mr. 
Heisch, of Blackheath, has shown that it is quite practicable to 
substitute it for ordinary collodion with equal results, but 
unfortunately entailing more trouble as at present prepared. 

The science of optics as connected with our art has received 
an unusual degree of attention; but all the great improvements 
that have been effected were accomplished before the present 
year. We have however to rejoice in the fact that, the attention of 
operators having been thoroughly aroused to the importance of 
procuring as perfect an optical arrangement as possible, a 
stimulus will have been administered to the various makers of 
lenses to be more careful in future relative to the perfection of 
the instruments which they suffer to leave their hands > for 


when a good lens is not appreciated it is an inducement for 
the makers of lenses to be careless in their production. 

Many improvements and conveniences have been suggested in 
the construction of various kinds of apparatus employed by the 
photographer, amongst which we may notice prominently the 
preservative box for sensitive paper, which appears to be per- 
fectly efficacious. 

Several of our friends have communicated accounts of their 
expeditions in search of the picturesque as food for the camera, 
and these have generally commanded a considerable amount of 
pleased attention from their readers, as affording a sort of photo- 
graphic light reading contrasting well with the solid matter of. 
more regular articles. 

Several new Photographic Societies have been established in 
the provinces, and a fourth in the suburbs of London; thus 
affording still further evidence of progress in popularity. 

We have in every number issued during the year 1859 been 
able, by aid of our Paris correspondent, to keep our readers au 
courant with photographic progress on the continent; while the 
occasional communications from correspondents in America, our 
own colonies, and other parts of the gloke, have been sufficient 
to record anything of interest in the respective quarters whence 
received, 

Notices of the various exhibitions held in this kingdom and 
also in Paris have, from time to time, appeared in our pages, 
not in the form of bare catalogues, but critical examinations ; 
and reports of meetings, including not only the papers read 
at the numerous societies, but also the discussions to which they 
have given rise, when much valuable information has frequently 
been elicited. 

We have had to deplore the loss of one eminent as holding a 
place in the first rank amongst opticians, Mr. Andrew Ross — 
a loss so recent that it must be fresh in the minds of our 
readers. 

We have now briefly enumerated the occurrences of a photo- 
graphic kind which have befallen usin 1859: we’ trust that the 
coming year may be rich in discoveries, and afford a large mea- 
sure of satisfaction to our friends. : 

With our next number we shall present with each copy a 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SHEET ALMANAC, containing the 
days of meeting of all the established Photographic Societies 
in convenient form for reference by the members of each, to- 
gether with sundry other useful matter. 

In conclusion, we have only to state that no exertions on 
our part shall be wanting to make THE JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY even more useful and interesting than it 
has hitherto been in any phase of its existence; and wishing our 
readers all a happy Christmas, we pass to the other “ orders 
of the day,” 


Our French knights of the camera do occasionally astonish us, in 
spite of our declared intention of not being astonished at anything. 
At the October meeting of the French Photographic Society the 
Duc de Luynes presented a considerable number of positive proofs 
“taken by a process which presents strong assurances of perma- 
nence, and which excludes the salts of silver.” This gentleman 
it is who has already distributed a handsome premium to en- 
courage operators to seek for a permanent method of printing, 
and who has offered a still more munificent prize for the more 
perfect attainment of the same end. The proofs presented were 
principally effected by means of the perchlorides of iron and 
gold; and, when at the close of the communication, Mr., 
Bingham remarked that these agents had already been employed 
by Sir John Herschell as the basis of a process named by him 
the Chrysotype, the President replied that notwithstanding the 
labours of Sir John Herschell (!) the communication of the Duc 
de Luynes was highly interesting, for his researches had been 
undertaken with a special and novel (!) object, that of producing 


proofs as unalterable as possible.” (!!!) Is not this a triumphant 
reply ? 
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Tum Woodward camera is beginning to excite the maledictions 
of some of the Paris photographers, who, naturally enough, ob- 
ject to have an arrangement patented which they declare to 
have been used by them years ago. Amongst the malcontents 
we notice the names of MM. Chevalier, Jamin, and Bertsch — 
names not altogether unknown as connected with the optics of 
photography. 


Tun subject of obtaining direct transmitted positives in the 
camera is engaging the attention of French photographers, and 
it is one that we regard as of special importance at the present 
moment, as intimately connected with that of producing enlarged 
copies. The reason is obvious. If we can effect by the ca- 
mera the formation of a transmitted positive under the same 
conditions as those which now influence the production of a 
negative, instead of printing on paper by aid of the megascopic 
camera, we should be able to produce upon glass plates as many 
printing negatives of increased dimensions as may be desired. 
When done with, these need not be retained, for by keeping 
always the original camera impression we could at any time re- 
produce the printing negatives with but little trouble, and at 
the mere cost of chemicals employed. It would not only do 
away with the compulsory accumulation of large masses of glass, 
but would enable us to go into the field unencumbered with the 
heavy clog under which we now have to work. 

The most promising scheme that has been suggested for pro- 
ducing these direct positives is one brought forward by M. Edmond 
Becquerel on behalf of M. Poitevin, which consists in an applica- 
tion to collodion of a process invented by our countryman, Pro- 
fessor Grove, for employment upon paper. We regret to notice 
that not one word seems to have been said relative to the origin 
of the principle employed, Mr. Grove’s name not having been 
mentioned in any way. In alittle pamphlet, entitled Photogenic 
Manipulation, by Mr. Robert J. Bingham, published in 1852, at 
page 68 we find the following :— 

At the second meeting, at York, of the British Association, Professor 
Grove described a process by which positive pictures could be taken at 
once, without the trouble of having to take a negative in the first in- 
stance. Ordinary calotype paper is darkened till it assumes a deep 
brown colour, almost amounting to black; it is then re-dipped in the 
ordinary solution of iodide of potassium, and dried. When required for 
use it is drawn over dilute nitric acid, one part acid and two-and-a-half 
parts water. In this state those parts exposed to light are rapidly 
bleached, while the parts not exposed remain unchanged. It is fixed by 
washing in water, and subsequently in hyposulphite of soda or bromide 
of potassium. : 

To M. Poitevin’s application of this principle we see no ob- 
jection; but we should have been better pleased had we found 
some recognition of Mr. Grove as the originator of it. The pro- 
cess is not only interesting but likely to be highly useful: we 
therefore give it as follows : — 

To obtain direct proofs by transferring I employ a collodion iodised 
with potassium salt, but containing less of it than is usually added for 
a negative collodion. I sensitise as usual, and expose the film for a few 
seconds to direct light. Its appearance is not changed. 1 wash plenti- 
fully, and dry for future use, or else continue the preparation at once. I 
cover the moist surface that has been exposed to the ligh with a solu- 
tion of twenty grains of iodide of potassium in one ounce of water, the 
operation being performed in the dark room. When the film has been 
dried, instead of a solution of the jodide in water I use one of the same 
strength in alcohol. The film may be exposed an hour or two after pre- 
paration, if preferable to keep it so long. The exposure req uired is about 
three times as long as that for an ordinary negative with the same collo- 
dion. After exposure, the film is washed with distilled water to remove 
the excess of iodide of potassium, and I then plunge it into a weak bath 
of nifrate of silver, and develope with acidulated pyrogallic acid, which 
darkens the parts that have nov received the action of the light. 


We trust that some of our energetic readers will work in this 
direction. ; 


We have to remind our friends that all works intended for ex- 
hibition at the forthcoming seventh annual display under the 
auspices of the Photographic Society should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Society, and delivered, with all expenses paid, 
at the Gallery, No. 5, Pall Mall Hast, on the 27th inst. It is 


in contemplation to open the Gallery to the public, as usual, early 
in January next. Want of space precludes our giving the regu- 
lations in detail; but, as they are identical with those issued last 
year, the omission is unimportant. 
Fee ee eg 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER ’S VISION. 
A FAIRY TALE. 
By Oxe Wuo ts Now “ Tuorovguiy Wipr Awake.” 


Wrrn the laudable determination of becoming an out-and-out 
photographer in the coming season, I lately commenced a study 
of the required outfit. For several evenings I read of nothing 
but cameras and lenses, and had just arrived at the conclusion 
neither to purchase a camera so small as could be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket, nor so large as to require a two-horse power van, 
when, tired out by so arduous an investigation, I dropt asleep and 
presently dreamed, and my dream on this occasion, while very 
natural (as you will admit) under the circumstances, was also so 
peculiar that I thought it worth recording. 

My first perception in the dream was, that of being transported 
by rail, some one hundred miles, at a fabulous rate, holding on by 
amagnetic wire: next, that of being conveyed in a cab to a strange 
house, and snugly ensconced in an arm chair in a strange room, 
in which, after rubbing my eyes, I perceived that a number of 
strange little beings were already located, some lying on chairs, 
gome on tables, and others bolt upright in cases in which they had 
recently arrived, carefully enveloped in French wadding. 

These little creatures or fairies, as they appeared in my dream, 
were of various forms and sizes, but had one thing in common — 
they all wore hoops — no whalebone or muslin affairs—but good 
stout brazen ones. Finding myself unnoticed, I concluded that I 
must be invisible, and ventured to quietly survey the novel gather- 
ing of sprites while listening to their prattle. 

Most of these little beings had evidently come a considerable 
distance, and a general feeling of disappointment pervaded the 
whole company. Hach one, before leaving homs, had. somehow 
been given to understand, that whatever good qualities she brought 
with her the same would be recognised and acknowledged at this 
the appointed place of rendezvous; but how these fond hopes had 
been dashed, did not for some time appear. 

“T tell you ladies,” said one of the smallest of the party, “that we 
have all—-I mean all that are at present in this room — been bam- 
boozled. Did we not all come here understanding that we were to 
be judged by our good qualities and merits generally?” A general 
ory of Yes!” “Did any of you receive intimation that your good 
qualities, no matter how precious, would be passed by unnoticed, 
except you also possessed some one quality in absolute perfection?” 
An indignant “No!” from all the fairies. “For my part,” continued 
the little fairy, “I came here quite confident of success; for although 
T have by no means the quickness of some of my more bulky sisters, 
yet I have equal sharpness with the bes them, and I fancy that 
when properly treated —I mean when I am allowed to look straight 
forward instead of being obliged to stare upwards, as some of our 
patrons occasionally insist upon — that I am as free as need be from 
dis—” Here the fairy instead of finishing the word twisted her 
little mouth, and all the other fairies nodded their heads in token 
of comprehension. 

Another fairy remarked, though she guessed soon after her 
arrival how it would be —“ When I saw,” said she, “the careless- 
ness with which I was examined for all but one quality, and that 
Iwas laid aside the moment it was ascertained that I did not 
possess that quality in perfection, I perceived that it was just like 
throwing pearls before swine to have exposed my per rections to 
the scrutiny.” 

The immediate cause of disatisfaction was now in some measure 
made apparent by an elder fairy, who spoke in rather a majestic 
tone: “Sisters,” said she, “we are all by this time confident that 
the award of merit is already conferred upon our relative so long 
closeted in the adjoining room. We are all equally con ident that 
this award is contrary to all decency and propriety, but ‘man was 
ever a deceiver,’ and in the present instance he has induced us to 
leave our comfortable homes under pretences and assurances which 
he now repudiates. But, my sisters, you are not as well aware as 
Lam of how this has happened. You knowthat I am gifted with 
second sight, and I now tell you that a fair trial was intended you, 
and might have taken place but for a confounded ” [[ thought this 
rather an unsuitable word for a fairy to use] “and undue in—” 
Here a door suddenly opened, and a porter appeared bearing a case, 
in which was seated the favourite fairy of the next room. The 
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porter having deposited her on the nearest table looked rather 
timidly at the rest of the company and said —“ Ladies, she’s got 
the prize after all.” “After all what pray ?” said an elderly fairy 
sharply. The porter seemed taken aback and hesitated, The 
fairy repeated her question with a trebled sharpness. ‘The porter 
looked despairingly. “ Well then, miss,” said he, “If you must 
know, I mean, after all the pains which have been taken in the 
next room to lessen her imperfections, and she’s no better after 
all.” On this the fairies put it to the vote, and carried it unani- 
mously, that the porter was an honest fellow. 

Just at this moment the room was darkened by something pas- 
sing the window on the outside, and a junior fairy exclaimed, “did 
you ever see such a pen as that figure is carrying?” “Its a club,” 
said another. “No,” said a third, “its a pen, and nearly all fea- 
thers.” Instantly there was a clatter of fairy tongues, one hal 
asserting it was a pen, the other that it was a club. When this had 
subsided, the favourite fairy, who I had perceived to be much 
elated as the figure had passed, spoke in a contemptuous tone as 
follows :==“TI can set the question at rest, my poor relatives; it is 
both a pen and a club. .'The fact is, it was once only a pen, and 
father a clumsy oné too; it had got much the worse for wear, anc 
had, besides, suffered somewhat in my defence, so, in charity, I con- 


trived that it could be used indi ferently as a club or apen. A for= - 


midable weapon it now is I assure you, able to crush one of you a 
a blow, or to prove black to be white, or white black, by an tnstan- 
taneous process, 

I thought that some of the fairies turned pale at this speech, bu 
one of the bolder ones asked the favourite whether her present 
elevation was “due to the pen-end or club-end of the weapon.” 

What the result of such a ticklish question might have been it is 
impossible to divine, as a loud ring of the bell startled both the fairies 
and hurried the porter to the inner room. Seeing that in his hurry 
he left the door open I ventured to fol ow, and found myself (in my 
dream) in company with several gentlemen. It was evidently the 
remains of a broken-up conference, with the addition of a visitor 
who had dropped in to gossip. 

Perceiving that I was equally invisible in this room as in the 
outer one, I ventured to take a vacant chair and make my obser- 
vations at leisure, 

One gentleman was still seated at the table, two others were 

half-turned aside, making the most of the light at their command 
(this not being over good) while examining some papers. Each of 
these gentlemen had a small medal attached to a button hole, with 
the letters M. L. C. in bold relief, The visitor had no such insignia 
of office. At the further end of the room was a second door appa- 
rently leading into a smaller room or closet. 
While I was busied in making these observations, the M. L. C, 
at the table had instructed the porter to have the favourite in 
readiness when called for. The porter had retired, shutting the 
door, and the conversation was resumed. 
“Well!” said the visitor, who had seated himself opposite the 
first M. L. C., “ what can Lsay in defence of the M. L. C. for utter- 
ing such a verdict.” “Now, don’t be too hard upon us, my dear 
sir,” replied the other, “ we have had, I assure you, great difficulties 
to contend with. Those little creatures in the next room, fairies 
as we call them, are so peppery that really we feared the conse- 
quences of saying too much about them. They might have kicked 
up a row and scratched each other’s faces; what a sad plight that 
would have been to have sent them home to their friends in.” 

“ Umph,” said the visitor, “did not you know of their ‘peppery’ 
qualities before you brought them together ? ” 

“To be sure we did.” 

“Well then, could you have taken a surer way to get up a fracas 
than huddling them together as you have? You must recollect 
that your brothers in the South were thinking of making just such 
a gathering, and got so frightened at the probable consequences 
that they gave it up.” “That's all very true,” replied the M. L. C., 
“but we thought that by sélecting just one quality, or perfection, 
and trying the creatures upon that and that only, we might escape 
the difficulty.” 

“Umph — escape one difficulty and tumble into a greater, or, as 
the old saw, ‘out of the frying-pan into the fire ;’ but this reminds 
me to ask a question: when was that course of procedure 
adopted ? ” 

No immediate answer followed. After a short pause the visitor 
said, “ Before or after you invited the fairies to congregate here ?” 
M.L. C. (after a short pause), “ After.” 

“Well,” said the visitor, “I shall not attempt to inquire how far 
such a course was considerate ; but may I ask who suggested it — 
one of you M. L. C.’s or some party exterior to the Committee?” 


The one M. L, C. looked at the other two M.L. Gs, and signi- 
ficant glances passed between them; at length the first M. L. C. 
slowly said, “I am inclined to opine that that must be considered as 
a Committee secret.” : 

“Oh very well, my dear sir, pray don’t tell me anything I should 
not hear. The object of the formation of the committee I appre- 
hend was to afford better information, respecting the merits and 
capabilities of the fairies, to those requiring them in practising 
their black art.” 

“Certainly,” said the M. L. ©. , 

“ Then you were essentially a Committee of the practicers of the 
black art, and as such were expected by them to forward their 
interests.” 

“Just so.” sigs 

“And not a Committee appointed by the fairies for blinking the 
other party.” 

“ Certainly not.” : 

“Then why aid and abet the machinations of even your favourite 
fairy for blinking your brothers in the black art by stating her per- 
fections only, and keeping out of view her opposite qualities ?” 

“We did not wish that our brothers should be blinked; but we 
wished to keep out of scrapes. Now, then, you have the whole 
secret of the matter.” 

“You did not choose to get into a scrape with your adopted one, 
but preferred rather to do so with the host of the rejected. Umph! 
here must be something very interesting or very peculiar about 
your favourite. I hope her symmetry has not blinded you.” [Visitor 
1ere looked at his watch.] My time is come, I find, for a call; but 
I shall return in half-an-hour, and hope then to be favoured with a 
peep at her ladyship.” So saying the visitor vanished, and the 
orter appeared with two letters, which he handed, one to each of 
he M. L. C.s, who had as yet taken no part in the conversation. 

“James,” said the first M. L.C. to the porter, “has that door 
between this room and the closet been properly secured & You 
know that we desired there should be no further communication 
hrough it.” } 

“Yes, si,” replied James, “and a difficult job I had of it. The 
ock is half spoiled, sir, by some old pens being poked into it. Did 
you ever, sir — [James here looked a little mysterious] — hear any 
strange noises coming from that closet ?” 

“ You are superstitious, James, I do believe — getaway.” 

James, on this rebuff, retired, muttering that “since the fairies 
1ad come to the house there was no peace for him at least.” 

I perceived that the other two M. L. C.s had by this time read 
heir respective letters, and now each read his letter aloud — pro 
bono committico. The first ran as follows :— 

DEAR SiR, 


Understanding that you are an active M. L. C., I hasten to address you 
on a matter of some importance. Irom the high opinion which your Committee has 
favoured the public with in reference to your favourite, I instantly set about making 
one — two of the now antiquated beings yclept ‘ landscapes,” precisely similar ones, 
belonging to a friend, the other my own, and one of my poor spectacle eyes, which hap- 
pened to be a concave of just the required focus, were sent to a fir: -rate hand, with all 
sufticient instructions. The affair —I mean your favourite — was received enveloped in 
a good smart bill, in which the job was termed special and yery troublesome, and looked 
as handsome as you could wish, and quite symmetric ; but, lo ! when we tried it, 
although it gaye, as stated, no distorsion, yet in other respects one of the unfortunate old 
landscapes which had gone to its construction would haye been far preferable. When 
you write me, dear sir, as I am sure you will, stating how the L. M. C.s got s good re- 
sults from their favourite, perhaps you will also inform me how two lenses which haye 
their foci coincident, combined with one which has not, can form a combination which 
has. I should haye thought this could not be, if I thought at all about it ; but in my 
hurry to get hold of the acme of perfection, I thought of nothing but its possession, 

Most truly yours, dear s' 


P.S, If the Committee should have made a mistake, I hope they will think it fair only 
to reimburse me out of their stoc’ -purse the expense I have been uselessly put to in 
consequence, ; ae 

The second letter was now read: it began with — 
My Dear M.L, C., £ . H 

I feel it my duty to give you the most timely information of what 
has just happened to me. Determined not to be behind hand in the possession of one of 
your favourites, I commissioned a friend in town to procure me one. Well, what do you 
think he has done ?- Why, he has sent me what is no more like it than “ chalk is une 
cheese,” It has no symmetry at all: not the slightest pretension to it. It is, in fact, a 4 
old portrait afiair, a little altered and nothing improved, with a diaphragm in front, an 
includes just one-half the extent of yiew which I had expected. So I sent it back to my 
friend, telling him not to be fooling me, and to send me the proper thing. You will ere 
tainly not believe me when I tell you the result ; but, ‘pon my honour, he has w ritten 
back telling me that £am ‘the fool for not knowing that it was all right.” Now, is not 
this too bad ? 


Your affectionate Jdnsman, 5 SM ea 


“A very pretty kettle o' fish I fear we have cooked,” said the last 
reader, Some conversation in an under-tone followed, of which I 


could catch little except something about making “a clean breast 
of the matter ;” but while straining my ears to catch the conyersa- 
tion, I heard distinctly a scratching noise coming from the direction of 
the closet. This had ceased, and the M. L. C.s were still pondering 
over the letters, when the porter again entered with another letter. 
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‘More correspondence,” said the chief M. L. C., “ and not coming 
from far, for the cement is still wet—short and apropos, gentle- 
men, you will perceive as I read it :"— 


GENTLEMEN M.L, C.s, 


Don’t be at all ‘‘fashed”’ if people choose to think or say that 
the symmetric fairy and your favourite are not thesame. Leave it to me to convince them, 
if necessary, and I’ll soon doit. It is done in one line —thus: *‘Th2 symmetric fairy 
is mine ; very well. Your favourite is mine ; also well. ‘‘Mine” and “mine ’ are the 
same ; then so are the rest.’” 

Yours in haste, 


A.B Ww. 

P.S.—You seo from my signature that I am,'thanks partly to you, all but Alpha and 
Omega. 

Any comments which might have been made on this note were 
prevented by the re-appearance of the visitor, escorted by the 
porter, who, anticipating the call for the favourite, had brought 
her in her box and deposited her on the table. 

The visitor having made his bow took his seat close by, and 
having surveyed the fairy so far as her present situation in her 
case permitted, without touching her, said: —‘‘ Gentlemen, am I to 
understand that there is no mistake here.” 

“Tt)s all right,” said the porter, who had not left the room. The 
fairy was now passed round the table to each M. L, C. in succession, 
who confirmed the porter’s statement. 

The visitor now resumed his examination. Lifting the favourite 
clean out of her case, using both hands, and leaning his elbows on 
the table, he turned her over and over, attentively examined each 
end in succession—next unscrewed her, then put her all to rights 
again, and finally laid her on the table. 

There was a short silence—broken by a loud 

“Humph, Gentlemen, you have not called this 
name.” 

“We differ with you,” said an M. L. C.; “ we indeed acknowledge 
a slight alteration in her constitution since she was first described 
in print, but we are not fastidious, neither should you be.” 

“Neither shall I be,” replied the visitor; “but come, we will 
appeal to the fairy herself. I know that she will speak the truth.” 
“Come my little dear” (continued he), addressing himself to the 
fairy, “I shall ask you a few questions, and mind how you answer 
them. Do you recollect what you were at first?” 

Farry—“ Oh, sir, I am so altered that I don’t know whether lam 
myself or not.” 

Vistror —“ Well, never mind that, but tell me what you once 
were—although you may be quite another now.” : 

Farry — “ Sir, I was symmetry itself.” 

Visitor— “A fair outside perhaps.” 

Farry— “ Both outside and inside, I assure you, sir. You might 
have compared me to an hour glass —imy head and my feet per- 
fectly alike —my waist the envy of all my relatives — why sir, my 
master not only boasted of my fair proportions but declared that on 
them depended my good qualities. It was wonderful what I could 
do sir — with my waist tightened until I only measured one quarter 
ofan inch across, I could pirouette over an angle of sixty degrees, but 
when my waist was reduced to’one-half this I could actually cover 
eighty degrees —a most unheard-of feat I assure you, sir, at that 
time.” 

Visitor —“ Did you ever try the latter feat ?” 

Farry —“TI can’t recollect, sir, but I’m sure of this that it only 
remained to reduce my waist to nothing and I could have spanned 
the whole circle.” 

Visitor— “Indeed! Well, can you now say how you were 
brought to your present condition ?” 

Fairy—“ Ah! no, sir. They must have given me chloroform, for 
I was unconscious during the operation. But, alas, I’m no longer 
the same — my head and feet are now quite different. I have no 
more symmetry than the most vulgar of my acquaintance. My 
beautiful waist is gone for ever [here the fairy dropt a tear]. My 
stays (or stops as they call them) are strangely enough removed to 
my head, and in conséquence my view no longer extends beyond 
hat of my sisters. But, what vexes me most of all, sir, is, that by 
nese alterations I actually have lost my character of a rara avs, 
and have become a twia sister of the antiquated lady who has for 
so many years been taking portraits.” 

Visitor —“Your case is indeed a hard one, but can you say why 
you were thus changed.” 

Farry —“TI suppose I had some imperfections, and I believe I 
have them still. I was always blamed for being very slow and 
inclined to mistification. They call it fogging, sir, but I don’t 
think the word genteel.” 

The Visitor now addressed the M. L. C.s as follows :—“ Gentle- 
men, the fairy has spoken the truth —she is, as she stands, no 


airy by her right 


at 


more a symmetric triplet than my body, or than either the portrait 
or Petzval ladies, both of which I presume you are familiar with — 
nay she is almost identical with the former. Doubtless, gentle- 
men, you will immediately publish an accurate description of both 
the construction and demerits of your favourite, so that your 
brother practitioners of the black art may be no longer liable to be 
led astray. Before I retire, gentlemen, allow me to put one more 
question to your favourite.” 

Turning to the fairy, the Visrror asked —“Pray my dear, why 
came you here under a wrong name ?” 

The fairy looked disconcerted and said —“ Oh! sir, I had rather 
leave that question to be answered by the great pen.” 

Vistror — “ What ! —Penn, the famous Quaker! why child he’s 
been dead and buried many years since.” 

“Oh ! no, sir, not him, but a greater pen than him, at least in his 
own opinion.” 

“James,” said the chief M. L. C., “ What is that uproar in the 
outer room?” 

“TJ declare, sir,” said James, “the fairies are all getting into 
their cases and escaping !” 

At this moment, the room appeared to darken. _ It was no longer 
day-light— candles burned and burned blue. The door leading 
into the closet partly opened and a tremendous pen—fully six 
feet high —at least it appeared so to me — stalked out. Timagined 
that, in the confusion which ensued, M. L. C.s visitor, the porter; and 
myself escaped into the outer room, from which by a desperate 
effort, and incurring sundry knocks on the shins, I escaped into the 
street. Here L awoke, and found the damage to my shins to be 
real, having in my dream kicked the poker and tongs about my 
room and the shovel under the grate! 


————— 
ON THE FOCUS OF LENSES. 
RESEARCHES OF M. CLAUDET. 


[Read at the Manchester Photographic Society, December 7, 1859.] 


It may appear a somewhat startling assertion to make, that there 
are comparatively few photographers who know much about the 
foci of the lenses of which they are constantly making use; yet 
such is unquestionably the fact. I do not mean, of course, to 
charge them with any incapacity for correctly “ focussing,” but 
with a general want of knowledge of the focal lengths of the 
various lenses which come under their notice, and more espe- 
cially as regards portrai combinations which, as a rule, are 
reckoned as much shorter than they really are. This may seem 
a matter of but small importance, and yet there is more dependent 
upon it than would at first sight appear. 
More than usual attention has been directed of late towards the 
various kinds of photographic lenses now in the market ; and an 
attempt has been made (a somewhat lame one, it is true) by one of 
the photographic societies of some note to procure a semi-authori- 
tative “report” upon the relative qualities of each sort, by con- 
ituting a committee of examination. As I have already remarked 
upon the shortcomings of the said “report” elsewhere, it is need- 
less for me here to repeat the same ; but my object in adverting to 
is, to point out that one essential element of comparison consists 
in an accurate knowledge of the length of the principal focus of 
ach lens examined, and I shall presently proceed to show how 
nis may be readily ascertained. 
Dependent upon this, also, is another matter that has of late 
attracted much consideration —I mean the enlargement of positive 
proofs from small negatives, as by a knowledge of the solar focus 
of a lens we are enabled to calculate to a nicety the exact dis- 
tances between the negative, lens, and sensitive medium, in order 
to arrive at any required degree of enlargement. For an ex- 
tremely ready method of making this calculation we are indebted 
to the researches of a gentleman who has before contributed many 
useful contrivances for the benefit of his photographic brethren — 
I mean M. Claudet, who, at the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Aberdeen, read a 
paper on the subject; but in consequence of its having been 
written in the French language, and not yet published, I have 
been unable hitherto to procure particulars. A very short state- 
ment of the principal point of the communication was, however, 
inserted recently in a French periodical publication, edited by 
the Abbé Moigno (who himself was present at the meeting), 
and which hag been quite sufficient to enable me to examine 
the qnestion and verify the fact stated; at the same time, I 
have been so impressed with the great convenience of the method 
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that has been discovered by M. Claudet, of calculating the respec- 
tive distances of the conjugate foci for any given lens together 
with certain other points of utility that have occurred to me 
during the examination, that I have determined to make a com- 
munication on the subject, as it is very uncertain how long it 
may be before photographers are in possession of M. Claudet’s 
own paper. I would premise, however, that although M. Claudet 
may justly claim what merit there may be in this paper, he is not 
responsible for any misstatements or errors that it may contain. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain it, the special point of 
_M. Claudet’s recent communication has been the discovery of the 
fact —“ That if the principal or solar focus of a lens be regarded as 
the unit of measure, an object situated in front of the lens at a distance 
from a certain point, equivalent to any MULTIPLE of the said unit, will 
have its conjugate posterior focus at a distance from another certain 
point equal to a corresponding FRACTION of the same unit.” 

This will, perhaps, be more readily understood if I put the pro- 
position in a popular form, as follows: — Suppose we have a lens 
of twelve inches solar focus, — an object situated at six feet distance 
from a certain point in front of the lens, that is at six times the 
unit of measure, — the conjugate posterior focus will be at a dis- 
tance of one-siath part of the same unit—that is, at two inches 
distant from a corresponding point behind the lens. 

So far as I ain aware, this simple relation between the con- 
jugate foci of lenses has been first observed by M. Claudet; for 
though we certainly have been able to calculate the respective 
distances from the lens of the conjugate foci, in any given case, 
it has been by a much more complicated method. Sir David 
Brewster gives the following rule, viz.—‘“Multiply twice the 
product of the radii of the two surfaces of the lens by the dis- 
tance of the radiant point from the centre of the lens, for a 
dividend. Multiply the sum of the two radii by the same dis- 
tance, and from this product subtract twice the product of the 
radii for a divisor. Divide the above dividend by the divisor, 
and the quotient will be the focal distance required.” Now, 
besides the number of figures involved, this rule is of no use as 
regards a compound lens, the parts of which are separated as 
in a photographic portrait combination. 

The proposition stated above (which is in italic) is all that 
the very meagre account given of M. Claudet’s paper enabled 
me to gather, with the exception that the certain points named 
are situated the one before and the other behind the lens. The 
exact points I set about ascertaining, and, in order to do so, made 
the following reflections : — 

In order to avoid the risk of misapprehension as much as 
possible I may, first of all, remark that all photographers are 
aware that the nearer an object is situated, with respect to a 
lens, the further from it, on the other side, must the ground 
glass screen be placed, and vice vers@. The object and the glass 
screen are, in either case, situated respectively in the conjugate 

oct of the lens. 

To ascertain the limits within which the back focus of a lens 
is confined, we have only to remember that it must be between 
the points of the solar focus (that is, the focus for parallel rays) 
and the point at which the image is equal in size to the object. 
Now, it is well known that when the image is of the same size as 
the object itself, the two must be equidistant from the optical 
centre of the lens, and each twice the length of the principal focus 
from the same centre. It is therefore clear that, if in all cases 
where the object in front is at a distance that is any multiple of 
the solar focus, the posterior focus must be a fraction of the same, 
M. Claudet’s certain point behind the lens must be that point located 
at the solar focus from the optical centre; and, further, that M. 
Claudet’s certain point in front of the combination must also be a 

point at a distance equal to the solar focus from the optical centre; 
because when the image and object are equal in size, by M. 
Claudet’s formula — 


The f 
The focus + 1— —20s 


when measured from his certain point. The next thing to find was 
the optical centre of a portrait or other combination, and its solar 
focus. The former I ascertained in the following manner, as being 
simple and easily performed, though there are other modes of 
effecting the same object: — 


TO ASCERTAIN THE OPTICAL CENTRE OF A PORTRAIT COMBINATION, 


Arrange your lens as if about to take a portrait, and place on a 
screen any convenient object —a sheet of printed paper answers 
very well — then focus so as to have the sharpest possible defi- 


| photographic processes, there are found amongst exhibited collodion 


nition upon the ground-glass. Measure the distance between the 
ground-glass and the back combination very accurately. 

Be very careful to keep the object and ground glass screen: sized 
uutil after the next operation. 

Now reverse the lens, and with the object and focussing screen 
still at the same distance apart, again focus carefully, and measure 
accurately as before the distance between the ground glass screen 
and the same part of the lens, which, in its last position, will be at 
a greater distance than formerly. Deduct the smaller length from 
the greater and halve the difference. The result measured from the 
back lens towards the anterior part will show the optical centre, and 
this point should be marked on the tube of the lens. 

To verify the result obtained, proceed as before, measuring the 
various distances from the /ront part of the combination, halving 
the differences as before and setting off this distance from the front 
towards the back of the lens. 

Tt is at the point ascertained as above where the diaphragms 
ought to be placed. 

In a portrait combination the optical centre will be found to lie 
at a point between the components; in the best constructed ones, 
rather nearer to the front than the back. 

In the orthographic form of lens, some point within the convex 
lens of the combination will be the optical centre. 


TO ASCERTAIN THE PRINCIPAL FOCUS OF A PORTRAIT COMBINATION. 


The principal or solar focus of a lens or combination of lenses is 
the focus for parallel rays measured from the optical centre. One 
of the simplest means of finding it is to focus upon any suitable 
screen a sharp image of the sun, and haying previously ascer- 
tained the optical centre, measure the distance of the sharply de- 
fined solarimage from this centre, as indicated on the tube. It is 
a good plan to mark this distance on the lens tube beside the line 
indicating the centre. 

But if the sun be not available, proceed as follows : — 

Select as distant an object as you can readily find, and having 
ocused it carefully, you will know that the distance between the 
ground-glass and the “centre” mark on your lens will be a trifle 
longer than the solar focus. Now put up any regularly divided 
object (a sheet of ruled paper, or a foot rule for instance) at double 
he ascertained, focal distance from your lens’ “centre,” and focus 
carefully. If the operation has been correctly performed you will 
ind the image a trifle smaller than the object. 

Move the object a shade nearer to the lens and again focus and 
measure accurately the size of the image, and continue thus until 
your image and object exactly correspond in dimensions; you 
have then nothing to do but to halve the focus so found to know 
the solar focus, of course always measuring from the optical centre 
of the lens. 

As regards the application of the preceding, when comparing 
enses one with another, a knowledge of the respective foci is in- 
dispensable, in order to allow of the observed results being of any 
value. Again by a knowledge of the very simple law of the re- 
ation of the conjugate foci, it is very possible to compare lenses of 
diferent foct one with another, making the requisite allowances 
before performing the manipulations of comparison, and yet obtain 
reliable results. 

And thirdly, when using lenses to enlarge a negative, we may 
at once place the negative, lens, and sensitive surface, correctly in 
place, without any necessity for ascertaining by inspection whether 
they are in proper focus ; a matter not only of great convenience, 
but absolutely admitting of greater accuracy than is readily at- 
tained by the ordinary method of focussing, when the lens and the 
image are necessarily at a considerable distance from each other. 

I must crave the indulgence of my audience for the somewhat 
technical nature of this communication, trusting that the knowledge 
of the simple law of relation between the conjugate foci of a lens, 
as discovered by M. Claudet, may be found of sufficient interest 
and utility to excuse me for trespassing upon your attention. 

GEORGE SHADBOLT. 


ia 


2, Upper Hornsey Rise, 29th Nov., 1859. 
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THE POSITIVE COLLODION PROOESS, WITH SOME 
REMARKS ON THH ALABASTRINE PROCKHSS. 
By G. WHarton SIMpson. 
[Read at the North London Photographic Association, November 30, 1859.] 
It is a somewhat singular fact, that whilst the positive collodion 
process is regarded as the simplest and most easily managed of all 
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positives a greater number of thoroughly bad pictures — produc- 
tions at once a disgrace to photography and a burlesque upon art 
—than are produced by any other process. Perhaps, indeed, the 
very simplicity of the process, the ease with which something 
having a relation, however remote, to pictorial art, may be produced, 
is really the cause of this prolific spread of such photographic 
enormities. Certain it is that there are no mysteries in the process, 
no difficulties in the manipulation, to hinder persons of average 
capacity aud ordinary care and perseverance from producing, under 
anything like fair circumstances, excellent photographic, if not 
always artistic, results. 

In the details I am about to give of my own practice, I shall, at 
the risk of producing something very like an elementary treatise 
on the subject, begin at the beginning, and very briefly describe 
the manipulations in their natural order. 

SELECTING AND CLEANING THE GLASSES. 

The glass I prefer for the purpose is the best flatted crown, 
picked free from blemishes and scratches. The smoothest side 
should, of course, be chosen for the picture; and if, as is sometimes 
the case in large plates, there be a slight curvature, I coat the 
plate on the concave side. In regard to methods of cleansing, it 
is possible to obtain a perfectly clean plate — the thing impera- 
tively required —by almost any of the plans recommended by 
various operators. The most certain and speedy method I know is 
by the use of a preparation sold for the purpose under the name of 
the “ Photographer’s Detergent.” This is a liquid about the thick- 
ness of cream, which is applied to the plate with a piece of woollen 
rag, and which begins to dry almost immediately it is applied. It 
is removed by rubbing the plate with a clean linen cloth, all dirt 
and grease disappearing at the same time. A solution of somewhat 
similar character, perhaps not quite so good, is made as follows :— 


AWE Soc oconoarindonaco packodoogndobaodeds 1 ounce. 
Alcohol .. papnoocen is, 
TNGITBIG! EXO! Gesocbodo oddadonto ndonc0ceD000 1 drachm. 


Fine Tripoli quantum su 
The solution should be of the consistency of thick cream. A good 
method of applying it is with a rubber, made of a strip of list or 
woollen cloth, a foot or two long and three inches broad, rolled 
up tightly and tied with string. The advantage of this method 
of cleaning, either using the preparation just described or the 
“ Photographer’s Detergent,” is that no water is required, and thus 
a considerable amount of time and trouble are saved; whilst the 
use of an alkali, always dangerous and of doubtful efficacy, is 
avoided. The cloths I prefer for the purpose are those of a strong 
coarse linen, known amongst housekeepers as glass cloths. Par- 
tially-worn diaper, which has been often recommended on account 
of its softness, is objectionable, as causing a large amount of “flue,” 
the particles of which cling about the glasses. The cloths should 
be frequently washed in boiling water without the use of soap. 
The wash-leather for giving the final polish I generally treat when 
new in the way I formerly practised for cleansing the buckskin 
used for covering the buffs for polishing Daguerreotype plates; 
namely, after beating them well, 1 wash them well in a mixture of 
equal parts of spirits of wine and water. In using the leather, I 
adopt the precaution of keeping one side—the rough side — 
always to come next the hand; and the other — the smooth side — 
always next the glass. By this means any chance of perspiration 
from the hand coming in contact with the glass is avoided. In 
gome states of the atmosphere, and with some qualities of glass, 
every possible precaution is required to get a clean plate. If the 
plate cannot be got to appear satisfactorily clean, on breathing on 
it, it is best to throw it aside; as a good positive cannot be pro- 
duced on an imperfectly cleaned plate. 

THE COLLODION. 

A variety of collodions essentially differing in characteristics 
have been prepared for the positive process by manufacturers, and 
a variety of opinions have been expressed as to the requisite 
qualities of a positive collodion—many recommending a thin lightly 
iodised collodion, and a weak nitrate bath, others enforcing the 
importance of a highly iodised collodion of good body, and a strong 
nitrate bath; some recommending the use of bromides and chlo- 
rides, and some preferring the simple iodide. Perhaps the diver- 
sity of opinion arises to some extent from different ideas being held 
as to what constitutes a good positive. Some authorities, of high 
repute, speak of the necessity of a very thin white deposit of silver, 
pure in colour, but without intensity. My own experience is deci- 
dedly opposed to this idea: such pictures, especially if backed with 
black varnish, generally appear comparatively poor and flat, defi- 
cient in vigour and perfectness of modelling. A collodion giving 


a rich creamy film in the nitrate bath, yielding on development a fair 
amount of intensity combined with pure colour, gives by far the 
boldest and most vigorous picture. 

J have tried several methods of making soluble cotton for a posi- 
tive collodion. ‘The last formula given by Mr. Hardwich, in which 
a large excess of sulphuric acid is used, for the ostensible purpose 
of parchmentising the cotton prior to its conversion into pyroxy- 
line, I have found to give an excellent cotton when it gives any at 
all; but on comparing my own experience with that of several 
friends who have tried the same formula, I find that a large per 
centage of failures has been the result. This has arisen, doubtless, 
from some slight unobserved or unknown error in proportions or 
manipulations; but the great danger exists, of which Mr. Hardwich 
himself speaks, of the whole of the cotton being entirely dissolved 
by the acids. The formula I have found to give uniform success 
both in my own hands and that of others is one, an approximation to 
which is, I believe, commonly used, but which I find given definitely 
by Mr. Sutton, and is as follows: —Of sulphuric acid s.g. 1.840 — 
the oil of vitriol of commerce is, I believe, sufficiently near the 
mark —and of nitric acid s.g. 1.420, equal parts by measure. To 
three measured ounces of the mixed acids, one drachm of cotton 
wool will be about the right quantity. The time of immersion not 
less than five minutes; the temperature being maintained at about 
150°. Ihave found that the nitric acid most commonly sold, com- 
mercially, as pure nitric acid, has generally a s.g. of 1.360; and 
in this case I have found that six measured parts of sulphuric acid 
to four of nitric acid of this strength give an excellent soluble 
cotton. In either case the cotton gains fully fifty per cent. in 
weight, and yields an even sensitive film, adhering well to the 
glass and quite transparent in the shadows. 

Six grains of cither of these cottons will dissolve perfectly, with 
scarcely a perceptible residue, in equal parts of washed ether s.g. 
750 and alcohol s.g. 820. More cotton would dissolve, but this is 
sufficient. Alcohol and ether of these strengths are easily procurable; 
and I have found after long use that the alcohol may be used, safely 
and with advantage, in at least equal proportions with the ether. 

I may here state an interesting experiment I recently made with 
reference to the principle of alcoholic collodion, as proposed by Mr. 
Sutton, of Jersey. In order carefully to test the principle, we pre- 
pared in Mr. Sutton’s laboratory, three samples of collodion. ‘The 
first sample contained four parts of absolute alcohol to one of 
absolute ether, and constituted what Mr. Sutton has called alcoholic 
collodion. The second contained equal parts of the same solvents. 
The third sample contained seven parts of the ether to one of the 
alcohol. The s.g. of the ether was 723, that of the alcohol 799, 
and both were methylated. Each sample contained eight grains 
of cotton to the ounce, which dissolved perfectly. Hach was iodised 
with iodide of potassium, fourteen grains of which were dissolved 
in ove ounce of alcohol s.g. 820, of which solution one part was 
added to three of plain collodion. On adding the iodiser, in each 
case entirely different results were produced as to colour: the 
alcholic collodion took a pale straw or lemon colour, which it has 
preserved to this day —between two and three months — without 
getting deeper. The second, or half and half, rapidly took a pale 
sherry colour; and the third, or ethereal, became red within an 
hour. I may add, to explain the rapidity of these changes, that the 
cotton was slightly acid from hasty and imperfect washing. I 
brought these three samples to London, and tried them carefully 
against each other about a fortnight after they were made. The 
results were interesting and instructive. ‘The first, or alcoholic, 
which flowed over the plate like oil, without the slightest trace of 
structure, required ten seconds exposure in a somewhat dull light 
to obtain a good picture; the second required fifteen seconds to 
produce similar results; and the third twenty-five seconds. In each 
case good fine toned positives were obtained. In this case the 
effect of alcohol in increasing the sensitiveness of the collodion 
was strikingly illustrated, whilst the respective changes of colour 
were very significant as to the chances of stability in each sample. 

A continuation of this experiment was interesting and confirm- 
atory of all my experience as to the effect of bromides. I divided 
each of these samples, and to half of each added a bromide in the 
proportion of from half a grain to a grain to each ounce, the first 
result of which was a slight milkiness and subsequent precipitation 
of, I presume, bromide of potassium. On subsidence I tried each 
bromidised half against that simply iodised. The alcoholic sample, 
requiring when simply iodised ten seconds exposure, required only 
three seconds with the addition of a bromide. A similar or still 
more marked increase of sensitiveness occurred in the other samples. 
The silver bath was an old one, to which no addition of nitric 
acid had ever been made.. The developer proto-sulphate of iron 
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acidified with acetic acid. These facts seem to controvert the idea 
frequently expressed, that bromine is an accelerator only in the 
strict absence of organic matter, and where nitric acid is used in 
the bath and developer. 

To return to my own practice in the positive process. The col- 
lodion I generally use, stands thus :— 


Washed ether, pure or methylated s.g. from 720 to 750 1 ounce. 
Alcohol s.g. 820 .. erie potngédonobiorccd egotedks agy 
Todide of cadmium... .. 3 grains. 
4 ammonium .. 
Bromide P 00 aon 
Soluble cotton........0.. pavonasacoorcooscoccee JNO) or IA gp 


Tuse these proportions with spirit of the strength named, which 
is generally easily procurable. Where absolute alcohol can be pro- 
cured a much larger proportion of alcohol can, as I have already 
said, be used with advantage. 

This collodion gives a creamy film in the bath, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances yields a picture possessing vigorous lights, 
with delicate half-tones graduating into rich transparent shadows. 

I find, however, as I think every photographer has found, that 
no formula will work equally well under all circumstances, that 
apparent changes in the chemicals frequently occur without, the 
intervention of any preventible cause. ‘The nitrate bath especially 
appears to be subject to these vagrant fancies, and after giving a 
certain class of pictures one day, refuses, under apparently precisely 
the same treatment, to yield the same results in a few hours or days 
afterwards. As after once making a nitrate bath in proper condi- 
tion I do not like to tamper with it, I generally find the simplest 
way out of the difficulty is the use of another sample of collodion. 
With this view I generally have in working condition several 
bottles of collodion, each possessing different characteristics. A 
valuable means of producing these modifications in the collodion 
exists not only in varying the base and amount of the iodiser, but 
especially in varying the amount of bromine. ‘The action of 
bromine in positive collodion is not simply in accelerating or in- 
creasing the sensitiveness, but also in decreasing over-intensity and 
producing half-tone and softness. By keeping samples of col odion, 
some of which contain a large amount of a bromide, and produce 
corresponding excess of half-tone, and others with a small amount 
of bromide, and great intensity and contrast between lights and 
shadows, I find I am generally able to meet the changing circum- 
stances caused by varying light, temperature, and condition of the 
nitrate bath. If the circumstances be conducive to the pro- 
duction of a feeble picture with excess of half-tone, I find that by 
using a collodion iodised with potassium and a small portion of 
bromide I can generally obtain at once sufficient intensity. On the 
other hand, if excessive intensity be the fault, I find that by using a 
collodion sensitised with ammonium or ammonium and cadmium and 
a full portion of bromide that softness and half-tone are obtained. 

It is necessary to observe, however, that I have generally found 
a tendency in bromides to injure slightly the tone and brilliancy of 
the picture. Another effect of the addition of bromides, which I 
have invariably found, and have never seen any reference to, is its 
influence in producing a clean picture. Samples of collodion which 
have yielded dull, spotty, streaky-looking pictures when simply 
iodised, have given results clean and perfect on the addition of 
half-a-grain or a grain to the ounce of bromide. I find also that 
collodions which, simply iodised, have become seriously deteriorated 
in a couple of months, have with the addition of a bromide re- 
mained in perfect condition or have even improved at the end of 
six months, 

[have tried some experiments with the addition of a chloride to 
collodion for positives, but without sufficiently satisfactory results. 
I have been inclined to think that the tone of the picture was 
improved by the addition, but have not repeated the trials suffi- 
ciently to speak with certainty. 

Sometimes with a collodion quite new I find the blacks im- 
proved by the addition of a few drops of tincture of iodine. Still 
better than this for the purpose I have found the addition of about 
a drop to the ounce of hydrobromic acid, which rapidly produces 
on the collodion the effect of maturity. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 

By A. J. Maiuursy. 

(Read at the Blackheath Photographic Society, 19th November, 1859.4 
TuERE are, I think, few things which appear more easy at first and 
more difficult as our experience increases than photographic print- 
ing. I well remember my first picture: it coloured rapidly a rich 


purple brown, not a tinge of yellow in the sky, and I thought that, 
although the negative process was rather troublesome, positive 
printing was easy and certain: little did I then conceive how 
much I had to learn ere I could produce the same results at will. 
I have now, after much experience in this branch of photography, 
become acquainted, I trust, with every difficulty connected with it, 
and I am anxious this evening to impart, as briefly as possible, to 
those of us who are not yet initiated in these mysteries all that is 
really necessary to practice this branch of photography with cer- 
tainty “and success. I may here mention that I shall confine 
myself, this evening, to a purely’practical view of the subject; not 
that I undervalue the efforts of the chemist and the philosopher — 
indeed nearly all our hopes rest on them — but that I think it well to 
leave this for the performance of abler hands. 

It will assist us in forming a clear view of our subject if we con- 
sider, separately, each object we wish to attain in photographic 
printing, and the means best calculated to secure it. 

1. Having prepared a good negative, our first care should be so 
to protect it by varnish that a large number of copies may be 
printed from it without injuring the film. There is perhaps no 
better article at present made than that known as the French 
varnish. It requires the plate to be warmed when applied, and 
left about a day to get thoroughly hard. 

2. As, unfortunately, our negatives are seldom perfect, our next 
object is by the process of doctoring, to hide as much as possible 
whatever defects there may be; this, I am aware, many object to, 
but as I am at a loss to see any foundation for such objection, 1 
shall not stay to consider it. When a negative has been suffi- 
ciently exposed (a thing, by the bye, of most uncommon oc- 
currence), the sky is generally so weakened by excess of light that 
it requires filling in, or as some term it, stopping out: the best 
thing for this purpose is a mixture of lamp-black, of neutral tint. 
Tuse Reeves’ moist water-colour tubes, with a little gall. It is 
sometimes required to shade some portion of the picture which 
prints too dark, such as, for instance, the face of a portrait: this 
should be done by applying on the plain side of the glass a little 
lamp-black, and when nearly dry, softening it with the finger or a 
piece of rag; many a negative, otherwise lame and poor, may be 
made to produce brilliant prints by judicious application of this 
method of treatment. Having done all the shading required, var- 
nish again with amber varnish; if shaded on the back, it is well to 
varnish that also, Should the sky ever become sticky, sprinkle it 
with. whiting. 

3. Our object now is to obtain a sheet of sensitive paper which 
will give as good a proof as possible. This I find (provided the 
positive paper is good) depends much on the amount of silver de- 
posited on the surface of the paper; I therefore float the paper on 
a seventy-live-grain solution of nitrate of silver for about two 
minutes; hang up by one corner, when nearly dry, float again for 
the same time, and hang up by the opposite corner. I may men- 
tion that a strong negative requires to be printed in a strong light, 
and vice verstt. 

4. Having obtained a print of sufficient intensity, our next 
operation is to tone and fix it, and upon this part of the process 
the beauty and permanency of the print mainly depends; up to 
this point all is easy and certain, but now phenomena of the most 
peculiar and diverse character appear. Now is the time to produce 
that “abominable yellow” which so deeply affected Mr. Sutton. 
Now spots scarcely visible become first stars, then comets, with 
long flowing tails. Now we may obtain that green — that strange 
green — which is too well known to need description, and which, for 
want of a better name, I would call the old hypo’ green. Now deli- 
cate copies of the cuticle may be seen delineated upon the sky, and 
now may be witnessed that interesting phenomenon of brown spots, 
growing out of nothing —indeed there is scarcely any limit to the 
spots and stains and sickly hues which itis our privilege occasionally 
to witness at this stage of the process; but on the other hand, 
now may be produced a picture so chaste, so exquisite, so truly 
beautiful, that I know nothing that will bear a comparison with it: 
there is a transparent bloom upon a fine albumen print that is seen 
nowhere else. The following are the two methods I now adopt 
and strictly adhere to — the first, when a purple or reddish-brown is 
required ; the second, when a violet tint is preferred : — First, wash 
the print in common water; fix in new hypo’, four ounces to the 
pint; then tone in a new bath of — gold one grain; nitrate of sil- 
ver two grains; hypo’ half-an-ounce; distilled water one ounce. 
First dissolve the hypo’, then add the gold, and last the silver. 
Warm the solution in cold weather. 


Second, wash the print with particular care; tone in — gold one 
grain; carbonate of soda one grain; distilled water one ounce; 
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in a few minutes the print is toned, and then fix in—water one 
pint; hypo’ two ounces: leave it in this bath about five minutes. 

5. Having obtained a perfect print, our only object now is to 
keep it so; consequently we stop the action by carefully washing 
out every trace of chemical which does not form a portion of the 
picture. A print should not be washed less than twelve or more 
than twenty-four hours; the water should be changed constantly, 
and the print wiped often on both sides with a sponge. Respect- 
ing the failures, the small spots may generally be avoided by keep- 
ing the paper quite dry, and, if possible, warm until it is toned; 
the “abominable yellow,” by washing the prints before toning them, 
and the detestable green, by using the gold and hypo’ bath new. 

Having had occasion several times to use the word negative, as 
applied to photography, allow me to protest against this absurd 
misnomer. Many an one who has no practical knowledge of 
photography might understand us if we told him that we printed 
our picture from a reversative, whereas, it is impossible to convey 
the faintest idea of what we mean to such an one by the astound- 
ing assertion that we produce our positives from negatives. When 
whilst washing our picture we see the film slip quietly off the 
plate into the sink, then indeed may we boast a negative ; but let 
us no longer call that a negative which produces such positive 
results. 


(5 -ge see Sere Dy aate 
NOTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STHREOGRAPHS. 
Views in China. 


Negrerri & ZAmMBra, Hatton Garden, and Cornhill, London. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] ’ 


Having disposed of the principal figure subjects in the series 
before us, we turn to the other classes. 

Next in interest to the inhabitants we regard their idols and the 
temples ; hence we come to 

Tur Joss (No. 25), which represents the Goddess of Fecundity. 
The idol was presented to the temple by one of the Chinese Empe- 
rors, and is held in the greatest veneration, especially by the female 
inhabitants of Canton. Behind the principal idol are located several 
smaller ones, and on the ground before it are placed plants in 
vases as votive offerings; but their dried up and withered ap- 
pearance does not say much for the attention they have received. 

Tun Joss House (Nos. 23, 24, and 27), are different views of the 
building, which received considerable damage during the bombard- 
ment, not so much from the fire of our troops as from the act of 
one of the Braves, who threw a bag of gunpowder into the building 
under the impression that it was occupied by some of the barbarians. 
The explosion demolished a considerable portion of the edifice. It 
is richly decorated with carving and other embellishments, par- 
taking largely, however, of the grotesque. This is best seen in 
No. 24, which is a front view of the principal entrance. 

Tur Tempnp or THE Gen (No. 8), is peculiarly Chinese in 
aspect, and the slide will certainly be apopular one. The building 
is situated in the Tartar quarter of the city, and it is to be re- 
gretted that it has suffered materially during the bombardment of 
Canton, the inhabitants of which hold this temple in great venera- 
tion. The quaint character of the structure and the agreeable 
contrast of light and shade render this subject extremely pleasing. 
A general distant view of this temple is found in No. 12, in which 
it forms the principal feature, and is there seen to be surrounded 
by a clump of tall trees. We are informed by the description that 
the building contains the largest bell in Canton, which is regarded 
with superstitious awe as foreboding evil to the place whenever it 
is sounded. During the bombardment a shot struck the bell and 
cracked it, and the sound emitted was interpreted as the knell of 
the city’s prosperity. From the upper part of the last named, the 
panorama which forms the subject of No. 10 was taken. The 
view extends over an extensive range; and although the houses, 
for the most part, present a very mean appearance from being 
interspersed with some large sized trees, and here and there a 
structure of a higher character, together with the distant wooded 
country, the whole composes into a sufficiently pleasing subject. 
In the centre is Tun MussuLMAN PaGopa, said to be built by a son 
or brother of Mahomed, who first introduced Islamism into Canton. 
The structure itself is one of very little interest, being merely a 
tall circular shaft without window or any visible opening of any 
kind, and crowned with a smaller shaft, also circular, presenting 
much the appearance of a lighthouse. ‘ ; 

Tur NINE-STORIED PAGODA (No. 29), on the contrary, is peculiarly 
interesting and thoroughly Chinese in its architectural character. 
It is octagonal in form, and each storey being somewhat smaller 
than the one beneath it causes it to taper upwards. Although 
originally richly gilt and painted, as well as ornamented with elabo- 


rate carved work, it is now in a painful state of dilapidation, so 
much so that it would be impossible to ascend the spiral staircase 
which leads to the top. Much to the consternation of the popula- 
tion, an iron model of the pagoda, which until lately surmounted 
it, fell down; the feeling will be understood when it is known that 
a superstitious tradition was in existence that, whenever the model 
should fall, the city itself would fall into the hands of the barbarians. 

Tue Smatt Pagopa (No. 28).—On the south-east side of the city is 
an edifice of a different aspect, being only of three storeys in height, 
octagonal in outline, and picturesquely situated on an eminence be- 
yond the walls of the city, a portion of which is apparent in the 
foreground of the picture. The pagoda itself is now in the occupa- 
tion of a detachment of British troops, and in the distance is seen a 
range of mountains, known as the White Clouds Mountains. 

THE Frve-storiep Pagopa (No. 5), now occupied as a barrack for 
the allied troops, is situated on the extreme northern point of the 
city walls, and in this direction the general level of the country seems 
to be interrupted by a series of very respectable hills. The resi- 
dences located on the city walls appear to be very characteristic of 
the place, and the slide is an extremely pleasing one. The pagoda 
itself is not at all imposing, and reminds one of the grand-stands 
at some of our race-courses. 

We must, for want of space, pause for the present, but purpose 
in a future number returning to the subject, as there are many more 
of the series that deserve particular notice. In the meantime we 
cannot do amiss in advising those of our friends who are in search 
of some acceptable article as a Christmas or New Year’s present for 
a friend, to procure this truly valuable collection. 

ets Be ea 


Meetings of Soctetres, 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


AN ordinary meeting of the above Society was held on Tuesday, 
the 7th instant, HENRY WuiTeE, Esq,, in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Several gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society. 
The lists of retiring officers and proposals for re-election were 
then read, and are now affixed to the walls of the meeting-room. 
Mr. Eynen said that the few things he proposed to have the pleasure 
of communicating to the Society were, to the best of his knowledge, new 
to photography, and, of course (as he thought), improvements. He 
proposed to follow the usual order of photographic operations, and state 
his remarks just as they occurred to him: he might now and then digress, 
but there would always be certain landmarks sufficiently salient by 
which he could find his way back again. He would begin with the first, 
and which is a most important operation — that of cleaning the plates, 
for which a special preparation has been advertised. We have powders 
and liquids on the one hand, and simple washing on the other, and they 
are all very good in their way. We may very frequently adhere 
strictly to a rule and yet violate the principles upon which that rule is 
based. ‘There are many principles involved in cleaning plates ; he would 
mention there was hardly a substance which does not adhere to glass, 
indeed, he knew of no substance that did not adhere, and the attraction 
by heat was more or less increased with different substances. The 
question was how to get those foreign substances away from the plate : 
with simple washing he could not manage it, the friction between the 
fluid-water and the plate is so very small that it does not overcome the 
attraction of adhesion ; it was like the old trick which puzzled children 
so much — that of putting a shilling in the palm of the hand and attempt- 
ing to brush it off with a stiff cloth brush, the friction not being sufficient 
to overcome the adhesion between the shilling and the palm of the hand. 
There were a great many instances in which the water did not wash 
away the adhering substances ; for instance, the developing glass could 
not be washed out clean by water or acid without friction —acids give 
a deposit, and a bottle-brush or its equivalent must be resorted to. A 
feather by its centrifugal force will clean it. Washing a plate under a 
tap did certainly not appear to him to be the right way, because the 
drippings on the glass will afterwards adhere to it, it is much better io 
immerse it in water sideways, so that all the deposits shall sink down to 
the bottom : however, washing gave trouble, and, after many experiments, 
he found nothing better than the old tripoli rubbed on with a roll of 
flannel and immediately rubbed dry with linen, and that operation was 
very simple indeed when the cleaning board was used. There were 
many cleaning boards in use, but one he exhibited to the meeting he 
considered an improvement. 
Mr. Ewnet then referred to the coating of plates, upon which a great 
deal had been said. For small plates he did not consider it signified 
much whether you coated the plate by pouring on in the centre or at the 
side. For large plates he preferred coating from one side, just in the 
game way as he poured on the developer, and that avoided the double 
layer of film in parts of the plate so frequent in summer, es} ecially in 
stereoscopic slides. He exhibited a collodion bottle by Hughes, and 
another by Brown, of Farringdon Street, which did not allow the film to 
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set in the neck, the vapour of the ether keeping it in solution: he secured 
his collodion bottles by a fillet or strap of india-rubber, which prevented 
the ether blowing out the stopper. He then proceeded to the dipping, 
and urged as a reason for preferring the “poor” glass dipper over the 
silver wire dipper, that though the glass broke it did not bend as did the 
wire, and the glass was the cleanest of the two. It had been urged that 
the wire did not adhere to the plate as did the glass dipper; but he con- 
tended that the adhesion was an advantage, and by sliding the plate off 
over the bath, one wiped the plate against the edge of the dipper, and 
saved an immense deal of silver. He was constantly in the habit of 
adopting that course. After immersing a plate he never touched it 


with his fingers, but took it out with what is called an American c ip; 
then scraped it upon the dipper; then put it upon blotting paper for a 
while; then inserted a piece of blotting paper between the lower edge of 
the frame and the plate, so that the blotting paper touched the front of 
the frame ; he then bent the paper over to get rid of the clip, and the 
plate is ready to slide into the camera. He had the camera at the 
meeting, because it had been the subject of discussion some time ago. 
After exposure in the camera he did just the same with the back, so as 
not to touch the film, and by using the clip while developing he had no 
pyrogallic acid or silver upon his fingers, which was an advantage, 
although some persons thought it right to carry about in the world the 
photographic sign upon their finger ends. He (Mr. Ennel) then exibited 
his universal levelling stand. Supposing the negative to be varnished, 
or not, according to the circumstances, although he might say that there 
was one negative which must be varnished, and that was when it was 
strengthened by bichloride of mercury ; without its being varnished the 
mercury will find its way to the silver in the paper when brought in 
contact, and fillit with spots. In printing he understood that many 
negatives were broken in the ordinary pressure frame; he never had 
any broken because he never used the printing frame. He employed 
instead a mahogany board, with a cloth over it, and with a scries 
of clips, which he produced, in which the fulcrum was so situated 
as to allow of their being put standing up or laid down. Mr. Hannah, 
of Brighton, he asserted, does the same, except that he uses plate 
glass. His presses were safe, cheap, portable; did not take up much 
room, and were very convenient for vignetting. Another operation 
which calls for the application of the clip is the sensitising the paper, 
when, instead of taking it out with the fingers, it is best to take it 
by the corner with a clip, place it upon an overhanging shelf, and then 
there is no more trouble with it, except to put one end of asmall thin 
slip of bibulous paper about one inch long, and very naxrow indeed,-just 
in contact with the lower corner of the paper to draw off the lingering 
surplus silver bath. When the prints are obtained and washed they are 
hung up to dry in the same manner. 

Upon referring to the washing dish, he observed a principle that he 
imagined had not before been remarked upon. Mr. EH. then produced a 
large, flat, circular, yellow earthen dish, with a hole drilled through 
its side, into which, by means of gutta-percha, was cemented a glass 
syphon. Above the dish, from a tank, hung another syphon, with a regu- 
lating clip holding the india-rubber orifice, which is convenient when 
working in a dark room, as the supply can be regulated, the water kept 
constantly in motion and eyer changing. The water thus run off requires 
to be precipitated. It is convenient to filter the bath by means of a regu- 
lating clipped syphon discharging itself into a funnel, inasmuch as once 
set to work it goes on, requiring no attention, and producing no stains 
and avoiding all spilling. 

In testing the bath, Mr. E. had simply a narrow glass tube drawn out 
to a point, with an elastic ball at the other end, by which means he drew 
up into the tube twenty or thirty drops, as might be necessary, of a strong 
solution of salt, say thirty-two grains to the ounce, so that five grains of 
which will precipitate one grain of silver. Upon pressing the ball at the 
top, the solution will be forced out at pleasure, drop by drop, as long as 
precipitation takes place, giving the strength of the bath. It was nota 
very nice mode of testing, and would not do for assaying; but served the 
purposes of photography, and was an expeditious process. 

Upon the subject of the dissolving of salts, it was a well-known fact, 
and daily practised among chemists, as is seen in the trough of the 
electrotype bath, to suspend the salt, because the fiuid around it becoming 
saturated also becomes specifically heavier; and in the case of salt atthe 
bottom, the heavier saturated fluid will surround the salt, and take up no 
more unless you disturb it; but by suspension, as fast as the fluid around 
the salt becomes saturated, and consequently of greater specific gravity, 
it will fall to the bottom, being replaced by a fresh supply of fluid around 
the salt, and so on until the whole of the fluid becomes saturated. It 
was the practice with salt to shovel it into baskets, and to lower them 
with ropes to the surface of the water, when the same process went on, 
With gum-arabie it was very convenient to tie it in a muslin bag, and sus- 
pend it, as it then became more quickly dissolved, filtered itself, and 
avoided the treaking of glass rods in the awkward stirring from the 
bottom. Professor Taylor had suggested to Mr. E. to try the effect of 
suspension of nitrate of copper, with some nitrate of copper at the bottom 
of the vessel; and this experiment Mr. E. exhibited with a glass test- 
pipe, showing the blue stream falling. What made the experiment in- 
teresting to photographers was, that it clearly exhibited the process that 


was going on in the dissolving of pyroxyline, which is a process of perhaps 


il may be iodised the next day, Mr. E. exhibited the process of solution 
of pyroxyline by the ordinary method and by suspension, using in each 
case three ounces of ether, first saturating each quantity of fifty-four 
grains of pyroxyline in one ounce and a-half of alcohol. One quantity of 
four grains he immersed in the ether, and the other he suspended in 
a piece of cambric, though he preferred Irish linen. By stirring the por- 
tion in immersion with a glass rod it was dissolved immediately, but could 
not be seen through ; while in the case of the suspended pyroxyline, in 
five minutes it was not only dissolved but bright and clear; and Mr. E. 
stated that if the linen were sufficiently fine, the solution might be 
iodised immediately; and if the bag were preserved, plain collodion 
could be kept ready for use to dress wounds, which was a desideratum to 
photographers who were constantly using cyanide of potassium. Mr. E. 
then exhibited the means of drawing off the supernatant liquid from the 
refuse after washing without disturbing the precipitated chloride of silver. 
He did this by means of a syphon, with its end kept floating on the sur- 
face by means of an india-rubber ball, with a pin attached to prevent its 
descent into the precipitate as the supernatant liquid ran off. Mr. E. then, 
by means of a Florence oil flask, with its neck inverted and suspended in 
a funnel with filtering paper in it, exhibited a self-supplying and self- 
stirring filter. Mr. E. also stated that he believed it was not generally 
known that chloride of lime would remove silver stains if afterwards 
washed with hyposulphite of soda. 
The CHAIRMAN announced the presence of M. Joubert, who had 
kindly promised a present of some proofs taken by his new process. 
M. Joubrrr then exhibited a portfolio of prints produced by his 
process, which excited very general admiration— one a represen- 
tation of old stone ruins, which being placed under a hand lens 
exhibited none of the granulation so objectionable in ordinary 
carbon prints. 
The CuarrMan said, if all we have heard of this printing process 
be correct, it promises to revolutionise the whole photographic 
system of printing. 
Mr. Sinyy presented to the Society three large and very fine 
prints of his own production. 


[It would appear from the preceding that Mr. Ennel had not a 
very exalted opinion of the photographic skill of his audience. As 
a lecture to tyros in the art it might have been pronounced good — 
and as we have readers who are but novices as yet we report it — 
but, as a communication to the Photographic Society, we certainly 
consider that it partakes largely of the ludicrous. Surely Mr. 
Ennel cannot have mixed much with his confreres, or he would have 
been aware that there was really scarcely anything of novelty in 
his remarks.—Ep.] 


NORTH LONDON POHTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tne ordinary monthly meeting of the Association was held at 
Myddelton Hall, on Wednesday, the 30th ult.; Grorgs SHADBOLT, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair. 

After the usual business of the Association had been disposed of, 
Mr. G. W. Simpson read a paper On the Positive Collodion Process, 
with some remarks on the alabastrine process, illustrated by a large 
number of specimens. [See page 312.] 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. G. W. Simpson for his inter- 
esting paper; and a discussion ensued on the permanency of pic- 
tures taken by the alabastrine process. Mr. Simpson informed the 
members that many of the specimens on the table had been taken 
more than three years; and during that time had been standing on 
a shelf unprotected by glass or case; and although exposed to 
atmospheric influence for so long a period, there was no perceptible 
change, or deterioration in them. He thought this was a good test 
and proof of their permanency. 

Mr. Hucues wished to know whether the want of brilliancy in 
some of the coloured non-inverted pictures was a general result in 
this process. 

Mr. Srpson considered that it arose from the penetrating varnish 
used when preparing the non-inverted pictures, slightly disturbing 
the powdery surface of the film, rendering it less radiative of the 
light than before its application : it was not always the case, it might 
arise from the original picture before the use of the alabastrine 
solution not being adapted for that process. 

The next subject discussed, arising out of the paper that had 
been read, was the glass used for photographic purposes. 

The CHarrMAN stated that he had examined some of the glass 
mentioned by Mr. Wall and others at the late meeting of the South 
London Photographic Society [see page 299], which though very 
white and brilliant to the eye, did not as a rule admit of the pro- 
duction of negatives without either being fogged or stained. On 
looking at some samples in Messrs. Cotton and Wall’s establish- 
ment, from the appearance presented, he was induced to examine 


three or four weeks, whereas, if the pyroxyline be dissolved by suspension, 


the surface by the aid of a powerful lens, and found, as he had 
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expected, that it was imperfectly polished, being covered with a 
number of minute depressions, each one forming a centre of 
chemical action. 

Mr. Hugues stated that some time ago he had among his stock 
of glass a description that was exceedingly white, very smooth on 
one side, but hillocky, pimply, and rough on the other, he had 
taken some of his’best pictures on this glass; it gave an exceed- 
ingly bright image with great depth of tone, and whenever he 
wanted to produce something extra good, he always selected this 
glass, but it was necessary to be very particular as to which side 
was coated with collodion. 

Mr. A. Gostprr had no doubt, from Mr. Hughes’s description, that 
it was “chrystal sheet ;” it was of course necessary to use the 
right side, for if the uneven side were coated with collodion it 
would produce a very unsatisfactory result. ‘The best glass, in his 
opinion, was “ polished flatted crown:” this is flatted crown polished 
by hand, but previously flattened by fire, which he explained was 
done by passing a hot iron over one side of it to reduce irregularities. 

Mr. D. W. Hitt always used patent plate, after losing many good 
negatives in flatted crown by breakage in the printing-frame. 

The Cwarrman then directed attention to the next point of im- 
portance noticed in Mr. Simpson’s paper, viz., the cleaning of glass. 
In his opinion there was nothing bettet than old collodion. 


Mr. Huaues remarked that the only objection was its unpleasant 4 


effect upon the eyes. 

Mr. Smipson had used it, but thought the Tripoli mixture, the 
formula for making which he had given in his paper, was preferable. 

The CHAIRMAN said that with regard to the use of the methylated 
spirit in the collodion, he widely differed from Mr. Simpson, con- 
sidering it highly injurious to the nitrate bath. Several members 
were of opinion that methylated spirit was extensively used in the 
manufacture of collodion. 

Mr. Huauss said there was no difficulty in ascertaining whether 
such spirit were used, all that was necessary was to let a little 
collodion evaporate in the hand; the unmistakeable smell of tar 
would remain when methyle had been used. 

Mr. Snrpson had examined a large number of collodions, and 
almost all contained methyle. A few makers were- named whose 
collodion did not contain it. 

With regard to the method of iodising the positive nitrate bath 
the CHarrmAn said that the method adopted by Mr. Simpson was, 
in his opinion, decidedly the best (that of leaving in the bath for 
some time a plate coated with the collodion to be used), as the bath 
thereby obtained not a simple iodide only, but a first dose of the 
other salts with which the collodion was sensitised, so essential to 
the production of a good picture. 

A discussion then arose relative to iron developers. 

Mr. Huaurs and Mr. Srrpson were both of opinion that the addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid to the developer, especially when acetic acid 
was also used, produced a dead flat picture, or one covered with 
silver spangles — in fact, it had all the disadvantages of nitric acid, 
without any of its counterbalancing advantages. 

Mr. D. W. Hixn stated that a friend of his had produced some ex- 
cellent pictures by development with formic instead of citric acid, 

Mr. Wau also stated the same fact; but the general opinion was 
that these good results were merely accidental, and produced in 
spite of its presence, formic acid having a tendency to fog and pro- 
duce dirty pictures. 

Mr. D. W. Hitt had also seen good positives developed with pro- 
tosulphate of iron, without the addition of any acid. 

Mr. Srrpson had in his paper remarked that he thought the 
beneficial effects of bromides had not been noticed. 

Mr. Huauus stated that he believed he had first called the attention 
of Mr. Hardwich to the advantages derived from its use, and in the 
course of experiments he found there is a tendency in bromide, in 
certain conditions of the collodion, to greatly influence and modify 
the effects of iodide. [See Tue PuorograpHic JouRNAL, No. 93; 
vol. vi. page 111.] 

The CHAIRMAN exhibited a number of stereoscopic pictures of 
China, published by Negretti and Zambra [see p. 315], and a re- 
markable picture of the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, by Mr. 
Sedgfield, which appeared horribly distorted in looking at it in 
the usual position of the stereoscope, owing to excessive “ cock- 
ing up” of the camera; but on changing its position and looking 
upwards, the picture assumed a natural appearance. 

The CHarrMAN also exhibited several stereoscopic sunset pictures, 
by G. W. Wilson, of Aberdeen, with the sun directly in front of the 
camera —a position in which it has been hitherto considered im- 
possible to take a good impression. These proofs were very much 
admired for their brilliant and artistic effect. In addition to the 


above, he exhibited a small print, on paper, by Mr. Church, of 
Glasgow, prepared six weeks ago, and kept in a case similar in 
principle to that of Messrs. Marion and Co., and described at p. 66 
of the present volume. 

A copy of the PresmnraTion PHoTograpa* for the present 
year was handed round: the subject, “Tintern Abbey,” by Bedford. 
This elicited general approbation, and a vote of thanks was given 
to the gentlemen of the sub-committee for the good taste and 
judgment displayed by them in the selection. 

Mr. D. W. Hix exhibited a picture taken by the Fothergill pro- 
cess, with the addition of one grain phosphate of ammonia to the 
ounce of albumen solution. 

Mr. Watt kindly presented a stereoscopic picture of the costly 
bedstead lately presented to the Queen, for which the thanks of the 
meeting were accorded to him, 

Captain Higginson and Mr. Henry Squire were duly elected 
members of the Association. ? 

Two of Mr. Moginie’s tents were erected in the room for exhibi- 
tion — one a tent only, the other camera and tent combined, weigh- 
ing only 9lbs. ‘They attracted a considerable share of attention, 
and long after the meeting had closed, many of the members were 
discussing the merits of both.. [See Tum PuorograPHic JOURNAL 
for July Ist, page 160.] 

The meeting adjourned to the 28th instant, when some dmportant 
improvements in cameras and other apparatus will be exhibited and 
explained. : 


———— 


BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue eighteenth ordinary meeting of this Society was held on the 
24th ultimo, at the Golf Club House, the President, J. GuAIsHER, 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

After the usual business had been transacted, Mr. A. J. MeLuursH 
proceeded to read a paper “On Photographic Printing.” [See 
page 314]. 

At the conclusion of the paper a vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. Melhuish. 

Mr. Robert Peter Napper was proposed as a member of the 
Society; after which the meeting adjourned, 

aa 
MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tur second meeting for the session of this Society was held on 
the 7th instant, at the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, 36, George Street, W. C. WimirAMson, Esq. presiding. 

Mr. Charles Hebert was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. MasLey read a paper on The Focus of Lenses, which had 
been written by Gaorgr SHapzoxT, Hsq., for the Society. [See 
page 311.) 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. Shadbolt for 
the paper which had been read. 

Mr. Dancer having contributed an oxyhydrogen lantern, with the 
requisite apparatus for the exhibition of transparencies, in accor- 
dance with the arrangements in the circulars, the discussion on 
Mr. Shadbolt’s paper was adjourned until the next meeting, 

The following members brought transparencies, taken by them- 
selves, for exhibition :— Mr. Patterson, Mr, Wardley, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Mabley, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Dancer, and Mr. Mann. 

The lantern contributed by Mr. Dancer being one of the best 
construction, and comprising some improvements by himself, for 
the purpose of exhibiting photographs, the pictures appeared won- 
derfully bright and clear upon the screen. The pictures were also 
almost all photographs of the first-class, forming a most interesting 
exhibition, and were much applauded by those present. ‘The at- 
tendance was very numerous. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Dancer, for his contribution of the 
oxyhydrogen lantern, and to the Vice-President, Mr. W. C. William- 
son, for presiding, the meeting closed. 

ewes 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tyr monthly meeting of this Society was held on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 29th ultimo, The chair was occupied by Mr. Brown, 
the Honorary Treasurer. 

There was no special business, nor had any paper been prepared 
for reading and discussion. One of the members of the Society, 
however, having been very successful in photographing several 
high-class engravings, presented copies of these to his fellow 
members, and some conversation followed regarding the difficulties 
incidental to this branch of the art. 


* A copy of this beautiful production will be presented to every member of the Asso- 
ciation, Iti; a photographic gem,— ED. 
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gructical Justructions ow Coloring hatographs, 


By Aurrep H,. Wau. 
CHAPTER VI. (Continued). 
THE EYES. 
TAKE, then, the eyes first; carefully and patiently strengthen 
the lines of the upper lid; don’t hurry ; speed will come with con- 
fidence, and confidence with practice. Is the lash of the upper lid 
dark and long, remember that it falls upon and blends softly with 
the shadow upon the cornea or white ; if it is light, remember that 
it is made visible by the self-same shadow, and can never be truth- 
fully represented by a mere black line. As the cornea retires from 
light, observe that it falls into delicate shadow, rendered thus faint 


and delicate, because from the nature of its surface, it receives a 
strong reflected light. The iris is outlined, sometimes with a 
clearly-defined line and at others with a faint touch dying into the 
white ; identity of expression is in no small measure dependent 
upon the due preservation of this peculiarity —a fact I first dis- 
covered from studying photographic portraits, and one strangely 
overlooked by many very eminent artists, all of whose eyes are 
defined one way, viz., either with or without a distinct line round 
the iris. In such points as this it is that photography becomes the 
artist’s best teacher. With tender touches gradually strengthen 
the shadows beneath the brow and that below the eye, or the lower 
eye-lid, if the latter be full. Upon the proper depth of this shadow 
depends the characteristic prominency of the eye, its consequent 
expression, and, therefore, the preservation of likeness. Now, with 
a few vigorous touches, put in the pupil of the eye; finish the iris, 
carefully preserving its transparency by strengthening the light 
reflected through its shadowed side from the lighted portion (see 
maxim 46). The gleaming character of the fluid found in the cor- 
ner nearest the nose must be faithfully preserved. Remember that 
what is called “the white of the eye” is not by any means white, 
for, being overshadowed by the thickness of the eye-lid and the 
length of the projecting lash, and being in part concealed from 
light by its receding nature, it exposes a very minute portion of 
its surface to direct light; therefore, retain the delicately-shaded 
appearance it has in your photograph by keeping it down, and 
strengthening its shadows and tone in exactly the same proportion 
with the rest. The gleaming spark of light found on or near the 
pupil is put in with a minute touch of Chinese white. In the pho- 
tograph this will very probably be represented by a glare of white, 
destructive of all expression, and giving the appearance of “a 
cataract.” Much as this has been decried by artists, it ¢s truthful.* 
Painters, to give unnatural prominency to the spark of light, place 
its representative dot of white in the midst of dark touches; but 
in nature we find the spark of intense light, reflected from the eye, 
is situated in the centre of other light of increased magnitude and 
diminished intensity. Photography seizes the larger and inferior 
light, and represents its intensity truthfully with white, and, there- 
fore, lacks the means of representing the increased brilliancy of the 
minute spark, which is consequently swallowed up in the white 
patch representative of the less intense light. Bear this in mind, 
if you please, whenever your photograph represents polished surfaces. 
Painters having only white to represent the most brilliant light, 
have recourse to art to force the brilliancy of their white pigments; 
but photography can claim no such assistance from its own re- 
sources. (See maxim 31.) 

Ifyou place your spark of light as the centre of another light 
graduating into the local colour or shadow of the iris or black of 
the pupil, you will produce an effect which I think is most true to 
nature ; if you place it in the midst of dark touches you will ob- 
tain an effect most striking and pleasing to the uneducated eye. 
Without comment I leave to you the choice, which a few experi- 
ments may best aid you in making. 

The cavity of the eye is generally observable — sometimes very 
distinctly, sometimes faintly, but always more or less. It is some- 
times indicated by lines, sometimes by a mass of half tint, and 
sometimes by a very delicate and scarcely perceptible shadow. 
In either case its faithful rendering is of importance ; so pray don’t 
overlook its preservation. 


* I remember reading in, I think, the ‘‘ Quarterly Review " amost ably and powerfully 
written article upon photography, in which the writer, mistaking these broad white 
lights for positive high lights, ridicules them as exaggerated and untruthful. This 
author should have remembered that it is only by the degredation of minor lights that 
painters make white serve to represent the high lights, and although photography, lack- 
ing this power, cannot give high lights, the lights given are none the less truthful, both 
in regard to size and intensity, 


THE NOSE. 

Let us now take our lady or gentleman, by the nose. Say we 
have a three-quarter view of a face to work on; the nose is re- 
lieved against the “cast shadow” or the shadowed side of the face. 
Strengthen with the same patient care I have before advised the 
shadow which outlines the nose; do so tenderly, with a light hand 
and a delicate touch, or we shall have a hard streak of black paint 
instead of asweetly graduated shadow. (See maxim 7.) This done 
bring the shadow softly into the delicate tones between the 
nearest eye and the nose—don’t hurry. Now touch the shadow 
under the nose, remembering that it is not a mere black patch but 
is composed of intense touches of dark, which give vigour of effect, 
of reflected light, and half tones; which prevents harshness and 
erudity. Hxamine your photograph carefully, and, if it be a good 
one,* you will see that this is the case. That done touch in the 
aperture of the nostril, gradually strengthening it until it is of the 
required intensity ; it must not be too black, because not only is 
light reflected into the opening from below, but also through the 
semi-transparent flesh below the bone of the nose. In delicate 
children and females it will be lightest, in men and aged persons 
darkest. ‘Trivial as some of these points may appear to the un- 
thinking, the thoughtful artist has learnt to appreciate them at 
their full value, and I do not urge them upon your attention with- 
6ut having good reason for so doing, 


The author of the preceding paper has, in order, to render his commu- 
nications of greater practical value, kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of, and give advice to, students in colowring, through the medium 
of these pages, for which purpose specimens may be sent, with a 
stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. Warn, Esq., 
11, Tue Terrace, Wanworrn. 


J.G.—I am not aware. If Ican procure the information it shall be 
inserted in the number for January. 

Joun Brunt.— You have jumped at the middle of the ladder and 
missed it; why not begin at the bottom? —that is to say, with the lesson 
commenced in my last. 

L. T., City.— Melt white wax in a clean pipkin; add turpentine ; 
colour as usual ; place the print against the window (unmounted of course), 
and carry a wash of colour over the back of the hands and face; then 
apply the wax (hot), and when dry mount it upon white card (the yellow 
will make it appear horn, and not ivory-like as you imagine). 

Miss D.—'The first book I cannot conscientiously recommend, but the 
“ Harmonious Colouring” is a very excellent little work. Field’s ** Gram- 
mar of Colouring” is the best and cheapest. Your last question is very 
complimentary, hut Tam not the gentleman described as “the first photo. 
graphic colourist of the day,” and am. anxious to know who is the first. 
You must test him as they do puddings. No one can blame you for 
seeking information wherever it is to be found: it is the right way to 
obtain it. I do not receive pupils just now, my days being so much 
occupied. 

G., Datntrsz.—TI have, with some trouble, ascertained how the new 
French pigments are made, but have not tested them. If you do so first, 
please to let me know the result. I have great hopes of the permanency 
and brilliancy of these new paints. The composition is — equal parts of 
purified yellow wax and linseed oil, with four-fifths of spirits of turpen- 
tine, and half the first quantity of common resin. The wax is dissolved 
in the linseed oil first, and the resin in spirits of turpentine, by heat: 
they are afterwards mixed and used as a vehicle with the ordinary oil 
colours. Thin with turpentine. TI fear they will not dry very quickly. 
See my reply to “J. Blunt.” 

James Pearson. —It should have been “too black,” or, better still, too 
dark and too cold in tone. This gentleman asks pardon for mentioning 
some remarks made upon these instructions, to the effect, in plain Eng- 
lish, that either I (being a professional) am a fool to give information 
that will decrease the value of photographic colouring in the market, or a 
knaye, professing to teach and doing nothing of the kind. Don’t be 
startled, James, to see how ugly these remarks look thus translated into 
their true meaning. Tell the wiseacres who made them that monkeys 
are very cunning, but not very wise, and that cats are more celebrated 
for suspicion than any other beings. There are small minds which have 
so little information to spare that they never give any away, and artists 
who, being conscious of the ease with which they may be equalled or sur- 
passed, are jealous of all rivals. I hope to prove myself neither one nor 
the other, to all my pupils at least. As to the remarks made by strangers 
—— we must bear slander while we are here, and may as well do so 
patiently. You will be rather grieved that you repeated these remarks, 
perhaps; but I thank you for the laugh they provoked. It’s very natural, 
you know, after all —to some folks. 


* The student will perceive that I suppose him to be working upon a good specimen, 
and upon a subject posed and lighted after a style most commonly adopted. As I intend 
to take two or three such imaginary photographs, and go through the process of touch- 
ing them in the above manner, any pupil of mine may, if so inclined, send a print of 


the photograph he is desirous of practising upon, and I will speak of that in the place of 
the imaginary specimen, 
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My Dear Evsesivs, 
There remains but little more for me to do in my 
task of initiating you into the arcana of photographic methods, 
manipulations, and processes. You have now a large field wherein 
to exercise your ingenuity, and when that is exhausted, you may 
turn to the cultivation of your taste, and I hope you will find an 
instructor as anxious for your welfare as myself. Like most verdant 
youths, you can quickly recognise a recipe or a formula, because 
you can reckon it off quickly at your finger’s ends; but you are 
dull at comprehending the value of a principle. If you wish to 
become an artistic photographer, you must master the principles 
of art, and if you encounter as much trouble in finding them as I 
did you will regret rejecting my endeavours at smoothing your 
way over a very rugged road. The principles of mechanics and 
of chemistry you will find laid down with great precision and 
clearness by many able writers, but I cannot recommend to you 
a book wherein you will find a clear exposition of the principles 
of art. On that subject there is much dogmatism, absence of pre- 
cision, and of induction. It offers as wide a field for conceited 
opinions and arrogant assumption, as politics and religion. 
* * * * * * * * 
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Now, my dear Eusebius, the curtain is about to fall upon this 
monologue. -You know the proverb, that “no man is a prophet in 
his own country :” it applies to myselfin an eminent degree. For 
many long years I have been professor of things in general in this 
country, and have reaped small gain and less honour. But I am 
happy to be able to inform you that I have lately received a 
curiously sealed packet, bound with coloured silk, heavy withal, 
which upon opening, I find to be a communication from China. 

And lo, dear Eusebius, I must depart in the first ship that sails. 
Perhaps my next epistle will be dated from the Mountains of 
the Moon. Adieu, dear Eusebius. Farewell. Leben sie voll. 
Addio. Good bye, God bless you! Aw revoir. 


Mhatographic Glossary. 


Varnish for Positives on Glass — Glass positives are 
backed with black varnish, or other black material, such as 
velvet. It is first necessary to protect the collodion film, and 
this may be done with albumen or solution of gum-arabic. The 
black varnish is composed of bitumen dissolved in camphine, or 
in essence of turpentine, to which a little wax isadded to correct 
jts extreme brittleness. The following is a good formula :— 


Wamp hinerrceserstsccysaat 100 parts. 
Bitumen, pulverised.., PAD) gs 
\NNSIIER®) S42} doonpoconsensoc60ce Uae 


Lamp-black...........5+ eee Sebastes ye JECOn2 mene 
Dissolve the mixture by a gentle heat, shaking the bottle fre- 
quently ; filter through flannel, and preserve in a well-corked 
bottle. 

Wax — A well-known substance secreted by the bee, 
and by various plants. It readily dissolves in the fixed and 
essential oils, in boiling ether and alcohol, in turpentine, 
parafiine, &c. It is much used in the waxed-paper process in 
photography. 

Varnish for Positives on Paper—Positives on albumenised 
paper, when mounted and highly varnished, appear as bril- 
liant as when viewed under glass, and are, moreover, protected 
from atmospheric agencies, which sooner or later deteriorate 
them. In selecting the materials for a varnish care must be 
taken to remove all discoloured pieces of resin, as well as those 
of other qualities which fraudulent dealers frequently mix 


together. A good varnish may be prepared according to the 
following formula :— 

AMilea}tioll scoopococssuuecesoce pascnoocd ravseo0ds 100 parts. 

Powdered glass (or washed silver-sand) 20 ,, 

Mastic in tears, washed in alcohol...... iS) 

White elemi resin ..........eeseeeees Sion: 

Venice turpentine .. a) ogy 

Dammar resin... oI 5 


Spirit varnish does not, like turpentine varnish, improve by 
keeping; therefore, as it is quickly prepared, it should only be 
made as wanted. The addition of one per cent. of camphor 
preserves the varnish from growing darker, but the bottle con- 
taining it should be kept in the dark. 


Whey — The serum of milk, which separates from the 
curdy or cheesy portion upon the addition of acids, &c. It 
consists of water, sugar of milk, lactic acid, and other sub- 
stances. It is used to prepare the paper in positive printing 
by development. 

Xyloidin — A name given to soluble gun-cotton, &c. 

Zinc — The iodide of this metal is sometimes em- 
ployed in photography as a sensitising agent, but it is inferior 
to iodide of cadmium or potassium. 

ee Se 
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Foreign Correspoudenee. 
Paris, December 9, 1859. 
M. Niepcre DE Saint Victor has made another communication to 
the Academy, on the action exercised by light upon certain aqueous 
solution of substances previously experimented upon in the solid 
state. Dr. Draper had already shown that when a solution of per- 
oxalate of iron is exposed to the light a gas is disengaged, and 
the iron acquires the property of precipitating salts of gold ina 
metallic state. An application of this fact was made in construct- 
ing a photometer, in weighing the quantity of gold reduced. Upon 
this hint M. Niépce made the following experiménts : — It is well 
known, that next to gallic acid, oxalic acid is among organic acids 
that which most readily reduces the salts of gold; but if we solarise 
a solution of oxalic acid, it then reduces chloride of gold more 
rapidly. It is the same with the other organic acids, which, in 
different degrees, can reduce-the salts of gold, and even of silver 
uninfluenced by light. He next solarised a solution of nitrate 
of uranium in distilled water, and, separately, a neutral solution of 
organic matter. If the first solution is not neutralised by ammonia 
or yellow oxide of uranium, it will not reduce (at least in the same 
time of solarisation) chloride of gold, while in the opposite case it 
does reduce it. 

As to the second solution, it gave no trace of reduction; this 
was owing, perhaps, to the substance not being sufficiently solar- 
ised, for itis certain that starch and gum can be partly transformed 
into glucose by the influence of light solely. 

Now, if we solarise a mixture of nitrate of uranium and of 
neutral organic matter in solution, contained in a bottle which it 
entirely fills, and is hermetically sealed, this liquid reduces the 
chloride of gold and nitrate of silver after a very short solarisation. 
The reduction becomes stronger in proportion as the exposure to 
light is prolonged. There is, however, a moment when the reduc- 
tion is at its maximum of effect: it manifests itself by a black 
colouration, which is produced in the liquor immediately nitrate of 
silver is added to it. 

Tf the solarisation is further prolonged the liquid becomes grey 
upon the addition of nitrate of silver. It loses more and more its 
reducing power, and at last disappears altogether with respect to 
nitrate of silver. 

But it is a singular fact that, if we remove the liquid from the 
action of light when it has attained its maximum of activity for 
reducing salts of silver, this liquid loses its activity in less than 
five minutes by agitation in the open air, by ebullition, or by a 
prolonged repose in the open air; but if, on the other hand, it is 
hermetically closed, it retains its activity. 

With the solution of nitrate of uranium and organic matter, the 
liquid, under the influence of light, begins to be coloured green if 
the solution be acid, and violet if it is nearly neutral. If we con- 
tinue to expose the liquid to the light, we perceive it to become 
slightly troubled, it then becomes opaline, and more troubled, till 
at length a precipitate is formed at the bottom of the vessel, and 
in this state it no longer reduces nitrate of silver, but it still reduces 
chloride of gold. 

If the liquid in which the precipitate is formed be agitated, this 
precipitate is dissolved completely in less than five minutes, and 
it also dissolves after prolonged repose. 

The action of light may be very favonrable upon certain wines ; 
it may impart the character of old wines to them on condition that 
the action of light be sufficient and not too prolonged, otherwise 
the wine contracts a disagreeable flavour. 

M. Cordier communicated the following fact to the Photographic 
Society :—A plate coated with collodion, sensitised by iodo bromide 
of cadmium and an old silver bath, highly charged with ether and 
alcohol, was exposed to a moderate light for forty-five seconds. 
During sensitising the door of the operating-room was accidentally 
opened, but instantly closed. Upon developing it, the picture be- 
came a vigorous positive by transparency, while it remained 
negative by reflected light. 
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NOTICH TO AGENTS AND ADVERTISERS. - 
Agents requiring an extra supply of next Journal, with which is to be presented a 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SHEET ALMANAC, will oblige by forwarding their orders 
as early as possible. Advertisements should also reach the Publisher not later 
than the 27th of December. 
i 


Goarrespondence. 


STEREOGRAPHS. 
To the Kiprror. 


Str,— Permit me to thank you for your valuable criticisms on the newly- 
published stereoscopic slides. There are many persons, like myself, who 
are far away from the metropolis, and who have no chance of becoming 
acquainted with what is being brought out as stereoscopic novelties except 
through advertisments, and I, for one, am quite tired of spending money 
on what I find when it arrives is just so much trash, as arule. I have 
certainly met with one or two exceptions, but these are rare indeed. 
Your remarks are just what those situated like myself have been long 
wanting, critical and descriptive, and written in an independent spirit. 
To you I am indebted for all the best slides which I possess, for cer- 
tainly without your notices I should never have known anything about 
them. I recently obtained, by the assistance of a friend who was visiting 
London, a number of the interiors by Mr. Sedgfield, which you noticed 
a short time back, and very much pleased I was when I looked them 
over. My particular object, however, in writing at the present moment 
is, to inquire whether you know of any good illustrations (stereoscopic) 
of the Cumberland Lakes, similar to those of Mr, Woodward’s of Dove- 
dale ?— I am, Sir, yours, &c. eG es 

Bodlingham, 18th November, 1859. 

{We are unable to afford you the information sought, and as the best 
means of obtaining it we publish your note. 

We received, about twelve months ago, a specimen from a photographer 
(professional) in the district you mention, which was well executed as 
regards the negative, but a little tame in the printing. We cannot now 
recal his name; in fact, we are not sure that we were made acquainted 
with it. Doubtless, however, some specimens are to be had.— Ep.] 

eget 
MEMORIAL CARDS. 
To the Enrror. 


Sir, — Knowing that you are at all times glad to make public any little 
thing that may tend to advance photography and all connected therewith, 
I enclose a specimen of what I think a new idea (at least I have never 
seen or heard of it before) for the improvement of our memorial cards. 
I need not explain, as the specimen will show for itself. It would also be 
a nice way of getting up portraits of our deceased great men, such as 
Stephenson, Brunel, &c. Of course the style of the cards could be varied 
according to taste, and it would be an improvement were the oval or other 
shape to be cut in the card. 

Should you deem this worthy of notice your mention of it in the Journal 
will oblige. — I am, Sir, yours, &c. WILLIAM J. HAWLEY. 

Glasgow, 8th Dec., 1859. 

[The card enclosed with the preceding note is a black bordered one, 
with a tablet embossed thereon, in the centre of which a photograph of 
the deceased, in the medallion form, is attached, space being left for the 
inscription. — Ep.] 


ECS 
PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 
To the Kprror. 

Sir,—I send for your inspection a proof from a photoglyph plate—the 
subject, College Green, Dublin—from what is called an instantaneous 
photograph, untouched, executed by Mr, Fox Talbot’s new process. 

T have from time to time tried all the processes for the engraving of 
photographic pictures, including the daguerreotypes ; and, as a practical 
engraver and a photographer of upwards of twenty years’ practice, I 
consider the photoglyphic process far superior to all others—in fact, I 
can produce with it all that can be desired in the representation of animate 
and inanimate objects, preserving the faintest tracery, the half-tone and 
gradations of tints, to the deepest shades, and in no way to use the graver 
except for the margin and name. At an early date I shall send you for 
publication the plans I adopt and some specimens. 

I consider this the last of the many inventions and improvements made 
by Mr. Fox Talbot crowns the capitol of photography, and hope to see 
the day when her most gracious Majesty (an amateur engraver and 
photographer herself) will confer on Mr. lox Talbot, the father of 
photography, some distinguished mark of her favour, for his invaluable 
services to this infant art—an art calculated to extend still further 
the education and comfort of her subjects, and to surround them with 
whatever is beautiful in science and in the useful and ornamental arts. 

Wishing you and-Tue Prorograrnic Journan every success, I am, 
Sir, yours, &e. FRANCIS 8. BEATTY. 

16, College Green, Dublin. 

[We have received Mr. Beatty's specimen, which shows considerable 
advance in photoglyphography, but there is still much to be done. We 
shall be obliged for his communication, as there are many who will be 
glad to receiye hints in practising this promising art.— Ep.] 


EUSEBIUS AGAIN. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,— Pray permit me to trouble you with one more short note. Iam 
much gratified that my master has returned to the instruction he is so 
ably qualified to carry out, but I fear you have mistaken my object in 
writing to you. I do desire to become a photographic artist, but really 
did not perceive that novel theories upon abstract principles could be of 
much service to me in this regard. 

With reference to my grandmother’s letter, you must know that it 
originated in the fact of my master’s gift of a “penny meerschaum and 
four ounces of the best ’cnaster ;’’ and also that the dear old lady has a 
pious horror of hair upon the face, as, doubtless, she would have had of 
hair upon the head if she had been born a Chinese. 

I trust, therefore, that my kind master will continue his pleasant and 
instructive letters, and receive back with his old cordiality his really 
earnest scholar, EUSEBIUS. 

[We thought that it was only in the Emerald Isle that pupils dictated 
to their masters the method of teaching. We really fear you want to 
be a pupil of the “handle” school. 

We are quite at a loss to understand your reference to your grand- 
mother’s horror, or what it has to do with photography. We fear that 
you have been trying your hand at a digression.— Ep. | 


Sue D ete erst ea ee 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
CHALLENGE. 


We have received from ‘An Amateur” three specimens of landscapes 
from negatives, by collodio-albumen process (Taupenot’s), with a chal- 
lenge to other photographers to compare specimens by the same or 
other processes. We need scarcely say that we shall be most happy to 
receive and report on specimens sent in answer to this challenge. We 
are informed that the printing of “An Amatuer’s” specimens have been 
done by Messrs. Frith and Hayward. We congratulate them upon having 
turned out something truly magnificent in the printing way; and can only 
say that, if they print thus as a rule, we think they will soon have more 
work to do than they can well accomplish. 


Tuomas.—1. No. 2. The last named. 

Bartry.— See the article mentioned in our last. 

Qurxorzr.—It would be a work of supererogation. 

J. G. R.—Too complimentary to publish. Thanks all the same. 

R.B * * * —Not good enough to notice: we should only do you 
harm, as we always report as we find. 

GC. Turner.— Your stereographs have not sufficient merit for any 
extended notice, they are passable, that is all. 

G.F.H.—You are too exacting; but as a Liverpool brother we will 
indulge you as soon as we can find time—no easy task. 

GreEn.— See Mr. G. W. Simpson’s paper in the present number. You 
want a larger bath; with so smalla quantity as you name itis soon exhausted, 

Convex.— The best work on optics that we know of is that by Cod- 
dington, but unless you are something of a mathematician you will not 
comprehend it. 

W.— We have no further information than what we published relative 
to Mr. Lloyd’s apparatus. We do not understand what question you 
desire to put “on cameras.” 

R.S.D.—What defect of vision do you refer to? Unless we misunder- 
stand you, we differ from you entirely, and are of opinion that, excepting 
a person be blind, with one eye he can see as perfectly with the stereoscope 
as without. Neither more nor less. 

W. Pan.— There is a chapter on colouring stereographs on paper in 
the new edition of a cheap pamphlet on ‘“ Harmonious Colouring as ap- 
plied to Photographs,” just published by James Newman, Soho Square, 
London. See also Mr, Wall's article on colouring. 

Jauzs Hiprren,— Certainly the chances of staining are reduced by 
employing a glass dish in which to develop negatives, face downwards, 
provided the dish be properly cleaned. There is no objection to the em- 
ployment of gallic acid for the purpose, except loss of time. 

A Poor PuorocrarHer.— The availability of your condensing lens 
depends upon its focus, which must be longer than that of the combina- 
tion by which you wish to enlarge, and it should be so fixed as to bring 
rays to a focus, not on the front lens of your portrait combination, but 
at its optical centre. See a paper in the present number on this point. 

Arienis —1. Leemington; you well understand this allusion. 2. No 
objection. 8. Todine in the collodion tends to render the action slower, 
is a remedy to some extent against fogging, in consequence of its setting 
free nitric acid in your bath, which you will find becomesmore and more acid, 
and your pictures weaker and weaker. 4. Yes, a bromide in the collodion 
is decidedly useful, say half a grain to one grain of bromide of cadmium 
to each ounce of collodion. Too much bromide weakens the density of 
your proofs. 5. Add neither ether or alcohol to your nitrate bath, but 
coat a plate with the collodion you intend to use and leave it in your bath 
all night. 6. Notgood. 7. You do not state whether your lens is a single 
or double combination, how then can we judge? vel 

*.* A great press of matter has compelled us to leave over several articles 
in type, amongst which are an article on Mr. G. W. Wilson’s Stereoscopic 
“Scottish Gems,” “Illustrated Description of the Achromatic Mirror 
Stereoscope;” “ Notes of a Photographic Tour in the Holy Land,” notices 
of “ New Books,” &ec. 
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PUBLISHER’S PREFACE. 


The present Volume completes the Ssvenru year of the existence of this Journal. This special fact must form an apology for the unusual 


intrusion of this notice on the present occasion. 

The second Photographic Journal established in order of time, the Publisher has aimed at making it the jirst in point of excellence and of 
usefulness to the adherents of the Art-Science of Photography. How far this intention has been fulfilled it is left to its numerous readers to 
judge; but, if position, influence, and circulation be a criterion, Taz Brivis Journan or PHorogRarny has taken the lead among the Journals 
devoted to the Art. 

On thus completing his apprenticeship to the cause of photogr 
and his Confréres, and to the regular and occasional Contributors to its columns (its corr 
with Photography), for having enabled him to attain the foremost position. 


aphic literature, the Publisher presents his acknowledgments to the Editor 
espondents embracing the most eminent names connected 


The Publisher cannot forbear especially acknowledging his indebtedness to the esteemed Editor, Mr. Gzoror Swanson, for his hearty 
co-operation, and for the thorough honesty of purpose and unwearied attention to the interests of the Journal which he has brought to the 
fulfilment of his editorial duties. 

To Mr. T. F. Harpwicn, late of King’s College—who is appreciated throughout the’ civilised world as a profound scientific chemist and 
tography—the Publisher feels obliged for his lucid “Comments” on the chemical aspect of the science which 
Numerous correspondents have signified their high appreciation of Mr. Harpwicn’s articles in this Journal ; 


aluable chemical information not bearing his name. 


popular and eloquent writer on Pho 
appear periodically in these pages. 
and to that gentleman its readers are indebted for much v: 

Mr. 8. Hicurey, F.G.S., F.C.8., &c., as Sub-Editor, has been indefatigable in his duties; and in the Art-phase of Photography, 
Mr. A. H. Watt has given in the columns of this Journal the benefit of his great experience. 


augmented usefulness are complete and ample 
amount of favour 


The Publisher assures his readers that the arrangements for continued and, where possible, 


in every department. In conclusion, he begs to thank th 
bestowed on Tur Barris Journan or Puorograrny, and he has no d 


at important section of his supporters—the Advertisers—for the large 
oubt that their continued connexion will be mutually advantageous. 
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Tux Title announced in our last not having given entire satis- 
faction to the Proprietors of the Journal of the Photographic 
Society, we so far meet their views as to add to our announced 
title the word “ British” as a prefix. The present Number, 
therefore, appears before the public as THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY —a title at once dis- 
tinctive, and yet bearing the impress of its former existence 
as closely as our understanding with the proprietors of the 
London Society’s Journal will fairly allow. 

In order to prevent confusion to our readers and further de- 
rangement of our plans, we have arranged matters so that 
the appearance and general aspect of the Journal will be so 
like to what it has been during the last twelve months, that 
unless special attention were particularly directed to the point 
we question whether there are many of our readers who would 
have detected any change. In this we believe we are acting 
prudently for the interests of all parties ; for there never was 
a question of dispute relative to any supposed resemblance 
between this Journal and that of the Photographic Society, 
but upon the words of the title only, and this being now 
happily set at rest, we hope to maintain those relations of 
amity and goodwill with our elder contemporary that have 
never been interrupted but upon the one point of difference 
nowremoyed. May we both enjoy along career of usefulness. 


We find on looking over our summary of the past year’s photo- 
graphic history that we have inadvertently committed an error 
in attributing to Mr. Heisch the credit due to Mr. Thomas R. 
Wheeler, the accomplished Secretary to the Blackheath Photo- 
graphic Society, for testing the value, as a photographic agent, of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s solvent of cellulose, the oxide of cuprammonium. 
This arose from our having trusted to memory instead of refer- 
ring, as we should have done, to the papers which have already 
appeared in our pages, and from haying Mr. Heisch’s name so 
familiarily before our mental vision in connexion with other 
valuable chemical investigations, the results of which have 
been made public at the meetings ‘of the Blackheath Society. 
We have to crave Mr. Wheeler’s indulgence for our mistake: his 
labours have been no less valuable than those of Mr. Heisch. 

In alluding in our last to M. Poitevin’s method of producing 
direct transmitted positives in the camera, we pointed out the 
probable value of this process (if found readily practicable) for the 
purpose of taking out-of-door subjects upon a small scale, and 
subsequently producing enlarged negatives in the megascopic 
camera, from which to print our positive proofs. It did not 
occur to us at the time, that by a slight modification of the pro- 
posed arrangements we might accomplish the same end in a still 
more convenient manner. Besides our present want of fami- 
liarity with the manipulation of the process as given by M. 
Poitevin, and the consequent uncertainty to be anticipated in 
its use until we become better acquainted with it, there is also 
the drawback of its requiring a more protracted exposure in the 
camera, asserted to be three times as long as when using a plate 
prepared with the same collodion and calculated to produce a 
negative impression. Now by taking sharp negatives of small 
dimensions—say, for instance, of the usual stereoscopic size—we 


might by M. Poitevin’s method produce enlarged negatives by 
one operation direct in the camera; and in this case the in- 
creased exposure and chances of failure would be of compara- 
tively little importance. The arrangement we are now proposing 
is substantially the same as formerly, but there is a slight 
change in the order of the respective manipulations introduced. 

As regards the importance of printing direct from negatives 
by contact, instead of attempting to do so upon paper from 
small negatives in the enlarging camera, we were much im- 
pressed by a remark made by Mr. Beattie, of Bristol, in a conver- 
sation which recently took place between us. This gentleman 
pointed out that artistic effects are much more under control in 
the former case, especially as regards the backgrounds of portraits 
—a proposition we imagine not likely to be called in question. 


Wx have upon several previous occasions drawn attention to 
the desirability for reform with respect to cameras, which, as 
generally constructed, are too heavy and clumsy, to say nothing 
of sundry other defects which most of them are afflicted with. 
We have recently examined a novelty in cameras of very con- 
siderable merit, lately introduced by Mr. A. J. Melhuish, of 
Blackheath — one which, when first it was named to us, we did 
not at all anticipate would turn out to be of any great im- 
portance, but which we now regard in a very different light. 
The camera alluded to is constructed of metal—viz., brass 
electro-plated, or german silver ; and the inventor contemplates, 
at no distant day, the probability of constructing it also in alu- 
minium. The advantages are portability, rigidity, cleanliness, 
lightness, compactness, and freedom from the liability of becoming 
deranged either by heat or moisture. As yet we have only seen 
cameras adapted for taking stereoscopic negatives constructed 
upon this principle ; but we see no reason why they should not 
be equally efficacious upon a larger scale. It might be objected 
that metal is easily bent out of shape—in fact it was one of 
the first objections that occurred to us; but when we saw how 
ingeniously this has been guarded against by the peculiar method 
of framing the structure of the instrument, we could not but 
admit that any force which would bend the metal would break 
the wood. ‘The weight is not greater than a corresponding 
wooden camera, and if made of german silver we believe it 
would certainly be lighter, while in the event of aluminium 
being employed it would unquestionably be considerably lighter. 
Metal, though a good conductor of heat, when polished, effectually 
reflects it instead of absorbing it, unless exposed for a consider- 
able length of time to the direct rays of the sun; and a piece of 
yellow velvet thrown over it when in use would, if needful, 
obviate that inconvenience. 

Besides the material employed for its construction, there are 
several ingenious and useful novelties applied ; for instance, 
although the dark frames are introduced at the top, in the usual 
manner, the sliding doors to them open downwards, thus totally 
avoiding the possible ingress of light, and at the same time 
removing the too frequent cause of tremor when operating under 
the influence of a summer breeze. The compactness, too, of the 
instrument is something quite refreshing after the numerous 
elumsy contrivances that we so constantly meet with. The camera, 
which is scarcely half an inch each way larger than the dimen- 
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sions of the glass plates to be exposed in it, itseJf acts as the 
receptacle for six double backs containing twelve plates, one 
single back for wet plates, and the focussing screen. Ingenious 
little metallic strap-like handles enable the operator to draw out 
the backs and slides. with the greatest ease, while they are so 
contrived that, when not in action, they lie flat against the 
instrument. The whole affair (lenses and all), when not in use, 
is packed into a convenient leather case, with a strap, enabling 
the photographer to carry it readily in his hand or to sling it 
across his shoulders as he would a telescope. 
FIG. 1. 
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Mr. Melhuish has also constructed a very excellent folding 
tripod,.which we much admire. We had ourself contrived an 
arrangement of this nature, which we have had in use for the 
last twelye months, and which we find extremely handy and 
pleasant to use, but we prefer Mr. Melhuish’s to our own in 
some respects. We are convinced that these pieces of apparatus 
will be hailed by many photographers with pleasure. 

For the benefit of our numerous readers at a distance from 
the metropolis we annex illustrations of this ingenious camera. 

Fig. 1 as it appears in use. Fig. 2 packed in leather case. 


FIG. 2. 
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ON THE FOCUS OF LENSES. 
We have received a note from Mr. M. Noton, of Manchester, 
kindly drawing our attention to the fact, that the relative pro- 
portion between the conjugate foci of lenses which we had ima- 
gined to have been first propounded by Mr. Claudet has been long 
known to those familiar with Smith’s Optics, and other works, 
in which an extract, with illustrative diagram therefrom, has ap- 
peared. As we had never met with the illustration in question 
we were previously unaware of its existence. 

In consequence of the preceding intimation, we were led to 
examine more closely the remaining details of our article, and on 
doing so, perceived that one of the methods we had given for 
finding the principal focus of a combination, though suitable where 
the components are in contact, does not hold strictly true when 
they are more or less separated — because, supposing the components 
to be of equal power, an object placed in the solar focus of the 
anterior lens, for instance, will transmit the rays parallel to one 
another, and these falling parallel on the other lens, will be united 
in tts principal focus; hence the apparent focus of the whole 
combination would by the rule given be a trifle too long. As we 
have no object but to afford reliable information, we at once correct 
the error into which we had by our haste inadvertently fallen. 


Since writing the above we have received the following on the 
same subject, which puts the affair on a still simpler footing :— 

“Dear Sir, 

“The apparently curious relation, alluded to in your last number, 
as existing in the conjugate foci of a lens has been recognised at least 
as long as Dr. Smith’s Optics (now an old work) has been in being. It has 
also been copied into several subsequent optical treatises, and has, there- 
fore, no pretension tc being a new discovery. 

“Nor is it as useful as a much simpler and obvious one. It has always 
appeared to me that the rule as handed down to the present had been 
constructed more with a view of putting a striking than a simple or 
convenient ratio before us. The distances (as you have observed) are 
not taken (or to be measured) from the lens, but from a certain empirical 
distance (once the principal focus) at either side of the same, consequently 
we have to add this to each side of the ratio before we can make a practi- 
cal use of it, and then the previous ratio (except in a solitary instance) 
no longer exists, 
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“To illustrate this, I take from a table constructed in accordance with 


the rule, four ratios, which for reference sake are entitled a, b, c, d. 


ame leteandeelety 
b 2fand $f 
c. 8 fand $f 
d 4fandif 


‘f’ in the table denoting the principal focus of the lens or feet when 
the focus is = 1 foot. 

“T think it must be conceded that there is nothing in this table to indi- 
cate directly any ratio required except that of 1 to1; and I therefore 
propose to adopt in preference the more simple and natural ratios of the 
actual distances from the lens, which, although not as striking perhaps 
to look at, will be found much more convenient and simple in use; for 
example : — 


BBM gnavel a8 
Jo Bh ak feaovek A ae 
ce 4:fand 4f 
d Sf and =f 


“Tn this table the proportions required are at once apparent, while 
the numbers denote the actual distances required to be used for a focus 
of 1 foot—the ratio being still of so simple a progressive nature that 
a table of any required extent can be constructed almost as quickly as 
the figures can be written. ; 

“ Lastly. --The rule by which the foregoing table is constructed admits 
of the most clear and satisfactory proof by comparison with an exceed- 
ingly simple algebraic formula. 

“ Let it be borne in mind, first—That ‘f’ represents the focus of the 
lens, and that this focus is assumed to be =1 foot, or unity; and secondly, 
that we do not alter the power of a lens by using it, whether for bringing 
parallel rays to a focus or for forming conjugate foci, What we do in the 
latter case is simply to use a portion of its power on one side, leaving the 
balance of its power to be exerted on the other side —the simplest case 
of this being that where we use the lens for forming equal conjugate foci, 
and where, the lens being one foot in principal focus, a power equivalent 
to a focus of two feet is used at one side, leaying an equal power to be 
exerted at the other side. Now it requires very little mathematical 
knowledge to perceive that we can only perform the operations of adding 
and subtracting such powers by treating them as fractions—that is by 
using their reciprocals; and thus, as we express the adding of two half- 
pennies, yiz., 

$+4=1=1 penny, 
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we, in like manner, must, in adding the two before-mentioned powers of 
two feet each in focus, adapt the formula (p and p! being put for the 
respective powers) :— 


1 it 1 F 
> ier Se (and p and p! being each = 2 feet.) 
1 1 i 
Sot goss or focus = 1. 


From this simple equation we gather that (calling the whole power of 
the lens 1 or unity) then the sum of the reciprocals. of the powers 
(which are at same time the required distances from the lens) must 
equal unity ; or in language less mathematical, any two fractions whose 
sum is unity will, in their reciprocals, give relative distances of the object 
and image for a lens whose principal focus is 1, foot, yard, &c. 

“And the general arithmetic rule deducible from this, for finding the 
required distances FOR ANY PROPORTIONAL SIZE OF OBJECT AND IMAGE, 
AND FOR ANY GIVEN FOCUS OF LENS, is — 

“Add the required proportions together for the denominator of two 
Fractions, whose numerators are the sEPARATE nwmbers. Invert these 
Sractions, and multiply the focus of the lens by each of these for the 
respective distances. 

“ Phe following examples will suffice. 
the table already given : — 

Proportion of conjugate foci 1 to 4 (focus 1.) 
1+ 4 = 5 for the denominator. 
3 and ¢, the fractions. 
~ and 3, the fractions inverted. 
= 5 and 1}, or 5'and 5-4th, as per table. 

“ Second example : — 

“ Assuming the required proportion to be as 5 to 6, and the focus of 
lens to be 15 inches — 

5 -+ 6 = 11, the denominators. 
5f; and ;%;, the fractions. 
+2 and +}, the same inverted. 
And these multiplied each by 15, give 33 inches and 27} inches 
for the relative distances. 

“The foregoing I apprehend to be as simple a method as can be de- 
vised for ascertaining the conjugate foci in every case. I have endea- 
voured to render not only the rule but also the principles on which it 
depends intelligible to all readers. The rule is however strictly correct 
only for a single lens or combination. You will perhaps, before receiving 
this, have observed that where a combination of lenses with intervals be- 
tween (such as the portrait combination) is to be used a correction (or 
allowance) will haye to be made, and that consequently the rule you have 
given is not for such cases strictly correct, though it may be sufficiently 
near for ordinary practical use. I hope in another letter to touch upon 
this second portion of the subject. 


The first of them is taken from 


THOMAS GRUBB, M.R.LA. 
Dublin, December 21, 1859. 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS UPON PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
THEIR RELATION TO ART. 
By Aurrep H. Watn. 
[Read at the Meeting of the South London Photographic Society, December 15, 1859. 


BerorE commencing this paper I pondered carefully upon the cha- 
racter I should (or could) give it: practical I had determined it 
should be, useful I hoped it would prove, and yet it absolutely 
needed an introduction which in itself would constitute a long 
communication. I must, therefore, solicit your indulgent consider- 
ation. 

Whenever I take up modern works upon, or connected with, Art, 
I find that however much they may disagree in regard to various 
Art questions of the day, they are generally harmonious in asserting 
that photographs are “not works of art:” to look upon them as 
such, says the National Magazine, is “a common and ungenerous 
mistake.” Mr. Frank Howard (a gentleman well known as a 
writer and lecturer upon Art), in the 13th number of the Journal of 
the Photographic Society, pooh poohs the idea of photography rival- 
ling even the humblest branch of art, and, in a sneering spirit, 
brings prominently forward, and makes the most of, every defect 
in its productions. A very eloquent and well-written article in the 
Quarterly Review (which is frequently quoted) makes much of all 
its weak points, also; and in the Art Journal for December, 1858, a 
“dialogue held in an artist’s studio” appeared under the title of 
“photography for portraits,” which displayed no little feeling 
against the new art. You may, perhaps, remember that this 
dialogue takes place between an artist of the ideal school (so much 
talked of and so little understood) and a certain vulgar, illiterate, 
and be-fogged nigger overseer, named, expressively enough, “ Dog- 
berry,” who, visiting an artist’s studio in a great hurry to get his 
portrait “taken off,” naturally stops a tediously long time to smoke 
a cigar and conduct a long argument with the artist in favour of 


“ photography for portraits.” As the artist is a talented, educated, 
and dreadfully refined individual, and Mr. Dogberry a conceited 
imbecile, with profound contempt for music, poetry, and painting, 
but admiring photography and cheap coloured lithographs, the afore- 
said argument is, of course, by no means one-sided, and everybody 
wonders at the glorious victory achieved by the representative of 
Art over his self-created opponent. I might refer to no end of 
other similar attacks (emanating in many instances from disap- 
pointed fifth-rate painters), but it is no part of my present purpose 
to refute their objections. 

If we desire to know why photography is thus disparaged, the 
reason is so plainly visible, that — putting aside ‘“ envy, jealousy, 
and all uncharitableness” — we have but to look around and see it. 

In the first place, among the many thousands of photographs pas- 
sing before us, how many are there which have the slightest claim to 
any pictorial element? Alas, the number of these is so sadly small, 
and photographs have, in a general way, so little pretension to any 
thing approximating to Art, that we cannot but regard any want 
of permanence, which most of them may display, as a charitable 
arrangement of Providence, brought about by the Genii presiding 
over the beautiful and true. The ease and facility with which a 
little may be done in photography are its worst foes, and fill our 
streets with hideous representations of humanity, our folios with 
drearily uninteresting specimens of snowy or sooty landscapes, and 
our shop-windows with disgustingly indecent or tawdry theatrical 
groups, under deceptive titles. 

In the next place, as a body, photographers have not set up their 
standard sufficiently high: great as the superiority of the produc- 
tions of to-day may be when compared with those of a few years 
back, in one vital point they are the same —they have no greater 
claim to artistic qualities. The reason of this may be found, not 
in photography, but in its students and professors, who take up the 
art as a mere amusement, a mere mercantile speculation, or as a 
purely chemical or optical study, without supposing that, as a 
branch of Art, all the principles of pictorial science are essential to 
its successful practice. Look at the oldest of our photographic 
societies, the members of which may surely be supposed to have 
passed the simply rudimental portion of their art: their studies are 
still confined to manipulating details; and of all the papers read and 
discussed at their meetings how few of them have a tendency to 
inerease their conception and appreciation of even the elementary 
studies of pictorial art! Compare the art-student with the photo- 
graphic: the first, educated to his profession from early youth, 
giving years of labour for elementary knowledge, and making every 
various phase of his progress a subject of earnest study; the other, 
purchasing his apparatus to-day, and in a few months producing pic- 
tures which, being sharp, clean, and well exposed and well developed, 
seem to him the legitimate end of all his efforts. Again, take up 
the various representatives of photographic literature and compare 
them with those connected with Art. The first is devoted almost 
entirely to the mechanism of photography — baths, processes, and 
modifications of processes, trivial improvements in apparatus, tents, 
lenses, cameras, and, sometimes, I regret to add, to bickerings and 
trivial disputes neither dignified nor estimable. The art-publication, 
on the contrary, gives pre-eminence to scientific principles, enforces 
rules founded upon the experience of great painters, and the induc- 
tive reasoning of great thinkers; the vital importance of which are 
demonstrated by the productions of the first, the conclusions of the 
latter, and the instinctive recognition of the uneducated eye. 

In making these few remarks I trust I shall not be misunderstood. 
The mechanism of any art is of great importance, and more parti- 
cularly is it so in photography; but it should be considered the 
means and not the end. The Photographic Journals are invaluable 
as aids to progress, and we all owe them a deep debt of gratitude ; 
but they should aspire to something above the mere mechanical : 
their great power should be the chief means of raising our beautiful 
art to its well deserved niche in the grand domain of Art. But for 
all the errors I here venture to denounce, photographers alone are 
responsible ; thei works create erroneous impressions on the public 
mind, and their writings fill the pages of our literary representa- 
tives. But our artis young, and has—like other young folk—much 
to learn. 

With these few necessary remarks by way of introduction, I will, 
without ignoring the existence of serious. optical and chemical 
difficulties, now take my ground, in opposition to the Frank Ho- 
ward and Ronald Campbell school of reasoners, by asserting that 
light plays much the same part in photography that pencils do in 
drawing, and that photographs are the production of the camera in 
exactly the same sense as paintings are the production of paint ; 
that bad photographs, however numerous they may be, are not more 
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legitimate argumen 
against painting. 
dence may perhaps 
provoke if it emanated from the first or the last only. 

I propose, then, to throw together a few practica suggestions 
upon composition, the management of light and shade, &c., in 
their application to photography. 

I do not think that our most ambitious branch of photography, 
viz., that which takes the same relative position as historical 
painting does to Art, can ever attain a permanent standing; for in 
historical painting the grand aim is not to represent things in 
actual existence as they really are, but rather to select the scat- 
tered fragments of expression, or beauty, and blend them into one 
harmonious whole. I shall presently show some specimens to 
illustrate this point. The legitimate compartments of photo- 
graphy are to be found in groupings illustrative of various inci- 
dents—in landscapes and sea views—in studies from the nude, 
from cattle, and from objects of various kinds—in portraiture—in 
representations of still life (such as that true artist-photographer, 
Lake Price, has produced)--and in architecture. Surely here is 
field enough for our labours without hopelessly rivalling unconquer- 
able giants so high above our pigmy efforts ! 

Of course I can now merely make a very few brief remarks upon 
each of these branches—mere indication of things claiming more 
important treatment. 

In grouping figures to illustrate various incidents, the chief ele- 
inent of success lies in the choice of clever models; and, most 
decidedly, for mere physical characteristics, we shall find our best 
subjects in the studios of artists: but for facial expression they 
will be found almost useless; for this our best models must be 
sought among men and women whose minds are imbued by nature 
or cultivation with poetical conceptions, who, feeling deeply, will 
express correctly the various passions or sentiments required. And 
here comes the most serious difficulty—poetically organised beings 
are not frequently found among the class of people who would sit 
to an artist as amodel. Occasionally we meet them. I remember 
seeing a young gentleman of the shoe-black brigade, who was 
harrating, to a suspiciously ragged and dirty young urchin, some 
terrible story, and so full of horror was the one boy's face, and so 
absorbing was the open-mouthed attention inscribed legibly upon 
the other’s, that I stopped, and found that the brigade boy was simply 
explaining a passage (in his own emphatic but not very elegant 
or grammatical language) from some romance of blood, bogy, and 
blue-fire school. Now, here was, I doubt not, one who might have 
been trained into a most éxcellent model : his features were capable 
of expressing strongly emotions which he was evidently susceptible 
of feeling deeply, and these are exactly the qualities needed for a 
photagrapher’s model. In most of the photographs of this class 
which Ihave seen the models have evidently been chosen for their 
outside appearance rather than for their capability of expression. 
Models from the stage are very seldom of use, being of the stage, 
stagey. I would therefore advise the photographer who takes up 
this department to cultivate his conception of the picturesque, and 
look about him for models in the almost unexplored scenes of hum- 
ble life. In depicting passions we must be careful that by exag- 
gerated expression we do not, as Hamlet says, “tear a passion to 
tatters,” nor “overstep the modesty of nature.” Refinement must 
never be lost sight of in every production of art. To succeed in this 
branch undoubtedly requires the education of an artist. Attention 
must be particularly directed to the study of expression, in order 
to select that which is most natural, effective, and true to a pur- 
pose. Composition imperatively craves some study: in ‘groups, 
crowding must be avoided; ungraceful angles in limbs or acces- 
sories shunned; the laws of proportion and symmetry studied. 
Drawings, paintings, and statuary (especially the antique) should 
be carefully observed for a perception of the beautiful, and an eye 
educated to discover it must be arduously sought. The artist 
should also remember that expression is not confined to the face, 
but speaks in every motion of the body and limbs, and that certain 
forms and faces have in themselves poetical expression apart from 
muscular motion altogether. Variety must not be lost sigh of, 
nor contrast neglected ; unity of purpose and the relative subser- 
viency of parts must be attained; breadth preserved, &c. But I 
must quit this subject (which is indeed a vast one, and in itself 
sufficient for several long papers), and content myself by simply 
adding that much may be done for the picture in the printing and 
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development, or when several negatives are used, by varying the 
exposure in the camera, so as to obtain more definition and relief 
by stronger tones of light 
&e., &e. 


and shade in one portion than another, 


be received with less suspicion than it would\ 


Landscapes next demand a few practical hints. In this branch, 
and that of portraiture, photography has progressed most rapidly. 

The choice of light is of primary importance in taking a land- 
scape. Ifthe light be immediately before your camera, the objects 
in the same position must necessarily be in shadow, which may 
sometimes greatly aid you (if desirable) in procuring a mass of half- 
tone. A specimen I have brought.down, in which the sun has 
evidently been looking into the mouth of the lens, will serve to 
illustrate this; but another I have will serve to show its general 
ill consequences. If the sun be immediately behind your camera, 
there will, generally, be a want of shadow and force of effect. 
[A specimen illustrative of this was shown.] The position best 
liked by painters is that in which the light comes from either the 
right or the left, as we have then strong contrasts of light and 
dark, unity of half-tints, and powerful relief; but much must, of 
course, depend upon the character of your view, as even this light 
in some exceptional cases, might produce a spotty effect destructive 
of breadth. [Several fine specimens, by Mr. F. Howard and 
others, were handed round.] Beyond a doubt the most brilliant 
pictures are obtained near mid-day ; for both lights and shadows 
are then most intense, and the exposure is shorter; but photo- 
graphs so obtained are seldom (I think) very artistic. Nearer 
morning or evening, when the lengthening shadows blend into 
masses and the lights are not so strong as to be destructive of 
harmony (in the gradations of tone), will be the best time for an 
artist-photographer. As some portions of the view must necessarily 
receive the most light, it would be as well, perhaps, if you could 
so contrive that the strongest light should be found upon the 
foliage. The faults I most commonly meet with, in otherwise 
good photographic landscapes, are a want of shadow and a want of 
contrast, arising, in many cases, I doubt not, from the operator’s 
almost instinctive dread of the strong lights and darks of nature 
resulting in a “soot and whitewash” effect in his picture. I think 
Lhave brought down sufficient proof, in the specimens I shall now 
show, of the exaggerated nature of this fear. The stops used in 
lenses are so various and important in their effect, that you must 
permit me to advise our beginners to try some few experiments in 
his direction, if they have not already done so. I am inclined to 
think too small a stop disadvantageous. Long exposure may 
destroy some force of effect in the more minute details of the 
ights; but this is more than compensated for by the greater 
ransparency, detail, and purity obtained in the shadows. Here 
again, gentlemen, we meet with demands beyond that of the 
mechanical: here the taste and artistic knowledge of the photo- 
grapher will surely be of greater service than his manipulatory 
and chemical skill; for the last is useless without the first. When 
he takes out his apparatus, he has not only to choose his scene 
with reference to light and shade, as related to pictorial effect, but, 
o produce really artistic pictures, he must also study the chiaro- 
scuro with reference to the peculiar character of the chosen subject, 
inasmuch as his pictures are, apart from colour, as capable of 
conveying sentiment as a painter’s. This is a fact too commonly 
overlooked. The mere representation seems nearly always to 
bound a photographer's aim (and thus it is that there is a strong 
impression on the public mind that the photégrapher’s occupation 
is, after all, worthy only of being classed among the mere handi- 
crafts), Tor instance, gladness abounds in the brilliancy of sun- 
shine; placidness and peace speak most eloquently in the harmonious 
blending of subdued tones ; and a general gloom, with intense black 
shadows, has a grandly powerful voice when associated with the 
rugged and the desolate. In printing your picture, its colour may 
also tend greatly to enhance the sentiment and general effect. I 
must not dwell longer upon this, however, but content myself by 
adding that taste, elegance, and expression should characterise all 
your productions. 5 

Barnard, in his excellent work upon Landscape Painting, while 
praising photographic landscapes for their perfect representation 
of tints and shades, says :— “It must however be confessed that, 
even in the most perfect of these philosophical productions, a cer- 
tain amount of pictorial effect is wanting, and a deficiency is felt 
of that concentration of interest caused by a more artistic applica- 
tion of the laws of chiaroscuro.” This is unfortunately but too 
true. 

Another element of the picturesque has been greatly neglected 
by the photographer, viz., atmospheric effects. 

I do think there never was a greater blunder made than that of 
destroying the aérial perspective of the extreme distance by obtain- 
ing the hard line of a cut-out horizon, and the glaringly prominent 
truth-and-beauty-destroying absurdity of a white paper sky. If 
we must haye clean skies, and will sacrifice atmosphere and per- 
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spective to obtain them, why on earth need they be white? Are | 


we not able to graduate them with the greatest ease from a gleam 
of light near the horizon, upwards, into a tone of any depth? Or, 
better still, cannot we take a second negative of the identical sky 
spread above our view, and by double printing give our picture an 
amount of perfection which otherwise it can never claim? The 
hard horizontal line would even then remain, but it might at least 
be modified by the aid of a little wool or silver-paper in the 
printing process. 

The effect of atmosphere is also too little appreciated in photo- 
graphing distance, although it is the most enchantingly-picturesque 
of all mediums, lending that soft dreamlike obscurity to the fading 
objects as they dwindle and recede into air, which is most poetically 
expressive of all the charms of ever-varying nature. Clear, brilliant 
days for distant landscapes may give that wondrous diversity of 
detail and distinctness which charms the uneducated eye; but, 
after all, a mass has similar qualities in much greater perfection, 
without being either very picturesque or strikingly beautiful. Par- 
tially-condensed vapours, or the semi-transparent gleams of partial 
sunlight are in themselves fruitful sources of effects which rouse the 
artist into a fervour of admiration and a fever of ambitious anxiety. 
Many suppose, that such beauties defy our art; but I have seen 
many photographs in which their glorious effects have been very 
faithfully rendered. You may perhaps remember a stereograph 
called The Rising Mist, published some time since. I hoped I 
should have produced this and others illustrative of atmospheric 
perspective, with some which I shall presently send round. 
[Wilson’s sunsets and other photographs were here shown. | 

Not to dwell longer upon landscape photography (as my motive 
is rather to call the attention of members to the wide field open to 
them for study, and the many subjects upon which it is desirable 
we should have good papers, than to give to any one of these 
matters that attention and time which they justly demand), I will 
now conclude with a few observations upon portraiture. 

The remarks made upon grouping will apply with equal force 
here. 

The position of a sitter should be such as will display the great- 
est variety of graceful undulating lines, or be the most character- 
istic of the individual, 

The head should represent the principal light, and minor lights 
should graduate from it, as a focus, to the deepest shadows. ‘The 
effect will derive great force from the judicious introduction of a 
spot or focus of intense darkness somewhat near the highest light; of 
course this so-called “spot” must not offend probability, nor de- 
stroy harmony. 

Photographers are not, as a whole, aware of the great importance 
to be attached to the preservation of pure whites. If we consider 
that the lights and shadows of nature range from the intense 
brilliancy of white light to the absolute darkness of a nearly total 
deprivation of light — while a photograph can only represent this 
vast scale by the few tones graduating from white paper (generally 
seen in a subdued light) to shadows certainly not black, being con- 
siderably lighter, as a surface reflecting light — we shall then see 
how important it is that we should not lessen our scale of tones by 
substituting grey for white. Ido not know a better illustration of 
this than is to be found in the alabastrine process. ‘Take an ordi- 
nary positive with its so-called whites of a light leaden hue — more 
or less — and whiten it with the alabastrine or bichloride solution, 
when you will discover that, as the picture whitens, its scale of 
tones seem suddenly to grow softer and more delicate, and its 
contours much rounder and more forcible; an effect to be traced 
solely to the introduction of pure white and the intensifying of the 
deeper shadows, or, in other words, is in the increased compass of 
the scale of semitones. 

The general faults in most photographic portraits are the absence 
of reflected light — the over-exposure of the face, to bring out the 
details of drapery — and (I know I am about:to propound heresy) 
the terrible sharpness of their definition, which I never can 
reconcile with binocular vision. (I do not recognise the thousand 
and one cheap abominations in our streets as photographs at all, 
so must not be considered as referring to such singular productions 
the general faults of which would alone demand alonger paper.) In 
illuminating the sitter, the light should enter at an angle of not 
less than 45 degrees. The amount of direct light should be small, 
and to give delicacy, transparency, and truth to the shadows, light 
should be reflected from white screens placed upon the shadowed 
side of the figure. The object to which you direct your sitter’s 
attention should be dark, as it is less fatiguing to the eye than a 
light one would be, and also (by enlarging the pupil) improves 
its expression. Be careful to avoid so placing your white screens 


* 


as to reflect a glare of white upon the eye. In giving ease to the 
pose do not carry it into affectation, which is as great a fault as 
awkwardness and clownishness. 
the light and aid in securing breadth. A very capital one is made 
by painting it with colour containing more turpentine than oil, and 
afterwards stippling in, or near, the centre, with the end of a large 
brush, a colour considerably lighter, graduating it from a centre 
into the colour first applied. 


I must now conclude. In pointing out a new field for our studies, 


and dwelling upon its importance, I hope, gentlemen, you will 


assist me in bringing forward papers of an artistic character, : 


which, blending with the amount of practical, manipulative, and 


chemical experience which we already possess, will tend to raise . 


the art we all love high above the sneers and ill-natured attacks of 
a class of dreaming idealists, who would fain make an artist one 
of the most mysterious of the world’s creations, and his productions 
things to be viewed with unquestioning faith and superstitious 
reverence. The cause of Art is at enmity with these worthies. 

By way of illustrating my remarks I must refer you to some of 
the specimens before you. 

In the series illustrative of Little Red Riding Hood’s tragic story 
the various expressions on the face of the child will show what a 
good model can do, as will also that on the face of the female model 
from Rejlander’s Seven Ages, and those found on the faces in 
The Scripture Reader, The Wayfarer, Robinson’s picture called 
I know, and in Mariana. ; 

For characteristic effect of light and shade and the expression of. 
sentiment I must refer you to The Convent Bell, The Five Foolish 
Virgins, The Spinning Wheel, more particularly that with the dark 
background, Lhe Abbey Gate in Yorkshire, by F. Bedford, some 
stereographs of Rochester Castle and other spots, by our Treasurer, 
Guy's Clif, Watson’s Roman Bridge, The Wayfarer, and Tong Vil-. 
lage, by Rejlander. 

For atmospheric effects I must refer to the three slides of Wilson’s - 
from Aberdeen representing sunsets. These will also serve to show 
how singularly important a sky is to the picturesque. For instances 
of the destructive influence exercised by white skies take — all pic- 
tures which have them, more particularly an exquisite vignette of 
Blackburn Priory, by Delamotte (so sadly spoilt), and Conway 
Castle, by Rosling. 

For “breadth” refer to the Abbey Gate, by Bedford, one of the 
most beautiful and artistic photographs in the volume before 
you—to the third picture of the Red Riding Hood series —to 
the pictures called The Spinning Wheel, The Scripture Reader, and 
The Convent Bell. Not to delay the discussion, which I hope will 
follow, I thank you for a patient hearing, and conclude, 
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THE PATENT METAL CAMERA. 
By A. J. MenuuisH. 
[Read at the North London Photographic Asociation, December 28, 1859.] 
I HAVE been requested to call your attention this evening to a 
camera that I have constructed, which appears to me, and I think 
I may say to all who have seen it, to possess very considerable ad- 
vantages over the ones now in use. 

Before, however, proceeding to do so, it may be well to consider 
the conditions required to constitute a really perfect photographic 
camera; for by so doing we shall the more readily perceive how 
near each claimant approaches or how far he falls short of the 
desired standard of excellence. 

A photographic camera to be perfect should be made of such 
material as will never, under any circumstances, be affected by 
change of climate, heat, or moisture —of such material as will 
neither affect or be affected by the sensitive plates, but will rather 
preserve them as long as possible, and of that material (if such can 
be found) which combines with the least weight the greatest 
strength, 

It should be so constructed that by no possibility can the 
light ever reach the sensitive plate — that the shutting of the slide 
may be withdrawn without disturbing the focus —that it shall 
oceupy the smallest possible space, and be carried as it is used (I 
mean without taking to pieces)—and last, but perhaps not least, 
it must be moderate in price. : 

Now, gentlemen, if I show you a camera which fulfils to the 
letter all these conditions, I think I may flatter myself that the 
term so often misapplied may be in this case justly claimed, and 
that all will concur in acknowledging it to be the ne plus ultra of 
photographic cameras. 

We will now run through the various points separately. “A 
photographic camera should be made of such material as can never, 
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under any circumstances, be affected by change of climate, heat» 
or moisture.” That this condition is fulfilled by a metal camera 
and is not by a wooden one need not be urged, but is self-evident. 

“Of such material as will neither affect nor be affected by the 
sensitive plates, but rather preserve them as long as possible.” 
The wet collodion slide of my camera being electroplated with 
silver within and without can “neither affect nor be affected by ” 
the wet plate; whereas with the wooden ones they generally stain 
the plate more or less, and the plates gradually spoil the slide. 
Moreover, I think it highly probable that the wet plate which so 
soon spoils and dries in a wooden slide may be kept in my metal 
one, which absorbs no moisture and is nearly air-tight, a very con- 
siderable time. 

“And of that material which combines with the least weight 
the greatest strength.” The new metal camera is constructed of 
sheet metal so thin and so strengthened by frames of the same that 
I find that, when made equal in strength to the wooden ones now in 
use, it is about one-third lighter, and when made of equal weight 
it is at least double the strength. Should the metal camera 
have a severe fall it would be bent, and would require to be 
straightened; should a wooden one meet the same accident it would 
probably be broken, 

“Tt should be so constructed that by no possibility can the 
light ever reach the sensitive plate, and that the shutter of the 
slide may be withdrawn without disturbing the focus.” The shut- 
ter of the dark sliders now in use draws up or on one side; conse- 
quently, as all are aware, it is very difficult in full sunshine to 
prevent the light reaching the plate while opening and shutting 
the slide. The shutter of the metal camera glides smoothly down 
without disturbing the most delicately-adjusted focus, thus render- 
ing it impossible for the light by “any possibility” to reach 
the plate during any length of exposure. 

“That it should occupy the smallest possible space, and be car- 
ried as it is used.” Here all comparison with anything yet made 
will appear needless when I say that my metal stereoscopic camera, 
with six double dry plate slides (containing, of course, twelve plates), 
one wet collodion slide, and focussing frame, occupies less space 
than an ordinary twelve-groove plate-box. It is carried as it is 
used. 

In conclusion, I think I ought to add that I do not claim to be 
the inventor of metal cameras. That honour, I believe, falls to 
M. Voigtlander, of Vienna. Mr. Skaife, too, of Blackheat h, has 
lately constructed a very ingenious little instrument, which, were 
if moderate in price, would, I think, be much used. He calls it 
“the pistolgraph” — by means of which he takes “ chromo-crystal 
pistolgraphs.” Like Voigtlander’s camera, it is made of metal tubes. 

But I think, gentlemen, I may claim to be the first who has 
made a metal camera where its many and manifest advantages 
over wood are not nullified for ordinary use by the singular and 
inconvenient method of its construction — to be the first who has 
made a metal camera of practical value for general use. 
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ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION OF 
MESSRS. SMITH, BECK, AND BECK’S PATENT 
ACHROMATIC MIRROR STEREOSCOPE. 


WE recently described in our pages* the excellent hand-stereoscope 
indicated above, as well as we were able to do so without wood- 
cuts; we have now to present to our readers an accurate illustra- 
genset the instrument, with description in the inventor’s own 
words :— 


We have contrived this Instrument expressly for the exhibition of paper stereogiaphs, 
either as mounted in the ordinary way, or, as there is every probability, they will fre- 
quently appear as illustrations in books. The principal feature of this stereoscope is the 
application of a mirror in such a position as that, when the instruments held facing the 
light, the picture receives reflected rays, in addition to the direct ones: this doukle 
illumination not only imparts a proportionate brilliancy to the photographs, but, ficm 
the circumstance of the light falling in opposite directions, there are no shadows to the 
irregularities upon the surface of the paper, and thus many of these annoying imperfec. 
tions are rendered invisible. 

We have also combined with this arrangement the same achromatic lenses as in our 
other stereoscope, so as to afford the best definition, and to correct the colour produced 
on the margins of objects by single lenses. The adjustments for different kinds of Vision, 
as hereafter described, are as complete as possible ; and a ground-glass division, which 
separates the pictures without under any circumstance throwing ashadow, as well as the 
brass frame, which forms a margin to the object, will both be found of essential service, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


The instrument is intended to be held in the left hand by the handle A, and facing the 


light, the right hand is then at liberty either to shift the views, or to make the necessary 
adjustments 


‘The milled head B is for the adjustment of the focus, by rack and pinion. Those who 
haye “long sight" will require the lenses farther from the picture ; and as the full 
* Vol. VI., page 284, 


extent of the rackwork is frequently not sufficient, the distance can be increased by 
drawing out the lenses in their fittings at C C; the reverse is, of course, required for 
short sight; whilst many of those whose vision is unaffected in either of these ways 
will be able to see well through the whole range of adjustment. 

Every stereoscopic slide consists of two pictures, but they must unite and form ove in 
the instrument. ‘This will generally be the case when the two arrows on the brass rin s 
D D point to each other; but there are some kinds of vision,and, occasionn!ly, errors in 
the slides, which require one or other of the lenses to be slightly turned round in its 
fitting C. The metho: of » ounting admits of this, and also of their being easily takea 
out for the purpose of wiping, which should be done frequently, 

The slides are placed under the brass frame H, and under thesprings E; butif the 
stereograph is in a book, the springs are turned up, as shown in froat viowe 


BACK VIEW. 


NOTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STHREOGRAPHS. 
SCOTTISH GEMS. 
Ina recentnumber* we had much pleasure in noticing some very beau- 
tiful results obtained by Mr. George W. Wilson, of Aberdeen, in the 
production of a series of stereographic photographs, in which some 
highly artistic effects, hitherto unattained by aid of the camera (so 
far as we are aware), had been accomplished. These were indeed 
so much out of the ordinary class of stereographs, both as regards 
execution and subject, that we felt it necessary to criticise them 
rather as photographic contributions to art, than in our usual man- 
ner. At the close of our notice we intimated that there were 
others which we had to describe under our usual heading, but 
before proceeding to do so, we may remark, for the information of 
our readers, that the whole of Mr. Wilson’s negatives were taken 
* Vol. VL, page 294. 
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by the moist collodion process, and developed with the protosul- 
phate of iron. ; 

We shall begin with two subjects corresponding to some criticised 
very recently in these pages, that were taken by Mr. Archibald 
Burns, of Edinburgh, by the Fothergill process. ‘They are — 

Tue West Door, Evarn CaraepraL.—This differs so little from 
the specimen by Mr. Burns, both as regards the amount of subject 
included and point of view, that it is really surprising, especially 
when we know that they were taken at a considerable interval of 
time between the two. In Mr. Wilson’s specimen the spectator 
is a trifle more towards the right hand side, and the sun was 
shining when the negative was taken; there is also a figure seated 
upon the steps leading up to the doorway, and two others are 
visible in the interior of the ruin. Mr. Burns’s negative, on the 
contrary, must have been taken in cloudy weather, and it is desti- 
tute of figures. In all other respects there is no more difference 
perceptible between them than the usual individuality with which 
skilled operators invariably impress their works. 

Sout Door or Rostin CHAret.—Mr. Wilson’s copy of this 
subject is taken upon a larger scale than that of Mr. Burns, and 
consequently less of it is included. The upper windows which form 
so remarkable a feature in Mr. Burns’s, are wanting in Mr. Wilson’s 
copy, but this absence is fully compensated by the increased beauty 
of the effect of the open doorway, in the embrasure of which a lady 
is standing, as if about to enter. At the opposite side of the build- 
ing another door is open, at which there is a gentleman looking 
in, while still further off is a third open door, through which is seen 
a row of garden railings, and a portion of the hedge. Of the two 
windows visible, many of the squares of glass are wanting, and the 
larger scale upon which it is taken permits of a better examination 
of the beautiful carved-work with which the structure is adorned. 
Both of these specimens are in their way masterpieces of art, and 
we should not like to part with either of them. 

We have made mention of these two subjects at the outset, because 
we were anxious to point out a fact that we think has been fairly 
proved by a comparison of the respective specimens, viz., that there 
is nothing inherent in the dry process that should prevent its rival- 
ling the moist one as regards capability of rendering all subjects in 
a state of repose ; but, for the introduction of living subjects, the wet 
process has # considerable advantage. We think it but right to men- 
tion that though Mr, Burns’s representation of Roslin Chapel is re- 
markably graphic and effective, the-delicacy and softness of Mr. Wil- 
son’s rendering, together with the introduction of the figures, causes 
his specimen of this subject to be more of a finished picture, 

Tue INTERIOR OF RosLIn CHAPEL is-one of those beautiful illus- 
trations that the archeologist will delight in. The massive pillars, 
one of which is known as the “ Apprentice’s Pillar,” seem but barely 
able to support the capitals and heavy architraves literally 
loaded with ornamentation of the most florid character. A gleam 
of sunshine falling on a huge square block of stone glorifies it; and 
the general harmony of light and shade, combined with breadth 
and detail, unite to constitute this a perfect picture which the eye 
never wearies of gazing on, and which, while we gaze, communi- 
cates a sensation of satisfaction and repose that is truly soothing. 

Tue Toms or Sir Watter Scott, DryBurGH ABBEY, is an artisti- 
cally composed illustration of a somewhat ordinary subject, if we 
except the associations connected with the name. ‘The tomb itself 
is barely visible; but a portion of the Abbey, under the shelter of 
which it rests, is seen through a vista consisting of a buttress or 
other piece of masonry crowned with the straggling boughs of 
some creeper on the one side, whilst on the other the squamous 
stem and lower branches of a stately cedar tree complete the 
balance. In the foreground are several very ancient monuments, 
and against the railings a figure is leaning contemplating the last 
resting-place of one of Scotland’s most noted sons. 

BatmMoraL Castine rrom tHE §.H. (No. 131) needs no recom- 
mendation to render it popular. The favourite residence of our 
beloved Queen would always excite an interest in every British 
breast, evenif it were represented with less perfection than the spe- 
cimen before us, which, like all Mr. Wilson’s productions, is a model 
of neatness and perfect workmanship. Apart from the association 
annexed to it, however, it is perhaps one of the least attractive of 
this gentleman’s subjects, in consequence of its inferiority as regards 
the picturesque, the edifice being too trim and in too good condition 
to render it a desirable object for an artist. There is a gardener in 
the foreground guiding a huge mowing machine, drawn by a plump 
white cart-horse, led by a second man; the grass, however, is 
rather too dark in tone to appear quite natural, a defect no doubt 
arising from its colour. 

(To be concluded in our next). 


THE POSITIVE COLLODION PROCESS, WITH SOME 
REMARKS ON THE ALABASTRINE PROCESS. 
By G. Wuarton Simpson, 
(Continued from Vol. VI., page 314.) 
THE NITRATE BATH. 

This, ag I have already said, I prefer sufficiently rich in silver to 
give a creamy film — about thirty-five grains of pure recrystallised 
nitrate of silver to the ounce of distilled water. A simple and 
efficient mode of charging with the iodide of silver is to coat a large 
plate with iodised collodion and leave it for a few hours in the bath. 
If on trial a clean bright picture free from streaks or fog be pro- 
duced, the bath does not require further preparation. This, how- 
ever, rarely happens. The addition of a quarter of minim to one 
minim of nitric acid is generally required. I usually commence 
with the smallest quantity, and increase it until on trial a clear 
brilliant picture is the result. The bath once in condition, I find it 
generally continues so for a very long while on being filled up from 
time to time with a forty-eight grain solution. If from long use a 
large quantity of ether and alcohol have accumulated in the bath, 
I pour it into a wide-mouthed bottle or jar and place this in another 
vessel of hot water, in order to evaporate the excess of spirit. 
This I have generally done in daylight and have found a blackened 
precipitate. On filtration I have invariably found the bath work 
perfectly. Beyond this I rarely like to interfere with a bath once 
in good condition. And notwithstanding that I find some variations 
at different times in the condition of the bath, Ido not remember in 
the course of many years of photographic experience to have had 
spoiled a single ounce of bath by the ordinary process of working. 


DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS. 

The preparation of these must depend on the class of picture to 
be produced, as much of the tone of the picture depends upon the 
developer. The salts of iron are in all cases preferable to pyrogallic 
acid for positives, giving a better picture with less exposure. 
Even when the latter is used with the addition of nitric acid the 
picture lacks brilliancy, and the exposure is long. ‘The class of 
picture produced by development with the protoxide of iron is 
materially affected by the nature and quantity of acid with which 
it is combined. I will mention the results given by two or three 
different formule. ‘The first I shall name contains 

Protosulphate of iron ......... 309000600 15 grains. 

Glacial acetic acid . 20 minims. 
The amount of acetic acid may vary with the temperature from 
fifteen minims in winter to half-a-drachm or upwards in sum- 
mer. Very certain results may generally be obtained with tbis 
developer. The pictures are bold and vigorous, possessing at the 
same time sufficient half-tone to give roundness and good model- 
ling. They are, however, especially with a collodion containing a 
bromide, generally low in tone, having creamy-looking lights and 
entire absence of metallic lustre. The addition of ten grains of 
nitrate of potash to an ounce of the developer gives, from the for- 
mation of a small portion of protonitrate of iron, a slight accession 
of metallic brilliancy and whiteness to the picture. 

Another developer giving generally very fine results, contains 

Protosulphate of iron 20 grains. 

Glacial acetic acid .... . 20 minims. 

Nitric acid : 
With a collodion iodised with io 
a-half grains to the ounce, and as much bromide of potassium as it 
will dissolve — which is a very small quantity —I have produced 
exceedingly fine results. Some of the best collodion positives I 
have seen were produced by this combination. 

Another developer contains 

Protosulphate of iron .....ceceeseeeeees + 10 grains. 
INIIERICHACI Cs senaceuses 2 minins. 

This gives an extremely metallic picture, with plenty of half- 
tone, not unlike the general effect of a daguerreotype, but greyer 
in the whites. If the exposure be at all too short the picture is 
covered with metallic spangles; but if carefully timed the results 
are pleasing, but not so vigorous as those produced by either of 
the former developers. 

The preparation of protonitrate of iron, or rather of protonitrate 
and protosulphate combined, given by Mr. Sutton* is an exceedingly 
fine developer. The formula is as follows :—Dissolve one ounce 
of powdered nitrate of baryta in sixteen ounces of water, and when 
dissolved add two drachms of nitric acid s.g. 1.400. To this solu- 
tion add one-and-a-half ounce of powdered protosulphate of iron. 
When thus dissolved, filter to remove the insoluble sulphate of 
baryta. The solution is of an apple-green colour, and contains two 


* This differs from the original protonitrate developer of Dr. Dymond in containing 
excess of protosulphate of irén, and being consequently more actiye. © 
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parts of protonitrate of iron and one part of protosulphate of iron. 
A full amount of exposure is required, and the development is 
rather slow. The resulting picture is somewhat metallic and very 
pure and brilliant in tone. This developer is somewhat feeble in 
cold weather, and may with advantage have a still larger proportion 
of a solution of protosulphate of iron added. 

Some of these developers, the first mentioned especially, may 
with advantage to the tone of the picture be used over again. The 
principal difficulty this practice introduces is some uncertainty 
as to the exact strength of the developer after once or twice using, 
and of the relative increase of exposure rendered necessary. 

The addition of sulphuric acid I have not found in any case an 
advantage. A large amount of unpleasant sparkling effect, with 
scarcely any distinction between high light and half-tone, being 
generally the result. 

In each of these formula a certain quantity of alcohol will be 
required. The exact amount will depend somewhat on the collo- 
dion film, and more upon the condition of the bath. If the bath 
has been some time in use and contains a Jarge accumulation of 
alcohol, the developer will require a corresponding amount in order 
to make it flow freely over the plate without running in greasy 
lines, each one of which will cause a stain, the result of uneven 
development. I have found in practice that methylated spirits 
answer perfectly well for use in the developer. 

In all cases I prefer to give just such exposure to the plate as 
will cause a somewhat slow and deliberate development: a richer, 
bolder class of picture, with perfect gradation from the highest 
lights to the deepest shadows being produced. Pictures developed 
at a blow, or with great rapidity, I have generally found flat and 
worthless. 

It is a point of great importance, and one on which sufficient stress 
is not generally laid, to wash very thoroughly after development 
before fixing. Having been a great deal engaged in tuition, I 
have found this a point much neglected amongst amateurs, and 
not always well attended to by professional photograpers. It is a 
most prolific source of stains, ‘The reason probably is that it is very 
common to develop rapidly, and there is then a temptation to hurry 
the plate into the fixing bath to prevent over-development, as the 
development, especially in an over-exposed picture, proceeds 
rapidly even during the progress of washing. 

(To be concluded in our next). 
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NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 
HOLY LAND, 
No. XI. 
Upon returning from Mount Carmel we found that the Yarbuchet 
was to be detained yet another day. Such is the fashion with the 
Eastern steamers, and we were fain to submit. But as we sat in 
the cabin in the evening, an idea occurred to me which the rest of 
the party seized upon with avidity. 

It was to go on to Beyrout by land, visiting Tyre and Sidon by 
the way. Early in the morning I went ashore and found a scribe 
to write a letter to Hassan, which I sent to Beyrout, with orders 
for him to return and meet’me at Tyre. I wrote in Arabic, not 
because he could read it, but so that if my messenger overtook him 
on the road he could get it read to him by a scribe in Sidon or 
elsewhere. This is the custom here. Then I boarded the ship 
again, roused our party, and having taken a cup of coffee of 
Frangois’s best sort, we went ashore in a body. 

Our intention had somehow leaked out, though I had impressed 
secresy on my messenger to Beyrout. But he had a dragoman 
friend, and had whispered to him his chance for a bargain and he 
had not kept his secret. Accordingly, on our landing, we were 
beset by a dozen accomplished dragomans — ragged, dirty fellows, 
who could talk a little Lingua-Franca and ten words of English, 
every one of whom avowed his perfect ability to show us the 
wonders of Haifa and St. Jean d’Acre, and of all the world oriental 
that it should please us to visit. 

One of them was a tall Syrian, whose voice was like the small 
end of a thunder-bolt caught among the bushes —a rugged rum- 
bling voice which was frightfully ludicrous. I engaged him at 
once on the strength of his voice, and told him what I wanted. 
He was exactly the man for us. He had a brother at Tyre, who 
could accommodate us for the night. A capital house he had —it 
was clean, roomy, airy, and finely situated. He would get us 
horses — splendid animals — such as the Prophet of the accursed 
(our man was a Greek Christian) might have been proud to bestride. 
He would take us to Tyre like princes, and to Beyrout like sultans. 
Bekam? insinuated John, in his mildest tone, overwhelmed at 


the prospect of so much state and splendour, and beginning to 
think it would cost a trifle to travel in this style. 

“ Flow much ?” 

For the sum of ten pounds Demetri the Syrian agreed to convey 
us—six to Tyre and four of us to Beyrout—in the style aforesaid, 
within two days, resting at Tyre for the night in the palace of his 
brother. 

The horses of Haifa are not of the blood of the Prophet’s mare. 
They are not of any blood at all. They are bones absolutely and 
wholly. 

But bones or blood, the Syrian horses can go; and go they did 
with us across the plain and up the sea-coast towards the ancient 
city of Acre, which lies at the northern point of the bay, as Haifa 
lies at the south. The distance is ahout seven and a-half miles. 
Demetri led on at a rattling gallop. His voice came back to us 
once in a while as he chanted a song intended to be gay, but in 
reality most lugubriously solemn. 

We paused at Acre, but I stall not stop to speak of it here. 
The city is like all oriental cities, and the ancient fortifications — 
half-repaired, but never able to recover from the terrible shattering 
they received from British cannon, in 1840 — lie in the sunshine in 
mournful weakness. We loitered here too long, so that evening 
came down on us before we reached Cape Blanco. 

The road was various. Now we were going at an easy gallop 
across a plain, and now risking our necks in a narrow mountain 
pass that no human being ought to dream of riding. through in 
daylight, much less by night, as we were now doing. 

We crossed Cape Blanco, a mile or more of mountain climbing 
and descending, and then a better road brought us to the gate of 
Tyre. 

And this is Tyre! There was a day when the world knew no 
such grandeur as was here. How are the mighty fallen! “Tyre 
shall be a place for fishers to spread their nets.” ‘Was not that 
the prophecy ?” said John. 

And how fulfilled! 

As we rode down the neck of land which connects what was 
once the island of Tyre with the main land, Demetri, rejoiced 
beyond measure at escaping from the Bedouins, whom his 
cowardly heart had been fearing every inch of the way, raised a 
loud ery, which, in his unearthly voice, sounded like an Indian 
war-whoop, and dashed down the road. We followed. He 
whooped and yelled, and shouted, and kicked his beast, and 
plunged on to the very gate of the city, when a pistol-shot, 
which John let off for the purpose of startling him, completely 
and totally dissolved his nervous strength, and the poor Syrian 
went like a dead man over his horse’s head into a mud-hole directly 
in front of the gate of Tyre.’ The gates were shut. 

When Demetri had picked himself up and ascertained to his 
satisfaction he was not shot, he began to shout in all sorts of gut- 
turals to the guard within the gate, and at length induced the great 
door to swing on its hinges. As we entered, the porters, two sur. 
soldiers, reached out their hands for a fee, and I had another chance 
to practice my stock of Arabic. Bekam ? 

We got off tolerably well for a few piastres, and then went on 
to the palace of Iskander, the brother of Demetri. 

Yea, verily, the palace of Alexander the Great, in the city of 
Tyre, on the coast of Asia! For Alexander would weigh three 
hundred at least, and his palace —as for that, perhaps the least we 
can say is the best. : 

Nevertheless, let us contrast the ancient with the modern. 
Here, two thousand years ago, were splendid temples, shrines of 
magnificent adornment, houses whose ladies were wrapped in 
Tyrian purples that gave the very name of luxury to the vocabu- 
lary of the world. ‘There was no city where men did more joy- 
ously exist, where women lived in more luxurious delights, where 
sweeter incense intoxicated the devotees of Bacchus, Venus," or 


Mercury. Marble flashed in the sunshine. The carved ornaments 
of a temple were worth the purchase of a kingdom. It was a 
trifle to Tyre that it gave Jerusalem the most costly parts of its 


great temple, and the king laughed at the paltry return of Solomon, 
who offered him cities and subjects! The whole territory of Tyre, 
in its greatest days, was never a thousand square miles, perhaps 
never four hundred; but the still sea, on a sunny afternoon, re- 
flected in its calm surface magnifience and grandeur which had no 
superior, even to the Pillars of Hercules. 

An old man, Ezekiel by name, borne on angel’s hands, beheld a 
vision in the far future, and thus delivered the burden of his fore- 
sight :— ; 

“Oh thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, which art a mer- 
chant of the people for many isles. ‘Thus saith the Lord God. O 
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Tyrus, thou hast said, ‘I am of perfect beauty.’ Thy borders are 
in the midst of the seas, thy builders have perfected thy beauty. 
* % % Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters: the 
east wind hath broken thee in the midst of the seas. All that 
handle the oar, the mariners, and all the pilots of the sea, shall 
cause their voice to be heard against thee, and shall cry bitterly. 
And in their wailing they shall take up a lamentation for thee, and 
lament over thee, saying, What city is like Tyrus: like the des- 
troyed in the midst of the sea? The merchants among the peo- 
ple shall hiss at thee; thou shalt be a terror, and never shall be 
any more.” 

Never was prophecy more literally and exactly fulfilled. Tyre 
is a terror, In the stormy nights of the Levant, the miserable 
mariner whose boat, with high lateen sail close-reefed, goes flying 
down the coast, prays God to keep him off the Isle of Sur, and save 
hin from utter destruction on the ruins of the once mighty city ! 
The water is filled with columns and architraves, and where of old 
the glory was reflected on the surface, now deep down in the stil 
sea you may sometimes catch sight of the floors on which the 
princely once trod. 

And modern Tyre we were in, and the house.o 
the successor of the palace of Hiram. 
It was built of stone that may have been part of the palace o 
that king for aught I know. Possibly these walls had inclosed the 
ladies’ owners of those days. But now a cold wind howled through 
their crevices, unstopped by the vain plastering of mud. Demetri 
was right. The house was airy; but it was engaged before our 
rrival. There were fifty—yes, seventy-five — yes, a hundred 
housand fleas to every square yard of the mud floor; and as to 
he blankets he gave us to lie upon—the blankets were alive — 
ney crawled — they positively moved with the indescribable 
rowds of inhabitants that filled its texture. 
It was a night of horror! Before we slept, or attempted to 
eep, we demanded food. Demetri gave us water for our hands 
before eating, reminding us of the ancient custom of pouring water 
on the hands, which they follow precisely now, as I have often 
seen. All the water is carried about these eastern cities in goat- 
skins, which have been taken off nearly whole, sewed up, and in 
some way cured, 

We washed and ate, and then we tried to sleep. 


Alexander was 
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Atleetings of Socretics, 
SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Despits the cheerless gloom and freezing cold of the evening of 
December 15th last, our brothers of the south held their usual 
meeting at the Lecture Hall, Carter Street, Walworth. The 
President being unavoidably absent, the chair was taken by W. 
ACKLAND, Esq., Vice-president. 

The reading and confirming of the minutes over, several gentie- 
men were thanked for donations; among them Mr. Pouncy, who, 
at the Secretary’s request, had generously forwarded three 
excellent specimens of carbon printing for the Society’s folio [a 
landscape, a portrait, and a copy from some rare old print by 
Dr. Diamond]. 

A new stereoscope was exhibited by its inventor and patentee, 
Mr. Brnoxs. Its novelty consisted in the power it had of being, by 
a very simple arrangement, moved outward and forward, so as to 
suit all visions. Many, Mr. Bincks said, had seen stereoscopically 
with this who had never done go with any other instrument, 

Mr. AtFrep H. Watt was then called upon to read a paper 
announced under the title of Practical Observation upon Photographs 
in their Relation to Art, [See page 3.] 

Loud expressions of applause greeted Mr. Wall upon the con- 
clusion of his paper. 

The CHAIRMAN was very glad to find a subject broached which 
would, he thought, call the attention of photographers to a matter 
of great importance. The mechanical had certainly taken undue 
precedence of the artistic, and we had thus given the opponents of 
photography a strong weapon against it. The pictorial was the 
most important and most neglected branch of our art, and he was 
pleased to find the fact asserted in their Secretary’s excellent ob- 
servations. With regard to white skies, he thought the worst 
thing about them was that they were by no means necessary, be- 
cause if the negative had no sky we could obtain one by the 
printing. 

A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Wall. 

Mr. H. L. Krens rose to support one suggestion started by Mr. 
Wall, viz., that photography was not necessarily a mechanical art 


because it claimed many mechanical appliances. Michael Angelo 
might frequently have been seen from early morn till late in the 
evening with an apron tied round his waist, and his hands grasping 
mallet and chisel, cutting from the solid marble block some one of 
his mighty works, the perspiration streaming from his thoughtful 
brow the while. The modern sculptor says, “I cannot labour in 
that manner ;” and consequently forms a model in clay, employs a 
workman to copy it in marble (which by mechanical aid he is able 
to do very correctly), and then himself adds the finishing touches. 
Now, if works thus produced are works of art, why may not pho- 
tography claim the same appellation ? 

Mr. Huaurs: The subject of art photography is one which justly 
claims serious thought, and Mr. Wall’s paper will undoubtedly 
call the attention of members to a too-much neglected subject ; 
but there are two sides to every question. In the first place, the 
mechanical and scientific branches of photography are in them- 
selves so absorbing, and present so many and such great difficulties 
to our operators, that the artistic is necessarily lost sight of; and, 
in the second, it must be remenibered that the art is now in its 
infancy, and that it has come into our hands not as children, but 
adults. Photography, like infant art, must first master the me- 
chanical, and then turn to the study of higher effects. The 
mechanical branches, being acquired with so much ease, would be 
sure to claim the earliest attention, especially when they were go 
attractive as in this art; but the higher qualities would be equally 
sure to assert their supremacy in their own proper order. 

Mr. G. W. Snirson: Acknowledging the difficulties of manipula- 
tion, he still thought with Mr. Wall that the absence of artistic 
culture had not its origin in any inability to spare time from 
the pursuits of photographic chemistry and optics (inasmuch 
as some of our most artistic photographers were also excellent 
chemists and opticians), but rather in the fact that photographers 
had no idea of the effect to be produced. Facility was the bane 
of the art; so many were content with its worst productions, who 
could not even conceive a necessity for the mere elementary re- 
quirements of art. He did not find either that those who knew 
little of art were, as a rule, any the better acquainted with science, 
or vice versd.» For his own part, he hoped to see a time when the 
most talented men of the day would be paid by the parent society 
to give courses of lectures upon art as connected with photography 
— such lectures as we found given at all other art societies, 

Mr. Hugues: Photography has not yet reached that point, al- 
though it is probable that we may yet have a professorship of 
photography instituted in connection with even the Royal Aca- 
demy. he Photographic Society is not an educational establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Watt thought it was, and said: If the culture of art is to be 
continually deferred until those are prepared to study it who never 
evince the least inclination to do so, I fear photography will indeed 
lie long under the stigma of being a mere mechanical art, 

Mr. Smupson: Ought not the knowledge of art and its mechanism 
to be pursued coincidently ? 

Mr. Krens: As they are by students of painting. 

Mr. Howarp: Much study had been directed to the least prac- 
tical theories of photographic science which with greater advantage 
might have been devoted to the principles of art. It was as if an 
art-student went to work and compounded coloursand made brushes 
all his life as only preliminary to his study of painting. In more 
immediate reference to Mr. Wall’s remarks upon light and shade 
in landscapes, he had experienced that more of the picturesque 
and effective was lost by a fear of getting too much shadow than 
anything else. Most elementary works recommended the strong 
illumination of the subject, and introduced a fear of the sun getting 
into the lens, from which cause students frequently went to work 
with the light at their backs, and obtained the flat inartistic effects 
observable in the specimens Mr. Wall had introduced. He always 
worked, as the members would see by the specimens before them, 
with a side light. 

Mr. LEAKE thought that, with reference to the artistic in por- 
traiture, it should be remembered that photographers had not that 
choice of models, and that power of omitting details offensive in 
themselves, although not of importance to the likeness, which 
painters had. One lady, with heavenly aspirations apparent in 
her nose, would insist upon having her head very erect — or upon 
sitting in an awkward position, simply because Mr. Jones, her 
spouse, sat so when he was “taken off —and her friend, Mr. 
Smith’s limbs may be of that peculiarly ungovernable and eccentric 
description which will defy your most desperate efforts to place 
them in anything like a tolerably graceful, or rather not conspicu- 
ously awkward, position, Again, it is true that a head may be 
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lighted very artistically, and defects lost in skilfully contrived 
shadows — but then Mrs. Smith “can’t bear them black shadows ;” 
and Mr. Jones sternly inquires if his wife had got a smudgy or 
dirty face ?— or what that black patch means under her chin? — 
or whether you mean to tell him, sir, that his wife is a nigger ? 

Mr. Quin thought such objections more frequently arose from 
the fact of shadows wanting transparency, and so losing their 
real character, and held up one of the prints on the table as a 
specimen of shadow delicately relieved with reflected lights, in the 
manner pointed out by Mr. Wall. 

Mr. Watt: The objections of uneducated sitters are as common 
to artists as to photographers, and, I think, arise from ignorance 
only. 
Mr. Huaues said the public were in a great measure the cause 
of the inartistic character of photographs — for instance, he knew 
a gentleman who failed to sell a batch of prints to the dealers 
because they had not the clean white paper skies, so strongly and 
justly denounced by Mr. Wall. We must not forget that the com- 
mercial view of this subject is an important one. 

Several other gentlemen entered into the discussion, which grew 
very animated and interesting, and was occasionally amusingly 
relieved by the introduction of apropos anecdotes. The different 
agencies now at work for popularising art-education were pointed 
out, and some opinions expressed relative to the real amount of 
artistic excellence obtainable in regard to atmospheric effects, 
while the sensitive medium and optical appliances weré in their 
present condition. 

Mr. G. W. Simpson thought artists were to blame for neglecting 
photography, and allowing it to fall into unfit hands. 

The Vice-PRrESIDENT then announced that Messrs. MARTIN and 
Kerens would contribute a continuation of the 

PHOTOGRAPHIC JOTTINGS, 
No. 2. 
The first of which was introduced by Mr. J. Martin, upon the 
value of a preparation called the Crystal Enamel. 

There are few practical photographers who have gone through 
the process of toning, fixing, and washing a positive print on 
paper, who can have failed to observe the extreme brilliancy in the 
high lights and middle tints, and the beautiful transparency in the 
deeper shadows possessed by the picture while floating in the 
water employed for the removal of the hyposulphite of soda. 

The mere allusion to this will, I am sure, be sufficient to awaken 
arecollection of the desire which all have entertained that the pic- 
ture might be made to retain, or have imparted to it, the same amount 
of brilliancy when dried and mounted; this however it is hardly 
necessary for me to add has been found hitherto unattainable, if 
we except the simple coating with gelatine, adopted, I believe, 
principally by some French photographers. ‘ 

Tt affords me much pleasure, therefore, to be able to bring under 
your notice this evening a preparation which has been in occasional 
use on the continent for some months, and is being now offered to 
English photographers by Messrs. Horne and Thornthwaite, of 
Newgate Street, under the name of Crystal Enamel. 

T have therefore brought with me, and submit for your inspec- 
tion six pairs of photographs, one set in the ordinary condition, 
and the other heated with the enamel; a comparative examination 
of which will, I am sure, abundantly demonstrate the power which 
this preparation possesses of imparting that liquid transparency 
which has so long been a desideratum. 

So much for the apparent advantages resulting from the employ- 
ment of this preparation; there is another, however, which is not 
so obvious at first sight, of even still greater importance. 

The permanency of positive prints on paper is the one thing 
as yet unsecured to photographers, notwithstanding the elaborate 
researches and numerous experiments so carefully conducted with 
that object in view; and it is not unknown to those who have 
given attention to the subject, that this want of permanence is due 
a no small degree to the alternate and combined action of air and 
moisture upon the chemical constituents of the picture. : Hence it 
follows that, if these can be protected from such adverse influences, 
the decomposition or fading will be arrested and permanency 
arrived at. = : : 
~ T do not mean, of course, roundly toZassert that we have in this 
preparation the grand panacea for the great photographic evil; 
but to say that if it be admitted that a well-washed photographic 
print is permanent if it were not for its continued exposure to air 
and moisture—and if it be further admitted that resinous sub- 
stances, such as are contained in this enamel, have the property of 
protecting delicate surfaces from the air—then it seems to me that 
we at least bring together the conditions calculated to ensure the 


desired permanence ; but, whether we shall accomplish that end, of 
course, the lapse of time only can show. 

I should be leaving my notice of this unique preparation incom- 
plete if I did not describe the method of manipulation, which is 
simple in the extreme. 

Having provided yourself with a bottle of the crystal enamel, it 
is only necessary to prepare one solution, which is done by dis- 
solving (by the aid of heat) 10 grains of Swinborne’s gelatine in 
one ounce of water. This is applied, while still warm, with a flat 
camel’s hair brush ‘over the whole surface of the photograph, in- 
cluding the card-board upon which it is mounted. This coating of 
size, if I may so term it, is allowed to set hard and dry; the picture 
is then either hot-pressed or burnished with an agate burnisher; 
a piece of cotton wool, compressed moderately tight to about the 
size of a walnut, is next nearly saturated with the crystal enamel, 
and in this condition is wrapped in a piece of clean calico rag, which 
is afterwards just lightly touched by the finger dipped in linseed 
oil: the whole is then gently rubbed, with a rather short circular 
motion, over the surface to be enamelled, and the application con- 
tinued until the required brillianey is obtained; lastly, finish by 
applying, in the same manner, alcohol and linseed oil. 

The usual vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Howarp stated that he had prints varnished, or rather 
polished, in the manner described, which, at the expiration of two 
years, were in a perfect state of preservation. 

Mr. Smurson referred to the fact of all varnishes becoming dis- 
coloured by time. ; 

Mr. Howarp found those he alluded to remained perfectly 
colourless, and that they bore usage remarkably well. They were 
of French manufacture. 

Mr. Watt thought the high polish objectionable, but considered 
permanence and the increase of detail in, and consequent tran- 
sparency of, the shadows fully compensated for what, in small 
pictures, was a very trifling defect. 

Mr. H. L. Keens then contributed a jotting (No. 3) upon 


The Proportions found in Figures produced by Art and 
Photography. 


The relative proportions of the human figure are of the highest 
importance in Art, and in portraiture the peculiar proportions of 
the individual represented are as necessary to constitute a perfect 
picture as a correct delineation of the features of the face, and 
whenever artists have transgressed this principle it has invariably 
exposed them to the merited censure of the critic. 

Gerald Laiisse carefully measured the best proportioned persons, 
and gives it as arule that the height of the male figure is seven 
heads and a half that of the female eight heads. Du Fresnoy says, 
eight heads are ten faces. Bonomi has published a curious and 
interesting diagram, used by the celebrated sculptor Gibson, which 
gives a certain length produced from that of the head occurring 
three times in the same figure, and another length occurring five 
times in the same figure, and which correspond to eight heads, as 
also to ten faces. (Diagrams were submitted.] 

It will be perceived that when the figure rests on one foot, 
according to our general mode (stand at ease as it is termed), the 
height of the figure is somewhat reduced in consequence of the 
ending outward of the hip joint and the consequent curvature of 
the spine. To illustrate this by photography we have but to cast 
a glance to some fine specimens of whole length portraits which 
we are able te produce through the kindness of Mr. La Roch, Mr. 
Barnes, and Mr. Quin; yet it must be remembered that we seldom 
find persons whose proportions come up to the adopted standard, 
and in old age the spine becomes more curved and the knees bend 
orward, shortening the figure considerably. 

A good photograph will give a faithful representation of the sub- 
ject with due proportions. Should an operator therefore be doubt- 
ful of the correctness of his apparatus, let him measure out care- 
fully the proportions of a living model, and examine if his photo- 
graphic image produces the same result. 

In the diagram of Bonmi it will be observed that the head is 
divided into four portions, three equal ones, thus :—first, from the 
ottom of the chin to the bottom of the nose; secondly, from the 
bottom of the nose to the indentation a little below the brow, 
hence to the root of the hair on the forehead; the remaining 
portion to the top of the head is somewhat less, so that eight 
reads become precisely equal to ten faces. This is also illustrated 
by photographic portraits, having a diagram drawn upon them, 
now before you. 

Serious mistakes have been made with regard to the proportions 
of children; frequently they appear like little men and women. In 
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infancy the length of the head is one fourth of the entire figure, 
and as it advances in life the head gradually becomes less in 
proportion, until at maturity the head is but one-eighth of the 
whole length. Hence, in consequence, the shoulders of the child 
appear small. ‘This is illustrated by various engravings after 
Raphael, Murillo, Correggio, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c., as well as 
by photographs of children. [These were produced.] 

It has been frequently suggested that the hands are too large in 
a photographic portrait; this arises from the hands having been 
generally represented small, but Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his notes 
on Du Fresnoy, states that the hand is the same length as the face, 
and the thumb the same length as the nose ; these proportions may 
be seen in engravings after Vandyck and others, and on photo- 
graphic portraits. [Also produced.] It has also been stated that 
the mouth is enlarged and the eyes appear too small: with regard 
to the former much depends on the arrangement of light upon the 
model. If the shadows are too dark, that which arises from the 
muscles (the depressors of the angles of the mouth), will appear 
united to the line of the mouth itself, and produce the effect of a 
mouth too large. With regard to the eyes, care should be taken 
that the sitter remain some minutes in the strong light of the 
operating room before the portrait is taken, particularly when the 
eyes are delicate, for we naturally close our eyes in a strong light. 
Tt is thought that the nose is generally too large, particularly 
towards the end: this arises also from the illuminating, for if the 
high light is too broad it will necessarily produce that appearance. 
The photographs here produced are very perfect, in some the high 
light on the nose is as delicate as in the fine miniatures by Sir Wm. 
Ross. With such photographs as these (by Messrs. La Roche, 
Cotton and Wall, Barnes, and Quin), the public will not find fault, 
nor think them éoo truthful. ‘The operator will find sufficient to 
delight him when by his art he approaches the beauties of nature, 
and will then admire our Sir Joshua, Sir Thomas, Wilkie, and 
others deceased, and our present Landseer, Frith, and others living, 
who have not forsaken nature for the phantoms of fancy. 

A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. H. L. Keens. 

A number of fine photographs, engravings from celebrated paint- 
ings and drawings, were produced in proof of the assertions con- 
tained in this paper. Several whole-length photographic portraits 
were placed beside the measurements given for drawing the 
figure and found to bear the test, and to have the same relative 
proportions in every part, in common with good paintings and 
prints. Among these specimens were a set of very artistically 
beautiful theatrical portraits, by La Roche, which were very much 
admired. 

Mr. Smipson took up a singularly perfect photograph of a most 
beautiful young lady, and placing it beside an engraving from the 
painting of Rembrandt’s wife, asked which was the more artistic or 
beautiful production ?—(A general laugh.) 

Mr. QUIN said the delightful picture in Mr. Simpson’s hand, pro- 
duced by a Dublin photographer, would forcibly illustrate a remark 
made by Mr. Wall, viz., that but little direct light was needed to 
produce a properly illumined portrait ; for this lady had been taken 
ina glass room at the bottom of a deep well of enclosing houses. 

Some photographs were also produced, taken at Mr. Keens’ re- 
quest by Mr. Quin, from a figure chalked on a wall, being six feet 
by one foot in height and breadth, and divided into six divisions of 
one square foot each. 

Mr. Quin said, when Mr. Keens proposed the matter he had been 
inclined to shirk it, fearing to expose a weak point in photography. 
The diagrams were taken with a whole-plate Ross’s portrait lens, 
three and a quarter inches in diameter, using the full aperture, six 
inches, and taking the figure six inches in length. He found that 
no distortion took place; and on taking it again eight inches in 
length, he was astonished to find that still no distortion was pro- 
duced. ‘The first diagram was taken from the exact centre of the 
figure, the camera being perfectly level. The second was pointed 
at the square below the highest, and inclined (this is the general 
mode adopted by many photographers when taking standing 
figures), and the result was, as you see, a general distortion of the 
whole, none of the squares being equal in length or breadth, and 
the whole figure being much narrower at the bottom than at the 
top. Of course, having used the full aperture of the lens, the lines 
are in parts necessarily out of focus. 

Several gentlemen were desirous of making remarks upon Mr. 
Quin’s communication, but, in consequence of the late how, all 
discussion upon this and Mr. Keens’ paper was postponed until the 
next meeting, which will take place on the 19th inst. 

A paper, by Mr. Leaxs, jun., on Fatlures in the Wet Process: 
their Cause.and Cure, was announced for the next meeting. 


The Vice-President informed the meeting that a sub-committee 
had been appointed to choose the presentation photograph, which, 
he hoped, would do justice to the artistic taste and photographic 


judgment of the gentlemen appointed to select it, and give pleasure 


and satisfaction to the members. He also announced, by desire of 
the committee, that all members of provincial photographic societies 
visiting London would be gladly welcomed to these meetings. He 
had personally received great kindness from many of our provincial 
brethren at their meetings, and, for his own part, should be glad to 
pay back the obligation in kind. (Applause.) The presentation 
photograph would, he hoped, be placed on the table at the next 
meeting, though the copies could not, of course, be ready for 
circulation for some little time. 

Several papers were promised for future meetings, upon the 
chemistry, optics, mechanics, and pictorial elements of photography. 
The Rey. J. Thompson Smith, B.C.L., was duly elected. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
reas 


BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the above society was held at the Golf Club House 
on Monday, the 19th ult. The President, J. GuAIsHEr, F.R.S., was 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 

Mr. Hetscu called the attention of members to the great inten- 
sity produced by the use of salts of magnesium as iodisers for col- 
lodion, and exhibited some negatives, showing the effect of different 
iodisers on the same colledion. He stated his belief that salts of 
magnesium would be principally useful in copying prints and such 
subjects as required decided blacks and whites, but would give too 
great intensity to produce good effects in an ordinary landscape 
collodion. ; 

Mr. MeLuuisH exhibited a stereoscopic camera in brass, electro- 
plated, which combined the qualities of lightness and compactness; 
the dark-slides, seven in number, with focussing glass, packing 
inside the camera, which was fitted into a leather case. 
Mr. R. P. Napper was elected a member of the Society. 
After a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting adjourned. 

Sass 

LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 
In consequence of the lamented demise of Mrs. Keith having 
occurred so recently, it was not possible to continue the ordinary 
meetings at Mr. Keith’s rooms, as heretofore. The usual meeting 
or the month was accordingly held at Mr. Corey’s house, to con- 
sider the present prospect of the society, and to debate upon the 
proceedings for the future. 
After considerable deliberation amongst the more influential of the 
members, it was determined to hold the seances of the Club at 
he respective houses of the members present, in rotation, and to 
reckon the present as the first of the series. 
Mr. Corry took occasion to remark upon the obligation amateurs 
owed to the writer of the amusing and compendious letters to 
Eusebius. All of them had been clear, succinct, and eminently 
ractical, but the later letters had done great service to the art. 
He alluded to the subject of “waxed-paper.” Enthusiastic and im- 
patient operators fondly believed there was a royal road to success; 
and, to save their labour, complicated their solutions with a long 
ist of chemicals. Disappointment made them vary their salts 
with the like want of success, being all the time unaware that 
he great requisites were, extreme care in manipulation and less 
reliance on the susceptibilities of the excited surface, than when 
collodion was employed. This the writer of the letters had most 
ably expatiated upon ; and so impressed was he (Mr. C.) with the im- 
portance of these hitherto disregarded directions — confirmed as he 
was in this faith by having seen Mr. Keith, when at Furness Abbey, 
expose fresh plates, with no preservative upon them, for so long 
as fifteen minutes —that unfavourable as this season must be 
acknowledged to have been, he selected a piece of paper that had 
been iodised so long back that the formula for its preparation was a 
matter of doubt — excited with old aceto-nitrate, black with use 
and age, taking only the precaution to add fresh glacial acetic acid; 
and with a prolonged exposure in what was so good a light that 
he previously would have deemed four minutes sufficient but in 
this case fifteen minutes, and subsequent patient development 
with the weak solution of gallic acid, judiciously recommended 
in the letters—he obtained so good a negative, that it was a 
matter of regret that the subject had not been more worthy of the 
pains. He now considered the thanks of the readers were due 
to the author of the letters to the contumacious and thankless 
Kusebius, as well as regret at the long journey he appeared to 
contemplate. 
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The Messrs. Cook Broturs, who are by far the most successful 
adepts of the Society in this branch, stated that they were fully 
prepared to bear out the testimony of the writer of the letters, 
that provided some organic matter, such as sugar of milk, and 
especially serum, were introduced, the choice of the preparing salt 
was of little importance. 

Mr. Corey objected to the indefinite mode of speaking of serum 
without giving plain directions for its preparation, Rennet was 
not always easy to obtain, and was mostly salted, thus containing 
chloride of sodium, and, as a substitute, acetic acid was too often 
employed, thus producing decomposition —in the case of iodide 
of potassium causing a change to acetate of potassa, a non-photo- 
graphic salt, with a liberation of free iodine, a known retarder of 
sensibility. 

The Messrs. Cook gave in their report of the papers submitted 
to them at a former meeting. That furnished by Mr. Keith from 
the mills of Messrs. Pirie presented no albumenised surface though 
the albumen had been laid twice on each paper, whilst that brought 
by Mr. Corey from Messrs. Hollingworth’s had a very glossy and 
effective appearance. 

Mr. Bewt stated he had found a new preservative fluid for eollo- 
dionised plate in the wine of Champagne. Having occasion to 
experiment upon this wine in order to see if the saccharine matter 
it contains could be detected in the microscope to crystallise, he 
discovered that after four days’ exposure to air it was entirely 
unaltered, The applicability of this to sensitised surfaces of silver 
salt at once struck him, and he had experimented with sigual 
success, He only waited for finer weather to pursue his research 
with this stylish medium.* 

The next meeting, to take place in a month’s time, was arranged 
to be held’at the house of Dr. Canty. 


aS, 
CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue monthly meeting of the above society was held at the Chorlton 
Town Hall on the 14th ult. Mr. NicHoison, Vice-President, occu- 
pied the chair. : 

After the minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Mr. GREEN said he ‘should like to ask the meeting if any gentle- 
man had tried the copying by gaslight explained by Mr. Lloyd at 
the last meeting. 

Mr. Fawcett said he had successfully used Mr. Lloyd’s applica- 
tion, and could copy in about seven minutes. He liked the applica- 
tion very much. Whilst speaking of copying and gaslight he 
should be glad to enquire from the members if any gentleman was 
employing gaslight for enlarging photographs, as he should be 
glad to know the best method of enlarging so as to retain the 
sharp and clear definition of a direct photograph. 

Mr. Grirritus said he was satisfied of the correctness of the en- 
larging process, and had given up working large negatives from 
nature. He had discarded all his cameras except one, 1-8th size, 
which took negatives two inches by two and a half. He magnified 
them at his convenience to the size required by taking a level 
smooth board three feet long, and fastened at one end a half-size 
camera with an achromatic plano-convex lens reversed; at the other 
end he placed a quarter-size camera with the lenses facing each 
other. The small camera was packed so that the lenses were all 
centre to centre. Avery important matter was to get the diaphragms 
in the right position; to accomplish this the front lens of the half-size 
camera was removed and a stop of three-cighths of an inch inserted 
in the cell to obtain a true centre to the lenses, afterwards the lens 
was reinserted; a second diaphragm, one inch aperture, was then 
placed in the ordinary way between the lenses in the quarter-plate 
camera to cut off spherical aberration, or the edges would be out of 
focus. To work an enlarged picture he placed a small negative, 
which he found best from wet collodion, in the plate-holder with 
the collodion side next the lens in the quarter-plate camera, making 
it secure so that the shutter could be opened without disturbing it, 
and also so that no light could pass except what passed through the 
negative. He had not tried gas for the light, but placed the camera 
facing the sky so that a clear horizon was before the picture. Should 
it be placed opposite houses or trees the ight would be imperfect 
in that part, and give a corresponding result, of course. The small 
camera containing the negative to be enlarged was placed to 
light; the exposure was from one and a half to six minutes wi h 
his lens, but varied with density of negative and strength of light. 
He promised to bring some specimens to the next meeting, and re- 
gretted that he was not aware that the subject would be brought 
before them, as it was full of interest to him. He would only 


* Our photographers are becoming perfect epicures ; for at a late meeting Mr. Forrest 
recommended Constantia for the like purpose, 


further remark, that he could not magnify a collodion-albumenised 
uegative to his mind; the deposit of silver was so great that it 
magnified with the negative. 

After some other remarks from other members, 

Mr, Hooper stated that he should be glad at the next meeting 
to lay before them a paper process which he thought would be in- 
teresting. 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting adjourned. 

age 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 
Tue monthly meeting of this Society was held on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 13th ultimo. Mr. Scorr Etiior occupied the chair. 

Dr. Simpson, H,M.I.8., Mr. A. Falkener, Sheriff Hallard, Rev. 
Dr. Hodson, Mr, D, C. Connell, Mr. R. Pope, and Mr. James Kirk, 
were elected ordinary members. 

The SEcrETaRY read a communication from Mr, John Sang, 
Kirkaldy, On Photographio Printing Frames, illustrated by specimens 
of different forms. 

A short communication was then read, from Dr. Simpson, on 


An Easy Method of Recovering the Silver from 
Waste Nitrate Baths. 

The plan he proposed, and which he had followed for some time, 
consisted in converting the silver into an oxide, by the process 
discovered and published by the late Dr. Gregory. This is done 
by the following means :— Common salt is added to the nitrate of 
silver solution until it is all precipitated as chloride. The chloride 
is thoroughly washed by decantation with hot water, and covered, 
to the depth of half-an-inch, with a solution of caustic potash of 
the specific gravity of 1:25 to 1:3. Care must be taken to break 
down all lumps or hard masses with a platinum spatula. The whole 
must be boiled for ten minutes, or until the chloride has been con- 
verted into a heavy jet black powder. If any white specks are 
observed, the mixture may be rubbed in a mortar, and once more 
boiled for a short time. When the decomposition appears com- 
plete the oxide is to be carefully washed by decantation with hot 
water until all the saline matter is removed. This oxide dissolves 
completely and easily in nitric acid, forming a colourless solution 
of pure nitrate of silver. 
Mr. J. T. TAynor said he had on several occasions made oxide 
of silver by Professor Gregory’s process as now detailed to them, 
and could bear testimony to the excellence of the plan, but he 
thought it involved too many manipulations to find favour with 
the majority of practical photographers. For some time back he 
had adopted the much simpler process of precipitating the silver 
in a metallic form, by the addition of a few pieces of copper to the 
impure nitrate of silver solution. This at once deposited the pure 
silver in the bottom of the dish, leaving nitrate of copper in solu- 
tion, After careful washing of the precipitate it might either be at 
once dissolved in nitric acid, forming pure nitrate of silver, or 
melted in bars. 

On the proposal of Sheriff Cay, 

Mr. Taytor illustrated his remarks by precipitating the silver 
from a tumbler of nitrate solution which had been procured. This 
he did by the addition of two or three penny pieces, which, in a 
few minutes, effected the desired precipitate. He concluded by 
remarking that, not only was this method useful in photography, 
but he found it one of the best and simplest methods for obtaining 
absolutely pure silver in his own profession. 

The attendance was not very numerous, and the business was 


coneluded before nine o’clock. 
ges 


CALEDONIAN PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


Tuts club met in Edinburgh on the evening of Saturday, the 24th ult. 
Mr. Brown was called to preside. The minutes of former meeting 
having been read, the Chairman said :—I see from the programme 
of to-night’s proceedings that our excellent friend Mr. Williams is to 
address us; but you must pardon me delaying calling on him for a 
few minutes till I advert to a circumstance which has taken place 
since our last meeting—I allude to the death of Professor George 
Wilson, one with whom many of us were intimately acquainted, 
and all loved dearly. Those of our club who were privileged to 
associate with him, whether in the capacity of friends or pupils, will 
not readily forget his profound scientific attainments or endearing 
kindliness of character. His photographic researches were of an 
interesting kind, and directed to the higher walks of our art. 
Fluorescence and its varied phenomena were much studied by him, 
and it is possible that, had he lived, he would ere long have bene- 
fitted the scientific world by his experience of this highly interest- 
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ing and important topic. He was an humble and devoted Christian, 
and always moved among us as in daily expectation of death. His 
warning to depart was short. On Friday some of us heard him 
lecture as usual; on the following Tuesday his noble soul had 
forsaken his feeble body. His loss is a public one. All Scotland 
mourns for him. Mr. Williams will now address us, and if I may 
judge by the various articles before him on the table, I should 
venture to say he will be very practical indeed in his remarks. 

Mr. WitttAms: Gentlemen,— My subject to-night, as intimated 
at our last meeting, is 


On Transferring Collodion Positives from Glass to Leather, 
Cloth, de. 


At our last meeting Mr. M‘Naughton hinted his preference for a 
free and easy style of discussion at our meetings. Presuming that 
a similar style might be preferred in my treatment of the subject 
before me, the more especially as this is Christmas eve, when we 
are all naturally anxious to get back to our friends as soon as 
possible, I will spare you the infliction of a paper and merely demon- 
strate the process in question. Here are, you observe, a few sheets 
of soft leather, coated on one side with a black shining varnish, and 
here are also a few pieces of cloth, apparently linen, varnished in a 
similar way. This latter I purchased from a trimming shop in town 
on my way to this meeting. Itis now somewhat extensively manu- 
factured for this purpose. Here again are a few positive collodion 
pictures; some of them a few years, others not a few hours old. 
None of them have been varnished. This bottle contains what I 
call my transfer-varnish, although in reality it is not varnish at all. 
It is common methylated spirits of wine with a few drops of nitric 
acid added to each ounce. The quantity in this is in the 
proportion of seven or eight drops to each ounce of the spirit. 
Having cut all the cloths to the proper sizes, I now pour over 
each plate a little of the acidulated spirit, sufficient to moisten it 
thoroughly, and rear them all on end to drip. I wet the 
glazed surface of the cloth in a similar manner. Laying the 
plates down flat—picture up—I now gently, and without disturb- 
ing the film, cover each over with the piece of moistened cloth or 
leather. You will observe I now rub each one firmly from the 
centre to the edge, in order to press out air-bubbles, and conclude 
this part of it by placing them all between the leaves of this old 
serap-book, and covering all with this weight to keep them in close 
contact. ‘These should remain together as long as possible: not 
under ten minutes. For a valuable picture, I would consider half 
an hour quite short enough. When putting them aside, I see I 
have forgotten one, and, while the others are drying, I will make this 
one the subject of an experiment. I cover the back of the cloth 
with another piece of glass the same size as the glass picture, and 
clamp them together with these American clips. This will ensure 
contact. I now heat it before the fire, and, after a minute, remove 
the back glass. A further exposure to the fire renders it quite dry 
enough to attempt the removal of the picture. This I do by 
starting the collodion at the upper end, and, laying hold of the 
cloth by the corner, I lift it gently. There! You see the transfer 
is effected at once, and very successfully too, although done in 
much too hurried a manner. ‘You will observe, too, that the 
picture is much more brilliant now than when it adhered 
to the glass. The glass itself is now ready for another picture. 
In the time you are examining this portfolio of transferred 
pictures, all done (with the exception of the hurried drying) in 
exactly the same manner as this, I will examine the others and 
see if they are getting ready. [The contents of Mr. Williams’s port- 
folio were here handed round among the members, and were very 
much admired. The pictures included all kinds — plain and stereo- 
scopic, portraits and views. In answer to a question Mr. Williams 
said he got as much cloth for fourpence as answered for four or five 
stereoscopic pictures.] He then resumed :—I find the pictures dry 
enough, and will now attempt their removal. I do this in exactly 
a similar way as I did the other. If a stick occurs in raising the 
film, I drop a little distilled water, which permeates between the 
glass-plate and the collodion film, assisting the raising of the film. 
Thus have I successfully transferred these ten pictures; and in 
sitting down, I thank you all for your patient hearing, and if in any 
way. I can throw more light on the subject, I will esteem it a favour 
ifany gentleman will ask any questions relative to this subject. 

_ Mr. M‘Apam said: This is a subject which admits of no discus- 
sion whatever; its many advantages cannot possibly be doubted. 
I should like to inquire, however, who is the discoverer of this 
useful little piece of manipulation ? 

Mr. M‘Nas: In absence of data to determine this question, I 
can only say that there will be no difficulty in getting at least half 


a score claimants for the honour of the discovery of this simple 
little piece of manipulation; as every one acquainted with the 
history of photography knows that no sooner has there been any 
discovery made, than some hungry cormorant, a claimant for fame 
and immortality, is always ready to pounce upon and seize the 
prize from its lawful owner. 

Mr. Brown: That beautiful uranium print of the lady of our 
esteemed host, which I see hanging over the mantlepiece, suggests 
a number of instances corroborative of Mr. M‘Nab’s statement. 
Although it is notorious to all who have been at the trouble. to 
enquire, that Mr. Burnett, of this city (whom I hope to introduce 
as a visitor at our next meeting), is the real and sole discoverer of 
the uranium process, yet will it be believed that, at so recent a 
period as the late meeting of the British Association in Aberdeen, 
a French Abbé had the effrontery to stigmatise Mr. Burnett as a 
pirate and Niépce de St. Victor as the discoverer of this process ! 
This arrogance, ignorance, or something worse, was intensified (to 
use a photographic phrase) by the fact of the learned (?) body 
allowing the imputation to pass unquestioned or unnoticed. 

CHAIRMAN: Before separating, I would call the members’ atten- 
tion to the splendid exhibition, now open, under the auspicies of the 
Photographic Society of Scotland. For neat manipulation, artistic 
selection of subject—in fact, for general excellence—the works dis- 
played far surpass anything I have yet seen either here or in London. 

Mr. Montaigne: This is a subject, Mr. Chairman, which admits 
of two opinions. I at once admit that there are pictures in this 
exhibition equal to anything hitherto produced. The general ex- 
cellence of the exhibition I do not so much question; but many 
exhibitors, as well as the public, will at once see that, merit or 
excellence does not always occupy the “line.” There is, forinstance, 
a constructed group (representing a well-known clergyman and his 
session) of very great merit, which has its location in such a position 
as to necessitate absolute kneeling in order to see it; while on the 
other hand, situated in the very best position in the room, is a por- 
trait of very large size, purporting to be a pure photograph by an 
American artist. Now, any one without glasses would see at once 
that pigments and camel’s hair, rather than chemistry, have been 
employed in its production. The members of that society should 
really present their hanging committee with magnifying glasses. 

Mr. Brown admitted that he had heard many complaints, both loud 
and deep, relative to alleged undue favour in the hanging of some of 
the works. However, that might be want of discrimination. This 
appeared to him the only alternative to escape from such a charge. 

The meeting separated at nine o’clock. 


“id + + + 
Exhibrtiow, 
EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND. 
I HAVE again made it convenient to “ conjoin business with plea- 
sure,” and send you some notes regarding the progress of our 
northern friends in the beautiful and useful Art of Photography. 

The Exhibition was opened on the 16th ult., as Iam informed by 
the Mereury of the 17th, which gives a brief account of the pri- 
vate view of the evening previous, and, after giving the names of 
the grandees who were present, winds up the peroration by stating 
that “Carlow, Cobalt, and Madder” had sent (!) some fine specimens 
from Kensington Museum. Being tolerably familiar with the 
names of the great majority of photographic artists, on entering 
the exhibition room, which is the same as last year (90, George 
Street), 1 wended my way on a voyage of discovery to find out the 
productions of these gentlemen, when, lo and behold! matters 
turned out as Thad anticipated; these were the modes of production 
and not the names of artists at all. 

There were four proofs—two in carbon, a portrait and landscape, 
the finest that I have yet seen produced by this process: in both 
the detail and half-tone are excellent, but the whites and sky are 
a dull cold grey, yet very superior to the copy exhibited by Mr. 
Pouncy the previous year. The cobalt one is a small portrait, two 
inches by one, with a warm tint of variegated blue, and the madder 
(crimson red), a portrait of a lady, about an inch square, giving a 
curious but pleasing effect. With regard to their permanency IL 
can say nothing; but your able chemical correspondent, Mr. C. J. 
Burnett, will probably be able to inform you on that matter. 

The most peculiar and prominent picture in the Exhibition is a 
panoramic view of Lucknow, in six divisions, The respective 
sections are not harmonioysly toned, but it is bold, clear, and well- 
defined, giving a very accurate realisation of that great and won- 
derful city. There are in all nine hundred and twenty separate 
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views, counting the stereoscopic frames as one only. Five hundred 
and sixty-five of these are of Scottish origin; the remaining three 
hundred and fifty-five are from either foreign artists or sent from 
foreign climes—alargenumber being from India. Several artists have 
deluged the rooms with a plethora of specimens. The Messrs. Hay, 
for instance, send forty-five; Messrs. Cramb, of Dundee, thirty- 
five; Mr. M‘Craw, thirty-five; Miss Taylor, twenty-nine; Mr. 
Wilson, of Aberdeen, thirty-one; Mr. Scott Eliot (amateur), thirty- 
one; Mr. M‘Leay, twenty-six; Mr. Horatio Ross (amateur), twenty- 
four; Messrs. Maull and Polyblank, twenty-five, &c. I under- 
stood that, in consequence of the same thing occurring the previous 
year, a bye-law had been recommended or introduced by some 
member of the Society, to the effect that none were to exceed 
twenty specimens in one year, which is certainly an abundant limit, 
and only fair-play, to allow all to have their pictures exhibited. An 
intelligent dealerinformedme that the Society had more pictures sent 
them than they could conveniently exhibit. The hanging com- 
mittee, however, dont seem to discard proofs because they are of 
humble pretensions, of which No. 209 is an example. The catalogue 
states it to be the portrait of a gentleman, but who looks very like a 
condemned felon, seated solitarily in his cell, leaning his back against 
a perpendicular panel of timber, with one leg over the other, looking 
very sorry for himself— the foreground being very like a portion of 
a river or sea-beach, terribly out of focus. There are a few more 
pictures of the same character. I am persuaded had these been 
the product of some poor professional, instead of an office-bearer, 
they would certainly have been turned to the door and quietly 
disposed of. 

Another amateur office-bearer has gone all the way to Venice to 
invest his nitrate of silver in a few blurred, ill-focussed pictures of 
that palatial city, and, while packing up his other photographic traps, 
had evidently forgotten his spirit-level. Architecture seems to have 
been in a merry mood when this gentleman planted his camera 
amidst that city of the sea, and disposed to dance a jig; for the 
perpendiculars of the buildings are nowhere. allude especially to 
No. 126. A Canal in Venice—a picture awfully blurred and worth- 
less—(No. 128), is equally poor, the camera having been tilted to 
embrace the field, clearly indicating, by the curved marginal lines, 
that it was not taken by one of the new lenses so bepraised by 
the committee of the Photographic Society of Scotland. Neverthe- 
less this illustrates the charm and fascinating power this science has 
over its devotees, when gentlemen are impelled by it to make 
long, troublesome, and expensive journeys, to procure for themselves 
what they could purchase at home for a few shillings, infinitely 
superior proofs, and taken by artists on the spot. I hope. this 
indefatigable photo’ will be more successful on some future occasion. 

I must try to mix a little sweet with the bitter, and give you 
an account of some things that are better; but knowing, as I do, 
your reverence for truth, and the rigid, inflexible way in which you 
fearlessly state your opinions in your criticisms upon the photo- 
graphic art, I deemed it best to endeavour to give an accurate 
view of the tout ensemble. 

In this year’s Exhibition there are some very large portraits 
—that is, enlarged and coloured, as well as plain; but in these 
I find no appearance of progress. No. 269 is one by Mr. Brady, an 
artist of New York, in which the face is entirely stippled over, and 
which would require a couple of days hard artistic labour with the 
pencil. This picture is hung as an untouched photograph, which 
it is not; and, if I remember right, by one of the regulations of the 
Exhibition, promulgated by advertisement in the now Brrrisu 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY was, that all such productions were to 
be labelled as touched or painted pictures. 

Such being the case, this picture, according to the Council’s 
rules, ought to have been rejected and allowed no place on 
walls. 

Messrs. Lyndon Smith and Raven, who took the medals last year, 
are large contributors; and Mr. Smith has not only doubled his dili- 
gence, but also the number and size of his pictures and lens. Hesends 
nine large landscapes, mostly from the sombre, gloomy, misty region, 
entitled the ‘Valley of Desolation.”—Mr. Raven contributes twenty- 
two subjects, but I do not think any of these show any marks of 
progress ; but no wonder, for, as he is doubtless carried by the 
same zeal and devotion to the discharge of his parochial and clerical 
duties, little time will be left to prosecute the science of photo- 
graphy.— Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, sends some thirty exquisite 
landscapes, and one frame of stereoscopic views which surpass in 
beauty and definition all the photographs that have been publicly 
exhibited in Britain hitherto; but, as you have noticed these so re- 
cently yourself, I shall pass them over.—Mr. Rodger, of St. Andrew’s, 
contributes twenty-four, principally portraits, of rare excellence and 


own 
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beauty. One of these is an artistic family group, consisting of twelve, 
all beautifully delicate, and in good focus, with one tiny excep- 
tion —a little boy in the foreground has moved, and has three eyes 
and partially two heads — otherwise it is a perfect gem, and I am 
much mistaken if the Society’s medal will this year be awarded to 
misty, woolly, waxed-paper pictures. 

I have not time for further remarks at present, but will pro. 
bably communicate with you again in a few days, more in detail. 


SEL D’OR. 


qieactical Sustructions on Coloring Shatographs, 
By Aurrrp H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VI. (Continued). 


THE MOUTH 

Next claims our attention. Before touching this most important 
feature, carefully study its formation and the various half and 
intermediate tints, which, betraying the exact degree of muscular 
action, rule the expression. Then, with the same tender care as 
before, begin with the upper lip, preserving its exact tone and 
shape, but strengthening the delicate reflected lights which play in 
soft minute touches about the centre of the shadowed half of the 
upper lip, near the corners, and parallel with the line dividing it 
from the lower lips, and give delicacy, roundness, transparency, 
and truth of texture. The lightest portion of the lips, when com- 
pressed, will be found near the centre, because the muscles then 
draw them inward from the light as they approach the corners. The 
amount of projection in the lips will be indicated by a soft shadow* 
cast by the upper one upon the lower, and by a strong or faint light 
upon the latter ; it is therefore important to preserve the exact rela- 
ive depth of the shadows here, as a want of this care endangers 
the likeness. The upper lip is always, more or less, in shadow. A 
delicate reflected light will be found tracing the outline of the 
ip, faintly or strongly, according to its peculiar form. Remember 
ne remarks made upon the treatment of polished bodies in photo- 
graphs, and lower the large light upon the lower lips to receive a 
smaller high} light of exactly the same shape, which may either 
be left out or touched in with a little Chinese white.t Of course 
his light will, by its form and brilliancy, indicate the lips’ true con- 
tour and prominence. The hollow (which indicates a smile), at the 
corners of the mouth will give a shadow on the light, and receive 
a faint soft light on the shadowed side. The strength of the 
shadow cast by the lower lip indicates its fulness, and, less dis- 
tinctly, its shape. The darkest portion of the lips melt impercep- 
tibly into the general shadow on that side. 


HAIR, EYE-BROWS, AND BEARD. 

In beginning any part of your picture always consider its nature 
and effects. Hair is the most glossy when smooth, and very much 
ess so when rough; the high lights will (by their degree of 
rillianey), therefore go far to indicate this point. Don’t let it 
appear as if newly greased and combed. Preserve the character 
of the photograph in the larger divisions of the hair, and its high 
ights, shadows, and reflected lights, but never attempt to indivi- 
dualise particular hairs by putting in’a series of fine lines, as many 
painters do. All effect, and all the charms of this really beautiful 
subject, will otherwise be destroyed. (My aim is not elegant com- 
position but effective teaching, therefore I again repeat my frequent 
caution, viz., do not let your lines be hard, and do not attempt to 
put any of them in with one stroke of the brush, or at any rate, 
not yet.) Remember that hair partakes of the nature of polished 
odies. Soften the outline of the hair into the background, but do 
not give it a softness foreign to nature (nor make it woolly) in the 
attempt. A flowing grace should characterise its masses, and a 
vigorous marking of its high lights and deep shadows give addi- 
ional softness (by contrast) to the rounded semi-transparent con- 
ours of the features. But again, with vigour it must not acquire 
a character of solidity, as if nothing less than a tempest blast 
could raise it, but while as hair it must be light as a polished sur- 
‘ace, it must have strong shining lights and intense darks, and as 


* The shadow cast by projecting bodies. 

+ Highest or brightest lights — those nearest the illuminating source. 

+ Be sure that this pigment is pure as otherwise it will darken, or blacken, and des- 
troy your picture. Many Chinese whites (so-called) prove to be no better or more per- 
manent than the common flake. If I was addressing a pupil in person, I should not 
hesitate to inform him where I procured the best water colours, and in despite of fearful. 
delicacy, I will here state that my first and only master, the late highly respected and 
deeply regretted, Mr. Charles Foster (one of the best of a now decaying school of 
miniature painters, and a clever artist to boot), recommended me to purchase Newman's 
colours, which I have ever since used, and have never found surpassed. The fact is of 
sufficient importance to the amateur to justify this notice, although I mayrisk unpleasant 
comment by so doing. : . 
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a transparent mass it must possess extreme softness. Every lock 
should be traceable to its root. Ihave given you a difficult task, 
and one which very few master, for hair is indeed one of the most 
difficult things to paint well. 

The Beard or Moustache.—The latter will be lightest, being the 
most prominent; preserve the transparent character it has where 
thin, and remember that it can never (naturally), be quite as dark 
as the hair, for not being so thick, it is consequently modified by 
the skin being seen through. 

The Eye-brows must be put in with a touch suggestive of its 
smooth and silky, or rough and irregular character, &c. Its darkest 
portion will be found nearest the nose. Do not destroy the faint 
or strong shadow observable beneath it, neither in shape or tone. 


The author of the preceding paper has, in order, to render his commu- 
nications of greater practical value, kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of, and give advice to, students, in colowring, through the medium 
of these pages, for which purpose specimens may be sent, with a 
stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. Watt, Esq. 
11, Tus Terrace, Watworta. 


G. A. Hitn, -~See maxims 2,4,and 5. Print on salted paper, roughen with very fine 
pumice stone, and proceed as usual, using the soft Swiss crayons. I shallinclude a 
short lesson on this subject. See a small work by H. Murray, published by Windsor 
and Newton. 

J. D.— It is not often prepared by colour makers; T procure it from Newman's. See 
note to the present portion. 

A Lapy AMATEUR.—I perceive you are in earnest, and reveal great promise. Place 
the next between two pieces of millboard; this was damaged (as you have seen) in 
coming through the post. ‘ So far so good.” ‘ 

One or my OLD Pupiis, — You have given me something to be proud of. I put your 
note in lavender. 

CornisH. — Did we not draw together at the School of Design? If so, come and see 
me, or send your address. With regard to the positive —the likeness is evidently 
destroyed. Use more care and less colour ; the carnations are too raw, and the blues too 
pure. Give up dry colours, and take to oil or water. 

G. B. — The new French vehicle was recommended for another purpose to Mr. Dain- 
tree ; but by substituting white for yeHow wax and using more turpentine, it may answer 
yours. It dries very hard indeed, and, it is said,rapidly ; but I have not tried it. When 
dry, it will bear any amount of friction. The water-glass is better in theory than practice, 
being destructive of very many important colours. 

J. P. — Not for an instant. The fault is in the picture, which is so faint that you could 
not avoid effacing it with colour. Choose a vigorous, well-marked positive, especially 
when you finish highly. Varnish is a great advantage to powder colours, giving them 
transparency, mellowness, and permanence. It is a mistake to leave them unprotected. 
With régard to your concluding remarks, I hope to say something on the subject in 
another form some day. 


z 

Hoarergn Correspondence. 
Paris, December 26, 1859. 
Messrs. Maskelyne, Hardwich, Hadow, and Llewellyn’s theory of 
the nature of the photographic image produced by the salts of 
silver does not meet with a ready acceptation by our French 
savans. The report presented to the Mecting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen does not appear remarkable for clearness. 
The point at issue between these gentlemen and Messrs. Davanne 
and Girard, the French chemists, who have most elaborately studied 
the question, appears to be this—whether the silver, after light has 
acted upon it, is in the state of sub-chloride, or in the metallic 
state. The French chemists incline to the latter view; the 
English to the former. Messrs. Davanne and Girard having 
published the details of the experiments whereby they arrived at 
their conclusions, we are better enabled to appreciate their value 
than we can do with the English report, which gives only the 
conclusions at which the experimentalists arrived. For my own 
part, I cannot but think that the photographic image is composed 
of metallic silver, the particles being enveloped in organic matter; 
and shall maintain that view until another is conclusively estab- 
lished. It is very desirable, for the credit of the art, that this 
question should be satisfactorily settled. 

One of our most distinguished photographers, Ernest Mayer, has 
originated a benefit society, under the title of “Photographic Union,” 
a description of which, I think, will interest you. Most professions 
and crafts have established similar societies among their followers, 
and of their utility there can be no sort of doubt. The disciples of 
photography and its auxiliary arts have become so numerous that 
a benefit society is as much needed among them as among any 
other artists or artisans. 

This Photographic Union consists of photographers proper, 
colourists, retouchers, and others deveted to the art: there are 
enrolled members, honorary members, and donors, also members. 
The objects of the society are to procure medicine and medical aid 
for its members ; to provide the funerals of those who die poor, 
and to assist the widows, and the orphan children of deceased 
members who have not arrived at fifteen years of age; and also 
to bestow pensions on those who may become unable to pursue 
their calling from infirmity, accident, &c. 


The number of members is at present limited to five hundred, 
which number may be hereafter increased. The number of donors 
and honorary members is unlimited. Members must be over 
eighteen and under fifty; subscriptions paid monthly. Members 
become entitled to the advantages of the association at the 
expiration of three months after they have joined it. 

Members are entitled to medical attendance and medicines during 
the whole period of their illness, and to a payment of one and a 
half franc a day during the first three months; the Council to 
determine if the allowance should be continued after that date; 
and if it be, only half that sum to be allowed. If the illness con- 
tinue longer than six months, the member to be considered as 
incurable, and assistance will be rendered on conditions arranged 
by the Council. 

Members who have been enrolled twenty years, and have 
attained the age of sixty years, will be entitled to pensions. 

I am not aware that a similar society exists among English 
photographers ; I have, therefore, communicated the particulars to 
you, in the hope that the suggestion of this union may lead to 
the formation of a similar society in England. I think it well 
worthy serious consideration. 

Mr. Maxwell Lyte has received a silver medal from the Bour- 
deaux Photographic Society, as an acknowledgment of the 
excellence of the proofs he sent to it for exhibition. 

Mr. Woodward's solar camera has roused the Parisian opticians. 
M. Chevalier refers to his megascopic camera, invented many years 
ago; and M. Jamin to one of hisinvention, made some five years 
since. ‘This consists, first, of a bi-convex or plano-convex lens, ar- 
ranged so as to throw a luminous ray through the photograph; 
and second, of a mirror mechanically inclined, so as always to throw 
the ray upon the centre of the lens; and third, of a combination 
of achromatic lenses intended to recover the image of the negative, 
and project it upon a screen, which is movable according to the 
size it is desired the image should be. 

He has not adopted a special arrangement of lenses to produce 
the image. All achromatic combinations are suitable whenever 
the focal distance is double the size of the photograph to be repro- 
duced. Besides, the shorter the focal distance, the larger the image 
is at a short distance and the stronger the light, and consequently 
the more rapid the reproduction. 

For this instrument to act satisfactorily it would be necessary to 
connect it with clock-work, so that it could be made to follow the 
course of the sun, and the light reflected from the mirror be cast on 
the centre of the lens. In the experiments already made each 
proof required about an hour’s exposure to the action of a powerful 


sun light. J.P. 
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aewy Pooks. 
Harmonous Colouring as applied to Photographs. By an Arrist-Puoto- 

GRAPHER. Second edition. 

London: W. Kenr & Co., Paternoster Row; Jamus Newaan, Soho Square. 
We had oceasion to notice this work favourably on its first apearance not 
many months back A second edition having been called for within so 
short a space of time is no slight evidence of its popularity, and we may 
reasonably suppose also of its excellence. The first thing which we 
notice as new is a copious index prefixed to the book, which will no 
doubt be duly appreciated, for nothing can well be more tiresome when 
wishing to refer to some particular point that may have struck the 
reader when first perusing it, than the annoyance of not being able to 
hit upon it again without going through it de novo. The coloured illus- 
tration of the effects resulting from the admixture of the primaries 
and secondaries with one another has been omitted; but the price has 
been reduced more than fifty per cent. as a compensation. 

The whole work has undergone general revision, and a considerable 
addition has been made to the chapter on colouring alabastrine positives, 
as they have been called—that is, positives whitened by the use of a 
solution of perchloride of mercury, There is one addition which will 
no doubt prove a very great attraction to amateurs especially—a chapter 
on colouring stereographs, the more especially as the method of operat- 
ing appears to us to be easiest of the whole; but we are perfectly unsophis- 
ticated in the practice of this art, so we may be mistaken. 

a Se eC ee 
Gorrespondenece, 
THE ARCHER FUND. 

To the Eprror. 

Sir, —I haye read with much pleasure in your widely-circulated 
Journal the letter of a ‘‘ London Photographer” on the subject of the 
Archer Fund, and the humane wish with which, in a foot note, you so 


considerably commended it to the notice of your numerous and charitable 
yeaders, 


a 
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Although not profiting materially from the practice of photography 
myself, I have yet felt called upon, in however slight a degree, to 
acknowledge my obligation to the late Mr. Scott Archer—an ac- 
knowledgment which I have made by forwarding to the Archer Fund 
Committee* the small annual donation of one guinea. I am of opinion 
with those who think that the photographic world have unquestionably 
in this case a moral duty to perform, the which, if it be withheld, will 
infallibly reflect discredit upon the profession; and it is with profes- 
sions as with individuals—the performance of a moral duty can never 
be deferred, much less omitted, without moral injury, while the con- 
verse holds equally good; and the performance of every such duty is 
attended with increased dignity and self respect, and all their concomitant 
advantages— a moral reward, which is always proportioned to the cor- 
diality and promptitude with which the duty is performed. 

It cannot be that any one, much less a parent, can day after day prac- 
tise the collodion process without now and then turning a thought to the 
orphan children of the man to whom above all others he is indebted for, 
as the case may be, either his pleasure or his profit. 

A noble example has been set in this instance by Her Majesty the 
Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, who, with a readiness 
which must have given double value to their generosity, acknowledged 
most unequivocally their sense of the obligation that was due, not only 
from photographers and all who benefit, either directly or indirectly, from 
photography, but also from the public in general, for whom this beautiful 
and useful art has presented a new and extended pleasure, of the most 
refined and elevated description. 

Sorry should I be, Sir, for the credit of all that is noble in human 
nature, and most of all in Englishmen, to see either the one or the other 
indifferent to the claim of these poor children, or that strong claim either 
niggardly or sluggishly acknowledged. Depend upon it that it would be 
a reproach that would adhere to them indefinitely. 

I am yours, &c., 
THOMAS PEARSE. 
es 


DRY PROCESSES. 


To the Epiror. 

Sir, — What is the rationale of the dry process? the albumen is always 
washed off. What effect has albumen, or any other similar fluid, oxymel 
gelatine, &c., on the sensitised plate, which thus preserves its sensitive 
qualities for such long periods? Under what circumstances was the dis- 
covery made, and what led to the adoption of albumen, &e. ? 

Iam yours, &c., A SUBSCRIBER. 


[Albumen, &c., combines. with the nitrate or with the oxide of silver, 
forming thereby a compound capable of becoming blackened under the 
influence of light. Iodide of silver readily receives the actinic impres- 
sion, but is not thereby blackened; it however communicates the 
necessary impetus to the organic or other compound of silver in contact 
with it. The whole of the albumen, &c., is not washed off, because it is 
in part rendered insoluble in water. Collodion simply sensitised, washed, 
and dried, is well known to be sensitive to the actinic rays, but the diffi- 
culty of its employment alone consists in its impermeability to the 
developing solution when dry, and its tendency to be stri pped from the 
plate during the operations of developing and fixing. ‘The albumen 
materially assists not only in rendering it more easily acted upon, but 
also in causing its adherence to the plate. It is commonly asserted that 
pure iodide of silver is insensitive to the action of light: we have con- 
siderable doubts on this point; it may be only a question of development; 
indeed certain experiments which we have performed tend strongly 
towards this conclusion. The knowledge of all these facts was not 
arrived at by a single experiment, of course, but it appears to have 
arisen somewhat as follows :—It was at first thought that in order to 
retain the excited collodion film in a sensitive condition, moisture was a 
sine qua non—hence the nitrate of zinc and nitrate of magnesia processes 
suggested by Messrs. Spiller and Crookes: these salts being highly 
deliquescent were intended to counterbalance the effects of evaporation, 
by their power of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere. Honey, 
syrup, and oxymel (a preparation of honey and vinegar), glycerine, and 
the like were shortly substituted as more conveniently applicable, the 
principle however being supposed to be nearly identical with the pre- 
ceding—that is to say, they were applied with a view of preventing the 
moist film from becoming dry, and successfully so; butin practice it was 
found that they did more than this, the negatives obtained acquired 
much greater intensity than without the use of the honey. Dr. Mansell, 
of Guernsey, pointed out that a compound insoluble in cold water was 
formed between the honey and silver salt. About this time a dry collo- 
dion process was being sought for in every direction. Mr. Mayall 
stumbled upon the fact that if a collodionised plate were sensitised in a 
nitrate of silyer bath which had been used for albumenised plates, after 
washing and drying the former, they were impressionable by light, and 
subsequently developable. Mr. Barnes also succeeded in employing 
plates coated with collodion upon albumen, sensitised, washed, and 
dried; but the impression at that time was strongly maintained that 
success was principally dependent upon the structural condition of the 
collodion. In France, M. Taupenot thought of coating a collodion film 
with one of albumen, having the idea that! ag a sensitised film of dry 
albumen would keep active for a considerable time, though slow to reccive 

* Sir W. J. Newton and Roger Fenton, Esq.— Ep. 


Braemar, Aberdeenshire. 


he impression, and as collodion readily received the actinic impetus; by 
using both he hoped to gain the advantages due to both films. In this 
he was to a considerable extent successful, and it is indisputable that the 
molecular condition of the surface exerts a. considerable influence upon 
he result. The 'Taupenot process was certainly the origin of the various 
modifications of the collodio-albumen processes. Dr. Hill Norris, of 
Birmingham, was of opinion that the only reason why collodion when 
moist is more sensitive than when dry is, that in the latter condition it is 
less permeable, hence he suggested the employment of a film of gelatine, 
applied while the collodion is still moist, with a view to preventing the 
absolute coherence of the particles of the film. The Fothergill process 
arose out of the collodio-albumen ones in consequence of a better know- 
ledge of the part played by the albumen to which photographers had 
y observation attained; but it is principally since the practice of 
the Fothergill method has been pretty commonly adopted that the true 
part enacted by the albumen has been ascertained. Such are, we believe, 
he leading features of the various steps that have resulted in the dry 
processes as at present practised —Ep. | 3 
sos 
DIRECT TRANSMITTED POSITIVES. 
To the Epiror. 

Sir, —Your notice of M. Poitevin’s endeayours to produce direct 
transmitted positives in the camera reminds me of a phenomenon which 
has often come under my observation, but which I haye never been able 
to account for, and seldom have been able, with certainty, to reproduce. 
After exposing a collodionised glass. plate, and commencing to develope 
in the usual way for a negative, I have found that upon admitting white 
light for a second before the development is complete, the result is not a 
negative picture, buta positive by transmitted light: the lights are trans- 
parent, and the shadows dark. I have not had time to follow up the 
process, but I doubt not that by careful experiment and observation of 
the proper time for letting on the light, for shutting it off again, and for 
discontinuing the developing, the result will be as constantly perfect as I 
have often by guess alone obtained it. Tam, yours, &., H. E. N. 


[The method above suggested for producing direct transmitted posi- 
tives was brought forward at the October meeting of the French Photo- 
graphic Society, as well as the more certain one that we gave. Mr. 
Rippingham, of the London Society, also made use of it some time back. 
It is, however, exceedingly uncertain in its results, especially as regards 
the half-tones, and it not unfrequently occurs that a part of the plate is 
developed as a negative while the remainder comes out as a transmitted 
positive. We have much greater hopes of M. Poitevin’s mode of mani- 
pulation; but in any case would be glad to find some of our practical 
photographers at work upon the subject in either direction, — Ep.] 

ed RE SAS 

Puoroerarnic ENamEn— We have on many occasions had enquiries 
from various correspondents for information relative to the brilliant 
surface noticeable upon some stereoscopic slides. No doubt many of 
these owe their lustre to the use of very higkly albumenised paper, but 
some have a polish still greater than can be thus accounted for. We have 
recently received a small specimen photograph from Mr. 8. Gans, 17, 
Queen Street, Cheapside, London, with a surface as polished as some of 
the elegant French cardboard boxes, so attractive at the present season ; 
and this, we are informed, is due to the use of what he calls photographic 
enamel, but of what it consists, and how applied, we do not know. We 
notice it, however, as probably supplying the requirements of our en- 
quivers. We should not think it possible to produce a more lustrous 
surface than we find upon the specimen before us. Mr. Gans asserts that 
the enamel tends to the preservation of the photographs: of this we 
could judge better if we knew the composition of it, but it is not im- 
probable that it may protect the proof from atmospheric deleterious 
influences, 


ee 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

is~ A Photographic Sheet Almanack is given free with the present No.—The Title 
and Index for the Volume for 1859 will be issued with our next. 

D. T.—By all means take No. 2. 

de ALE.— You will find a reply in our present Leader. 

C P.—Iodide of ammonium, two grains ; iodide of cadmium, two grains ; bromide of 
cadmium, one grain. 

EnQquiren.—We report strictly as we find to be the case without flinching ; so if you 
seek it you must take your chance. 

BROOKFIELD.—See our notice of Mr. Wilson’s Scottish gems, in the present number. 
Mr. Sedgfield also has produced some fine interiors. 

Marria N— .—Photographic printing is a very good occupation for a female ; in fact, 
females generally turn out the best printers. 

Wm. BIRKENSHAW.—If you do not find a sa’ sfactory reply to your enquiry in the pages 
of the present number, you will certainly do so inour next. We expect, ‘‘ before going to 
press,” an article on the subject. 

Srvprp Tom.—Not so stupid. We are not surprised at your perplexity: evet'y one 
advertises the best in the market ; and as it is impossible that more than one can be 
truly so described, the absurdity of such a statement is patent enough. However, to 
you we will suggest that you should procuressome of Nos. 4, 7, and 8, on your list, 
which are all very good, but differ somewhat in working. Try which of these suits you 
best and stick to that one. 

—See reply to ‘ Inquirer.” 

Nortu Lonpon Puorograpuic ASSOCIATION. — Owing to a press of matter, and the 
late hour at which the copy hed us, our report of Wednesday's meeting is left over. 

x‘ Several matters for criticism which we haye reccived are necessarily postponed. 
We have been obliged to give extra space in this number, and yet want room; besides 
which we haye not yet had sufficient time to study properly the subjects omitted, in 
order to give a report according to their merits. 
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Waatrvrer may haye been the case with the first two meetings 
of the Photographie Society for the present session, that held 
on Tuesday, the 3rd instant, was a decided success. ‘The paper 
read was by Mr. Hardwich, and it appeared to give general, not 
to say universal satisfaction; which is not surprising, seeing that, 
as usual with this gentleman’s productions, the matter was both 
interesting and instructive, dealing more with principles than 
with practice, though the latter element was by no means over- 
looked. The discussion was both animated and much more to 
the purpose than is sometimes the case, less digression than 
usual having been indulged in; yet, for all that, the sitting did 
not terminate until some time past ten o'clock. There were 
various matters exhibited — amongst them Mr. Smartt’s portable 
dark tent, with some recent improvements, which Mr. Heath 
described; a number of negatives by Mr. Barnes, taken upon 
dry collodion, with some sort of written description, which 
nobody had time or opportunity to read, appended to one or two 
of them ; and some indifferent positive proofs labelled calotypes, 
which were not described. 'There were also on the table some 
of Mr. Russell Sedgfield’s beautiful stereographs, which needed 
no description; and some carbon prints by M. Joubert, which 
the producer declined to describe —altogether producing an 
effect “ more easily imagined than* described,” 

We have at length experienced.some curiosity to know by 
what method of procedure a carbon print can be produced, that 
is, such carbon prints as were exhibited by M. Joubert, which 
we are ready to admit were very good, more nearly approaching 
to silver prints than any that we have hitherto seen. The lights 
were clear, the half tones delicate, and the shadows intense—not 
quite so transparent as might be desired, but still good, There 
was one peculiarity that we should like to have accounted for, 
viz., the sides of the picture were transposed, some letters 
visible on a bill requiring to be read from right to left. We 
understood M. Joubert to have asserted that the proofs were 
absolutely light-printed by direct contact with the negative, or 
we might have inferred that they were obtained by an impres- 
sion haying been first transferred to metal or stone, from which 
copies were procured by some kind of chemical printing — a 
highly useful application no doubt, but still not a solution of 
the problem of carbon photographic printing, as generally 
understood. It is possible that, in using the term “negative,” 
M. Joubert meant thereby simply the glass original which he 
employed in succession for each of his proofs, but that it was 
in reality a transmitted positive — in this case the problem may 
really have been solved, and we may be much nearer to a revo- 
lution as regards silver printing than most of us are inclined to 
expect. ‘Two very important steps in advance have been 
attained — the rendering of halftone and cleanliness of the 
lights, these having been the two greatest stumbling-blocks 
hitherto existent in this branch of photography. 

While on this subject, we may venture to make a few com- 
ments upon some specimens not very long ago issued by a 
contemporary, and purporting to be photographic carbon prints 
by Mr. Pouncy, from a negative by Dr. Diamond. It is not a 
little singular that these have also their sides reversed with 
regard to the original, and that the negative is simply a copy of 
an old engraving in dine, in which there is absolutely not a 


particle of halftone. Moreover, on comparing the copy and the 
original, we find that the lines are much thicker and coarser in 
the former —in short, they look very much as if they were 
lithographed, a fact which, taken with the reversal in position, 
appears highly probable. We are also credibly informed that 
an able chemist has very carefully tested a print for oxide of 
chromium, nota trace of which he éan detect, and taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, we are of opinion that 
the assertion of the proofs issued haying been obtained by Mr. 
Pouncy’s process is not made without some arriere pensée— 
obtained by a process of some kind by Mr. Pouncy, though not 
by the process already claimed and published by him. ‘This is 
a matter that we think calls for some distinct and unmistakable 
assertion from Mr. Pouncy. Carbon prints they are no doubt in 
one sense, but we believe them to be also lithographs. 


ee 


ON COLLODION FOR THE DRY PROCESSES. 
By T. F. Harpwica. 
(Read at the Meeting of the London Photographic Society, January 3, 1860.1 

In the first attempts to prepare a collodion suitable for dry pro- 
cesses it was found that there were. advantages in making use of 
materials like rotten cambric, shreds of filtering paper, old lint, and 
other like substances in which the cellulose has undergone partial 
disintegration by the action of chlorine, caustic alkalies, &c.; a 
pappy und broken-up structure of collodion being more easily 
obtainable in that way than by working with the fine cotton wool 
as it exists in the raw material. Nothing, however, will be said in 
the present paper on the use of these bodies, since it is now well 
established that both uniformity of product and stability of collo- 
dion are, to a great extent, sacrificed by their employment; and 
further, that the fibre of linen, being chemically different from that 
of cotton, does not yield a similar quality of collodion. All must 
be done, therefore, with the best cotton wool, and we must look to 
the nitro-sulphuric acid for bringing about the physical and chemi- 
cal modifications which are required. 

The first experiment which gave me a clear idea of the rationale 
of producing collodion suitable for dry processes was made at the 
time when so much was said of Gaine’s process for making vege- 
table parchment. It occurreé to me to try how this modified 
cellulose would succeed in the preparation of pyroxyline, and I 
therefore cut a piece of paper into several slips, and floated them 
upon the diluted oil of vitriol for varying periods of time —five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, forty seconds, and so forth, afterwards washing 
with water, and drying each piece perfectly. The shrinking and 
toughness of the paper appeared to increase with the time on the 
acid, and, in the case of the pieces last removed, there was a pecu- 
liar jelly-like feeling whilst they remained in the washing-water, 
as if a chemical change had commenced. Now these pieces: of 
parchmentised paper, on being subsequently dipped in nitro-sul- 
phuric acid at 130°, all yielded pyroxyline soluble in ether and 
alcohol; but there was a marked difference in the quality of the 
collodions go made, for whilst the earlier samples gave a fine and 
tough film, the later ones —those left longest on the sulphuric 
acid — produced a collodion which is known as powdery, rubbing 
up under the finger like soft soap, and adhering very tenaciously 
to the glass. The inference was, that the parchment collodion 
resulted from the first or action proper of the sulphuric acid, and 
that the powdery pyroxyline was due to a subsequent. or disinte- 
grating effect of the same acid, which perhaps might be a partial 
change into dextrine. At the time, it seemed to me logical to 
draw the above conclusion, but facts haye since come to light 
which show that it ig not entirely correct. 
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Modifying Action of Sulphuric Acid. 


When it became evident that the sulphuric acid exerted a modi- 
fying action in the manufacture of pyroxyline, the next question 
was, whether a mixture of oil of vitriol and nitric acid could be 
made in such proportions as to produce at once the full effect, and 
so to yield a product corresponding to that which is obtained when 
the fibre is first parchmentised, and afterwards made into a substi- 
tution-compound by nitric acid. If this were possible, the action 
of the sulphuric acid must precede that of the nitric acid, because, 
although it is easy to make the vegetable parchment into pyroxy- 
line, yet pyroxyline, once formed, cannot afterwards be changed in 
properties by immersion in diluted oil of vitriol, but is protected 
and remains in the acid without shrinking. Therefore, in order to 
give the preponderance to the sulphuric acid, we make the bulk of 
that acid relatively greater, and in this way the parchment quality 
of collodion may be obtained. 

If, however, the theory above propounded were correct, that the 
action of the oil of vitriol has two stages, a condensing and a dis- 
integrating stage, it ought to be quite possible to prepare the 
porous or soapy pyroxyline in the same acid mixture which is 
found to answer for the parchment pyroxyline, and especially 
since we have it in our power to increase the action of the acids 
by raising the temperature. Experiments, however, afterwards proved 
that the mixture of three measures of oil of vitriol to one of nitric 
acid was not the best for preparing the most powdery kind of film, 
and that no increase in temperature or alteration in the proportion 
of water sufficed to give the desired result. Nothing remained, 
therefore, but to consider the theory afresh, and on doing go the 
weak point soon came to light, viz., that I had overlooked an effect 
of the nitric acid, not hitherto described, and that, to produce the 
pulverulent state of film in perfection in one mizture, the nitric acid 
ought to be in excess over the sulphuric. It appeared, however, 
that the most complete disintegration resulted when the nitric 
acid was brought to bear upon a material which had previously 
been acted on to the full extent by oil of vitriol; and this explains 
why, in the experiments with the strips of parchment paper, the 

- latter samples of collodion were so entirely porous, viz., those pro- 
duced from the material which was at the verge of transition into 
dextrine before it entered the nitric acid. 


Preparation of either kind of Pyroxyline at will. 


Having perfected the theory, it now corresponds with the experi- 
mental results, and either quality of collodion becomes obtainable 
at will; for if in a mixture of three measures of oil of vitriol, one 
of pure nitric acid of 1:45, and rather more than three-quarters of 
a part of water, there be immersed cotton, at 150° F., the fine 
transparent, tough material containing a minimum quantity of the 
peroxide of nitrogen is prepared; to convert which into the pow- 
dery pyroxyline we have only to dry it, and dip it for an instant 
in a mixture of the same acids, and at 150°, but with the propor- 
tions reversed, viz., three measures of nitric acid to one of sul- 
phuric, in place of three of sulphuric to one of nitric, the water in 
the formula being omitted. 

In this process a very short immersion of a few seconds suffices, 
and there is not much loss from solution; the pyroxyline does not 
gelatinise in the hot nitric acid, and can afterwards be easily 
washed in water; but it loses. nearly all its tenacity, and flies 
about in dust when it is dried and rubbed by the finger. Its pro- 
perties undergo an important change as regards the action of sol- 
vents, for whereas it was before unacted upon by absolute alcohol 
in the cold, it now liquifies into a gummy mass on treatment 
with this liquid. In collodion the properties differ widely from 
those of the parchment pyroxyline, the latter setting firmly and 
quickly upon the glass, but the former being nearly deficient in 
power of setting, so that, if the proportions of the ether and alco- 
hol remain the same, when you allow five seconds in the one case 
before dipping the coated plate in the bath, sixty seconds would 
be required in the other. The parchment pyroxyline forms a 
somewhat opalescent film on dipping in the bath if the collodion 
be only moderately iodised, but the powdery pyroxyline produces 
a dense and creamy film under the same circumstances. If these 
films be washed with water and dried, the former has a varnished 
appearance, and may be rubbed with the finger without injury, but 
the latter is lustreless, and seems to exhibit the iodide upon the 
surface rather than in the substance of the film. When the sensi- 


tive plates are washed with water, and reared upon blotting-paper 
to drain, the parchment collodion soon assumes a condition. in 
which it is not easily wetted, but the pulverulent film remaing 
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without much change, and a solution of albumen or developing 
fluid flows quite up to the edge, without receiving any check. 

Although the effect produced upon the pyroxyline by the second 
treatment with hot nitric acid is so remarkable, we cannot suppose 
that any fresh peroxide of nitrogen is imparted to the fibre; three 
measures of nitric acid of 1-45, when mixed with one measure of 
oil of vitriol, produce a weaker nitro-sulphuric acid than is usually 
employed in the manufacture of pyroxyline, as may be proved by 
the immersion of cotton wool. The wool is rendered soluble at a 
temperature of 150°, but the film becomes cloudy on drying, and 
the pyroxyline itself burns in the manner of the compound made 
in weak acids. It dissolves also in hot glacial acetic acid, a pro- 
perty which Mr. Hadow mentions as peculiar to the weakest of 
the two substitution-compounds available for photography. This 
pyroxyline, which is made in one acid only, does not however cor- 
respond exactly to the other, prepared, as before said, in two differ- 
ent mixtures, although the state of dilution of the nitric acid in 
the two mixtures is nearly the same; for not only is that which 
has been acted upon by the oil of vitriol in addition to the nitric 
acid more broken up, but it yields a very limpid, structureless col- 
jodion, which adheres firmly to the glass. 


Lifects Contrasted. 


We now pass on to examine the action of these collodions in the 
dry processes, taking in preference those of Taupenot and Fother- 
gill; and I may mention that the majority of my experiments have 
been made with the Fothergill process, inasmuch as the plates 
are readily prepared, and show very characteristic differences in 
development. It was stated by Dr. Norris, in his early papers on 
the dry process, that a powdery structure of collodion allowed a 
ready penetration by liquids, and so favoured quick development. 
This may be true to a certain extent; but, in my own experience, 
Ihave found that energy of development depends much upon other 
causes independent of physical structure. On comparing the horny 
parchment collodion with that in which the film is made porous in 
the mode previously described, it is evident that both yield feeble 
images when newly iodised, but that the powdery collodion does 
So especially; not that this image develops more slowly —on 
the coutrary, it comes out rather rapidly, but it has a peculiar 
grey tone, such as would be produced by nitric acid in the bath. 
This metallic aspect of the image depends upon the pyroxyline, 
and has nothing to do with imperfect washing or impurities in any 
form, which should be carefully guarded against in an investigation 
like the present. The weaker the acid, and the more powdery the 
film in consequence, the worse the defect, and, in reflecting on the 
cause, I was led at length to attribute it in part to the peculiar 
manner in which the iodide is precipitated in a film of this structure, 
for on one occasion the whole picture dissolved off into the fixing 
bath, leaving the collodion intact upon the glass, thus rendering it 
evident that the iodide of silver was not imprisoned by the pyroxy- 
line in the usual manner, but simply rested upon its surface. ‘To 
overcome this, the same pyroxyline was dissolved in a mixture 
consisting principally of ether, with only a small quantity of alcohol 
in the absolute state, and iodised with the cadmium compounds ia 
preference to those of the alkalies. By this proceeding a more 
contractile film was obtained, which bore rubbing without losing 
its iodide, and on trial it was found that the intensity of the image 
was decidedly increased, a brown tone having taken the place of the 
grey. 

As the question of colour and intensity of image is of importance, 
I shall not leave it without making a few more remarks. Why 
would the fact of the iodide of silver resting merely upon the sur- 
face of the film in the case of the powdery collodion be calculated 
to lessen the density? Probably because the pyroxyline made in 
the way which I recommend is-not altogether inert to the salts’of 
silver, but has somewhat of that action which we find possessed by 
albumen and many other organic bodies, of increasing the intensity 
of the developed image. This position 1am quite able to maintain; 
and if we allow it to be true, it suggests the importance of having 
the iodide zm the film as well as upon the surface. 

We now pass on to consider the effect of keeping the collodion 
for a time in the iodised state before using it and I may mention 
that in the experiments a portion of bromide was associated with 
the iodide, not only because it has a more decided action in carrying 
down organic matter, and fixing it upon the film, but also because 
the use of bromide in the dry processes does not retard the develop- 
ment or make the image metallic, as it does in the wet. The bro- 
mide and iodide of ammonium and cadmium in the proportions used 
for positive collodion form a mixture yery proper for the purpose. 
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The horny collodion newly iodised is extremely sensitive in 
Fothergill’s process, but the image develops somewhat feebly, 
and with a long-focus lens in a subdued light there would be a 
want of contrast. This condition of collodion does not allow of too 
much washing before the albumen is laid on; otherwise the above- 
mentioned defects increase and the development becomes difficult 
to manage. Old iodised collodion differs in this respect from new: 
there is more decision and contrast in the picture, and supposing 
the preparation to be in a certain state, the plate may be washed 
rather freely with water previous to the application of the albumen, 
without interfering much with the intensity. This, therefore, is the 
point to which my attention was directed, 

Organic Decomposition. 

Whatever be the exact nature ofthe change which takes place 
in collodion after iodising with the alkaline iodides, we cannot 
doubt that in its essential features it consists in the pyroxyline dis- 
placing a portion of the base, and in some manner neutralising it. 
We therefore strive to imitate this change by adding a portion 
of free alkali to the collodion; and, as far as my own observations 
extend, the effect of all the alkalies and alkaline carbonates is 
nearly the same, photographically speaking. If there be a differ- 
ence, it is rather in point of time and in rapidity of action than in 
any more essential particular. 

Taking a sample of the horny collodion, made as before de- 
scribed, I add to each six drachms, two drachms of absolute alcohol 
in which has been dissolved a quarter of a grain of pure potash 
free from carbonate. The liquid immediately becomes ropy, and, 
with a less proportion of alcohol, semi-gelatinous. In a very short 
time, however, the ropiness goes off and the collodion is then rather 
more limpid than previously to the use of the potash. At this 
stage, a few drops of an alcoholic solution of nitrate of silver, added 
to a small portion of the collodion in a test tube, produce a white 
turbidity. If the cloudiness should be white at first but after- 
wards assume an olive-brown tint, a portion of the potash still re- 
mains in the collodion in a free state. Perhaps the safer plan 
will be to allow the action to continue for twenty-four hours, after 
which the precipitate produced with nitrate of silver will be quite 
white, and it then remains only to dissolve in each ounce five 
grains of iodide of cadmium and one grain of bromide of ammonium. 
If these proportions should produce a blue film, to which there is 
always a tendency in collodion haying undergone decomposition, 
they may be increased. 

The photographic properties of collodion modified in this way 
are very remarkable, and, on making trial of it in the dry pro- 
cesses, we see at once that an important change has been pro- 
duced. The tendency to active development is so strong in 
Fothergill’s process, that it matters very little in this respect how 
far the washing is carried before putting on the albumen; for, even 
if the free nitrate of silver be fully removed by copious treatment 
with distilled water, there is no difficulty in obtaining a dense 
picture. In the oxymel process, the plates develop with a bloom 
and ruby red colour, like wet collodion, and are in danger of 
running into red sgolarisation. I notice also a clearness and 
briltiancy in the image, such as usually accompanies a state of film 
giving intense development; the action of the reducing agent 
seems so strongly determined towards those parts of the film which 
have been touched by light that it expends itself, and hence the 
shadows are preserved in a state of transparency. 

There is one objection to the use of alkali in the manner now 
advised, viz., that the collodion is rendered very tender. The 
state produced cannot properly be called powdery, a more correct 
term would be rotten. If ammonium compounds are afterwards 
used in iodising, the film, already weakened as far as it will bear, 
sometimes gives way, whilst, if cadmium salts are substituted, the 
adhesion to the glass is lessened and the collodion wrinkles during 
development. This tendency may be overcome by applying a 
preliminary coating to the glass, after which the working of the 
collodion is everything that could be desired. Those who are con- 
versant with the peculiarities of the different kinds of collodion 
employed in the wet process will readily understand that the state 
of film now under discussion sometimes fails in rendering the half- 
tones, and that a hard quality of picture may be produced, unless 
the proper conditions are understood. 

Before passing on to consider further the chemical nature of the 
changes which take place by the action of alkalies on collodion, it 
may be well to observe how cautious we should be in recom- 
mending any new step in photography without stating all the con- 
ditions. The addition of potash, for instance, is a most hazardous 
proceeding, and one which may bring disappointment. The mode 


of preparing the pyroxyline must be taken into account, since 
some kinds are much tougher than others, and will resist a larger 
quantity of alkali without becoming limpid. This I show by taking 
three kinds of collodion —a, from parchment pyroxyline — 6, from 
cotton wool immersed in hot and weak nitric acid, with minimum 
of sulphuric acid —c, from pyroxyline made out of calico. On 
adding a similar quantity of alcoholic solution of potash to each, 
the first becomes glairy and subsequently liquifies to the proper 
consistence, turning at the same time slightly yellow. The second 
remains colourless, and precipitates a thick white substance, above 
which floats a limpid liquid almost free from dissolved pyroxyline. 
The third behaves differently from either, being liquid from the 
first, and not passing through the ropy stage. | 

The action of potash upon pyroxyline is decidedly complex, and, 
although Mr. Hadow has interpreted it under certain conditions, it 
does not appear to me that the reactions are the same when the 
alkali is employed in a minute quantity and at a low temperature, 
asl advise. One thing, however, is clear, that, under all circum 
stances, nitrite of the base is formed, and indeed I have seen definite 
crystals of nitrite of potash in residues of iodised collodion after 
fourteen months’ keeping. ra 

An alkaline nitrite, such as that of potash or soda, precipitates 
a white compound with nitrate of silver, and this substance is only 
sparingly soluble in water. Therefore, if we suppose a collodion 
to contain a nitrite in addition to iodide, the film, after removal 
from the bath, may be expected to bear a very large amount of 
washing without entirely losing its soluble silver salt. ‘The effect 
of nitrite in the wet process is to accelerate development, and to 
increase the contrast between the extreme tints. I find that it 
acts in the same manner in the dry process; and hence it may 
prove of service in some cases. 


Modifying Action on Chlorides. 


Collodion containing nitrite, even to saturation, does not producé 
the same decision of image as that to which potash has been added. 
This I attribute in part to the fact of organic decomposition of the 
pytoxyline being produced by the potash, which renders it more 
difficult to wash out all the soluble silver salt. The subject isa 
difficult one, and needs more investigation, but I will mention 4 
few facts which bear upon it. There are organic substances which 
produce no precipitate in solution of nitrate of silver, and yet can 
be shown to combine with it in a loose and ill-defined way. One 
of these bodies is gelatine, as the Committee which reported on the 
subject at the late meeting of the British Association has shown. 
Ifa sheet of gelatine be dipped in a nitrate bath, no subsequent 
washing will altogether cleanse it from the nitrate of silver; on 
the other hand, gelatine will withdraw nitrate of silver from its 
aqueous solution, and appropriate it to itself. The substance pro- 
duced may be termed “ gelatino-nitrate of silver,” and one of its 
properties is, that it has the characteristic bitter metallic taste, 
but gives no precipitate with a minute quantity of chloride of 
sodium. I find also that powdered gum-arabic, on being digested 
in alcoholic solution of nitrate of silver, retains some of the nitrate 
most obstinately; for if the gum be dissolved in water (after 
repeated boiling with fresh portions of spirit until nothing more 
can be extracted), the solution has a strong bitter taste, and 
remains clear for a time on the addition of chloride of sodium. A 
third experiment was conducted as follows :— pyroxyline of that 
kind which has been fully acted on by the sulphuric acid in the 
process of manufacture, and which the experience of photographers 
shows to give an unusually intense image in the negative, was 
soaked for one hour in an alcoholic solution of nitrate of silver, in 
the dark: it was then washed very carefully in about twenty 
changes of distilled water, the washing being continued long after 
all traces of free nitrate of silver had disappeared ; nevertheless, 
this pyroxyline, on being dissolved in ether and alcohol, gave a 
brown turbidity with hydrosulphate of ammonia, and on being 
treated with salt remained nearly clear at first, but afterwards 
became slowly opalescent.* It must be confessed that the above 
experiments are, with the exception of that in which gelatine is 
used, of an extremely delicate nature, and could not safely be 
depended upon if taken alone; viewed, however, as corroborative 
of other undoubted facts, they are interesting, and since the pho- 
tographic and the chemical results tally so exactly with each other, 


* A pure solution of nitrate of silver throws down a precipitate immediately, with 
chloride of sodium ; but when these organic substances are present, either no precipi- 
tation whatever occurs, or the liquid remains clear fora time and afterwards becomes: 
gradually opalescent. In the same manner, collodion prepared from that kind of 
pyroxyline of which we have been speaking may contain a weighable quantity of 
chloride of cadmium, and yet on dipping in the bath no precipitate may be produced, 
the film remaining clear and transparent. i 
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we may safely affirm that, although pyroxyline is usually viewed 
as indifferent to salts of silver, yet that there are some varieties of 
that substance which are more or less organic in their reactions; 
and, further, that any sample of pyroxyline, after undergoing partial 
decomposition by action of alkalies, will abstract a portion of 
nitrite of silver from the bath, independent of the presence of 
nitrite, chloride, or iodide. Pyroxyline, in this state, takes its 
place as the lowest member of that class of photographic sub- 
stances containing albumen, &c., all of which are useful in pro- 
cesses where the plate is washed with water previous to its expo- 
sure in the camera. 

At the outset of this investigation I had hoped to perfect a 
method of purely dry collodion without arty preservative substance 
applied to the surface of the film, but at present I am not so 
sanguine of being able todo so. The principal defect of Fother- 
gill’s process is the slowness of development, which appears to be 
due in part to the film drying up,’ and not recovering its porous 
condition on being wetted. Gum or gelatine prevents this, for, 
although the film shrinks, as before, on drying, yet when water is 
applied, it returns to the spongy or villous state which it had on 
first leaving the bath, and the development is accelerated. The 
experiments which I have made confirm all that Dr. Norris has 
advanced, but they lead us a step further, for it is now impossible 
to deny that these preservative substances have a chemical as well 
as a mechanical action, and that the colour and general aspect of 
the image will vary with the particular organic substance which 
is selected. 


eee 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE OF THE VARIOUS 
KINDS OF COLLODION, 
By Mr, Ex1or. 
[Read at the Meeting of the London Photographic Society, January 3, 1860.) 


AuttHoucH I have not had much experience in the various dry 


some operators find a difficulty in coating large plates with this 
kind of collodion, but I think it is due to their method of manipulating. 
I have seen some persons, directly they have covered a glass, 
pour off the collodion, and tipping the plate into a vertical position, 
hold it so, merely rocking it from side to side, until the collodion 
has set, consequently the collodion drags and sets in ridges, 
disintegrating the film, and giving the iodide a granular appear- 
ance on the lower half of the plate; instead of which, if the plate 
be tipped at a low ‘angle not more than forty-five degrees and 
gradually lowered, and as the film sets, running the finger, or, 
better still, a roll of bibulous paper along the edge, a ridge of 
not more than one-eighth of an inch will be left, which will be lost 
in the slide. Ido not mean to,;say the same thickness of collodion 
should be used for small as for large plates, or that the season of 
the year should not be taken into account ; but it will be found the 
nearer the collodion approaches to this state the better it will be 
for all wet pictures. The proof of a good collodion I hold to be 
this: that when under-exposed it will give a weak impression all 
over; with more exposure, one a little stronger, and with sufficient 
exposure at least approaching to the contrast of nature, the middle 
tints getting stronger, while the high lights remain the same; with 
over-exposure universal solarisation, that no matter how long it 
has been iodised, it will work still in the same manner, only requir- 
ing longer exposure. A bad collodion, on the contrary, gives only a 
weak picture when newly iodised; when older, strong high lights 
which a longer exposure only renders more opaque; and with weak 
middle tints, never with any exposure getting much stronger than 
a positive. 
I now return to the porous collodion. It appears from what I 
have already said, and from Mr. Hardwich’s experiments, that 
even this is not fit for the dry process, for unfortunately the more 
gelatinous is the film, the more it shrinks in drying, and is less able 
to recover itself afterwards for the development. Dr. Hill Norris’s 
process is not so bad in this respect as Fothergill’s, but the plates 
are much more difficult to prepare and dry evenly; they are also 


processes, having only tried them during part of one season, [ 
found, from the uncertainty of working in the dark, the consequent 
loss of time was more expensive than the hire of a boy to carry 
the few extra things required for the wet process; yet, having 
given my attention for some time to the manufacture of collodion, 
I may be allowed to say a few words on the chemistry of this most 
useful article. 

Collodion, then, although it is susceptible of an infinite number 
of modifications, from variations in the acids and their temperature, 
proportions of the solvents and the iodides employed, yet appears 
to me but to exist in three distinct forms:— 1st. The hard horny 
film, with a glazed surface, in which the iodide of silver is im- 
prisoned, so that neither the light nor the developer can penetrate, 
giving, when freshly iodised, a weak picture all over, and after it 
has been kept some time, intense high lights and weak middle 
tints, with almost any lengths of exposure. This sort is totally 
unfit for any description of photography. 

2ndly. The extremely porous film produced from old rags, 
paper, &c., exposed to acids at a high temperature, but which 
Mr. Hardwich has shown this evening can be formed by a more 
certain and uniform process. In this film the atoms of iodide of 
silver are in close contact, and adhere together something similarly 
to the particles of the iodide precipitated in a glass measure, or 
better still, to the chloride, which, when allowed to settle down in 
the dark, and is then exposed to the light, little more than the 
surface es on, and oe it will only give a weak 

icture. I shall return to this variety again presently. w 

Fnished with the next and last. choi Ha coue Year es epare 

3rdly. The extremely gelatinous and slightly porous film, 
is made by the first process of Mr. Hardwich — namely, by expos- 
ing the best cotton wool at a moderate temperature to the mixed 
acids, with excess of diluted sulphuric acid, then dissolving with 
as large an excess of the strongest alcohol as possible, and iodising 
with mixed iodides of cadmium and potassium. It is a singular 
fact, which has before been noticed, that the iodide of potassium 
which alone is sparingly soluble in strong alcohol, readily dissolves 
when the two salts are triturated together before being put into 
the spirit, or the cadmium salt first dissolved, and the powdered 
potassium salt afterwards. The reason is, I believe, that a double 
and more soluble salt is formed. The film from this collodion is 
in a more expanded state, and the particles of iodide are separated 
similarly to the particles of sand in a new sponge, which to the 
touch feels gritty everywhere, but when washed out are in a very 


This 


small proportion; consequently, with this kind of film the light can 
I am aware that 


penetrate, and it gives a more intense picture. 


much more liable to blister, but then they expand better afterwards 
and develop more readily. I think a mixture of the two, or the 
addition of two ar three grains of gelatine to the albumen of 
Fothergill’s might be an improvement, and cause the plates to 
develop more quickly. It is in consequence of not readily pro- 
ducing intensity that Mr. Hardwich has been obliged to bring 
about a decomposition of the pyroxyline with potash, forming an 
organic salt with that alkali to afterwards act on the silver. It 
has been doubted by some, whether such salts, as albuminate of 
silver, &c., do exist at all, and whether they are not rather the 
mere imagination of some chemical brain: that such do exist I 
think can be easily proved. It was only at the close of the last 
session of this society, that we were all startled by a gentleman, 
well known as a manufacturer of first-class chemicals (Mr. 
Williams), announcing that in distilling the residues of old collodion 
he had found a large quantity of oxalic acid, most likely in the 
state of an alkaline oxalate, which he separated by decomposing 
into oxalate of lime; but our wonder will cease when we reflect 
that all the organic radicles, such as amide, oxainide, acetyle, &c., 
consists of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, which we have in pyroxy- 
line, with the addition of nitrogen also, and which are liable to be 
found on the decomposition of the unstable materials of which 
collodion is composed. A case in point will illustrate the part an 
organic element can take in a process. In a portrait establishment 
where I was lately at work, we endeavoured to obtain greater 
intensity on plates developed with iron, by coating the plate pre- 
viously with albumen, by the plan of Mr. Law. At first it did not 
promise much success ; but after a few days we were surprised to 
find a very great increase of intensity, fully equal to that obtained 
by pyrogallic acid: in a few days after the bath caused fogging all 
over the plate, and a new one was prepared, when the result was 
precisely as before, the intensity only appearing after the bath had 
been in use some days. Happening to run short of coated plates, 
an uncoated one was used, when the result was equally good: it 
then struck us that it must have been the albumen in the bath 
which caused the effect; and to prove this, a new bath was prepared, 
having the white of an egg beaten up with the water of which the 
bath was made. This answered admirably, and some beautiful 
pictures were taken; but the bath so rapidly produced “fogging,” 
that it was obliged to be given up, though with regret. 

There is thus no doubt of the action of these organic elements, 
viz., that they not only play the part of acids and form salts, but 
also double salts with the iodides, bromides, &c., of silver. The 
study of the exact nature of collodion and its decomposition affords 


a fine field for the experimental chemist, but it requires intense 
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perseverance ; for when we think we have grasped a point, dozens 
of others start up, and what we think and hope is the end of our 
labours is in truth but the beginning. 
Bligh aie GS arcane 
ON FIXING POSITIVE PROOFS. 
By MM. Davayne and Grrarp. 


By “fixing” a photographic proof is understood the means of ren- 
dering it unchangeable in appearance and condition. ‘To arrive at 
this result, the proof, upon being taken out of the pressure-frame, 
is submitted to the action of various solutions, which resemble each 
other in the dissolving action they exercise upon the argentine com- 
pounds insoluble in water, which constitute the sensitive coating. 
This operation is accompanied with three different kinds of phe- 
nomena: the non-impressed parts of the proof, which if exposed to 
light would become quickly darketed, acquire the property of 
remaining colourless; a change of colour always takes place in 
the proof, and the intensity of the tones of the proof is frequently 
weakened. 
From these three points of view the fixing, to be perfect, should 
present clear and definite qualities. 
1st. The fixing agent must remove from the paper all the sensi- 
tive substance that has not been acted upon by light, so 
that the subsequent action of light cannot modify the effect 
obtained. 
2nd. It must not leave upon the proof any substance capable of 
acting either immediately or subsequently on the substances 
of which it is composed, or of altering their various pro- 
portions. 
3rd. It must exercise no action upon the colourless portions; or, 
at least, if it attacks the coloured parts it must do so only 
very feebly, and preserve all the delicacy of the half-tones. 
A small number of substances are successfully employed with 
this object; the value of each under these three points of view 
will be examined in succession, after endeavouring first to establish 
the theory of fixing itself. 


Theory of Fixing.—When a proof is removed, after exposure, 
from the printing-frame, it usually appears covered with rich pur- 
ple and violet tones, formed of different substances, the nature of 
which has previously been made known. They are—free chloride 
of silver, free nitrate of silver in excess, upon which the light has 
not acted, and which consequently does not belong to the coloured 
parts of the proof. There is also metallic silver, and also that 
argento-organic compound of variable colours the influence of 
which is so great in the production of a proof. 

The different nature of these four substances causes them to 
play very different parts when submitted to the different fixing 
agents. The first two undergo, under the influence of these agents, 
certain actions, the nature of which will be explained, but which 
ultimately result in a complete solution. Chemists are all agreed 
upon this point: the fixing agents remove the unchanged salts of 
silver. But there is not the same harmony of opinion as to the 
parts the fixing agents play in connection with the coloured por- 
tions of the proof. This disagreement may be easily explained. 

The operation of “ fixing” is in fact accompanied by a remark- 
able fact well known to all photographers. At the moment the 
proof is immersed in the fixing solution, whatever it may be, it is 
quickly deprived of its violet tint, which is changed into a brick- 
red colour or an orange-red, varying according to the fixing 
agent; but all differing clearly and strikingly from the original 
tint of the proof. 

Various theories have been proposed to explain the nature of 
this change. The first is, that the proof is formed of sub-chloride 
of silver, Ag? Cl., which the fixing agent decomposes, and trans- 
forms partly into soluble chloride of silver, and partly into metallic 
silver which forms the proof. This theory is not tenable; for we 
find on the one hand that the positive proof does not contain sub- 
chloride of silver, while on the other it appears difficult to admit 
that the metallic silver precipitated can vary, not in the quality of 
its tones, but even in their nature. 

When it was understood that, among the organic matters con- 
stituting the sheet of paper or its coating, there was one which 
influenced the result, a basis for ingenious theories was sought for 
in the modification it experienced; but they were not confirmed by 
experiment. 

By some it was thought that the fixing agent decomposed the 
sub-chloride of silver, setting the silver free, and thus uniting with 
the organic matter formed the coloured combination comprising 
the proof. This modification of the first theory is no more admis- 
sible than the theory itself. For, 1st, there is no sub-chloride of 


silver on the proof. 2nd. The argento-organic combination exists 
before the fixing agent has intervened, when the light alone has 
acted. In fact, the coloured precipitate formed under the influence 
of the luminous action in a solution containing chloride of silver, 
nitrate of silver, starch, or gelatine, contains the organic matter 
insolubilised even before it is submitted to the action of any re- 
agent whatever. 

Others say that the argento-organic combination exists before 
the action of the fixing agent; for according to the nature and 
strength of the sizing, so will be the colour of the proofs when 
removed from the printing-frame; but under the influence of the 
fixing agent the combination is destroyed, and metallic silver is 
set free. Like the other two theories, this also is incorrect; for, as 
we have shown, the argento-organic combination still exists after 
the action of the fixing agent; for the precipitate, fixed and well 
washed, still contains organic matter. On the other hand, the 
proof taken upon unsized paper, containing only metallic silver, is 
grey after it is fixed, and not red, as it would be if the silver was in 
presence of sizing. ‘Therefore the organic matter exists in combi- 
nation with the silver. 

These theories, therefore, do not really explain the marked 
change of tint which characterises the action of the fixing agent. 
We must seek the explanation of this phenomenon in quite a dif- 
ferent direction. 

When we consider that if the image consists of metallic silver, 
the latter serves only as a canvas or support to the picture, 
and constitutes as it were a flat tint, upon which the argento- 
organic material groups itself in vigourous coloured tones, we are 
led to seek in a modification of the latter the cause of the change 
in tint produced by the fixing agent. Now, if we consider the 
nature of the fixing agents employed — hyposulphite of soda, solu- 
tion of ammonia, cyanide of potassium, &c. — we remark that they 
all possess an alkaline reaction. We also know that the alka- 
lies have the property of making the various substances employed 
in sizing swell up, or hydrating: this is particularly the case with 
starch. Starting from this point, we are led to think that from 
the moment of immersion in the fixing solution the latter exercises 
an alkaline reaction upon the sizing, making it to swell, and caus- 
ing the argento-organic combination already formed by the action 
of light to undergo a hydration which euergetically alters its 
colour. It is understood that a chemical hydration, and not merely 
a moistening, takes place; for the new compound thus formed 
possesses a peculiar colour, which is not changed by drying. 

If this hypothesis be correct it can easily be proved. It is easy 
to find in steam from boiling water a substance which, incapable 
of effecting any chemical change upon the salts present, never- 
theless can exercise the same action upon the sizing as an alkali, 
in causing it to swell. Upon exposing to the steam of boiling 
water a violet proof taken upon paper sized with starch, we see it 
instantly take the red tint which it acquires when immersed in a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda or of ammonia. Plunged into 
boiling water it experiences the same change; but immersed in 
cold water it undergoes no sensible alteration, for cold water does 
not cause starch to swell much. 

Experience proves the truth of these facts. A proof taken upon 
paper sized with starch does not change much in tone when taken 
out of the frame and immersed in cold water; but it immediately 
assumes a red tone if it is plunged in boiling water, or simply ex- 
posed to its steam. 

This theory is also confirmed by many observations. If the 
starch becomes hydrated only under the influence of warm water, 
gelatine we know is at length hydrated under the influence of 
cold water. Proofs taken upon Unglish papers which are sized 
with gelatine become red when left for some time in cold water. 
Gelatine therefore plays the same part with cold water that starch 
does with hot. 

Besides, we are satisfied that all the salts that have a feeble 
alkaline reaction, such as phosphate of soda, borax, &c., act in 
the same manner as the ordinary fixing agents, but with much 
less energy. 4 

From the facts stated the theory of fiwing is established in a 
manner that assures us of its correctness and certainty. The fixing 
agent dissolves and removes the silver salts, chlorides or nitrates, 
which are in excess on the paper. It exercises no action upon the 
metallic silver, if employed in what we may call a normal manner, 
that is, during a time and in a state of concentration that none of 
the accessory reactions we shall describe hereafter can take place. 
Lastly, under an alkaline influence it causes a prompt change of 
tint of the sizing, due to hydration, and consequently of the com- . 
bination the latter forms with the silver. Piste 
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A direct experiment will clearly show in what manner the 
argento-organic matter swells, hydrated under the influence of the 
alkalies. If we collect the matter deposited by a mixture of chlo- 
ride and nitrate of silver dissolved in solution of starch, and if after 
being fixed it is left to become reduced by dessication in the open 
air to an elastic metalloid material, and mix it with any fixing 
agent, we see it increase in bulk, becoming at least double in 
volume, while at the same time its tint is modified. Hydrated for 
the first time by the fixing, this material was partially dried; but 
the second contact of the fixing agent made it resume its swelled 
state. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


oe ee oe 
THE POSITIVE COLLODION PROCESS, WITH SOME 
REMARKS ON THE ALABASTRINE PROCHSS. 
By G. Warton Smesoy. 
(Concluded from our last number.) 
FIXING THE IMAGE, 


As it is generally called, or removing the unaltered iodide of 
silver, is better effected, in the positive process, by means of cyanide 
of potassium than by hyposulphite of soda, as there is sometimes 
danger of the picture acquiring a brown tone from sulphur, when 
the latter is used. Cyanide of potassium is also more soluble, and 
consequently more easily removed by washing, than hyposulphite 
ofsoda. The strength is somewhat unimportant, provided that its 
action is not so rapid as to attack the half-tones of the picture 
before it can be rinsed from the surface. From five to ten grains 
to the ounce of water will generally be sufficient to remove the 
iodide in ten or fifteen seconds. 

After a thorough rinsing, I prefer to dry the picture by the aid of 
heat. Not only is it more quickly out of harm’s way from dust, &e., 
but in many cases, I am disposed to think, the tone is better than 
when left to dry spontaneously. 

The picture is now completed, and ready for such finish, by 
backing, varnishing, colouring, &c., as may be determined on. 

In regard to backing, as a general rule I object to black varnish 
for the purpose, as it most frequently very much degrades the tone 
of a picture, one of the chief faults of which is that it is already too 
low in tone, certainly lower in tone than any other class of pic- 
ture. it generally renders the whites grey, lessens the transpa- 
rency of the shadows, and detracts largely from any atmospheric 
effect there may be in the background. Velvet, either black or of 
some dark colour, such as maroon, I prefer. There are cases in 
which black varnish may be used to gain additional depth on some 
parts of the picture, using velvet for the remainder. If black var- 
nish be used, it should never be applied to the collodion film: where 
that is done, I regard the picture as ruined. 

In regard to the kind of transparent varnish to be used on 
the collodion film it is much a matter of taste. To the majority 
of those heavy-bodied varnishes which coat the picture with a 
thick glazy layer of gum I have personally a great distaste. Even 
when freshly applied they lower the whites; and when, as is uni- 
versally the case, the gum has become yellow with age, the pic- 
tures, especially if uncoloured, present a sorry sight. I prefer a 
light-bodied varnish, which, whilst enriching and giving transpa- 
rency to the blacks, leaves the whites almost, if not entirely, as 
dead and white as before varnishing. In any case, I think it wise 
to select a good varnish made by a person whose business it is to 
manufacture such things. Amateur varnish-making I regard as 
a great mistake. 

In regard to colouring collodion positives, tastes differ. For por- 
traiture — and coilodion positives are rarely used for other purposes 
—I think the presence of colour little short of a necessity ; and the 
application of good powder colours with anything like skill often 
converts a ghastly, repulsive effigy into a life-like satisfactory por- 
trait. The colours should, however, be good, and some judgment 
and skill used in their application, otherwise that which was simply 
unattractive becomes disgusting. 

T should have liked to have said something of the management of 
light, position, &c.; but as these appertain to the more extended 
question of portraiture generally, and belong in no particular sense 
to the positive process, I must not enlarge on the subject. I will 
simply refer to the advantages, in regard to artistic effect, to be 
gained in lighting the figure by one principal light, and not by the 
diffused light of a glass-house all round the figure. I prefer to 
have one side of the figure in shadow, regulating the amount of re- 
fective light by the position of a white screen. The background, 
I think, should be quite plain, without objects of any kind intro- 


duced. This, if necessary, can be best done in colouring. A white 
background should be carefully avoided, as well as one too dark. 
A sereen coloured in distemper with a mixture of black and white, 
or brown umber and white, gives an excellent background. If it 
be preferred, a light near the head of the sitter may be introduced 
on the backgrouud, and, if properly managed, gives relief and at- 
mosphere to the picture. 


THE ALABASTRINE PROCESS. 


I must now say a few words on the alabastrine process; but as 
the manufacture of the preparations used involve a trade secret, in 
the maintenance of which there are other interests than my own, I 
must not enter into the subject. My remarks must, therefore, be 
brief, as I regard it as a violation of the privileges of meetings of 
this kind to make use of them for trade purposes. I will briefly 
refer to the characteristics of the pictures, and to the manipulatory 
details of production. In the meantime, I hand for inspection speci- 
mens, uncoloured, coloured, and coloured as non-inverted coloured 
positives. 

A vigorous good positive having been produced, slightly under 
rather than over-exposed—I prefer the first-named of thedevelopers, 
already mentioned, for the purpose — the picture, after fixing, must 
be very thoroughly washed, and sufficient of the alabastrine re- 
developing solution to cover it is then poured over the picture. It 
is then placed on a levelling stand and left for a sufficient time, 
which may be from a quarter of an hour to an hour, depending upon 
the class of picture and the temperature. Its completion is deter- 
mined by the whites of the picture having obtained their utmost 
purity. There is not much danger of the solution remaining too 
long; but there is danger in removing it too soon. In that case, 
not only is the full beauty not obtained, but there is also a danger 
of subsequent discolouration. 

Imay here remark that I remember your excellent*chairman, in 
a very kind notice of a little work of mine—“ The Photographic 
Teacher”—took exception to the phrase “ redeveloping solution.” 
That name was given really to express the idea of further develop- 
ment, asin many cases latent detail, before invisible, is rendered with 
beautiful delicacy by the action of the alabastrine solution. 

The picture having attainedits greatest vigour, is to be thoroughly 
washed and dried, it is then ready to receive the varnish prepared 
for the purpose, which gives richness, depth, and transparency to 
the shadows without in any degree lowering or impairing the 
whites. 

The chief distinction in result between {the alabastrine process 
and the simple process of bleaching by the bichloride of mercury, 
which latter some persons are in the habit of confounding with the 
former, is the absence in the former of the blue coldness which is 
the general characteristic of pictures bleached by the latter means ; 
and the production in its place of pure whites combined with great 
vigour and relief, 

An important feature of pictures produced by the alabastrine 
process is the facility with which they receive powder colours, 
and the brilliant effect which may consequently be produced on 
pictures of such pure tone. Another important feature is the 
permeability of the film, presenting the facility for producing non- 
inverted coloured pictures. In these photographs the powder 
colours being applied on the surface in the usual way are by the 
application of a “ penetrating varnish” made to permeate the film, 
thus suffusing it with colour. The picture then may be viewed on 
the side opposite the film, presenting a brilliantly-coloured non- 
inverted picture, much resembling an enamel painting. It is a 
peculiarity of these pictures that, although varnished with a 
‘penetrating varnish” which is a strong-bodied protective varnish, 
they are in no injurious degree lowered by it, or made blue, as is 
the case generally with bichloride of mercury-bleached pictures 
when varnished. Regarding their merits I will venture to quote 
a few lines from an interesting article in the Art Journal for 
August last — “ Many of the portraits we have examined,” observes 
the writer, “have displayed in a striking manner the correctness of 
this principle of colouring the photographic portrait. With all the 
exquisite finish of the most perfect ivory miniature, these portraits 
possess a perfection which those could never reach. The delicate 
pencil of the sunbeam has drawn with unerring fidelity lines which 
no artist could deseribe with his pencil, consequently the texture 
of every part of the dress, the condition even of the skin, and the 
physical state of ‘each particular hair’ remain preserved so as to 
bear very high magnifying power, whilst the brilliancy of colour 
is given to the whole. An effect is obtained in a few hours upon 
these photographs which could not be reached by days of the most 
laborious application on ivory.” 
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In reference to permanency, on which some question has been 
raised, I may remark that many of the pictures now before you 
have been taken nearly three years, and some of them have stood 
for months in my rooms, without even the protection of glass or 
covering of any kind, without the slightest deterioration. Properly 
manipulated, with proper material, I believe they are quite perma- 
nent. Without this, no photograph is permanent. 

I will conclude by observing that the specimens now in your 
hands are coloured with Newman’s photographic colours, which I 
have always found best either for alabastrine pictures or ordinary 
positives. 

a Ss ari 
NOTICHS OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STHRHOGRAPHS. 
MR. WILSON’S SCOTTISH GEMS. 
(Concluded from page 7.) 
WE now pass to another class of views, a series for which we 
venture to predict a world-wide reputation, containing some of the 
richest gems of Scottish scenery. 

Tue TRossachs AND BEN VENUE FROM ABOVE THE INN (No. 24) is 
one of those sweet calm spots which needs only to be seen to make 
an indelible impression on the memory. The still waters of the 
lake, with its fringe of rich foliage, backed by the rugged side of 
the mountain, and the picturesque bit of building in the foreground, 
seen from between the branches of a couple of noble trees, form 
altogether a most agreeable composition. This is a fit precursor to 
another scene at the Trossachs — 

THE PAss OF BEAL-ACH-NAM-BO, where we get more closely face 
to face with the bold, dark, broken, rocky side of the lofty hills, 
washed at the base by the waters of the lake, which reflect the 
grim outlines with a softened resemblance, while some silver birch 
trees on the right of the spectator partially veil them. 

THE Upper Faris or Fornes, INVERNESSHIRE. — This is a scene of 
magnificent rugged grandeur; tall, grotesquely-formed rocks reach- 
ing to the top of the slide are united by a single arch of brickwork. 
From between the crevices in the upper parts of the rock there 
spring some graceful ferns and straggling creepers; through the 
central opening is seen another mass of rock, over which, in a 
single steady stream, there flows the water of a mountain rivulet, 
which eddies around the projecting masses of stone, wearing away 
and undercutting their bases. In the immediate foreground an artist 
is seated sketching, while an attendant is looking over his shoulder, 
watching the progress of the work. 

Urrer Fat oN THE GIAW-VALT, BraEMAR.—It would not be 
easy to select a more perfect contrast to the preceding, amongst 
the same class of subjects, than the one now under consideration. 
Here the fall is split and broken into numerous streamlets, which 
glide gently down the slopes of the rounded and well-worn stones 
in the bed of the river. This also is spanned by a bridge; but how 
different to the last! this being a rustic wooden structure, whilst 
both banks of the stream are richly clothed with masses of vigorous 
fir-trees growing in wild luxuriance. 

We cannot take leave of the falls without a word or two more 
relative to three casually noticed in our last, viz. — 

THE UPPER, SECOND, AND Lower Farts or Monsss, ABERFELDY, 
which, for beauty of subject and perfection of execution, cannot be 
surpassed, the utmost amount of detail being united with a delicate 
softness yet brilliancy of effect. They are perfect pictures of the 
highest class, comprising the most harmonious union of rocks, 
water, foliage, and above all, atmosphere. We give up, in despair, 
the hope of describing adequately these gems of beauty, for such 
they truly are. 

Fincav’s Cave, Starra.—The celebrity of this picturesquo 
cavern would alone insure a large demand for a good illustra- 
tion of it; but even if it were altogether unknown, such an one as 
we have before us would, of itself, be enough to render it celebrated 
henceforth. The cave hollowed out of the basaltic rock by the 
restless action of the mighty waters of the ocean, presents to the 
eye much more the aspect of a work of art than one of nature. 
The sides are formed of prismatic pillars of basalt, arranged with 
much regularity, while the angular peaked roof, about one hundred 
feet high, is composed, partly of the bases of truncated pillars, and 
partly of amorphous trap. The sea washes into the cave, which is 
between three hundred and four hundred feet in depth, though it 
can be entered at one part on foot, the floor being composed of the 
sections of the pillar-tops. The rich, transparent shadows and 
general artistic execution of this subject are beyond all praise. 

With a descripton of a few specimens of instantaneous photo- 
graphs we shall close the present notice. 

Prince's Street, EpinpurGH, taken from just below the Sun 
Fire and Life Office, the spectator looking towards the Calton Hill, 


presents a stirring scene of activity. It is high noon-day, the 
pavement is thronged with pedestrians, and the roadway with 
vehicles in motion, while a volume of steam from the railway 
station, between the old and new towns, indicates that a train is 
upon the pointof starting. Quickly as this subject must have been 
taken, there is a slight blurr visible in the nearest figures, owing 
to their being in rapid motion, but how infinitely superior to those 
“cities of the dead” with which we have hitherto been compelled 
to content ourselves. 

Tur Breaking WAVE. — The title bespeaks the subject. A low 
sandy shore, and a somewhat smooth sea, relieved by the wave in 
the act of toppling over, and three little urchins, with trousers 
tucked above the knee, dabbling in the shallow water. Here 
again the introduction of the figures is of incalculable benefit, in 
an artistic point of view; for the sea itself is not so striking and 
satisfactory alone as the specimens produced by Mr. Samuel Fry, 
of Brighton, which we noticed in these pages some time back; but, 
as compositions, Mr. Wilson’s work excels. The manner in which 
the light on the water throws up the figures of the boys is re- 
markably effective. 

Tue VicTorta STEAMER.—This view is taken at low tide. A calm 
sea and cloudless sky are broken up by the steamer leaving a long 
trail of black smoke behind as she speeds on her way towards 
Peterhead. Riding at anchor, under bare poles, is a brigantine. A 
long stretch of dry sand, with a hollow patch still wet, is studded 
here and there with masses of sea-weed, and indented by many 
a foot track, whilst towards the edge of the waves are seen 
numerous figures, chiefly boys, watching the progress of the 
vessel. 

ABERDEEN Harbour, TWILigut, is a fitting subject with which 
to close our somewhat voluminous remarks. The dark hulls of the 
vessels moored in tiers contrast with the sharp tracery of the 
spars and rigging, which show strongly against a sky traversed by 
clouds portentous of windy weather. The sun has sunk below the 
horizon, but still tinges with a fringe of gold the edge of a long 
low purple cloud that Millais would delight in painting. A scarcely 
perceptible ripple stirs the surface of the water, and the houses of 
the city are almost lost in the shadows of evening. While we 
watch this slide, we almost fancy we hear the “good night” of 
those departing towards home to rest. 

It is seldom, if ever, we have before seen a collection like the one 
we have been endeavouring to describe, possessing so uniform an 
excellence of equally elevated a grade. Mr. Wilson is an artist in 
the fullest sense of the word, and infuses his spirit into all his 
productions. In conclusion, we have only to say, that the printing 
and general getting up of these stereographs are worthy of the 
execution of the negatives. Their wide diffusion will carry a gleam 
of sunshine into many a home. 


Se ee ae 
NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 


HOLY LAND, 

No, XII, 
Leayine. Tyre in the morning, we rode on with our friends, pas- 
sing Sarepta without pausing, until we reached the shore near 
Sidon, and here we parted from them, they going on to Beyrout to 
rejoin the steamer, we pausing to turn eastward into the holy land 
of Galilee. Hassan met us here with the tents. I wandered in 
the forenoon through Sidon, making a few purchases in {the miser- 
able little shops, and sat on the seashore, near our tents, all the 
afternoon, recalling the usual subjects of thought in such places, 
the illustrations of fulfilled prophecy. 

I defy any man to go through Palestine with his Bible in his hand 
and not believe that the men who wrote these predictions, which 
no one can doubt were written centuries ago, were inspired of God 
—that Ezekiel spoke the voice of the Almighty when he said, 
“ Behold I am against thee, O Sidon.” 

Of the ancient glory of the city of purple nothing remains. 
Along the coast, here and there, are broken tombs, masses of un- 
definable ruins, the solemn monuments of the accomplishment of 
God’s intent against the city of the sea. Within the city is like 
all others that I have seen or described. It would but weary you 
to repeat the story of narrow streets, filthy bazaars, crowding 
Arabs, Druses, Moslems, and Christians. Perhaps the pleasantest 
feature of the city is the American Mission here established. I 
called on the resident missionaries, and was deeply impressed with 
their vast pre-eminence as sensible, labouring men, over the mis- 
sionaries of all other nations I have seen. The English mission to 
the Jews in Jerusalem is—with all deference to the Lord Bishop— 
ahumbug. It is a waste of money, labour, and intellect. On the 
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contrary, the American missions in the north of Syria are accom- 
plishing wonders; and the reason for the difference is simply this— 
that the Americans are men of common sense, who take hold of 
the people in a frank and intelligent manner. They gain their 
confidence, teach them to regard them as friends, show them that 
they are the pioneers of civilisation, art, and science; and if they 
do not convert them, they at least stand in a position to take ad- 
vantage of the political changes in the East, which all know are 
inevitable, sooner or later. 

Toward evening I walked out into a great cemetery of the 
Moslems. Miserable, melancholy fields these Moslem burial-places 
are. But the most melancholy scenes in them are the mourning 
groups of women. I saw half-a-dozen of them, some here, some 
there, uttering those loud cries of sorrow which, in the streets and 
the houses, may seem mere noisy demonstrations of grief, but which 
have special signification in the place of graves. ‘There was one 
woman here that I feared would die, so fierce was her grief. 

God knows she had reason for it. The widow of a Mahommedan 
who has loved her husband, hopeless of meeting him ever again, 
forced to believe him in the embraces of the houries, within whose 
arms he has forgotten her, may well be inconsolable. As I approached 
to where she knelt, she spat towards me with a curse, then wailed 
aloud once more. The air rang with the cry as she threw herself 
down on the tomb in which her husband lay, as she had left him to 
be questioned by the angels. They bury their dead with open 
space in the grave above their heads, so that they can sit up when 
the angel comes; and believing that they suffer torment from the 
moment of death till this examination is over, they hasten the 
ceremony of burial, so that it always follows death in a very few 
hours. 

As I came out of the cemetery I met a well-dressed man, attended 
by half-a-dozen officers, who walked directly towards me. I have 
not yet found out who he was, whether the resident governor or 
only the sheik of the village. In the party, however, was a miser- 
able-looking fellah, a common man of the country, who was evi- 
dently labouring under strong suspicion of deserving a thrashing, 

The party approached me, and the chief advanced with a respect- 
ful salutation. I returned it, and through his interpreter assured 
him of my profound sense of his grandeur. 

He assured me of my alliance with all the Sultans of the earth. 
I enlightened him on the magnificence of his own ancestry. 

In short, we bowed and exchanged the usual salutations, and he 
then proceeded to business. Senne wil F , 

This poor fellah had been caught, having in his possession a silk 
handkerchief, which it was suspected he had stolen from my tents. 
A glance at it showed me that it was John’s, and he must have lost 
it as he rode through the town. A few inquiries satisfied me that it 
had been taken from him as he sat in the bazaars a few moments. 

The culprit looked imploringly at me, and at length got down on 
his knees, and began to kiss my hands demonstratively. Iobtained 
leave of the officer in charge to punish him as I saw fit, and he sent 
him down to the tents with me, where John and myself held a con- 
sultation what to do with him. Hassan recommended hanging. 
Hassan thinks stealing from an Howajii the blackest of crimes. 
Achmed, the cook, recommended the rope on his other extremity— 
to wit, a rapping on the soles of his feet. I detest the bastinado. 
John proposed to the fellow (fellah?) a chance for his life, and 
frighten him. : : 

So I ordered Hassan to bring out my camera, and mount it on its 
tripod, which was done with due ceremony. The culprit was then 
tied in a chair, placed at about ten feet distance, directly opposite 
the lens. The poor wretch rolled his eyes in an agony of fear, his 
hair literally stood on end, and the perspiration rolled down his 
face in streams. Yellow skinned as the knave was, he was fast 
turning white. He evidently expected a four-pound bal through 
his body. I went through the necessary operations of focussing 
the distant landscape, leaving the culprit out of the picture alto- 
gether. With my head buried under the focussing cloth, I must, 
of a certainty, have been an object of terror to the uninitiated 
oriental; but Hassan’s eye twinkled knowingly, and he performed 
his movements with ludicrious solemnity. When all was ready, I 
directed him to remove the cap, keeping my eye on the culprit. 
He knew the crisis was come: closing his eyes he sputtered out 
some foam, and kicked and wriggled to such a degree that he top- 
pled over, chair and all, at the moment John fired his reyolver in 
the air. ; 

I thought the fellah had died of fright; he lay as motionless as 
if dead. We let him lie for about five minutes, when Hassan 
crept stealthily behind him, and gave him a monitory kick be- 
hind. He would haye risen up, had he not been encumbered by 


the chair. Ata sign from John, Hassan loosened the cords, set the 
fellow on his legs again, and told him to be off, and that if he was 
caught his ears would surely be cut from his head. Giving him a 
hundred yards start, we raised something of a war-whoop. He 
started like a deer. I think it probable he is running yet. The 
last we saw of him he was on his way to Tyre at a flying gallop, and 
ifhe kept on at that rate he must be near to Jaffa by this time. 

Hassan had heard something at Demetri’s Hotel, in Beyrout, about 
letters for us, but he could not find any. Indeed no banker would 
deliver them to him if there were any; but we thought it worth 
a day’s gallop to run the chance of getting them, and go the next 
day we rode up to Beyrout; but we found no letters, and returned 
in the afternoon, expecting to reach Sarepta, and find our letters 
there. 

We had directed our men to Sidon in the forenoon, but they had 
found pleasanter occupation, so that when we returned to our 
camp, they had but just left, and we overtook them in an hour. 
The night was coming on. It was manifest we should not reach 
Sarepta as we had anticipated, and we ordered them to halt on a 
slope close to the sea. Here we sat and shivered while dinner was 
prepared. John was in an ill-humour: I in no better. Food im- 
proved us a little. Coffee soothed the waters of our troubled minds 
as if it were oil, and tobacco did the rest. By nine o’clock we 
were in a glorious condition, and then we sung. 

How we did sing! Hassan and his men looked in with conster- 
nation and horror, thinking the Pashas had gone mad. What do 
they know of music, poor rogues? They sometimes drone a long 
song or story, in a monotonous strain, but when they hear a rat- 
tling, roaring song, they dont understand it at’ all. 

Perhaps you have heard the “Postillion” song. Perhaps you 
have sung it. Well, sir, we sung it; and we sung “Come, land- 
ord, fill,” and John sang “Lucy Neal,” and we sung many other 
songs along the coast of Tyre and Sidon that night. Finally, 
John took up the “ Piff-Paft” song of the old covenanter from 
Teyerbeer’s Huguenots, and gave it ina rare style. The transition 
rom this to Luther's grand chorale was but natural, and then, as 
he night wore on, we sung more quiet songs; took to hymns, in 
fact— dear old hymns !—to which the Holy Land was not uncon- 
genial, which might make the atmosphere of Galilee more delicious 
and more glorious. Some of these old hymns are very stirring 
and grand, and we made the hill back of the tents echo to our 
hallelujahs. Then came— but why tell you what we sung? You 
know those dear old hymns, which voices have sung which now 
orm part of the choir of the heavenly host. 

The wind came down from Lebanon to hear us, and the sea broke 
on the beach with a low deep melody, in unison with our thoughts 
and feelings; and then we lay back on our camp beds and slept. 

I give you this as a sketch of our usual evenings in the tents. 
Sometimes we are pretty well tired out, and sleep instantly after 
dinner; but generally we talk a little, and laugh a little, and sing 
alittle. Icannot say that we do often sing quite so uproariously 
as on that evening. 

I have taken some very interesting views in this neighbourhood 
of Tyre, and Sidon, and of Akra (St. Jean d’Acre). I wish I could 
send some proofs to you; but I must wait till I meet a traveller re- 
turning to England, and who will take trusty charge of a small 


portfolio. Daa. 
pat ee ee Ee 


Atlectings of Socteties, 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Aw ordinary meeting of the above society was held on Tuesday, the 7th 
instant, Rocer Fenton, Esq., Vice-President, occupied the chair. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Right Hon. the Earn or Carraness, and Messrs. Ropiyson and 
Carrick, were duly elected members of the society. 

The Cuamman reminded the members that this was the night for the 
nomination and election of auditors, and to nominate for the council in 
opposition to those names recommended by the present council. 

Mr. Crace proposed and Mr. Brprorp seconded the motion, which 
was duly put and carried, that Veryon Hearn, Esq., and Joun Mason, 
Esq., do act as auditors. 

The Szcrerary read a letter from M. Joubert, stating his inability to 
attend the meeting, and his pleasure at sending a few impressions of the 
intended print for the society’s Journal, stating also that the want of 
light lately has prevented his proceeding as fast as he could have 
wished, 

The Cuamman called attention to one of the specimens. 

e Sone asked what was the nature of the process, and what it was 
called, 
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The Srcorerary stated that the proof was from an untouched photo- 
graphic negative ; that it was executed in printer’s ink, and considered 
indestructible. M. Joubert had called it the Phototype, and did not 
intend to patent his process, but purposed opening a printing establish- 
ment, and afterwards to give the details of the process to the public. 

The Cuarrman announced that after the conclusion of the ordinary 
business at the ensuing annual meeting in February, if there shall be 
time, the Collodion Committee intended bringing forward its report. 

Messrs. Murray and Heath exhibited a Smartt’s Photographie Tent, for 
the purpose of explaining the improvements that have been made in it. 
Mr. Heath gave the following 


Description of the Improvements in Smarti’s Tent. 


This tent is now so well known and extensively used, that it is not necessary that I 
should occupy the time of the meeting by explaining the principle of its construction. 

My object is this— The experience that has been gained by the manufacture of the 
large number of these tents that have gone into use, has originated several minor 
improvements, alterations, and additions. 

These, with your permission, I will now explain :— 

1st— As to the table (for the frame-work of the tent remains much as at first 
designed), originally two grooyed pieces were used, which, being fitted on to the 
ends of the table, rendered it rigid; the operation of doing this was, however, 
found to be rather trcublesome, especially if the table had been packed up when wet by 
use. The two pieces I hold in my hand were substituted for the grooved-end pieces, 
and by this change the table is not merely increased in strength, but is much more 
quickly and easily put up. 

Further —In the old form of table, a hole was cut of sufficient size for the insertion 
of an indian-rubber-cloth sink : this, while it weakened the table, made it difficult to 
use a developing stand. This leads me to the 2nd point, viz.— the new developing 
an arrangement which, I venture to say, is worthy the attention and examination of 
photographers, on account of its efficiency and portability. It will be observed that it 
is made of indian-rubber cloth, has two of its sides fixed aud rigid, and its two ends 
moveable; thus it folds up into a space little larger than one of its sides. 

I will now fix the table in its place on the frame of the tent, and will merely remark, 
gee nothing can be desired firmer and more rigid than the whole arrangement has now 

ecome. 

My 3rd point is the economy of the working space of the table. A portion of 
it is, of course, occupied by the tray I have just described. The nitrate bath, which is 

f y glass baths, with glass tight top, is suspended from the front of the 
apon a portion of the framework of the tent, By this means the space it 


effective, and can be used for slides for various si 
convenient place, both before and after the exposure in the camera. 

The disposal, as thus explained, of the bath and plate-holder, leaves ample space on 
the table for manipulating the largest-sized plates. 

The collodion pourer, the developing-plateholder, the developing cups, and the water- 
bottle (the latter is suspended over the tray as now placed), have all special points in 
construction ; these I will not take up your time by explaining, as they will be best 
understood by examination. 

Nor need I describe the cover of the tent, as it will easily be imagined how this is put 
over the framework, and how the operator can close himself within it. 

I may, however, say that it is provided with a ventilator, yellow window, pockets for 
cloths, and an entrance, formed for the purpose of being light-tight, like a double 
curtain, 
then, is Smartt’s tent in its present state ; and I may remark that, having had 
erience in its use, I consider it very successful; indeed, I believe it 
merely just to say that Mr. Smartt has the honour of having designed the most useful 
and effective tent yet made, This is so constantly confirmed by the letters of those who 
have them in use, that I do not hesitate to speak of its merits in the terms I have. 

I will ask, in conclusion, permission to mention a circumstance, which, on the one 
hand, is confirmatory of the merits of the tent, and on the other, is personally very 
gratifying to myself. " Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, some months ago, sent out with 
their photographer to China and Japan one of these tents; and only last night (this 
gentleman desiring to extend his operations), they sent off a second one. Now, I argue, 
that this, coming as it does from a house manufacturing so extensively their own appa- 
ratus and contrivances, is as high testimony in its favour as can be desired. 

The Cuamman thanked Mr. Heath for his explanation, and called upon 
Mr. Hardwich to read his paper. 

Mr. Harpwicu then read a paper entitled — On Collodion for the Dry 
Processes. |See page 17.] 

At its conclusion, Mr. Harpwrcu stated that he had brought two test 
tubes to the meeting, with which he would demonstrate one of the facts 
noticed in his paper. It had struck him as a curious circumstance, that 
on adding nitrate of silver in solution to one of gelatine, which neces- 
sarily contained chlorides, being boiled down from hoofs and such-like 
animal substances, no precipitate of chloride of silver occurred, at any 
rate for some time, though a slight cloudiness might be perceived; but 
upon the addition of nitric acid, and the boiling of the whole, the 
chloride of silver was thrown down. He then exhibited the experiment, 
and stated that the chloride was never thrown down from the solution in 
gelatine, in the same state as when precipitated from the solution without 
gelatine ; it appeared to be excessively finely divided, and would not 
settle at the bottom, but remained suspended even for twenty-four hours. 
The Cuamman then invited discussion upon the paper, and drew 
attention to about twenty large negatives of Mr. Barnes’s, by the dry 
collodion process, with various modifications, some having preservative 
substances superposed on the collodion, and others used with them as a 
substratum on the collodion. Unfortunately Mr. Barnes was not able 
to be present at the meeting, but that gentleman had attached to each 
negative a written description of the different media employed. 

Ty. Sepastran Davis was sure the meeting was indebted to Mr. Hard- 
wich for the not merely scientific but rational and interesting manner in 
which he had brought forward the subject of the dry process. Mr. Davis 
then detailed some experiments he himself had made. He had dipped 
Swedish blotting-paper into a solution of nitric acid of s.g. 1:42, and 
subsequently converted it into pyroxyline: he then dissolved it in one 
measure of alcohol to two measures of ether; he found that it dissolved 


readily, and produced a film of an extremely film-like character, the 
very opposite to that which Mr. Hardwich had obtained of the powdery 
kind. He thought Mr. Hardwich had not clearly proved by the experi- 
ment he had made that sulphuric acid had the same effect upon cotton 
wool that it had upon paper: he said he dipped paper into sulphuric 
acid, and converted it into pyroxyline in one case of the tough, and in 
the other case of the porous kind. There was a difference between the 
cellulose as paper and the same as cotton wool. If the action of sul- 
phuric acid be continued upon it at a certain temperature, it converted 
the cellulose into dextrine, and if continued further, into grape sugar. 
He thought it was still a question whether collodion of a porous 
character was by any means so sensitive for dry processes as one of 
a tougher texture. 

The real principle of preparing a dry plate for taking a picture required 
that the developing fiuid should be able to penetrate the film. Under 
ordinary circumstances if we take a plate with a sensitised collodion 
film upon it, and wash it, it will be so hardened upon drying that the 
developer will not penetrate into its pores. It is requisite, then, before 
drying the plate, to apply some substance, soluble in water, so that when 
the developer passes over the plate, it shall, by dissolving the preserva- 
tive material, enter into the body and substance of the film, and so produce 
the desired effect. In Fothergill’s process Mr. Davis did not think that 
there was a difficulty in obtaining the requisite intensity which had been 
alleged, and Mr. Hardwich did not state in what way he reckoned the 
slowness in development, nor whether he compared the dry plate with 
those that were wet. If Mr. Hardwich compared it with the wet plate 
undoubtedly it developed slowly, but Mr, Davis thought it as quick in de- 
veloping as any other dry process with which he was acquainted, and 
regarded moderately slow development rather as an advantage, for an inex. 
perienced operator when developing in yellow light would be almost 
sure to over-develop a dry plate. 

He (Mr. Davis) considered the Fothergill process to be based upon a truly 
rational principle —that of washing the plate free from nitrate of silver, 
and then applying some substance which will enter into the pores of the 
collodion, and be soluble in water, He must confess that he met 
with a difficulty in the Fothergill process which he had not been able to 
surmount, and which he should haye had great hesitation in stating but 
that others had found the same difficulty — that was a marbled ap- 
pearance of the skies. He had made various modifications in the pre- 
parations of the plates, but had invariably found that if he used a 
levelling stand, when developing, without keeping the plate in motion, 
those marks appeared; but if he kept the plate continually in motion, 
he avoided those marks, but sacrificed a portion of the beauty of half: 
tone which the negative would otherwise have possessed. 

Mr. Extor then read a paper on Observations on the Nature of Various 
Kinds of Collodion. [See page 20.] 

Mr. Hucuzs, without taking up precisely the line of argument which 
Mr. Eliot had pursued and Mr. Davis commenced, would endeavour to 
call attention to the exact point, as far as it appeared upon the general 
practical point of the dry process. The society was indebted to Mr, 
Hardwich for devoting his philosophical attention to the subject at this 
time, when the variety of processes was so great as to become almost 
nauseating. He thought that involved in Mr. Hardwich’s paper was this 
point, although Mr. Hardwich had not called special attention to it. 
Generally these preservative agents had been considered to serve the pur- 
pose of holding the plates capable of being restored to the same condition 
as in the wet process; but he thought Mr. Hardwich had shown that the 
preservative agents, innocent and inocuous as they had been supposed to 
be, had other very important chemical functions, which must now be 
studied in reference to their action when united with nitrate of silver, 
forming therewith new compounds which ultimately affect the picture. 
Mr. Hardwich had also called attention to the curious part which the 
chlorides and bromides play in the dry processes, in contradistinction to 
their action on the wet process, retarding the actinic action in the latter 
while assisting it in the former. Of this fact no explanation had as yet 
been attempted. It was now also proved that the very agents themselves, 
which were merely employed to act mechanically, really act chemically ag 
well, and that even collodion itself, under certain conditions, possessed a 
chemical action apart from the bromides and the chlorides. 

Mr. Manone stated that Mr. Hughes having spoken in the plural (we), 
he rose to say that he did not consider the albumen, gelatine, &c., to act 
singly in preventing the condensation of the film to an impenetrable con- 
dition. He thought even apart from any functions they might play in 
combination with nitrate of silver, that preservative agents kept the film 
jn a moist condition. If chloride of silver were precipitated from nitrate 
of silver in the ordinary manner, and then boiled while it was still moist 
with caustic potash, it would be very readily decomposed, but if it were 
allowed to dry, the act of drying would alter the physical aggregation of 
the particles, and would therefore not readily yield to the action of che- 
micals. With regard to the observations of Mr. Hardwich in the latter 
part of his paper, with reference to the combination of nitrate of silyer 
with organic matters, the subject was not altogether new to him (Mr, 
Malone), and he should have felt bound to take some blame to himself for 
not introducing it before, but that he could not devote himself wholly to 
photography as Mr. Hardwich did. Mr. Fox Talbot informed him that, in 
making experiments with sheets of gelatine for negatives and positives, he 
found that by immersing the gelatine in nitrate of silver he could get the 
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nitrate to unite, so that he could dry it and subsequently procure a picture. 
In some of his experiments Mr. Talbot had purposely placed a surface of 
albumen on a weak solution of three grains of nitrate of silyer to the ounce. 
The plates so coated were dried and then covered again with albumen, 
and subsequently coated with syrup of iodide of iron. The surface 
being thus prepared, the plate was finally immersed in nitrate of silver. 
There was therefore a surface of nitrate of silver with albumen below all, 
and to that day they did not know the functions of that particular layer of 
silver. That part of the subject was still mysterious, and required further 
investigation. He thought it was Mr. Fox Talbot who opened the door 
in that direction. 

Mr. Matonz also stated that in 1851 he took up Mr. Talbot’s experi- 
ments, and added to the white of egg (which every one knew contained 
common salt) some nitrate of silver, and got a precipitate which he stirred 
in the bulk of albumen, and found it to redissolve. Of course it became 
puzzling, and he did not know to this moment whether anybody had 
accounted for that. We call a substance gelatino-nitrate, and so on, bu 
it was usual in examining chemical bodies and salts, before giving them 
names, to be able to separate them in a state of purity ; and it happened, 
unfortunately, that a large class of metallic compounds with organic 
substances could not be recrystallised out. Here was an inheren 
difficuity, which might be overcome, but how to do so was the problem. 
Until the substance was so solved that it could be analysed and brough: 
back again to its exact constituents, they could not giveitaname. Sul- 
phuric acid could be prevented from yielding a precipitate with baryta by 
addition of alchohol; and in this way we have the solution of sulphuric 
acid combined with the bases of alcohol and baryta salt, which does no 
give a precipitate or troubled appearance. This difficulty was well 
known to chemists in their ordinary operations, and this part of photo- 
graphy was a further exemplification of that difficulty. Another point 
to which he would direct attention was the influence of organic matter 
upon the resulting colour of the proof; and in that he thought Mr. Hard- 
wich had done good service. Pyroxyline was not a substance, as far as 
he could judge at present, that he could precipitate in that definite form 
that he could oxide of silyer and oxide of lead, and other substances. 
Pyroxyline contained other organic substances — the elements of cellu- 
lose, combined with a given quantity of hypo-nitric acid; but by 
adding potash we get rid of a portion of the hypo-nitric acid, and 
obtain nitrite of potash. As long as they proceeded in that manner, and 


produced compound things with such facility, he for one would say he 


could not see his way out of t 
say this or that collodion was 


he difficulty. It was useless for any one to 
the best. We should deal very cautiously, 


and not attach undue importance to any new recipe or statement until 
the whole subject was properly sifted. 

Mr. Hueues stated that it was known previously that in the Taupenot 
process the preservative agent did play an important part. 

Mr Suapzotr stated that he differed from Mr. Hughes in his opinion 
that the special novelty of Mr. Hardwich’s paper was the recognition of 
the fact that the compound of organic bodies with nitrate of silver 
played an important partin the dry process. The truth was that the 
first inkling of that fact was propounded at Manchester, by Mr. Young, 
when he found that it was possible to dissolye out the iodide of silver 
from an exposed plate prior to the development of the image, and sub- 
sequently develop it in the ordinary way, provided that albumen had 
been employed as a preservative agent— in fact, that he could get this 
image just as readily and quickly either by fixing first or developing 
first; but, supposing there had been no preservative agent used, and 
simply ordinary collodion, if he attempted to develop after the removal 
of the iodide from the wet plate he could not get any picture. The 
matter was also brought forward at the North London Photographic As- 
sociation at the conclusion of last season — that is, somewhere about 
May or June — where it was discussed; and he thought that all who took 
part in the discussion came to the same conclusion — that is, that it was 
due to the presence of a compound of organic matter and silver in some 
form or other. He believed that at the same meeting Mr. Hannaford 
had pointed out that impressions were obtainable upon iodide of silver, 
provided any other silver salt were also present. ‘The matter was there. 
fore not so new as Mr. Hughes had supposed. He thought there was 
some error in Mr. Davis’s supposition relative to the kind of collodion 
which was recommended by Mr. Hughes. He (Mr. S.) did not under- 
stand him to recommend the powedery film, but merely to have stated 
that it had been recommended, Mr Hardwich preferring the parchment- 
like or horny film, modified by the action of a free alkali, and conse- 
quently brought to the condition which enabled it to form a compound 
with the nitrate of silver. 

Other gentlemen who had s 


poken had taken up the points upon which 
Mr. S. had made memoranda, he would therefore conclude. 

Mr. Cracz would have been happy to have heard the opinions of those 
gentlemen who during the last season had practised the dry process in 
the camera. There were several specimens upon the table in which 
different processes had been adopted, but they emanated from one gentle- 
man, and it would have been more satisfactory if different gentlemen 
had furnished the results of their experience. ‘There was an aspect of 
the matter which he thought would be attended with advantage: if 
instead of first of all preparing an iodised film, and then using a silver 
bath, there might possibly be a form of preparation combining the 
silver bath with the preservative agent in one. He thought Mr, Lyte 


specially alluded to something like that. Surely that carried out suc- 
cessfully would be an important step in photography, and he should be 
glad to hear from Mr. Hardwich whether he thought there was any pos- 
sibility of obtaining such a result. 

Mr. Suapsorr stated that that very question had been already 
answered by Mr. Mayall some years ago. The first dry collodion plates 
brought before us were by Mr. Mayall using a bath of nitrate of silver 
in which albumen had been previously placed. 

The Sxcrerary stated that Mr. Barnes, who was ill, had requested him 
to read the following :—“ The principle of obtaining dry collodion pictures 
proposed by Mr, Hardwich is not the one I should now even think of 
following. The most economical way with reference to ease of manipu- 
lation, time occupied, &c., of producing prepared plates that may be 
relied upon is to proceed as follows:—To coat the glass in the first 
instance with as delicate a coating of albumen as it is possible to obtain, 
drying off rapidly by the fire; to employ collodion in its most perfect 
state, free from decomposition ; the iodising solution to be that found to 
work best with the wet process. I give the preference certainly to iodide 
of potassium used alone and not in combination with any other iodide. 
The plate to be sensitised in the usual way, and thoroughly well 
washed to free it from eyery trace of nitrate of silver; then washed over 
with a mixture of equal parts of the albumen previously used, and of 
the ordinary pyrogallic developing solution, and finally dried. Plates 
thus prepared will be rapid in action, will bear any amount of washing, 
will not blister or crack during development or whilst drying off. Although 
Ihave produced satisfactory results by my method of working, the pro- 
cess is still open to improvements — the most essential being tie lessen- 
ing the time of exposure, the discovery of a means of obtaining power 
without the use of silver in the developing solutions, and of increasing 
the rapidity of the development. These improvements, however, de- 
pend upon experiments connected with the wet process. I may men- 
tion that I already obtain stereoscopic pictures in ten seconds on the 
average.” 

Mr. Suapporr thought that to Mr. Barnes was due a great deal more 
credit than was given to him, for he had been the first to produce a pre- 
sentable dry plate. He also stated that if a plate were coated with a 
thin film of albumen, and dried—afterwards coated with collodion, sensi- 
tised, exposed, and developed, that the image would be found on the film 
of albumen, as could be proved by removing the whole of the collodion. 

In answer to a question from Mr. S. Davis, as to the removal of the 
collodion, Mr. SHapsoxr said it was very easy to remove the collodion, by 
rubbing it with a little pledget of ectton dipped in alcohol, without injury 
to the albumen, because the latter is rendered insoluble by its immersion 
in nitrate of silver. 

Mr. Manone said that Mr. Fox Talbot found that his albumen film 
would bear rubbing with cotton wool thoroughly. It was most remarkable 
that in Mr, Shadbolt’s case they had the first film of albumen, then col- 
lodion, then the plate dipped into nitrate of silver, which was still a return 
to the same fact observed in Mr. Talbot’s case, for the nitrate of silver 
goes through the collodion, and acts on the albumen below, and the 
image goes through collodion, and so upon that film below. So with Mr. 
Talbot: he had used a film of albumen acted upon by nitrate of silver; 
over that he put iodide of iron, and then a second dose of nitrate; and 
still, in spite of that, the upper surface had not the permanent image, 
and was often smurred and dirty, and it was necessary to rub that off, 
and the real image was on the lower film. They found, when experiment- 
ing some long time since, that a bath that had been used for dipping 
albumenised plates for some weeks came afterwards to be used for the 
French paper process, and that paper, excited in the bath used for albu- 
men plates, gave an image in dull weather in far less time than usual. 
There, again, was an action which was little expected. They should have 
supposed that it would have retarded it. But we never succeeded in 
purposely making a bath with that property, which showed that they had 
got a great deal of work to do in all directions; and it would now be desi- 
rable to try Mr. Barnes's plates, and dip them in albumen, and see 
whether it increased the rapidity of his process. 

Mr. Suapzoxr drew attention to the fact that he saw some pictures at 
Glasgow, last year, produced by Mr. Kibble, of that city, with about a 
twentieth part of a second’s exposure upon a dry film of large size, with 
a single achromatic lens of six feet focus. 

Mr, Watson did not agree with Mr. Hardwich, that either the iodide 
of silver or the image was upon the surface. In the instance cited by 
Mr. Hardwich in his paper, he thought it was imbedded in the collodion, 
and he would engage to produce from any kind of collodion a picture 
that could be rubbed off entirely from the surface, but that was not iodide 
of silver: he supposed the nearest approach in name would be an oxide, 
and that he had found especially to occur in the dry processes when 
using too much silver in order to hasten the development; the picture was 
produced more rapidly, but if they touched it with their finger or a little 
cotton it would rub it entirely off; but with the very same collodion, they 
could have the image in the body of the collodion,so that when it was dry 
they might rub it with their finger and give it a burnished appearance. 
He had one or two plates there to give a proof of that. With the same 
collodion he had had the picture upon the surface, and, as was seen 
there in another plate, in the body of the collodion. He had never tried 
to produce collodion in the way that Mr. Hardwich advised; he had 
always produced it in a way almost the opposite; and he found that 
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instead of the washed plates being slow in development, for dry plates 
he thought they were exceedingly quick. 

Mr. Exror asked whether Mr. Watson used albumen or gelatine. 

Mr. Watson always used albumen in preference to anything else, 
because it gave a decided firmness to the film. 

Mr. Matonz thought he could clear up what appeared a discrepancy 
in the mind of the last gentleman who had spoken. From Mr. Malone’s 
experience in albumen, he thought it might be explained. He exposed a 
film to the vapour of iodine, which produced a deep orange colour ; that 
was immersed in nitrate of silver; by developing with gallic acid he got 
a negative image, which he should describe as in the film, but on 
developing with pyrogallic acid with nitrate of silver, he then got, piled 
up, an image on the surface, like the daguerreotype. That was a surface 
image. The change was carried on out of the surface of the plate. The 
silver so piled up was, of course, loosely adherent, and could be wiped 
off. If you use strong solution with nitrate of silver, in the first place 
you produce the spangles of surface silver, and then heap it up in the 
metallic form; and he thought, taking into account the difference of 
little or much silver, it would be seen there was no great discrepancy in 
the matter, and that Mr. Hardwich might be right, and that the collo- 
dion should contain sufficient porosity to allow the development to go on. 

Mr. Watson thought Mr. Malone had misunderstood what he had said, 
or perhaps he had not explained himself clearly. Mr. Malone appeared 
to think Mr.. Watson meant that the picture on the surface could be bur- 
nished. If it were attempted to rub such a surface as that the picture 
would be destroyed with a mark all over it, simply because the picture 
was powdery on the surface; but it was when the picture was in the body 
of the collodion that it could be burnished. 

Mr, Maton said he made all his experiments with an agate burnisher. 

Mr. Harpwicu said he had jotted down a few notes upon ihe remarks 
that had been made by the different speakers, and he would reply to 
them one by one. He understood Mr. Davis to ask why did not Mr. 
Hardwich first immerse the cotton wool in the common form, instead of 
putting it into a solution of sulphuric and nitric acid. Myr. Hardwich 
had an impression that if he attempted to lay cotton wool in the sul- 
phuric acid it would be dissolved. It would be necessary to have a small 
portion of nitric acid to prevent the cotton wool from dissolving. Then 
Mr. Davis next asked as to penetration. Mr. Hardwich believed the 
penetration assisted the development, but it seemed to him the horny 
film would have the image more on the surface, and be more easily 
removed by cotton wool; therefore, although he believed that penetra- 
tion assisted the development; he thought it was quite possible to 
develop an image almost, if not entirely, superficially. Now, was 
Fothergill’s process a slow one? He recollected a letter he had received 
from a clergyman, who was a close observer, who said he had succeeded 
with the Fothergill process in stereoscopic plates, but not with large 
ones. He had an impression that it was a slow developing process, and 
worked with difficulty when they used a lens of a long focus and newly 
iodised collodion. He had never seen the water markings—he had 
read of them, and quite agreed with Mr. Davis that the proper way to 
avoid those brain-like markings on the sky is by keeping the developing 
solution moving, and he was inclined to hope that that did not affect the 
delicacy of the picture. With reference to Mr. Eliot’s observations, 
he did not think Mr. Eliot quite entered into his views on the subject 
of the state of the film. Mr. Eliot communicated a process some 
time ago, by which he described a process for purifying a nitrate bath 
contaminated with organic matter by using citric acid. He (Mr. H.) found 
that by using citrate of soda a chemical compound was formed between 
the citrate of silver and the organic matter, &c., following that up with 
gelatine and other substances he found similar chemical compounds pro- 
duced. In dry processes much depended upon having a collodion that 
admitted of this double combination, and he did think they must have a 
collodion in which the pyroxyline itself was capable of extracting some of 
the nitrate of silver, and then entering into some combination with a 
portion of the iodide —not the whole of the iodide; and, repeating what 
he had before said, he recommended for the dry process a collodion which 
for some reason or other should have that property acquired by organic de- 
composition of combining with nitrate of silver. He had made pyroxyline 
by. boiling with nitric acid, and in that case he thought he obtained 
glucose. He had first in the film the organic compound of the pyroxyline, 
with a small portion of the iodide, which made it in a measure indepen- 
dent of the albumen. As to Mr. Hughes’s remarks, with regard to the 
action of chloride or bromide and of iodide in the wet process and tle 
dry, they are exactly opposite. It was known that there was a compound, 
the iodo-nitrate of silver; but if he tried to put it in form, and say a com- 
pound of chloride and nitrate of silver, that did not express it. He could 
form the iodo-nitrate, but he could not form the chloro-nitrate. He 
found that he had a distinct compound of the iodide with the nitrate, but 
none with the chloride, therefore he should expect that the chloride 
would act differently in the dry process. As to Mr. Malone’s observations 
upon the change in the drying of the chloride of silver, that was a very 
different molecular condition, and had a great deal to do with it; and he 
scarcely knew how much to attribute to molecular condition and how much 
to chemical action—both undoubtedly played important parts. The mem- 
bers would see by the test tube he held in his hand the chloride of silver in 
suspension, and that it would not go down: had the very finely divided state 
of the silver in that anything to do with it? He thought what Mr, Malone 


mentioned with regard to chloride of silver changing in drying, had 
something to do with it, and hoped he (Mr. Hardwich) would always be 
found open to any reasonable view. Mr. Shadbolt had spoken of his 
(Mr. H.) using two acids: The paper which he had the honour of 
bringing before the meeting was a paper on the theory of the subject, 
and he wanted to ascertain precisely whatart the sulphuric acid played, 
and the thing was of great importance. Last year he obtained collodion 
in London perfectly powdery, and the negatives were so extremely weak 
that it was impossible to work the collodion; the skies were insufficient, 
and it was thrown aside as useless, and soon after he received a letter 
from a gentleman at Malta, who said he had a collodion which ought to 
be fit for the dry process, but gaye a weak negative, and he (Mr. H.) 
had no doubt that was made with nitric acid, and that was the reason it 
would not give intensity. He did not recommend the two acids —he 
simply wished them to be tried. Mr. Crace spoke of adding organic 
matter in the baths. He once used some glycyrrhizine in the bath; he 
got an excellent picture on Monday, and on Saturday he got a reversed 
action of light, and a positive instead of a negative. The organic matter 
must be in the collodion, and must be something which cannot be dis- 
solved out in the bath. 

Mr. Barnes said that he did not think they would succeed by the 
Fothergill process with larger plates than 10 x 8, and then not with 
more than six out of 4 dozen: the film would tear off when drying, after 
the picture was completed. There was one on the table which had 
curled off the plate at the time he was in the dark room washing it ; he 
had a solution of gum there, and, touching the edge of the glass plate 
with the gum, that prevented it from coming away. In some instances 
he had seen the pictures 10 x 12, though in every other circumstance 
perfectly satisfactory, completely curled off the plate —just sticking to 
the plate in particles. The greater proportion of the negatives on the 
table were produced by first coating the plate with albumen; it did 
not matter how thin; and that was the only way, he thought, they 
would succeed with the dry process. He had in his hand a transparent 
positive, produced by Mr. Watson, and in his remarks he said it was a 
rapid development; Mr. Barnes admitted that if it was a positive on 
glass it was a rapid development, but that was a very different matter: 
he had always been able tojget a positive in five or ten minutes with the 
development, provided it were sufficiently exposed. 

Mr. Hardwich further said he certainly thought they ought to thank Mr, 
Barnes for bringing forth plates of a large size. He thought they wanted 
to know what process would do on larger plates as well as on those on 
which short-focus lenses were employed. He might take that opportunity 
of saying that he had always valued Mr. Barnes’s work most highly. Mr. 
Barnes would excuse his (Mr. H.’s) saying that too many things were 
published without giving the reason; and it behoved an inventor, if he 
wished to claim the public credit of his invention, to distinguish the essen- 
tial from the non-essential, otherwise others would come forward if they 
elucidated a point, and must, of course, have the credit of that, although the 
thing might have been indicated or alluded to before. In photography it 
was impossible to go back to ascertain who was the first inventor of many 
things. Except Archer's collodion and Mr. ¥ox Talbot's works it was impos- 
sible tosay who was the inventor. Hethought they must all work together, 
and all obtain a share of the credit. With reference to the image being inthe 
albumen, it appeared to him that the image would be in the gum-arabic 
if it were upon the albumen. Every organic substance gave an image of 
a peculiar colour. When it was in the albumen it gave a yellow, but in 
gum it gave aruby red. If he had gum at the top of the albumen, he 
obtained a red. He also observed that if he took a certain plate of col- 
lodion and dipped it in the bath, and coated it with gelatine, the film is 
not so creamy in the bath; and when he came to develop, he saw an in- 
dication in the gelatine of the image being more intense; but if he took 
another coat of gum, the image would be in the gum and not in the albu- 
men. He had found that the preservative at the top was the one most 
likely to furnish the image—of course he only judged by the colour. 

Tho meeting then adjourned at an unusually late hour, 
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NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary monthly meeting held at Myddleton Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 28th ult., W. SHAVE, Esq., was in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed; 
after which Mr. Gostert called attention to an inaccuracy that 
had crept into the report of the proceedings of the meeting re- 
specting the method of flattening crown glass. A hot iron ts not 
passed over the surface for the purpose of removing inequalities ; but 
the glass is laid on a smooth stone in the kiln and exposed to a 
great heat; this renders it very flat, and produces what is called 
jive polish. After this, if it is to be converted into polished flatted 
crown, it is polished by hand. This glass is as good as patent 
plate for small pictures; but for larger sizes, say 10 x 8 and up- 
wards, he would not by any means recommend its use; patent 
plate being so much flatter, and less liable to breakage in the 
printing frame. 

The CuarrMan then called upon Mr. Melhuish to read his paper 
on the Metal Camera produced by him. [See page 5 in our last.] 
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A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Melhuish, and a general dis- 
cussion ensued. 

Mr. Mennoursu stated that he had had under consideration the 

expediency of using vulcanite, papier maché, or cloth, for the 
panels of darge cameras, where the styles and frames were made of 
metal; but he doubted whether any advantage would be gained by 
their use, as metal could be employed so very thin that the weight 
would be no greater than either of the above-named substances. 
Mr. Lyon exhibited a camera of his own make, in which the 
shutter, instead of being drawn up, was made to fall forward into 
the body of the camera. The camera was made upon the Ameri- 
an bellows principle, the bellows being formed of roan leather ; but 
skiver, a thinner kind of leather would answer the purpose equally 
well, with the advantages of being both lighter and cheaper. 
The CaarrMAN said that in the cameras he used, and which 
were made by himself, the dark slide was drawn out at the side. 
Mr. Huauss exhibited a very compact stereoscopic camera. The 
dark slides (six single or four double) were contained in the body 
of the camera, with a movable diaphragm, which divides it when 
in use. The tripod head is fixed to the bottom of the camera: 
this he regarded as a great advantage in many respects, as it can- 
not well be lost, break the ground-glass screen, or scratch the 
camera in stowing away, or tear the pocket like those now in use 
when so carried. The slides glide into a horizontal groove or rab- 
bet, constructed in connection with a light framework at the back 
of the camera, which framework itself is capable of being slid out 
vertically (like the slides in ordinary cameras) in order to give 
access to the interior of the camera for packing away the spare 
slides, &c., for carriage. The stand is in the form of and about as 
out as a strong walking-stick. 
Mr. Hueues regretted that he had promised to exhibit the 
camera this evening, as he had already made several improve- 
ments, and others suggested themselves, so that by another 
month he hoped to render it the most useful and compact camera 
in the market. 

The thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Squire exhibited a stereoscopic camera for taking instan- 
taneous and other views. On the front were attached two re- 
volving discs, similar to those under the stage of a microscope, 
and furnished with apertures of different diameters; these were 
covered by a flat shutter of metal, capable of being released by a 
spring, so that the two lenses are opened and closed simultaneously. 
The focus is arranged from the back by means of a screw ; the 
lenses are fitted inside the camera in wooden mountings. ‘The 
revolving diaphragms, as arranged in this camera, are not in the 
least in the way, and the focussing screen is hinged to the top so 
as to turn aside to admit the dark slides; thus there are no loose 
pieces to be lost or forgotten. The whole affair is very compact 
and well designed, and will, with some further improvements con- 
templated, no doubt prove deservedly popular. 

Mr. Squire also exhibited some stereoscopic views of waves. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Squire. 

Mr. W. Boiron, of Holborn, exhibited copies of the Amateur 
Indian Photographic Album. They were greatly admired, and con- 
sidered very far superior to the numbers of the same publication 
exhibited by him last year. He also exhibited Stereoscopic Views 
in India, by Captain Scott. 

The Cuatrman informed the meeting that the presentation”pho- 
tograph would be ready for distribution at the next meeting, 
on the 25th January. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue third meeting of the session of this society was held at the 
Rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 36, George 
Street, on the evening of the 4th instant, Mr. DorRINGToN in the 
chair. In consequence of the season of the year the attendance 
of the members was unusually small. 

Mr. H. Petschler was elected a member of the society. 

The Honorary Srcrerary reread Mr. Shadbolt’s paper On 
Lenses, which had been previously read at the former meeting, 
and the discussion on it adjourned to this meeting. A general 
discussion took place upon the subject of the paper, particu- 
larly as to the position of the stop between the lenses, — The 
Secretary also read a letter from Mr. Joseph Sidebotham, stat- 
ing his inability to be present, as he was going to Paris; and 
calling the attention of the society to the misapplication of 
the word “ instantaneous,” as generally employed in photography. 
A photograph taken in several seconds, or in a fractional part of a 
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second, being both called “instantaneous.” He hoped some one 
would be able to suggest a more correct word, and thought if our 
own language was deficient in such a word we might seek the aid 
of foreign ones. 

The members thought no better or more expressive word could 
be used, and that the only plan to get out of the difficulty would 
be to state the exact period of time, either in secondy or in 
the fractional parts of a second. 

Mr. Parry said that Mr. C. Hebert, a member of the society, 
had stated that he believed the most important of all matters to 
be observed in the preparation of the collodio-albumen plate, to 
avoid blisters, was to let the collodion film set very well previous 
to its immersion in the bath. 

It was thought by the members that this was very important, 
but some of them considered the baking, after the coating with 
albumen, was of the greatest consequence. 

Mr. Parry wished to know if anything could be suggested in 
the way of lightening the weight of the cameras. 

Mr. Mund said very small and light folding stereoscopic cameras 
might be constructed so as to go into the coat pocket. 

A general discussion took place on the subject of deal, metal, and 
otherwise constructed cameras. 

The CuarrmaN stated that some plates he had put in a metal 
box were covered with red spots on developing. 

Mr. Mupp also said he had noticed the same effect, but thought 
that in all other respects metal boxes were very good for preserving 
plates. 

The red spots were believed by some of the members to arise 
from the sharp edges of the glass detaching small particles of the 
solder in the groovings. 

Mr. WaRDLEY exhibited some plates prepared at Mr. Mudd’s 
establishment, and not developed until five months afterwards, 
being exposed four months before development. The negatives 
were handed round, and were very clear and good, showing no 
signs of redness from ovyer-keeping. They had been placed in a 
metal box. 

Mr. WarpLey said he had not found the objection that deal 
boxes took away the sensitiveness of plates, as was usually com- 
plained of. 

Mr, Parry said he had kept plates in deal boxes very satis- 
factorily, but thought it best to varnish them. 

The CHarrMAN said he had lately obtained some of the German 
glasses, and had experienced much annoyance from the great diffi- 
culty of getting them clean, and the irregular way in which they 
were cut. 

Mr. Parry said he had found Chance’s, of Birmingham, the 
best and the neatest cut glasses. 

The CHairMAN exhibited several stereoscopic negatives which 
he had taken by the gelatine and raspberry vinegar process. They 
required about the same exposure as for collodio-albumen, and he 
thought the process was capable of producing first-class negatives 
as well as transparencies. 

Mr. Patrerson said he had tried the process, and liked it very 
much. 

Mr. Warptey had often tried the process, and had also obtained 
as good results from a combination of gum and sugar; he thought 
the collodio-albumen process was still the best for negatives. He 
(Mr. Wardley) wished to call the attention of the members to a 
peculiarity in the plates prepared by Dr. Hill Norris, namely, that 
if the plates were not developed soon after exposure the “image 
gradually disappeared. Dr. Hill Norris had admitted this fact, 
and recommended the plates to be developed as soon after exposure 
as possible. Dr. Hill Norris’s plates kept very well indeed up to 
the time of exposure. 

Some discussion took place upon the comparative merits of the 
collodio-albumen and the raspberry syrup process, and it was 
generally thought collodio-albumen was still the best. 

The Honorary SECRETARY announced that Mr. Mabley had 
kindly promised to read a paper at the next meeting upon The 
Various Methods of Paper Printing, Toning, &e. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, for presiding, the pro- 
ceedings closed. 


—— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 
Tae monthly meeting of this society was held on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 11th instant. 
Dr. WALKER occupied the chair. 
After the minutes had been read and agreed to, the following 
gentlemen were balloted for and admitted members of the society; 
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—Mr. Thomas Pearce, Braemar; Mr. J. Stewart, Inverness; and Mr. 
A. Claudet, London. 

The CuarmaN stated that at the last meeting of the council it 
had been determined that it should be referred to Mr. Horatio Ross 
to award the prizes offered by the society for the best pictures in 
the exhibition. 

Dr. Paterson, of Leith, who had successfully practised the pro- 
cess during the last autumn, then made a communication 


On the Dry Collodion Process. 


The dry collodion process (he said) was now beginning to occupy 
a prominent position in photography, not only from the effects being 
equal to anything yet produced by the wet collodion process, but 
from its being so much more portable and convenient in the field. 
The dry processes might be divided into two:—first, those properly 
so called dry processes, where no preservative had been used for 
the protection of the collodion film; and second, those in which 
such means had been considered necessary. In the first, resin, 
amber, gutta percha, and more lately a peculiar kind of pyroxyline, 
had been used in the formation of the collodion, which, upon being 
used in the ordinary manner, sensitised, and then worked, was said 
to keep for any length of time without injury. With the exception 
of the last, all the others had been tried by him, but without satis- 
factory results; and it was his distinct conviction that no collodion 
film would give anything but uncertain results after a time, without 
some preservative covering. The great desideratum in plates pre- 
served in this way had not been that some of them by all the pro- 
cesses did not give good results, but that the results were not 
certain; that with all the care which could be bestowed on the 
process, out of twelve prepared plates seven or eight would turn 
out failures. Now, the process which he was about to describe to 
the meeting that evening counteracted, he thought, much of that 
uncertainty. The plate was coated with a certain kind and thick- 
ness of collodion; it was immersed for a given time in a bath of a 
certain strength; it was washed with a given quantity of water ; it 
was then coated with a given strength of the most simple preserva- 
tive solution; and then it was dried slowly by means of heat. By 
this method much more equal results necessarily followed than if 
the plates were washed with an undefined quantity of water, and 
with a preservative solution, which some recommended to be made 
acid, some neutral, and some alkaline. The Doctor then exhibited 
the apparatus used for drying the plates, as also some of the nega- 
tives themselves of large size, and a number of views taken by the 
process ; and showed, as an illustration of the equality of the pre- 
pared plates, four views taken on a recent excursion to Inchcolm. 
The four plates were taken out of a number which had been pre- 
pared six weeks previously.: only four were taken, and the results 
were equal in them all. ‘The process was not new, but some 
modifications he had made of existing processes, had enabled him 
to work with a certainty which in no other process he could attain. 
He then reviewed at considerable length, and with great discrimi- 
nation, the principal dry processes at present before the world, and 
stated that the one he then advocated was the following: — The 
plate being coated with collodion containing a large proportion of 
alcohol, is excited ina silver solution which is rendered acid by the 
addition of acetic acid. 

The collodion consists of — 


Sulphuric ether and alcohol, of each. 
Todide of cadmium ..... 
Todide of potassium......... + 
Bromide of cadmium ......s.+006 
The silver bath consists of — 
Nitrate silver . 
Acetic acid .... 
to each ounce of water. : 
It is then washed in a limited quantity of water, and after being 
dried by heating, it will keep ready for exposure; and the develop- 
ment is with pyrogallic, formic, and acetic acids. 

Dr. Paterson’s address was warmly applauded, and a vote of 
thanks was tendered to him. 

Mr. Macwatr stated that he had hit upon a dry process, which 
he thought promised to give good results. It consisted in substi- 
tuting brewer's wort for the various agents used in preserving the 
plates. In conjunction with Mr. Taylor he had carried this process 
to a successful issue. 

Mr. Taytor then exhibited some specimens, and gave an account 
of the manipulations requisite, stating that he always developed 
with protosulphate of iron. 

Mr. ORANGE said that, of all dry processes, he preferred Taupenot’s, 
especially for printing transparencies, of which he manufactured 
large quantities. 
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Mr. Burns exhibited a number of stereoscopic prints of exquisite 
beauty, which were much admired. These, he said, were taken by 
a process which some of the previous speakers had spoken unfavour- 
ably of, but which he thought gave results which left nothing to be 
desired. He alluded to the process known as “Fothergill’s.” 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Watson, Henries, Tunny, 
Orange, and Dr. Paterson, was appointed to examine and report on 
as many of the dry processes as they judged it desirable to inyesti- 
gate, beginning with that of Dr. Paterson's. 


QY wwady onal feeslimaeraver uO lle aris : 
sractical Qustructions on Coloring Bhotographs. 
ry .) 
By Aurrep H. WALL. 
[In consequence of the unusual length to which our report of the 
meeting of the Photographie Society runs, we are obliged to postpone 
the continuation of this valuable paper till our next.] 


The author of the preceding paper has, in order, to render his commu- 
nications of greater practical value, kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of, and give advice to, students, in colowring, through the medium 
of these pages, for which purpose specimens may be sent, with a 
stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. Warn, Esq., 
11, Tus Terrace, Watworrtn. 


C. A. L.—A good white pigment is of the greatest importance. The best ‘‘ Chinese 
White’’ I have used is that sold by Newman, of Soho Square. It is necessary to have it 
perfectly pure, free from the slightest taint of iron, and it should be preserved if possible 
from the effect of sulphureted hydrogen. I believe many water-colour diawings have 
been injured by hanging in a room in which gas is regularly burnt. I have tested the 
pigments of most makers.—With a trained eye, cultivated taste, and manipulative skill, 
you ought certainly to make an excellent photographer.—Body colours should never be 
used in water for flesh. 
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i uv ae aay ‘Ald Ald 
Horergn Correspondence, 
Paris, January 10, 1860, 

Permit me the gratification of wishing you a “happy new year,” 
hoping that you will be even more victorious under your new 
ensign of the British JOURNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY than under the 
old one. May the new year bring you a fresh accession of sub- 
cribers, and may they and you continue to propagate photo- 
rraphy to the end of the present century. 

Looking back upon the past year, we cannot say it was distin- 
uished by any remarkably brilliant discoveries ; let us hope that 
ne present year will be more honoured. Our Photographic Society 
displays much energy and business tact, and its efforts to advance 
ne art must be gratefully appreciated by all who follow it. MM. 
Davanne and Girard have reported a new stage in their researches 
u positive printing, and have now treated of “fixing ’—certainly 
he most delicate and important operation in the production of 
positive proofs. 

M. Albites, an eminent artist, and sculptor, and photographer, 
has invented a piece of apparatus by which he is enabled to take 
portraits, views, &c., in the open air, without the aid of dark box 
or tent. It consists in mounting the camera upon a light box 
containing the bath of nitrate of silver, the bath of distilled water, 
and the developing bath of proto-sulphate of iron, and when pyro- 
gallic acid is used, a sort of portfolio, one of the sides of which is 
ormed of transparent yellow glass. There is no frame to sustain 
the ground glass or collodioned plate. ‘The ground glass is applied 
directly against the back of the camera, and is replaced by the col- 
lodioned plate when the picture is taken. This plate, when in 
position, is in connection with a shutter, which follows it in every 
movement, up and down, or down and up; the shutter is also 
connected with a chain by a handle, which it is only necessary 
to turn one way or another to raise or lower the shutter, and to 
immerse the plate either in the aceto-nitrate bath, or the water 
ath, or in the developing bath of sulphate of iron, or in the port- 
folio, where it is submitted to the action of pyrogallic acid. 

The collodioned plate is immersed in the nitrate bath for about 
ten seconds, and washed by being immersed in pure water four or 
five times. ‘To perform these immersions, the plate must be taken 
from the focussing place, and brought again to the focus when it 
has been washed for the last time; the necessary exposure is given 
and then the plate is immersed in the developing bath, or in the 
portfolio. If by any accident the image cannot be taken so promptly 
as wished, or there is reason to fear that the collodion has become 
dry, there is always this resource, by a simple movement of the 
handle — the collodion can be again moistened by being immersed 
in the bath of pure water, or even in the bath of nitrate of silver. 

I hope this description will suffice to enable your ingenious 
readers to construct one for themselves in the absence of diagrams 
which I regret being unable to send you. A s 
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Dr. Valtier exhibited a very curious photographic anomaly at 
the recent meeting of our Photographic Society. He had a nega- 
tive of a view of Shanghai, in China, which was so altered that the 
strongest points had become almost invisible; the picture seemed 
to have entirely disappeared ; yet positives taken from it were as 
good as others, and as full of chiaroscuro and detail. He asked of 
the chemists present an explanation of this singular fact. 

MM. Davanne and Girard gave the following :— 

‘What had disappeared from the negative was the darks, formed 
(according to the French theory) of metallic silver, almost pure; 
and these darks had become pale because the metal was transformed 
into the yellow sulphide of silver. Under this new form the darks 
are scarcely visible to the naked eye, as they have lost, if we may 
so express it, their visual opacity; but they have preserved their 
chemical opacity, so that the light passing through the negative, 
loses all its photogenic action. What was for the eye only a 
screen, and appeared a shadow of greater or lesser intensity, was 
a complete screen and shadow for the sensitive paper placed under 
the negative, and thus it was that the positive proof appeared 
with details which had apparently disappeared for ever, 

M. Davanne proposed a new developing agent, with a view of 
diminishing the weight of the photographic baggage, and of dis- 
pensing with acetic acid, It consists of a mixture of gallic, pyro- 
gallic, and citric acids, in the following proportions :— 

Gallic acid . sya 3 parts 

Pyrogallic acid. 060 6 

(CiRsHIE OGIO ccoseoooeosocoukuondaccanddonaenodane Jb 455 
When the proof is removed from the frame, and the operator wishes 
to develop it, he takes a pinch of this mixture, dissolves it in water, 
and employs it in the usual manner. de 1% 


Exurpition. — PHorograpuic Society, Lonpon. — The private 
view took place on Thursday last, 12th instant, when there was a 
large attendance of members and visitors. We purpose noti- 
cing the collection critically in our next. 

Bee ee SSS 


Correspondence, 


KS- We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 
friends. 


pee rees 
OPERATING ROOMS. 
To the Enrror. 


Srr,—You would much oblige by enlightening me in your next issue of 
Tue Bririsa JourNaL or PHorograpsy upon the following: — 

In an operating room, the light of which must come from the south, I 
think there will be great difficulty and great loss of light by haying to 
obstruct the direct rays of the sun with calico blinds. What, in your 
opinion, would be the loss of light by using ground glass instead of clear 
glass ? 

If the last twelve months of the Journal completes the volume, when 
may we expect the index? I am, yours, &e. X. 

[We think that ground glass would not be advisable, because it would 
scarcely be sufficient to shut out superfluous light when the sun shines 
direct upon it, while towards the afternoon, when the sun is setting, the 
obstruction would be found very inconvenient. Blinds are decidedly pre- 
ferable, and it is as well to have them of both white and blue calico, so 
that either can be used as occasion requires. When the sun shines in the 
middle of the day, the blue blinds are very useful, not all over the glass 
of ccurse, but just to protect the sitter. Itis as well to be able to arrange 
your sitter so as to look eastward in the afternoon, and westward in the 
morning. A very convenient arrangement for the blue blind is to have 
an iron rod along the upper part of the roof, and another just where it 
joins the upright; if the calico has rings at both ends, it can then be slid 
over any part of the floor. 

We announced in our last that the index for the volume just completed 
would be furnished with the present number.—ED.] 

clintgss, 
A GRAND IDHA. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,—I am now studying photography with a novel purpose, of which 
you may perhaps like to know something. The idea was suggested to 
me by some one who told us how we might discover if mice existed on 
the surface of the moon, by photographing that luminary, and magnifying 
the image. I tried that experiment though, and discovered —T couldn’t 
exactly make out what, but it was very wonderful. 

Now, I intend to photograph the apertures of key holes, and then, by 
magnifying them, who knows what I may not discover? Eh! Eh! Eh! 
Dont you chuckle and rub your hands? Isn't it a capital idea? Now ac- 
knowledge would any one but me, Paul Pry (I am that celebrated histori- 
cal personage )—would any mind but mine haye conceived so grand an idea? 


Now, in return for just “dropping in” with this valuable hint, dont be 
offended if I find fault with the way in which you conduct your Journal. 

You must know that I consider the publication of ‘‘a chiel amang you 
takin’ notes” to be the beaw-ideal of photographic journals. I get more 
information, of a kind that suits me, from one number of his periodical 
than from all yours of last year: For instance, the “chiel” makes me 
acquainted with all his domestic and personal affairs; you never do. He 
tells me about his wife, about her ideas concerning the domestic policy, 
and when he makes her a present, about his little boy, about his servant 
girl, about “ his ox and his ass, and every thing that is his.” I know when 
his pen is a bad one, what his house is like, when he goes out, when he 
comes in, when his friends come to see him, what they say and do, how 
his health is, &c., &c., &e.—in fact, all about him. 

Now, about you, what do I know of you? Why, I only hear say what 
you are and where you live, and part of that I learnt from the “ chiel” 
aforesaid, in his number for Dec. 15th. I dont know if you are married 
at all, I dont even know if you have any family, or, if you have, whether 
they are boys or girls, or both. Now, dont you believe that I shall con- 
tinue a subscriber if I dont get more information for my money, because 
Ishant. Again, why dont you show that you have some consciousness 
of your own immense importance by dropping the humble editorial “we,” 
and substituting the “I,” 

I’m sure I hope I dont intrude, and am, yours, &c. 

Kew Rye House, Dec. 30th, 1859, PAUL PRY, PHoToGRAPHER, 


P,S. I am taking out a patent for key-hole photography, and will 
punish seyerely all who infringe it—P. P,, P, 


ee gees 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


3" Numerous Correspondents, whose letters do not appear in this number, must 
bear with us till our next. 

W. W.~-Received. Report in due cou 

PosepD.—Line your camera with black velvet. 

Emity.—Take a course of lessons in photographic colouring. 

Puotrus.— Mr. Moule, the patentee, will answer your question. 

H. N. Kine.—Received. Report as soon as we have time to test it. 

:s.— We shall be ready to consider any hint you may offer on the subject, 
—English papers are preferable for positive proofs by development. 
FORTH.—We have an article on the subject in contemplation. 

process is far too difficult for you in your present state of knowledge. 
'SON.—Let well alone. Why add acetic acid to your bath if it works well with- 

ALeHA.—Slow development is much more manageable than quick. “ Slow and sure” 
is a good motto. 

Acron.—You need not vex yourself about so large a lens ; a small one of long focus 
will do very well. 

INFELIX Purn.—You will find an excellent paper on the subject by Mr, Hardwich in 
the present number. 

NonpLusseD.—Your collodion probably contains too much water: add some made 
with absolute alcohol and ether. 

Prospus.—Chloride of bariura is much more expensive than chloride of ammonium, and 
not any better for salting paper. 

S. S.—Your albumenised-paper contains too much salt, which dissolves in the nitrate 
bath, and precipitates chloride of silver. 

G@. K, L.—Frith & Hayward (of Reigate) would no doubt undertake it. We know that 
they could accomplish what you mention in the time specified. 

JAMES R. $.—Received. We cannot find sufficient merit to accord a favourable 
notice. Had you sent your address we should have intimated this privately, 

FENwick, S.—Syrup of iodide of iron was first used in photography by Dr. Woods, of 
Parsonstown, Ireland, if we remember rightly, and believe that the process he used first 
appeared in the Atheneum. 

Tuomas CowLEy.—Your note of 3lst December would most probably not have been 
sent had you waited till the 2nd instant, as we gave in our last an account and opinion of 
Mr. Melhuish's metal camera, 

T. Beprorp.—If you read this Journal carefully you will perceive that we never under 
any circumstances express an opinion upon the merits of any production that we do not 
conscientiously entertain. We do not, however, feel called upon to express publicly an 
unfavourable opinion, unless in condemnation of what we regard as a public injury. See 
reply to James R- S above. 

J.B, WrLntrams —Any lens supposed to be achromatised, and containing a fluid as an 
essential part of its construction, is faulty in principle, as variation in temperature affects 
the density of the fluid materially, and thus interferes with the dispersive force. The 
late My. Archer used to make lenses on this principle, but found that he was compelled 
to abandon them chiefly on that account. 

T.—A large lens is a positive nuisance; it not only works slowly as compared with at 
smaller one of shorter focus, but the results are not setisfactory. Of the makers you 
have named No. Lis the best; but instead of having so large an instrument for plates 8} 
by 64, you will find his No. 3a preferable, and only a shade more than two-thirds of the 
price you quote for the larger one. The relative rapidityof working we judge to be thus: 
No. 1, say 20 seconds, No.2, 30 seconds, or No. 3 probably 90 seconds. By adopting what 
we have suggested you will perhaps get the 20 seconds reduced to 15 seconds, and have 
a much finer image. 

Caustic.—Quekett's Practical Treatise on the Microscope (Balliere, Regent Street), 
is the best work that we know on thejsubject named, but it is somewhat expensive, 
costing about a guinea We are not quite sure whether Dr. Beale did not publish some- 
thing of the kind at a lower price. Dr. Carpenter’s work, The Microscope (Churchill, 
New Burlington Street), contains some information on the subject named, and much on 
the use of the instrument, As we were a worker at the subject before there were any 
manuals to be had, we never had much occasion for them ; hut being personally acquainted 
with all the authors named we can vouch for their thorough orthodoxy. 


*,* The Title and Index for the Volume for 1859 are issued with the present 
Number. The complete Volume for the past year can now be had, neatly bound 
in cloth, price 8s. 6d. Agents and Subscribers can be supplied with loose cases 
for binding the last and previous Volumes. 


ap All Eprrortat Communications, Booxs ror Ruvrew, ée., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 


All Apyrrtispments and Lurrers on the Business of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Pustisazr, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Ir will probably be in the recollection of most of our readers 
that, some time back, when the Council of the Photographic 
Society of Scotland announced its intention of awarding prizes, 
under certain conditions, for the best photographs exhibited 
at its annual collection, and for papers read at its meetings, we 
expressed an opinion relative to the impolicy, and what we re- 
garded as the injurious tendency, of the proceedings then con- 
templated, and offered certain suggestions relative to the 
method by which the advantages derived might be attained and 
the objectionable features avoided. Since that time we have 
renewed the consideration of the subject of prize-giving upon 
more occasions than one, and discussed it at some length. We 
endeavoured to show that mere successful competition was no 
real test of actual merit, and that the method of award adopted 
by the Scotch Society last year was faulty in principle. 
Whether our remarks had any effect in causing a reconsidera- 
tion of the subject at the Council board or not of course we can- 
not tell, nor is it at all material; but it is with no little pleasure 
that we have to draw attention to the fact that the mode 
adopted upon the last occasion has been abandoned, aad one in 
every way superior adopted for the present season. 


_Instead of the selection being made by collecting the votes 
of all the members of the Society who might choose to give one, 
it has now been placed solely in the hands of one individual 
nominated by the Council of the Society; the gentleman ap- 
pointed to this rather onerous duty being Mr. Horatio Ross, 
one of its vice-presidents, and who is no doubt thoroughly com- 
petent to perform the task allotted to him. Had the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator even been by general vote of the members, 
there would we think have been no objection to the exercise of 
such prerogative on their part, as.the uninitiated are always 
more discriminating in the choice of an individual who is to 
exercise his judgment in a matter of art than they are when 
attempting to conduct the executive function on their own be- 
half; but it is a matter which we think is still better done by 
the Council, which has in this instance exercised its authority 
with discretion. 

It is not every one who has moral courage enough.to admit 
having been in error. even when convinced that such is really 
the case; but it is still more rare with a body of individuals, 
and consequently the more to be commended. : 


The present concession is quite as much as could haye. been 
expected forthe current season. Indeed, after having advertised 
the cffer of prizes under the conditions then put forth, we do 
not see how any further improvement in the method of carry- 
ing out the advertised undertaking could have been effected on 
this occasion; but with a Council animated by a spirit of progress, 
as we have reason to hope is the case from the evidence now 
before us, we shall look for still further reform next, year, chiefly 
in an abandonment of the principle of mere. competition. as 


essential to any claim for reward, and the adoption instead, of 


that of conferring the prizes as-marks of recognition of peculiar 
excellence or for services rendered to the art. 

Thus applied, prizes may really act as a wholesome stimulus 
to exertion, especially amongst amateurs, with whom, by tle 
way, most improvements originate, though in their application 


| they are often, perhaps generally, distanced by their profes- 


sional brethren. 

We trust that the Council of the Photographic Society of 
Scotland will not be disheartened if it find that'the awards made 
by its nominee do not give universal satisfaction. It is a diffi- 
cult thing for a defeated candidate to be quite satisfied; but we 


do not hesitate to prognosticate that there will be far less: of 


dissatisfaction than upon the last occasion. 


Since writing the preceding, we have learned that. the arbitra- 
tor named by the Photographic Society of Scotland has awarded 
one of the prizes to Mr. Henry P. Robinson, of Leamington, 
for his group, Here they come! which is also now on view at the 
London Exhibition (No. 429); and another to Mr, James Mudd, 
of Manchester, for his landscape, Near Coniston, Lancashire, 
of which a duplicate is also to be seen at the same place, and.is 
numbered 488, We can only say that the works rewarded. aré 
in every respect worthy of such distinction, and have no doubt 
that Mr. Ross has faithfully discharged; his somewhat. onerous 
duty. 


Iy Mr. Heath’s description, of the improvements in Smartt’s 
tent, which may be found in, the report of. the meeting of the 
London Photographic Society, published in our last number, 
mention was made of a new kind of washing tray, or rather 


sink, to be used in that or any other tent, or substitute for it. 


Since then we have had an opportunity of more closely inspect- 
ing it, and find it even more ingenious than we at first thought 
it to be. The sink consists of a wooden frame-work. for the 
sides, about three-eighths of an inch thick and an inch:or inch 
and a-quarter in depth. The bottom. is formed. of-sheet, india- 
rubber attached to some textile fabric—the former serving. to 
render it impermeable to moisture, the latter to prevent its being 
stretched or broken. We haye called it.a frame-work of wood, 
and so it is; for the two shorter sides of the parallelogram are 
attached to the longer by sliding into a small metal groove of 
very simple construction, while the longer sides are permanently 
attached to the india-rubber cloth. When in use all four of the 
wooden sides are external to the india-rubber tray, which is kept, 
in form by them; but when required to be packed up, the shorter 
slides are slid out of their fastenings, and the longer ones allow 
of the tray bottom, being rolled round them (the loose sides being. 
first placed: inside), so that when packed up the whole occupies 
no more space than a rod the length of the longest side of the 
tray, and about an inch and a-half square. At one of the corners 
is attached a tube to carry off the washing water, &c., and this 
tube is made of the india-rubber fabric; so that it is no larger. 
when folded than a piece of broad tape, and serves when packing: 
up the tray to wind around it, and make all ‘‘snug,” as a sailor 
would say.. The tray, is really a most ingenious.and conyenient, 


contrivance.. 
(ace leet fee ag 


Wu are desirous of throwing out a:friendly hint'to our photogra« 
phic friends in Glasgow. We understand:that:many are anxious‘ 
to revive the-activity of the: Photographic Society in that city, and 
others who are-not members: to join it.: Weare informed: also: 
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that though this desire is, unquestionable, everybody: seems 
afraid of movitig too;quickly or energetically.in the matter, lest 
he should be deemed officious. ‘‘Now,ithis is sheer folly. - Let 
two or three meet together and decide:on some steady course of 
action, and the'thing would be’done. -If any who are anxious 
to join in the good cause feel nervous about the matter, let them 
send their names:to us, and when the number is sufficient té 
form a good working nucleus, we will advise with them, and 
lend them such help as is in our power. z 
Se et age een 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS tro KNOWLEDGE. 


““BEGYPT AND: PALESTINE :” 
By Francis Frira—Illustrated with Photographs. 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 
TuurRE are but few persons in whom any .mention ‘of. the 
localities above named does not stir up deep and dively-emotions; 
and no wonder that it-is so, for not only do the Holy Scriptures 


teem with direct references thereto, both in the Old and New: 


Testaments, but they are also continually-alluded to in a spir 
ritual sense when treating of a future state’ of existence. One 
of the earliest impressions made.on our childish imagination 
was, the flight of the Saviour into Egypt — Egypt the country in 
which Moses wrought such mighty wonders in-execution of the 
awful wrath of the Almighty— where His' chosen people “-weré 
oppressed four hundred years.” - 

In the days when poetry and romanceé~exert a potent charm 
over the youthful fancy, where so-fitting ascenefor the deeds 
of chivalry as Palestine, where thé knights of old-repaired to 
wrest from the heathen the holy places? This, be it rement- 
bered, is no fancy, but sober truth, albeit many tales of thé 
wildest romance have been so mixed up and blended with thé 
records of actual occurrences not. less singular that it is no 
easy task to separate the two. ‘This, so far from destroying the 
interest felt ina land around which the hand of the poet has 
cast a veil, has, without annihilating the hard. lines of fact, 
superadded a softening influence :that. tends rather to increase 
the attraction. 

‘In later life,-too; when the “historyof the past becomes a 
theme so absorbing as to claim for its study the whole waking 
hours of many a learned-man, what lands yield such a harvest 
of records of the past -as those. of which. we are now 
treating? When recently noticing some stereoscopi¢ illustra- 
tions of China, we could not help feeling impressed with the 
importance of them in an educatioiial point of view; but, re- 
garded in this light, what can we.net: say of the series of larger 
pictures now before us? We cannot but realise the fact that 
the art of photography is progressing with rapid strides, and 
though still but a child in years, it is doubtless destined to 
play an important, part in the future history of civilisation. 
The wonder of yesterday has become the luxury of today, and 


will most surely arrive at the stage of being the necessity of. 
It will no more be possible to do without photo: 


tomorrow. 
graphy than without the printing press —to annihilate which 
would be to cut off half our existence. epee G 

We have noticed of late a growing increase in the importance 
of the works dependent upon photography for their being; but 
of all that have hitherto been issued none have. approached in 
grandeur of scale and excellence to the two truly magnificent 
volumes now before us, published by Mr. James §. Virtue, of 
the City Road, and of Ivy Lane, London. | ° " : 
~ These volumes— got. up in a style that renders them. a 
fit ornament for any. drawing-room —contains no less than 
seventy-five views, chiefly of the highest order of merit as 
regards execution and_ interest of subject, and are such as are 
calculated to make the work an addition of importance to any 
library. In them the artist, the antiquary, the architect, and 
the historian will find abundant material-wherewith to satisfy 
the cravings of their respective desixes, :while the general 
admirer of the beautiful will be no less gratified. 


The very ‘titles of the illustrations are enough to arrest the 
attention ; and when we say that in general the execution of 
each picturé is worthy of its subject; we can scarcély pronounce 
much higher commendation. Were we to assert that in all the 
preofs: the- execution is equal we should be misleading our 
readers; when could. such. a declaration be truthfully made 
with-regard-even to any extensive series of engravings? How 
could it then be expected that in photographg.perfect unifor- 
~mity could be-attained? None of the series are-mediocre—all 
have considerable merit—whilst by far the majority are of a very 
high character ; those that are the least satisfactorily treated 
being the extended distant views, such as BrTHuEnen, 
‘Distant Virw or Damascus, and one or.two others, in which a 
want of definition rather mars the effect. It is possible that the 
defect named may jhave arisen from an imperfection in.the lens 
employed, or for the want of a little humouring,. which some 
lenses require when; taking “distancé.” ‘With these trifling 
exceptions, we have-scarcely. a fault to find with the entire 
series. : : 

This. magnificent work is issued, to subscribers only, and is 
completed in twenty-five parts, each part containing three 
views, of about, nine inches by seven inches in size, accompanied 
by descriptive letterpress, on. which .we have somewhat also 
to remark. 

In, most works of illustration the letterpress is commonly 
treated as so much waste paper. It is, however, not. likely to 
meet’ this. fate in the,work before-us, it being interestingly de- 
scriptive, livély, and to the purpose, without being too diffuse, as 
is commonly the case. _ It is written by Mr. Frith, and though 
much consists of compilation,, much also is original. Where 
extracts have heen taken from, previous publications they have 
been, judiciously selected, and only resorted to when the:. infor- 
mation given is such as could not; have been so readily acquired 
by the author’s own experjence. 3 

We consider, by the way, that we have a-right to regard Mr. 
Frith. with peculiar. interest, he having been originally a 
LiverrooL PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Besides’ the. mass of information connected--spéciallys with 
the various subjects delineated, there is much also“of interest to 
the photographer, and the whole is put together in a very plea- 
sant, unconventional style. ‘There are many little extracts that 
we should like to have given, but our space will not permit us 
to indulge in more than the two following — for the preseut at 
least. We will begin with something photographic: Jet us 
take the introduction :— : 


“ Salaam! — Peace be with thee, oh, thon pleasant Buyer of my book! 
e * * * ee * * x x * 5 * 

“Tt is my intention, should my life be spared, and should the-present 
undertaking prove successful, to. present to the public, froni time tetime, 
my impressions of foreign lands, illustrated by photographic views. _ 

“T have chosen, as a beginning of my labours, the two most interesting 
lands of the globe —Egypt and Palestine. Were but.the character of 
the pen for Severe truthfulness as unimpeachable as. thatiof:the camera, 
what. graphic pictures might:they together paint! But. we scarely 
expect from a traveller ‘the truth, the whole truth,,and nothing but the 
truth.’ Hear, Albert Smith, himself an accomplished traveller, and a 
popular: author: ‘Artists and. writers will study effect, rather.than 
graphic truth. The florid description.of some modern beok.of travel is 
as different. from the actual impressions ,of ninety-nine. people ont of a 
hundred, allowing all these persons to possess.average education, percep- 
tion, and intellect, when painting. in their minds the same subject, as 


| the artfully tinted lithograph, or picturesque-engraving of:the portiolio, 


or annual; is from the faithful photograph.’ Nobody: that has ever 
floated in a dahibieh ,will angue that any existing Nile book conveys 
‘graphic truth.’ Yet it does not follow, O Albert Smith, that a photo- 
graph, because it is not ‘over-coloured,’ is therefore faithful. 1am all 
too deeply enamoured of the gorgeous, sunny East, to feign that: my 
insipid, colourless pictures aré by any means just to her spiritual charms. 
, But, indeed, I hold it ta be impossible, by any means, fully and truthfully 
to inform the mind of scenes which are wholly foreign .to the eye. 
There is no effectual substitute for actual travel; but it is my ambition 
to provide for those to whom circumstances forbid ;that luxury faithful 
representations of the scenes I have witnessed, and I shall endeavour to 
make the simple truthfulness of the camera a guide for my pen. 
“Now we shall see (if my bungling does not spoil the match) what 
sort of chance Fact hag with Fiction in the race for popularity. 
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“Jt i8-certain that a very-large proportion — probably two-thirds —of ‘goose; hangs, you may imagine, with awful square solidity in the mid 


the entire reading of the British public: consists,,of warks of fiction. 
Everybody; almost —. 
** In th2se.o’erpolish'd times, 
Can shed the tear o’er woeful rhymes; - 
O’er plot of novel sore repiné, 5 i 
‘ And cry for hapless heroine !"—Hogg... 
But few, I fear, can tolerate simple truthfulness: there is; not enough of 
excitement:-in its Even Englishmen relish, a little of that pleasant 
hyperbole. which the Orientals stretch ,to.its. limit. of tension. It_is 
remarkable that. perhaps every book of world-wide fame (except the 
Holy Scriptures) is a romance.. Shakspeare, Milton, Dante, nearly all 
the poets are novelists. Cervantes, Bunyan, De Foe, Harriett Stowe — 
all novelists. Furthermore, aman sitting quietly at heme in London 
or New- York'may write even a Book of ‘Travel, and an, artist. may 
compose for it a-series of illustrations, with every chance of success, 
upon-the-most scanty materials, and without the cost and labour of 
travelling. It is.an artist’s privilege to ‘make a picture’ of his subject ; 
but, alas for the poor photographer! and alack. for the man who will 
write the truth, if he can, at all hazards!—they must be dull. 
“ A-photographer only knows —he only can appreciate the difficulty 
of getting a .view satisfactorily into the camera: foregrounds are 
especially perverse ; distance too near or too far; the falling away, of the 


ground; the intervention of some brick-wall or other commonplace | 


object, which an artist would simply omat;'sume or all of these things 
soa plenty others of a similar character) are the rule, not the exception. 
have often’ thought,‘when maneeuvring about for a position for my 
camera, of thé exclamation of the great mechanist of antiquity — 
‘Give me a-fulcrum for my lever,.and.L-will:move the world’ 
pictures we would make if we-could command our points of view ! 

“T may be allowed to state, as, giving additional value to, good photo- 
graphs.of eastern antiquities, that a change is rapidly passing over many 
of the-most interesting. . In addition.to the corroding tovth of time, and 
the ceaseless drifting of the remorseless sand, temples and tombs are ex- 
posed to continued plundering: governors of districts take the huge 

locks. of stones, and the villagers walk off with the available bricks, 
whil8t travellers of all nations break up and carry off, without scruple, 
the most: interesting. of the sculptured friezes and.the most beautiful of 
the architectural ornaments: i . 

“The difficulties which I had to overcome in working collddion in 
those hot and dry climates, were-als) very serious. When, at.the second 
cataract, one. thousand miles from the: mouth of the Nile, with,the ther- 
mometer-at: a hundred and. ten degrees.in. my tent, the collodion actually 
boiled when poured upon the glass plate, I almost despaired of success. 
By degrees, however, I overcame this and other difficulties ; but I suffered 
a good deal throughout the journey from the severe labour rendered 
necessary by the rapidity with, which ‘every stage of the process must 
be conducted in climates such as these, and from excessive perspiration, 
cousequent upon the suffocating heat of a small tent, from which every 
ray of light, and consequently every breath of air, was necessarily 
excluded. 

“J think I will confess to: a weakness for rapid production in-all that 
I undertake. My views have been taken, for the most part, whilst my 
friends-were. hastily: inspecting the: scene .or object.copied; and,as for 
my letterpress,.I.can. only write rapidly;,and in,the.very words which 
first occurs, [ dare: not revise—out goes, one-half that I have written, 
and the remainder is intolerably dull. I have, however, one consolation, 
viz., that if the critics will be good enough not, to call disagreeable 
attention to my writing, not one person in ten will think of looking at 
it. Scarcely any one ever does. read the letterpress. which accompanies 
a series.of' views, any more than one thinks of scrutinising the gold 
sticks’ who shuffle, as a matter of course, after a royal pageant. Doubt- 
less Jam indebted for this: security to the learned ‘dulness of the great 
men who have hitherto invariably written for illustrated works, not one 
of whom, as far.as I recollect, has been personally,acquainted: with the 
scenes which-he undertook to:.describe. 1am perfectly content that my 
own descriptive matter-should be thus considered as entirely subordinate 
to the views. I have neither had time, for elaborate investigations on 
the spot, nor.is present space afforded for much topographical or critical 
detail: upon such points I shall often prefer simply to quote the opinions 
at which other and more useful investigators have arrivéd.”” 9)” 


In order to give his-subscribers an idea of the costume of the 
true believers, as the followers of Mahomet.style themselves, 
Mr. Frith presents his own portraitas he appeared when attired 
as a Turk, touching which he says: — 


“Turkish, trowsers I shrink.from describing; byt if any of my readers 
have a fancy for a pair, they are welcome to the following recipe, which 
I pledge myself is literally correct :— Take four yards of broad-cloth of 
some brilliant, colour, fold the piece in the middle and sew up the end; 
you will thus have a bag six feet, wide and five feet deep, open at top 
and at bottom; sew up the bottom, except a small hole at.each extreme 
corner for the feet to come through, and your trousers, ala Furque, are 
complete. To wear them the top of the bag must be bodkined, puckered, 
and gathered round the body with a worsted sash of bright colours and 


voluminous folds. The two yards of heavy double cloth which, as it were, | 


webs the legs together, like the cqnnecting membrane of the foot of a 


Ohiwhat |< 


SPACE ; and when the fat gentleman walks, or rather waddles and rolls 
along,.how,it sways, and pendulates, and thumps, first against one leg 
and then against the other!” 

' There is one little matter for which we feel some regret, and 
that.is, that in consequence of the publication being in “‘ parts,” 
the proprietor has judiciously- enough managed to issue in each 
of the ‘parts ” as great a-variety of subjects as possible ; but the 
binder of the book has as injudieiously arranged them in pre- 
‘cisely the same order (a proceeding wholly unnegessary, as 
neither the plates nor the letterpress bear any paging or num- 
bering), and we are. consequently bandied about frem pillar to 
post—now Egypt, now. Palestine—up and down, backwards and 
forwards, in the most. erratic manner possible. We would 
strongly. recommend the numerous subscribers whom we are 
‘convinced will become purchasers of this beautiful work. to have 
the several plates with the descriptive letterpress arranged in 
something, like an order of locality for binding, which could very 
readily be done witli but little trouble. 

_ In our next we shall proceed to describe critically the magni- 
ficent plates which illustrate the work. 
Be ee a 
ON THE OPTICAL CENTRE. 
By Toomas Gruss, M.B.I.A., 
No. I. 


In proceeding ta treat of the Optical Centre (real or imaginary) of 
a combination of lenses having one or more intervals between— such 
for example as the photographic. portrait combination — it seems 
desirable to commence by. ascertaining precisely what is meant by 
the term when so applied. 

I apprehend that no definition of such a centre is extant, and 
that. we shall not find (probably with reason) such a centre treated 
of in any optical work. To phetographic publications, then, we are 
‘referred for a. knowledge of what is meant by the term; and here 
“we find that when the question of, the best. place for the limiting 
diaphragm (or stop) in a portrait combination is discussed, some 
will advocate placing this diaphragm between the first and second 
combinations, where the optical centre is situate; and in that 
combination described as the symmetric triplet, the optical centre 
| ig assuined to lie in the centre of the combination, and from which 
position of the optical centre certain good qualities (real or unreal) 
are. inferred, : 

' We therefore are not left at any loss to conclude that what is 
genérally understood of this optical centre is, that such compounds 
as I have alluded to have ,each a fixed and determinate centre, 
analagous,to the optical centre of a single ens— one not variable, or 
to.be disturbed by the circumstancés under, whiehthe compound is 
| used, but remaining infact so long as the compound remains un- 
altered. We-may in vain look for such an,optical centre. The idea 
is evidently borrowed from the circumstance that every individual 
| lens has its fixed and determinate optical centre, which centre, as 
it is treated of in all elementary works.on optics, I think it unneces- 
sary to enlarge on here; but for, the information of those who 
. wish to avoid the trouble of reference, I may state that in an equi- 
eonvex or concave lens this centre wall be found in the centre of 
‘the lens. In the .plano-convex. or. pl4no-concave it touches the 
curved side, and in-lenses which: have dne,surface convex and the 
.ather concave, thé optical centre is'‘ottside the lens, and on that side 
‘which has the. greater curvature, in all cases this centre being 
found somewhere in the amis of the lens. 

Tam not aware of any standard work on opti¢s being published 
since the portrait. lens has assumed an importance demanding a 
theoretical investigation of its principles. All that was previously 
required in that way was nearly comprehended under the aplanatic 
telescope, where the intervals occurring between the lenses of the 
object-glass\ are so’ small as may well be neglected. The 
portrait lens, as also analagous combinations, present a widely 
different case. No adéquate idea of their principles of working can 
be arrived. at withott’ making due ‘allowance for the intervals 
between. their respective lenses ; and'thé most ive shall find for our 
guidance here in standard works on optics is, perhaps; some general 
analytical expressions of the theory of such compounds, with *an 
announcement either that the investigation is complex or difficult. 

By pursuing the method of diagrammetrical illustration, I hope 
to be able fo lay within the reach of those who are desirous of in- 

vestigating the subject more fully, sufficient for ‘this purpose, at 
| least for, a gommencement, I would also hope to show the mere, 


| 
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cursory reader (whom I shall also suppose to be an experimental 
photographer) that the examination of the merits or qualities, in- 
dividual or comparative, of such compounds is by no means that 
light or easy matter which is commonly considered. 

I shall commence by asking the reader to get rid of all idea 


(should he entertain’ such) of a ‘ized centre appertaining to any . 


open compound (by which term I-propose to express such as have 
one or more intervals between the lenses). True, the change of 
place of any centre we may be able to find in such is not great in 
amount, as we shall see hereafter ; but its amount is quite adequate 
to destroy all idea of fixity, as well as to place in the category of 
“for farther examination” any theory which inay depend for its 
own correctness upon this assumed fixity. 

(To be continued.) 

Lives! pecmepgeceeene soba : 
FAILURES IN THE WET PROCESS: THEIR CAUSE AND 

CURE. 
By Mr. Leake, Jun. 
[Readtat the South London Photographic Society, January 19, 1860.] 

A suort time since we were favoured by our vice-president with a 
‘valuable and interesting paper on failuresin the dry collodion pro- 
cesses.. This evening, by your pérmission, I purpose offering a 
few hints on some of the failures most commonly met with in the 
wet collodion processes; and, lest I'sheuld be accused of wishing 
to teach my grandmother, &c:; permit me to state that I have not 
written this paper so much in the hope of imparting information 
to others myself, as in the hope of eliciting it in discussion from 
those gentlemen present who are so well qualified to teach. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties—and they are not few—at 
present wet collodion is unrivalled for sensitiveness, certainty, 
and, I think, beauty of result; and I consider the extra trouble of 
more apparatus is compensated fer. by your ability to determine on 
the spot the success or failure of the operation, while the extreme 
sensitiveness of the surface enables the operator to produce perfect 
pictures of objects in rapid motion —a feat yet-to be performed by 
the dry process. I will not further trespass on your time by 
speaking in favour of a process adopted as the best by such pho- 
tographers as Fenton, Rejlander, and Lake Price, but will proceed 
at once to point out the causes of the failures which most com- 
monly occur in its practice. , 

Failures in the wet .céllodion process may be classified as fol- 
lows: — First, those arising from external conditions, as intense 
heat, or extreme cold, &c.; secondly, those from defects in the 
chemistry of the process; and, thirdly, from defective maripule- 
tion. We will, if you please, consider these in the order I have 
just given, and I will endeavour to lay before you a specimen of 
failure from each of the causes I shall mention, hoping that, in 
each case, the recognition of our enemy may lead to its expulsion 
from our future operations. I suppose all who.have worked this 
process through a hot summer have met with failures from in- 
tense heats. ‘The most common effect is that-exhibited in plate 
No. 1, viz., a general muddiness, weakness, and tendency to 
fogging, from the film becoming dry. Ofcourse this takes place 
more rapidly in hot than in cool weather, consequently exposure 
and development should follow.the exsitation at as short an iuterval 
as possible. te 

But by far the most common failure frem intense heat is the 
deposition of silver on the shadows of the negative during develop- 
ment, as in plate No. 2, If the development be finished when this 
action is set up the high lights are entirely dissolved, and instead 
of a negative, we have a positive by transmitted light. 

During the-intense heat of last summer (the temperature rang- 
ing from 90 to 110 degrees), I was much annoyed by the occurrence 
of this failure, the second application of the developer invariably 
spoiling the picture. The process of development was that with 
sulphate of iron and subsequent intensifying with pyrogallic acid, 
J found there were two remedies for this evil: the first was fixing 
after the first development, and then intensifying with pyro’ as 
usual; and the second, pouring a solution of tincture of ioc ine over 


the plate after the first development, then giving a short exposure | 


to light, and intensifying with pyro’ and silver as before. The 
tendency to solarisation, always so manifest in hot weather, may 
often be almost entirely obviated by the use of a small stop. 

From the fact that our most intense heat and powerful light 
come together, I am inclined to think that our pictures are more 
often solarised from oyer-exposure than we, not knowing the 
power of the light, imagine. > 

In briefly noticing failures from extreme cold, the converse of 
the remark just made will apply; and 1 certainly think that the 
cold is often set down as the cause of failure when the light is so 


deficient in actinic power that no amount of exposure will produce 
a brilliant picture. When this is the case the lights of the picture 
will be solarised, while the shadows will be scarcely impressed. 
The picture I exhibit as a specimen of failure from this cause was 
exposed on a warm October afternoon, clearly proving that cold 
was not in this instance the retarding agent. 

Again, even in our operating rooms, where the temperature is 
artificially kept up; we often fail; and I think no one would, as a 
rule, like to compare the negatives taken in November with those 
produced onthe brilliant days of May or June. However, that 
cold retards the development there can be no doubt; consequently, 
keep the developing solutions in a warm place, and if the tempera- 


| ture be very low, increase the amount of the reducing agent, with- 


out adding to the retarding agents—as acetic or citric acids. I do 
not think much is gained by warming the bath, and in some cases 
I consider it an evil. In out-door work, for example, if you take a 
plate from a warm bath into the cold atmosphere, you condense the 
moisture which is evaporated from the plate upon the lenses, and, 
of course, fogging is the result. In any ¢ase, I cannot see that 
anything is gained, more, than a little time in forming the coating 
of iodide;.and the.old proverb, “Keep your feet warm and your 
head cool,” as applied to photography, would be, “keep your de- 
veloper warm and your bath cool,” to which I will venture to add, 
by way of finishing this part of the subject—and your tempers also; 
for if your experiments are continued through November in London, 
depend upon it they will be severely tried. , 

We now notice some of the failures arising from defect in the 
chemistry of the process. Those we shall refer to at this time. are :— 
Alkalinity of the nitrate bath, acidity of the same, contamination by 
organic matter, weakness and excess of strength, and some also of the 
defects most commonly met with in the collodion und the developer. 
Alkalinity may arise from various causes, such as using an alkaline 
collodion, or adding a solution of very highly-fused and alkaline 
nitrate of silver; but it will more often occur from an excess of 
alkali having been added in the attempt.to correct acidity. Of all 
failures from a defective bath this is the easiest both,of detection 
and cure. No one haying seen a failure from this cause, will ever 
confound it with failure from others. (See plate 4.) Of course the 
remedy for this is to add acid im sufficient quantity to neutralise 
the bath. If for producing positive pictures, nitric acid may be 
used, but for negatives acetic acid will be found the best, as it to 
some extent favours density of the image. It is mostly recom- 
mended that the negative bath be kept perfectly neutral ; and, if 


extreme rapidity be desired, this must be done; but for general 


purposes, both in landscape and portraiture, a trace of free acid in 
the bath will be found to-give the best results. — - 

Acidity of the bath next claims our attention. As before stated, 
a trace of acid-‘in ‘the bath will not be injurious; but, if am excess 


‘be allowed, a great loss of sensitiveness will result, the deepest 


shadows will be deficient in half-tone, and, if there be a large excess, 
the half-tints will be altogether lost. 

In mixing a new bath, if a pure, neutral, nitrate of silver be used, 
one minim of glacial acetic acid to sixty ounces of bath solution 
will be found sufficient to preserve clearness and brilliancy. _ Plate 
No. 5 will give some idea of the effect of an excess of acid in this 
part of the process.. If a very large quantity of acid be present, 
especially nitric, fogging may take place; but this will not often 
occur, unless it has been purposely added. To neutralise the free 
acid, either ammonia or carbonate of soda may be used, care being 
taken not to add an excess, especially of the former. 

When a bath has been in use for a long time, it often becomes 
contaminated by organic matter, and almost saturated with ether. 
When in this condition, muddy lines will often be formed by the 
ruuning down of the solution after leaving the bath. The best 
remedy for this,.if the bath be not very strongly contaminated by 
organic matter, will be to take out, say half the eld solution, and 
replace it by the same quantity of nitrate of silver solution, without 
the addition of iodide or acid. Jf, however, much foreign matter be 
present, it will be cheaper and safer to set the bath aside for other 
purposes, and begin afresh with a new one. A: bath will often be- 


come acid by use, more especially if a collodion ‘containing free 


iodine be used; this, in combination with the ether and other 
matters just noticed, often makes an old bath work so unsatisfac- 
torily that it is generally better to reject it at once, and precipitate 
the silver for other purposes. 

A bath used for exciting collodion should be used for no other 
purpose, and the fewer alterations and additions made in and to it, 
when once in working order, the better. It has been recommended 
that the plate should be coated with albumen before collodionising. 
I think this would spoil the bath as soon as anything, by making it 
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work more slowly, and eventually fogging to such an extent as to 
he perfectly useless. When a bath becomes contaminated by this, 
or by any other organic substance, a good shake up with a little 
kaolin will be found safer and better than. rinsing or any other 
method of removing it. A bath which has worked so badly as to 
be quite useless, may often, by this ‘means, be restored and made 
workable ina couple of hours. 

‘With regard to the next point—the strength of the bath—I am 
aware there is a diversity of opinion, sore recommending:a strong 
bath, and others a very weak one, I prefer the first under most 
conditions, and generally keep it at from thirty-five to forty grains: 
for portraits, in-doors, and from thirty to thirty-five for out-door 
work, thowgh, if the temperature be very high, it may be advan- 
tageous to lower them five or ten grains. Ifa negative bath be 
allowed to fall below the strength just given, the pictures will be 
(with most varieties of collodion) deficient in half-tint and intensity 
(see plate No. 6), and no amount of care in exposure, &c., will 
enable the operator to produce a brilliant result. If, on the other 
hand, the strength of the bath be too great, the pictures will most 
protably be slightly foggy, and sometimes streaky, especially if 
allowed to remnain long in a newly-mixed bath. 

I think, in respect to failures from a defective bath, that a little 
tactis often better than a great deal of chemistry. Keeping the 
plate in motion will often remove streakiness, and early removal 
from the bath prevent fogging ; and when this is the case, I think 
it unwise to tamper with the bath, more especially as it will often 
come round if left to itself. 

The failures we shall next notice are those which may occur 
from bad collodion, or the improper use of good. It may be as well 
to state that I have usually procured my collodion ready made, 
and-have, consequently, had no experience in its manufacture ; 
therefore the defects I shall notice will be those most commonly 
riet with in the commercial varieties, and of these I shall not at- 
tempt to suggest the cause, but simply confine myself to offering a 
few hints on their removal. 

The defects most commonly met with are—eacessive intensity 
without halftone ; eacess of half-tone without intensity ; splitting up of 
the film on drying ; glutinosity and over-iodising. For the first 
mentioned I think sulphate of iron in development will be found 
generally the easiest and best remedy, if the collodion must be used 
by itself; but if any of that which is defective from excess of half- 
tone is at hand, it is advisable to try that of mixing them in various 
proportions: this will often be found successful, though not in- 
variably. ‘The restraining acid in the developer may also be di- 
minished in quantity, and if these expedients, in combination with 
a full amount of exposure, do not give the required softness, it 
may, I think, be safely inferred that the sample of collodion is 
almost useless. Bromine has been recommended as diminishing 
the intensity and increasing the amount of half-tone, but as Ihave 
not tried this I’ean give no opinion. 

The defect we next notice — half-tones without intensity — is, I 
think, much more rarely met with, and more easily remedied than 
the first. [would advise, when a collodion of this description is met 
with, that the effect of mixing with the first-named variety be 
tried, as before suggested. If this is unsuccessful, increase the 
quantity of acid in the developer; use pyrogallic in preference to 
sulphate of iron, for this purpose, and give a very short exposure. 

T think that in this case, also, if these precautions fail to produce 
the desired effect, the collodion may be safely set aside as at least 
not first-rate. 

Splitting up of the film in drying is the next defeet we have to 
notice. It is not often, comparativély, that we meet with a collo- 
dion defective on this point. 1 think the best remedy will be found 
in adding a small quantity of alcohol, and allowing the film a long 
time to set before immersion in the bath. Care should also be 
taken to have the plates perfectly clean and dry before coating 
with collodion. 

The use of a collodion too newly iodised is a very frequent cause 
of fogging, especially in out-door photography. (See plate No. 7.) 
Of course I need not point out the remedy here, but will merely 
remark that I prefer iodising about twenty hours before use, 

Failures from old and partially decomposed collodion are more 
rare, as the liberation of free iodine generally warns us that de- 
composition has set in. In some cases, however, the characteristic 
colouration does not take place. A collodioniodised with cadmium 
will often become almost useless from decomposition (as I think) 
of the pyroxyline without changing colour to any great extent. 
In this case the only method of determining its age will be by its 
behaviour during development: if after a full exposure, (the bath, 
&c., being in proper order) it presents the appearance of plate No. 


8, yiz., great intensity in the high lights, the detail in the less 
illuminated parts being very faint, it may be safely set aside as 
useless, for the wet process at any rate; and none of the processes 
recommended for the restoration of sensitiveness have in my hands 
proved of any practical utility. : : 

A glutinous collodion is not frequently met with in practice. T 
think it will mostly be found to occur in samples iodised with cad- 
niium. In some cases the amount of glutinosity is so small as not 
to cause great inconvenience in coating plates of ‘modérate. size; 
while at others it will be present to such an extent.as to preclude 
the possibility of obtaining an even film, I think the addition of 
aleohol will be found the best and readiest method of mitigating 
this evil. I say mitigating, because I doubt if it can be altogether 
removed, as it no doubt arises principally from the defective py- 
roxyline used in the plain collodion, The operation of coating should 
be performed as rapidly as possible, a large quantity of collodion 
being poured on and off quickly. At times thickening of the film 
will occur with a collodion which is not glutinous, especially ‘in 
warm weather. For this defect, also, the addition of pure alcohol 
and perhaps a small quantity of ether will generally be found the 
best remedy. : 4 - 

The last defect we shall notice is that from over-iodising the 
collodion. -I think this is a very frequent and prolific source of 
those small transparent spots which are so often seen in ‘collodion 
negatives. (See plate No. 9.) The best way of removing these 
troublesome visitors is to add plain collodion till tle defect is 
remedied, tee: 

In concluding these hasty and imperfect remarks ‘on collodion, 
I would observe that operators generally do not take ‘into consi- 
deration the fact, that a peculiarity which may at first sight seem 
a defect, may often, when skilfully applied, be made a positive 
advantage; and that any gollodion, however good, may be made 
to produce, and indeed must produce, ‘indifferent, pictures if not 
properly applied. Of this I have seen many instances. An ope- 
rator having a room lighted ‘so as to give great intensity of light 
and shade will condemn a collodion similar to the first I have men- 
tioned as totally unworkable, but will uphold the second as the 
best which can. possibly.be made; while another Working with a 
very diffused light, giving 'a great amount of half-tint, will of 
eourse take the directly opposite opinion, and thus much difference 
exists betwixt tweedledum and tweedledee, both being right and 
both wrong, and the unfortunate manufacturers of the collodion are 
blamed because their preparations are not properly used or applied. 
I do not think there is a collodion made which will render any 
and all subjects to perfection: one variety will answer best for 
portraiture, another for landscape. And when thus classified, other 
gub-divisions may often be made: one variety will perhaps tender 
foliage beautifully, but totally fail if applied to architectural sub- 
jects ; another will give fine results in foreground, put fail dismally 
if distance be required. I: would, therefore, recommend all who 
work out of doors to provide themselves with several sorts of col- 
lodion ; and I think that by so-doing they will often secure a better 
result than if the precaution of adapting the collodion to the sub- 
ject to be photographed be neglected. 

May I suggest to those gentlemen who practice the dry ‘pro- 
cesses the palpable advantage of preparing their dry plates with 
collodion of various kinds instead of as at present, each operator 
using one sort ouly for all purposes? . 

In the development perhaps the only matter of import isto use 
the developing agent quite fresh. A moment’s consideration of 
the chemistry of this part of the process will convince on this point, 
and all the defects which theory would ‘indicate as likely to occur 
will certainly be met with in practice. The iron developers are 
especially liable to decomposition and should therefore be used 
immediately after mixing, aa | : : 

T wish to call the attention of those gentlemen who practice the 
dry processes to the fact that Fothergill plates may be developed 
with the iron solutions, Mr. Leake, Sen., has developed some plates 
after exposure to gaslight under a negative, one of which I produce 
for your inspection. The process appears to me quite successful. 
T think that if dry plates can be developed in this way it may be 
advantageous —first, as giving a softer picture and shortening 
the time of exposure; and secondly, that it may, to some extent, 
obviate that frosty appearance so often met. with. The plate be- 
fore you is developed by iron alone, but I think that for negatives. 
a subsequent intensifying with pyrogallic acid will be required, . 
I feel some hesitation in introducing the few remarks I have now 
to make on failures from defective manipulation. on account of 
their very elementary character.. I will not, however, detain you 
Jong on this subject. ‘he first manipulatory failure I shall notice 
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is that from dirty plates. I suppose we all know, by painful ex- 
perience, the effects thus produced. Perhaps soap marks are the 
most difficult of removal. We all know how interesting it is to 
see a huge figure eight looming through a negative during develop- 
ment, especially as the negative in question is sure to be in all 
other respects perfect. I produce a specimen of marking from 
that cause. Some glasses are more difficult to clean than others, 
and some will, I think, defy your most energetic efforts. ~Per- 
haps the best solution for cleaning plates is that recommended 
by Mr. G. W. Simpson, in a recent number of the Journal. I think 
that more failures occur from damp than dirty glasses, and would 
advise that the plates be always gently warmed before coating if 
the atmosphere be at all damp. 

Imperfections in coating will sometimes occur. These are more 
frequent in hot weather, and generally consist of thickenings of 
the film at the end of the plate at which the collodion is poured off. 
(See plate No. 12.) This often arises from the evaporation of. the 
ether during the coating of large plates in a warm room, and the 
best remedy is dilution with alcohol and ether, and coating the 
plates as quickly as possible. 

By placing the defective end of the plate in the slide’so as to re- 
ceive the impression of the sky, when taking views, or the feet of 
the sitter in portraiture, this defect will often be‘lost sight of. 

I think that as a rule there is not enough time given between 
coating and immersion in the bath. I like the collodion to have 
set enough to bear the impression of the finger on the lower edge, 
and I think few failures occur from allowing too long a time in this 
part of the process, except the temperature be very high. 

If the plate be.removed from the bath too soon, greasy marks 
will occur-from the solution running in lines upon-the plate (see 


plate No. 14); but if, on the other hand, it be allowed to remain™ 


too long in the solution most likely fogging will result. Some 


persons recommend a long immersion ; I cannot see that any thing 


is gained by keeping the plate in the bath after the film of iodide 
is formed, ‘but, have.often found it a positive disadvantage in hot 
weather or when working in a, tent. 
use a bath which contains so small a quantity of solution. “I préfer 
one in which a large number of plates can be coated without neces- 
sitating.any addition of fresh solution, and which is sufficiently large 
to allow the plates to be immersed without cornering, as any hesi- 
tation in this operation produces a line similar to those on plate 13. 
Upon removal from the bath the plate should be well drained, and 
the back and top edge dried with blotting paper in order that the 
solution. may not run down, as this mond produce muddy lines. 
(See plate‘15,) I think it. a good plan to lay a sheet of blotting 
paper quite over the back of the plate when placed in the 
slide: this keeps the slide dry and.clean. It is a common mis- 
take to suppose the plate must be exposed directly it leaves 
the bath; if the weather is cool and the plate be carefully drained, 
fifteen or twenty minutes may be allowed to élapse between excit- 
ing and developing, though, of course, these operations should follow 
each other at as short an interval as conveniéit. 

On leaving the dark room the slide shotild be covered with a 
cloth, as a precaution against stray light, ‘and this should not be 
removed until the plate be safely deposited in the dark room after 
exposure. The fault most often met with in collodion negatives is 
under-exposure. An insufficient exposure necessitates a long de- 
velopment, and this produces that snowy appearance we so often’ 
see in foliage, especially if the development be pushed with nitrate 
of silver. I like, if possible, to expose, so that one application ‘of 
the developer is sufficient to bring out the detail in deepést shadow. 
Of course if an insufficient exposure be given, the detail in the 
shadows will not be rendered (as is the case in plate 16); while if 
it be excessively prolonged, the lights and shadows will appear at 
once, on the application of the developer, and’ there will not be 
sufficient contrast between the lights and sliades in the finished 
picture. (See plate No: 17.) i 

It is always advisable to shield the Jens from the direct rays of 
the sun, by placing a funnel or by holding a piece of cardboard over 
it. Ido not like too small a stop, as I think the smaller the stop 


* the more flat will be the picture; of course within certain limits. 


_ In developing failure may arise from several causes. I think 
over-development is of these the most frequent, and excessive in- 
tensity is the result. (See plate No. 18.) Under-development, on 
the other hand, gives an insufficient amount of intensity, and the 
picture is red, weak, and more or less defective in the shadows. 
(See plate No. 19.)' Of course the remedy for these failures is ob- 
vious. ‘In pouring on the developer care should be taken to let it 
cover the plate at one sweep, as the least hesitation will produce 
a stain; and also to have sufficient alcohol to make it flow easily. 


I think it a great. mistake to, 


If developing views I prefer pouring ‘the solution on at one corner 
of the sky, as a slight loss of intensity at this part of the picture 
is of no importance, and in portraiture I prefer developing from-the 
feet of the sitter. 

Much depends on ‘judicious development, and a great deal of 
effect may often be produced ‘by pouring the developer on, or 
keeping it off one part of the picture, as more light er shade be 
‘desired. : 

The only precautionsto be observed in fixing are,to be careful 
the solution of-cyanide is not to strong, and that if hyposulphite 
of soda be used, that it is thoroughly removed by the subsequent 
washing. 

I exhibit a specimen of the injurious effect of leaving any of the 
fixing- agent on the plate. (See plate No..22.) I think a weak solu- 
tion of cyanide is preferable to hypo’, as it:is quieker in:its action 
and more easily removed by washing. 

TE have now, last of all, to call your attention to some varnishes at 
present in the market, which, if not.carefully used, dissolve :the 
picture entirely out. I believe the remedy here is warming the 
plate before applying the varnish, but I think it would certainly be 
safer to reject it at once. I produce a specimen of the effeet pro- 
duced by this varnish, . (See plate No. 23.) 

‘I have now, gentlemen, only to thank you for the.kind attention 
you have paid-to a paper which«i fear is ‘flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able” to most of you, and-to hope that a bad paper may.lead to a 
good discussion. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS THEIR OWN ARTIFICERS. 
By Tuowas Guiiiver. 
No. ITI. 


DEVELOPING TRAY PLATE BOXES, &e. 

To complete the fittings of the tent described in No. 104, we require 
two plate boxes, made specially for.wet plates, and a developing tray. 
The grooves for the plate boxes should be of the V-shape, which are 
easily made thus:—Buy a:three-eight inch rabbet plane,.and make 
a.gauge line doin -the-centre; then plane away each side to the 
required angle, and grind the plane-iron to fit; and having selected 
a straight-grained piece of wood, divide it with the compasses into 
regular divisions, and sprig a straight-edge on to the piece at,the 
first division. It will be desirable to screw a strip of hard -wood.on 
to the side of the plarie to secure an equal depth .of groove. 
Having worked ont the first groove, shift the straight-edge on to 
the second division, and so on till the required number are com- 
plete. The two ends of the plate box should be worked out of 
2-inch stuff, and should be 84 inches Jong by 18 wide. The sides 
should be of a 4-inch, 82 inches long by %2 wide. A box of-these 
dimensions will contain six plates.83 inches by 64. .T'wo of these 
boxes will be wanted for the tent— one for clean plates and the 
other for the negatives when taken. The boxes should be well 
varnished, and made smooth inside to allow of their being washed 
out after use, as the.syrup used to keep the plates moist is apt to 
collect dust. The boxes should be fitted with lids, which may 
be easily made out of thin millboard cut thus — 


ep 


the sides:to be turned up and paper pasted over all. -When dry, 
varnished. An elastic band passed over the box. and nailed up at 
the bottom of it will keep the box lid in place, and will be found 
more convenient in practice than boxes with hinges. The deve- 
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loping tray should be 94 inches by 74 outside measure, the ends 
4-inch, and the sides.and bottom of 3-inch wood. The handle must 
be placed a little to the left of the centre. Two small strips 
screwed on to the bottom serve the double purpose of making it 
stronger and to hold the plate while it is being developed; and, as 
additional security, two round pieces of vulcanised india rubber are 
fixed on to each strip. The tray inside need not be more than 
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three-quarters of an inch deep, and the strips half an inch. The 
sides should be bevelled off towards the centre, and the whole tray 
well varnished. 

The rest of the fittings will be a small case, to contain two 
two-ounce bottles of collodion, and two four-ounce ones of deve- 
loper, a small bag for a wet sponge made of waterproof material, 
and a plate-holder. 

The camera is made portable and contrived to go inside the tent, 
and in weight is very much lighter than those in general use, 
will send a description of it in my next, 

The whole of the apparatus is intended for plates 84 inches by 
64, as that size will be found most convenient for ease of manipula- 
tion and printing, as the sheets of printing paper cut into six each 
without waste. 

I enclose a print of Oystermouth Church on plain paper, in which 
you will see the genuine effect of light given in the sky and over 
the building by using the proto-sulphate of iron developer, 

[The photograph received is sharp and clear, well printed, and 
nicely toned—but a trifle too cold. We prefer the sky to be a little 
brighter, not white, but scarcely so leaden in hue,—ED,] 
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-ON FIXING POSITIVE PROOFS. 
By MM. Davayne and Grrarp. 
( Continued from page 22.) 

ON THE ACTION OF VARIOUS FIXING AGENTS ON THE PROOFS. 
THE agents employed for fixing positive proofs are the most ener- 
getic solvents of the salts of silver — hyposulphite of soda, cyanide 
of potassium, and solution of ammonia. The solvent properties of 
the cyanide, however, are so energetic, that it is dangerous to employ 
it. To make use of these fixing agents, they are dissolyed in 
water in varying proportions, and the proofs immersed in the solu- 
tion when taken out of the printing frames. It is a good plan to 
wash the proofs in clean water before putting them into the fixing 
solutions, to remove the free nitrate of silver, and allowing only the 
chloride to remain. Water, although, strictly speaking, not a 
fixing agent, still performs an important part in the operation of 
fixing ; and, in the first place, we must inquire if this liquid fulfils 
the aim proposed — that of dissolving all the free nitrate of silver. 
Now, when we immerse a sheet of paper in a solution of nitrate of 
silver, and without exposing it to light, we attempt by a washing in 
distilled water to remove all the argentine salt it retains, we perceive 
that the solution, although ¢onsiderable, yet isnot complete. The 
sheet of paper, however long we may prolong the washing, takes, 
under the action of light, an uniform grey tint, indicating a reduction 
of silver. Donbtless a portion of the nitrate of silver is decomposed 
by the salts always contained in the papers, and forms in the pulp 
of the paper insoluble argentine compounds, which the light after- 
wards attacks. Besides, the quantity of salt of silver remaining, 
and consequently the reduction, are both very feeble, so that in the 
ordinary processes of photography, where the true fixing agent 
must intervene after the water, this method, from the advantages 
to be shown in the sequel, must be strongly recommended. But 
water, if employed alone, is but an inefficient fixing agent, even 
when the paper has been prepared with soluble salts only. 

This fact established, we will next examine the manner in which 
each of the three fixing agents proposed, under three different 
points of view, as enumerated in the previous chapter. 

1st. The first question that presents itself is— Does the fixing 
agent remove all the compounds upon which the light has acted? 

To verify this fact, after preparing some sensitised paper in the 
usual manner, it is allowed to dry, then passed through the several 
fixing agents; and then examined to see if, on the one hand, the 
papers thus fixed are still sensitive to light, and on the other, if 
analysis can detect the presence of silver. By proceeding in this 
manner, we recognise that cyanide of potassium, in the proportion 
of two parts to one hundred of water, left no insoluble compound : 
that hyposulphite of soda and ammonia acted in the same manner 
upon ordinary sized papers, but that the fixing agents left upon the 
albumenised papers a small quantity of silver susceptible of be- 
coming slightly coloured under the influence of light. - 

These results are of some importance; if the first were but little 
known, it was not the case with the last, They show that it is 
difficult to remove the last traces of the silver salt from an albu- 
menised proof, and consequently explain the difficulty photographers 
experience in obtaining pure whites upon albumenised paper. 

Ond. We now arrive at the most difficult and important question 
in the subject. It may be stated in the following terms : — Does 
the fixing agent leave in the proof any substance susceptible of 
producing an alteration, either immediate or remote? Ammonia, 


employed in solutions of different strength, always exercises a 
special action upon the coloured portions of the proof. Every pho- 
tographer must have been struck with the peculiar tone presented 
by proofs fixed by ammonia, which always exhibits itself under 
whatever state the ammenia has been employed in the course of 
the process. It is true, that the swelling of the sizing by the 
ammonia, and consequently the hydration of argento-organic ma- 
terial, readily explains why the violet hue changes into a red hue; 
but it does not explain why the hue of the combination so produced 
is distinctly different from that obtained when the fixing is per- 
formed by hyposulphite of soda, for example. The following facts 
will doubtless account for this interesting phenomenon. 

When we expose to the light a liquid containing chloride and 
nitrate of silver, starch and ammonia, there is formed, as upon the 
proof, a compound of silver and organic matter; but this compound 
contains ammonia. 

If we take the argento-organic matter obtained by the contact 
of chloride of silver, nitrate, and starch, and after “ fixing” it with 
hyposulphite of silver, let it become quite dry ; then put it in con- 
tact with ammonia, it immediately changes its colour, and takes 
that assumed by proofs fixed with ammonia. If, after repeated 
washings, we examine the precipitate thus obtained, we discover 
that it contains ammonia in a state of combination. 

Lastly. A proof fixed entirely in hyposulphite of soda, then im- 
mersed in ammonia, changes in hue, and assumes the tint of a proof 
fixed in that alkali. 

These facts are conclusive: they prove that in the process with 
ammonia, this base interferes in a special manner, combining with 
the argento-organic matter, at the same time it affects the fixing, 
and consequently, like a dye, influences in a particular manner the 
colouring of this substance. 

Ammonia, therefore, leaves in the proof a small quantity of its 
substance. This result is important, inasmuch as it explains the 


peculiar colouring of the proofs fixed in this manner; but with- 


respect to alteration, the quantity of ammonia fixed upon the preof 


appears absolutely insignificant. 
, (Fo be continued.) 


Aleetings of Societies. 
BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue usual meeting of this society was held on the 19th ult., at 
the Golf Club House, when, after the ordinary formal business, 

Mr. Sxaire read a short paper on Photographic Instantaneity, by 
way of introducing to the meeting his new photographic instru- 
ment, which he calls a Pistolgraph. After explaining its construc- 
tion, the inventor, gave a practical illustration of its working, by 
taking two or three rapid photographs of one of the gaslights. All 
of the plates which he excited, developed, and fixed, was by 
plunging each successively into three little jars, containing one 
ounce and a half of fluid each. He then explained how, by super- 
position, a transparent positive, was. taken sufficiently defined to 
yield by one operation of enlargement a negative from ten to 
fifteen times the diameter of the original photograph—half a 
a dozen successful examples of which, plain and coloured, were 
handed round to the members for. their inspection, together with 
two or three cases of:photo-pistolography, chromo-crystallised, in- 
including a view of the last Greenwich election, a, boat scene on 
the Thames, and sundry portraits of dogs, horses, and children, 
the novelty and beauty of which elicited repeated expressions of 
admiration, coupled with surprise that such a pistolette should haye 
been capable of producing them. 

To a question put by a member, why the machine was called a 
pistolgraph instead of a camera, Mr. SkAIFE was understood to say, 
because, amongst other reasons, the instrument, with the excep- 
tion of its lenses, had nothing in common with ordinary photo- 
graphic cameras — so named rather. from their outward shape than 
otherwise to the camera-lucida invented some three hundred years 
ago by a Neapolitan savant. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Skaife, ob- 
served, by whatever name the instrument was called, its per- 


“formances indicated a competency to, realise more satisfactory: 


portraits of children than any. other. photographic camera known, 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE usual meeting of this society was held on Thursday, the 19th 
ultimo, at the Lecture Hall, Carter Street, Walworth; the Rey, 
F, F. Sraruam, B.A., F.G.S., President, in the chair, 
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“The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. G. §. Tear presented two excellent prints from negatives, 
produced by himself — one, a landscape, by Hockin’s modification 
of the Fothergill process; the other, a portrait, developed with 
jron, possessing great beauty of definition and softness, but in the 
drapery only somewhat deficient in vigour. ; 

-Mr. Squire presented a set of his recently - published stereo- 
graphs of sea waves. These were of a very interesting description, 
representing the tumbling waves in the act of breaking into foam 
upon a shingly shore. 

Mr. Leaks, Sen., presented some transparent stereographs. 

The Photographic News Almanack: A copy of this useful little 
work was kindly presented by the Publishers. 

- A specimen of the society’s Presentation Photograph was handed 
round for inspection. It had been selected by the appointed sub- 
committee from a very fine collection by Bedford, and was, as a 
photograph and a picture, equally meritorious. The subject of 
the print chosen is a, view fron the eminently graceful and inte- 
resting ruins of gothic architecture, Tintern Abbey, and repre- 
sents the silently decaying grandeur of the beautiful nave arcade, 
with its tall range of symmetrical pillars and noble arches, half 
concealed by the picturesque, because not too closely cut, ivy 3 and 
its scattered fragments of sculpture and cunning work crumbling 
into dust amid the grass, weeds, and creeping plants below. The 
small quantity of white in the picture is in harmonious keeping 
with the dim religious gloom which, associated with so much 
solemn glory and departing magnificence, is eloquently expressive. 
The lightest portions of the picture being massed together on the 
right, and blending gradually into the more subdued lights and 
deeper shadows grouped on the left, secures the valuable quality— 
breadth; nevertheless, the utmost perfection of detail exists on 
either side; and a painter may find a day’s profitable study in 
every square inch of this very beautiful photograph. 

_ Much satisfaction was expressed upon inspecting the above. 

The discussion on Mr. Keens’ paper [see page 10], postponed at 
the last meeting until this evening, was opened by the Hon. 
SecreTary, who said: —I don’t know whether Mr. Keens is con- 
scious of having run foul of so eminent an authority as Sir David 
Brewster, in boldly asserting that “a good photograph will give a 
faithful représentation of the subject with due proportions,” but 
he certainly has. Theory and practice, immaculate apart, when 
contrasted sometimes reveal contradictions of a very puzzling 
character; and the present is, I think, a case in point. By careful 
measurements, we artists have obtained certain scales of proportions 
by which figures have been drawn universally acknowledged to be 
accurate representations. Mr. Keens has applied these identical 
measurements to well proportioned figures produced by photo- 
graphy, and proved tous at our last meeting that they would bear 
this tést. Now, in opposition to Mr. Keens’ assertion, Sir David 
Brewster has emphatically said that the ordinary photographic 
image is, from the size of the lenses used, perceptibly dispropor- 
tionate —that, to quote his very words, “However perfect the 
glasses of which its lenses are composed, however accurately the 
spherical and chromatic aberrations of the leuses are corrected, and 
however nicely the chemical and luminous foci are made to coin- 
cide, the photographic camera is utlerly unfit from the size of its lenses 
alone to give accurate representations of living hemes, and of all 
objects in relief, whether single or in groups.” Thus, then, stands 
the matter. Now, gentlemen, I am not competent to treat this 
question scientifically, but I will nevertheless presume to put forth 
a few suggestions. 

The arguments used by Sir David Brewster are doubtless too 
well known to you to need recapitulation, and you will at once 
recognise the points to which I mtend my very humbly-tendered 
suggestions to apply. 

In the inconceivably minute fraction of a second light impinges 
upon the retina, and there forms the images of external objects ; 
Hut it is not less than the tenth part of a second, I believe, which 
elapses before a consciousness of the impression reaches the mind. 
Ts it not possible, then, that the lens of the eye, continually vary- 
ing its aperture (and consequent curve), and by instinctively, or 
unconsciously, moving from right to left when turned by the will 
towards any object, may embrace more views, or admit many more 
dissimilar images, than are generally allowed, and in this case the 
optical image and the photographic may be more closely allied 
than Sir David admits. It seems to me, also, that the simple fact 
of our receiving impressions (by no means identical) through two 
lenses ata distance of abouttwoand a quarter or two and a half ches 
apart, has not, been sufficiently considered in our great optician’s 
theory. As a properly focussed portrait, taken with a perfectly 


corrected achromatic lens, does not offend the educated eye, and 
will bear the test isually applied to drawings for ascertaining the 
correctuess of their proportions, I at any rate shall dare to uphold 
the truthfulness of any photographic portrait which does not out- 
rage the eonimon principles of our art, and has been taken with © 
the best instruments. With reference to Mr. Quin’s diagrams, 
although Mr. Keens appeared to forget that they could only be ap- 
plied to objects taken on a plane surface, or lines upon an imaginary 
plane, they illustrated a very useful optical principle. 

The Prissipent said, Mr. Wall having opened the discussion, he 
trusted members would at once take up the subjeet (which pro- 
mised to be tiseful), as they had a paper to follow. ‘Although Sir 
David Brewster was in theory undoubtedly correct, there was one 
‘act which appeared to be left unexplained, viz., that living objects 
ooked at through lenses (opera glasses, &c.) suffered no’ apparent 
distortion, although great distortion, it seems, must exist. He 
hought a brief reswmé of the paper under consideration by Mr. 
Keens would be of great assistance to such members’as were not 
present at the last meeting. 

Mr. Krens rose to carry out briefly the suggestion ‘made by the: 
President, and alluded to the inutility of mere theorising when un- 
ested by practical experiments. : ‘ 

Mr. Wall had purchased and laid upon the tables several journals 
for the use of members desirous of referring to Mr. Keen’s paper. 
Mr. Kens, speaking in reference to Mr. Quin’s diagrams, ex- 
plained the point of sight in perspective drawings as the focus of 
sharpness, and stated that all objects remoyed from that point were, 
in proportion to their distance, out of focus. 

Mr. Herve said no photographic image could be absolutely cor- 
rect not taken upon a curved surface, and recommended curved 
glasses, as used by Mr. Ross in one of his experiments, explaining 
the form of the retina in connection with the outer lens of the eye 
ag a reason for doing so. 

Mr. Leixe, Sen., remembered trying to obtain correct copies 
of some plans by one of Lerebour’s lenses, and then found’so much 
distortion as to render its productions useless. 

Mr. Hanxarorp: A'print or mass could not be copied with the 
ordinary leis: the triplet and the orthographic would give the 
best copy. With reference to Mr. Quin’s diagrams, he thought 
the experiment would have been more satisfactory had the figure 
and the photograph been in point of size perfectly identical. 

Mr. HERVE pointed out the want of sharpness in portions of the 
lines in Mr. Quin’s diagram as evidence of distortion. 

Mr. Watt said the question before them was not one of mere 
sharpness, but of absolute distortion, such as would destroy accu- 
racy of representation. 

Mr. Herve: A want of sharpness is distortion. 

Mr. Wai: Although the want of sharpness might be, logically 
and optically, distortion, he still thought absolute distortion, in 
the sense more commonly understood, was a very different matter. 

Mr. Quin did not think indistinctness and distortion one and the 
same thing, and pointed out in the distorted diagram that parts 
were very distinct, although distorted, and other parts very perfect 
in their relative proportions, although not distinct. Mr. Hervé 
should confine himself to the subject more immediately under dis- 
cussion, viz., proportion. 

Mr. Watt had tried an experiment recommended in one of Sir 
David Brewster’s articles on this subject, by using (with a portrait 
lens) a stop having five apertures; and, when in focus, the difference 
between the image produced by the marginal pencils and that pro- 
duced by the centre — apart from the simple brilliancy ensured by 
the larger amount of light and some small degree of sharpness — 
was so slight as to defy detection. 

Mr. Herve inquired if Mr. Wall had taken pictures of images so 
produced, because then they might judge for themselves. 

Mr. Watt had not done so, having but little time, and not too 
much light to spare, for experiments just now. 

Mr, LEAKE produced a diagram which showed the thickening of 
the lines consequent upon the curvature of the lens affecting the 
intersection of the rays. In reference to Mr. Quin’s assertion 
about cocking the camera when raised to the breast of the figure, 
Mr. Leake thought this the proper position for the camera when 
taking whole-length figures, and explained his feasons by exhibit- 
ing a large and carefully-drawn diagram. 

Mr. Herve made some remarks to the same effect. 

Mr. HANNAFoRD: The most correct proportions were obtained 
by enlarging from small negatives, which could be best done with 
the orthoscopic lens, as he thought the inward curvature of the 
lines obtained by the old form of lens might be corrected by the 
slight outwatd curvature of the orthoscopic. 
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Mr. Quin thought the diagrams being his bantlings he had 
some right to defend them, and proceeded to state that they were 
taken very hurriedly, when the light was so bad that he really 
could not see whether the images on the ground glass were sharp 
or not; but although the lines were slightly blurred, the proper- 
tions of the diagram under diseussion were quite perfect. 

Several other remarks were tendered, and the discussion grew 
very animated. j 

The Prusipent thought they might now bring this discussion to 
a close, and call upon Mr. Leake for his paper. As in the old tale 
of the chameleon, they were, he thought, all right and all wrong. 
Mr. Wall had referred to the construction of the eye, and some 
peculiarities of the sense of vision. . In seeing objects we were so 
greatly assisted by the associated ideas of the mind in arriving at 
correct notions both of form and surface, that it was difficult to 
define exactly how much was due to the image formed on the 
retina. For his own part, he thought he could demonstrate that 
images received into the eye must necessarily be distorted. ‘The 
amount of aberration discoverable in photographic portraits seemed 
to be so small as not to affect their truthfulnessto at least any serious 
extent. As to its superiority in this particular over art, being a 
clerzyman he had frequently been requested to sit for pictures by 
local artists, and had found that from this source just so many 
pictures, just so many un-likenesses; but photographic portraits, 
whatever their other faults, were always like. : 

Mr. Leaks, Jun., was called upon to read his paper on Padlures 
in the Wet Process: their Cause and Cure. [See page 34.] 

At the conclusion of the above paper, : 

The PresiDENT said Mr. Leake’s failures were, he thought, very 
successful, and he regretted that so little time remained in which to 
discuss the paper, and hoped the discussion would be postponed in 
order that they might study it in detail when printed, and come to 
the next meeting fully prepared to enter into the subject. 

Mr. Hannarorp thought in justice to Mr. Leake the discussion 
had better be postponed, as it certainly needed more time than they 
could that evening give it. Again, many failures not enumerated 
might be brought forward at the next meeting, andin the interval 
some experiments of an useful nature might be tried. Mr. Hanna- 
ford then referred to the use of an iron developer, exhibited a 
specimen of a Fothergill plate developed with iron and pyrogallic, 
and thought the advantage gained was that it brought out details 
with greater perfection. 

Mr. Howarp inquired if this reduced the time of exposure, and 
how much acid would Mr. Leake consider sufficient in the bath ? 

Mr. Leaxn, Jun., thought test-paper was not sufficiently sensi- 
tive for the detection of acidity. He had known baths to be acid 
when test-paper did not change after twenty minutes’ immersion. 
The best way of restoring the bath was to render it slightly alka- 
line by carbonate-of soda, adding acetic acid in very small quan- 
tities until a clear result was obtained. 

Mr. Tear had used the iron developer with both an acid and 
alkaline bath with equally good results. 

Mr. T. CLARKE expressed a similar opinion. 

Mr. Hannarorp did not think the iron developer reduced the 
time of exposure, 

Mr. Howarp agreed with Mr. Leake as to draining the plate. He 
always got better detail by using iron than pyrogallic alone; and 
found that in portraits generally there was too much intensity. 

Mr. Quin could quite bear out.the observations Mr. Leake made 
in reference to the use of iron in cold weather; but thought the 
pytogallic would, in warm weather, develop as quickly as iron. 
He sometimes found great peculiarities in the quality of light — 
one light producing a negative best developed with iron, when the 
pyrogallic was a failure. He thought a weak solution —two grains 
to the ounee — best. 

_ Mr. Tear considered that an iron developer gave a shorter ex- 
posure both in winter and summer, : 

Mr. Lzaxe, Jun., said the greatest advantage obtained by using 
the iron was that it enabled you to push the development so as to 
secure all the details in the shadows without that excessive inten- 
sity, destructive of the more delicate gradations, in the lights. 

Mr. HANNAFORD very much regretted that Mr. Hughes was not 
present, as he had heard that gentleman at the North London 
Association make some remarks upon the iron developer which 
were the best he had yet met with; and hoped that Mr. Hughes 
would be present at the renewal of this discussion. 

Several gentlemen promised to bring specimens of failures at the 
next meeting. A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Leake, Jun. 

The Presipent then announced that a paper had been.promised by 
Mr. T. Clarke upon the improvements recently made in photographic 


apparatus, and invited any gentlemen present, whether members or 
not, to bring down to the next meeting any specimens of impreved 
apparatus they might possess. 
Mr. J. BR. Silstone was duly elected a member. 
A vote of thanks having been awarded to the chairman, the 
meeting then adjourned. 
ares 


LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


THE second meeting for the current year was held at the residence 
of Dr. Cauty. There was a full attendance of members, and the 
séunce was graced by the presence of several ladies. 

Mr. Cook, in confirmation of his testimony in favour of waxed- 
paper at the last meeting, brought with hima portfolio of his 
negatives, selected at random from his ordinary steck, and a better 
production could not have been desired: for clearness of outline, 
minuteness of detail, and translucence of the medium, they cer- 
tainly left nothing to be wished for. The heaviness of glass, with 
its brittleness, and its unlucky uncertainty of preservation in other 
ways was fully expatiated on by Mr. Corey, who related that the 
whole of his last stock of beautiful negatives of Furness Abbey, 
which were only taken last September, on being recently exa- 
mined, were found split up into those arborescent form for which 
some kinds of varnish were so detestably famous, and were irre- 
trievably spoiled. 

Mr. Caury exhibited some very fine specimens of prints, from 
enlarged negatives, taken from microscopic objects by Mr. Wen- 
ham; and these were pronounced to evince great progress in the 
utilitarian principle of photography, as those to whom the luxury 
of a microscope. was denied could see the structure of the most 
infinitesimal objects with the naked eye. The navicula angulata, 
the delicate markings on which none but the highest-priced in- 
struments could reveal, was enlarged to the size of an egg; the 
antenne of the moth the tongue of the spider, the teeth, or, more 
properly, internal structure of the gizzard-like organ of the tadpole, 
were beautifully displayed, whilst laminated sections of the spine 
of the hedgehog, and tooth of the rat, showed the structure of their 
osseous condition wonderfully well. 

Very great interest was excited by the exhibition of a large 
collection of plates by the long-neglected and ill-appreciated pro- 
cess of Daguerre. Mr. W. G. Helsby, who had resided for a long 
time in South America, had brought some truly brilliant remi- 
niscences of his sojourn there. They are all full-plate size, and 
remarkable for their high finish and perfect preservation. He took 
occasion to point out that there was no process at present known 
that was equal to the Daguerreotype for the delineation of every 
salient point in the perspective, however distant or near at hand; 
and certainly many of the sierras were represented in their wild 
and trackless vastness with frightful fidelity. 

Arequipa, a large city at the base of a volcano, was beautifully 
and tastefully rendered, with an evening light, artistically chosen, 
gilding all the prominent buildings; Tia Yuanaca, ‘a flourishing 
city, but which was known previously to have existed as a vast 
ruin, three hundred years before the invasion of the Spaniards; 
Puno, a city of Bolivia, with its church built ‘by the Jesuits from 
the ruins of the original Yuanaca, where the natives were in 
so deplorable a state of destitution that the fee of one dollar 
demanded by the ecclesiastics for the burial of their dead was 
beyond their means, while a very unhealthy season with its 
consequent sickness, and concomitant death was raging. A 
striking contrast was afforded by the halt of the caravan in 
the wilderness, with only a few roofless walls of loose stones to 
protect the wayfarers from the bleak driving wind, and the 
comforts of the yard of Jack Brothers. In this picture the 
ordinary beast of burden, viz., the lama, a large and somewhat 
spiteful animal of the goat or rather alpaca tribe, excited great 
attention. Much regard was also given to the frozen lake, Las 
Lagunillas, 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, the waters of 
which are unceasingly chained up in “thrilling regions of thick- 
ribbed ice,” the warmest day.in summer having power only to 
dissolve the charm at its merest edge, and for only one hour in the 
day. 

if Forrest congratulated the members that after lone con- 
tinued efforts he had succeeded in establishing a recogniséd posi- 
tion for the art of photography among the fine arts in Liverpool. 
He had persistently represented to the Liverpool Academy the 
strong claims there were for a certain portion of their exhibition of 
choice specimens of this art; but with no satisfactory result. The 
Society of Fine Arts, however, had favourably considered his appeal, 
and allotted a certain portion of their wall space in the forth- 
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coming spring exhibition, and he now called upon the members and 
practitioners of the art at large, to aid him manfully in upholding 
its dignity, by sending for the purpose their choicest specimens. 
He would be happy to afford particulars on application. 

A resolution, received with acclamation, to accept Mr. Bell’s 
invitation for the next meeting, closed a delightful evening. 


—p—— 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


TE usual monthly meeting of this Association was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 11th ult. Mr. Nicnonson, Vice-President, occupied 
the chair. ‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed; two gentlemen were then elected members of the Associa- 
tion; after which 

The CHArRMAN announced that the next business would be Mr. 
Hooper’s paper. 

Mr. Hooper having made some preliminary remarks on the 
superior advantages for out-door photography, which processes on 
paper possessed over those in which dry glasses were used, in 
respect of portability, &c., thus proceeded :— 


On the Turpentine Waaxed-paper Process. 


Having been requested by several members who have seen the 
pictures obtained by me with the turpentine waxed-paper process 
to give the society a short account of my operations, let me remark 
that I do not come forward as the claimant of some new and grand 
discovery, but simply to lay before you in detail that method which, 
after long experiment on nearly all the paper processes which have 
been published, I find gives me the most uniferm and satisfactory 
results. 

With several of the formule I have been able to obtain fair nega- 
tives, but most of them gave thin skies and were very slow in the 
camera. It therefore became desirable to obtain an increased sensi- 
tiveness, combined with density ; and I am glad to say that in these 
respects, I have succeeded. I will not occupy your time by enter- 
ing into the details of my experiments, but proceed at once to state 
how first-rate negatives are to be obtained by the turpentine 
waxed-paper process. 

Almost any paper will answer; but I find my best negatives are 
on papier saxe, and that can be got of a good quality from any 
respectable dealer in photographic apparatus. Having selected 
the paper, cut it to the size required, and mark it at one corner on 
the right or smoothest side with a pencil, as it is important in the 
iodising and sensitising operations to float the marked side first on 
the solution before immersion. : 

The first iodising solution I make, as recommended by Mr. 
Sisson, by dissolving one ounce of wax in twenty ounces by weight 
of turpentine or camphine. I prefer the latter. Pure wax can be had 
from Messrs. Brecknell and Turner, Haymarket, London. Place 
the bottle containing the wax and camphine in hot water, or in a 
warm situation, until all the wax is dissolved; then allow it to get 
cold, filter, and add by small portions at a time two drachms of 
pure iodine (the addition of castor oil, recommended by Mr, Sisson, 
Lomit). After standing a few days, some wax will probably be 
thrown down. ‘This only requires to be filtered out, and it is then 
ready for the first iodising of the papers. A porcelain dish, with a 
flat bottom, answers for this purpose. The solution is poured into 
the dish, and as many papers immersed as it will cover. Glass reds 
should be used for immersing the paper in this or subsequent 
operations. When a sufficient quantity haye been immersed at 
once, turn them all over together, so that the first put in will be 
at the top. They are then taken out one by one, and hung up by 
a wooden clip to drain over the dish or any convenient receptacle, 
and when sufficiently drained suspended in a place free from dust 
to dry. The dish has only to be emptied, drained, and tied up in 
paper to guard against dust, &c., to be ready for use at any future 
time, without any preliminary cleaning, which, if really necessary, 
would be difficult to accomplish. 

When dry, the papers are ready for the second iodising, the solu- 
tion for which is composed as fallows :— 


Serum of milk ..... .. 20 ounces. 
Todide of potassium - 420 grains. 
Bromide do. 60, 
Chloride of sodium 20 


And iodine a sufficient quantity to give it a dark sherry colour. 
First float and then immerse eight or ten quarter sheets. No 
greater number should be placed in the quantity of solution named 
at one time. 

It is not necessary to filter this solution, but care must be taken 
not to pour into the dish any sediment there might be at the 


bottom of the bottle in which it is kept. Air bubbles are to be 
avoided in this and all subsequent operations. 
The papers may remain in this iodising solution from twenty 


’ minutes to one hour, after which take each out separately, slightly 


drain, then blot off in a blotting-paper book; one such book, with 
about twenty-four leaves, can be used any number of times, and 
will serve a whole season. 

I have used papers that have been iodised this second time above 
twelve months, and do not find that they deteriorate by keeping that 
length of time: this is an advantage, as a stock may be prepared 
in winter for the next season’s work, 

Papers thus prepared are ready at any time for sensitising. 

The solution for this operation is composed of — 

Waterss. 3 10 ounces. 
Nitrate silver . . 400 grains. 
Acetic acid... 24 drachms. 
Wemone|wiceccn..necetcesscece sneer eam 

To be saturated with iodide of silver. 

The dish I have used for the second iodising I also employ for 
the sensitising, and for no other purpose. 

To sensitise a paper, float it on the sensitising solution, face 
downwards, until the dark colour the paper acquired in the second 
iodising begins to disappear, then either immerse or turn it over, 
so as to bring the other side in contact with the sensitising 
medium; as soon as it has acquired an uniform primrose colour 
take it out, slightly drain, and place it in a dish containing four 
ounees of water for every quarter of a sheet intended to be sensi- 
tised; thus supposing six papers of the size stated are required, 
pour twenty-four ounces of water into the dish, and at once 
immerse the slightly-drained sheet, in order to wash off the excess 
of silver, and make the paper keep better; sensitise another as 
before, place it also in the washing dish, and proceed in this man- 
ner until the six papers are in the twenty-four ounces of water; 
shake the dish well after the immersion of every sheet, 80 as to 
thoroughly wash the paper; they are then to be transferred to 
another dish containing the same quantity of water, and well 
washed as before — drain, blot off in a blotting-paper book (which 
will serve a whole season, like the iodising book), hang up, and 
when dry, they are ready for exposure. The same caution must 
be observed with respect to keeping white light from these papers, 
as with a collodion plate, the paper when wet being extremely 
sensitive. To prepare the papers for exposure, wafer them by the 
corners to some Bristol board, and place them at once in the dark 
slide. With the washing I have named the papers will keep eight 
or ten days in summer, and much longer in cold weather. 

The exposure required with a lens of sixteen inches focus, and five- 
eighths stop, will be from seven to twenty minutes, depending on 
the light and object. 

To develop float the paper on a two-grain solution of gallic 
acid, with one drop of a thirty grain aceto-nitrate solution added 
to each ounce, until the details of the picture begin to appear, then 
immerse it ; and if there is more than one to develop, as soon as the 
first is immersed float another, and proceed as with the first : in ten 
ounces of solution four-quarter sheets may be developed together. 
As soon as all are immersed, add a few drops more of the aceto- 
nitrate ; the pictures will then intensify rapidly if properly exposed 
in the camera. When sufficiently intense, wash and fix as usual. 

The papers being impregnated with only a small quantity of wax 
in the first iodising, it will be necessary te re-wax them when 
finished in the manner generally recommended for the ordinary 
waxed-paper process. I wouldrecommend amateurs who havenever 
tried any paper process, but who purpose following this out, to 
prepare only small papers, say stereo size at first, and print on 
them from a negative by gaslight in the pressure frame, until the- 
picture is slightly visible, and then develop, Assoon as accustomed 
to ne small size, prepare larger, and proceed to ont-door photo- 
graphy. 

It would also be advisable to have a large bottle containing salt 
and water, into which waste silver solutions washings of baths, &c. 
(not solutions containing hypo’ or cyanide), should be poured, and 
the resulting chloride afterwards reduced. The waste prints and 
clippings should also be set aside, burnt and reduced to metal. It 
is astonishing the amount of silver that may be thus saved, even 
by those who, like myself, do not follow photography professionally. 
T have here eight ounces of pure silver saved by the first method, 
and one-and-a-half ounces from clippings of positives, experimental 
negatives, &c. I would also lay great stress on the necessity of 
using clean dishes for sensitising, developing, &c. In the process 
T have described, with clean dishes and proper exposure, failure is 
impossible, ; 
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Mr. Warb.ry took objections to some of the details expounded 
by Mr. Hooper. Extra trouble was involved in this process as 
compared with the waxed-paper process. He considered the em- 
ployment of camphine was needless as a solvent for the wax, the 
paper still requiring waxing after fixing, which was performed in 
one operation in the eld waxed-paper process. He also thought 
the iodising solution teo strong, as it involved the use of an un- 
necessarily strong nitrate of silver bath; he also considered that 
cyanide of potassium was required in the iodising solutions, as it ren- 
dered the wax more permeable to the solutions, and increased 
sensitiveness was obtained thereby. He preferred the serum pre- 
pared by acetic acid to that prepared by lemon juice, believing 
that an acetate of potash or soda was formed in the serum, which, 
combining with the nitrate of silver, formed an acetate of silver, 
which becomes an accelerator. 

Mr. GrirriTHs thought there was no acetate of soda or potash 
formed, as there was no soda or potash in an uncombined state in 
the milk with which the acetie acid would combine; he thought 
there might be other chemical action to account for the increased 
sensitiveness which it was alleged took place. 

‘Mr. Hooper, in reply to Mr. Wardley’s objections, stated that 
by using camphine as the solvent the purest part of the wax only 
was retained in solution, the impurities being thrown down, and 
this he believed was the chief element of success in this process, 
as it obviated the granulated appearance complained of in the 
other method of waxing, which he thought arose from the filling 
up of the pores of the paper with crude wax, thus necessitating 
the use of cyanide of potassium to enable the solutions to penetrate 
the substance of the paper. As to the strength of the iodising 
solution, that might be reduced one half, but the exposure would 
be nearly doubled in consequence, and if care be taken to preserve 
the washing and fixing solutions, no extra loss of silver is sus- 
tained. He admitted that Mr. Wardley had produced excellent 
pictures by his method of working, which he attributed to his skill 
in manipulation, whilst by the method he advocated equal results 
might be obtained by less practised operators. 

Several other members having spoken, 

Mr. WaARDLEY paid a compliment to Mr. Hooper for the success 
of his experiments, and for his interesting paper, and begged to 
move that the thanks of the meeting should be given to that gen- 
tleman, which was seconded, and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. Nicholson for his con- 
duct in the chair. 

Mr. Wardley exhibited twelve very beautiful views in Man- 
chester, taken by him for the lanthorn, published by Mr. Mudd, 
copies of which are now being exhibited at the Mechanics’ and the 
Pendleton Exhibitions. The negatives were taken on collodio- 
albumen, and the prints by the raspberry syrup process. 

Mr. Rogerson also exhibited some prints taken by him during 
the recent frost, which he had polished very highly, from a for- 
mula lately published. 


Gxebibrtion, 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


Tue Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Photographic Society was, 
as intimated in our last, opened to the public on Friday, the 13th 
ult., the private view having been held on the preceding day, on 
which occasion there was such a goodly gathering of photographers 
and their friends, that in the course of the day the visitors perhaps 
outnumbered the works exhibited, and, in consequence, there was 
not much possibility of secing to advantage: there was, however, 
no lack of something to be heard. 

The first thing that strikes one on entering the room is that, in 
returning to the old quarters occupied by the society for several 
years in succession (until the last two), we have literally come 
back and ean almost fancy the collection to be the same as we last 
saw there, so familiar is the aspect presented by the general 
arrangementoftheroom. There are, however, on the present occa- 
sion but very few strikiny pictures that stand prominently forward 
from amongst the general mass; yet it must not be supposed from 
this assertion that the collection is not a good one — on the con- 
trary, it is precisely because the whole collection is generally 
highly meritorious that the absence of any markedly striking fea- 
ture is felt, We must, however, make one exception with regard 
to this statement; for the place of honour at the west end of the 
room is occupied by a production that is certainly conspicuous in a 
pre-eminent degree, we mean (No. 338) a copy of the cartuon, Paul 


| that one of the most 


-please, it is rather puzzling 


Preaching at Athens, photographed by C. Thurston Thompson, and 
coloured by J. 8. Morgan so as to resemble the original before the 
colour was partially destroyed by age. This picture is upon a very 
large scale, and as an illustration of what can be effected in this 
way by the aid of photography, is truly valuable; in fact, it shows us 
how, by a judicious combination of science and art, we may rescue 
many invaluable works from nearly total seclusion, and, at the 
same time, goes far to enable us almost to bid defiance to the de- 
structive hand of time; for just as the printing press preserves the 
spirit of the manuscript so does this new application of the camera 
and the pencil preserve the spirit of the painting, in producing 
copies too numerous and, consequently, too widely diffused to 
allow of their running much chance of total extinction. 

We have often before had occasion to deprecate the abuse of the 
brush with regard to photography : it is therefore with the greater 
pleasure that we feel able to recognise its legitimate application. 
We cannot refrain also from noticing Mr. Thompson’s good taste 
in not attempting to overdo a good thing. This single specimen 
is more effective than a dozen of the same tribe would be, and 
where the size is so large, the space required is an important con- 
sideration. No one can grudge it for the one fine specimen; but 
with a room of such moderate dimensions as that occupied, a greater 
number of the cartoons, even if as well executed as the one under 
consideration, would have been embarrassing.. Mr. Thompson’s 
moderation is therefore satisfactory as well as graceful. 

The general arrangement of the works does credit to the hanging 
committee. There are, however, some very meritorious specimens 
that occupy but indifferent, not to say bad places. Some of them we 
shali have to notice hereafter, when we can manage to see them; but 
on making inquiries of the custodian of the collection, we were in- 
formed that the works so placed were not sent in until long after the 
last day fixed for receiving contributions, and most of them not 
until after the arrangement of the pictures was completed and the 
catalogue partly framed. Under these circumstances, though we 
are sorry that works deserving a better situation should be so 
placed that they can only be imperfectly seen, we do not think that 
the producers can justly complain. They have only themselves to 
blame ; for it would be simply dmpossible to re-arrange the whole at 
the last moment, even if those who have devoted their gratuitous 
labour and valuable experience to the performance of an onerous 
and thankless duty were inclined to do it. There is one suggestion 
which we would offer to the gentlemen of the hanging committee : 
that to exonerate themselves from want of due discrimination, they 
should append a label to all specimens that have been thus una- 
voidably badly placed for examination, indicating the unreasonable 
lateness of time at which they were sent in. It is our opinion that 
had they been altogether excluded the committee would have been 
quite justified in such a decision, and their being included at all 
should be regarded as a concession. 

It is with considerable satisfaction we observe that the printing 
of the several productions is of a high character: this has been 
more and more noticeable at each succeeding exhibition, and tends 
to display the growing conviction of the great importance of this 
part of the manipulation. We also recognise the fact that there 
are more lady exhibitors than have ever hitherto favoured us, and 
we think there is not improhably some connection between the two 
circumstances. Photograplie printing isan employment peculiarly 
adapted for female industry, and when once sufficiently interested 
in the occupation to undertake it, it is not surprising that some at 
least of our photographic sisters should like to try their skill at pro- 
ducing negatives. Itis with much pleasure that we welcome them 
amongst our effective volunteers. We may here remark, en passant, 
beautiful landscape pictures in the exhibition 
(No. 463) is the handiwork of a Jady. 

We would recommend for the future the addition of some initials 
at least to the intimation as given in the present catalogue, which 
merely indicates —‘ by alady.” The regulations require the name of 
the photographer; aud though we are quite willing to admit that 
ladies should be entirely at liberty to withhold their names if they 
when we find works evidently by 
different hands described in the same manner. This will no doubt 
suggest itself to the fair exhibitors for the future; the intimation 
simply “by a lady” being evidence of the novelty of the position— 
each one of course supposing that it would be a sufficient distinction, 

We will now proceed to take a rapid glance at the various works. 
Time will not permit us ta review in detail more than a fraction of 
those that deserve special notice, the ayerage of excellence being, 
as we before stated, yery high. We shall therefore content our- 
selves on the present occasion with general rather than particular 
remarks. 
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Amongst the veteran contributors we observe the names of 
Bedford, Fenton, Gutch, Hennah, Lyte, Morgan, Robinson, Rosling, 
Thompson, Williams, &c., &c. But several old friends are alto- 
gether unrepresented. For instance, we miss the thoughtful pro- 
ductions of Rejlander, the charming rural scenes of Turner, the 
finished studies of Llewellyn, and many others for which we natu- 
rally look ; but on the other hand we have some new recruits. 

Occupying the post of honour at the east end of the room, and 
exactly facing the cartoon before noticed, we find a mass of Mr. 
Fenton’s charming landscapes, &c., of which we may mention 
particularly (No. 134) The Keeper's Rest, Ribbleside, which displays 
a wooded nook beside the river, where the guardians of wood and 
stream. are assembled for their mid-day. refreshment; it is alto- 
gether a refreshing picture. Nos. 131 and 142 are.companions, and 
are both excellent subjects, but not given with Mr. Fenton’s usual 
ability. No. 120, however, is on the contrary a perfect gem: it 
represents a portion of The. Cloisters, New College, Oxford, and is 
very artistic in its treatment. No. 121, The Lrly House, Botanic 
Garden, Oxford, deserves. especial commendation, and is not only a 
picture but a valuable botanical illustration. The two last are of 
smaller dimensions than most of Mr. Fenton’s works, but of a size 
that we very much prefer. We think, also, that they are on this 
account more likely to attain a much larger circulation than those 
of very great size. 

We notice also that Mr, Fenton has been unusually suceessful in 
copying a painting by Lance, as exhibited in No. 116, where the 
equivalent of colour in light and shade is very happily accom- 
plished. “May his shadow never be less!” — not an inappropriate 
sentiment towards a landscape photographer, as it presupposes 
the presence of sunshine. 

‘Mr. Henry: White exhibits-some very carefully-executed land- 
sdapes of large sizes. No. 155, The Wheat Field, and No. 115, 
Scotch Firs, struck us as favourite examples, in which pleasing sub- 
jects are rendered with plenty of nice half-tone and well posed. 

Mr. Bedford charms us as usual with his highly-finished cabinet- 
picture style. Our especial favourite is (No. 238) Moel Siabod, at 
Capel Curig: the distance especially is exquisitely rendered. 
(No. 216) View at Aber, (217) Pont-y-Pair, and (227) View at Capel 
Ourig — all in North Wales—are decidedly above the average, 
that is, Mr. Bedford’s average, and consequently super-excellent. 

Weare pleased to observe that Mr. Bedford has taken two views 
-in Chester, one in Bridge Street, the other in Eastgate Street. 
Chester is a very picturesque old town, and affords abundance of 
“ food for the camera,” but somewhat difficult to get at, owing to 
the extreme narrowness of the streets. 

Conway Castle seems a very favourite subject, if we may judge 
from the frequency of its. occurrence. We have it by Mr. Bedford 
(in No. 225) from a more picturesque point of view than usual. 
There are two illustrations of it by S. H. G. (a Liverpool lady, as we 
are credibly informed), Nos. 63 and 306, both beautifully printed from 
very fair negatives. We scarcely remember an exhibition of 
photographs in which Conway Castle has not figured. It is some- 
thing like the Finding the Body of Harold amongst the knights of 
the palette. 

Mr. John H. Morgan, of Bristol, whose exquisite productions we 
have several times noticedion former occasions, contributes many 
beautiful landscapes, &c., amongst which we prefer No. 90, View 
near Chagford, a lovely combination of wood and water; No. 93, 
The Cart Shed, a capital study; and No. 465, View at Aber, This 
last is taken from a spot not far from that chosen by Mr. Bedford 
(No. 216); but-let those who deride photography as a mechanical 
art look at the two and own that the impress of the individual is un- 
deniably stamped on each. Both are excellent, yet how different 
the treatment!» The two gentlemen named appear to have been 
following much the same track during the past season. 

Messrs, Ross and Thompson, of Edinburgh, have furnished some 
of their valuable studies of what we may call roadside plants, as 
No, 80, Marsh Colisfoot; No. 95, Hemlock ; No. 305, Reeds. and Water 
Ploniain. These.are botanical illustrations, artists’ studies, and 
pictures, all in-one. 

Mr. Henry P. Robinson, of Leamington, is the principal contri- 
butor of figure subjects: We have already mentioned that he is to 
be the recipient of the Prize Medal of the Photographic Society of 
Scotland, for his group designated Here they come! (No, 429), a well: 
posed group of two peasant girls on a moorland, one of them being 
prone on the heath, the other wearing a:sun-bonnet, and shading 
her eyes with her left hand, while she is looking eagerly for the 
coming of her expected companions. There are several groups that 
we, have before noticed in these pages at length, as well as many 
new- ones, amongst. which No. 504, Studies, No. 447, The Lady of 


Shalott, No. 459, A Cottage Home, No. 462, Lavinia, are deserving 
of attention. 

We mentioned in the earlier part of this notice that there were 
several lady exhibitors. On thesereen next the door there are.four 
which we judge to be by the same hand, though of very different 
degrees of merit. No. 412is under-exposed, but No. 413, Village 
Carpenters, is very good in manipulation, though the pose isa. little 
stiff and formal. No. 390, Interior of a. Church in. Salop, affords 
evidence of future promise in the operator. 

Mr. I. M, Lyte. displays a, goodly number of his: continental 
gems— some fifteen or sixteen we reckoned, perhaps there are more 
—all good, some perfectly beautiful, as, for instange, No. 448, St. 
Jean-pied de Port; Haute Pyrénées, in which there is.a combination of 
sky, water, and, above: all, atmosphere, that cannot fail to delight 
the eye: of. anartist, No. 436, Le Chaos de Gavarnie, No. 96, Le 
Pas de V Echelle, and No. 172, Le Pont de Bétharram, are, perhaps, 
amongst the extra charming ones. 

No. 488, Near Coniston, Lancashire, by James Mudd, of Man- 
chester, is av exquisite landscape, in which the distant hills are 
beautifully softened, by the intervening atmosphere ;, the waters 
leaping from roek to rock are transparent; and the whole subject is 
well chosen and as well executed. This is the picture which wins 
the prize medal at. Edinburgh in the landscape competition. We 
notice that. itiis by the collodio-albumen process. We have several 
others. of Mr. Mudd’s- productions to notice, but as they are mostly 
by a dry process we shall postpone any further mention of them 
until a future number, as we wish to contrast them. with others 
also by dry processes, and treat of the whole of these-together, 
as they do not hold a place one whit inferior to those. from moist 
plates, when considered:en masse: Amongst those to comment on 
we have reserved some very fine pictures by Mr. Rosling, Mrs. 
Verschoyle, Mr. Sykes Ward, Mr. Melhuish, Mr..8. Bourne, &. &c, 
With regard to the last-named, we perceive with much satisfaction 
that he has made wonderful progress since last year in artistic 
excellence: his manipulation was then of very high character, and, 
if we remember rightly, he only missed securing the prize given by 
the Nottingham Society in consequence. of the pictures he sent in 
for competition being somewhat deficient in this quality. Should 
that circumstance have directed his attention to the failing, the 
apparent loss will have been a positive gain of no. slight value, 
We have not half exhausted our notes, but the length to which we 
have already extended this notice warns us for the present to, close 
our observations. 


Practical Instructions on Coloring Phatographs. 
By Anrrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VI. (Continued.) 


BRINGING OUT THE HEAD. 


You have now secured the principal features, but before proceeding 
examine your picture side by side with a good untouched print upon 
albumenised paper* to convince yourself that the true form and 
expression have not been in any degree destroyed. The greatest 
difference should be found in the increased transparency of the 
shadows obtained principally by strengthening the “reflections,” 
and a greater force of effect in your. “touched” picture. 


THE PRINCIPAL LIGHT. 


A well-lighted head will have the highest or brightest light upon 
the top of the forehead, and the faintest upon the chin, and between 
them the high lights will graduate according to the prominency of 
the surface upon which they fall, This rule should never be lost 
sight of. The light upon the forehead is brightest because nearest to 
the illuminating point;,and that on the chin faintest, because 
farthest from the same. In treating all lights, therefore, proper 
subordination to that which is the principal becomes of great im- 
portance. 

REFLECTIONS 
Constitute one of the most important elements of roundness.t The 
following experiments will do more to illustrate this, and impress 
it clearly and forgibly upon your attention, than all I could write 
upon the subject, ‘ 


* Prints upon albumenised paper invariably give more detail and better gradations. 

+ A point which I have, in a preceding chapter, strovgly urged upon the atiention cf! 
photographers, who have sadly neglected this source of heauty and effect, and thus 
originated in the minds of clever men, not practical photographers, a belief that the 
power of our art is so limited as to be unable to secure the proper order of artistic effects. 


‘See the article I have before referred to in the Quarterly Review. 
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Take a white globular form and place it in the direct light from 
any aperture. Where the rays of light fall you will of course 
find the “highest” or “principal light,” and from this point the 
tone of the surface will deepen in proportion to its -receding 
character until where it becomes darkest; it will again graduate 
into a shining reflected light. 

This reflection will, however, by. contrast, appear much stronger 
than it really is, and to prove this try another experiment. 

Lay a roll of writing paper on a piecé of white card immediately 
before a window, and bend up the card on the side farthest. from 
the light until you get the reflection as strong as possible, then com- 
pare the reflected with the direct light, and you will immediately 
see how great a difference exists in their relative strength. or 
power. 

Reflected lights will be found near the extreme edge of the 
shadows on the side farthest from the illuminating point, and in or 
near the centre of such shadows as are formed on surfaces shielded 
by.their projection from direct light. 

With the utmost attention to the preservation of the photograph, 
then judiciously strengthen the’ reflected lights by touching ten- 
derly upon the masses of. shadow, modelling with the same faint 
ide until the head begins to assume the roundness of a marble 

ust. 
BLACK AND WHITE AS LIGHT AND SHADE. * 


Considering the form of the head as very similar to that of a 
globe, you will at once understand how small a portion of its sur- 
face is exposed to direct light; and as this portion of direct light 
must be represented, with white, it will be apparent to you that 
such photographic portraits as are nearly all white (as but too 
many are) must be thoroughly false to nature. Take white as 
representative of your highest light, black as the representative 
of your deepest shadow, and between the two blend as many tones 
as will give (nearly as possible) that insensible gradatiou from 
light to shade which exists in nature. Many photographers, either 
by the printing, exposure, or developing, absolutely endeavour to 
produce the flat effect obtained by too great a preponderance of 
white, and it is only on such pictures that the process of touching 
becomes a positive necessity ; for if they (the operators) will not 
or cannot get truth in the camera, as they certainly may, they 
must from the brush. 


METHOD OF WORKING — WASHING. 


In applying the first strengthening tints, do so with a few faint 
“washes,” avoiding either too full or too dry a pencil, calculating 
the space you have to cover, and taking up just enough colour to 
do it with, using a small or large brush according to the quantity 
required. Your “wash,” as colour so applied is called, cannot be 
too pale, although it is bad policy to repeat this process frequently, 
because it disturbs the surface of the print. A small piece of paper 
may be placed: beside you to test the strength of your tint before 
applying it to the photograph. Let one tint be lost in another as 
gradually and imperceptibly as you can. In graduating a wash, 
either take up water or colour, according to your desire, whether it 
be to graduate it from pale into dark or the contrary. In gradu- 
ating with touches, do so by repetition, carefully observing the 
minutest gradations, and using but little colour. 

The first wash should-be allowed to dry before the application of 
asecond. If it prove too dark wash it with clean water and absorb 
the moisture with clean blotting paper. 


The author of the preceding paper has, in order, to render his commu- 
nications of greater practical value, kindly undertaken to_ criticise the 
work of, and give advice to, students in colouring, through the medium 
of these pages, for which purpose specimens may be sent, with a 
stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. Watt, Esq., 
11, Tue Terrace, Watwortu. 


JaMEs WILLIAMSON (Hammersmith). — Such advertisments only serve to entrap the 
thoughtless and unwary, and are more serious in their consequences than many ima- 
gine. Several poor girls, anxious to secure a genteel and comfortable livelihood, with 
but very few pounds to spare, have, to my personal knowledge, been induced by these 
enticing quacks to expend their little all in supporting themselves while receiving the half 
dozen or more lessons for which the greater portion of their trifling capital was expended. 
Photographie colouring is an art by no means easy to acquire ; and much time and 
study must be devoted to it before the student will be in a position to earn a shilling 
thereby. I know there are those who fancy the colouring of a photograph and the 
colouring of an engraving demand about the same amouut of skill and knowledge ; and 
many hand-books of photographic colouring strengthen the notion by their thoroughly 
unartistic character, and the studiously unpretending nature of the instructions given. 
You will easily understand that a little can be taught in less time and with fewer words 
than are required for the ample details and carefully explained particulars, which alone 
will insure the honest teacher and the earnest pupils success. I do believe that these 
instructions, and the advice and criticism I have proffered in individual cases will, and 
I am sure ought, with practice, to make really good photographic colourists. 


Correspondence. 


ss" We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents-to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium: 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal: 
friends. 

ee 


ENLARGING. 
To the Eprror. 


Sin,—Please oblige me with a mode of enlarging photographic portraits 
from small ones by the means I possess, namely, a whole, half, and quar- 
ter size camera, with excellent lenses. I cannot afford Woodward’s solar 
camera, which I have heard so much of, but I feel assured with your vast 
knowledge of such matters you can help me. My object is to produce a 
print sharp and vigorous, the head to be five inches, and asmau portion of 
the shoulders. My large camera does this badly: every part magnified: 

My apology for thus troubling you is that I live 400 miles fi m_civili- 
sation, but your Journal gives me many valuable hints 

Cork, Jan. 16th, 1860. J am, yours, &e. E. J. H, 


[Take your negatives with your smallest combination, develop with an 
iron solution, and do not strengthen its intensity, but aim at producing a 
negative full of detail but weak, and such as would not print well upon 

aper. 

: To enlarge from this, put it into its original position in the small 
camera, rack out the lens a little farther, remove the lens of your largest 
camera, and place the two face to face, drawing out the larger one to its 
full extent, and if need be lengthening it by attaching some light-tight 
materials between the lens of the small camera and the opening of the 
larger one, Fix the two in position. on a piece of board, and turn the 
whole upwards towards the sky, presenting the back of the small camera 
towards the light; the shutter must be drawn up, and the back lid 
opened to allow the light to pass through the negative; then focus care- 
fully, and having done, so shut off the light while you replace the 
focussing-screen of the larger camera with the sensitive plate. Expose 
and develop, &c. as usual; a transmitted positive will result, from which, 
if desired, a negative may be taken by printing on a dry plate. There is 
here, however, a good field open for applying a suggestion of M. Poitevin’s 
noticed in our Leaders of 15th December and 1st January last, which 
see.—Ep.] 


es 


LARGE: PORTRAITS, 
To the Evrror. 


Sir,—In the number of your Journal of January 1st, there is a short 
notice of the Exhibition of the Scottish Photographic Society, now open in 
Edinburgh. The writer of the notice has slipped into two errors regarding 
us, which, with your permission, we would now correct. The article states: 
“Tn this year’s Exhibition there are some very large portraits — that is, 
enlarged;’’ * * * “butin these I find no appearance of progress.” What 
we object to here is the explanatory words, ‘“‘that is enlarged.” We exhibit 
the largest portraits in this collection, or, for that matter, ever dis- 
played in any exhibition, and they are nov enlarged. Nos. 111, 298, 695, 
are ordinary prints, each occupying a complete sheet of photographie 
paper. ‘They are from collodion negatives, and are halflife size, and 
were taken directly from life during the month of November last. But 
for the fear of trespassing too far on your space we would feel disposed 
to describe somewhat particularly the lens and camera used, exposure 
given, &c., in producing these pictures. However, if you think well of it 
we can do so at a future time. 

Anent your correspondent’s opinion that in this there is ‘no progress,” 
we say nothing; but if our other engagements and the present 
scarcity of light permit us to get passable copies printed soon, we will 
have pleasure in forwarding to you proofs from the same negatives, quite 
untouched as are those in the Exhibition, and you can then form your 
own opinion. if 

One other slight mistake has crept into the notice. We are desig- 
nated as of Dundee instead of Glasgow, Why do those who get up 
the Exhibition catalogue omit the residence of photographers in the list 
of artists exhibiting. In nearly every case they do know, and it 
may be interesting to the public to know also, and: is sometimes abso- 
lutely necessary to identify the person. Whois T. H. Morgan? or 
J. Stuart? ‘here is nothing to indicate that one is located in the north 
of Scotland, or that the other is domiciled in the south of England. 

We are, sir, yours respectfully, ; 
CRAMB BROTHERS, 

P.S. The exact size of the pictures referred to above is, respectively :— 
Nos. 111, 298, are on a sheet of ‘‘Towgvod,” 20 X 16 inches. No. 695 
is on “Saxe,” and is 23 x 18 inches. C. B. 

[The notice of the exhibition named is, as you perceive, from a corre- 
spondent, who is in general an acute observer. t 

We shall be happy to state our own ‘opinion upon the merits of the 
productions, if we have an opportunity ; but we do so (if at all) candidly. 

The catalogues are not, as a rule, ever properly got up. The best-we 
ever saw was arranged at Dundec.—"p. ] 
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LENSES. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir, —In these times of inquiry respecting the best photographic 
lenses, I think that any information respecting them must be of general 
interest. It appears that Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, to the excellence of 
whose photographs your last number bears a high tribute, has, in com- 
municating with another periodical, vouchsafed an adverse opinion upon 
a certain lens. This is a practice so unusual that I rather suspect there 
is something under the surface which does not appear, and the more so 
as the editor of the periodical is notoriously inimical to the patentee 
of the lenses in question. I am personally acquainted with several 
photographers who, in common with myself, have tried these lenses, and 
with the best results. Should Mr. Wilson have made any similar com- 
munication to you, I think your publishing it, together with any informa- 
tion you can give us on the matter, would be generally acceptable. For 
my own part, I would place much more reliance on what comes from 
neutral ground than from antagonists’ quarters. x 

[Mr. Wilson has certainly made no such communication to us, nor 
should we think it at all probable that a professional artist and photo- 
grapher of his standing would have volunteered any such statement. It 
tnust be borne in mind that, clever artist as Mr. Wilson undoubtedly is, 
he may possibly not be possessed also of much optical knowledge, in 
which case it is very easy to misapply lenses constructed for some special 
purpose : for instance, such as would be well adapted for delineating the 
exquisite sunset views we lately noticed, might, and most probably 
would, be unfitted because not intended for taking architectural subjects 
without some reduction of their aperture. We make no assertion respect- 
ing Mr. Wilson’s optical knowledge — we are merely supposing a case— 
but will call his attention to this note, in which case he may, perhaps, 
be inclined to enlighten us. We may, however, here remark, that we 
have a very high opinion of the principle involved in the construction 
of the lenses to which you refer, if we understand you correctly.—Eb.] 

Se 
To the Epiror. 


The Rev. Edward Leachman presents his compliments to the Editor of 
the Brrrism Journan or Puorograpsy, and would call his attention to an 
error in the Almanack Mr. E. L. has received with this month’s number, 
which if uncorrected may prove a source of perplexity and annoyance to 
those making trial of M. Poitevin’s positive printing process. 

Tn the Almanack it is stated that the prepared paper is to be exposed 
beneath a negative, a statement confuted by the concluding observation 
that the parts not acted on by light are subsequently converted into 
black gallate of iron. 

‘A careful reader would immediately discover the discrepancy; but as it 
is just possible that all your readers are not sufficiently so, it might be a 
service to such to “make a note of” the mistake. 

The process is very correctly given in the number for July 15, 1859, of 
your Journal, where it is particularly stated that ‘the design’ to be 
copied must be positive, for the parts of the paper thus prepared influ- 
enced by light are white.” 

8, Oakley Villas, Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, N. W., Jan. 11. 

[Want of space prevented the appearance of this note and some others 
in our last. 

We are obliged to our correspondent for correcting the error named. 

We may be permitted to mention, however, that we are not respon- 
sible for the Almanack; which we did not see either in MS. or in type till 
it was published.—Eb. | 


—-— 


CHEMICAL FOCUS — RESTORATION OF COLLODION. 
: To the Error. 

Sir,— You would much oblige by enlightening me in your next upon 
the means of how to proceed to make the visual with chemical focus to 
agree together. 2 i 
although the image is perfect (very sharp) on focussing on a ground- 
glass, I cannot obtain the same on collodion plate after having fixed it. 

2nd.—What may be done to increase the sensitiveness of old collodion 
which has been kept for two years ? the colour is a pale sherry, but the 
sensitiveness is diminished. I see Messrs. Squire & Co. are advertising 
Gollodion-Reviver, may I depend upon it so far as to be certain that my 
old collodion will not be spoiled by adding this mixture ? 


Tam, yours, &c., 
OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


1. In the specimen of Derogy’s lenses which we tested the chemical 
and visual foci agreed perfectly in all its combinations. Tf it do not you 
cannot rectify it except by making a proportionate allowance of distance 
when focussing; but should the foci really not agree, the lens should be 
returned to the maker. : ; 

We have several times described how to test this point by the use of 
M. Claudet’s focimeter or any substitute for it. 

The image before fixing should be noticed to see whether you do not 
render it indistinct by dissolving out a part with your cyanide solution. 
“9. Tt will not spoil it, though you cannot restore it to its pristine con- 
dition. It is probate that the collodion has become decomposed from 


long keeping.— ip. | 


I have a Derogy’s portrait combination lens, and | 


ACTINOMETER. 
To the Hprror. 


Sir, — Dr. Woods, of Parsonstown, has lately brought before the notice 
of scientific men and photographers an actinometer, which, from its ac- 
curacy; will be, I think, a great boon to the latter. The Doctor states 
that heat will probably interfere with the perfect working of the instru- 
ment, and suggests that a thermometer be placed in the liquid to register 
the temperature. 

Would it not be better to have one bottle with the peroxalate of iron 
solution, and a second bottle containing water only, furnished with a 
tube the same bore as the other, and place them side by side? 

The expansion by heat would at once be ascertained, and deducted 
from the peroxalate register would give the amount of actinism. 

He also states that the heat may possibly cause the solution to throw 
off more carbonic acid, and thus cause inaccuracy. 

T do not find much difficulty in that respect, and should photographers 
adopt this instrument, they will, I think, find it sufficiently accurate for 
their purpose. Lam, sir, yours, &c., 

DE ALIENO CORIO LIBERALIS. 
Manchester, January 24th, 1860. 


[Good! If our correspondent will favour us with a sketch and full 
particulars of his plans, we will try and induce some of our enterprising 
photographic instrument makers to get up actinometers for sale at 


reasonable rates. — Ep. | 
——— 


OUR INSANE CORRESPONDENT, 
To the Eprror. 
Dear Sir,—Do you know anything relative to the enclosed adver- 


tisement ? 5 

“Tf the symmetrical trouble-it lens which was ‘so much at sea’ in 
the Scotch waters will return to its disconsolate projector, all faults will 
be forgiven, and no troublesome questions asked.” 

T have been thinking that perhaps there may be some connection 
between it and the Favourite Fairy noticed in your number of Dec. 
15, as I observed that she admitted being “ something beside herself.” 

Tam, yours, &c., 


a 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* FoRrIGN CORRESPONDENCE, — Owing, no doubt, to some postal mishap our Paris 
Correspondent’s Letter has not come to hand before going to press. 

Crpo NuLut. — We have no objection. 

Cuxsrror.—Take the third on your list. 

J. R. A. — You will perceive that we haye acted upon your hint. 

Zany. — You had better make a new toning bath by Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s formula. 

Pen OweN.—Consult the ‘* Photographic Glossary ”’ in last year’s volume. 

OxuGa. — Hollingsworth’s thin paper is best suited for printing on by development. 

W. Smira —We hive already yressed an opinion upon the instrument named 
by you, See our last volume, pages 223, 236, and 263. 

Foous.—It is too much to expect a lens to answer well for everything. You must 
limit your operations to what it is constructed for. 

§. W. H.—Sce cur Paris Correspondent’s letter in last number of this Journal for a 
portable developer. 

Ayson. It is probable your bath contains too much iodide of silver ; add some more 
nitrate of silver to it and filter. 

J. Warsoy. — You will find your question answered in the present number. Seo 
article on ‘‘ Fixing Positive Prints.” 

CHaries T.— Your nitrate of silver is probably impure; it should be in flat crystals. 
Nitrate of potash crystallises in needle-like crystals. 

‘A BsGrInner. — Do not be discouraged with the difficulties that beset you; every 
failure is a step in experience on the road that all Photogra; hers must travel 

Curome. — We have seen no specimens of photography in natural colours: it would 
require the employment of a sensitive salt capable of assuming every colour in nature 
and art, and other conditions, which at present appear impossible to be obtained. 

ENQuiRER. — We are not aware of the name of the maker of the India-rubber gaunt- 
lets, but believe they are to be had of a dealer in waterproof materials, located in the 
Strand, near Temple Bar, London. 

M. D., Crown Street, Aberdeen.—Why use such a barbarous word as ‘*Stereogram #” 
felegram was an unfortunate necessity, because telegraph was already in use otherwise, 
put there is no need to inflict such a cacophonous termination on stereograph, phote- 
graph, lithograph, &e. 

Tuomas Barnes.—There sre several very good portable operating chambers See 
the account of Smartt's Tent in our last’ it is sold by Murray and Heath, Burfield and 
Rouch have & very excellent one; as also Shepherd, of Farringdon Street, and many 
other makers. 

Tite BARNACLE. — We have before now expressed our indignation at the attempted 
exclusion of cameras from public places (being the property of the public) where there 
ean be no pretence for obstruction It is monstrous. We have on several occasions 
worked in forbidden places without hindrance, simply because it never occurred to us 
as being nee y to ask leave — indeed, had it been suggested to us we should have 
scouted the idea. 

Recerven. —‘ Very Dry"—‘‘F. B.”—“ E, W. B.’”’—“R. Peers”—‘ W. W.”—‘Q.”— 
“« Leveli Reeve °—and “«'T. B. W.” 

We must crave the indulgence of these and many other correspondents. We are 
suffering from a very severe attack of illness, and are quite incapable of attending to 
them for the present, but will do so as early as possible. The same applies also to the 
reports of me: , &e., as our attack was too sudden to admit of our procuring extra 
§ ing in a condition to do so subsequently. 

l articles in type have been omitted for want of space, among which are 
s” Second Notice of the Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Scotland, 
and ‘Notes of a Photographic Your in the Holy Land.” No. XIII. 


ge Al) Korrortan Goimmunications, Booxs ror Review, &e., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GHORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 
All Apvertisemexrs and Lerrers on the Business of this Jounal 
should be addressed to the Pustisnsr, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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A pocument of considerable importance to photographers will 
be found in another column. We allude to the first report of the 
Committee appointed by the Photographic Society to examine 
such specimens of collodion as should be voluntarily submitted 
to it, accompanied by full details of composition and method of 
manufacture, without, any reservation. Before commencing 
operations an advertisement was published by the Committee 
announcing its intended proceedings, and inviting manufacturers 
of collodion to submit their productions to the proposed scrutiny ; 
and it is, we think, much to be regretted that in addition to Mr. 
Hardwich only two other gentlemen responded to the invitation, 
and those two failed to supply a sufficient quantity of material 
to enable every member of the committee to make the necessary 
comparative experiments. .'The report. now before us is, there- 
fore, confined exclusively to a statement of the results ascer- 
tained upon examination of Mr. Hardwich’s collodion alone. 

The indisposition manifested by the generality of the manu- 
facturers of collodion to respond to the invitation of the Collodion 
Committee must have arisen from one ofthe three following 
causes : — 

lst. The non-existence of any definite forniula. - : 

2nd. Apprehension lest any formula employed should be found 
unsound in principle. : & 

8rd. Inability to perceive any advantage likely to accrue from 
the communication of what may be regarded as a “trade 
secret.” 

Of these the last-named is, in all probability, that which has 
had most influence, and, if so, it is the more to be deplored 
that any impediment should have interfered with the proper 
investigation of the other two samples of collodion furnished, 
together with the necessary information. We cannot help 
thinking that the Council of the Photographic Society would 
have willingly afforded the necessary funds to have purchased, 
if needful, any further quantity, and it could certainly not have 
been objected to as a misapplication of the Society’s funds. Had 
this course been adopted the Committee would, in all proba- 
bility, have felt relieved, partially at least, from a little em- 
barrassment under which its members have evidently laboured 
from having had to deal with only one sample of collodion. This 
embarrassment is very. apparent on carefully perusing the 
“report,” as it may be noticed that the remarks quoted are 
generally incomplete, and partake rather of a negative character. 

It is scarcely to be expected that so numerous a body as that 
constituting the Collodion Committee would have been unani- 
mous in the majority of the opinions expressed by its several 
members, and, therefore, in order to include as much unanimity 
as possible, it would probably be necessary to exclude a very 
large portion of the remarks of each individual. Now it occurs 
to us that it might not be at all a bad plan to publish, at an 
early date, the separate opinions of each member of the Com- 
mittee in eatenso, thus following the practice observed in 
parliamentary committees of giving the evidence upon which 
the reports are founded. 

In considering this “ report”’ in its details, we not only. find 
that it affords high testimony to the excellence of the collodion 
examined, but also draws attention to several points of general 


interest, not merely with reference to this but to most other kinds 


of collodion. With regard to the freedom enjoyed by Mr. 
Hardwich’s collodion from liability to putting the nitrate of 
silver bath out of order, though the Committee, as a body, pro- 
nounces no opinion on the cause, certain members attribute it 
to the exclusive use of pure ether and alcohol instead of methy- 
lated spirits, as employed by some manufacturers. 

This is completely in accordance with an opinion that we have’ 
more than once expressed relative to the injurious action that 
we are convinced is exercised by methylated spirit upon the 
nitrate of silver bath. 

The eyidence upon the superior stability of iodide of cadmium 
as an iodiser is also corroborative of genera! experience ; but, 
what is of more importance, and that which does not seem to 
have been so generally recognised, is the fact that a proper ad- 
mixture of iodides and bromides produces a far more stable 
collodion, and enables it to render the effect of colour in landscape 
scenery in truer gradation than when an iodide alone is re- 
sorted to. This isa point which was clearly and satisfactorily 
demonstrated more than twelve months back by Mr. Heisch, 
and to which we have repeatedly drawn attention in these pages. 
The numerous questions of importance that have been raised 
in this investigation, and the nature of the remarks made by 
several of the members of the Committee, tend to demonstrate 
clearly the probable advantage that would arise from a series.of 
well-conducted comparative experiments with different kinds of 
collodion. 


Wn perceive that the name of the editor of a weekly con: 
temporary has been remoyed from the title-page of the pub- 
lication hitherto under his management. The fact is significant, 
see Dees ie 
ON THE OPTICAL CENTRE. 
By Tuomas Gruss, M.R.LA. 
No. II. 


Ir the object at present in hand were confined to that of showing 
that any optical centre belonging to what I have purposed to 
designate an “ open compound,” is not of a fixed nature, but, on the 
contrary, varies in its position with the circumstances under which 
the compound is used, a sufficient proof of the same is contained 
within the limits of two very simple propositions, viz. ;— 

ist. That the place of such a centre must have a relation to the 
powers ewerted on either side of that centre. 

Qnd. That we necessarily alter these powers, without altering the 
compound, by merely making a change in the proportion of the 
conjugates formed by such compound. f 

Eyery photographer or person having within his reach an ordi 
nary portrait combination can, as we shall see by-and-by, test the 
truth of this practically. 

When, however, we are led by circumstances to consider that 
which had appeared to possess a fixed character to be, on the 
contrary, variable, it becomes not. only interesting but profitable 
to investigate the laws and conditions which affect such changes. 

The present case is no exception, and as the examination of the 


laws which govern these changes afford the best possible proof of 


the changes themselves, I make no further apology for treating the 
subject in a general as well as in a popular manner. 

Having assumed that no fixed optical centre is to be found in the 
open compound, I may at once state what is to be found in such, 
yiz., an innumerable number of places (or points) occurring within 
a certain limited distance in the axis, which points, in the absence 
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of a better term, I shall call “centres of conjugate foci.” This term 
is perhaps as good as can well be devised, but still (although not 
wishing to be fastidious about a name) it does not quite please me, 
as the word “centre” seems to imply, and may serve in some cases 
to perpetuate, a general and’ very erroneous impression, viz., that 
something like a convergence of rays or a meeting of focal points 
there takes place — something in short which renders the place of 
this centre (or rather the places of these centres) the best. for 
placing limiting diaphragms, &c. As we proceed it will appear 
what does take place at such points. 

Every possible case of conjugate foci is evidently included within 
two extremes (inclusive), one extreme being that where the lens 
or compound is directed to parallel rays, the other that where 
it is used in forming equal conjugate foci; and secondly, the same 
range of foci, the lens being reversed in position. Where the 
compound lens is strictly symmetric there will be, of course, no 
difference on its reversal. Beginning with the simplest case, viz., 
that of a symmetric compound, applied to form equal conjugate 
foci, as in figure or case A, where the lenses 7 /', and the outer 
conjugates C C" being each equal, any centre belonging to the 


combination, so used, must, of necessity, coincide with the centre. 


of construction. 


Cc" 


A 24 24 P12 

There is a special point connected with this precise case worthy 
of observation, viz., the distance between the lenses may be any 
quantity or nothing without affecting the power (or equivalent focus) 
of the combination; in other words, the power is here always equi- 
valent to that of a single lens of the combined power of the lenses 
11’, or, assuming these to be each of twenty-four inches focus, 
then the power of the compound will be — 


Lpabirs il 1 iat 5 
(A) te (si + a) = 49 or 12 inches. 


This absence of effect, while separating the lenses more or less, 
is due to the rays passing parallel through the intermediate space, 
As a general rule, wherever the rays pass through a compound 
parallel to the axis of same (whether it be through a lens ora 
space between two lenses), no effect is produced by making that 
thickness or space more or less, while, on the other hand, wherever 
the rays do not pass parallel to the axis, whether this be through 
glass or air, or any other medium, the compound 7s affected by the 
thickness of the same. 

To prove this, suppose the compound represented in fig. 1 be 
applied to parallel rays, and assume the distance (or d) between 
the lenses to be twelve inches. The power of the combination 
will now be — 


tad (hx) 


f£ 
1 1 12 
B Se sear peal 
®) Ge 
= = or 16 inches the equivalent focus. . 


B 24 24 P=16 


We therefore see that the equivalent power of an open combination 
varies with the conjugates which it is caused to form, being least 
when applied to parallel rays (the lenses being assumed of the 
convex kind). We may also find that the “centre of conjugate 
foci” is, in the case of parallel rays, no longer in the centre of the 
combination, but removed towards the first lens. In the case be- 
fore us (B) it will have moved two inches. The theoretic proof of 
this change will be best deferred to another period of our inquiry. 

These two first cases being conducted with a symmetric com- 
pound, no variation, of course, would occur in reversal of the com- 


pound. Let us now examine the changes which take place in the 
equivalent power of an unsymmetric compound under varying 
circumstances, 


i Cc 


Cc 12 24 Pe, 


GC. The lenses here are assumed to be of twelve and twenty-four 
inches focus — the distance between remaining as in last case, viz., 
twelve inches—the shorter lens focus being turned to parallel rays— . 
f and d being in this case equal, the quantity represented by Sri 


in the formyla given at case B, is — nathing—therefore the power 
of the combination is simply that of the first lens, or twelve inches. 


D 


D 24 12 P=12 
D. This is the same combination of case €, but reversed in position, 
and the equivalent focus will be found by the formula of case B. 
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The power of the combination is therefore the same as in the 
previous position, it is therefore not affected by reversal when applied 
to parallel rays, : 


E 12 24 P=8 


E. Here the same combination is applied to form wnequal conjur 
gate foci, the lens of shorter focus being placed at its own focus 
from the object. In this case the rays evidently pass paralle} 
between the lenses, and therefore (as in case A) the equivalent 
power of the combination is unaffected by the distance of the 
lenses, — the power being simply the sum ef the power of the 
two lenses, or ; 


Baie kh 
+ 94 


F 
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or 8 inches, 


oo} wl a 


F 24 12 P=10°5 


F. The combination of the previous case reversed: the lens of 
longer focus being now turned to the object, and placed at twelve 
inches from same. : 

We have now come to a case where in no portion of the distance 
do the rays pass in parallel lines, and where the calculations conse- 
quently lose their previous simplicity. For the present it will be 
sufficient to state simply the result, viz., that the equivalent, power 
proves to be 10°5 inches, or nearly one-third longer in focus than 
in the previous position of the compound. 
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At is to be understood that the usual practice in conducting 
penctal investigations such as the present, viz., of neglecting the 
thickness of the lenses, is followed. It may also be observed that 
the focal lengths assumed for the lenses in the diagrams do not 
correspond with those in ordinary practice: neither of these, how- 
ever, affect, except in quantity, the general results. Assisted by 
a reference to these diagrams, I expect to be able in my next com- 
munication to give a clear exposition of the nature of the centres 
of conjugate foci in open compounds: meantime, a comparison of 
the several diagrams may serve to show that with every variation 
of distance, &c., we so alter the conditions of such compounds that 
a thorough knowledge of the theory of these, combined with the 
most scrupulous care, is required in all cases (excepting that of 
comparative trials of compounds of equal calibre and similar con- 
struction) to ensure that the conclusions arrived at are anything 
better than worthless. 


~~ 


HINTS CONNECTED WITH THE DRY PROCESSES. 
By Grorce SHADBOLT. 
[Read before the Birmingham Photographic Society, January 31st, 1860.] 

In compliance with a request made by the Council of your Society, 
“that I would contribute some paper on a subject connected with 
photography,” to be read this evening at your meeting, [havedecided 
on offering some remarks upon sundry manipulations connected 
withthe various dry processes upon glass, partly because one of your 
most distinguished members, Dr. Hill Norris, was amongst the 
pioneers in ascertaining some of the principles upon which the suc- 
cessful working of them depends, and partly in the hope that I may 
induce a discussion upon the subject, being convinced that as a 
rule some of the most valuable suggestions have arisen in conse- 
quence of such a course of proceeding. 

If I remember rightly, one of the earliest, if not the first, intima- 
tion given of the successful application of dry collodion was in a 
eommunication from Dr. Norris, published in the Journal of the 
Photographie Society, to the effect that he found a collodionised 
sensitised plate, when simply washed and dried, capable of receiv- 
ing a developable impression in the camera. This did not exéite 
much notice at the time, and it was not until twelve months or 
more afterwards that it appeared to be in any way recognised. 
The reason of such neglect I take to be in consequence of the 
general want of knowledge of principles so prevalent amongst the 
mass of photographers, and hence it appears to me of the utmost 
importance in detailing any formula to insist- especially upon the 
principles involved in the operation. The conviction of the fact, 
that by far the majority of skilful operators content themselves 
with merely following out to the Jetter the instructions laid down 
for any particular process (just as they would follow the recipe in 
a cookery book{for making a pudding), often to the total disregard 
of the spirit, was prominently brought under my notice upon an 
occasion when I wished to develop an impression which I had 
taken in very cold weather, upon a plate prepared by Dr. Norris’s 
formula at the factory in Birmingham. The operation was per- 
formed at the house of a photographic friend, and in his presence, 
he being an able manipulator, and I was struck by his not only ex- 
pressing surprise at my course of proceeding, but subsequently, on 
the arrival of another good photographer, mentioning to him what 
I had done as something quite new to them both. I have already 
stated that the weather was cold, and I may add that the plate had 
been exposed during the failing light of the afternoon of a winter's 
day : I consequently followed up with my dry plate the manipula- 
tion which experience had taught me, when working with moist 
collodion under similar circumstances, was most likely to give me 
the greatest amount of detail in the shadows, viz., to commence 
developing with a solution of a salt ofiron, and subsequently to inten- 
sify the image thus revealed, by means of pyrogallic acid. I accord- 
ingly proceeded to moisten the surface of the plate, in the first 
place, by immersing it in a dish of distilled water for an instant; I 
then poured over the plate a small quantity of solution of nitrate 
of silver (about two grains to each ounce of fluid), and after drain- 
ing away the superfluous liquid, I covered the plate with a solu- 
tion of proto-sulphate of ion and acetic acid. Ags soon as the 
image appeared the plate was washed, the iodide of silver dissolved 
out with cyanide of potassium in solution, again washed, and then 
intensified by means of the ordinary one grain pyrogallic acid deve- 
loping solution acidified with acetic acid, to which of course a few 
drops of nitrate of silver had been added. The plate was finally 
well washed and dried. 

Now the part that excited my friend’s surprise was, the use of a 
weak solution of nitrate of silver previously to applying the iron 


developer—for, strange to say, although they had been in the 
habit of developing dry plates with gallic acid, to which some silver 
solution had been added, it never occurred to them, that without 
the previous use of the silver there was nothing on the plate with 
which to form the image, and if it were added to the iron solution 
it became reduced immediately in the form of a fine powder before 
it could be got on to the plate. This explained to them why they 
had not been able to succeed in developing a dry plate with an iron 
solution, and it was consequently plain that they did not compre- 
hend the particular part performed by the nitrate of silver in the 
forrnula with the gallic acid. 

I may here remark, that I have subsequently employed with ad- 
vantage for developing similar plates the following method, viz. : — 
Immerse the plate for a moment in distilled water, then cover it 
with a sufficiency of developing solution made thus:—Place in a 
Wedgwood mortar fifteen grains of proto-sulphate of iron and one 
grain of citric acid; reduce to a fine powder, and dissolve in one 
ounce of distilled water. Just before using, add two, or three“drops 
of a solution of nitrate of silver (not from the sensitising bath), and 
this will remain for about the space of a minute without becoming 
discoloured, quite long enough to cover the plate and bring out the 
impression. Wash, clear, again wash, and then intensify with 
pyrogallic or gallic acid solution and a little nitrate of silver. [ 
am not sure whether the gallic acid is not the better of the two, as 
with it there is no need to add any free vegetable acid, as is requi- 
site with the pyrogallic acid. Of course, the plate must be finally 
well washed. 

I have tried the,above method with collodio-albumen plates 
under various modifications, but hitherto with only partial success: 
that is to say, I always got an image very full of detail, but it has 
been invariably contaminated somewhat in the deepest shadows, as 
if the plate were very much over-exposed. I am therefore hopeful 
that, by further experiments, we may in this direction find the solu- 
tion of the problem of readily producing on dry plates an image 
with a minimum of exposure. 

I have heard it asserted, but with what foundation I know not, 
that if plates prepared by Dr. Norris’s formula (which must be too 
well known to your members to need recapitulation) be exposed 
and not developed within some moderate space of time afterwards 
(possibly some days or even weeks), that the impression gradually 
fades out, and becomes incapable of development. This is a point 
upon which I trust that Dr. Norris may be induced to give his ex- 
perience. There is one curious fact which bears upon it that I 
think worth naming here. Having at the early part of last year 
to take a journey to Scotland at a very short notice, and not hav- 
ing time to prepare any dry plates for myself, I procured a dozen 
from the Dry Collodion Plate Company in your town to take with 
me, as I could not rest contented to go to the northern section of 
our island without my camera, although the period of the year— 
mid-winter— was one very unfavourable to the photographer's 
operations. Youare all probably familiar with the manner in which 
these plates are packed for carriage, with a small piece of cartridge 
paper folded into plaits so as to separate by a slight interval each 
plate from its neighbour: Now the curious point to which I allude 
is that where the paper came in contact with the sensitised film — 
although no visible difference could be perceived in that part — 
on developing the exposed plate, no zmpression whatever appeared 
to have been made. This was observable not only in a single 
instance, but in every one of the dozen plates which I took with 
me; and I have noticed the same thing in negatives taken by other 
photographers upon these plates. Why had the contact of a piece 
of fair paper removed all sensitiveness ? 

At the last meeting of the Photographic Society (London), a very 
interesting paper by Mr. Hardwich was read, and which may be 
found at length in the last number of THE British JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, upon the nature of the collodion adapted for the dry 
processes, in which he shows that collodion which has under- 
gone partial decomposition acts in a similar manner with 
reference to nitrate of silver, as an organic substance. In this 
view I ain inclined to think he is correct; for I well remember, 
that in corresponding with Dr. Norris, when he was perfecting the 
details of his process he mentioned the preference he gave to col- 
lodion that had become rotten from having been long kept, though 
he attributed the advantage to another cause, viz., its more ready 
permeability to the gelatine solution which he employed. Inspite 
of the many failures which occurred to me in testing Dr. Norris’s 
process at the time, I was never for a moment shaken in my 
belief of its excellence, because I looked at the principle involved, 
and was convinced of its general corie:tness. J imagined that my 


failures arose from some error in manipulation when removing the 
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free nitrate of silver before covering the plates with the gelatine 
solution; and wishing upon a certain occasion to prepare plates 
for picture-taking (not for experiment), I adopted the method of 
covering my plates with honey syrup after their removal from the 
nitrate bath, and previously to washing them. This I did principally 
with the view of ascertaining to my own satisfaction when my 
plates were sufficiently freed from the superfluous nitrate of silver, 
which I judged to be the case, when, after washing and draining 
the plate, on letting thé last drop of liquid fall on the tongue, I 
could detect no taste either that was metallic or sweet. When 
this was the case I then immediately applied the coating of 
gelatine, which I used quite hot. Plates thus prepared developed 
evenly and without any stains. I found, however, that the cha- 
racter of the collodion made a very material difference in the 
facility of manipulation, so far as development was concerned; for 
if it were of the contractile kind, unless the image was perfectly 
brought out in a short space of time, the film rose under the 
action of the free acid in the developer in numerous minute 
papille, as it were. 

By the use of the honey as above described it is also evident 
that I was employing the aid of the compound of silver with or- 
ganic matter; and though this quite accords with the principle in- 
volved in Taupenot’s process, as also in those of Barnes, Fothergill, 
and others, yet it is contrary to the theory propounded by Dr. 
Norris, who, unless I am mistaken, advocates the total removal of 
the soluble salt of silver prior to the addition of the organic pre- 
servative agent. 

When discussing this point at a meeting of the North London 
Photographic Association, some time ago, between those capable of 
entering into the theory of the question, it was the all but unani- 
mous opinion that the presence of some other compound of silver 
besides the todide appeared necessary to the reception of an actinic 
impression; and this opinion is supported by the interesting fact 
noticed by Mr. Young, of Manchester, relative to the possibility of 
developing an impression after dissolving out the iodide of silver, 
provided that albumen or some other organic body were pre- 
sent, but not otherwise. It is probable that, as shown by Mr. 
Hardwich, the decomposed pyroxyline acting as a substitute for 
an organic substance, the apparent discrepancy may be reconciled. 
It is a point well worthy of being further experimentally éxamined. 

There is another direction, slightly diverging from that last con- 
sidered, in which there is a,very promising field open for investi- 
gation. If we coat a glass plate with a very thin film of albumen, 
say white of egg one part, water seven parts, and dry rapidly by 
heat, coat with iodised collodion, sensitise, wash, dry, expose, de- 
velop, fix, and wash, we obtain an image which remains on the 
albumen even after removing the collodion film. Now such a pro- 
cess appears to me to entail a minimum of labour in preparing the 
plates, and avoids blistering, that bugbear of the dry processes, 
I have verified satisfactorily the feasibility of this plan, but there 
are many points of practice yet to be worked out. The horny kind 
of collodion when dried is very impenetrable to the ordinary ‘devel- 
oping solution; it is therefore highly probable that the powdery 
kind might replace it with advantage. Again, the admixture of 
alcohol to some considerable extent with the developing solution 
might materially assist in enabling it to penetrate the film, and it 
would also have the advantage of rendering the collodion film very 
easily removable as soon as the development shall have been com- 
pleted. If the impression be obtained with plenty of detail I 
imagine that it is of little consequence about its being faint, as the 


In the preceding desultory remarks my object has been, not so 
much to communicate any special novelty, as to apply a stimulus 
to the store of energy possessed by so many of my photographic 
brethren who are so fortunate as to have much more time than 
myself for useful éxperiment directed towards a certain point, and. 
to indicate a field of operation in which [am convinced that laurels 
aré to be won. 

GALS AOE A geo he 
REPORT OF THE COLLODION COMMITTEE. 


In March, 1859, the Photographic Society appointed a committee to 
examine samples of photographic collodion, and report upon them; with 
a view of arriving at a definite furmula. Advertisements were issued, 
which were replied to by Messrs. Hardwich, Mayall, and Sutton; but, 
the two latter ofthese gentlemen did not send in collodion in sufficient 
quantity to admit of its being thoroughly tested. Hence, although indi- 
vidual members have worked with the collodions of Mr. Mayall and Mr. 
Sutton, the committee in its collective capacity can only pronounce upon 
that prepared for them by Mr. Hardwich. They trust, however, that the 
investigation which they have undertaken will not be suffered to end 
with one report, but that other makers of collodion will come forward and 
assist the society in the determination of this difficult but important 
question. 

Jn proposing to themselves a scheme for the general conduct of their 
operations, your committee did not think it advisable to place too much: 
reliance upon experiments made in concert, since these must necessarily 
have been few and imperfect. It appeared to them better to allow the 
members to work separately, and afterwards to collect and compare their 
individual reports. Nearly a year has now elapsed since the committee 
was formed, and it cannot therefore be objected that its conclusions haye 
been hastily drawn; neither can it be said that the report has been made 
without a full and impartial examination, for the names of no less than 
twelve members are appended, who are known to the society to practise’ 
every branch of the art. Portraiture, both in the studio and in the open 
air, landscape scenery, architecture, copying, and sculpture, have all 
been represented in this investigation, and the lenses employed, and’ 
plates covered, have been of every conceivable size. Further, as the 
various members of the committee differ in their views of the best modes 
of iodising photographic collodion, opportunity has been afforded of com- 
paring the results obtained by each method, and of drawing conclusions 
therefrom. 

This report, professing to deal with the practical working of negative, 
collodion, may be naturally divided into two parts, for the experiénce of. 
members of the committee using simple iodides does not admit of com- 
parison with that of others employing in preference iodide and bromide 
conjoined. There ‘is, however, one ground common to both, viz., the 
mechanical properties of the collodion under examination, and of these we 
proceed to speak. 

The committee are unanimous in thinking that the collodion which’ 
Mr. Hardwich has sent in to them is comparatively if not entirely free from 
glutinosity, crapy lines, contractility, and other defects of the film, which 
were very commonly met with some years back, when the manufacture 
of collodion was first commenced. ‘The reports of Messrs. Delamotte 
arid Fenton are the most valuable on this head, since they have worked 
on glasses of a large size, viz., twenty-four inches by eighteen, and 
eighteen by fifteen. Their experience is, that although the collodion 
sometimes contains too much soluble cotton for these large plates, and 
oceasionally requires thinning down with ether and alcohol in very hot 
weather, yet that the pyroxyline is nearly of the right kind as regards 
flowing properties, and may with justice be said to be well calculated to 
support a smooth and eyen layer of iodide, without any woolliness or 
ridges. 


Another matter which falls 
perties is the tenacity of the fi 


under this same head of mechanical pro- 
m, and its adhesion to the glass. We are 


satisfied that the collodion submitted to us is sufficiently tough to bear a 


intensification would, on albumen, be 


a matter of very little trouble 


and no difficulty after removing the collodion. 


I think it more than probable tha 


with a very short exposure, 


and by employing the ferric developer previously mentioned, some 


considerable advantages might be att 


ained; but it must be remem- 


bered that I only give the principles to be acted upon, not having 


had the time to work out the detai 


s for ascertaining the easiest 


reasonable application of water, either from a tap or a jug, without tear-> 
ing, and that with ordinary care in manipulating it will not fall away 
from the glass. No member of the committee, as far as can be gathered 
from their separate reports, has been compelled to grind the surfaee of 
the glass at the edge to prevent splitting, or curling off on drying. 


Mr. Venton, indeed, states tha 
collodion supplied to him by 
his largest plates, but that wi 


¢ on using some of the earlier samples of 
r. Hardwich, he was obliged to roughen 
h the collodion which he received during 


modus operandi, and it is rather in hopes that I may enlist some 
fellow workers in this direction that I am now induced to allude to 
the subject. 

With regard to the relative capabilities of wet and dry collodion, 
Tam entirely of opinion that the latter is quite equal to the former in 
its quality of rendering every gradation or half-tone. In one point 
alone does the former excel, that is in its rapidity of receiving an 
impression; but I see no reason why that inferiority in this respect 
with dry collodion should not, by perseverance, be overcome. I 
noticed that Mr. Hardwich mentioned a fact, to which Mr. Hughes 
assented, and which my own experience strongly confirms, viz., 
that the presence of bromide of silyer in the dry film is a very 
important adjunct. 


the past summer and autumn he did not find it necessary to take this 
precaution. 

The report being satisfactory on the points above mentioned, we next 
consider the quality of the film yielded by the collodion, as regards 
closeness or openness of texture, and here it is found that some members 
speak of it as being too horny. That the film does possess such a struc- 
ture is certain, and hence the question of how far this must be considered 
a defect. The following are extracts from the reports of those members 
who make complaint. Mr. Bedford says—“ One fault I have found is a 
too quick drying of the film in hot weather. If, as is frequently the case, 
the plate has to be kept over fifteen minutes or so, it is necessary to add 
alcohol to the developer to prevent stains and patches of unequal deve- 
lopment.”’ Mr. Hughes also observes—‘‘ My dark room being small, 


| and wt. a southern exposure, becomes almost like an oyen in hot 
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weather, and one of the principal difficulties which I encountered was 
the partial drying of the film whilst it was in the camera slide.” The 
attention of the other members of the committee was particularly directed 
towards this horny quality of the film, but, with the exception of Mr. 
Morgan, who speaks of it as inconvenient but not insuperable, they make 
no allusion to it in their replies. 

Passing next to the consideration of the photographic properties of the 
collodion, we find it necessary, as before said, to distinguish between 
the results obtained by simple iodides and those from iodide and bromide 
in mixture. To begin with the former, there are embodied in this report 
the observations, of nine or ten members who have worked either with 
iodide of potassium as an iodiser, or with iodide of cadmium. The 
following is an epitome of their conclusions :— 

First, with regard to the sensitiveness 0 the collodion, the opinion of 
the majority is, that it is unsurpassed. Mr. Delamotte, who has worked 
in the subdued light of the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, with lenses of 
very considerable focal length, speaks confidently on this point; and 
Messrs. Bedford, Hughes, Robinson, Sedgfield, and Williams, are of the 
same opinion. Mr. Frith also, in a letter dated Cairo, August 1st, 1859, 
says— “TI find this collodion exceedingly rapid. Three days after 
iodising (potassium iodising solution), it will take a picture with the 
smallest apertare of the landscape lens (fifteen-inch focus) in five 
seconds; and I have some hope of getting an interesting series of in- 
stantaneous pictures, by using a stop of 1} inch diameter on the portrait 
lens (33 inch diameter). The lens then covers a 4} inch plate, with toler- 
able depth of focus, and I can obtain a sufficiently-developed picture with 
an absolutely instantaneous exposure, sailing boats with the ropes sharp, 
moving figures, &c.” Under date of the 7th of August, he adds —“ We 
have just returned after having spent five days in the mud-house of an 
artist at the Pyramids, where we were devoured by thousands of sand- 
flies; the water very bad, and the heat great. I worked hard, and took 
some fine pictures. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the perform- 
ance of the collodion. I still get landscapes with the smallest aperture 
of the view-lens in four seconds, and have taken capital pictures in the 
heat of the day. I should imagine the temperature in my little tent 
could not be less than 130° F. The developing solution was quite hot.* 

Mr. J. Morgan, of Bristol, in the report which he has forwarded, does 
not coincide with the above statement, for he says— ‘I am able to ob- 
tain a similar negative with another collodion in one-half of the time.” 
This discrepancy is the more remarkable because the nitrate bath in each 
case was made out of pure nitrate of silver crystallised purposely for the 
committee. The developer, however, which Mr. Morgan employs con- 
tains less than the usual proportion of pyrogallic acid, and he sometimes 
but not invariably, adds a small portion of citric acid. : 

When iodide of potassium is employed as the iodiser, the collodion loses 
its sensitiveness very considerably after a time, but the members of the 
committee are not agreed as to how long it will keep in good working 
condition. Mr. Bedford says—‘‘I prefer using it newly iodised, say in 
about two days: after five or six days it loses sensitiveness, and dete- 
riorates rapidly ; but in this state it works wellenough when time of ex- 
posure is no object. I kept it in even working order by adding some 
freshly iodised collodion to the stock-bottle daily.” Mr. Delamotte 
writes—I found, whilst working in the Crystal Palace, that it lost a 
good deal of its sensitiveness in three or four days, and in offering a sug- 
gestion for the improvement of this collodion, 1 would say that, if possi- 
ble, it be made to retain its sensitiveness longer, with the same qualities 
it now possesses in other respects.’’ Mr. Morgan says, in reference to its 
keeping qualities—“ A day or two after iodising is the best time. I have 
taken a landscape picture with it after a month, but I do not think it im- 
proves by keeping as long as that.” Mr. Robinson reports—‘‘It gives 
good results for portraits if used immediately after iodising, but I prefer 
it when it has been kept two or three days, or for landscapes two or three 
weeks.” Mr. Sedgfield, giving his experience in stereoscopic photo- 
graphy, writes—‘‘I cannot say much as to its keeping qualities, as I 
seldom have any by me more than a week old.” Lastly, we have the 
report of Mr. T. R. Williams, who, working in a London studio, necessa- 
rily requires the maximum of sensitiveness. He considers that the col- 
lodion does not alter much during three or four days, but that afterwards 
it becomes useless for the purpose which he requires.—The foregoing ob- 
servations apply to the summer season of the year, and not to the colder 
months, during which the deterioration in sensitiveness is less rapid. 
Mr. Williams has lately obtained good pictures after a fortnight’s keep- 
ing. 

‘We next examine the collodion with regard to the quality of the nega- 
tive which it yields, and in this respect we are able to pronounce upon it 
favourably. The image is very sharply defined, and the development 
can be pushed to an extent sufficient to bring out the deepest shadows 
without adding too much to the opacity of the high lights. The printing 
qualities of the negative are good, and those parts of the film which are 
protected from light remain free from fogging. The liability to staining 
and marks of all kinds in hot weather is not great, as attested by Messrs. 
Delamotte, Morgan, and others, who state that the collodion gives a clean 
and bright picture. 

In drawing up a report in which gradation of tone in a photograph is 
spoken of, it must always be borne in mind that the character of the light 


* It is only fair to state that the above favourable opinion from Mr. Frith was extracted 
from private letters written without any idea that they would be included in this report, 


and the aperture of the lens have much te do with the hardness or soft- 
ness of the picture; and this observation we find corroborated in the 
sepavate reports sent jn to us, for, whilst one or two members have found 
at times a difficulty in obtaining sufficient contrast, others have com- 
plained of excess of intensity, although both were working with the same 
description of bath. Mr. Bedford alludes to this, and says: “In a strong 
light, or glare of sunshine, there is, I think, a tendency to too great den- 
sity, a too rapid starting out of the image. This I have remedied by em- 
ploying a weaker developer, and, in some cases, by washing the free 
nitrate away from the plate before putting it on, or washing the plate once 
or twice during the development, using, in that case, silver to give force 
to the image. By this means I avoided hardness, and secured a good 
picture under trying circumstances of light and heat.” Allowing for 
these differences in intensity, which must occur with any collodion, we 
find that the preparation which we have examined is sufficiently good, 
and that it is not a collodion of that kind which requires a considerable 
addition of nitrate of silver to the developer, or fails to yield an intense 
picture unless acetate be added to the bath. Asa rule, the image will 
attain its maximum density shortly after the pyrogallic acid is applied, 
and there will be a fair share of the characteristic drab or cream colour 
upon its surface. 

Whilst speaking of gradation of tone, it may also be remarked that - 
different developers have been employed by the committee to assist in 
securing the correct amount of contrast under varying conditions of light 
and temperature. Thus Mr, Delamotte, working in the Crystal Palace, 
at rather a low temperature, has developed plates of the stereoscopic size 
by preference with sulphate of iron; and Messrs. Robinson and T. R. 
Williams have occasionally used the same reducing agent for portraits. 
The intensity of the negative taken with sulphate of iron is often suffi- 
cient; but, if not so, the development is completed with pyrogallic acid 
and nitrate of silver. 

One question put to the individual members of the committee was the 
following :—Have you feund the collodion to injure the bath by long 
use?” The reply is in the negative, and this we consider of importance, . 
because we have on other oceasions worked with collodions which had a 
decided effect in throwing the bath out of order, The committee, as a 
body, pronounces no opinion on the cause of this ; but certain individual 
members attribute it to the employment of methylated spirits, in place of 
the pure ether and alcohol which are used by Mr. Hardwich. 

The seventh question in the suggestions on the order to be observed in 
drawing up the reports was as follows:—‘* What do you consider the 
principal defects in the collodion” Mr. Hughes complains of transparent 
spots with tails, taking the direction of the draining, and showing most 
distinctly when the collodion was newly jodised; by using bromo-iodide, 
instead of simple iodide, and developing with sulphate of iron, the spots 
almost invariably disappeared. Two or three of the members speak of 
narrow black lines like threads in the direction of the dip; these same 
lines being sometimes, but not invariably, remedied by rocking the plate 
laterally immediately after putting it into the bath. 

Under the head of Question 9, viz., “‘State anything which has oc- 
curred to you in the course of your experiments likely to forward this 
investigation,” we have the following suggestions from Mr. Russell 
Sedgfield:—“ A collodion iodised with cadmium only is very useful in 
extreme cases, such as dark glens, &c., and I always carry a little with 
me on my excursions. At present my decision is in favour of a pure 
potassium iodiser, with some cadmium collodion carried separately for 
use on occasion, either by itself or, perhaps preferably, mixed. The mix- 
ture of the two seems the best for the majority of amateurs, who cannot 
be expected to go into detail in these matters, and whose consumption is 
small and irregular. When iodised it certainly keeps much better than 
it would with potassium alone, and I have just been taking, to satisfy 
myself, some excellent portraits and views with remnants from my last 
journey, iodised three months ago.” This plan of mixing together collo- 
dions possessing opposite properties has been successfully adopted by 
several members of the committee, when they have satisfied themselves 
as to the working qualities of each collodion by using them apart. 

Mr. T. R. Williams was supplied with cadmium collodion from the 
committee, in addition to the same plain_collodion jodised with potas- 
sium; he remarks upon it as follows :—‘‘I have found the cadmium col- 
lodion to give the softer image of the two; but they are both good, and 
some of my best portraits have been taken with them. By using some- 
times pyrogallic acid, and sometimes sulphate of iron, and occasionally 
both on the same plate, it is possible to obtain either a soft, delicate 
effect, or a bold and hard picture. The cadmium collodion does not 
appear to deteriorate by keeping in the iodised state.” 

Included under this same head of “Suggestions for Improvement,” &c., 
we give the following, also from the pen of Mr. Sedgfield :—‘ Lately 
when taking interiors I have adopted a suggestion of Mr. Sutton’s, by 
adding strong alcohol and soluble cotton, with a little more iodide, to the 
samples of collodion which I have by me, in order to get a pappy film 
capable of retaining its moisture longer than the ethereal and skinny. 
mixtures. My experience of this kind of work has been so far satisfac- 
tory, that next season I shall carry the plan out more regularly, although 
I cannot say whether such a collodion is equally suited for use on all 
occasions.” 

Having now concluded the first division of our report, viz., that which 
refers to the collodion prepared with simple iodides, we pass on to the 
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second, in which is given the experience of those members of the com- 
mittee who haye worked with iodide and bromide combined. 

Mr. Fenton has used collodion sent to him from the committee, im the 
regular course of his photographic practice during the past year, and has 
been at some pains to ascertain in what manner it ought to be iodised in 
order to secure the best results. His lenses have been almest entirely 
single ones, and of every variety of focus; the character of work, land- 
scape and architecture, with occasionally interiors, and eopies of drawings 
and sculpture. His experience is as follows :—* The collodion prepared 
with iodide of potassium only ought not to be entirely rejected; it is 
useful on occasion, being sufficiently sensitive, and producing, for some 
purposes, a good quality of picture. It has, however, formidable draw- 
backs, such as soon becoming red and insensitive, and being liable to 
show white spots, often when used alone, but still more frequently when 
added to any other collodion.” On the whole he gives preference to a 
mixture of iodide and bromide, which not only produces a far more 
stable collodion, but represents the colours of landscape scenery in a 
truer gradation, and brings out the sky and the foreground of the picture 
at the same time, without solarising. 

With reference to the salts which should be employed, Mr, Fenton has 
worked with a collodion prepared by Mr. Mayall, containing iodide and 
bromide of magnesium, and also with one made by Mr. Hardwich with 
the same compounds. The two collodions, however, did not agree in 
properties, for whereas the former was rather glutinous, and gaye a fair 
share of intensity, the latter was limpid, and produced a, weak negative. 
By mixing them together a good working collodion was obtained, with 
which some of the views of Oxford now in the Exhibition were taken. 
He is not inclined, however, to recommend the use of the iodide and bro- 
mide of magnesium. 

During the months of August and September Mr. Fenton worked with 
plain collodion similar to that sent to the other members of the Com- 
mittee, but iodised with iodide and bromide of ammonium and cadmium 
dissolved in the usual proportion of alcohol. It is extremely sensitive, 
and takes the dark parts of the picture well, but should be kept for some 
days after iodising, or there will be occasional white spots and lines on 
the image. This collodion improves by keeping even for many weeks, 
and is so far good, but it is difficult to use it for landscape work in hot 
weather, because the least over-exposure destroys the intensity, and 
makes the picture flat and thin. A solution of sulphate of iron was used 
to develop, with mixed pyrogallic acid and nitrate of silyer as an 
intensifier. 

Mr. Hughes is an advocate for the employment of iodide and bromide 
conjointly in portrait collodion, and the reasons which he alleges are 
these :—“ Although with simple iodide a picture of superlative excellence 
may be taken by a skilful operator, yet to the amateur who desires only a 
good average result, with littie liability to failures, bromide is an assis- 
tance. TI would direct the attention of the committee to this point:” 

Mr. J. Spencer communicates an account of some experiments which 
he has made during the: preeeding season with bromo-iodised collodion 
sent to him from the committee. It appeared to him to be very valuable 
for some kinds of landscape work, and at the season of the year when 
the light is strong. In the winter, however, he works by preference with 
a simply iodised collodion, containing only iodide of cadmium. As 
regards the proper developer to employ with bromo-iodised eollodion, he 
commenced his experiments with sulphate of iron, but as the heat 
became greater he found pyrogallic acid to be sufficient. 

In order to render the above observations complete, we require exac’ 
experiments on the comparative sensitiveness of the simply iodised and 
bromo-iodised collodion. These have not at present been made, and so 
far the report is incomplete. Without doubt, however, the latter retains 
its properties very much longer after iodising, and has the merit of pro- 
ducing delicate half tones, whilst a sufficient intensity can in mos 
instances be obtained by earrying on the developing action with pyro- 
gallic acid and nitrate of silver. 

Mr. Thurston Thompson, a member of the committee, works exclu- 
sively with the bromo-iodide. All the pictures which he has exhibitec 
were taken with a collodion of his own manufacture, and he was unable 
during the last season to give such careful attention to the collodion sen 
to him as would justify him in speaking confidently of its merits. 

The names of other gentlemen, members of the committee, viz. Mr. 
Llewelyn, Mr. Maskelyne, Mr. Mayall, Count de Montizon, Mr. Spiller, 
and Mr. White, will not appear in this report for the same reason. 

Mr. Malone, on whom devolved the task of examining the formule as 
regards their chemical aspect, has expressed his full satisfaction with that 
by which the collodion sent to the committee by Mr. Hardwich was pre- 
pared. He has assisted at the manufacture of the pyroxyline and collo- 
dion, not in small quantities but on a commercial scale, and has received 
a complete list of details and precautions which are necessary in order to 
ensure success. 

In concluding this report the committee have much pleasure in ex- 
pressing their opinion of the superior excellence of the collodion 
submitted to them by Mr. Hardwich, and they can confidently recom- 
mend the society to stamp the same with the full mark of its approbation. 

F. Beprorp, J. H. Morean, P. Detamorrer, 

H. P. Ropinson; Hue W. Dramonn, Atrrep Rostine, 

Roger FrEnton, W. Russert Sepermip, C.J. Hucuss, 

J. SPENCER, T, A. Matonz, T. R. Winirams, 


NOTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STEREOGRAPHS. 


Tus Gissous Moon —Samuel Fry, Brighton.—It has been observed 
that the first ocular demonstration of the globular form of our 
satellite was presented to us by means.of the stereoscope. In our 
last volume we noticed the publication by Mr. Fry of a stereo- 
scopic illustration of the Full Moon: ‘he has more recently produced 
one in the phase known as gibbous. ‘The negatives from which 
the two pictures are printed were taken at an interval of eleven 
months apart, and the variation in points of view is equivalent to 
an angle of 64°. The left hand picture was taken at the Hove 
Observatory (belonging to Mr. Howell), at the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1858, and the right hand one not till the middle of October 
of last year. The moon’s age, as represented in the stereograph 
before us, is about sixty hours after the full, and owing to the obli- 
quity of illumination many very heautiful volcanic craters and 
cones on the gibbous edge are rendered visible, the shadows pro- 
duced by the irregularities of the surface tending materially to en- 
hance the brilliancy of the effect. 

Owing to the satellite being in Apogee when one of the negatives 
was obtained, and in Perigee when the other was taken, the re- 
spective sizes of the corresponding pair were materially different, 
just as would happen in fact if an operator were to take a portrait 
of a sitter for one picture when located at the extremity of his 
glass room, and the other when he had moved a third of the dis- 
tance nearer to the lens: it will therefore be readily understood 
that it is requisite to resort to some ingenuity in order to print 
from them so as to make them combine harmoniously together. 
We have no doubt that the present one will be even more popular 
than the former publication. 

We understand that Mr. Fry is still indefatigably pursuing his 
astro-photographic labours, and that we may hope ere long to be 
introduced to some other magnates of the stellar circle. 


Se 


Dr. PaTerson’s Dry Cottopion Process.—In our notice of the 
proceedings of the Photographic Society of Scotland the doctor’s 
preservative agent was unfortunately omitted by our reporter. It 
consists of a solution of gum arabic in water, the strength being 
such as merely to allow of its being passed through filtering 
paper. [Query— Was not this “process” patented by Dr. Hill 
Norris some few years ago?] It is only fair to Dr. Paterson to . 
say that he made no claim-to novelty in his communication, al- 
though in the official notice sent to the members of the society 
it was characterised as a “new” process. 


ee eee 


NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 


HOLY LAND, 
No. XIII. 


THE next morning the sun broke in the east with all the signs 
of a storm; the sun came up upon the hills of Lebanon with a red 
glow, and the clouds that lay in the east wére of the same tint ; 
so that John, when he came out of the tent, quoted the words of 
the Saviour, and said, “ We shall now know if the weather signs 
are the same in Holy Land as they were two thousand years 
ago, for the morning is red and lowering.” 

We were in the saddle early, and rode off before the men had 
struck the tents. Following down the sea shore we soon came to 
a small village, known as Sarfend, which is the ancient Sarepta, or 
Zarephath. You recollect it— what child is there in Christian 
lands that does not recollect it ?— as the place of that wonderful 
barrel of meal and cruse of oil which the prophet gave to the 
widow woman, whom he found at the gate gathering sticks. 
There is an exquisite beauty in that story of the woman and her 
child, which impressed me in boyhood perhaps more than any 
other of ail those Bible stories in which children so much delight. 
Hence the peculiar pleasure with which I rode over the hill, and 
looking at the modern village, recalled the scene when the pro- 
phet asked of her water to drink, and she went and fetched it. 

We did not pause here longer than was necessary to enable me 
to take a view. Other places of interest were before us, and we 
wished to have all the afternoon at Cana, if, perchance, we could 
find any place that would fully satisfy our notions of the locality 
of that city of the first miracle. We accordingly put our horses 
to their best speed where the road would allow it, and hastened 
to the southward by the same road we had gone the previous day 
with our friends. Long before noon a driving storm commenced, 


and we repented our fondness for society that had gotten us into 
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this dull ride, retracing our steps in the face of a tempest. You 
will observe that our trip to Beyrout rendered necessary a return 
all the way to Acre, or nearly there, before we should be able to 
turn off to the eastward towards Nazareth and Cana. 

But we pressed on; and, in spite of the rain and wind and cold, 
we did resist the temptation to pause at Tyre, and actually reached 
Acre that afternoon; but here we incontinently gave up our plan, 
and dashed into the city. Never was shelter more welcome. We 
found such lodgings as we had had in Tyre, and slept soundly in 
spite of myriads of fleas. 

In the morning I awoke, and found the weather clear and fine. 
John was sleeping soundly, but I roused him with a bucket of 
water. Capital places these oriental huts, where nothing is 
harmed by dashing a pail of water over a drowsy friend in bed. 
His bed was the corner of the room, its furniture nothing ; mine 
had been as soft and warm,—the next square to John. He sprang 
to his feet, shock himself, and was awake —in fine humour; thank- 
ful for the bath, which we improved on by a plunge in the surf of 
the Mediterranean, «nd then we set off in search of our people. 
Perhaps you wou'd like to know what a night’s lodging cost us 
in Acre — Akka, as they call it; Ptolemais of old fame. It cost 
three piastres, that is, cight-pence each, including a chicken and 
coffee in the evening, and two chickens and two coffees in the 
morning, and this we were obliged to force on our host, who was 
a Mussulman, and had taken us in from pure compassion. You 
will say that we might have paid him more liberally. So we 
might, but that it was necessary to offer no more than the market 
price, that our account might be square. We paid him what was 
customary, and he could not reproach us with using his hospi- 
tality and overpowering his merit by a large payment. Neverthe- 
less, when we were mounted in our saddles again, John dropped 
into the hand of our host a piece of silver “for the poor,” which — 
let us be charitable—probably went to the benefit of at least one 
poor wretch I could name in Akka. 

It was high noon when we rode over the hills that commanded 
a view of Cana, the city of the miracle, now a deserted village. 
There was nothing whatever here to interest us, except the history 
which gave such sublime character to the hills and plain around 
the white houses of the little hamlet. All Syrian villages are 
alike :—a mass of low houses, usually built rudely of the white 
lime-stone of the country; the roofs are chiefly stone in the 
better houses, but in the poorer are brick and mud; the interiors 
are plastered walls and mud floors. Sometimes a partition o 
mud is built across, not rising to the roof; but usually the hut 
has but one room. Hence it is useless fur me to describe to you 
the present appearance of these old places. They are all modern 
Syrian villages. 

The tents were not at Cana. I enquired of the natives, but 
could learn nothing of [Massan and his people. So, turning our 
horses’ heads, we crossed the country in the direction of Nazareth. 

Two strangers travelling alone, and without guides and atten- 
dants, presented a tempting subject of robbery to the Ishmaelites 
of the hill country. Our intention to go to Nazareth was known 
while we were lingering and making enquiries about Cana, and 
three or four worthy inhabitants of the place laid a plan to inter- 
cept us. 

We had scarcely advanced a mile on the way when we were 
met by a party suddenly riding down on us from a cross valley. 
Their intent, long before they reached us, was sufficiently mani- 
fest, and we drew up to mcet them. 

Some half-dozen times I have had encounters with these scoundrels 
of Syrians, and found them always alike, thorough cowards of the 
most cowardly sort. 

As they came down on us we drew our revolvers, and covered 
them. The demonstration was sufficient. They pulled up sud- 
denly, and paused in a mass to consider. 

“ Who are you?” they demanded. 

“None of your business,” was the cool reply. 

“But it is our business, ‘Lhese are our lands, 
country.” 

“This is God’s land, and by the help of God we are passing 
through it; for he is the special protector of Englishmen.” 

“ What do you wish?” they asked. 

“Only that you go quietly by that road to Cana. If you go not, 
in three minutes the vengeance of Allah will descend upon you 
in the shape of bullets of lead. See, we carry the weapons of 
Satan”—and I showed them the barrels of a revolver pointed at 
their heads. 

The leader fell from his horse to the ground at the sight, and 
erawled up to John’s side, and began kissing his foot. 


This is our 


We ordered them home, and home they went, we taking care 
that they should not see our backs till they were on a hill out of 
the reach of bullets, and then we went like lightning over to 
Nazareth. 

As we descended the ravine on the side of which Nazareth is 
situated, we caught sight of the tents of a party of travellers 
among the olive trees which are near the Fountain of the Virgin 
and the Greek Church. They shone white and pleasantly among 
the dark green foliage, and in a few moments we could see our 
own dingy canvas among them, and recognise our servants, who 
stood in front of the fountain. They did not shout as we approached. 
There was, on the contrary, a profound silence over every thing, 
which we had difficulty in explaining. We rode up at a gallop, 
calling out to Selim as we approached, to know if all was right. 

All was right with our affairs; but the other tents proved to be 
those of our late fellow travellers, and the lady was lying very ill 
—they believed dying. 

The intelligence was a shock. We had thought of meeting them 
again; but when we parted at Samaria we were all confident she 
was so much improved, that all apprehension of danger for her 
health and life were gone. 

You may think it somewhat strange that our approach to Nazareth, 
the place of the youth of Christ, should have failed in producing suf- 
ficient impression on us even to keep in our minds the idea that it 
was Nazareth, when we heard this sad story of our fair companion. 
But there was something about that young girl—a gentleness, a 
purity, and withal a glow of enthusiasm, which had endeared her 
to both of us more than I can tell you. I had laughed hitherto at 
John’s delicate attentions to her; but my honest friend, frank and 
generous in all his dealings, did not love the beautiful American 
eirl any more sincerely than did I and every one else who met her 
in her sad pilgrimage. : 

We found her lying in the tent, on the low iron bedstead, pale, 
calm, and cheerful, but manifestly very weak, and very near that 
end of earthly pilgrim-walks to which we are all more or less 
rapidly travelling. She welcomed us with a cheerful “ Good after- 
noon,” and spoke with the utmost delight of the few days of plea- * 
sure she had had since we parted.. From Samaria they had crossed 
the southern branch of the plain of Esdraelon, resting at various 
places, among which was oue day at the tower of ancient Jezreel, 
and another at Nain, and yet another on the summit of Mount Tabor. 
“Tt was so glorious,” she said, “on that hill top, to look around on 
Galilee, and down into the blue depths of the Lake of Gennesaret!” 

We have been resting now one week at Nazareth. This is the 
eighth day, and she is to-day stronger and better. She has had 
changes — now for the better and now for the worse. Meantime 
we could not go and leave her or her friends. I shall have a busy 
time while we remain here. I have already marked out a dozen 
points of view of Nazareth and the surrounding country. Every 
spot is teeming with historical interest and natural beauty, and [ 
long to set to work with my camera, for a rich harvest awaits me. 
But I sigh for collodion, wet or dry, “neat or preserved.” 

It is along time since I saw a number of THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOURNAL, and I look forward to the coming batch with as much 
interest as a school-boy for his plum-cake. 


1D), 


Atleetings of Societies, 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


TweE opening of the Exhibition of this Society, on the 8th instant, 
was inaugurated by a conversazione at the rooms, No. 9, Conduit 
Street. There was a full gathering of members and visitors, who 
appeared highly delighted with the entertainment provided for 
them. 

The photographs hung around the gallery are well classified 
and arranged, so as to be displayed to the best advantage. The 
subjects are sufficiently varied and interesting, being drawn from 
the Holy Land, Turkey, the Roman States, and Rome itself, 
Northern Italy, Spain, France, and our own country. They are the 
productions of many of our most eminent photographers, including 
Messrs. Bedford, Bent, Clifford, Cundall, Cocke, Downes, Fenton, 
Greenish, Macpherson, Melhuish, Ponti, &c. 

The chair was taken by Professor CoCKERELL, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, who addressed the company, 
and introduced Professor Donaldson, who he said would explain 
and illustrate the photographic pictures forming the collection. 
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the best Subject for the Photographer. 


Professor DoNALDSON,, who was received with applause, first 
described his interview, in 1840, with M. Daguerre. He then 
proceeded to say, that photography, in relation to architecture, 
was one of the most important discoveries of the age, and 
extremely useful to architects, whether regarded as artists or men 
of science. The simplest building, devoid of meretricious ornament, 
lost nothing when made the subject of a photographic picture, 
while, at the same time, the most elaborate structures of Rome, 
medieval monuments, &c., were depicted in all their elaborate 
details and correctness, light and shade. Hach point had its due 
prominence, and all were harmoniously subjected to due relations 
with the whole. The rapidity with which photographs were 
taken was a very important consideration; for in foreign countries, 
where suspicion followed the footsteps of the lover of art, it was 
sometimes found necessary for him to abandon his task before he 
had succeeded in sketching his view. When travelling in Asia 
Minor, he had often diverged from the direct road to catch a 
glimpse of some important or interesting spot, and often been 
forced to depart without obtaining the views which he wished; 
whereas, with the apparatus photographers employed, it was 
possible in a short time to obtain a correct and vivid image of the 
desired object. Had photography been discovered two or three 
hundred years ago, what precious memorials should we not now 
have had of countries visited by Benjamin of Tudela and Marco 
Polo! What mementoes should we not have had of Asia Minor, 
and Greece, and other parts of the classical world! 


The Professor then drew attention to the various photographs 
in the room, in the order in which they were classified and grouped. 
Commencing with Rome, he remarked that there were many 
associations connected with the word Rome of a religious and an 
artistic nature, and he almost shrunk from venturing upon a sub- 
ject which seemed to rise so immeasurably high. Two of our 
countrymen, Messrs. Macpherson and Anderson, were among the 
principal photographers of Rome. The first-named artist had 
contributed several views in Italy and Rome to this Exhibition; 
amongst them was that scene of desolate, solemn grandeur, The 
Roman Forum, the scene of the renowned amusements and games, 
where eighty thousand persons could assemble within its ample 
walls to witness them—wwhere hundreds of lions were brought into 
the arena to try their strength, and where numerous gladiators, and 
probably Christian martyrs also, fought and died. He would call 
especial attention to the views of the Colosseum at Rome, as com- 
bining gracefulness of effect and correctness of detail in a most 
harmonious whole. He also pointed out the views of the temple 
of Antoninous and Faustina, and the theatre of Marcellus, whose 
arches were now occupied as common dwellings, and one of the 
lower arches of which was used as that smith’s shop so well known 
to allthe art-students of Rome. Other Italian towns and cities 
were mentioned. Assisi with its temple of Minerva, and Narvi 
with the bridge of Augustus, which still remain to excite the admi- 
ration of art-students. 


The combination of grace, harmony, and beauty in those Roman 
monuments revealed to the mind a new world of delight. He felt 
that he could not pass over this portion of his subject without bestow- 
ingan eulogium upon that wonderful artist, Peruzzi, whose thorough 
knowledge of perspective, whose vivid imagination, and whose skill 
in the combination of light and shade, gave him a peculiar power 
in grouping, andthe result of which was a series of views which oyer- 
powered all criticism, and carried one away with enthusiasm. 

Following the flight of the Roman eagle, the Professor next led his 
audience into Spain, and traced the influence of the Roman struggles 
with Carthage, in that country, upon the growth of art; as manifested 
in the numerous remains which were so beautifully depicted by Mr. 
Clifford in his photographic views. He alluded more especially to 
a view of the ruins of the Roman theatre at Merida, and a beautiful 
picture of the interior of a corridor of the Alhambra. Among the 
numerous Other views, claiming particular attention, the Professor 
pointed out the Gothic architecture on the door of Santa Maria del 


Fhotography the Instructor of the Architect ; and Architecture 


Mare, and of thecathedral at Leon, as sh 
was, inthose pictures, blended with the 
modern art is illustrated in the Puer 


the theatre and custom house at Barcelona. 


owing how specificminuteness 
grand and the sublime. More 
ta de Alcala at Madrid, and in 
These were evidence 


of the art-fecling that still existed in Spain; although they were 
not so pure and lofty as those which existed in other capital cities 
of Europe. There was, however, much of art to be learned in that 
country. The Spaniards were a people of vivid imagination; and 


when they enjoyed the vast wealth drawn from America, they 
employed artists of the first reputation to ornament their religious 
and secular edifices, and paid them liberally. Their past works 
are full of suggestive hints to warm the imagination of artists from 
the colder regions of Northern Europe. 

Passing on to Venice, the Professor gave a succinct history of the 
numerous works of art which are to be found in that renowned 
city, drawing a distinction between the classical and elevating 
features and those that were wild and voluptuous. He described 
the Venetian merchants, endowed with great taste, and liberal in 
their patronage of art, who devoted their time and money to the 
adornment of their public squares, churches, and public edifices. 
Much of this refinement in taste might be attributed to their inter- 
course with Byzantium, whence they derived many of their most 
striking monuments. 

The views in Venice exhibited in the room were very numerous 
and beautiful. We might fancy ourselves walking in the midst-of 
the facades, columns, monuments, and palaces of that city of the 
waters. The view of the Palace of the Doge was one of the most 
striking monuments of modern art. és 

The Professor observed that the photographic views in Venice 
are characterised not only by faithfulness, but by a certain richness 
and strength of outline peculiar to photography. In the course of 
his remarks he touched lightly upon many points of interest, his- 
torical and classical, connected with several of the views exhibited. 
Referring to cathedral architecture, he said there was nothing 
more wonderful than the boundless expenditure of the Christian 
church during the brief three centuries of the medieval period. 
The erection of Gothic cathedrals was entirely a gratuitous work. 
We could not traverse the length and breadth of England without 
being struck with the number and beauty of the religious edifices 
erected within this period; and in France, Germany, and Spain, 
there were similar indications of that ardent spirit which resulted 
in the erection of cathedrals and churches of vast extent, rising 
many hundred feet towards heaven. The monks went from palace 
to palace, and from cottage to cottage, gathering from all classes of 
the people the means wherewith to build these edifices. The Eng- 
lish cathedrals were illustrated by many views in the gallery. The 
civil and domestic architecture of the medieval period was also 
illustrated by many striking views; and our own true, happy Eng- 
land; with its Gothic abbeys, churches, baronial halls, and colleges, 
were illustrated by many views in the gallery. In connection with 
these works he would mention the names of Mr. Fenton, Mr. Cocke, 
Messrs. Dolamore and Bullock, Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Bedford, 
the latter of whom was not only well known to the profession as a 
photographic artist, but was particularly successful in his combi- 
nations of building and landscape scenery—views remarkably clear 
and distinct in all their various tones. P 
The Professor concluded his remarks by saying that his object 
had been to offer a few brief passing suggestions to guide the 
inquiries of others ; to show how fine a subject architecture was for 
photographers, and how, in return, photography might become a 
teacher of the architect. 

The discourse, which we have but briefly sketched, was listened 
to with great attention and interest, and the Professor, upon re- 
suming his seat, was greeted with much applause. 

The CHarrMan then rose and said that he was quite sure he 
should be commissioned by the meeting to offer to Professor 
Donaldson their most sincere thanks for his admirable paper, to 
which he had listened with the greatest interest, and which was 
worthy of the highest admiration. 

The resolution was passed; and, on the motion of Mr. Mair, a 
vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to the Chairman. 


ee 


LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tus Anniversary Meeting of the above society was held on Tuesday, 
the 7th instant. The President, Lorp Cuter Baron Pontocx, occupied 
the chair, 

The attendance of members was smaller than usual. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The CHamman: Gentlemen, I have to congratulate you upon our 
assembling at the commencement of another year of our Photographic 

ociety. 

The first thing that I have to notice is, that I believe this is the last 
time that we shall assemble in this room ‘upon the occasion of an 
anniversary. We have given notice that we quit these premises next 
midsummer, and I hope the general body of the society, when they learn 
that we pay £300 a year for these premises for accommodation which we 


formerly obtained for £50 a year, will think that we have acted a very 
Wise and prudent part, when we found that the only benefit that we 
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position was increased expense, without any 
countervailing advantage. The situation turned out not to be eligible ; 
and it is remarkable that the Photographic Exhibition held in these 
rooms was the only one at which Her Gracious Majesty did not attend 
with H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

Ihave to announce that the expenditure of the society has not ex- 
ceeded its income, and in these days of increased expenditure I think 
that is, to say the least of it, very gratifying. 

Tam sorry that I cannot report any large increase of members: we 
certainly have had no decrease.* I think that precisely the same num- 
ber have quitted us as those who have joined us; perhaps we have one 
or two more members now than we had in the beginning of the year. 

In speaking of the losses the society has sustained, I have occasion to 
mention that we have lost the presence and encouragement of Lord 
Londesborough, who devoted a very large portion of his income liberally to 
the support of art and science in various directions, and who was a warm 
friend of the Photographic Society; and I regret to say, also, that we 
have lost the elder Mr. Ross, whose firm is so well known to every gentle- 
man connected with this society by their remarkable production of lenses 
for all purposes, either astronomical, photographic, or microscopical. 

There was a disagreeable circumstance —I believe the proper mode of 
speaking of it would be to term it a sort of sore place —which arose out of 
the supposed occupation of the title of the Society’s Journal by another 
publication devoted to photography. We instituted proceedings in 
chancery, and all those who know anything about law, and particularly 
that branch of the law which is called chancery, know that it is better not to 
go into it, and if you are in, the best thing to do is to get out of it. Ido 
not speak of these matters disparagingly. I assure you that it would be 
more gratifying to me if I could speak of the law as a study of the greatest 
delight, and the practice of it as the greatest comfort, and I believe it is so, 
in fact, to those who occupy a certain position; but when one becomes 
either as a president of a photographic society or in any other capacity a 
litigant party, one takes a different view of the subject: it is seen in 
what is called another light; and I am sorry to say we incurred some 
expenses, and derived yery little profit. We must console ourselves, I 
suppose, by the application of the observations of Dean Swift, with respect 
to the mistakes that tailors made who measured people by mathematical 
instruments instead of by the common measure of tape, and so on— 
everybody was satisfied when he found that his neighbours were in the 
same position as himself. We havea large number of our neighbours, in 
common with ourselyes, who bore expense and disappointment, and it is 
very gratifying to find that at length this matter has received what is 
called an amicable termination. 

There was a matter which I mentioned a year or two ago to the 
society —1 mean the discoveries of a foreigner, of the name of Niépce, 
who succeeded apparently in bottling light. It was.a subject which, in 
the first instance, promised to be of the most interesting kind ; and 
I own, when first it was announced, it appeared to mé to be a step 
towards very brilliant discoveries with reference to the action of light, 
and to an investigation of what is the true nature of that medium — ifit 
be a medium — or if we are to go back (and I believe it is going back) 
to the theory of projection of light, — of what is the course of the rays. 
One of our most distinguished members is very doubtful of the fact 
announced in this communication, and J am much in the habit of giving 
large credence to the opinions of that gentleman in matters of philosophy, 
and in his own sphere —I mean Mr. Hardwich ; but, undoubtedly, there 
are some in the socicty, and I believe there are more out of it, who think 
that the experiments have been so far repeated that they may be con- 
sidered as successful. It appears to me that it is very desirable that we 
should ascertain, as far as we can in our own private laboratories (if I 
may so say), what is the real fact, whether these curious experiments, 
which really amount to the bottling up of light (for that is what it comes 
to), are trustworthy. I do not know anything that originally promised 
to elucidate the theory of vision more than these experiments of M. 
Nigpee. Irepeat that I have the highest respect for the very distin- 
guished member of our society alluded to; but I cannot help wishing, 
with all my heart, that he may in this instance turn out to be wrong, 
for I am really very impatient that the Photographic Society should do 
something more than merely contribute to art, and that from day to 
day it should more and more astonish the world by its discoveries 
in science, 

Gentlemen, I am very happy to say that I believe the society is safely 
progressing from year to year: its communications are received, I be- 
lieve, by the scientific and practical world with greater confidence than 
ever. We are apparently flourishing. We are contributing, in an 
eminent degree, to the records of those matters which are of a fleeting 
character, and which, if they are not recorded by photographers, would 
perish altogether. 

I think I ought 


derived from the change of 


© mention that this year we returned to our old room 
in Pall Mall, and that the photographic exhibition there has been quite 
successful. H.R.H. the Prince Consort visited it, and expressed himself 
highly gratified. We seem to be steadily progressing, and I have no 
doubt that, with your united efforts to do whatever can be done in this 
direction, prosperity will attend us, and the photographic art will become 


* The Secretary in an audible whisper informed the Chairman that forty new mem- 
bers had joined the society during the past year, and that its present number of members 
was greater than before. 


that which it ought to be—one of the signal blessings to mankind of the 
present day. 

At the conclusion of the President’s address, F. Scrivener, Esq., 
Warren De la Rue, Esq., Edward Van Notter Pole, Esq., Messrs. Heath, 
Ruland, Bennett, Claudet, and Telfer, were duly elected members of the 
socicty. 

The Secrerary then read the report, which was duly received ; but, as 
it contained no matter of interest beyond that previously given by the 
President, we do not think it necessary to give an abstract of it. 

Mr. Kireurn was afraid he was not in order, but as his lordship had 
mentioned the exhibition, he was anxious to ask a question which had 
resulted from the present exhibition. There were three pictures exhibited 
under the name of * and purporting to be the productions of that 
gentleman, which were coloured by Mr. Kilburn’s own artists, whom he 
engaged by the year at salaries varying from seven to. ten guineas per 
week. Ag he apprehended that all pictures at the exhibition were to_ 
show the proficiency of the exhibitors, he could not conceive that pictures 
which were taken at the exhibitors’ establishment and coloured by the 
artists of another establishment could represent that—the fact, unfortu- 
nately, was too prevalent. With some of the low members of the art it 
was the practice to exhibit works at their doors imported from France, 
but certainly not their own productions. He hoped the committee would 
withdraw the pictures, inasmuch as supposing the public should patronise 
the establishment of the exhibitor, he could give no guarantee of excel- 
lence, since the artists who painted the pictures were under permanent 
engagements to him (Mr.Kilburn). Perhaps giving publicity to the trick 
would meet the exigencies of the case. 

The Cramman did not think the meeting could do more than receive a 
notice of motion. 

Mr. Grace stated that the society made it a condition that all coloured 
photographs should be accompanied with a pure untouched specimen, 
which was the real standard of excellence —all artistic skill brought to 
bear upon it afterwards was extraneous; and he thought that this was 
purely a question beween the two exhibitors and not a fit matter to 
absorb the time of the society’s meeting. 

The Cnamman asked whether any gentleman would propose scruti- 
neers; if not, he himself would recommend Messrs. Shadbolt and 
Kilburn. 

Mr. Suapnorr suggested a vote of thanks to Mr. Rosling, the late 
treasurer, which was duly moved, put, and carried. 

The Craman stated that the Collodion Committee had made a report 
which was upon the table. [See page 48.] If it was the wish of the 
mecting that it should be read, the Secretary would have great pleasure 
in reading it. 

Mr. Hearn: My lord, I may venture to make a remark upon that 
report. I cannot help thinking that as this evening is devoted to the 
annual business of the society, it would be a pity, at so late an hour, to 
enter upon the discussion of one of the most important papers that ever 
came before the society. Now, whether I shall have the good fortune to 
carry the meeting with me or not, I donot know, but it appears to me that 
apaper of that consequence and importance ought to have an evening to 
itself. I do not speak of the matter in any hostile spirit, but considering 
the importance of collodion itself, I think that any paper that comes 
before this meeting as a report of a committee upon that substance, should 
receive more attention than it can at this meeting. I will go further, and 
say, that we shall be most jealously and most carefully watched by al 
societies and photographers throughout England, and all Europe, and 
before we put our seal, either of approval or not, upon that report, we 
ought to have plenty of time for consideration and discussion, and 
I therefore would, with the consent of the meeting, move that this 
report shall not be read to-night, or published in the Journal, but shal 
stand over for discussion and consideration at the next meeting of the 
society. If any gentleman will favour me by seconding that motion 
I shall be glad. 
The Cuarrman: Will you allow me to suggest that if it be the objec 
to discuss the report at some future meeting, it will be desirable either 
that it should be placed in the hands of every member separately, or thai 
it should appear in the Journal of the society as quickly as possible. 
Mr. Harm: My objection would be, that if that report were published 
in the Journal of the society, it enters at once upon the transactions of 
the society, aud takes its place just as much as if it had been received 
and passed as the act of the society. 

Mr. Grace stated that it would be the act of the gentlemen whose 
names were appended to it, and of them only. 

Mr. Kizzurn moved, ag an amendment, that the report be published in 
the society’s Journal, as this course would be more likely to originate 
discussion. 

Mr. Cracu: I second that amendment, because I think it the simplest 
way, and a saving of expense. 

Mr. Hearn: The Journal goes into the hands of gentlemen who are 
interested in photography, and who are not members of the society, 
whereas it would be perfectly simple, if it were intended to raise dis- 
cussion upon the matter, to supply every member of the society with a 
copy of the report before the next mecting. 

Mr. Swapsotr: I think perhaps Mr. Heath is under a misapprehension 


* We refrain from mentioning the name,as their owner was not present, and we do no 
want to be plunged into an action for libel, which may not haye an amicable termination 
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as to the report. At the last meeting it was announced that the report 
would be issued, and consequently it will be somewhat sttiltifying the 
society if it be not issued. Moreover, there has always been standing in 
the pages of the society’s Journal a notice to the effect that the society 
could not bind itself to the opinions either of the contributors or even of 
the editors, consequently there cannot be any mistake as to the report 
put forward by gentlemen whose names are appended to it. 

The Cuarrman: Perhaps it would save any further discussion if the 
motion were carried unanimously, thus : — that the report should be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the society merely as a report, with an intimation 
that it would be taken into consideration at the following meeting; and, 
as remarked by a member, such a course will be more consistent with 
economy, inasmuch as circulating it separately is not without some expense. 

The motion, as suggested by the Chairman, was carried unanimously. 

The annual ballotting of officers having taken place — 

The Cuarrman: The scrutineers report that the five members of the 
present Council recommended to retire are the Rev. J. Barlow, F.R.S., 
P. W. Fry, Esq., J. D. Harding, Esq., M. J. Rippingham, Esq., and 
Alfred Rosling, Esq.; and that the members recommended to be elected 
into their place are Professor Delamotte, J. Durham, Esq., F.S.A., Dr. 
Arthur Farre, F.R.S., J. D, Llewellyn, Esq., F.R.S., and Professor 
Wheatstone, F.R.S. The scrutineers also report that the President for the 
present year is he who has now the honour of addressing you and thank- 
ing you for his election. The Vice President is C. B. Vignoles, Esq., 
F.R.S.; and the Treasurer is A. R. Hamilton, Esq. 

The thanks of the meeting were awarded to the Chairman, 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary monthly meeting of the Association was held at Myddle- 
ton Hall on Wednesday, the 25th ultimo; T. A. Barzer, Esq., in the 
chair. 

After the confirmation of the minutes of the previous meeting, the Rev. 
James Galloway Cowan was duly elected a member of the Association. 

The Cuarrman then called upon Mr. Hughes to read his paper. 

Mr. Hueuus, after a few preliminary remarks —in which he stated 
that although he had nothing new to communicate, he had invariably 
found that those iriends who had tried the process he was about to 
describe met witu difficulties and disappointments to which he was a 
stranger—said that it was with the hope of removing these troubles he 
was induced to pen the following paper, — On Toning with Alkaline 

Chloride of Gold. [We are compelled to postpone Mr. Hughes’s paper 
till our next number.] 

At the conclusion of the papér, a vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Hughes, and a discussion ensued. 

Mr. D. W. Hinxr'did not find any advantage ensue from warming the 
gold bath: the strength he used was one grain of chloride of gold to six 
ounces of water. 

Mr. Huaues replied that with a solution of that strength warming 
was unnecessary, but if he used one grain of gold to twenty or more 
ounces of water it would be advantageous; and it was better to use a 
dilute solution where many prints were to be toned, as they could be all 
immersed at once, and by constantly removing the bottom one to the 
top they could be carefully watched, and when sufficiently toned placed in 
a dish of water at hand. One grain of gold he found by experience 
would thus tone 500 square inches; and with regard to the depth of tone 
produced by such a weak solution, he would call attention to a very 
large portrait on the table, with a broad margin of between two and three 
inches, which was of as deep a purple-Llack as could be produced by any 

TOCeSS. 
2 The Cuarrman hoped that as Mr. Hardwich was present he would 
favour the meeting with his opinion on the process under discussion. 

Mr. Harvwics said he had looked in on his way home, and had no idea 
of taking part in the proceedings; nor was he aware that a paper on the 
subject of toning was to be read. First, with regard to photographic paper, 
he thought the size used was of as much consequence as the albumen, in 
the production of colour, and that it would be a great boon to photo- 
graphers if the subject of sizing were more thoroughly investigated, so 
as to render them independent of the foreign market. This had been 
done to some extent, and samples had been sent to him (Mr. Hardwich), 
but the processes employed had not been divulged. He found that it 
was possible, with some paper, to use a much weaker sensitising bath 
than Mr. Hughes recommended —a forty-grain solution being suffi- 
ciently strong: it was true he floated the paper for six or seven minutes, 
until the nitrate of silver could be tasted at the back. 

To remove the colour from the sensitising bath he greatly preferred 
kaolin: he had used salt, but it weakened the solution, and was not so 
efficacious. ‘The most important subject, after all, was the toning bath. 
It had been said that the auro-chloride of sodium was all that was 
actually necessary. This might be the case, and yet, nevertheless, a 
little alkaline carbonate in excess might modify the colour; such, at all 
events, was the opinion of Mr. Waterhouse, who first described the pro- 
cess. Citric acid was not an essential ingredient ; but he found that by 
using a citrate he produced a more decidedly purple tint, and it enabled 


not be understood to speak positively : it was not a matter of chemistry, 
but rather of shades of colour, about which no two people would pre- 
cisely agree. Some succeed more to their fancy with carbonate of soda,— 
others with phosphate of soda. 

Mr. Hughes did not state how long he used the hypo-bath, He (Mr. 
Hardwich) found that by adding a little alkali he could use it fora length 
of time. There certainly was a slight trace of sulphuration, as in the 
sel d’or process, but not enough to affect the permanency of the print. 
He had used but one bath through the sammer; nevertheless it was still 
in a safe condition, for an ordinary untoned picture immersed in it for 
halfan-hour remained nearly red. He did not know that he had any 
thing further to say, unless to express his regret that many persons still 
continued to use the old process of toning in hypo and gold. An idea 
just crossed his mind, that if all who wrote on photographic subjects 
would agree not to publish anything more about the old process it 
would die out by degrees. 

The Cuamman asked if a picture were taken on albumen alone—that 
is to say, albumen on porcelain or glass— would that picture be red ? 

Mr. Harpwicn thought it would. There was much in the chemistry 
of albumen yet to be discovered. 

Mr. Hueues, in reply to the Chairman and other gentlemen, said one 
would suppose the picture to be in the albumen; but that could not be en- 
tirely the case, because the colour of the picture was greatly influenced 
by the nature of the size of the paper. He had a paper by him which 
would produce a red tone only, and this was albumenised by himself at 
the same time with other papers of different makes, and with all the rest 
he could obtain a deep black violet, violet-brown, or any other tone he 
wished. With regard to the auro-chloride of sodium, a friend purchased 
some at one of the best London houses, and he declared he could get no 
trace of gold on his prints after an immersion of half-an-hour in the 
bath. He always recommended the use of chloride of gold diluted to a. 
known strength with distilled water. Then, as to the hypo-bath, it was 
undergoing continual change, much to the consternation of his assis- 
tant, who declared that, all through the hot weather, when the contents 
of other dishes decreased in bulk that in the fixing dish kept on increas- 
ing. The fact was, he made no allowance for the water taken up with 
each batch from the washing dish, when they were immersed in the 
hypo, and which amounted to a considerable quantity when some 
hundred were passed into it; his practice was to pour off some of the 
bath each morning and add crystals of hypo, so that, although he might 
say he always used the same bath, it was continually undergoing a reple- 
nishing ; but for the public he thought it best to recommend a fresh 
bath each time, and of the strength named in his paper. 

The Crarratan asked if any member had tried the bi-borate of soda ? 

Mr. Hannavorp had tried it, and also the carbonate and phosphate of 
soda, with all of which the result was the same. The acetate produced 
a beautiful purple-maroon, precisely similar to that obtained by the use 
of citrate of soda, suggested by Mr.Hardwich. The acetate has an advan- 
tage over the citrate, inasmuch as it can be obtained ready prepared. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Mr. Hardwich for the 
part he had taken in the discussion. = 

Mr. Hare exhibited a swing-back camera of novel construction, also a 
binocular stereoscopic camera with velvet body, double dark slides, and 
moveable front; but owing to the lateness of the hour there was no 
discussion on their merits. 

The Cuamman reminded the members that the nomination of officers 
for the ensuing year would take place at their next meeting, and he 
hoped there would be a large attendance on that evening. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the 29th instant. 

N.B.—Those members who have not yet received their Presentation 
Photograph can obtain it on application to the Secretary. 

ag 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A Menrine of the members of this society was held at the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, Birmingham, on Tuesday evening, the 31st ult., Mr. Hares, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, occupying the chair. 

The paper for the evening, entitled Hints Connected with the Dry 
Processes, had been contributed by Groner Suapsorr, Esq., of London, 
Editor of ‘Car Brrrisa Journan or PHorograruy, and was read by Mr. 
Browy, the Honorary Treasurer. [See page 47.] 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, Mr. W. B. 
Ossory said that probably few of the members present had had more ex- 
perience in dry collodion than himself, and more especially with regard 
to Dr. Norris’s process. Mr. Shadbolt’s remarks as to the nonsensitive 
patches caused by white paper on the edges of the plates were quite cor- 
rect, as these had been noticed by almost every worker with dry collodion 
plates. The fact was a curious one, and very difficult to be accounted 
for. If they took one of Dr. Norvis’s plates, poured upon it a little dis- 
tilled water, and allowed the water to remain for about one second before 
pouring it off, they would find that that part of the plate would present 
on development a perfectly insensitive patch, no matter whether the 
water was poured on before or after exposure, Then, again, if they car- 
ried the plates in a wooden box, or in a box of cardboard, or any other 
substance which would harbour moisture, the same drawing away of the 


him also to keep the print longer in the bath without its becoming slaty. 
He believed, however, that much depended on the paper, and he would 


sensitive portion of the plate was the result. Last summer he (Mr. Os- 
born) took some dry plates into Wales, and carried them in portable - 
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pasteboard slides; and whether it was that the slides were damp, or 
from his being near the seaside, he could not positiyely say, but he 
found on proceeding to develop the pictures that they lad a great quan- 
tity of insensitive patches, more especially towards the edges, and also 
in those parts where they touched the paper slide. ‘This was the more 
remarkable, because the trial plates which had not been in the slides 
were quite perfect. 

Mr. Norris said he could corroborate the statement of Mr. Osborn. It 
frequently happened that if they exposed a plate and carried it some 
distance in a slide, the picture vanished entirely. Of two pictures taken 
at the same time, one, when developed on the spot and immersed in 
water, might turn out well, whilst the other carried twenty miles and 
developed next day, might be a failure. : 

Mr. Baxi: It does not follow as a rule. 

Mr. Norris: Unless the slides are varnished or polished, you find great 
difficulty in developing a picture after long keeping. I think the only 
safe way of carrying them is in metal slides, which I used fifteen years’ 
ago with the Daguerreotype process. ‘ 

Mr. Baru: Last summer 1 took a couple of dozen pictures at Kenil- 
worth, and though none of them were touched for three months, the 
whole developed well, 

Mr. Harr suggested whether, as there was more or less moisture in 
the atmosphere at all times, the plate might not be robbed of the iodide 
of silver by the conducting substance. 

‘Mr. Oszorn: No, I do not think so; because if you take a dry collodion 
fas which you have reason to suppose has been over-exposed, you may, 

y submitting it to the vapour of acetic acid, restore it to a it state 
for a second exposure; if the iodide of silver were withdrawn from 
it you would no longer have any seusitiveness whatever. If you were 
to take a plate and expose it to full daylight for a second or two, so that 
it might blacken all o¥er in development, vet by placing it over a vessel 
containing a little acetic acid, you would destroy all the previons im- 
pression, and then you might take a picture. 

Mr. Turner : Can you throw any light upon the film rising in blisters ? 
In the albumen dry process I should imagine it is through the collodion 
being too old. 

Mr, Oszorn: I think ihe reason is due to the different contractile 
power of the two bodies employed, and to the want of sufficient adhe- 
sion between the collodion and the glass. If youv glass is not absolutely 
clean yon will certainly get blisters in any process; but I believe that 
in the present case the reason is that the albumen contracts more 
rapidly than the collodion, and therefore takes up the collodion with it 
in the form of a blister. ‘The greatest difficulty in working Norvis’s 
process is in the washing off of the film altogether, when probably the 
picture is nearly developed; this is geverally due to using an improper 
collodion. : 

Mr. Tprnur said he believed the use of one ounce of a year-old collo- 
dion to three ounces of new collodion, would prevent all washing off, and 
would give a richness of detail which new gollodion, say three months’ 
old, would not produce. 

The remark of Mr. Brown, that he wished Dr. Hill Norris had been 
present, led to a suggestion that the discussion should be adjourned, in 
order to give that gentleman an opportunity of coming amongst them on 
a future occasion. It was resolved that this should’ be done, and the 
meeting on the last Tuesday in March was fixed for the reopening of the 
discussion. The occasion will be an interesting one, as the merits of 
wet collodion versus dry will be exemplified by the best pictures pro- 
duced by each process in the neighbourhood of Birmingham. Mr. Breese, 
a distinguished local amateur, who was present at the meeting, happened 
to mention that he had never seep a really good picture produced by the 
dry process —he meant a picture which had atmosphere in it, oy any of 
the higher qualities which the wet process was capable of producing ; 
whereupon Mr. Osborn and others challenged him to produce some of 
his “wet” pictures, and promised to bring the best ‘‘dry ” ones they 
could procure. Myr. Breese accepted the challenge, and as lie is probably 
one of the most successful photographers in England (as the series 
which, at her Majesty’s request, he sent to the Queen last summer 
proved), the result of this friendly tournament is looked to with much 
interest. i 

ie hearty vote of thanks to Mr, Shadbolt brought the proceedings to a 
close. 

[This Journal having now become the sole representative of the Bir- 
mingham Photographic Society, the reports of that body will, in future, 
appear in extenso in our columns; and, from the arrangements which have 

_ been made by the Council to secure papers of great interest, we think 
the society in a very fair way to achieve success.] : 


—~—— 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A Meerine of this society was held on the 1st instant, at, the rooms of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, 36, George Street; Mr. Parry in 
the Chair. 

Mr. Masry explained that he had not been able to prepare his paper 
On the Paper-Printing Process as he had intended, but would have it 
ready for the next meeting. 

The Hon. Sxcrurary read a letter from Mr. Davies, of Warrington, 
presenting six photographs for the Society’s portfolio; also suggesting 


that the Manchester Photographic Society might form a Photographic 
Exchange Club, on a similar plan to the London one, and that he (Mr. 
Davies) would willingly join such a club. 

The plan of the London Club was stated to be something like the fol- 
lowing: — A club is formed of a certain number of members, say fifty, 
each member contributes as many copies of his own negative as there 
are members, and receives in exchange a copy of each member’s contri- 
bution, including one of his own, bound up in the form of a book. 

The subject was generally discussed and approved of by the members, 
and it was suggested that those who were willing to join should send in 
their names to the honorary secretary, and that the subject should be 
brought before the next meeting for further consideration. 

Mr. Corram contributed a copy of the landscape photograph taken by 
the panoramic lens. 

A very animated and interesting discussion took place on various sub- 
jects by those present ; and after a vote of thanks to Mr. Parry, for his 
services in the chair, the proceedings closed at about nine o'clock. 


+ + cr 
Exhibition, 
EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND. 

Since I last communicated with you I find that your journals and 
two others reached the address I gave you, to await me in Edin- 
burgh. Circumstances prevented my writing in time for your 
last publication, as I purposed doing. Since then I have been 
enabled to pay the Society’s rooms several more visits; and I now 
find that Mr. Brady’s (New York) picture, No. 269, is labelled 
“touched picture,” perhaps in consequence of the remonstrance 
in your Journal. An additiun has also been made in the interim 
of a portrait of Johu Brown, the noted Harper’s Ferry martyr. 
He is a tall, brave, noble-looking fellow, with iudependence 
stamped by nature on his manly brow; as physically strong in 
limb as inflexible in purpose, and worthy the respect of every 
conscientious man and philanthropist. 

Ishall begin my remarks with Mr. H. P, Robinson’s (Leamington) 
compositions. ‘hey have, no doubt, cost much trouble and great 
care, yet they are not effective or pleasing to the eye, Thereis a 
yacuity and emptiness, both of subject and detail, in nearly all 
of thera, and often an incongruity in their several parts. It 
requires a peculiarly constituted mind to grasp and delineate 
in an imposing mauner, ideal pictures assinsilated to nature, 80 
that the several parts shall be proportionate in degree, and in 
keeping with the subject designed to be illustrated. J am, not- 
withstanding, happy to observe that the Scciety has awarded its 
first medal to Mr, Robinsou’s pigture (No. 470), Lere they come! in 
consideration of his untiring perseverance in this branch of the art, 
there being no other competitor in the field for pictures of this 
class, ; 

Mr. Mudd, of Manchester, takes the other medal for his picture 
(No. 627), Waterfall near Coniston. This is a remarkably fine 
picture, and pleasing in every respect. It is an excellent compo- 
sition—grey, time-worn rocks, over which a small cascade of 
water ig falling in the immediate foreground, with glorious far- 
reaching undulating mountains in the distance, melting into the 
sky, conveying sublime emotions to the mind of the vast and 
glorious works of the great Architect of nature. Mr. Mudd con- 
tributes various other ‘excellent pieces—such as No, 521, Dunham 
Park, Cheshire,—a study embracing lofty trees, with a winding 
avenue amongst the stems, bordered on each side by the green 
shaven sward, cooling to the feet and refreshing to the eye. 

There are several excellent picked copies of Fenton’s works 
not sent by himself, but introduced by one of the dealers here, 
They are fine, rich Jandscapes— woodland and river—on the Hodder. 
They are ¢l:an, well-defined prints, fully equal to anything I haye 
seen from his hand of late. ; 

Messrs. J. Dixon Piper, Henry White, and Maxwell Lyte, all send 
good pictures, No, 529, Mr. Piper's Gainsborough “Lane, near 
Ipswich, is a beautivul specimen, and perhaps the choicest of his 
contributions in landscape, But he excels also in architectural 
subjects. Nos. 265, Abbey Gate, and 292, Norman Tower, Bury 
St. Edmund's, are without exception the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture on the walls. There is scarcely any obseryable aberra- 
tion proceeding from the curves of the lens; the lines are nearly 
perpendicular, all in good focus, and the proofs altogether are very 
choice and effectiye.— Mr. Lyte’s jictures are mostly mountain 
scenery in France. They want breadth and atmosphere; they are 
by the metagelatine process, and greatly inferior to Mr, Mudd’s.— 
Henry. White remains steadfastly attached to his Scotch firs and 
corn-fields. Jshould like to.see the result of his trying an ash, or 
silver birch, “ The Lady of the Woods,” with its quivering leaves, I 
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re eee 
have seen an ash and willow tree here, though not in the Exhibition, 
most perfect in the foliage, and the leaves beautifully distinct, 

Mr. Morgan, of Bristol, sends some artistic specimens, the com- 
position good, with fine atrial effect ; but 1 think they are scarcely 
up to the mark of those exhibited by him last year. No. 674 is ex- 
cellent, and hasin it the elements of a rich landscape: a light, 
lofty Roman arch, overhung with ivy, the water in little stream- 
lets gurgling through amongst large rounded stones, with high, 
rising, naked, barren rocky cliffs in the distance. Several other 
by this artist are very successful studies. 

There are very few albumen proofs. ‘The most choice specimen 
is by Mr. M‘Pherson of Rome —subject, The Forum, Rome, well 
known among the dealers. 

Maull and Polyblank, as usual, send a large quota of heads, two 
being office-bearers in the Scotch Society : — Sir David Brewster, 
the President; and William Walker, Esq., a Member of the Council. 
Sir David Brewster’s portrait wants life and animation: it is more 
like the portrait of a statue than of an active, intelligent mind. 
Some are better, but all are indebted to the brush. 

There is a curious selection of Indian subjects by Mr. Williamson, 
principally rows of figures in the same plane, entirely void of 
atmosphere and distance —such as Indian Chiefs ; a Hindoo on 
his way to be executed; a Mahomedan Priest; Religious Devotees ; 
a Hedge School, &c. They are curious for loungers to look at, but 
scarcely serve any other purpose. 

The President of the United States—an enlarged portrait by Brady 
— ig on the same screen, and in another frame a considerable 
number of his senators, combining every variety of countenance. 
But the gems are two heliographic pictures by Charles Negre, 
exhibited by the Manager of the Kensington Museum. | They 
are large plates, representing the gorgeously elaborate archi- 
tecture of the medieval age. The proofs are taken from steel or 
copper, which is shown by the indentation on the paper. If these 
are really untouched specimens, and can be produced by the ordi- 
nary methods of steel and copper-plate printing, they indicate a 
very rapid progress. 

The Messrs. Hay, as I mentioned before, send a large number 
of portraits, séveral of which are very creditable productions, but 
are inferior to those by Rodger. 

Messrs. Brady (New York), Messrs. Cramb Brothers (Glasgow), 
and Mr. Ramage (Edinburgh), all try their hands at enlarging 
froni smaller pictures. I would advise any one having a respect 
for his natural countenance to forbid this experiment. 


Messrs. Kirk, Zeigler, and Wal 
scapes. The former sends the sc 


melodies— 
“ Sweet fa’s the eve 


This is a beautiful specimen of fo. 


a profound calm, nature being in perfect repose. 


ker all exhibit some pretty land- 
ene of one of the poet's choicest 


on Craigie burn.” 
jage in a deep dell, taken during 
It is the only 


paper proof exhibited by Mr. Kirk by the wet collodion process. — 
The other two gentlemen named above both exhibit views on the 


Esk, by the waxed-paper process. 
be some lovely spots well adapted 


In this locality there appear to 
for the panoramic lens. 


Mr. McCraw seems to be devoting his energies to stereotyping 
public bodies and corporations, such as the Town Council and 
St. John’s Kirk Session. 

There is an other advantage to be gained by Mr. McCraw’s 
taking the matter in hand: he can print by the everlasting posi- 
tive ink process without silver—as witness No. 130, The Scott 
Monument, and a very excellent proof it is. 

There are many more pictures deserving to be prominently 
noticed, éspecially those of Mr. Rodger, of St. Andrew’s, whose 
portraits of Master and Miss Gordon (No. 87) have been awarded 
the ten pourids Maconochie Welwood prize. All his pictures are 
of the very highest class—“ peers in their own right.” In pose, 
drapery, light and shade, detail, atmosphere, ease, and graceful- 
ness, they are all that can be desired. Mr. Rodger is the veritable 
prince of photographers of all that exhibit in Scotland. Mr. 
McLeay paints well; but Rodger’s works are more artistic and 
beautiful, withotit and entirely independent of the brush. 


Mr. Moffats keeps his ground, and furnishes portraits of several i 


well-known citizens; in chaste and pleasing attitudes. 

Mr. Tunny is set down by the Edinburgh Scotsman, in a piece of 
sly sarcasm, as the “FATHER or Pnorograpuy;” I presume be- 
cause a claim was put in for him as the discoverer of collodion 
in some of the Photographic Journals, better than a year since. 
Be this as it may, he exhibits a frame principally containing 
groups, packed with heads like herrings, making one rub his 
eyes as if he had been reading a double column of small print, for 
several hours by gas light. The Grange School must contain 


somewhere about a hundred faces, nearly all having very small 
eyes: they are by the wet collodion process. 

Mr. Horatio Ross has had assigned to him the office I expected 
would have devolved upon the secretary —that of awarding the 
medals. 

I believe a new society is greatly needed in Scotland, both for 
the purpose of encouraging the beautiful and fascinating art of 
photography, and for making suitable arrangements for properly 
exhibiting the productions of professional men (many of whose 
works are banished from the line to the lobby), since with the 
exception of three or four, they have all left the society, notwith- 
standing the secretary’s disclaimer in a late number of a contem- 
porary. SEL D’OR. 

[We have received letters of complaint from Mr. Valentine, of 
Dundee, relative to the hanging of his pictures in the exhibition 
above noticed, which he asserts are, with one single exception, hung 
so high as to be almost invisible—the excepted one being the 
worst of the series. He also states that he received an uncourteous 
reply to his remonstrance. 

None but those who have tried it know what an invidious task 
it.is to arrange the works in any exhibition; but when space is 
limited the difficulty is enormously increased;— the pictures you 
want to be together wont fit, and those you desire to separate will; 
besides many other perplexities. : 

We trust that Mr. Valentine has been the victim of circum- 
stances, rather than, as he supposes, intentionally slighted.—Eb. | 


Practical Jnstenctions on Coloring Zhotographs. 
By Atrrep H. Wat. ; 
CHAPTER VI. (Continued) 


HATCHING. 

This is a process of working with oblique lines, forming lozenge- 
like apertures, and indicating by their degree of curve and regu- 
larity the form and character of the surface represented. The 
lines should taper to a point at either end, as they then blend better 
into an uniform mass. In line engravings and chalk drawings, hatch- 
ing exhibits great power of expression, every line representing the 
alternations of the surface and being capable of describing its 
texture; but in flesh these lines by being repeatedly crossed in 
different directions assume all the appearance of a stipple, and thus 
serve to express the smoothness as well as the transparency of 
flesh.# Carefully avoid crossing the lines at right angles, as you 
would then obtain the effect of net-work, and do not make them 
long, Commence with short, broad, tender touches, placed at regular 
intervals and in a nearly horizontal position, beginning with a rather 
firm pressure and finishing with a lighter one; with the same 
touch cross these lines horizontally and repeat the process at 
slightly varying angles until the requisite depthis secured. Avoid 
leaving little blotches of colour at the ends of the lines, and do not 
cross one set of lines with others until the first are dry. The part 
where the lines intersect will of course be darkest, but should not 
be strikingly so. Jlatching is a far more artistic mode of working 
than “stippling,” but the latter is fréquently blended with the 
former to increase the “smoothness,” or what is vulgarly and 
erroneously called “finish,” Stippling is, to my thinking, only 
legitimate when it is used to even up any small space which has 
been left too light in the process of hatching. : 

STIPPLING. 

What some folk would do without stippling I dont know, for 
like charity it “ covereth a multitude of sins”—sins against com- 
mon sense —and every quality of truth. It is painful to the real 
artist to hear the high praises constantly lavished upon produc- 
tions breaking every rule of art, and displaying no better quality 
than that evinced by patiently and laboriously dotting over with 
a pin-point pencil a certain small space of paper. I’m sure I ought 
not to denounce it, for when I first began to experimentalise upon 
the public, that same mechanical stipple did me a world of good 
service; and there are many very worthy fellows, profoundly 
ignorant of painting, who support themselves most comfortably 
and with an immense amount of self satisfaction upon their stock 
of patience, dealt out in the shape of stipple to an admiring public 
at the rate of so many guineas per square inch. 

Stippling, then, is simply the covering of a surface with a vast 


number of minute touches or dots. 
It is of course much easier than hatching, and perhaps by its 
adoption you may obtain smoothness and softness—qualities which 


* Hatching enables you as it were to look below the surface, or in other words gives 
that depth which could never be obtained by repeated washes, > - : 
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I have no fault to find with if they do not blind the student to 
those of a much higher order, are in their proper place, and do not 
originate that thoughtless laudation which is so seriously danger- 
ous to real progress. Most of the worst-drawn pictures I ever saw 
were stippled highest, and there is nothing in the use of this stipple 
which may not be won by the veriest “ aprentice han,” if its owner 
will not grow weary of the interminable and monotonous dot, dot, 
dot, dot, dot, of the process, Hatching educates the hand and eye, 
and implies a knowledge of form and texture. Stippling educates 
neither, and implies a knowledge of what? For rudimental 
study at least, therefore, pray adopt the method of hatching. 


The author of the preceding paper has, in order, to render his commu- 
mations of greater practical value, kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of, and give advice to, students tm colouring, through the medium 
of these pages, for which purpose specimens may be sent, with a 
Stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. Watu, Esq., 
li, Tue Terrace, Wanworrn. 

DESPAIRINGLY (Margate).—After inspecting your coloured print, and reading your 
sensible and pleasing letter, I consider you, on the contrary, a very promising pupil. 
I like to hear of difficulties recognised and courage sometimes daunted: it shows 
the courage to be real and the power great. Now for the advice:—In the first place, your 
eagerness to make good progress defeats its purpose ; to be “swe”? you must be ‘slow.’ 
This I glean from the touches being much too hard and dark (which, had they been 
made by continual repetitions, would not have been the case), and by the lines being 
hard and cutting, which, had they been commenced faintly and strengthened gradually, 


would also not have been the case. Take a dose of patience, and begin again: you 
must walk before you run. 

E. G. or E, J.—The latter portion of the above re’ ly will answer this correspondent and 
‘4 Poor GENTLEMAN,” to which I must add, for the benefit of the last-named, that pho- 
tographic colouring 7s remunerative, if it be well done. I know an artist, colouring fora 
first-class London establishment, who receives fifteen hundred a year ; and I have heard 
of even higher salaries being paid. About three hundred a year I should say. 

_ 4 Mecuanic.—Why not? If you have the taste and ability you need nothing but 
industry, patience, and perseverance. Iam glad to have been of such good service to 
your friend the photographer. 

Miss D (Kingsland).—Read the reply to “‘Despairingly.’’ Paper positives are not 
managed so easily as glass. The print is a very good one for the purpose. Your glass 
positive displays great improvement. The writer you speak of being evidently well 
acquainted with his subject, will doubtless be of use to-you ; and, whatever he may saj 
of the ‘“‘absorbent”’ colours, he will not exceed what Mr. Newman deserves, in praising the 
powder colours sold at that gentleman's establishment. For my own part, however glad 
I might be to tender my tribute of praise, I should (upon the score of good taste) certainly 
hesitate to denounce, in such terms, the productions of any special manufacturer. When 
T used dry colours I prepared most of them for myself, but have lately purchased them. 

Roserr Davis. — I intend to re-publish these instructions in a separate form, but not 
exactly in the way suggested. “The hint is, however, worth consideration, and I may act 
upon it. Ifso, Ishall be happy to forward any number of copies—‘‘ the more the merrier,” 
Send it when finished ; I oan then judge better, 

Dopsworrn.—A failure. Re-read the instructions with more care and attention, and 
begin again. Iam glad you appreciated the paper in question. I know the gentleman 
well, and respect him much : please to remind him of my whereabouts, 

Ann Pace.—The pictures have not yet reached me. 

G. R.— If you forward me a specimen I shall be enabled to judge. 


Foreign Correspondence. 

Paris, February 10, 1860. 
Mr. OmEcAuck, of Antwerp, states, as a fact of his experience, that 
a clean plate of copper, such as is used by engravers, heated to 
250 to 300° Fahrenheit, and placed in the camera during the ex- 
posure of a collodioned plate, will diminish the time of exposure 
two-thirds, and will be found very useful in cold weather. I give 
you this as I received it: not having tried it I cannot say in how 
far it is correct. 

A new Photometer has just been introduced to public notice; it 
is the invention of Signor Givi, Professor of Physics at the Tech- 
nological Institute of Florence. He calls it the Photométre analyseur. 
I will give you a brief description of it. The idea of this photo- 
meter was sugeested by the difficulty we encounter whenever we 
wish to compare together two differently coloured lights. In this 
instrument the comparison is made only between rays of equal re- 
frangibility. The principle upon which this photometer is con- 
structed is easily understood. It must be premised that the lights 
to be compared are not simple. If such present themselves for 
examination, the judgement of several persons must be brought to 
bear upon them, and the mean of the opinions of all must be taken, 
for every eye does not see different colours alike. 

The photometer consists mainly of a prismatic box, elongated 
horizontally, and having two openings in each of its vertical (and 
smaller) sides. In these openings two tubes are adjusted, each 
having a slit at its extremity ; and in the middle of the box, exactly 
in the direction of the two slits (which are vertical), are fixed two 
rectangular icoseles prisms of pure glass, placed so that their 
hypothenuse sides ave opposite each other, while two sides being 
vertical, the other meets by the acute dihedral angle, and form a 
horizontal plane. Above these prisms is an achromatic lens, large 
enough to admit the entire beam of light which, coming from the 
two slits, is refracted through the prisms. The rays which have 
passed through the lens are received upon a large equilateral prism 


of flint glass, which is brought by a gentle movement to a position’ 


which gives the minimum of deviation to the mean rays of the 


spectrum: Leaving the prism, the dispersed rays fall upon a plate 
of gfound-glass, placed perpendicularly to the tiean rays of the 
spectrum. By this disposition, two spectra of equal length are 
obtained, and touch each other by the borders. When it occurs 
that the two slits receive rays of equal intensity, then two spectra 
appear as one; but when one source of light is more powerful than 
the other, with which it is compared, it must be removed to a cer- 
tain distance, until the required effect is obtained. 

I have lately seen some portraits taken by a Voigtlander lens 
of five inches aperture. They are truly splendid, in size, vigour, 
sharpness, and brilliancy: the whites are pure, and the darks are 
remarkable for the delicate gradations of colour they show. I 
consider nothing finer, or even so fine as these, has ever been 
exhibited. The artist is Colonel Komaroff. J.P. 


$e 


Correspondence, 


THE REPORT OF THE COLLODION COMMITTEE. 
To the Evrror. 

Sir,—The business of the annual meeting of the Photographic Society 
having occupied so much time and attention last evening, I conceived 
that it would be desirable, looking at the importance of the subject, to 
adjourn both the reception and the consideration of the Report of the 
Collodion Committee, and I moved this adjournment accordingly. 
Perhaps you will now allow me to explain, for the information of those 
who were not present, that in adopting the arrangement that was come 
to, by which the Report is to be published in the Journal of the 15th inst., 
and the discussion upon it adjourned to the March ordinary meeting, it 
was thoroughly understood that this publication is made in strict accord- 
ance with the following rule of the society, viz—‘‘That in printing 
papers presented at the ordinary meetings, the Council does not thereby 
adopt the views or opinions of the authors,”’—I am, yours, &c. 

43, Piccadilly, February 8, 1860. VERNON HEATH, 

are a 
HOW TO ECONOMISE OLD TONING BATHS. 
To the Epyror. 

Sm,—I was lately requested to examine a product obtained from alka- 
line chloride of gold toning baths, and as the result of the analysis may 
be useful to some of your readers, I have much pleasure in placing it at 
your disposal. My friend had been advised to collect his waste solutions, 
and to throw down the gold from them by sulphate of iron. He did so, 
and obtained a bulky deposit, which was washed and dried in the usual 
way. Before sending it to the refiner he enclosed two drachms of the 
dry powder in a letter to me, asking my opinion of its value. I send 
you by this post a brilliant little button of pure gold extracted from the 
powder, which you will find, on dropping it into the scales, to weigh 
nearly ten grains and three quarters. 

In addition to the gold a small quantity of chloride of silver was 
present, but the great mass of the powder consisted of carbonate and 
peroxide of iron. The analysis was rendered more troublesome by this 
large excess of iron, and it at once occurred to me that my friend must 
haye had a very bulky precipitate to deal with in the first instance, and 
that I might save him some trouble by giving afew directions. Itis the 
carbonate of soda contained in the toning bath which throws down so 
large a quantity of the iron salt, and this may be entirely prevented by 
converting the carbonate into chloride of sodium by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid. Eyery drachm of the dry sesqui-carbonate of soda 
will require about a fluid drachm and a-half of the commercial hydro- 
chloric acid, after which the re-action to test paper will be decidedly 
acid, and sulphate of iron added in excess will precipitate nothing 
excepting pure gold. 

The above method, in which the carbonate of soda is neutralised, 
although correct in theory, is not to be recommended to the amateur 
photographer, inasmuch as the deposit of gold is apt to adhere to the 
sides of the bottle; and not only so, but it appears so small in quantity 
that an inexperienced person might easily be led to throw it down the 
sink as worthless. 

By making the proper calculation you find that chloride of gold re- 
quires nearly six times its weight of sulphate of iron for its reduction, 
supposing no alkali to be present; but if this quantity be added to the 
alkaline toning bath, the deposit is so abundant that it seems at first to 
fill the whole of the bottle. I have, therefore, made a series of experi- 
ments to determine the smallest possible quantity of sulphate which may 
be used. 

If to a solution of one grain of chloride of gold, with thirty grains of 
carbonate of soda, in six ounces of water, there be added a single grain 
of sulphate of iron dissolved in a drachm of water, the supernatant 
liquid will be found after vigorous stirring to contain gold still unreduced. 
A second drachm of the sulphate of iron solution leaves only a trace of 
gold, scarcely weighable, whilst a third drachm (making three grains of 
sulphate of iron in all) completes the reduction. 

The precipitate as thus obtained is small in quantity, and subsides 
without any difficulty: after settling down for twelve hours it occupies 
not more than one-twentieth part of the total bulk of the liquid, and 
when dried weighs about two grains. 

Lam, yours, &c., F, HARDWICH. 
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SPOTS IN NEGATIVES, &c. 
To the Worror. 


Sm,—Last summer, when practising the wet collodion process for nega- 
tives (being quite a novice in the art), I began by giving too long an 
exposure, but the plate had just the appearance of being under exposed, 
with numerous opaque spots all over it, so 1 went on adding to the 
time till I counted forty, and the longer I exposed the more the appear- 
ance of wnder exposure increased, merely the highest lights showing, 
the shadows black without any detail. At last a friend set me right by 
telling me to count three, which I did, and although that was rather too 
long, I got a passable picture the first time, with every detail perfect. 
I still find a difficulty in getting a portrait without those small opaque 
spots. \ 

If, sir, you can inform me of the cause of the above, or whether in 
certain states of the bath, collodion, or developer, such appearances are 
usual, I shall esteem it a great favour.—I am, yours, &c. 

Salisbury, January 30, 1860. AN AMATEUR. 

P.S.—Seeing some time back, in the pages of a contemporary, an in- 
genious hut complicated contrivance for storing prepared plates or nega- 
tives in the plate box without scratching the film, the idea occurred 
to me, that if the grooves, instead of being made square, were bevelled, 
it would answer every purpose and be quite as easily constructed as 
the old plan. 

[We cannot explain the first portion of your letter, and have never 
found over exposure to produce clean shadows without any detail, but 
rather the contrary. 

The plan for grooves which you suggest has been long in use. 

As for the spots, we advise you to clean ont your slide very carefully, 
and see that the French polish does not scrape when the door is raised.— 


Ep.] 
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PREPARATION OF OXIDE OF SILVER. 
To the Evrror. 

Sir,—Will you oblige me by stating in your next number of Tue 
Brivish Journau oF Puotograpny how to prepare oxide of silver for 
the purpose of correcting an acid negative of silver bath? I find i 
very good for that purpose, and as it is better freshly made, I should 
like to make it myself. 

I thank you for former favours, and am, yours, &c. 

JmGas: 

[Dissolve a drachm of nitrate of silver in four ounces of distilled 
water, and drop into it a solution of caustic potash, made by dissolving 
any quantity of that substance in eight times its weight of water, more 
or less. Continue the addition of the potash, with continual stirring, 
until an oliye brown substance settles down, and the milky liquid above 
gives no further deposit on the addition of more potash. Then fill the 
vessel up with water, and when the powder has subsided pour the liquid 
off and fill up again. Do this three times, when the oxide will be suffi- 
ciently pure for your purpose.—Lp. | : 


—— 
«Pp, L.’—— INDEX. 
To the Eprror. 

Sm,—In your numher for Noyember 15th, 1859, on page 282, is Mr. 
Heywood’s paper on “ Toning Positive Prints.’’ In the formula No. 2, 
he says “‘chloride of sodium (P, L. strength) :” will you be so kind as to 
say what “P. L.” means ? 

hile I haye pen in hand I take the liberty of suggesting that your 
‘Contents ” would be much more useful if they gave the principal subjects 
discussed at the various meetings, as well as the page on which they 
are reported—especially when any formule are given, or practical eape- 
rience; as, for instance, in January 1st number, page 15, is given the 
method of “transferring to leather.” This increased usefulness would 
be even more apparent in looking over back numbers or volumes. 

Tam, yours, &c., Bs 

January 27, 1860. 

[P. L.” means the London Pharmacopxia. The material indicated 
is, however, not chloride ef sodiym, but chloride of soda, a preparation 
analogous to that of chloride of lime. 

We fear that to give such an index as you propose would be impossible, 
and it would certainly be very bulky.—Ep.] : 


SS 


BAUMH’S SCALE. 
To the Evrror. 


Srr,—You would much oblige by enlightening me, in your next issue 
of Tar Brivisn Journat or Poorograruy, upon the following points :— 
What is meant by rectified ether 62°, rectified alcohol 40°, and “‘azotic 
cotton?’ —I am, yours, &c. R. PEERS. 

[Azotic cotton is nothing more or less than pyroxyline —id est, cotton 
with a portion of ‘‘ azote” or nitrogen in its composition. 

As regards the strength of the spirits, we rather think that the degrees 
refer to Baumé’s scale. Ifso, the ether would be of specific gravity -734 
and the alcohol of -830.—Eb. ] 


ASO UTE {QO CUaGg,. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,—I have been somewhat puzzled by a paper on a new dry process, 
which appears in the last number of your usually very correct Journal. It 
seems to have been read at the last meeting of the Photographic Society 
in “ Auld Reekie,” and, if you report it correctly—as no doubt you do, 
after what you had to say ou this subject very recently —I can fancy 
the amount of useful information those members present at the meeting 
must have carried away with them, after giving their attention to so 
very concise a paper. Dr. Paterson, of Leith, who claims the honour of 
introducing this valuable new dry process, goes on to say, that ‘it is his 
distinct conviction that no collodion film will give anything but un- 
certain results without some preservative solution;” but I have sought 
in vain for a hint of the valuable decoction which the Doetor finds so 
satisfactory and uniformly successful. Ile lays much stress on a certain 
kind and thickness of collodion, and we are told that this collodion con- 
sists of sulphuric ether and alcohol, with a mixture of the iodides of 
cadmium and potassium, and bromide of cadmium—nothing more. 
Pyroxyline has nothing whatever to do with it. The plate must remain 
a certain time in a bath of certain strength—to wit: Silver 40 grains, 
acetic acid 20 grains, water 1 ownce—truly this will be sour enough to 
“ mak’ the dogs youle ;” and the given quantity of water with which the 
plates are to be washed is left ungiven; so that one does not much 
wonder at the Doctor being named as one of the Society’s committee 
who are to examine and report on this and other dry processes, giving 
the preference, of course, to the Doctor’s own.—I am yours, &c. 
Edinburgh, Jan. 26, 1860. VERY DRY. 

[See our reporter’s correction in the present number.—p.| 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. D. B.—Chloride of ammonium. 

Park LANE.—Take No. 3 on your list. 

FRayi -We myst decline to accede to your request. 

J. H.—The same developing solution will do. —~ 

W. R.—We cannot advise. You must judge for yourself. 

Farrrax, Jun.—See our last number of the past year. 

0. O.—Your process is not at,al] new. 

R. 8. T.—Consult Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry. 

J Morris.—A bellows camera is the most convenient. 

XX —Refer to the Index of last year's volume. 

Areus.—Your suggestion shall be attended to in our next, 

Nemo.—Your inquiry is answered in No. 110. 2 

C. B.—Nil desperandum. Try again: you have been too hasty, 

Exron R.—A metal camera would doubtless meet your requirements. 

JAMES CURLAND.—Your negative has not been sufficiently developed, 

©, J.—Harvyey's portfolio is just the thing for you. (See our advertising columns.) 

GEoRGE.—The alcohol causes the developing solution to flow freely over the plate. 

Quipnunc,— At the Exhjbition of the Photographie Society of Scotland, now open. 

OprRAtoR, — Received too late for insertion in this number, but shall appear in our 
next. 

Orro.—It was a typographical error, but so palpable that we did not deem it worth 
correcting. 

A PERPLEXED ONE.—¥ou had better make a new bath, or add half new to half of 
the old. 

ALEX.—Read the articles on Fixing Pogitives, by Messrs. Davanne and Girard in 
current numbers of this Journal. . 

Samson.— Your proceedings come under Lord Campbell's Act against obscene publica- 
tions. You had better retire from that business, 

Cuas. CAVE,—We never made any such assertion, for we never heard before of the 
maker youname. It is a pure fabrication. 

Eyeninc.—Develop with iron solution, and strengthen (subsequent to fixing) with 
pyrogallic and citric ac 

Capmium.—We prefer iodide of this base for collodion for amateurs as a rule, though 
it certainly causes it to be a little more gelatinous than with an alkaline iodide, 


SwTo.—l, We think that you might obtain the material you require by applying to 
any of the operative chemists who advertise in this Journal. 2. Nitrate of silver is ex. 
tremely soluble in water: sulphate of silver and acetate of silver both sparingly so. 
Lactate of silver and fluoride of silver are also soluble. 

J L. F.—1, We do not know anything of the maker you name, but the cameras you 
inquire about are made by Ottewill & Co. — we need scarcely add, well made. 2. Much 
depends upon the lens employed ; if thoroughly adapted for the purpose, there is no 
doubt that you may do what you inquire about. That which will do well for portraits 
will do better for your purpose. 

F. Warrs.—We not only think it possible for a Photograpbic Society where the sub- 
scriptions are small to afford to each member a good photograph annually, but know 
that it can be done—e.g. : the North London Photographic Association has accomplished 
this every year during its existence. (See report in our present number.) 

C. A. G1, It must depend partly upon your object. If for landscapes only, we should 
employ the collodio-albumen process; but if figures are desired, we fear this would not 
be satisfactory. Smartt’s tent, to be had of Murray and Heath; Burfield and Rouch’s 
tent or box; Shepherd’s tent and camera, are all good. Apply to each for an illustrated 
description, and choose which you find best suited to your requirements. 2. We believe 
not, especially if Taupenot's process be adopted. 3. Melhuish's metal one. 

Stmpie Simon.—1. See reply to ‘0. A. G.” 2, The fixing of the plates may be defer- 
red until you return home, if you take the precaution of dipping a brush in some quickly 
drying varnish, and running it round the edges, before wetting the film a second time 
with water. This will prevent the collodion from splitting or curling off. 3. Perhaps 
you could not do better than commence your practice with the Fothergill dry process, on | 
plates of the stereoscopic size. 4. We adyise you to make the camera slide of well-dried 
mahogany ; but the body of the instrument may be of deal, if you study economy. 5 
Hardwich’s ‘‘ Photographic Chemistry,’’ 5th edition. John Churchill, New Burlington 
Street. 

x*» We regret to be obliged to postpone till our next number the Second Notice of Mr. 
Frith’s splendid work, ‘‘ Egypt and Palestine ;’ also Mr. Hughes’s paper On Toning 
with Alkaline Chloride of Gold, and the conclusion of the article On Fixing Positive 
Proofs. By MM. Dayanne and Girard. 


«= All Eprrortat Communications, Booxs ror Ruvinw, éc., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Apverrisements and Lurrers on the Business of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Pustisner, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Ix another column we publish a letter from an “ Overworked 
Operator,” appealing to those who have the power, urging 
them to grant the boon of a weekly half-holiday to the unfortu- 
hates who ate compelled to spend the bulk of their time ina 
datk room; inhaling the deleterious fumes there so abundant, 
but from whom, nevertheless, artistic skill is required. 

In a precarious climate like our own it may seem no small 
thing to ask of a professional photographer that he should give 
up say one-twelfth of his possible stock of sunshine; but is 
this so? In the first place, we very much dowbt whether 
there is fot, as a rule, one day in the week when sitters are not 
numerous in the afternoon; but even if we err in this opinion, 
it would not take long to make the public aware that portraits 
are not to be had on some particular day. ‘Uhe employer will 
iidttitally ask, what he would gain by the concession sought? 
We think he wotild gain extra diligence from those he employs 
during the rest of the week, and in addition superior excellence in 
their productions. We do not consume the whole produce of our 
harvest as food: we lay by a portion for seed, wherewith to sow 
in hopes of a next year’s crop. Now this weekly half-holiday, if 
#ianted to the operator, will, we consider, be like the corn laid 
aside for seed, wherewith a rich harvest of artistic skill may 
be reaped in tlie following week. Surely some amongst our pro- 
fessional brethren will try the plan for a week or two as an experi- 
ment. If it succeed, why of course they will continue the practice ; 
if it fail, they will not have lost much at any rate. But lose 
they will not. We feel assured that they will at least receive a 
quid pro quo. 


Ir has been suggested to us that very much labour would be saved 
to energetic workers in the various branches of photography if 
we were more frequently made acquainted with photographic 
failures, and that our advance would be thereby rendered both 
more rapid and more certain. That this would really be the 
case we cannot doubt, for, by adopting the exhaustive method 
in any inquiry, we could not fail of success, provided that suc- 
cess were possible. Next to being acquainted with the right 
road, it is of advantage to know the wrong one, in order that 
we may avoid it. We know that many, if not most photo- 
graphers, do not care about recording their failures, but they 
need not do this by name; and if once convinced of the utility of 
the practice, we have considerable hopes of its more general 
adoption. We are very often applied to for advice how to get 
out of certain photographic difficulties, but it rarely happens 
that the cases are stated in such a way as to make them avail- 
able for general instruction. With very little trouble, however, to 
our correspondents, they might frequently be of great assistance 
to those younger brethren of the art who are always on the look- 
out for an available hint. We are informed very constantly 
that our “Correspondence” is read with the greatest interest, not 
only by novices, but by “ masters in our art.” Eiven they some- 
times pick up a hint; but, apart from that, there is the pleasure 
of ‘fighting their battles o’er again.” We are conyinced that 


our “Correspondence” may be made still more useful than 
it is even now if our readers will only bear in mind that 
“one good turn deserves another.” In the last number of the 
Journal of the Photographic Society is an excellent article on 
Actinometry, by Mr. Barnard S. Proctor, yet that article is com- 
posed principally of a record of unsuccessful experiments. 
Truly one man’s failure is sometimes better than another's 
success. 


We haye noticed upon two or three occasions, some little time 
back, a circumstance which demonstrates no little want of 
morality in the perpetrator, and which has excited the attention 
and animadversion of a transatlantic contemporary. We allude 
to the appropriation of articles culled from certain photographic 
journals by an individual, and republished by him as original, 
and with his name attached to them, in a certain American 
photographic periodical. But this is not even the whole of the 
offence, for though complete sentences and even paragraphs 
are copied verbatim et literatim, certain alterations are made 
which: not only frequently destroy the sense altogether, but 
often, nay, generally, upset the grammatical construction of 
the remainder, and indicate that the perpetrator of the out- 
rage is as little blessed with education as he is with honesty. 


A straw thrown up will indicate the quarter whence the wind 
blows, and a few chips will mark the course of the current: so 
matters apparently of little moment are sometimes highly sig- 
nificant. ‘The time was when the accomplished editor of the 
Atheneum occasionally gaye insertion to a piece of photographic 
intelligence, provided it contained something very new, ina patro- 
nising way, but quite pooh-poohed the possibility of art in con- 
nexion with it. Now and then, too, when a photographic exhi- 
bition was opened, as a sort of encouragement some notice was 
taken of it in a “stenographic” kind of manner; but recently we 
have been not a little gratified at finding that photographers have 
been favoured with a regular critique or two, much in the same 
style as is adopted with exhibitions of paintings. We have 
noticed also that the writer of the said critiques understands 
more of photography than of yore, though even now he some- 
times confuses over-exposure with under-exposure, and evidently 
ig not quite clear which is which. The conclusion that we 
draw is, that photography is certainly a progressive art. 
1 


In a paper recently read before the Photographic Society of 
Scotland, by Dr. Paterson, he said:—‘ From a careful micro- 
scopic inspection of plates prepared with these two processes, I 
am satisfied that we shall never get good results, after a short 
space of time has elapsed, without having a preservative solution 
to the collodion.” 

This is an expression of opinion, not a statement of a fact, and 
therefore open to question—not that we are about to question it, 
but we cannot help regretting that the Doctor omitted to state 
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why he came to this conclusion, and what were the appearances 
which he noticed that led to this conclusion; because, had he so 
done, others could have argued upon the point, and either con- 
firmed or controverted the opinion as the case may be. We 
have on many occasions submitted collodion films to micro- 
scopical examination, but have been quite unable to detect any 
appearances sufficiently different between “preserved” and ‘‘un- 
preserved” films that would, in our judgment, lead to such a 
conclusion. 


We are happy to find that our Liverpool friends are about to 
be regaled with a Photographic Exhibition, in April next, under 
the auspices of the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts, in connexion 
with a general Ancient and Modern Art Exhibition. The pho- 
tographic section of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire has promised its aid in furthering this object, and our 
energetic friend, Mr. J. A. Forrest, is taking an active part in 
the matter. We trust that many of our noted exhibitors, pro- 
fessional and amateur, will aid in making the collection such 
ap one as will fairly represent the present advanced state of 
the art. 


In our last we noticed the omission of the editor's name from 
the title-page of a contemporary photographic periodical; since 
then, some of the particulars which led to this proceeding have 
become public property, having appeared in the law reports of 
the Times and other newspapers. We believe, therefore, that 
we are not guilty of any impropriety in now stating that the 
publication to which we made allusion is the Photographic 
News, and the name of the editor Mr. William Crookes, 
which name has been suppressed. It appears from the 
“report” mentioned, that a misunderstanding having arisen 
between the editor and proprietors of the periodical named, in 
consequence of the alleged unauthorised alteration by the latter 
of some articles written by the former, the editor “moved for 
an injunction” before the Master of the Rolls, to restrain the 
proprietors from making and publishing alterations in his 
articles, and also from removing his name from the title-page. 

It is well known that Mr. Crookes has recently undertaken the 
editorship of the Chemical News, a proceeding which appears to 
have given offence to the proprietors of its photographic name- 
sake,—and the whole matter was further complicated by an agree- 
ment existing between the respective parties concerned extending 
over a considerable space of time. ‘The judgment of the Court 
was against granting the injunction prayed for, the alterations 
complained of being similar in character to others permitted on 
previous occasions, and, in the opinion of the judge, improve- 
ments; the editor’s name was not regarded as a portion of the 
title as contended ; and an action at law was directed to be tried 
unless the dispute should be settled out of court—the costs to 
be “costs in the cause.” The name of Mr. Crookes has not 
been replaced; and we have but little doubt, judging from a 
perusal of the recent numbers, that he has ceased to perform 
the editorial functions. 


ees 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS ro KNOWLEDGE. 


“EGYPT AND PALESTINE :” 
By Francis Frira—lIllustrated with Photographs. 
[SEconD Noricz.] 

Mavyy of the illustrations in this valuable collection we have 
already noticed in our columns when criticising the contents of 
the various photographic exhibitions held during the last two 
years in the metropolis, and where all are so admirable it is a 
somewhat embarassing task to make a judicious selection for 
special comment. We do not, however, think we should be 
doing justice to the excellence of this important publication 
were we to omit altogether such a proceeding. We shall there- 
fore select for the purpose the following :-— 
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TEMPLE or Koum OmBo, Upper Egypt.—This is one of 
those gigantic ruins that call forth in the spectator as much 
astonishment at the magnitude of the structure as admiration 
at the beauty of design and picturesqueness of effect. The 
figures of two Nile boatmen leaning against one of the enormous 
stones which formerly constituted a portion of the freize, indi- 
cate the immensity of the proportions of the edifice, which in 
its turn dwarfs the figures to the aspect of Liliputians. The 
massive pillars are buried in the shifting sand of the desert 
almost up to the sculptured capitals, which support an entabla- 
ture with devices of two winged globes, emblematic of the omni- 
presence of the deity, and which are plainly visible. Beautiful, 
majestic, magnificent even in its degradation—what must it not 
have been in its glory ! 

Puaraou's Bep, 1n THE Istanp or Patic.—Mr. Frith says: 
“ The Island of Philce is the most beautiful thing in Egypt, and 
the temple absurdly called Pharaoh’s Bed is the most beautiful 
thing upon the island.” From the very exquisite photograph 
with which he has enriched this collection we are by no means 
disposed to question the correctness of this statement. The 
singular structure of the temple, built without any roof (none 
being needed in this splendid climate), forms the apex of the 
composition. Clumps of the date palm trees, with their naked 
stems and feathery tops, harmonise with the pillars and their 
leaf-like capitals. At the foot of the mound on which the 
building is erected, the waters of the Nile appear, with one of 
the native vessels, called a “‘dahibieh,’ moored in a sheltered 
nook; the whole composing into a most effective picture, albeit 
one of a very uncommon character. The execution of this 
specimen is little, if anything, short of perfection. 

ScuLprureD GarEway, Karnac.—This Pylon, as itis termed, 
consists of a species of triumphal arch—but that no arch exists, 
the opening being rectangular, and the whole structure tapering 
upwards. Over the gateway is the winged world, before men- 
tioned, while every part of the exterior surface of the building 
is covered with hieroglyphics. 

Tur Great Conumn AND SMALLER TEMPLE, Baatpec.—We 
instantly recognise these columns as the model or type to which 
a host of imaginary picturesque ruins owe their existence. 
That they are beautiful, very beautiful, few will be disposed to 
deny ; but why they are so it is not so easy to point out. The 
proportions of the columns and their relative distance apart, 
perfect as these are at once felt to be, are not enough to explain 
the charm that undoubtedly exists, for this is materially 
heightened by the terribly dilapidated state of the crumbling 
stone. Perhaps it may be in some measure owing to the 
beautiful chequering of light and shade, similar to that we 
observe in a grove of trees. We are not at all learned in 
architectural mysteries, but the capitals of the pillars appear 
to us to be of the kind which we have been taught to call ‘‘ Co- 
rinthian.” 

We perceive that Mr. Frith indulges in a little piquante plea- 
santry on the subject of architectural nomenclature. 

NAZARETH FRomM THE NorrH-west.—This is an illustration 
in which everybody is sure to be interested, and is perhaps the 
most effective of all the distant views. The locality in which 
Our Saviour spent the greater part of his life on earth is 
situated in a kind of fertile valley or basin, at a high level 
amongst a series of rounded undulating hills. Though a little 
deficient in vigour, this is an extremely pleasing photograph. 
The immediate foreground is occupied by a hedge of ‘ opuntia,” 
or “ prickly pear,” a member of the cactus tribe, beyond which 
Nazareth, with all the peculiarities of an Eastern city, is dis- 
played to view, whilst the background is composed of the wooded 
slopes of the distant hills, which assume a more and more 
rugged aspect as the eye ranges over the higher levels; and 
across the summits of those hills, forming the natural basin on 
which the city is built, a dim outline of still more distant 
ridges is perceptible. 


’ 
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Tau Lancesr or run Cepars— Mount Lrpanon. —Apart 
from the interest attaching to this subject in an historical 
point of view, it is one which is valuable as an illustration — 
not only for botanical puposes, but also to the artist — of the 
habit and aspect, as well as of the habitat of these celebrated 
timber trees. The proof before us is beautifully executed, and 
the composition pleasing and artistic. 

Tue Trempte or Wapy Karpassy, Nupta, is truly, as Mr. 
Frith terms it, “a bonnie little ruin.” It seems to have been 
constructed on purpose to form the centre of a picture, as it 
does in the one before us most completely. Located on the 
river's bank, with the calm waters of the stream reflecting the 
wooded slopes of some low hills on the opposite bank, it 
conveys a perfect sentiment of repose, no doubt partly owing to 
the deep but transparent shadows caused by the flood of light 
from an unclouded sun. ‘This is a picture that will please all 
tastes, possessing as it does a charm apart from association. 

Tor Crrcutar Tempie, Baatpec, is an architectural gem ; 
and, what is more, it is disposed in a picturesque setting, 
situated in a pleasant locality. With reference to a “ delicious 
stream,” along the bed of which he rode knee deep in approach- 
ing this temple, the artist quotes the following lines :— 

“So bright the pebbles on its shore, 
That not a maid may thither stray, 
But counts her stringéd necklace o’er, 
And thinks the pearls have slipped away.” 

Assouan — a town on the banks of the Nile, situated in the 
most romantic spot of the Nile Valley, in the immediate vicinity 
of the first cataract and the islands of Elephantine and Philo: — 
is no less interesting as a landscape. The town is, as it were, 
imbedded in a luxuriant grove of date palms, and is backed by 
a low range of distant hills, while the windings of the river 
form a graceful foreground, prettily broken up by a number of 
passenger and merchant vessels moored alongside the beach, 
which is strewn with such merchandise as ivory, bags of gum, 
and other similar produce, whilst a crowd of natives occupy a 
point of land near some of the vessels. It is altogether a very 
pleasing composition. 

With so many attractive illustrations, it is difficult to know 
where to stop; but as we have already extended this notice far 
beyond our usual limits, with one more we shall conclude it. 

Tue Doum Patm axp Ruined Mosqur, Puna, is equally 
worthy of commendation with the last-named, as a picture; 
though the subject is perhaps as markedly in contrast with it 
as it is well possible to be. It is a ruined mosque on the steep 
side of a rugged, picturesque rock, with the palm tree in the fore- 
ground, the fruit of which tree, we are informed, constitutes 
the nut employed for making small articles of turnery ware, and 
known as vegetable ivory. We cannot resist the following quo- 
tation from the letterpress annexed to this specimen :— 

“Té may interest my brethren of the Black Art (as my mother calls it 
when she overhauls my shirts as they come from the wash) to know 
something about my apparatus and modus operandi. Know then, that, 
for the purpose of making large pictures (20 inches by 16), I had con- 
structed in London a wicker-work carriage on wheels, which was in fact 
both camera and developing-room, and occasionally sleeping-room; so 
that the doctor whom I heard at the Photographic Society a year or two 
ago ridiculing the rage for large pictures, and proposing as the ultima 
thule of extravagance which his playful fancy could suggest ‘that men 
should have their cameras upon wheels, and large enough to sleep in’ 
(a remark which raised a hearty laugh through the room), committed 
an error common with wits—his remark was much less facetious and 
imaginative than he supposed. 

“This carriage of mine, then, being entirely overspread with a loose 
cover of white sailcloth to protect it from the sun, was a most con- 
spicuous and mysterious-looking vehicle, and excited amongst the 
Egyptian populace a vast amount of ingenious speculation as to its uses. 
The idea, however, which seemed the most reasonable, and thcrefore 
obtained the most credit, was, that therein, with right laudable and jealous 
care, I transported from place to place my—harem! It was full of 
moon-faced beauties, my wives all!—and great was the respect and 
consideration which this view of the case procured for me!” 

We have already mentioned the handsome manner in which 
this work is “ got up.” he printing, both typographic and 
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photographic, is of the highest order. As regards the former, 
it is of a most readable size, clear, and not too crowded, and the 
initial letter of each page is elaborately ornamental ; respecting 
the latter we can truly affirm that it is about as near to perfec- 
tion as possible. ‘The whole of the proofs haye been executed 
in the establishment of Messrs. Frith and Hayward, under 
their personal superintendence, and we have reason to know 
that there is every probability — not to say almost certainty — 
of the permanence of these photographic treasures,—the system 
pursued in their production embracing all the most approved 
manipulations, and the colouring matter of the pictures con- 
sisting of gold. 

Messrs. Frith and Hayward have recently removed their ex- 
tensive printing establishment to Reigate, where they have 
erected every appliance for the production, on a Jarge scale, of 
first-class photographic proofs, for the illustration of this and 
other important publications, as well as for general photographic 
printing. We are of course not at liberty to mention the extent 
of their resources for the production of a large number of copies 
in a given time; but we may state that it is astounding, 
and goes further to convince us of the stability of photography 
as ‘an institution” than the concurrence even of many other 
favourable indications. 

We cannot conclude without expressing a hearty wish for the 
commercial success of this publication, of which we have been 
endeavouring to convey to our readers some adequate idea. 

Those who feel inclined to inspect the views can at present 
do so at Messrs. Leggatt, Hayward, and Leggatt’s, in Cornhill, 
London, where the whole series, mounted and framed, is on 
yiew. 

lea oS 
REMARKS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING AND THH 
ALKALINE GOLD TONING PROCESS. 


By Mr. Hucurs. 
[Read at the North London Photographic Association, January 25th, 1860.] 


Ir is certainly unnecessary, in introducing the subject of photo- 
graphic printing, to occupy any time in showing its import- 
anee. The more diffused our art becomes, and the more ex- 
tended and varied in its applications, the greater the necessity 
that its productions should be as perfect and as permanent as 
possible. Thanks to the many photographic chemists who have 
devoted their attention to this subject, foremost among whom 
is Mr. Hardwich, the theory of photographic printing has made 
rapid advances; but I am inclined to think that photographers 
generally have not attached sufficient importance to these investi- 
gations, and that, especially in everyday practice, they have not 
profited to the full extent by the knowledge thus placed before 
them. Tar be it from me to say that any method has yet been 
given out by which prints may be guaranteed to be permanent; 
yet many processes have been largely practised, and are not even 
now abandoned, which in their very nature are calculated to yield 
only temporary and fading ones. ‘he object of the present paper 
is to call attention to the different methods of toning and fixing, to 
advocate strongly what the writer believes to bea superior method 
of printing, and to show that there is no difficulty in reducing this 
method to practice; likewise to bear the testimony of nearly two 
years’ experience that it is suitable for all the wants of the prac- 
tical photographer. . 

It is but a few years since that a wail of despair arose, when 
most of the brilliantly toned prints of that time were found to be 
fast fading. An appeal for help to stop this plague was made to 
the chemists, who were asked to explain this fading, and to show 
how to avoid it. Help soon came, and it was proved that the 
fading was caused by the sulphur compounds generated by the use 
of old acid hypo in the toning and so-called fixing baths. The cause 
once known, many plans were suggested to remedy the evil, and 
from that time the prints improved. But the question now arises ; 
{lave we sufficiently profited by our past experience? Do we, in 
our daily practice, take advantage of all the knowledge that has 
been placed within our reach? Though every intelligent photo- 
grapher affects the greatest horror of toning by sulphuration, and 
few will be found to advocate the old method of forming a toning 
bath by adding blackened chloride of silver and free acid to hypo 
and gold, yet in what respect does the common practice differ from 
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this, when commercial chloride of gold (always containing free 
acid) is added to hypo, and the prints taken direct from the pressure 
frame and immersed therein? ‘Nitrate of silver added to hypo- 
sulphite of soda invariably produces decomposition, liberates sul- 
phurous acid, precipitates sulphur, and produces all the conditions 
necessary for sulphuretting action. Let not the photographer 
then hide the fact from his mind, that by immersing his unwashed 
prints in the solution of hypo and gold he is producing, whether 
he intend it or not, a toning bath by sulphuration. Whether 
nitrate of silver be added to the bath concealed among the pores 
of the paper, or visibly in the form of crystals, the result must be 
the same. 

But here allow me to hold an imaginary conversation with a 
photographic friend, who interrupts me by saying —“ Yes! but when 
I put my unwashed prints into my toning bath I get good colours.” 
“Admitted,” I reply; “but mainly, if not entirely, due to sulphur.” 
“But,” says he, “I added gold to my bath, one grain to the ounce.” 
“Exactly; and this by its acidity assists in producing the sulphura- 
tion.” “But,” exclaims my friend, “what am I to do then—wash my 
prints first?” “Yes.” “But in such a case they tone so slowly— 
how is that?” ‘Because you are trying to tone by the action of 
gold alone and without sulphuration.” ‘ Why cannot I succeed? 
Everybody talks about toning by gold.” “ Because you have hypo 
present, which retards the action of the gold; moreover, you are 
mixing up two distinctly different processes—toning and fixing.” 
“How should I do then?” “ Use the gold without the hypo for the 
toning, and the hypo without the gold for the fiaing ; in short, don’t mix 
up two processes which are by their nature dissimilar.” “Tell me 
how you would proceed.” ‘ Listen;” and here my paper properly 
begins, but from the above you may infer that I am no advocate 
of the gold and hypo toning. I consider it to be theoretically imper- 
fect and practically delusive; while I esteem the other, or alkaline 
gold toning process, as theoretically correct, and as practically the 
nearest approach to a perfect printing process. My assistants and 
I haye practised it nearly two years upon all varieties of prints, 
large landscapes, small stereoscopics, portraits large and small, 
on the most highly albumenised and on plain paper. I find i 
capable of giving all desirable varieties of tone—warm chestnut 
brown, purple brown, or purple black. 

In many of my friends’ hands it produces equally good results. 
Moreover, I have found it so easy, certain, and regular, that had I 
not heard of others experiencing difficulties in working it, I should 
scarcely have felt warranted in introducing it to you. Jam, however, 
so impressed with its superiority, and so anxious that it should be 
generally practised, that I crave your indulgence if I appear un- 
necessarily minute in the particulars. The choice of the paper is 
important—more so in this than in the usual printing process. I 
is only necessary, however, to have a clean, well albumenised 
paper, with a fine hard face, that will retain the albumen on the 
surface rather than in the pores. <A paper that presents a dul 
woolly look will seldom give anything but a flat, dead picture. 
The paper itself, apart from the albumen, in this as well as in 
other printing processes, undoubtedly modifies the tone and genera 
aspect of the finished picture. Saxe and Rive papers have given 
me the most brilliant pictures: of the two I prefer the former, 
since it is the most free from metal spots, and being rather larger, 
cuts up more advantageously. The amount of glaze on the surface 
may be varied with the taste of the operator, but the finest prints 
are certainly to be obtained on the highest albumenised paper ; 
in fact, there is no process so well adapted to give rich tones on 
the very highest glazed paper as the one now described, since 
the extra amount of albumen, though offering no obstacle to the 
toning, materially assists in giving a fine rich colour. To those 
who albumenise their own papers I may mention, in passing, that 
the more concentrated their albumen the smaller the proportion of 
salt they will need, and where albumen alone is employed, from 
five to eight grains per ounce of chloride of sodium or ammonium 
will be enough; but since most persons purchase their paper al- 
ready prepared they will be spared this consideration. 

To sensitise the paper, float it for about four minutes on the 
silver solution, dry quickly, and use as soon afterwards as conye- 
nient. I attach great importance to keeping the silver sensitising 
bath in good order. I make it about sixty grains to the ounce; I 
test it, and ifit be acid I neutralise by carbonate of soda, and add 
one drop of glacial acetic acid per ounce. This keeps the whites 
of the print clear, and prevents the solution acting on the surface 
of the albumen. If more acid than this be present, or even 
as much of nitric acid, great difficulty will be experienced in 
toning. This fact I have established frequently—that a strongly 
acid silver bath greatly impedes, if it does not entirely prevent, 


the deposition of the gold in this process. I believe italso to be of 
the greatest consequence to keep the silver solution up to the 
required strength, for if the solution be weak the prints will be 
noor and flat. Few persons are aware, unless they have tried it, 
how rapidly sheets of paper rob the solution of its silver. To pre- 
vent mistakes on this point, I recommend in every printing estab- 
lishment, and to all amateurs, the use of the silver-bath meter. 
This little instrument, made on the principle of the hydrometer, 
1as only to be immersed in the sensitising solution, and the num- 
ber of grains per ounce it contains will show at the line where the 
surface of the fluid touches the tube. The merit of this little instru- 
ment is its simplicity. Without professing analyt ical accuracy, or 
re perfection of more complicated instruments, it is sufficiently cor- 
rect for all practical purposes, and no knowledge of chemistry is 
required for its use. It is always ready, needs no calculation, and the 
dullest boy can employ it. ‘The general plan adopted, of throwing 
in a few crystals after some sheets have been sensitised, just as 
he operator may fancy, can lead only to the most irregular prac- 
tice; for he is at one time working with a needlessly strong solu- 
ion, and at another getting weak and dim prints, blaming, perhaps, 
the paper, when the fault lies in the weak solution. 
I had a pupil once, who sent to me, from the country, for some 
bumenised paper. He took a few prints, and all went well. But 
after a time he wrote to say that the last few sheets of the paper 
were not so good as the first, and that he wished for some more 
like the first sheets, assuring me that there was a difference. The 
game paper was sent again, but the reply came, “very bad indeed 
—worse than before.” As I knew the paper to be first-rate, daily 
using it, I asked to see the faults; and when the dim, weak, and 
mottled prints came, I surmised the cause. I sent a bath-metre, 
and invited my correspondent to try his sensitising solution: he 
did so, and found that it stood at twenty grains per ounce. He 
had been using strongly albumenised paper on a solution of 
twenty grains, allowing it to remain on two or three minutes, and 
was astonished that he did not get bold and clear pictures. He 
strengthened his solution to sixty grains per ounce, and then the 
paper he had condemned was found to be all he desired. Although 
this is an extreme case, yet many may be daily troubled in a lesser 
degree from the same cause. ; : : 
Tt will not be possible to continue using the silver solution with- 
out its turning dark coloured. ‘The remedy is the use of kaolin. 
If two or three ounces of this substance be shaken up in a bottle 
with the discoloured solution, and allowed a few hours to settle, it 
will be found to be its proper colour again. I keep a few ounces 
of kaolin at the bottom of my stock bottle, and at night the solu- 
tion that has become discoloured by use during the day is poured 
back and well shaken up with the kaolin, and in the morning I find 
it decolorised, settled, and ready for use again. It is hen tried by 
the silver metre, and fresh crystals of nitrate of silver are added in 
the proportion required to bring the solution to the standard of 
sixty. Thus the solution is always kept in a uniform condition. 
Newly precipitated chloride of silver has a similar property 
of decolorising the silver bath. A few drops of a solution of clean 
household salt, therefore, added to the bath, and the curdy precipitate 
well shaken up, does the same work as the kaolin. I have used 
both these methods, but prefer the kaolin, as being more economical 
and effective; still there are circumstances, such as when kaolin 
cannot be obtained, where chloride of silver will be very useful. 
According to the ultimate tone desired, so should the print be 
exposed. Ifa warm tone be wanted, some of the shades of purple 
brown for instance, then the printing must be carried a little 
deeper than you would like it to remain; but if a rich purple 
black is required you must print much deeper, and the deepest 
shadows should be slightly bronzed. Do not examine the prints 
much in daylight, or the pure high lights will suffer ; keep them in 
the dark or yellow light till yoware ready to tone and fix. My prac- 
tice is to print during the early and middle parts of the day, placing 
the prints as they come out of the pressure frames in a drawer se- 
eluded fromthe light. In the latter part of the afternoon I collect my 
prints, and commence by cutting off all the blackened and bronzed 
margins, preserving the paper, the silver from which, together 
with filter papers and other scraps, I afterwards recover by burn- 
ing. Three dishes are then placed. beside each other 3 the prints 
are one by one immersed in the first till all have been put in, allow- 
ing them to remain, say five minutes, and then placing them in the 
second dish, moving them about, that the water may get well 
between them, again leaving about five minutes, afterwards re- 
moving them into the third dish and allowing them to remain a few 
minutes longer. The object of these several waters is to wash out 
all the free nitrate of silver from the paper. The last water should be 
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only slightly milky; if it be more than this the prints must be further 
washed. ‘These waters are then poured into a large vessel, and 
some solution of household salt added. The nitrate is thus con- 
verted into chloride of silver, which precipitates. This is allowed 
to remain undisturbed till the morning, when the chloride having 
settled at the bottom the clear water is poured off from the top, and 
the vessel is ready to be used again for a similar purpose. The 
chloride thus daily accumulates until it is in quantity sufficient to 
be worth sending to the refiners for sale. This in the end will be 
found cheaper than attempting to reconyert it into nitrate of silver 
oneself. By this means a very considerable amount of the expense 
of printing may be avoided. After the prints have been well 
washed some persons recommend that they be immersed in weak 
salt and water, others suggest dilute ammonia. I have tried both, 
and can find no advantage in either, and have therefore abandoned 
them. The prints are now ready for the toning bath, which is 
composed as follows :— 
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of chloride of gold. Itis advisable to warm this toning bath, as 
its action is thereby rendered more rapid, especially in winter time ; 
but it must not be made too hot, or the gold will be precipitated. 
If the solution be heated so that it is just warm to the fingers it 
will be sufficient. The prints must be put in individually, and be 
kept constantly moving about. Those put in first will rapidly 
tone to a purple tint. It is necessary to watch the prints as they 
arrive at the proper tone, and then remove them into a dish of clean 
water. Most persons who begin this process tone their prints too 
much, so that when they are finished they have a faded, cold, bluish 
look. If they be not toned enough they will be of a brown hue, 
the happy medium lying between these two extremes. For be- 
ginners in this process, I recommend to put not more than ten 
prints at a time into the toning bath: let them turn these over 
and watch them, and take each out, and place it in the dish of clean 
water, as it arrives at the desired tone. When the whole ten are 
done, then putin another ten, and so on, since when the operator has 
had more experience he will be able to manage a Jarger number at a 
time inthe bath. The toning will take from two to five minutes, ac- 
cording to the depth of colour desired and the number of prints in 
the toning bath at one time. No more toning solution should be 
mixed than is necessary to be used at the time, as it will not keep. 
In order to judge of the quantity of solution that should be mixed, 
I give, as the result of careful and long continued experiments, 
taking one variety of picture with another, that one grain of 
chloride of gold used in this manner will tone five hundred square 
inches. As a whole plate contains about fifty square inches, one 
grain will tone ten prints of that size, or twenty-five stereoscopics. 

By keeping the chloride of gold in solution, and taking advan- 
tage of the above rule, a person may easily calculate how much 
toning solution he requires. 

The prints removed from the toning bath to the dish of clean 
water, are now placed in the fixing bath, formed of 
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Allow them to remain in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, fre- 
quently moving them about. Wash them well in the careful man- 
ner that is usually recommended (and most persons have some pet 
plan of their own); but they should have many changes of water 
during the first hour, and one at least for every hour afterwards. 
When the prints are placed in the hypo they usually lose some of 
the purple hue; but, if they are properly toned, this rich colour 
will return to them on drying. The above quantity of hypo solu- 
tion will last for two or three moderate batches of prints, when a 
new one may be made, or fresh crystals be added to the old one. 
If this latter plan be adopted—and it is a very general one —a 
little prepared chalk or carbonate of soda should be added to the 
fixing solution, so as to keep it faintly alkaline; it thereby loses 
the sulphuretting action it might probably acquire by continued 
use. ‘The process I have thus minutely described I strongly re- 
commend to photographers as being the best that exists. My 
assistants and I have produced some thousands of prints with it. 
I have a heap of them here, done more than twelve months since, 
from which you can judge of the varieties of tone. These prints 
have lain loosely in a drawer; and although the time that has 


elapsed is nothing in proving their stability, yet it is satisfactory 
to think that so far there is no indication of change. 

Theoretically this process is the most perfect we yet have, and 
brings this part of our art more within the reach of definite princi- 
ples; for we have fewer of those mysterious and complicated 
chemical actions, and each portion of the operation is separate and 
distinct from the rest. The print is taken from the pressure frame, 
and, the nitrate of silver it contains having served its purpose, is first 
washed out. Gold is then deposited on the reduced silver, improving 
the colour and, judging from reason and analogy, aiding the stabi- 
lity of the print; next, the chloride of silver still remaining in the 
paper is dissolved out by the hyposulphite of soda; and, finally, 
with careful and copious washings the hyposulphite is sought to 
be got ridof. Every stage is clear, simple, and easily understood. 

Practically it is the best, because it is more economical in time 
and money, gives the richest tones, allows considerable variety, 
and, greatest of all, affords a hope that with ordinary care its 
results will be as permanent as they are beautiful. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPING LABORATORY. 
By Trrus Auprres. 
{Communicated to the French Photographic Society.] 

TuE object of this apparatus is to enable unskilled operators to 
execute the collodion process in the open air, without the aid of 
tent or dark room, and in a manner so easy as to be almost me: 
chanical. The apparatus consists of a camera [see cut], the lateral 
sides of which are prolonged so as to form a box of dimensions 
double those usually given to cameras. The upper half consists 
of the usual working parts of a camera; the lower portion forms 
the laboratory. The back portion of the camera, which serves as a 
frame, containsa fixed gutta percha dish and thenitrate of silverbath, 
which is concealed in the laboratory. This bath, as may be under- 
stood, moves with the frame, andis drawn tp with it when slid. 
A cord, which is seen at the side of the camera, held in position by 
a counterpoise, sustains, in the middle of the frame, a piece of 
silver intended subsequently to hold the collodioned plate. In 
front, beneath the lens, a door opens which admits the hand into 
the laboratory, for the purpose of working the implements, &e, 
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To employ this apparatus, proceed in the following manner :— 
The door beneath the lens being closed, lower the shutter of the 
frame, and focus upon the ground-glass in the usual manner. Re- 
move the focussing glass, and substitute the collodion plate, which 
is kept in its place by the piece of silver fixed to the upper part 
of the frame. By detaching the cord, placed on the outside, which 
sustains this piece of silver, the glass is allowed to fall by its own 
weight into the silver bath beneath, as before explained. Raise it 
then immerse again and again, until it is completely sensitised, 
About twenty to twenty-five immersions are necessary and suffi- 
cient for this purpose. ‘The plate being now sensitised and restored 
to its proper position, the cap is removed from the lens, and the 
necessary exposure given. ‘Then replace the cap on the lens, and 
cover the plate with an india rubber cloth; detach the silver hook 
that sustains it, then seizing it by the extremities, incline it, and 
make it pass into the developing bath placed at a certain inclina- 
tion within the laboratory. The sides of this bath are formed of 
yellow glass, and receive the plate in a groove, which prevents it 
touching the sides. ‘Then open the door beneath the objective 
when the screen falls upon the developing bath, which contains the 
plate, so as to prevent the light injuring it. The bath, which is 
composed of yellow glass, is then lifted out of the laboratory, and 
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its arrangement admits of the developing being proceeded with in 
the open air, the operator watching it through the coloured glass. 

Among the principal advantages the inventor claims for his 
apparatus, M. Albites especially urges that of suppressing the 
usual slides, and consequently less risk of spots and stains appear- 
ing; also that the sensitised plate is acted upon immediately it 
leaves the silver bath, and consequently diminishes the time of 
exposure. 
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ON VARIOUS KINDS OF GLASS, WITH REFERENCE TO 
THEIR APPLICATION TO PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSHS, 


By J. A. Forrest. 
[Read at a meeting of the Liverpool Photographic Club, February 14, 1860.] 
THE most important use of glass in photography is,-undoubtedly, 
for the sensitive tablet; therefore, to have a clear apprehension of 
its nature and qualities, it will be necessary for me to describe the 
process of its manufacture. JI will not enter upon its component 
parts until I treat the subject with reference to its use for photo- 
graphic roofs. There are only two kinds of manufacture, viz., 
crown and sheet: both come under the head of blown glass, but 
the processes are essentially different. In “crown” the glass is 
wrought into a flat circular table, with a “bull’s eye” in the centre; 
and in ‘‘sheet” into a hollow cylinder, which is cut in the direction 
of its axis, and then unrolled into a flat rectangular “sheet,” of 
uniform thickness. Both kinds of glass are frequently made from 
the same furnace of “glass;” but as crown glass has been made 


- for a longer period, I will first describe its manufacture, and then 


proceed to sheet glass. 

The first workman is called the “gatherer.” It is his duty to 
take up or “gather,” upon the end of an iron blowpipe, sufficient 
“glass” to form a table of the size and weight required, the 
average diameter being fifty-two inches, and the weight thirteen 
or fourteen pounds. The blowpipe is about six feet long, and one- 
and-a-quarter inch diameter in the body, with half-inch bore from 
end to end. The mouthpiece is turned of a convenient shape, and 


a handle is formed adj 
until the diameter is i 


covered with a thin layer of cement. The “ glass 


upon the extremity, “ 


oining it, by wrapping cord upon the pipe 
nereased to about two inches: it is then 
” is “gathered” 


he nose” —the pipe for about four inches 


being expanded gradua 


ly like a cone. The “nose” is heated by 


an attendant bey, who hands the pipe to the “ gatherer;” he walks 
up to the furnace, and through a hole in the side —the “ working 
hole” —he dips the “nose” of the pipe into the “glass” in the 
“vot,” and by turning the pipe round “gathers” a quantity of 
“glass” upon it. The weight that can be “gathered” depends 
greatly upon the state of the “glass” as to fluidity : the stiffer and 
cooler it is, the greater the quantity that can be taken up at once. 
At the commencement, when the furnace is very hot, three suc- 
cessive gatherings are generally necessary to obtain enough 
“glass” for a “table ;” but as the furnace soon cools, the majority 
are “ gathered” at twice. Of course, before “ gathering” a second 
time, the “first time” is allowed to stiffen and cool. A great deal 
of skill is required in the “ gatherer” to keep his “ gatherings” con- 
centric with the pipe, and of a regular shape, and to gather his 
second and third times at proper intervals. If the “ glass” were, 
so to speak, lopsided, the air bubble would not pierce it in the 
centre, and the table of glass would be untrue in shape, or thicker 
on one side than the other: so also irregularity in the shape of the 
“gathering” would cause irregularity in the size and thickness of 
the “table.” These faults are avoided by a constant and careful 
rotation of the pipe upon its axis, the tendency of the semifluid 
mass to bend downward being continually counteracted by the 
turning, which obliges it to bend itself straight again, and this 
motion of the pipe is continued incessantly, in various degrees of 
speed, from the instant the pipe is dipped into the “ glass” until the 
“table” is delivered complete to the kilnman for annealing. During 
the “ gathering” the pipe has become heated from the “ glass ;” itis, 
therefore, cooled by a stream of water, and the workman then pro- 
ceeds to the gatherer’s “marver.” ‘This implement was originally 
called a “marbre” (a flat slab of marble being employed) ; it now 
consists of a plate of polished cast iron, elevated about twelve 
inches from the ground. He rolls the “piece” to and fro on the 
polished “marver,” bringing the front to an obtuse angle ; the pipe 
is then lowered considerably, and the hinder part of the piece is 
rolled or “marvered” in the same manner as the front. The form 
thus obtained is one which experience has shown to be the best 
suited to the acquisition of a circular plate or “ table” of as equal 
thickness as possible. The point ultimately forms the ‘“bull’s eye” 
or “bullion.” 


The shape being perfected, and the glass of a proper consistence, 
a boy blows forcibly down the pipe, and the “piece” assumes the 
shape of a spear head, having a hollow in the centre, and is carried 
by the boy from the “ gatherer” to the “blower.” The small air 
bubble, left for the purpose of keeping open the bore of the pipe, 
or the contraction of the iron, would so fasten the “glass” in the 
aperture that no human lungs would have power to force a 
passage. rom very obvious reasons it follows that the larger the 
opening or bubble containing air, the easier is the blowing, hence 
the very small bubble for the “marver boy” to commence upon, 
and the stiffness of the glass renders his blowing the hardest in the 
whole process, and he is obliged to hold in his cheeks with his 
hands, or the muscles would become so fatigued he could not blow 
at all. This post is taken in turn, for short periods. The “ piece” 
having passed into the hands of the “blower,” he reheats it 
through an aperture in a small reverberatory furnace, called the 
“Patteson hole :” the derivation of this name is unknown to me. 
As soon as sufficiently heated, the man carries the piece to the 
“blower’s marver,” similar in every way to the gatherer’s marver, 
and having hung the “piece” downwards in the passage, it 
elongates. The point is straightened upon the marver, and then 
resting the pipe upon the edge of it, the “piece” projecting 
beyond, he rolls it to and fro, gently and gradually blows down 
the pipe, and swells the “piece” to the form of a large pear; the 
point now taking much more the “bullion” shape. It must be 
borne in mind that the hottest, and, consequently, the softest por- 
tions of the “piece” expand most when blown out, and that the 
thickest portions keep hot the longest, and in reheating the 
thinnest parts are soonest heated. It can thus be conceived, how 
by waiting until it is somewhat cooled, or by blowing most at 
first—how by hanging down and drawing out, or keeping up and 
running in—and how by clever management of the rotation of the 
pipe, centrifugal force may or may not be called into play—I say 
it can be conceived how, by these and similar means, an adroit 
workman regulates the thickness of various parts of of his “piece.” 

[We regret being obliged to postpone the remainder of this paper, and 
accompanying diagrams, till our next Number. ] 


AMectings of Socretics. 
SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tux usual monthly meeting of the above society was held on Friday, 
the 17th ult., in the Lecture Hall, Walworth; the Rey. F. F, Srarwam, 
B.A., F.G.8., President of the Society, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Waxx, Hon. Sec., said he would tender no apology for calling the 
attention of any members not cognisant of the same, to the fact of Mr. 
Lake Price being upon the eye of publishing a series of papers upon 
Composition and Ohiaroscuro in their Application to Photography. Pho- 
tographers had yet to learn the real value of their beautiful art, apart 
from its purely scientific elements ; and he hoped the articles in question 
would do much to elevate and refine photographers; and (through 
them) photography. While on the subject, he might perhaps be permitted 
to add a few words upon some articles appearing weekly in one of the 
journals, under the heading of ‘‘ Backgrounds: how to paint and arrange 
them.” Certainly nothing could have a greater tendency to lower pho- 
tography to a “penny plain and twopence coloured” species of art, than 
these papers—written, beyond doubt, by one who in theatrical parlance is 
called ‘the stage property man ”— degrading the character of the perio- 
dical in which they appear, and offending all readers possessing the 
smallest quantity of good taste. Having an especial abomination of 
“white skies,” will you also permit me to call attention to a letter in 
this day’s Photographic Journal from Mr, Collie, in which he states that 
he secures natural clouds in his pictures by first developing until the sky 
is out, then washing, and again re-developing the parts not sufticiently 
done. To restrict the solution to one particular part seems to require no 
little skill and care, but it is a hint worth notice. 

The discussion upon a paper read at the previous meeting by Mr. 
Leake, jun., was then resumed. [Seepage 34. 

Mr. Hannarorp asked if the gentlemen who undertook to provide speci- 
mens in illustration of their remarks at the last meeting had done so? 

The gentlemen in question not having brought such specimens, 

My. Herve said Mr. Leake’s experience tallied so closely with his own, 
that he should merely refer to the absence of one common cause of 
failure in that gentleman’s list, viz., that arising from immersing the 
plate too quickly in the bath. 

Mr. Hannarorp: A question was raised at the last meeting as to 
whether anything would be gainedin the time of exposureif the picture were 
first brought out by iron, and afterwards intensified by pyrogallic acid. 
From some experiments he had made, he was inclined to believe that the 
advantage in this respect was not so great as was generally supposed. 
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Mr. Hughes, being present, would perhaps favour the mecting with 
the result of his experience on this subject. 

Mr. Huenss regretted his absence at the reading of Mr. Leake’s paper, 
and said, with regard to the question of development with iron and pyro- 
gallic acid, that his own experience was somewhat involved, inasmuch as 
he was not prepared to say in unqualified terms whether, under all 
circumstances, much was gained in the time of exposure by the use of 
the iron developer. Developers varied greatly with the nature of the col- 
lodion used. Bromide in the collodion and pyrogallic acid as the developer 
necessitated along exposure. Archer’s collodion, iodised with four grains 
of iodide of potassium to the ounce, produced, when newly iodised, equal 
results with both the iron and pyro. developer; but when it began to lose 
its sensitiveness, and became, say adeep sherry colour, the iron certainly 
proved the better developer, giving details in the shadows, when the pyro. 
failed to render such detail altogether. Take any collodion and bromidise 
it, and a remarkable change will be produced. The iron will then bring 
out the picture with excellent half-tone very quickly with a short exposure, 
which must, however, be materially increased if pyrogallic acid be used 
as the developer. 

Mr. Hannarorp, to test this matter, exposed a plate with collodion 
containing a maximum of bromide, and afterwards developed the two 
halves of the picture separaicly, the one half with iron, the other 
with pyrogallic, and found, by so doing, that while he gained nothing in 
the details of the shadows by using the iron in preference to pyrogallic, 
yet it gave a cleaner picture, and brought it out under retarding cireum- 
stances of temperature. Mr. Hannaford promised to make a series of 
experiments in this direction, and bring down the results to the next 
meeting, as a continuation of the “ Photographic Jottings.” 

Mr. Tzar had tried the experiment Mr. Hannaford named, and got 
excellent detail with the iron, while the pyrogallic gave nothing but a 
bad positive. It was true that he had not tried them on the same plate, 
but the exposure had been the same. As he had purchased the collodion 
(negative) he could not, of course, speak as to its nature. 

Mr. Luaxz thought, with Mr. Hughes, that the time of exposure was 
determined as much by the nature of the collodion as that of the de- 
veloper, and spoke of an instance in which he found the ordinary pyro- 
gallic developer acted with greater rapidity than the iron. But for 
portraiture, at least, he held iron to be far preferable, as giving cleaner, 
clearer, and more uniform results. 

Mr. Howarp had found during the late unfavourable season, that it 
was only by using iron that he could procure a picture at all, and that 
by its use he could procure one with half the exposure needed for the 
pyrogallic developer. He used Thomas’s collodion. Mr. Leake had re- 


ferred to the development of dry plates with iron, and he had certainly 
found it very useful. As an amateur, with but little time for experi- 
ments, he should be glad to know of a test for the bath more certain and 


definite in its results than litmus paper was stated to be in Mr. Leake’s 
useful paper. 
Mr. Hanyarorp thought the test paper sufficiently sensitive for all 
ordinary purposes, but not, of course, for baths where instantaneous 
pictures were required, and gave the following plan:—A bath for ordi- 
nary work should contain acid in sufficient quantity to render its effect 
on test paper readily perceived. If, however, it were desired to obtain a 
bath as nearly neutral as possible, the best way would be that recom- 
mended by Mr. Leake; but the plate need not be exposed in the camera, 
it would be sufficient to stop when the plate no longer threw down a 
deposit of silver. 
Mr. Hucuxs suggested a slight modification of Mr. Hannaford’s plan, 
and explained that, as there was always more or less tendency to reduction 
if you sensitise a plate and admit light to any portion of its surface, the 
effect would be confined to that point, and would prevent the irregular re- 
duction which might tend to mislead as to the state of the bath: a 
portion of the plate ought, therefore, to be exposed to light. 
Mr. Sureson thought Mr. Hughes’s suggestions rather tended to get 
the bath in good working order than to get a neutral bath, which was 
the real purpose of the‘discussion. ‘The process just recommended might 
issue in getting a thoroughly acid bath. After all, the question of 
neutrality or acidity of the nitrate bath was unimportant, compared with 
the necessity for haying it in good working condition. 
Mr. Huenes said he was curious to know why Mr. Leake had los 
in test-paper. 
Mr, Leaxe had not exactly lost faith in it, but did not think the test- 
paper would detect a small quantity of acid so quickly as the plan he 
recommended in the paper under discussion, viz., rendering the bath 
slightly alkaline, then acidifying it, adding the acid drop by drop, and 
trying a plate after each addition. A comparatively large amount of 
acidity was only detected after a long immersion of the litmus paper. 
Mr. Marti thought Mr. Leake must have used an inferior paper, and 
certainly not Clarke’s. The solution in which litmus paper is prepared 
always contains free alkali, a portion of which the paper generally re- 
tains. Clarke’s paper would certainly detect the presence of acid before 
fifteen minutes had expired. 
Mr. Lzaxe: If the test-papers are not always to be relied upon — for 
Mr. Martin inferred as much — he thought this was an argument in 
favour of his assertion rather than the contrary. 
Mr. Herve never used test-paper at all, for he did not care to tamper 
with his bath: he used two collodiong of such different natures, that when 
the one gaye fog the other did not, 


faith 


Mr. Simpson thought this a very good suggestion. Different samples 
of collodion, kept handy, and judiciously used, were decidedly better than 
tampering too frequently with the bath, 

Mr. Hueuzs said the plan might be a very good one, if adopted for the 
merely practical purposes of photography, but it was not calculated to 
advance one’s knowledge of the chemical science. Whether a photo- 
grapher should study chemistry or not was a question apart; but he 
1ought it would be as well if the operator were ina position to determine 
ne state of his bath at any time. 

Mr. Herve still thought there was much danger in tampering with 
he bath. 

Mr. Martin 
always answer. A 

The discussion here became so conversational and discursive, and some 
of the remarks were made in a tone so confidentially low, that the Secre- 
ary, who was busily taking notes for this report, ventured to call atten- 
ion to the fact. 

The Cuairman said that, having a paper still before them, he thought 
ney might now bring this discussion to a close. After some remarks 
upon the bad policy of deferring discussions, which were seldom go ani- 
mated when postponed as they promised to be when following imme- 
diately upon papers originating them—and pointing out the languid com- 
mencement of the present discussion, which had grown so animated at 
he close—went on to say: “Observation proves that we sadly want a 
delicate test for alkalis and acids; litmus paper is not sufficiently 
sensitive, and loses its power greatly if kept long. The making of litmus 
paper is so simple a thing, that, to ensure care in the manufacture of 
it, the better plan is to make it yourself, the litmus can be easily 
obtained, and you have merely to soak bibulous paper in the solution until 
it assumes a strong purple colour. ‘To render this paper more sensitive, 
it is a very good plan to turn it pink with acid, and use ammonia or 
some other alkali to restore the colour.”” He regretted that none of the 
promised specimens had been brought forward, but attributed it to the 
unpropitious uature of the weather. 

Mr. Cuarxz then read his paper On Recent Improvements in Photogra- 
phic Apparatus, and illustrated his remarks by the exhibition of several 
very meritoriously contrived cameras, &c.; but without these being be- 
fore the reader the observations would scarcely be comprehended. 

Mr. Marvin thought a description of a camera he had himself just 
invented, and which was about to be introduced to the photographic 
world by Messrs. Horne and Thornthwaite, might aptly enough follow in 
the wake of Mr. Clarke’s paper. 

Description of Martin's Universal Porirait, Landscape, and 

Copying Camera. 

An amateur commencing the study of photography with a small Jens and camera (say 
quarter-plate size), no sooner acquires a tolerable degree of proficiency in the art, than 
he becomes embarrassed by the limited capabilities of his apparatus ; he longs for half 
or whole-plate lenses to enable him to take groups and larger sized figures ; and eyen 
when supplied with these and a 9 by 7 landscape lens, he not unfrequently wishes to en- 
large, reduce, or copy, and finds that even when supplied with four lenses and four 
cameras, he is not sufficiently well armed to meet all contingencies. 

An apparatus, therefore, which, within the limit of 9 in. by 7 in., will admit of the 
employment of each and all of these lenses for original pictures, and for enl 
reducing the same, becomes a desideratum, and such an one we would now 
notice of Photographers. It consists, primarily, of a base-board, 30 inches long and 11 
inches wide, divided into three pieces and hinged together by means of broad brass 
hinges, so as to diffuse the bearing as much as possible, and bolted together when in use 
by sliding panels of mahogany, extending across the entire width of the base-board. 
This base-board being grooved on to its outer edges, allows the sliding portions of the 
camera to be moved from one end to the other, so as to alter the relation between object, 
lens, and image ad infinitum. 

What may be regarded as the body of the camera is of the same construction as an 
ordinary expanding camera, except that it is furnished with additional apertures, and the 
front and back are united by means of an accordion or bellows body of suitable length. 

For the purpose of illustrating its capabilities we will suppose the camera to be fur- 
nished with two landscape lenses of the respective focal lengths of 5 inches and 13 inches, 
and a half-plate portrait lens, whose focus is 8 inches, 

Then let the enlargement required 
The focus of lens soe ‘ 
Distance of focussing glass from lens ... 
Distance of object from lens one 
Distance from image to object ao == 
and adopt the following formula, we shall find that our camer: 


1 ng fi i, We sl ‘a and lenses enable us to 
do almost anything within the limit of 9 by 7, or whatever size our camera may be. 


(e+1)x f= Ana C + *) xf=u 


As an instance of-the method of employing this formula, we will suppose it is desired 
to enlarge a picture 3} inches square to 7 inches square, with the half-plate portrait lens, 
the focus of which is 8 inches. The enlargement required, or ¢, is then equal to 2; the 
focus of lens, or f, is equal to 8 ; then 


e+1=8 X 8 = 24 = 2, distance of focussing glass from lens, 
g = E = = 15 X f= 12 = wu, distance of object from lens. 
v-- u = a or 24 ++ 12 = 86: = a, distance from image to object. 

Great applause was expressed as Mr. Martin resumed his seat, after a 
clear and brief description of this excellent invention; at the conclusion 
of which, 

Mr. Watr called the attention of the meeting to a new and very 
beautiful invention not mentioned by Mr. Clarke, viz., the pano- 
ramic lens and camera, of which they had doubtless all heard —(a 
laugh). He thought it a most valuable introduction, and through 
the kindness of Mr. Cox, the optician, was enabled to bring down ihe 
lens, camera, and a very fine specimen negative (a proof from which he 
hoped soon to place in the Society’s folio). If Mr. Leake would care- 
fully take round the negative, he thought its examination would be yory 


ao octet 


elieved that Mr. Herve’s half-and-half process might not 
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gratifying. The only difficulty that struck him was that of printing so 
as to obtain an equal amount of light upon every part of the negative 
during this operation. 

Mr. Suueson thought this difficulty would not exist if the printing 
were carried on in a diffused light, and this seemed to be the general 
opinion of the gentlemen present. 

ae Sraruam suggested printing from light reflected from a curved 
surface. 

Mr. Huauxs thought diffused light would print best. 

Mr. Leaxe suggested the removal of the film by a good transfer 
process, after which prints could be obtained in the usual manner. 

Mr. Hueues said he had frequently tried the processes for trans- 
ferring, and found them all unsatisfactory, and that the collodion when 
transferred grew rotten and broke to pieces after a time,-however care- 
fully attended to. He should not like to risk the destruction of a good 
negative by any transfer process at present in existence. 

Mr. Wat remembered secing a gentleman, the proprietor of a 
patent, in the studio of Mr. Clarkington, remove the films from a num- 
ber of negatives and positives with perfect case and safety. 

Mr. Lraxe thought if this could be done, a copy might be obtained, 
and all danger of the film growing rotten avoided. 

Mr. Hueurs asked Mr. Leake to tell him frankly whether, as a prac- 
tical photographer, he would or could advocate the destruction of a good 
negative for the sake of a copy, which never equalled the original by any 
chance? 

Mr. Hervz could support the truth of Mr. Hughes’s remarks, as he 
had tried shellac, gutta percha, borax, and many transfer processes, 
without finding one satisfactory. 

Mr. Huaues described Mr. Sutton’s invention as a very fine one—a 
beautiful idea cleverly carried out; but with all his admiration of it as a 
perfect piece of mechanism, he feared it would not prove of any great 
practical utility. 

Mr. Herve mentioned a camera of his own making, which he called 
universal; and expressed some disappointment at finding Mr. Clarke’s 
paper little more than a catalogue of the more recent introductions of 
different makers. 

Mr. Howarp defended the paper just read, and thought it pointed 
out many facts which were of importance, more especially to amateurs. 

Mr. Martin’s new camera, was much admired as an illustration of a 
photographic multum in parvo. 

A new stereoscopic camera for instantaneous pictures, very compact 
and portable, was exhibited by H. Squire & Co., at the request of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. W. Crarxz exhibited a collection of apparatus illustrative of his 
paper, which excited no little interest when examined before the com- 
mencement of the business of the evening. 

Mr. G. 8. Tar also exhibited a small camera and stand for stereo- 
scopic pictures. 

Votes of thanks were awarded to Mr. W. Clarke and Mr. Martin. 

A paper in continuation of the ‘Photographic Jottings” was 
announced for the next meeting, on Thursday, the 15th instant, by 
M. Hannaford, Esq., and a jotting about photographic print washing, by 
Mr. A. H. Wall. 

Mr. Huaues proposed the name of Sebastian Davis for election, and 
the secretary at once rose, with much pleasure, to second the motion. 
This gentleman and Mr. Neeld were then elected members, and the 
meeting adjourned. 

[The Society’s Presentation Photograph is now ready for circulation, 
and may be had, or seen, upon application to the secretary, Mr. Alfred R. 
Wall, 90, Cannon Street West, City. | 
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BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue twenty-second ordinary meeting of this Society was held on the 
evening of Monday, the 20th ult., at the Golf Club House, Blackheath 
Hill — the President, J. Guaisuer, Esq., F.R.S., occupying the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 

Mr. H. T. Woop produced a very compact and ingenious develop- 
ing box for the inspection of the members, which he exhibited and 
described, dwelling particularly upon its internal arrangements and 
portability, and stating his belief that it would supersede the necessity 
of carrying about a tent, with the disadvantages attaching to it. 

The Prestpenr then described, at some length, the method employed 
at the Royal Observatory for registering the diurnal variations in the 
thermometer, both wet and dry bulb, by photography, and exhibited 
several papers on which those variations were indicated. 

He stated, generally, that the method did not differ very materially 
from that employed in registering the diurnal magnetic variations; that 
is, a ray of light is reflected upon a cylinder of sensitive paper, kept 
revolving by a chronometer movement, and so arranged that the column 
of mercury in the thermometer tube, as it rises and falls, cuts off or 
admits the light, and thus registers its deviations in an irregular curved 
margin, the value of which is afterwards calculated. The importance of 


photography, by which such unvarying self-registering results are ob- 
tained, is here clearly recognised. 

After some pleasant discussion, arising out of Mr, Glaisher’s remarks, 
the meeting adjourned. 


.greater merit than what had this season been exhibited. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Tur monthly meeting of this Society was held, in Edinburgh, on Tues- 
day, the 14th ult., Dr. Wanker occupying the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members: Mr. W. Henderson, 
Royal Terrace; Major Johnston, H.M.1.8.; and Mr, J. F. Dudgeon, 
merchant. 

The first business brought before the meeting was the report of Mr. 
Horatio Ross, on the award of medals for the best pictures in the Exhibi- 
tion. The Hon. Secretary, previous to reading the report, stated that 
Mr. Ross himself was necessarily absent, being at present at Hythe, in 
connection with the Volunteer movement. Mr. Ross, in the report, after 
alluding to the honour done him by appointing him to such a responsible 
office, said that when he accepted it he felt that, no matter how anxious 
he might be to discharge the duty with impartiality, he could not hope 
0 give satisfaction to all. 

He first directed his attention to the landscapes, and from the vast 
number of good pictures, he had great difficulty in coming to a decision. 
He devoted four days to the investigation, examining the pictures both 

y daylight and gaslight. He commenced by setting aside fifty-eight 
pictures which he regarded as first-class, and regretted that instead of 
its being in his power to award a medal to each, he had only one. He 
went repeatedly over this reduced list, striking out those he deemed in- 
ferior, until at last the list was reduced to three — one by Mr. Mudd, one 
y Mr. Maxwell Lyte, and one by Mr. Dixon Piper. These were pictures 
of very great excellence, and he more than eyer regretted he had only 
one medal for this class of production. He at last awarded the medal to 
Mr. Mudd, not that his picture was so much superior to the other two, 
ut that in it there were fine gradations of distance, the background and 
foreground being equally excellent. Had the other gentlemen selected 
the same subject, their pictures, he doubted not, would have been as 
good. 

” With respect to portraits, he could not find more than twenty that had 
claims to consideration, and he decided in favour of Mr. Robinson’s 
picture, Here they Come ! which he hoped would meet with their approval. 

With regard to the Maconochie Wellwood prize he had no difficulty 
whatever in awarding it to Mr. Rodger, of St. Andrew’s; the only doubt 
in the case being as to which of Mr. Rodger’s pictures was best entitled 
to it, they were all so excellent. 

Mr. Ross concluded by congratulating the Society that, from year to 
year, there was a marked improvement in the Exhibitions of the Society. 

A Memesr said that Mr. Ross’s award had given general satisfaction, 
very much more so than the last year’s award. 

Dr. Waker said that his own opinion might be learned from the fact, 
that no sooner did he see Mr. Mudd’s picture in the room, on the first 
day of the Exhibition, than he at once purchased it. 

Mr. Rodger (the only one of the successful competitors who was pte- 
sent) was then presented by the chairman with the Maconochie Well- 
wood prize, amid great applause. 

Mr. Roperr, in returning thanks, said he felt highly gratified by the 
honour conferred on him—an honour esteemed the greater by him both 
from the complimentary terms in which they had spoken of his works, 
and from their considering them worthy of this award among so many 
able specimens of the photographic art. The duty of making the selec- 
tion was a most difficult one; for many of the pictures displayed the 
highest skill in grouping, combined with manipulative dexterity. The 
award, therefore, of this prize by those who were justly esteemed the 
foremost in the photographic art, in judging of the beauties and delicacies 
of finish rendered in any picture, would, while it should never lessen his 
high appreciation of the works of merit of any professional brethren, cause 
him to prosecute with greater zeal the practical study of the science both 
so as to extend its limits and advance its onward progress towards per- 
fection; for still much remained to be done, many new fields to be 
explored; and he hoped that the munificence of such worthy patrons of 
photographic art as Mr. Maconochie Wellwood, the donor of the prize 
now awarded him, would, by their praiseworthy liberality, excite a spirit 
not only of competition but of inquiry, which would, without fail, further 
the progress of the art, and be the means of producing works even of 
To him all 
lovers of their pleasing art were much indebted, and, without doubt, felt 
grateful for his liberality. He concluded by again returning them thanks 
for the honour they had conferred on him. 

Two pictures were exhibited, taken by the new panoramic lens. 

In answer to a question, the Szcrerary said that the lens was, to a 
certain extent, a fluid one, and the negatives were taken on a curved 
plate of glass. 

A Memnnr said that he could almost with certainty predict that this 
lens would never come into favour. In the first place the results were 
by no means satisfactory as to sharpness, although the views were 
selected apparently with a special reference to hide any defects a lens 
might have in the way of not giving a flat field ; for in both pictures the 
objects in the centre were at a much greater distance from the camera 
than the sides, which were quite close at hand. The second objection 
was that a curved glass, instead of the ordinary flat plate, was required 
on which to take the picture. 

Several other members expressed themselves as to the want of sharp- 
ness in the sides of the pictures, 
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The Hon. Sec. then read a paper, written by Mr.J. Mupp, of Manchester, 


On the Collodio- Albumen Process. 


Mr. Mupp began by expressing his regret that he was unable to be 
personally present on this occasion, but that he was very much gratified 
that it was his good fortune to gain such distinction as being entitled to 
one of the Society’s medals; and it was an additional source of gratifica- 
tion to him that the picture to which had been awarded the prize was by 
a dry process; for although wet collodion possessed some advantages, 
yet, to a photographer in search of the picturesque, dry collodion, by 
enabling him to dispense with dark tent, dishes, &c., very far out- 
weighed it, especially as the results were at least as good. Wet 
collodion, on a journey, was so troublesome, that he sometime since 
registered a vow that if nothing simpler could be got he would give 
it up altogether. He was convinced that, in adopting the collodio- 
albumen process, he had adopted a standard process, one on which every 
dependence might be placed. He first practised this process during a tour 
in Wales, and with complete success. Some of the views taken on that 
occasion were exhibited in this Society’s Hxhibition of 1858 and 1859. 
He then described the process itself, which he said was almost iden- 
tical with that originally described by M. Taupenot. 
The first thing to be done was to have the plates thoroughly cleaned. 
Each one had his peculiar method of doing this: the one he employed 
was by a mixture of tripoli and spirits of wine. The plate was then 
coated with collodion in the usual manner, and excited in the ordinary 
nitrate of silver bath. It must then be washed with clean water to get 
rid of most of the free nitrate. Todised albumen is then poured over its 
surface twice, and the plate allowed to drain, standing on one corner, 
for five or ten minutes. After this it is made quite hot, which has a 
wonderful effect in ensuring adhesion to the glass plate. 
The iodised albumen consists of — 
Whites of ten eggs. 
Todide of potassium 


50 grains. 


Bromide of potassium 10, 
Liquor ammoni 100 minims. 
‘WEIR cospcna0cb 2% ounces. 


These must be well beaten together in the usual way. The plate prepared 
in this way will keep for years. Before using, it must again be immersed 
in a forty-grain aceto-nitrate bath, and then well washed with water. A 
plate that has been thoroughly washed will keep longer and develop 
cleaner than if the washing was imperfectly performed. In cool weather 
the plate would keep in this state for about six weeks, although he had 
often kept them much longer. With respect to the sensitiveness of plates 
so prepared, he thought it might be about five or six times slower than 
wet collodion, but one or two trials would decide that better than all he 
could say. 

The development might either be conducted with pyrogallic or gallic 
acid. Ifthe former, the plate is placed on a stand, a little water poured 
over its surface, and then a sufficient quantity of the following :— 

Water .. L ounce. 

Pyrogallic acid 2 grains. 

Glacial acetic acid. .........:00+6 ; 4 drachm. 
As soon as the sky or high lights begin to appear, a few drops of a ten- 
grain nitrate of silver solution must be added, which will have the effect 
of bringing out all the details. Should streaks or spots appear, they may 
be rubbed off without detriment to the picture, as the film is very hard. 
To know when a picture is properly developed is a nice point, as it often 
looks more intense in the dark room than when it is brought out to the 
light. They should not judge of its merits by the blackness of the sky, 
but by the details. A good picture has no part very black. 

If gallic acid was used as the developer, the solution must be a saturated 
one. After the plate has been immersed in it for five or ten minutes, a 
few drops of nitrate of silver must be added occasionally until the deve- 
lopment is completed. The fixing was effected by hyposulphite of soda. 

After stating that this process was not his own, but that he had merely 
adopted it, he begged they would allow him to introduce this stranger 
among them. He concluded by stating that the camera he used was that 
invented by Mr. Kinnear, and he testified to its many good qualities. 


Mr. J. 'T. Tayror said that, before any discussion took place on the 
subject, he would make a remark. English photographers, and Mr. 
Mudd among them, seemed rather inclined to give Scotchmen credit for 
less knowledge in photography than they really possessed. If he heard 
aright, Mr. Mudd spoke of introducing this process to their notice, 
whereas the Edinburgh photographers had been familiar with it since it 
was originally introduced by Taupenot; and vast quantities of transpa- 
rencies were manufactured by this process in Edinburgh for the London 
and other markets. 

Mr. Watxer said that last year he had tried this process, but he found 
that the length of time required for the developing was a great draw- 
back. Some pictures required three hours. 

Mr. Oranax said, that were the developer used in a tepid condition, it 
would reduce the time to about five minutes. He had had a great deal 
of experience with Taupenot’s process, and for transparencies he pre- 
ferred it to all others. It was very much more sensitive than the ordi- 
nary albumen process. 

Mr. Taxnor advocated the use of protosulphate of iron as a developer, 


not only for this but all the other dry processes. The certainty atten- 
dant on its use was greater than when gallic acid or pyrogallic acid was 
used; while the time of developing was so reduced as to make it a 
question of seconds, ra her than of minutes or hours. ‘Two interest- 
ing topics, he thought, might here be discussed with great advantage. 
First, what part was the first layer of collodion in Taupenot’s process 
supposed to play ? Was it a merely mechanical part in separating the 
albumen from the gl or was it a chemical part, or both? ‘The second 
was an investigation into the cause of the greater energy of iron than 
gallic acid as a developer. 

Dr. Parzrson thought that the layer of collodion had a chemical effect. 
This he supposed to be a union of the traces of free nitrate in the collo- 
dion with the iodide in the albumen. 

Mr. Taxnor said the experiments of some of the members of that best 
of all societies —the original Liverpool — went far to establish that the 
effect of the collodion film was more mechanical than chemical, for one 
of them had tried plain unexcited collodion with a satisfactory result ; 
and, besides, he could scarcely agree with Dr. Paterson as to the chemical 
action he supposed took place, for in the washed collodion film—washed, 
-go, with common water in which there existed chlorides and other salts— 
here could not be left any free nitrate of silver to combine with the 
jodide of the albumen. He then entered at some length on the cause of 
he greater energy of iron salts over pyrogallic and gallic acids in deve- 
oping. The latter had, more than the former, a destructive effect on a 
atent image, analogous in this respect to iodine or chlorine on an im- 
pressed daguerreotype plate, or to iodide of potassium and other sub- 
stances on an undeveloped collodion picture. 
Mr. Dupexoy, of Cargen, said that whatever the cause might be, the 
fact was evident that iron developed dry plates much better than pyro- 
gallic acid. Some time since, he took to Sweden a lot of plates prepared 
by Dr. Norris, and developed them all with iron. The negatives were 
all completely successful. 

After some remarks by Mr. Burns on developing plates prepared by 
“ Fothergill’s process,” and by Mr. Macnair on wort, as a preservative 
agent, in lieu of the raspberry syrup, treacle, beer, and other modifii- 
catons of or substitutes for honey, the meeting separated. 

peetereeG 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Tux monthly meeting of this society was held on Friday evening last, 
the 24th ult., at the Royal Dublin Society’s House —Frepericx Sanpers, 
Esq., in the chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed, 
H. T. Vicxnrs, Esq., Honorary Secretary, read a paper, by H. K. 
Tenison, Esq., J.P.,D.L., County Roscommon, descriptive of a paper 
process. Mr. Vickers read a communication from Mr. Tenison, regretting 
his inability to attend the meeting of the society owing to his detention 
on important business in London. 
Mr. Trnrson’s observations were, in effect, that he had tried almost 
every process of photography, from its first introduction by Daguerre on 
he silvered plate, up to the present time, on both waxed and unwaxed 
paper, together with the albumen and collodion processes on glass,— 
having‘been much devoted to each in its turn; but, having almost given 
up the science altogether, he might now be allowed to express an opinion 
on the merits and advantage of each system without being considered 
prejudiced in favour of any. The extreme minuteness of definition in the 
daguerreotype system could not be denied, nor could it be excelled even 
yy the collodion positive picture on glass. The process, however, 
had its disadvantages, which did not require recapitulation. In point of 
definition the albumen process seemed to come next, to which process, he 
hought, justice had not yetbeen done. ‘The process.was certainly slow 
compared with the collodion; but the albumenised plate retained its 
sensibility so long, that it fully equalled in point of convenience the dry 
collodion. Mr. Maxwell Lyte was the only successful manipulator 
of the dry process whom he had ever seen, and his results he considered 
eautiful. He had seen Mr. Lyte travelling with his dry sensitised 
plates, and never knew of a failure. Still, however, there was great in- 
convenience from carrying so much glass. The advantage of the paper 
process to a travelling photogropher was immense, provided it was 
imited to architectural subjects and landscape scenery. Figures could 
rarely be introduced, except as Count O. Aguado did, who carried with 
him various lay figures of both sexes, which, after being dressed in 
the costume of the country, he placed in the most prominent posi- 
tions to suit his pictures. It was true the development of a paper 
negative was slow, but that prolonged the pleasure to an amateur. 
There was little danger of over-exposing a waxed-paper negative, 
whereas, with a collodion, a minute more or less might spoil the 
result ; besides, one hundred paper negatives, sixteen by ten, could be 
easily carried in a portfolio weighing less than two glass plates of the 
same size. He thought that each paper process or formula had a paper 
more or less adapted to it. The Fox ‘Talbot process he generally found 
best on old English paper; whilst the French and German papers pro- 
bably suited best Le Gray’s process, having been previously waxed; but 
Baldus’s plan succeeded best with a papier Saxe. He found Le Gray’s 
printed formula excellent. From him he learned the waxed-paper process, 
and worked with his paper successfully for several years. He afterwards 
became a pupil of Baldus, and a convert to the calotype or unwaxed 
method of iodising. This process was perhaps rather more troublesome 
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than the other, as the negative picture, when fixed with hypo, &c., 
should be well waxed before it could be used in the pressure frame for 
printing. This process he found more generally successful, and produced 
cleaner negatives and darker skies. He did not think that climate or 
temperature much affected the methods of Le Gray or Baldus, whereas 
the collodion amateur constantly found his bath out of order without any 
apparent cause ; indeed, so far as his experience went, he had found 
collodion capricious and uncertain in its results. He had, according to 
the Baldus mode, iodised in a few days sufficient paper to serve him a 
year or two, and never found it to deteriorate when kept dry. Ifa paper 
negative, from exposure or over-develo pment, became too dark for print- 
ing, it could easily be rendered clearer yy achemical process which had 
been adopted by French photographers. The same chemical action 
would cleanse a negative if injured by the nitrate of silver from frequent 
contact with positive sensitised paper. Sir William Newton, he believed, 
worked the calotype process, and sensitised with a glass rod. He had 
tried that for some time, but found it far more difficult than either of the 
other processes which he had mentioned. He recommended all beginners 
to adopt one system, and not to attempt various methods. Each process 
had its advantages and disadvantages, but each was capable of producing 
good results. There was no more difficulty in mani pulating a piece of 
paper 16 inches by 12 than there would be in manipulating one half 
that size. He strongly recommended Baldus’s system, because of its 
simplicity and general success. In his photographic excursions the 
whole of his apparatus, except a few glass bottles for solutions, was en- 
tirely of gutta percha, thus avoiding al danger of breakage. 
The Cuarrman remarked that, of course, there was a great deal to be said 
in favour of paper, as compared with glass, on account of its portability. 
Mr. Vickers said it was very much to be regretted that they had not 
been favoured with more detail as to the exact manipulation. However, 
it was right to state that it was not Mr. Tenison’s intention to leave them 
in the dark, as he originally hoped to have read the paper himself —to 
have explained how the process was to be carried out, and to have exhi- 
bited the manipulation. However, on a future occasion they might 
expect Mr. Tenison’s explanation. 
Mr, Bearry then exhibited a number of photographic engravings, 
according to the Fox Talbot method, and produced the negative and 
copperplate of a programme of the Royal Dublin Society’s meetings 
for the evening. In his paper, explanatory of the process, Mr, Beatty 
remarked that Mr. Fox Talbot's productions possessed almost all that 
could be desired in minuteness of detail, depth of shadow, and graduations 
of half-tone, which had never been approached by any other process 
hitherto adopted. They realised the aspirations of the enthusiastic 
photographer, by affording permanent pictures of the fleeting images of 
nature, reproduced by means of the printing press. Having referred to 
Niépcee’s plans, Mr. Beatty characterised them as simple, and gave him 
the credit of being the first to fix, not only a direct positive photograph, 
but also to secure on metal and glass plates the images of the camera 
obscura. The simplicity of his plans arose from the tend eney of light to 
dry certain varnishes, and to make them insoluble. When so dried, the 
portions not acted on by the action of light washed away by certain sol- 
vents. Asphaltum was employed with oil of lavender to produce a varnish 
with which the plates were coated; when partially dry, they were exposed 
to the light with an engraving superimposed, or they were placed in the foci 
of a camera obscura, and after a time a photographic image was obtained 
on the varnished plates. This image was not visible, and the plate had to 
be subjected to the solvent action of a mixed liquid, composed of one part 
of oil of lavender and ten parts of mineral naphtha. On immersion in 
this fluid, wherever the light acted, the varnish became insoluble, and in a 
certain degree proportionate to the intensity of the light. The shadows 
of the picture were now represented by the parts of the white metal or 
glass laid bare by washing with the solvent: the lights were given by the 
film of varnish which had been hardened by the action of light, and 
which had been left untouched by the solvent. ‘The plate was etched by 
the ordinary method used by engravers, by the application of an acid ; 
while the shadows and demi-tints, partially or wholly denuded of the 
varnish, were “bitten” into the plate by the acid. On washing the plate 
and removing the varnish, an etching was produced, capable of being 
charged with printing ink, from which impressions could be taken in the 
printing-press. ‘The method with which Mr. Fox Talbot used to produce 
engravings on steel and copper was simple, but required great care in the 
manipulation. A plate of polished steel or copper might be used; the 
plate should be perfectly clean, and coated with a solution of gelatine and 
bichromate of potass; it should then be dried over a spirit lamp; when 
cold, a photographic glass was to be laid on the coated plate, and placed 
for a time in diffused daylight, in order that it might pass through the 
transparent portions of the picture into the gelatinised surface. Experience 
could only make known the time which the plate should be allowed to 
remain in this position ; it was then to be placed in a dark room where 
it had been previously coated, and, when breathed upon, the subject 
which covered the plate would appear in all its detail. Mr. Tal ot, 
instead of washing the plate, sifted over its surface some finely powdered 
gum copal very thinly and evenly, so as to form an engraver’s aquatint 
ground: he then heated the plate over a spirit lamp, to melt the coating 
which would adhere to itin finely divided particles; and then applied, with 
a camel-hair brush, perchloride of iron, slightly impregnated with water, 
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Mr. Barry was warmly applauded at the conclusion of his explanation 
of the process. 

Mr. Vicxers said it was right to mention that the plates had never 
been touched by a graver. 

The Cuamman inquired the length of time necessary for exposure ? 

Mr. Bearry re that in diffused daylight it required an exposure of 
about three hours, but in the sunlight it would take only about so many 
minutes: he preferred the slow action. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


ae eee 
LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 

Tue usual monthly meeting of the above was held at the house of 

Mr. Bell, on Tuesday, the 14th ult. There was a full attendance of 

members and some visitors. 

Mr. Berry exhibited an extremely fine proof of Conway Castle, from a 
negative two feet square. This negative, upon one of Hill Norris’s 
plates prepared expressly for the operator, was very clear in detail, the 
tone of an even character, and the shadows, although deep, sufficiently 
transparent. A further peculiarity connected with this picture, was the 
fact that it was taken with a lens (four inches and a-half in diameter and 
about three feet focus) which had been sent by a dealer of great repute 
to a very good customer. He had returned it, saying it was not capable 
of covering a surface of five inches with accuracy ; whereas the clearness 
and sharpness of outline were remarkable in this vast print, up to its 
extreme edges: thus the learned differ. A further difference of opinion 
was exemplified when 

Mr. Corzy showed two negatives on waxed paper, taken during the 
late severe weather, and commented upon their imperfect transparency, 
although prepared by the iodising solution containing cadmium so much 
recommended by Mr. Long, who asserts that ‘you thereby get rid of the 
granular appearance” so offensive in most waxed paper. These negatives 
were bold and energetic, clear in outline, and full of definition, but many 
of the shadows were woolly. He was disposed to think this arose from 
bad glacial acetic acid. In this Mr. Cook fully concurred; whereas Mr. 
Bell, who has had much experience, laid the fault to the paper, with a 
great show of probability, for it was a specimen of Canson’s, made many 
years ago, and waxed nearly as long. On the other hand, Mr. Berry 
attributed the defect to a want of sufficiency of silver in the sensitising 
solution, whereby an equal balance had not been preserved in forming 
the iodide. Mr. Hooper, in a paper read at the Chorlton Society, had 
strongly insisted on the necessity for this. 

Mr. Forrusr exhibited some extremely fine stereoscopic prints, sent to 
him by Messrs. Anthony, of New York. These were taken in the most 
crowded thoroughfares, and gave a very vivid idea of the busy throng. 
They were remarkable for having been taken by a process instantaneous 
almost to a miracle; for though persons and vehicles were evidently in 
rapid motion, not a single figure was blurred or uneven in the outline ; 
nay more, the steamers crossing from New York to Brooklyn had every 
individual ripple in their wake crisp and distinct as in nature. 

Mr. Bexu also exhibited some very large views of the mighty waters 
of Niagara. These were very choice, and gave the beholder a grand idea 
of the horse-shoe form of the Falls. 

Mr. Forresr, having been urged by several friends to correct many 
errors which had crept into print of late on the subject of glass manu- 
facture, now proceeded to read the first of a series of papers on the sub- 
is of ay veeac generally, and for photographic purposes especially. 
See page 64. 

After a very social evening the members separated, looking forward 
with pleasure to the next meeting at Mr. Forrest’s. 

fg 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue usual monthly meeting of this association was held on Tuesday, the 
8th ult. Mr. Joun Fawcrrr occupied the chair. 

After some preliminary business, Mr. Warpzny called the attention of 
the meeting to the many formule recently brought forward for the col- 
lodio-albumen process, and noticed how slight was the difference in any 
of them from the original process as introduced by M. Taupenot. With 
the consent of the meeting, and in order to discuss this subject fully, he 
proposed to oceupy some of the time of the next meeting by reading M. 
Taupenot’s original paper. He made this announcement in order that 
gentlemen might be prepared. 

Mr. Hoorrr exhibited to the meeting an actinometer, made according 
to the formula of Dr. Woods, of Parsonstown. He had found it very sen- 
sitive to light, but it was also affected by heat; and he then explained 
how that difficulty might be overcome without recourse to a thermometer. 
This actinometer was thought to be a yery simple and useful instru- 
ment for the photographer, and the explanation and discussion of its 
merits being interesting to the members, it oceupied the meeting a con- 
siderable time. 

A Member inquired if Mr. Griffiths was prepared to address the 
meeting on the enlarging process he had before mentioned to the 
Society. He made this inquiry because he had heard of a picture, five 
inches by four, being enlarged to sixteen inches by fourteen, perfectly 
sharp, and he was anxious to know something more on this subject. 

Mr. Grirrirus, in reply, said that he was ready to do so, but should 


graduated to the proper strength, which could only be ascertained by 
experience, 


prefer waiting until the next meeting, when he expected to be enabled to 
show specimens. 
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Mr. Rocrrson thought that from the efficient manner in which Mr. 
Hooper had treated the subject of the actinometer, he deserved the 
thanks of the Society, which he moved should be given to that gentleman. 

This was seconded and carried by acclamation. 

A vote of thanks haying been accorded to the Chairman, the meeting 


concluded. 
pees 


CALEDONIAN PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


Tuts Club met on Friday evening, the 17th ult., in the apartments of 
Mr. SterLz, who was host on the occasion, and, according to custom, 
occupied the chair. 

The Secretary having read the minutes of the last meeting, Mr. 
Montarane said :—A few days ago, on arriving here from a journey from 
Treland, I saw in Tur Bririsu Journan or PHoTroGRapPuy a report of the 
proceedings of our last meeting, and I must say, without meaning any 
offence to our Secretary, I never saw a worse report in my life. By no 
means would I insinuate that anything garbled or untrue exists in the 
report, but I am dissatisfied at the idea of a long and interesting meeting, 
replete with debate, being crushed up in such a nutshell report as the one 
in question. If our transactions are worthy of publication at all, they are 
surely worthy of being given in their entirety. 

Mr. Witson: For want of experience I just adopt the method usually 
employed in procuring reports of some other societies, such, for instance, 
as our elder brother, the Photographic Society of Scotland: I send for 
publication only so much as I deem expedient should meet the public eye, 
and in order to ensure accuracy in any remarks made, which I consider 
worthy of publication, I usually request each speaker to furnish me with 
a written copy of what he said. 

Mr. Monratane: I am well aware that such has been the case; but in 
order that some Society should set the example of putting a stop to a 
system which is so unfair to the photographic reading public, 1 propose 
we secure in future the services of a professional reporter. 

After further discussion on this subject, it was agreed that the Secretary 
should communicate either with Mr. Kinnear, Dr. Diamond, or Mr. Shad. 
bolt, with a view of getting the benefit of some of those gentlemen’s ex- 
perience in furnishing reports. 

Mr. M‘Apam then read a paper On Printing Glass Transparencies. 

(The MS. of this paper haying only come to hand just as we were 
going to press, it must unavoidably lie over for « fortnight, together with 
the discussion that followed on the subject. ] 

The thanks of the meeting were cordially awarded to Mr. M‘Adam. 

A conversation ensued on the subject of professional photography in 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Brown said that, if he had been rightly informed, Princes Street 
would soon be one great photographic establishment from end to end, as 
he believed that several photographers of standing were about migrating 
thither:—Tunny, of Clerk Street; Rodgers, of St. Andrew's; Duboscq, 
of Paris; together with two eminent London photographers, whose names 
he was not at liberty to mention—all contemplated removing there at 
Whitsuntide. Ross and Thompson he also believed were leaying their 
present place in favour of more suitable premises. 

The CHarrman said that he knew for a fact that every suitable place in 
North and South Bridges, and other important streets, had been eagerly 
sought after by photographers; and from the number of new ones about 
to be established in the minor streets, together with a great anticipated 
addition to the already numerous host of “ travelling artists,” he had no 
doubt that the lieges in this part of the kingdom would, in the ensuing 
summer, get their portraits taken at a great reduction on the prices 
of last year, which, in the Canongate, were threepence each, including a 
gilt frame. : 

The remainder of the transactions will appear with Mr. M‘Adam’s 
paper in our next. 


ages 

Mancuesrer Paoroeraruic Sociery.—In our report of the last meeting 
of this soviety, it was stated that Mr. Cottam contributed to the society’s 
folio a print from a negative taken by the panoramic lens; the donor re- 
quests us to mention that the proof in question was a developed print, 
produced by Mr, Sutton from a negative as quoted. 


Exhibition. 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


[Szconp Nortce.] 
Press of matter precluded the possibility of our continuing this 
notice in our last. On reference to our catalogue, we perceive 
that our next memorandum relates to the contributions of Mr. 
Lyndon Smith, of Leeds, a gentleman whose name is well known 
as an ardent photographer, but with whose works we have not 
hitherto been familiar. In glancing at Nos. 23, Valley of the 
Wharfe, Early Morning, and 47, Study in the Valley of Desolation, it 
is impossible to be otherwise than struck with the fact, that the 
producer must possess a strong appreciation for the beautiful and 
artistic, and yet, strange to say, we have rarely felt more disap- 
pointed than after examining the two specimens we have named. 
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There is a peculiar spottiness and confusion about them that is 
very unsatisfactory, and the exaggerated effect of attempted 
atmosphere is carried to an extent that causes one to tremble on 
account of the anticipated attack of rheumatism and bronchitis 
from being exposed to such a dense mass of vapour. These 
failings are the more provoking, because they are not only evi- 
dently under the artist’s control, but it is manifest that he is 
capable of better things, as witness for instance his View of 
Knaresborough (No. 67), which is soft, clear, and verging on the 
very opposite extreme of manipulative dexterity, being only so far 
short of failing from over-exposure as to be almost liable to a 
charge of want of vigour; while in the two previously mentioned 
the details in the foreground are unpleasantly hard. This (No. 67) 
is, however, a very charming production, and forms a beautiful 
illustration of our quiet English landscape pictures. It is a great 
pity that one who evidently possesses in an eminent degree the 
artistic ‘element should ‘suffer himself to be led astray by the con- 
ventional mannerisms which we have noticed. We have been 
told that the aqueous-looking atmosphere does not exist in the 
negative, but that it is an effect produced in the printing by what 
has been decried as a “trick.” We do not perceive, by the way, the 
justice of such a designation. If it be a “trick” it is a clever one, 
though in our opinion in the instances cited carried to an un- 
reasonable and detrimental extreme; with somewhat less of 
straining after effect, the operation, whatever it be, might be very 
probably beneficially applied. 

Mr. Dixon Piper contributes many carefully-executed subjects, 
amongst which we admire No. 479, The Old Curiosity Shop at Bury 
St. Edmunds — an illustration that forcibly calls to mind the work 
of that name by Mr. Charles Dickens: we almost expect to see the 
figure of “Little Nell” emerge from the shop door. Another ver 
excellent production by this photographer is No. 178, A Cottage, 
near Ipswich, which is very cleverly treated, though perhaps there 
is in the cottage itself rather too marked a patch of white in the 
composition, which would be improved if this part were « trifle 
deeper in tone. 

Mr. J. Spode has a keen eye for the picturesque, and contributes 
many very exquisite productions. No. 435, Lilleshall Abbey, Salop, 
though a little spotty, is very artistic in treatment. No. 445, 
Goodrich Castle, by the same gentleman, and No. 457, Netley Abbey, 
are perhaps some of his best. 

Mr. Vernon Heath has produced some very nice pictures. 
452, The Cottage Porch, is especially worthy of commendation. 

Mr. Victor A. Prout has very successfully rendered a number of 
interiors, many of them subjects in Westminster Abbey, of which 
Nos. 254, The Cloisters, and 277, The Tomb of Edward III., may be 
taken as fair samples. 

In noticing Mr. Fenton’s works we omitted to mention one with 
which we were specially pleased: No. 304, Altar of the Sodality 
Chapel, Stonyhurst. 

Mr. A. J. Melhuish, of Blackheath, furnishes many interesting 
scenes, amongst which there is one that we have often seen pour- 
trayed before, but never with anything like success until now: we 
allude to No. 330, Black Gang Chine, in the Isle of Wight. The 
fact is that it is a very difficult subject to convert into a pleasing 
picture. 

Messrs. Bisson Fréres, in addition to other subjects, exhibit a 
very effective Panoramic View of Mont Blanc. 

M. Gabriel de Rumine unfortunately sent in his contribution at 
so late a period that there was not a particle of space left 
uncovered on the walls or screens when they arrived, and they are 
consequently hung at the back of the screens, but in so bad a light 
that we could not properly see them either by night or day. 

A similar observation applies to some American photographs, 
which, like the last named, are not mentioned in the catalogue; but 
they have the advantage of not being hung at all, but simply stand 
upon the seat and rest against the screen, so that visitors with 
an inquiring turn of mind can examine them by taking them in 
their hands. ‘They are well worthy of examination, and represent 
scenes materially differing with those with which most people on 
this side of the Atlantic are familiar. 

The screen next the door is devoted principally to stereoscopic 
subjects, of which there are many by Mr. Russell Sedefield that 
have been already noticed in our columns. , Mr. Bedford appears 
also as a producer of stereographs, but we do not think him nearly 
so successful in this branch of photography as in his usual walk, 
most of the specimens exhibited being in our opinion far too hard. 
There is a frame standing on one of the seats containing stereo- 
graphs by Mr. Woodward, of Nottingham, which, though not 
nearly so natty and sightly in the mounting as many others that 
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dre better displayed, possess intrinsic merits far superior, and will 
repay examination. 

We now come to a point in which we take pecuiliar interest—a 
comparison of the results produced by several of the dry processes; 
of which we have in the present collection a very fair exposi- 
tion. Our friend, Mr. Rosling, as usual shines in his manipulation 
of collodio-albumen plates by the original process of M. Taupenot ; 
and in several of his frames of four subjects, one or more by the 
ordinary moist collodion may be noticed, as introduced for com- 
parison. Nos. 4, 19, and 71 are excellent illustrations in Mr. 
Rosling’s happiest manner. The printing of Mr, Rosling’s speci- 
mens is also super-excellent. 

Mr. James Mudd, of Manchester, is also a disciple of the collodio- 
albumen process, and an eminently successful one. His picture, 
which gained the prize medal of the Scotch Society, we have 
already noticed His Moat and Bridge, Chorley Hall, Cheshire (No. 
10), is scarcely less successful, as also No. 224, View from the Cloister 
Window, Fountains Abbey, and No. 424, View in Scardale, Lancashire. 
Those who talk of the hardness of collodio-albumen productions 
should examine those we have just cited, and we have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that they must necessarily admit that hardness is 
not a failing that need ever be incurred when working by this 
process. 

Of Mr. S. Bourne’s specimens (No. 50), by the Fothergill process, 
we have already spoken in favourable terms. 

Mr. Sykes Ward, with his modification of the collodio-albumen, 
is not so successful, most of his pictures exhibiting the peculiar 
brain-like markings in the skies of which some operators complain. 
One specimen, however, his View on the Whanfe (No: 179), is good, 
and free from the defect alluded to. 

Dr. Hill Norris’s process finds favourable illustrators in the per- 
sons of Mr. Melhuish and Mr. A. R. Hamilton (Nos. 113, 329, 347, 
385), &e. : 

The oxymel process has its advocates in Mr. Penny (Nos. 384 
and 420), Mx. Barber (No. 410), Mr. Melhuish (No. 346), Mr. Baynham 
Joues (No. 112), &e. 

It is, however, to the exertions of a lady, Mrs. Verschoyle, that 
we are indebted for illustrations of the largest number of preserva- 
tive processes by any one operator, as shown in Nos. 72, 314, 428, 
&c., which inchide proofs from iegitives by the honey, diy collo- 
dion, and collodio-albumen processes, fairly contrasted. 

The conclusion at which we arrive relative to the results obtain- 
able by the various preservative processes, is—that when properly 
worked each one is capable of yielding first-rate productions, and 
that the choice of any one of them should be rather dependent 
upon the peculiar convenience of each operator, than upon any 
fancied superiority as regards excellence inherent in any one of 
them. 


OMY wedi nd encerallt Fo pem tema ON afl ror 
Practical Justeuctions ov Coloring {hatographs. 
By Aurrep H. WAuu. 

CHAPTER VI. (Continued.) 
DRAPERY. 

If the head has been properly lighted you will find great round- 
ness produced by the folds of the drapery and its gradations of sha- 
dow. which it must be your especial care to preserve. Remember to 
graduate the strength of your high lights and preserve the relative 
intensity of the shadows, deeper shadows being, of course, associ- 
ated with the fainter high lights, except where powerful reflected 
lights moderate their intensity. Keep the more prominent folds 
lightest, that the effect of retiring surfaces may be increased; and 
if the number of folds appears destructive of breadth, judiciously 
omit such as play no important part in the expression of form, or 
texture, and are situated near the larger mass of light. Finding 
that the particular quality and character of drapery is indicated by 
certain peculiarities in the folds, be careful not to destroy their 
effect, You will find small narrow folds have a tendency to angu- 
larity, and larger folds to curves; do not, therefore, give the one 
species a characteristic peculiarity belonging to the other. The 
specilic quality of surface being (as I have said) indicated by pecu- 
liar lights and shadows, and by characteristic folds, you will perceive 
the danger of making any alterations in a good photograph, in 
which all these qualities are displayed in such wonderful perfection. 
However, to assist you in recognising (and consequently presery- 
ing*) these important points, I will just note down a few of their 
peculiarities. 

* The reader will have noticed the constant repetition of this word, purposely intro- 


duced to impress upon his mind a principle which should never be out of the colourist’s 
view, Carefully preserve may indeed be here called my motto. 


CLOTH. ‘ i 

The folds in cloth (being a rather thick and soft material) havé 
much beauty, are broad, rather flat, and greatly Varied in their 
character. ‘The lights, unless where the surface is very glossy; 
are not sttong; will be easily discovered upon the most prominent 
parts, and are very soft in their character. Shining lights will 
be found tracing the channels formed in the hollows between the 
folds, or in their breaks; which lights aré more abrupt than high 
lights, although very nearly as strong. | The reflected lights aré 
weak. Without advocating a servile imitation of various stuffs, } 
certainly think each should be so represented as to leave no doubt 
in the spectator's mind as to what the drapery is really composed 
of. 

SATIN. 

The folds of this material are somewhat conical and are frequently 
broken into crescent-shaped terminations in consequence of its 
stiffness. Its reflected lights are strong, its high lights brilliant 
and well marked, and its shadows seldom very intense, in con- 
quence of the presence of reflected lights of a more than usual 
strength and number. The masses of light and shadow are gener- 
ally very picturesque, and may be judiciously strengthened by a 
proper gradation of the lights, shadows, and reflections, from the 


lighted to the shadowed portions. 
VELVET, : 
being seldom photographed well, demands more attention than 


other surfaces. It is very picturesque when well managed, and is 
so strikingly different from all other materials as to be easily recog- 
nised. The prominent parts are darkest, and the lights are found 
near the edges of the folds, or receding parts, and wherever thé 
undulations of the surface cause the pile to catch a stronger light. 
Velvet being very thick and soft, tlie folds aré massive and rounded 
in their contours and the breaks are more gradual: 

FUR 

is very perfectly displayed in good photographs, and should not 
be destroyed in the colouring. Its character resembles closely 
that of velvet, and the lights are discoverable near, but not so close 
to, the edges, because the surface of hair is more raised and open 
than the pile of the velvet; for the same reason its edges are more 
transparent, and blend imperceptibly with the surface upon which 
it lies. The prominent parts of fur are dark, its reflected lights 
strong, and its folds large. , F . 

I do not think I need offer any further remarks tipoi the stibject 
of drapery here, as you are sure to be correct if you adhere closely 
to the photograph, and duly'consider the nature of the surface to 
be rendered, whether it be rough, smooth, or polished. And thus 
end my remarks upon “touching” photographs. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Watt, Esq., 11, Tus Terrace, Wanworrs. 


An AMATEUR (Rochdale).—The backgrounds you describe may be mere flat washes of 
body colour floated on with a large full brush, or they may be procured in the following 
simple and effective way :— Take crayon in the powder, mix the tint or tints required, 
and rub them in with your finger, adding, blending, and evening up until the result you 
desire is obtained, With regard to the beauty of such clean opaque grounds, you and I 
do not agree, although (per desire, or to meet the demands of undue haste) I sometimes 
finish backgrounds in the way described. Ifthe artist near you uses the chalk-process, 
you will find no difficulty in emulating him; but it is as well to put in the background 
first, as there is some danger of rubbing the chalk over portions of the figure which 
would be of less consequence before, than after colouring. 

G. R.—Varnish is generally adopted for the purpose ; but there is another plan:—Coat 
the surface with rather strong gum-water, apply the powder colours, and afterwards 
wet the back of your picture until the gum dissalyes and fixes the colours. Isinglass dis- 
solved in gin is sometimes used for the same purpose, just as you would the varnish ; andI 
have heard of a solution of white wax being applied in the same way, The whites of dry 
colours are generally prepared from calcareous earths. Flake white would never do, as 
it always darkens if unprotected by oil or varnish. ‘The contractile influence of varnish 
upon powder colours, is the origin of the effect you describe, Try a wealc solution of 
resin in spirits of wine. I cannot enter more fully into the subject upon the ground of 
fairness to others, i 


Ae > 
Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, February 22, 1860. 
Tus first meeting of our Photographic Society for the present year 
was remarkable for an incident which will probably form an era 
in photography. Three observers, situate at a great distance from 
each other, united in calling attention to a peculiarity in the col- 
lodion process which hitherto had passed unnoticed, viz. the pos- 
sibility of obtaining at will, from a collodioned plate, either a 
positive or a negative picture. The first of these observers, Count 
Schouvaloff, describes his process as follows : —The collodion must 
be very feebly iodised, and of a kind that will yield a very weak 
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image. The expostire must be very short, and followed by a de- 
velopment with pytogallic acid so rapid that it can scarcely be 
imagined or suspected that the negative image is in the latent 
state; the plate is then freely washed in a stream of water, so as 
to entirely remove the developing solution; then a small quantity 
of an old nitrate bath is poured over the washed plate, and after 
it has remained a sufficient time it is poured off, and the plate 
shaken so as to remove streaks, ensure a uniform surface, and as 
thin as possible; the plate is then set to drain, placed in a horizontal 
position, and the developing renewed with pyrogallic acid, which 
is allowed to remain some time in contact with the surface. If 
the operation has been well performed, and particularly if the 
riginal coating of collodion is perfectly uniform, the developed 
icture will no longer be a negative, as it would have been if the 
first development had been completed, but a positive picture, in 
which the opaque parts correspond to the opaque portions of 
the model, and the transparent parts to the lights, &c., and 
which may be toned or intensified by means of chloride of gold 
and other analogous agents. The Count adds:—‘I remember to 
have read somewhere that effects of this kind are obtained by 
exposing the collodion to daylight during development. But I am 
quite certain that in my experiments light had nothing to do with 
the result, since I took the greatest precautions in this respect 
without any difference.” 


i Oo 


M. Poitevin, another photogra 


her, whose name must be well 


patented in 1852 an apparatus answering the purpose of Wood- 
ward’s solar camera, ‘This apparatus is vertical: it is composed of 
a parabolic reflector projecting light from the sky, or from a lamp, 
upon the glass plate, and of an optical combination, intended to 
throw an enlarged image of the original upon a sensitive plate. 
M. Bertsch remarked that there was nothing new either in M. 
Quinet’s or Mr. Woodward’s mode of lighting, nor in the principle 
or construction of their cameras. The solar microscope, invented 
in 1738 by Nathaniel Lieberkuhn, of Berlin, and improved by Cuff, 
Appinus, Baker, and Chevalier, differed from these new apparatus 
only in dimensions: the amplifying apparatus and material ar- 
rangement are the same in each. As to its applications, the por- 
traits exhibited by M. Tournachon, jun., and those of Dr. Gontier, 
presented to the Académie in 1849, established the fact that they 


are by no means recent. Saises 
a SE 


Correspondence, 
ASSAYING SILVER AND GOLD RESIDUES. 


To the Epiror. 

Sir, — Since writing to you on the subject of economising alkaline 
chloride of gold toning baths, I have been asked whether the reduced 
material might be reconyerted into chloride of gold without the trouble 
of fusing it into a button? It would undoubtedly be easy to purify 
it by simply pulverising, and digesting for half an hour or so in com- 


known to you in connexion with photo-lithography, states the 
following as the result of his experiments :— 1st, A layer of iodide 
of silver, in presence of nitrate of silver, and exposed to the light, 
is blackened by pyrogallic acid. 2nd, The same exposed layer, 
washed to remove the nitrate of silver, and covered in the dark 
with a solution of iodide of potassium, again washed, and then 
covered with a solution of nitrate of silver, is also blackened by 
pyrogallic acid. 3rd, The very brief action of light upon the pre- 
ceding layer, previously exposed and iodised, removes from it the 
property of being blackened by pyrogallic acid. That understood, 
proceed as follows :—lodise the plate with a weak iodising solution, 
and sensitise in the usual manner; expose the sensitised plate to 
direct light for a few seconds; it does not change in appearance; 
remove the nitrate by copious washing in water; cover the im- 
pressed surface, in the dark, with a solution of iodide of potassium, 
of four grains per hundred; if the surface has become dry, substitute 
the alcoholic for the aqueous solution of this salt; it is on the 
layer thus prepared, in which the nitrate of silver is replaced by 
the iodide of potassium, and which has in consequence lost the 
property of being blackened by pyrogallic acid, that the light is 
made to act. When placed in the camera to receive a direct or 
positive image, the exposure must be three times as long as in an 


mercial muriatic acid diluted with an equal bulk of water. 


This hydro- 


chloric acid is so cheap a substance, that it is not necessary for me to 


fix the minimum quantity which would suffice. 


The best plan would be 


to add enough in the first instance to cover the powder to the depth of 
half an inch, and after a quarter of an hour’s digestion to pour it off and 


put in a fresh quantity. The goldis 


insoluble in hydrochloric acid; but 


the whole of the carbonate and oxide of iron dissolves, forming a yellow 


liquid, which 


is a mixture of proto and perchloride of iron. 


When 


the hydrochloric acid last added ceases to assume a strong yellow 
colour, the iron is all separated, und it remains only to mix nitric acid 


and hydrochloric acid in the proportions for aqua reyia, and to dissolve 


gold by a gentle heat. This part of 


scribed in the back numbers of your Journal—the mode of separating 


iron from the gold being the point to 


he 
he process has been sufficiently de- 


he 


which the question referred. 


A correspondent has sent to me packets containing dried sulphide of 


silver, and also ashes from sensitive 
lected a large quantity, many pound 


cipitating his old fixing baths with 
or that purpose by the operativ 
temporary publication, that in Franc 


nim 


silver by simply deflagrating it wi 
certainly answers the purpose, and i 
be done in the dining room, or at al 


paper. Of the former he has col- 
s in weight, by systematically pre- 
sulphide of potassium, supplied to 
e chemist. I see it stated in a con: 
e they deal with dried sulphide of 
h nitrate of potash. This process 


s so easily performed that it might 


events over the kitchen fire. All 


ordinary negative picture; aft 
in distilled water to remove the 


er exposure, the plate is washed 
excess of iodide of potassium ; it 


hat is necessary is to rub up the black sulphide in a Wedgwood mortar, 
with twice its weight of nitre, and having placed a clay crucible on the 
hot coals, to throw the powder into it, a little at a time. It is not neces- 


is then immersed in a weak bath of nitrate of silver, and treated 
with acidulated pyrogallic acid, which only blackens the parts 
not acted upon by light; we thus obtain a picture in which the 
chiaroscuro is the exact counterpart of nature. The sensitised 
layer covered with iodide may be kept unimpaired some hours before 
exposure, but as the action of the iodide of potassium takes place 
by degrees even in the dark it must not be kept too long. M. 
Poitevin added, that he substitutes lactic acid for acetic acid in the 
preparation of the solution of pyrogallic acid. He sees in his pro- 
cess a means of obtaining direct transparent positives, by which 
proofs in ordinary ink may be printed according to a process 
he has invented. At the meeting he exhibited some stereoscopic 
positives, which, although taken by an inexperienced hand, were 
as good as the positives on albumenised glass, produced by M. 
Ferrier, but so difficult to obtain by his process. 

Much uneasiness is caused to photographers by the law treating 
photographs as engravings and lithographs, and requiring that 
specimens should be deposited with the authorities, as in the case 
of other works of art. It seems to be irapossible to avoid this 
extension of the law, but its application will be attended with 
many difficulties, for the majority of private portraits taken cannot 
be considered as publications, and it will be scarcely possible to 
bring them under that category. 

Our photographers are bringing forward much evidence to show 
that Woodward’s solar camera is not new. M. Quinet claimed the 
priority in adopting the principle upon which that instrument is 
constructed. Many years ago he also claimed the invention of the 
orthoscopic lens; but M. Bertsch reminded the society that this 
form of combination was in use before the date claimed by M. 
Quinet—that he and M. Le Gray had experimented with it without 
thinking it necessary to claim priority of invention. M. Quinet 


sary that the crucible should be red 
een started the heat is maintained 


hot, since when the action has once 
y the deflagration. Free sulphur, 


if present, burns away with a blue flame, and the sulphur contained in 
the sulphide is oxidised by the nitre into sulphuric acid, and remains 
combined with potash in the form of sulphate. It might be anticipated 
hat the silver would be left behind as an oxide of silver; but the affinity 
of silver for oxygen is so slight, that no formation of this compound takes 
place at a high temperature, and the reduction is complete. When the 
combustion is over, the crucible is allowed to cool, and boiling water is 
hen poured into it, which dissolves out all the potash salts, and leaves 
a fine network of metallic silver. This-may be afterwards run into a 
button by sufficiently raising the heat. 

By operating as above described upon one hundred grains of the black 
powder sent to me, I obtained forty-eight grains of metal; and on dis- 
solving the button in pure dilute nitric acid a powder remained, which 
after ignition weighed 13 grains, and consisted of pure gold. The 
presence of so large a quantity of gold in the silver is explained by the 
fact that the precipitated sulphide of silver was obtained from hyposul- 
phite solution which had been used both for toning and fixing, according 
to the old method. And I may take this opportunity of mentioning that 
when such is the case, it is important to add only just enough of the 
sulphide of potassium to throw down the whole of the silver; since, if 
any excess be permitted, the gold will be taken up again in the form of 
a double sulphide of gold and potassium, . 

Your readers will observe that the quantity of real silver in the black 
powder, viz., 48 per cent., was less than might have been anticipated. 
Pure sulphide of silver contains at least 87 per cent. of metal: so that 
it is probable that the residue was not perfectly dry, and also that it con- 
tained uncombined sulphur, and organic matter. 

The ashes of the paper were treated in the same manner as the sul- 
phide; but it occurred to me at first that a little carbonate of potash or 
soda would be needed as a flux for the chloride of silver. Experiment 
showed, however, that nothing of the sort was necessary, and that de- 
flagration with an equal weight of nitre left the silver in a metallic form: 
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in fact, as the ashes of the paper contained unburned carbon, carbonate of 
potash was formed during the deflagration. The metallic silver obtained 
from one hundred grains of the ashes weighed rather more than sixty- 
six grains.—I am, yours, &c., 

King’s College, Feb. 22, 1860, F. HARDWICH. 

=~ 
ROCK INSCRIPTIONS WANTED ! 
To the Evrror. 

Sir, —In the concluding paragraph of No. 18 of the “Notes of a 
Photographic Tour in the Holy Land,” the dashing author looks forward 
with anxious interest to the next batch of Photographic Journals. 

I beg to suggest that the publisher should inclose a Bible in the parcel, 
and draw the attention of the sprightly author, and his friend “John,” 
to the seventeenth chapter of the First Book of Kings, in connexion with 
page 50 of the Journal for February 15th. 

Although he says very little of the pictures that he has taken, they 
will, no doubt, be exhibited on his return; and I hope to see one of that 
most interesting relic, the barrel of meal, or the cruse of oil, which 
Hlijah’ cave to the widow of Zarephath. The history does not make 
mention of the caravan of camels, loaded with flour and oil, which accom- 
panied the prophet from the brook Cherith; but your lively friend may 
have met with some traditionary account ot, perhaps, rock inscription 
relating the circumstance. 

A photograph of such an inscription would be invaluable. It would 
not merely furnish a facsimilé for the Journal, but could not fail to draw 
in its train an incalculable amount of learned correspondence. 

Lam, yours, &c., 
A CONSTANT READER OF YOUR EXCELLENT JOURNAL. 

P.S.— The tourist should have been furnished with one of Mr. Skaif’s 
pistol cameras, which would have served quite as well as a revolver, to 
frighten robbers ; and we should then have had an authentic picture of 
the chief, taken in the act of falling from his horse at the sight of a pistol 
barrel: the countenance and general expression would have been a study 
for painters. 

nga 
VARYING THE FOCUS OF A PORTRAIT COMBINATION. 
To the Epiror. 

Srr,—Although but little acquainted with optical matters, I read with 
much interest Mr. Grubb’s excellent paper ‘On the Optical Centre” of 
compound lenses, in No. 112 of your Journal, and, in doing so, an idea 
struck me, that the result of his demonstrations, when completed, may 
enable photographers who cannot afford large and expensive lenses to see 
a way of altering their small ones, by the substitution of a longer focus 
back lens, to get larger pictures when they may want them. Lengthen- 
ing the focus of their combinations, and, consequently, enlarging the 
size of their pictures without enlarging the aperture of their lens, 
would, of course, make it slower; but would the practical effect be to 
injuriously affect the quality of the photographic impression on the sen- 
sitised plate? and, if so, in what way? Perhaps you, or some of your 
readers, will be kind enough to answer this query in the Journal, and 
thus oblige, VERDANT GREEN, AND MANY MORE. 

Aberdeen, 21st February, 1860. 

[The plan suggested is not practically available, because the cost 
would be nearly as great as for making a new entire lens, while the 
result would be very inferior. 

There are, however, two methods already in use that meet the deside- 
ratum to some extent : — first, the substitution of an achromatic concave 
for the back lens of the combination, thus converting it into an “ ortho- 
scopic ;”’ and, second, the introduction of a smaller achromatised concave 
between the existing lenses, as first practised by Mr. Archer, and at 
present in common use in Derogy’s lenses. This latter arrangement is 
the one which we think will meet the requirements mentioned in your 
private note.—Ep. ] 


ae 


SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 
To the Eprror. 

Sm,— When an Englishman has a grievance he writes to The Times : 
when photographers are in difficulties they write to l'un Bririsu Jour- 
NAL o¥ PHoToGRapuy, and the courteous editor answers all their inquiries, 
and sets them right. 

Now, sir, I, in common with many photographic operators, have a 
grievance. It is this:—my health is in danger, from constant confinement 
in the operating room, in an atmosphere almost saturated with ether, and 
loaded with the gases common to such places, and this, too, all the year 
round, nine or ten hours a day, without change of scene or the slightest 
variation in the routine. Do you wonder, sir, that, under such circum- 
stances, photographs are not always artistic? 

My object in writing to you is this: —to obtain your adyocacy for the 
Saturday or weekly half-holiday for the operators of the city. The advan- 
tages both to employer and employed are so obvious as to need no argu- 
ment; and I think a few words from you would accomplish a work for 
which you would deserve and receive the everlasting gratitude of all con- 
nected with our art. Linclose my name for your private satisfaction, 
and beg to subscribe myself AN OVER-WORKED OPERATOR, 

London, February 10, 1860. 

We quite concur in the advisability of the movement here advocated. 
We know well the depressing effect arising from constantly inhaling the 


fumes of ether, to say nothing of the prussie acid from the cyanide of 
potassium. 

We have no doubt that a weekly half-holiday would be a real advantage 
in the long run to both employers and employed. The particular day 
selected is of no consequence: let that day be chosen that is generally 
found to be least occupied. We verily believe that all would be gainers 


by the arrangement.—Ep.} 
tae 


PRESERVATIVE CASES FOR POSITIVE PAPER. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—I inclose a scrap of paper, which was printed on Saturday 
last, the 11th inst., and which was sensitised on the 12th October last. 
It is part of a lot put in one of my preservative cases at the last men- 
tioned date. The print contains no pure whites, but the colour of the 
back affords good evidence of keeping.—I am, yours, &c., 

Glasgow, 13th February, 1860. WM. CHURCH, Jun. 


[The print sent is as perfect as if the albumenised paper had been used 
within a few hours from the time of sensitising, instead of being kept for 
nearly four months. ‘There is not a vestige of discolouration.—Hp. | 


oer ae 
WAXED-PAPER PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sirn,—Having some idea of commencing the waxed-paper process, 
which is, I think, the most convenient one for a traveller, would you be 
kind enough to inform me, in your next issue, what is the best work ou 
that process, and likewise whether it is one in which I am likely to 
succeed ?—I am, yours, &c., Ss. M. 

Liverpool, Feb. 20, 1860. 

[We have read with much pleasure a little pamphlet on the waxed-paper 
process, translated from the French, by Mr. How, and published by 
Knight & Co., of Foster Lane. The formule there given will un- 
doubtedly produce pictures of a superior quality, and we think you could 
not do better than give it a‘careful trial.—Ep.] 

= Pemeecares 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AMATEUR (Leeds),.—A single combination. 

C. B.—Consult our replies in No. 110. 

A—M,— Aqua regia is a mixture of hydrochloride and nitric acids. 

8. M. 8.—India rubber solution is a capital vehicle for mounting your proofs. 

Bratus.—‘‘ Contentment is better than riches.”” Need we say more ? 

SIMPLE: ‘You have spoiled your toning bath. Let well alone in future. 

M. A.—It is probable that you used hard water. Take boiled rain, if you cannot pro- 
cure distilled, water next time. 

Newton,—Save all your washings containing nitrate of silver of course, and convert 
the solution into chloride by the addition of a solution of common salt. 

Tmton.— Why not apply to the secretary ? He will most probably be able tofind some 
one who knows you personally. 

T. A. P, — Murray & Heath, Piccadilly, London, have lately introduced a very handy 
portable sink for a tent or developing box. 

Sam.—Apply for a price list, enclosing a penny stamp, and you will get the information 
sought, 

Mary J—-—.—You can procure gloves of india rubber, and then you need not fear to 
stain your fingers. See reply to “ Enquirer,” 

EnQuiRrer.— We have ascertained that the gauntlets about which you enquired are to 
be had at No. 58, Charing Cross, London, 

T. M. (Manchester).—A four-inch landscape lens would be too large. One of two and 
a quarter or two and a half inches diameter would be ample. 

BRISBANE. — We have great hopes of the process recently introduced by M. Poitevin. 
We hope to have more to communicate thereon in a future number. 

8. N. M. (Bembridge).—We are not quite certain that we have interpreted your initials 
correctly, Apply to Frith d Hayward, Reigate, and we have no doubt that your want will 
be supplied. 

GronrcE Harpon.—We haye never before heard of such an instrument as you describe : 
had we done so and noticed it, we should have done so simply to point out its absurdity. 
It is ¢mpossible to obtain stereoscopic effects from single pictures. 

T. R.—We thiuk if you were to work upon paper prepared as indicated in some of Dr. 
Maddox's recent communications, you would accomplish your object. Send a stamped 
directed envelope, and we will enclose you a specimen received from that gentleman. 

Bosu ! (Reigate).—Your signature is a little obscure, but looks like what we have given. 
Your proposed communication would scarcely be appropriate to ow columns. ‘Try the 
contemporary you quote. 
vou ought to have known better than to fall into such a palpable trap, 
Valuable recipes are not given for a few postage stamps. The amount laid out in a 
good manual would have supplied you with a dozen far better than that you have 
received. 

AMATEUR (London).—The sum you have named is not much more than half what 
would be requisite to procure the best, but you will get very good of any of the makers 
youhave mentioned. Perhaps the third on your list will answer your purpose best; we 
have frequently purchased articles of that dealer, and found them good. 

STEREOGRAPHS.—We have several sets of these productions to notice, and beg the kind 
indulgence of the artists for our delay, which has arisen partly from want of space, but 
chiefly from a serious attack of illness, which precluded the possibility of working at so 
laborious an occupation. 

Rey. ', K.—We fear that some of the back numbers to which you allude are now out 
of print. The toning processes mentioned are to be found at pages 4, 74, 175, and 282 of 
our last volume. We cannot, however, meet your views better than by referring you to 
an excellent paper by Mr. Hughes on the subject about which you inquire, which paper 
appears in the present number. 

RecEIvED.—J. Jones, W. B., B. F. 5 

»", Again a plethora of matter compels us to leave over numerous interesiing articles 
in type, among which are a Notice of the Architectural Photographic Association’s 
Exhibition, and “‘ Notes of a Photographic Tour in the Holy Land. No. XTY.” 


«FP All Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, &c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GAORGK SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Ttise, London, N. 

All ApyertiseMents and Lerrers on the Business of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Puntasanr, 32, Casile Street, Liverpool. 
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In a recent report of a meeting of the Birmingham Photogra- 
phic Society, it is recorded that Mr. Osborn mentioned the 
singular fact that a dry sensitised-collodionised plate, prepared 
by Dr. Hill Norris’s process, after having been exposed to light, 
could be restored to a sensitive condition by being submitted to 
the action of the vapour of acetic acid. We do not perceive 
the rationale of the phenomenon ; but that the fact is as stated 
we have no doubt, seeing that we have also the corroborative 
evidence of Mr. Hardwich, who at our request kindly tested the 
point. We should be glad, however, to learn from Mr. Osborn 
whether he has found the operation practically useful, as Mr. 
Hardwich is scarcely impressed with the idea of its being so, 
having found a plate thus treated to require a long exposure for 
the second latent impression, and also to develope with an im- 
mense number of minute transparent spots, which were not found 
on plates prepared at the same time, and with the same collodion, 
but not acted upon by the acetic acid. It isa matter that, in our 
opinion, certainly deserves further investigation: there are few 
well-established phenomena which cannot be turned to some 
account. 


We find that the time has arrived when it has become requi- 
site for us to make a few comments upon a lens that has 
-been for some months before the public, and upon which we 
have hitherto maintained a strict silence. The objective to 
which we allude is that named by its inventor, Mr. Sutton, of 
Jersey, the Panoramic Lens; and our abstinence from any earlier 
notice of it will be readily understood by those of our readers 
who have observed the insults to which we have been subjected 
by that individual in his capacity as editor of a contemporary 
publication —insults so gross that we have not deemed them 
worthy of remark, and to which we should not even now have 
made any allusion but as accounting for our apparent neglect of 
a matter that might be considered as of interest to photographers 
generally. All those who are acquainted with us personally, 
and many more who know us only by reputation, will be aware 
that the above-named considerations are not likely to influence 
us in the smallest degree in rendering what we believe to be 
strict justice in any observations that we find it necessary to 
make. Without further preface, therefore, we proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers such particulars as we have gathered, and to 
express, in reply to several inquiries that we have received, such 
opinions as we entertain with regard to the lens in question. 
The panoramic lens, which we have inspected at the estab- 
lishment of the authorised manufacturer, Mr. Cox, of Skinner 
Street, Snowhill, and more recently at a meeting of the Pho- 
tographic Society, consists of a sphere of glass made in two 
hemispheres, with a water-tight fitting, and having a centrical 
spherical hollow space which, when the lens is in use, is filled 
with distilled water—thus forming a sphere of water within the 
sphere of glass, both having a common centre, the diameters of 
the two spheres being approximately as about one to two—that is 
to say, the glass being two inches in diameter has a central aper- 
ture of about one inch. ‘The whole of the central opening 


is not, however, employed as the aperture of the lens: the water- 
tight fitting, before mentioned, projecting into the water, is made 
to act as a diaphragm, which reduces the aperture to a little 
more than three-eighths of an inch; and in addition to this an 
arrangement is introduced, which is termed by the inventor an 
equalising stop, and which consists of three or five plates radiat- 
ing towards the centre of the combination, but leaving the 
centre unimpeded, the object of which is to equalise the amount 
of light transmitted by the lens, whether the rays pass through 
it perpendicularly or obliquely to the diaphragm. 

Tt will of course be perceived that, by the arrangement above 
described, the axis of all pencils of rays, whether oblique or 
not, pass through the centre of the combination, and that the 
foci of very distant objects are situated on a spherical surface, 
having the centre of the lens also for its centre. 


The angular extent of field intended to be covered is 120 
degrees; but, inasmuch as such an extent would be totally 
useless in one of the two directions — that is, vertically— 
and that a surface of such extent of a spherical form would be 
inapplicable for any useful purpose, the inventor of the lens has 
substituted for a segment of a narrow spherical zone one of a 
cylindrical form, trusting that the more general proximity of 
objects in the foreground of a subject to be delineated will (by 
their posterior conjugate foci being thus necessarily farther 
removed from the lens than those of the distant objects falling 
centrically) compensate for the departure from the strict theo- 
retical form of surface upon which the sensitive film should be 
found. It consequently follows that the plates upon which 
negatives are taken by the panoramic lens must be bent into 
the form of one-third part of a cylindrical zone, the dimensions 
being 6 x 15 in,, or in about that proportion. 

We believe that the preceding description includes all the 
peculiarities of the lens: the camera and other apparatus are of 
course modified to suit the requirements of the lens, that is to 
say, with backs to receive curved plates, and with baths and 
cleaning boards, printing-frames, é&c., of a like character. 

So far as we are aware the lens thus constructed is novel: 
it is certainly ingenious—the equalising stop especially so, and 
unquestionably does credit to the inventive faculties of its pro- 
jector. It is therefore by no means surprising that he should 
expect great things from it—that he should regard it with a 
sanguine eye—be “to its faults a little blind’”’—and yaunt its 
qualifications in language not a little hyperbolical. All this is very 
natural, and we will therefore refrain altogether from criticising 
too closely the assertions made in the enthusiasm of the moment. 

We fear, however, that instead of the panoramic lens being 
destined to supersede every other lens at present in use, as its 
projector so fondly imagines, on the contrary, its employment 
will be of a very limited character, and we shall of course 
adduce our reasons for arriving at this conclusion. We 
may first, however, remark, that we have seen the specimen 
print forwarded by Mr. Sutton to Dr. Diamond, and also very 
narrowly serutinised the negative itself, which latter, he says, 
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is as good as he can produce with the panoramic lens. We are 
quite ready to admit that the print alluded to does not do jus- 
tice to the negative, and that a much better one might be ob- 
tained from it. Having said this much, we now proceed to 
remark upon the negative. This we find but moderately sharp 
even for distant objects, and that only in about the central 
third part of the negative, which does not therefore exceed an 
angle of 40 degrees, the two lateral third parts being not in 
good focus, while the bulk of the foreground is very indistinct 
and quite out of focus. A very little consideration would of 
course lead us to expect that this should be the case; for not 
only does the correction for spherical aberration appear to be 
limited to reducing greatly the effective aperture, but there 
is no provision whatever for focussing: only those objects that 
are beyond a certain distance in front of the lens can be in 
tolerably correct focus for the central zone, while every other 
part must be delineated just as chance directs, It is contended 
by the patentee, that a portion of any subject, with ordinary 
lenses, must be out of focus more or less. This is true; but 
when a plane is the surface of delineation, the operator has the 
choice as to what part he shall focus upon specially,—and a most 
important point it is upon which to exercise the judgment. 

The next feature to which we turn our attention is the 
asserted absolute freedom from distortion claimed for the perfor- 
mance of this lens. On this point we refer to another 
article in the present number, on “ Perspective and Distor- 
tion ;” and we will merely remark, that had only a tolerable 
“panoramic effect’’ been claimed, we should not have thought it 
necessary to point out the defect that undoubtedly exists as 
regards distortion. 

The plates of glass employed with each lens must be bent to 
one particular curve, and this requirement, apart from any diffi- 
culties of manipulation—which by the way Mr. Sutton says do 
not exist—is such a formidable obstacle to the general adoption 
of the panoramic lens, that few persons would be likely to 
encounter it. Not only would the cost of glass be enormously 
increased, but the difficulty of obtaining a supply, under most 
circumstances, would deter many from adopting the curved 
plates. 

The difficulties of coating curved plates, é&c., are not only made 
light of, but absolutely ignored, We think that here Mr. 
Sutton will perceive his error on reflection; for he cannot seri- 
ously mean to assert that it is not more difficult to coat a cylin- 
drical surface properly than a plane one. ‘To ignore difficulties 
is not a promising way of conquering them; and it is not 
enough to say “that it ean readily be done by using alcoholic 
collodion.” Whatever may be the relative merits of ordinary 
and alcoholic collodion, it is not an easy thing to make any 
experienced photographer abandon the collodion with which he 
has been used to work. 

We are convinced that there is increased difficulty in all the 
operations of cleaning the plates, coating them with collodion, 
developing and printing from them — reasons quite sufficient, 
particularly when taken with others previously mentioned, to 
prevent the bulk of photographers from casting aside their 
existing lenses in favour of this new one. Could it be shown 
that the real advantages were such as are so ostentatiously 
claimed, some photographers doubtless would take the trouble 
to conquer the manipulative difficulties; but, even then, we are 
of opinion that they would form but a small minority. In con- 
clusion, we have again to remark that, while we fully appreciate 
the ingenuity of the contrivance, we consider that it is not des- 
tined to effect the revolution contemplated by its contriver. 


Ir is with much pleasure that we feel called upon to announce 
the successful formation of a new Photographic Society in 
Scotland, a report of the first ordinary meeting of which will 
be found in the usual division of our present number, under the 
name adopted by the promoters—‘“ The City of Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Photographic Society.” 


We are able sincerely to congratulate the members upon their 
very judicious selection of a President in the person of Mr. 
Kibble, a gentleman who possesses theoretical as well as 
practical acquaintance with the details of our art in no common 
degree; and we have much satisfaction in recognising several of 
the names amongst those of the office-bearers and council. The 
new society has our best wishes for a prosperous and useful career. 

eee BE 
PERSPECTIVE AND DISTORTION. 
By THomas Gross, M.R.I1.A. 


Ir occurs to me that a short chapter on perspective may not be 
without its use at the present moment. I do not say that a long 
one would not be useful: there are some points in perspective 
which ought to be better understood. For the present, having a 
definite point in view, I shall, in progressing towards the same, 
ayoid, so far as practicable, all complicated questions. 

A. picture (by which general term I propose to indicate an out- 
line drawing, a finished painting, a photograph, &c.) can, strictly 
speaking, give a correct perspective view of a subject only from 
one point of sight; and for ordinary cases the plane or flat surface 
is at once the most convenient and desirable for adoption, having, 
together with other advantages, this important one, viz., that it is 
the one which produces a minimum amount of distortion for a given 
amount of displacement of the eye from the point of sight. In other 
words, pictures in general (I exclude, for example, such as neces- 
sarily embrace a circle round the spectator) suffer less distortion 
by the displacement of the eye from the true point of sight if 
projected upon a plane surface rather than upon any other which 
can be devised. Hence the general adoption of the plane whenever 
such is practicable. 

Calling the preceding my first proposition, my second is capable 
of much easier proof, while it in no respect depends upon the first 
for its correctness. It is as follows:— 

That a correct perspective picture can be produced for a given 
point of sight upon a surface of any form, provided such surface do 
not return within itself (or overlap) to the eye at the point of sight. 
Thus, the surface of representation may be flat, spherical, cylin- 
drical, or irregular. Moreover, it is not required that the point of 
sight shall be symmetrical with the surface of delineation, though 
it is generally convenient tohave it so. This is shown in Fig. 1, 

3 ke where the curved line 

x A B represents indiffer- 

2 ently a section of a cy- 

va lindric or spherical sur- 

< o face of delineation (which 

we shall suppose to be 

transparent and non-re- 

fracting) ; P the point of 

sight which is here placed 

A P IB neither in the axis of, or 

in any way symmetric 

with A B.; 1P,2P, &c., rays proceeding from the several points of 

a distant object through the transparent medium A B to the point P. 

Now, if we suppose that the several rays 1P, 2P, &c., in passing 

through the medium A B, leave each their impression thereon, then 

an eye placed at P would find the images (so impressed) to coincide 

in direction with the respective parts of the object, and, ergo, to 

forma true perspective delineation of the same; for that which forms 

an outline on the retina of the eye perfectly similar to that of the 

original object must give a true perspective thereof, and this is 

effected under the circumstances described, irrespective of the shape 
of the medium or surface A B. 

My next proposition is simply the converse of the preceding, 
viz., that having obtained a correct perspective delineation on a 
curved surface (whether by drawing, photography, &c.,) for any 
assumed position or distance of P (the point of sight), the same will 
not give a correct perspective to an eye placed at any other point, 
while the greater (i.e. the deeper) the curvature of the surface of 
delineation, the greater will the distortion be for any given amount 
of displacement of the eye from the true point of sight. It is pro- 
bably unnecessary to stop to prove the correctness of this. 

We have now arrived pretty close to the point which it is the 
more immediate object of this communication to treat on. I 
may of course be in error as to the opinion generally held with 
regard to this point; but it would appear from what has been 
lately put forward, as also from individual opinion privately ex- 
pressed, that a very general error prevails with respect to it. In 
short, it would seem that a general impression exists that if we 
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project or delineate, graphically or photographically, upon the 
surface of a cylindric segment a subject, in such manner that to an 
eye placed at some point in the axis of the cylinder the picture 
affords to the eye a true perspective of the original, we may either 
by unfolding (flattening out) the cylindric segment, or by copying 
from the cylindric picture and flattening out the copy, produce a 
picture which, in this its flattened state, will give a true perspec- 
tive of the original to an eye placed at some definite point in front 
of the same. 

_Let it not _be supposed that Iam going to be over-precise or over- 
nice here. Where the angle of view is small, say 30 or, perhaps, 40 
degrees — that is to say, 15 to 20 degrees on each side of the axis 
(or centre of the picture)— we may convert the surface on which 
a picture is depicted from a cylindric or spherical surface of moderate 
curvature to a plane, or reverse these operations, without incurring 
any serious amount of distortion ; but a proposal having lately been 
made, as I understand, to take pictures (photographs) on a cylin- 
dric segment of 120 degrees, and to obtain from these, by photo- 
graphic means, pictures upon a plane free from distortion, it becomes 
a matter of some interest to investigate the practicability of the 
proposal. 

In our present state of knowledge there appear to be just two 
ways in which the most sanguine imagination can hope to accom- 
plish this :— one by the aid of a lens; the other“by the process of 
ordinary photographic printing. 

Commencing with the consideration of the former, I shall suppose 
that, having procured a panoramic lens of, say eight inches focus, 
with the required curved glasses, &c., we obtain a curved nega- 
tive, including an angle of view of 120 degrees; and that we next 
proceed to copy this negative by the aid of (of course) a panoramic 
lens, in the proportion of two to one, on a@ flat surface. The first 
thing which must here strike us is, that our eight-inch tens will not 
effect this; in fact a copying lens is required for each proportion of 
original and copy. In the case assumed, the focus (principal) of the 
copying lens must be five and one-third inches, which will give con- 
jugate foci of eight and sixteen inches, as required. This second 
lens being procured and placed in the axis of the cylindric negative, 
would afford a picture or image of the same in the required proportion 
of two to one, but, unfortunately for the scheme, only on a curved 
surface of the proportionate radius (here of sixteen inches). This is 


FIG. 3, 
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FIG. 2. 


where © is the centre of the lens, NN section of the 
curved negative, PP section of the segment on which the lens would 
form an image of NN; while to form a distinct image on the plane 
indicated by the line A B, the lens should be at once five and one-third 
inches focus for the central rays, and six and four-tenth inches focus 
for the extreme lateral ones. Inced hardly say that to suppose such 
alens as possible of construction is too absurd to be entertained for 
a moment; while if we attempt to accommodate matters by placing 
the copying lens out of the centre of curvature of the curved nega- 
tive, we'getfa bravely-distorted picture. 

To gum up the resources of copying by the lens — 

1. We may obtain a picture on a flat surface free from dis- 
tortion, but unbearably indistinct. 

2. We may obtain a picture (also) on a flat surface tolerably* 
distinct, but greatly distorted. 

3. We may produce (but only on surfaces the curvature of 
which is in strict accordance with the circumstances) pictures 
similar in size, outline, and projection, to what would be ob- 
tained on similarly curved surfaces by using, in the first in- 
stance, a lens of the required focus. 

And of these three resources I shall here observe that while the first 
and second appear to be of no practical use, the third places 
us no nearer than we were without it to the obtaining of a true 
perspective picture on a flat surface. 

Turning now to the consideration of the second proposed 
method, viz., that of copying from the cylindric 
negative by the ordinary photographic printing 
process, the investigation of which is the chief 
end of this communication, I shall best explain 


shown in Fig. 2, 
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Fig. 4 is a ground plan or section of the 


my view of the inevitable result by the aid of 
a triple diagram. 
Fig. 8 represents an undistorted front view of 
a long range of building, divided, vertically, into 
equal spaces, by lines numbered from the centre 
~ (0) towards either end, p p representing the height 
of the line of sight. 


FIG. 4. 


B 


same through the horizontal plane of sight 
(fig. 3, p p). : 

The line A CB corresponds in length with 
Fig. 3, and is similarly divided and number- 
ed. P is the point of sight, placed centrally 
opposite to A B, and to which A B subtends 
60 degrees on either side of the perpen- 
dicular P C. 

Let the line A C B be also considered as 
representing the position of a transparent 
vertical plane, through which the building 
(Fig. 8) is seen from the point P, and let 
T ‘I’ I” represent the position of several 
transparent cylindric surfaces, placed vertically, 
coinciding, with the point P. 

Then will the several diagonal lines or secants a bc, &c., in 
their contacts with the transparent plane A CB, and with the 
several concentric segments T T’ T”, show the respective places 
where corresponding points will be found for each of these surfaces. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to mention that the several cylindric 
segments being placed concentric, the projection on any one will 
be the same, except in size, with the rest. Selecting then that 
segment which touches the transparent plane at C, we find from 
the diagram that, while equal horizontal spaces (in the object) are 
indicated on the plane A B by equal spaces, the same are, on the 
segment © D, indicated by spaces widely differing. In short, we | 


and with their axes 


he arce of the several 


substitute, in using the cylindric projection, t 
is 1, 02, &. 


triangles OP 1, C P 2, &c., for their tangents 
FIG. 5. 


* Only a narrow horizontal band can, under any circumstances, be expected to be 


distinct. 
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These arcs are represented in due proportion by the vertical lines 
0 to 6, Fig. 5. To complete the projection we must now find the 
lengths for these several lines, above and below the line of sight. 

Vertical lines (in the object) being represented in both the plane 
and cylindric projections by vertical lines, we have a law common 
to both cases for ascertaining their length, viz. :— 

Multiply the height of the object by the fraction which repre- 
sents the proportion which the distance of the surface of representa- 
tion from the centre P bears to the distance of the object from the 
same, or ‘ 


hea oa 
For example: suppose the height of the object to be 400 inches, 
the central distance — viz., from P to C, Fig. 5—800 inches, and 


from P to the transparent surface 8 inches, then 
8 
400 x 


800 
4 inches 

Taking for another example the extreme point of the object (sub- 
tending 60 degrees to the vertical P C), we find its distance to be 
double that of PC; so that 

ly = em 
1600 
2 inches 
and by calculating the lengths of the remaining five lines of our 
diagram, we obtain the projection shown at Vig. 4. 

It will be seen that I have treated this part of the subject inde- 
pendent of the presence of a lens; but it may also be seen that, 
provided the lens (as stated of the panoramic) converges the rays 
without deflecting the pencils, then it is perfectly immaterial to the 
accuracy of our deductions whether the investigation is conducted 
by considering the several axialrays as they pass through a surface 
before arriving at the centre P, or as they pass through the same 
surface similarly placed behind P, and after having passed through 
the same. 

In order that the photographer may understand what he may 
expect in the way of perfection or distortion by adopting a certain 
course, I recommend a comparison of Figs. 3 and 4. Let him sup- 
pose that, desiring to take an undistorted view of a building or 
range of buildings, the length and height, &c., of which are in pro- 
portion to the diagram Fig. 3, he takes a negative (the object sub- 
tending an angle of 120 degrees) on a cylindric surface, and then 
having printed a positive from the same by superposition, he unfolds 
or flattens out the positive. Now, Fig. 3 being assumed to be 
an undistorted view of the object, Fig. 4 is the panoramic. 

Since writing the foregoing, a case has occured to me which 
affords a striking illustration of the effect of changing the figure of 
a surface of representation, on which a perspective delineation had 
previously been impressed. F t at : : 

A picture of the interior of a circular building being projected 
upon a cylindric surface from a point of sight in its axis—the 
centres of curvature and point of sight befmg all symmetric — this 
picture, on being unfolded or flattened into a plane, will be a true 
perspective front, or direct view of a perfectly straight line range of 
building; and (conversely) if we project upon a plane a true perspec- 
tive front view of a long straight range of building, and bend it into 
a cylindric segment, it will, to an eye placed in the centre of cur- 
vature, and in the original plane of sight, present the effect and 
true perspective of a cylindric interior. This rather striking meta- 
morphosis, which I am not aware of having been previously noticed, 
may prove, on occasion, of essential help to the artist ; but I mention 
it here chiefly as being one of the many proofs which can be adduced 
of the absurdity of assuming that what is true perspective on a 
cylinder viewed from a definite point, is when unfolded, a true per- 
spective of the same subject viewed on a plane. 

eeeneries Se Gn eeee ena 

ON THE MANUFACTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLLODION. 
By T. F. Harpwics. 
(Read at the Meeting of the London Photographic Society, 6th March, 1860.1 

Tu manufacture of photographic collodion could not be described in a 
paper of the ordinary length, without omitting many important points, 
and treating others in a superficial manner. Iam, therefore, compelled 
to make a demand upon your patience, but will do all that lies in my 
power to assist the comprehension of the subject, by dividing it into 
separate portions. To commence, then, with the chemicals which are 
used in the manufacture of collodion. : 

1. The Cotton.—For sometime after I began this process, [ purchased 
cotton of Messrs. Hutton & Co., of No. 6, Newgate Street, City, without 


h = 


400 x 


knowing anything of its manufacture, excepting that it was the finest 
quality procurable, and cost two shillings per pound. Afterwards, how- 
ever, I thought it better to procure a variety of samples of cotton wool of 
different growths, which I was enabled to do by the assistance of a friend, 
who sent some fourteen or fifteen packets, grown in America, Madras, 
South Sea Islands, &c., and ranging in price from fourpence halfpenny 
to fourteen pence per pound. Having prepared the nitrosulphuric acid 
in the manner presently to be indicated, and found by trying it with the 
ordinary cotton that it was of the correct strength, I divided it out into 
equal measures, and immersed about nine or ten of the most charac- 
teristic of the cottons. The result was a failure in every case, the 
material being in a great measure dissolved by the acid. None of these 
cottons had undergone any cleansing, and therefore, although many of 
them appeared sufficiently white and pure, it appeared desirable to try 
the effect of boiling in a weak alkaline ley. The process proved more 
successful than I anticipated, and enabled me to prepare pyroxyline from 
a sample of cotton which was otherwise immediately disintegrated and 
reduced to pulp by the action of the acid. Evidently the cotton fibre is 
encased by a film of some resin, which the alkali converts into a soap, and 
removes in a soluble form. Supposing this resin to be left upon the 
cotton, it resists for a little time the action of the nitrosulphuric acid, 
and much squeezing with the glass rods is required to wet the cotton and 
make it imbibe the fluid: bubbles of air are entangled at first, and can- 
not easily be expelled, but almost immediately afterwards an evolution 
of red fumes takes place, and the fibre is destroyed by oxidation. On the 
other hand, with the cotton which has been previously treated with 
dilute potash, there is no difficulty whatever in making it absorb the 
acid; it sucks up the liquid like a sponge, and remains nearly unaltered 
in appearance during the whole time of the digestion. 

I cannot say that I have invariably pursued the plan of cleansing the 
commercial cotton wool by boiling in a weak alkali, since I was not at 
first aware of the importance of so doing. When, however, I observed 
the effect of the potash upon the raw material, I at once applied it to the 
commercial cotton, and with manifest advantage, for I now obtain at 
least fifteen per cent. more in weight of pyroxyline, and secure greater 
uniformity in every other respect. Hyen from the finest qualities of the 
wool, traces of soluble matter are extracted by potash, sufficient to im- 
part a strong yellow colour to the alkaline liquid, and which, if permitted 
to remain, would deoxidise that portion of the nitric acid immediately in 
contact with the fibre, and so far weaken it as to insure the immediate 
solution of a part of the cotton. 

It is always desirable to simplify a chemical process, when it can be 
done with impunity; but at present I am disposed to recommend this 
alkaline treatment of the cotton, since in purchasing the finest qualities 
previously, in quantities of twelve pounds at a time, I did not find them 
to correspond, which I now think may have been due to the greater or 
ess perfection of the cleansing process ; and without doubt the percent- 
age gain in weight on converting the cotton into pyroxyline, has been 
greater and more uniform since the preliminary treatment with a dilute 
alkali was adopted. 

The cotton which I use is of American growth, but not always from 
he same State, since it appears that the manufacturer is guided, in 
making his purchases, by the varying price of the market. This cotton 
is sent out in packets of one pound each, which I divide into quarters, 
and boil each quarter gently for two hours, in a solution of two ounces 
of potash (at 2s. 6d. per pound) to a gallon of water. The mass is then 
ifted out, and well squeezed in repeated changes of water for about 
wenty minutes, after which it is spread out to dry. The assistant to 
whom this preliminary part of the process is intrusted receives full 
directions to remove the whole of the potash, and to disturb the fibre of 
he cotton as little as possible, since if it become knotted and twisted 
he action of the nitric acid will be interfered with. 

It may, perhaps, be suggested that the potash is likely to exercisé a 
chemical or modifying action on the fibre of the cotton; but I do not 
think that it has any such effect when used in dilute solution, and for a 
comparatively short time, as I advise. I formerly believed that a pro- 
onged digestion in a somewhat stronger potash might by degrees affect 
he cellulose, and produce more or less of that condition which we see in 
old and rotten calico, as compared with the new material; but there 
need be no apprehension of this in the process above described, because 
cotton fabrics which have been weakened by wear and repeated washings 
become more easily soluble in nitrosulphuric acid; whereas the cotton 
wool, by boiling in weak alkali, is rendered less soluble in the acids. I 
think it right, however, to mention that the use of the potash is a recent 
improvement, none of the collodion tested by the committee having been 
prepared from cotton so treated. 

2. Lhe Sulphuric Acid.—tI have not derived any advantage from using 
the pure sulphuric acid, but have found the commercial acid sufficiently 
good for the purpose. The strength is a little variable, and therefore it 
is better to take the specific gravity of several samples, and to select the 
strongest. Sulphate of lead and bisulphate of potash are mentioned as 
impurities of commercial oil of vitriol; but I never detect the latter in 
any samples which are sent to me, and very seldom the former; from 
which I infer that the great and increasing demand for oil of vitriol in the 
arts has led to a gradual improvement in its manufacture. Traces of 
nitric acid are usually present in the commercial acid, but not to an extent 
likely to interfere with the preparation of pyroxyline. 
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3. The Nitric Acid.—I have been asked why I recommend so strong 
a nitric acid as that of sp. gr. 1°45, seeing that the acid is after- 
wards to be so greatly diluted with water. There are two reasons for 
so doing; first, because this acid is cheaper after the rate, and perhaps 
more uniform than a weaker acid; and, secondly, it is important that 
both the sulphuric and nitric acid should be as strong as possible, in 
order to allow of the use of sufficient water to raise the temperature on 
mixing at once to the proper point, and so to obyiate the necessity of em-~ 
ploying artificial heat. 

A saving of expense is effected by using the yellow acid, sold in com- 
merce as “acid nitros,” in place of the pure acid of equal strength ; 
and for some time I was of opinion that this might be done with impu- 
nity: it subsequently appeared, however, that the quantity of chlorine in 
the “nitros acid”’ is more valuable than I imagined; and on inquiry I 
find that it must necessarily remain so, inasmuch as the cargoes of nitrate 
of soda, from which the acid is made, differ in quality, and no preliminary 
process of purification is resorted to, with the view of eliminating the 
chloride. ‘The effect of chlorine, when present in the nitric acid in more 
than a certain proportion, is to decompose the pyroxyline, and cause its 
partial solution in the nitrosulpuric acid. Hence it becomes necessary 
to work with a smaller quantity of water, and consequently an inferior 
pyroxyline is obtained, as I shall presently show. The chlorine also 
slightly modifies the composition of the pyroxyliue in some unexplained 
manner, causing it to give more intensity in the photographic process, 
and lessening its keeping properties in collodion both before and after 
iodising. The pure acid answers perfectly, but I do not usually employ 
it alone, from motives of economy. The plan which I have followed has 
been to apply to the manufacturer, and ask him to pick out for me a car- 
boy of the purest ‘acid nitros” in stock; this 1 test with nitrate of 
silver, and compare it with a standard kept for the purpose: if the chlo- 
rine exceeds a certain quantity, two carboys, one of pure nitric acid, and 
the other of acid nitros, are mixed in equal bulks. To give a notion of 
what the standard is, I may mention that if one drachm of nitrate of 
silver, dissolved in half an ounce of water, will throw down the whole of 
the chloride contained in half a gallon of the acid, the sample is suffi- 
ciently pure. 

Besides chlorine, the ‘acid nitros” contains peroxide of nitrogen, im- 
parting to it a yellow colour; but this, I think, enters into a fresh com- 
pination on the addition of the oil of vitriol, and produces no effect upon 
the immersed cotton. 

4, The Ether—Next to the pyroxyline, the ether is the chemical of 
most importance in making collodion, and I have always in this process 
felt myself to be at the mercy of the ether manufacturer. Indeed, the 
purity of ether is of more consequence with pyroxyline of the kind which 
Trecommend than with some other varieties of that substance; and I think 
that the success of the present attempt to give a definite formula for col- 
lodion will depend very much upon whether the makers of ether can 
supply a uniform article in the desired quantity. What we need is an 
ether which, when mixed with an equal bulk of strong alcohol containing 
jodide of potassium in the proportion of three-and-a-half grains to each 
ounce of the mixture, will remain colourless for several days in the cold 
season of the year. Commercial ether usually strikes a yellow colour in 
less than half an hour when treated as above described, but in that case 
it cannot be termed pure. It is quite possible to prepare ether which 
will stand the test just mentioned, by proceeding in the following man- 
ner:—Take the best washed ether of commerce, and agitate it thoroughly 
with a small portion of dilute sulphuric acid, then introduce it into a 
retort, and distil over one-third of the total bulk. It first occurred to me 
to employ the sulphuric acid, from having noticed that ether which 
liberates iodine from iodide of potassium, often possesses an alkaline re- 
action to redden litmus; and since the last distillation which ether under- 
goes in being purified is from a caustic alkali, I thought it possible that 
small portions of some volatile organic body of a basic kind, might be 
carried over with the ether. Whether this be so or not, I am assured, 
beyond a doubt, that the quality of the ether is materially improved by 
this final distillation from diluted sulphuric acid; and therefore the addi- 
tional cost, which cannot exceed sixpence per pound, must not be con- 
sidered.* ‘The reaction of the pure ether is still alkaline to redden litmus, 
thus showing that the whole of the acid remains in the retort: specific 
gravity °722 to ‘725 at 60°. At present I am not able to assert that the 
éther which I obtain is invariably constant in properties; so that there 
js room for further improvement, although when we compare ether of 
the present day with that which was sold in commerce a few years ago, 
the advance is very evident. 

Tn connexion with this subject of ether, I would add two or three more 
remarks. It is possible to make any ether stand the test of iodide of 
potassium most perfectly, by agitating it with a little dry carbonate of 
potash; but the resulting collodion is, in fact, injured rather than 
improyed by such a process, since the carbonated alkali decomposes the 
gun-cotton. When, however, we obtain a sample of ether which has been 
distilled from sulphuric acid, and yet find it to remain colourless for a 
long time on adding iodide of potassium, we may be assured of its perfect 
freedom from the “ ozonised” principle.+ 

* The idea is to collect the first portion of the distillate for photography, and to use 
the remainder for medical or other purposes. 

+ The condition of ether known as “ ozonised” is the same as that to which the term 
“acid” is often applied; but in testing samples of ether I rarely or never fing them acid 
.to test-paper, 


The difference between bad and good ether is seen most evidently after 
long keeping. Supposing light to be excluded, a pure sample of ether 
may be placed in a bottle, only half full, and at the expiration of two or 
three months it will scarcely become coloured on the first addition of 
iodide of potassium. Ether only partially purified will often stand the 
test of iodide of potassium when freshly distilled, but it will soon acquire 
the property of liberating iodine when it is stowed away for keeping: 
Supposing, for instance, that traces of aldehyde be present, which is not 
an improbable notion, this aldehyde would gradually absorb oxygen, and 
the ether would deteriorate. We must bear in mind that all varieties of 
pyroxyline have more or less tendency to ozonise ether by degrees, 
although some are more stable, and consequently superior to others in 
this respect. Hence, with the best quality of ether, the collodion will not 
stand the action of iodide of potassium so well as the solvents minus the 
pyroxyline; but when we have to deal with an inferior ether containing 
traces of some more oxidisable body, then the peroxide of nitrogen in the 
gun-cotton will soon act upon this substance, and the co lodion will not 
bear very long keeping without acquiring the property of becoming 
immediately yellow on adding the iodiser. ‘To show that this difficulty, 
although requiring further investigation, is likely to be eventually 
removed, I may mention that a large quantity of collodion which I sent 
to a friend in Australia was stated by him to remain quite colourless for 
a time on adding a potassium iodiser, and in consequence the sensitive- 
ness was very great. Ido not not consider that any trace of alkali was 
present in this case to account for the non-liberation of iodine ; if so, the 
collodion would have been slower than usual, instead of being more 
rapid. The absence of the ozonised condition after so long a voyage 
depended, doubtless, upon purity of the ether and stability of the pyroxy- 
line. And with an equally good ether the same result might again be 
obtained. 

‘A few words on the subject of “methylated” ether. Iam quite ready 
to allow that a great improvement has of late been effected in the manu- 
facture of this substance, and that it would not always be easy, even to an 
experienced person, to distinguish it from the pure ether. Nevertheless, 
it is certain that the use of methylated ether ought not to be encouraged 
in photography; for, independently of an action upon the bath which 
some attribute to it, how can we expect the same uniformity of product 
when an inferior spirit of wine is usually taken for methylating, and when, 
in addition, it is not in the power of the manufacturer to exercise any con- 
trol over the naphtha which the government directs to be added. We 
now that the purity of ether depends very much upon that of the alcohol 
from which it is produced, and those foul-smelling organic substances 
which are often found in ether are really derived from foreign bodies 
originally present in the spirit. Observe that I] am now speaking of ether 
for the finest description of collodion, iodised with an iodide only. When 
bromides and iodides are employed conjointly in collodion, the sensitive- 
ness is not so much affected by the state of the ether, and hence the above 
remarks would perhaps be less urgently called for. Even then, however, 
the advocates of methylated ether may well be reminded that in the case 
of collodion prepared with equal bulks of ether and alcohol, the substitution 
of the cheaper form of ether cannot make a difference of more than one 
penny per ounce wholesale price. 

5. The Alcohol.—For a long time I used rectified spirits of wine for the 
preparation of collodion, and increased its strength as far as necessary by 
means of dry carbonate of potash; but having at length become dissatis- 
fied with the smell of certain samples of this rectified spirit, I was induced 
to employ a strong alcohol obtained by one distillation. In rectifying 
spirit, a liquid known as “ faints” is sometimes used, containing alcohol, 
either strong or weak, but contaminated with essential oils; and since it 
is most important in photography to avoid that particular class of organic 
bodies, the grain spirit obtained by one distillation in a Coffey’s still is to 
be preferred. In taking the specific gravity of this spirit, which I have 
found to vary from ‘817 to -819 at 60° Fah., we see at once the advantage 
likely to accrue from its employment, since the fousel oil, which boils at 
a more elevated temperature, cannot rise so high in the still, and is sepa- 
rated. The smell of this spiritis very sweet; and although it is not quite 
so strong as is required, yet by converting a portion of it into alcohol of 
-805, by means of dry chloride of calcium, and mixing this with the re- 
mainder, the correct specific gravity may easily be obtained. 

The reaction to test-paper of the pure grain spirit should be quite 
neutral; but I find in some instances that a trace of acid is present, so 
that each half gallon of spirit requires about one drop of the standard 
solution of ammonia alluded to in the third division of this paper, under 
the head of “ Preparation of Plain Collodion.” I have never yet found 
in this or any other spirit the alkaline reaction which is exhibited by 
ether. 

6. The Iodising Compounds. — A few words will here be sufficient. It 
has been stated, as an objection to the iodide of potassium, that it cannot 
often be obtained in a pure form; but so far from such being the case, I have 
found the yellow crystallised iodide of potassium — that from which the 
last traces of carbonate of potash have been removed by neutralising 
with hydriotic acid —to be purer than any other iodide which is sold. 
Té contains usually a little sulphate, but this appears to be inert. Of 
jodide of cadmium I cannot speak so positively, some samples being only 
partially soluble in spirit. 

Todide of ammonium is now prepared of good quality by a process of 
double decomposition ; but formerly hydrosulphate of ammonia was 
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employed in its manufacture, and the product was then inferior, from 
the presence of traces of a sulphur compound. In other samples of 
iodide of ammonium I have detected large quantities of carbonate of 
ammonia, introduced for the purpose of keeping the salt in a colourless 
condition, and also of sulphate of ammonia. It has been stated by a 
respectable authority, in the pages of the Photographic Journal, that 
iodide of ammonium must be used whilst fresh; this I think is a mistake, 
since I have kept it for more than three years in an ordinary bottle; 
and, with the exception of a little coloration, which does not affect its 
action in bromised collodion, it is as good as at first. 


Apparatus, &c. 


The following articles will be found useful in preparing collodion on a 
large scale: — 

1. Porcelain Pots for the Acid. — These I purchase of Messrs. Simpson, 
Maule, and Nicholson, Kennington Road, Lambeth. They are about 7 
inches high, four inches in width at the top, and are provided with covers 
and handles; also with a rim near the upper part, which serves as a 
support when heat is applied. The glaze is very good, and is unaffected 
by the acid. They hold an imperial pint and a half. 

2. Glass Spatulas. —These are made of thick plate-glass, and may be 
obtained at Messrs. Brown’s warehouse, Farringdon Street. Length 10 
inches, breadth 18 inches, thickness # inch. I find them to answer 
better than rods for immersing and removing the cotton. 

3. Hot-air Bath.— This is a simple apparatus for warming the pots 
containing the acid mixture, when the temperature is inadvertently 
allowed to fall too low. It consists of an open vessel like a saucepan, 
made of strong sheet-iron fastened by rivets, standing on legs over a 
Bunsen’s burner. In the part corresponding to the cover of the sauce- 
pan is a round hole, into which the porcelain pot drops, until it is caught 
and supported by the rim. The pot does not touch the bottom, but ap- 
proaches very near to it, and hence all danger of cracking is agoided, 
whilst sufficient heat can be obtained in a few minutes. 

4. Thermometer. — Select an instrument with a wide column of mer- 
cury, so as to be easily seen by gaslight, and with a large bulb, that it 
may be sufficiently sensitive. It is quite necessary to compare the ther- 
mometer with a standard instrument, since I find that the cheaper 
thermometers constantly vary, to the extent of several degrees. It is 
useful also to have a second thermometer hanging up, with which to 
compare the first, since the column of mercury sometimes separates, 
leaving a vacant space, and thus indicating too high a temperature. 

5. India-rubber Gauntlets. — These are indispensable, as a protection 
to the hands in making large quantities of pyroxyline: they may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Matthews and Son, Charing Cross. 

6. Trough for Washing. —It consists of a strong deal framework, 
3 feet long by 2 feet wide, lined inside with gutta percha. The water 
passes in through two tubes, one at the end and the other near the 
centre, each being pierced with fine holes, so as to deliver the water in 
a series of jets, and keep up a constant current at every part of the 
tray. 

7 Steam-bath for Drying Cotton, &c.—This may be made by first con- 
structing a flat zinc tray, 2 feet wide by 4 fect long, with a tightly 
soldered cover, and standing on short legs. The water is boiled in an 
ordinary tin saucepan, and the steam conducted by a pipe about 3 feet 
long, well rolled in list or flannel, into the closed tray, the condensed 
water being allowed to drop out at the end. Pyroxyline may be dried 
with safety upon this bath, since the flame is placed at a sufficient dis- 
tance ; and the heat can be regulated at will by adjusting the supply of 
gas. If the upper zinc plate be covered with flannel or calico, the tem- 
perature does not rise higher than 130° Fahrenheit. 


PREPARATION OF CoLLopIon. 


1. The Pyrowyline—I have always adopted the plan of laying in a 
large stock of acids at one time, since it is somewhat troublesome to 
ascertain the exact strength, and no mode of analysis seems to be per- 
fectly satisfactory. The manufacturer sends in three carboys of oil of 
vitriol, holding six gallons each, and one carboy of strong nitric acid of 
the same size. These are bottled off into Winchester quarts, or half 
gallon stoppered bottles (labelled No. 1 for the first carboy, No. 2 for the 
second, and No. 3 for the third), for the sake of greater convenience in 
handling, and to lessen the chance of the acid absorbing water from the 
atmosphere. As the strength of the oil of vitriol in each carboy is 
different, a mixture must be made of No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, taking a 
single bottle of each. Then, supposing the specific gravity of the acids 
to be nearly as before given, mix as follows: 

Oil of vitriol, 1843 at 60° Fah....... 18 fluid ounces. 

Nitric acid, 1:457 at 60° Fah......... Bos = 

AWiaterretaner odbodd do CopOMUDOOOGO emg a 
Pour in first the water, then the nitric acid, and lastly the oil of vitriol; 
obtain a perfect admixture by stirring, and take the temperature. If the 
thermometer rises to 165° or 170° Fah., the acid must be allowed to cool 
until it stands exactly at 150° Fah. Then immerse the cotton in pieces 
well pulled out, and weighing thirty grains each, continuing to put them 
in singly until ten have been introduced, making 300 grains in all. This 
operation, together with the pressing against the sides of the vessel, &c. 
(to be alluded to again presently), will occupy about two minutes, after 
which the vessel may be covered up and left for eight minutes more. Then 
take out the whole of the pyroxyline in one lump with glass spatulas; 


squeeze out as much of the acids as possible in a porcelain capsule, and 
dash the whole into a large quantity of water. 

An experienced person will be able to judge at this stage of the pro- 
cess whether he has hit the right point. If, on attempting to lift out the 
whole mass of pyroxyline at once with the glass spatulas, it seems rather 
small in quantity and very rotten, so that little pieces break away and 
are left behind in the acid, then the temperature is too high, or the 
acids are too weak, and in repeating the operation the quantity of water 
may be diminished by two or three drachms. If, on the other hand, the 
mass of pyroxyline appears large, sticks well together, and shows no 
tendency to tear, either the temperature has fallen several degrees, or it 
will be advantageous to work with a few drachms more of water. 

Whilst the pyroxyline is washing in the tray, it is still more easy to 
judge of its quality; for ifthe ten separate pieces, in which the cotton 
was originally weighed, are seen floating about, and can be separated 
and counted, the acids are certainly too strong; whilst if there be an 
evident aspect of commencing solution—a piece of cotton here and there 
scarcely changed, but the others in a measure broken up, and tearing 
easily under the finger—the operation is probably successful; but when 
the whole is so mixed up together that nothing but fragments of the ten 
pieces can be detected, then the pyroxyline is too weak. 

I find that it takes twenty-four hours to ensure the proper washing of 
the pyroxyline, even ina slowly running water which contains a portion 
of chalk. This carbonate of lime evidently acts in neutralising the acid, 
and bubbles of carbonic acid gas form, which bring the cotton by degrees 
to the surface of the water, and keep it floating. 

After a thorough washing, the pyroxyline is squeezed in the hand, and 
then picked out to dry upon a cloth. A boy perfgrms this part of the 
operation; and after a little experience, he can tell easily whether the 
material was properly made, partly by the extent of surface which it 
covers upon the cloth, but more easily by the readiness with which it 
tears under the fingers. If it resembles the original cotton in appearance, 
and feels strong and tough, the amount of water in the acids must be 
increased ; but when it breaks up into little bits, as it should be, or else 
is somewhat too weak, in which case the fragments will mat together, so 
as to increase the difficulty of picking them out. As the pyroxyline dries 
upon the cloth it is well to examine it and give directions accordingly, 
separating any piece which appears less acted on than the rest. 

‘Iwo or three days’ exposure to the air will render the soluble cotton 
sufficiently dry; but it is convenient to finish it off on the hot steam- 
bath before described, and the temperature in which is not allowed to rise 
higher than 120° Fah. When dry, proceed to weigh it on the scales, and 
form your estimate of its value accordingly. A long experience convinces 
me that, supposing nothing to be lost in the washing, the weight of the 
resulting pyroxyline is a certain and safe guide in this process, and I can 
always tell what the quality of the collodion will be by using the scales. 
If 300 grains of cotton yield 450 grains of pyroxyline, it is certain that 
complaints will be made of the resulting collodion being thick, and 
giving streaky pictures : four or five additional drachms of water in the 
nitrosulphuric acid will be the remedy. When the weight of the pyroxy- 
line is the same as that of the original cotton, viz., 800 grains, there will 
be a sediment on dissolving it in the mixed ether and alcohol; neverthe- 
less the collodion, although lessened in quantity, will be good,—very 
limpid and structureless, with great adhesion to the glass, less tendency 
to markings of all kinds, and considerable softness of negative, with sen- 
sitiveness to dark rays. The chance of spots, however, is peculiarly great 
with this collodion; for if the smallest particle of dust touch the film, it 
will almost certainly arrest the development, and produce a transparent 
circular mark. : 

The weight which on the whole I think to be best is 875 grains, that is 
to say, exactly 25 per cent. of increase: this gives sufficient fluidity of 
collodion, and at the same time leaves very little sediment in dissolving. 

The above facts are quite reliable, since they have been verified by 
repeated observation, extending over along time. It must, however, be 
distinctly understood that the weight of the pyroxyline can be taken as a 
criterion of quality only under the conditions stated in this paper,—the 
fibre of the cotton must be cleaned by potash and quite dry, the nitric 
acid nearly free from chlorine, the time of immersion always the same, 
and, most important of all, the temperature correctly ascertained, other- 
wise the weight will be so variable that nothing can be deduced from it, 
and the cotton may be considerably acted on, even when the acids are 
strong enough to produce an explosive variety of pyroxyline. The whole 
process, in fact, requires care, because it is conducted with the maximum 
quantity of water, and at a high temperature. At least 20 per cent. of 
the pyroxyline is dissolved in any case; and the acids having once begun 
to act, will readily destroy the remaining portion of the fibre, if an error 
be permitted. 

Before passing on to the preparation of the collodion, it may be men- 
tioned that the quantity of pyroxyline which I find it convenient to make 
at one operation is four times that stated. A double quantity of acids (36 
ounces of sulphuric and 12 of nitric) is mixed in a jug, and poured into 
the porcelain pots before mentioned. The first 300 grains of cotton are 
then immersed and left digesting, whilst the second-similar portion is put 
into vessel No. 2. When the pyroxyline has been removed, the acids are 
emptied out, and a double quantity again mixed as before. At one time I 
adopted the plan of using the old acids again, by adding oil of vitriol to 


| restore the strength, but afterwards discontinued it as causing uncertainty. 
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The Plain Oollodion.—This is made by introducing half a gallon of 
aleohol of °805 into a two-gallon stoppered bottle, and adding 1900 grains 
of dry pyroxyline. When the pyroxyline has become thoroughly saturated 
with the alcohol, pour in half a gallon of ether of ‘725, and agitate for two 
or three minutes ; next add another half gallon of ether, and again shake 
the bottle for a few minutes. After this the collodion may be allowed 
to settle for about a week or ten days, when it will be sufficiently clear 
for use. The quantity of pyroxyline may be increased to 2200 grains 
when a collodion of some body is required, or reduced to 180U for a thin 
eollodion suitable for large plates. Supposing the height of the column of 
eollodion as it stands in the bottle to be ten inches, the sediment measured 
twenty four hours after mixing is often about half an inch, but it settles 
down more closely at the expiration of a week or ten days. If the sedi- 
ment should stand as high as two inches in the bottle, the collodion is 
probably of that kind which has been described as giying a soft negative 
with a tendency to white spots. The above pomt heing of importance in 
a commercial point of view, I have taken pains to collect the sediment 
from more than two hundred gallons of collodion, and find that the loss 
does not exceed one pint in fifty. It appears at first to be much greater 
than this ; but the residue continues to settle for many months, the clear 
collodion being occasionally drawn off from the upper part and added to 
the general stock, a small portion at atime. I have sometimes thought 
that the proportion of undissolved matter is greater when the pyroxyline 
has been dried by artificial heat; but I am not able to speak positively, 
since I usually dry by spontaneous evaporation. 

On the day following the preparation of the collodion, about half of a 
fluid ounce may be drawn off by a pipette from the upper clear portion, 
and a minute piece of red and blue test-paper immersed for twelve hours. 
If, at the expiration of that time, the blue paper appears reddened, the 
pyroxyline was imperfectly washed, and the standard alkaline solution, 
which I shall immediately describe, is dropped into the plain collodion in 
the proportion of one full-sized drop to each half-gallon. This addition 
of alkali is seldom required in my practice—certainly not oftener than 


once in twenty times. If, however, the pyroxyline be removed from the 
washing-tray at the expiration of twenty-four instead of forty-eight 
hours, traces of acid are generally to be detected in the collodion. ‘To 


make the standard solutions which are required, dilute the nitric acid 
of 1:45 with an equal bulk of water for the acid, and then dilute down 
the strong ammonia of commerce also with distilled water, until a fluid 
drachm exactly neutralises a corresponding bulk of the standard acid. 
With these two liquids at hand no further trouble will be experienced, 
since the quantity of acid left in the pyroxyline varies very little; and 
if any number of drops of ammonia be added in excess, a corresponding 
number of the acid liquid will neutralise them. 

The Iodising Solutions. —There are three iodising solutions, made by 
the following formula :— 

No. 1. (Potassium iodiser) : — 

Alcoholy <Slarat GOP sea eS 
Lodide of potassium Bt aceoilS 3200 grains. 

Tt ig necessary to pulverise the iodide very carefully, and to warm the 
spirit in a glazed covered saucepan to about 120° Fah. ; after which, on 
drawing it off into a stoppered carboy, perfect solution will take place 
with ten minutes’ shaking. Filter through pure bibulous paper. 

No. 2, (Cadmium iodiser) : — 


15 gallon. 


Alcohol, ‘817 at 60° . 14 gallon. 
Todide of cadmium 4000 grains. 


Dissolve in the cold; no pulverising required. 
No. 8. (Bromo-iodide) : — 
ING Hid Ail GO? Ee oe ee 
Todide of ammonium. ... . 
ieaticky ay wacomnnn” GB oh Soe 6 7% 
Bromide of ammonium... . 
Pulverise and dissolve without heat. 


13 gallon. 
2000 grains, 
2400 ,, 
1200 ,, 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED. 


The proportion in which the iodi-ing solutions are to be added to the col- 
lodion is the same in each case, viz., two fluid drachms of iodiser to six 
drachms of col’odion; they may be employed separately, or in a state of 
mixture, but it is not advisable to add No. 3 to No. 1 in a proportion 
greater than one-fourth of the former, lest crystals of bromide of potassium 
should be precipitated. 

At the risk of appearing prolix, I have decided on calling attention to 
eertain minor details of manipulation, which are in themselves simple, but 
may be unknown to some who may yet wish to carry out the instructions 
contained in this paper. 

Beginning with the cotton, which we suppose to have been previously 
cleansed by potash, it will be necessary to dry it very perfectly hefore using 
the acids, since the quantity of water which [ have given in the formula is 
so great, that any further dilution would certainly ensure the destruction of 
the fibre by the nitrosulphuric acid. The cotton may be dried near the fire, 
or upon the steam-bath before mentioned ; and, when once dried, it must not 
afterwards be left in a damp place. 

In mixing the acids, it simplifies “matters to select a stoppered bottle 
which holds very nearly the proper quantity of oil of vitriol when filled quite 
up to the neck. The nitric acid and the water may be measured in a nar- 
row cylindrical hydrometer glass —a mark being made for the former with 
black varnish, at a height corresponding to one-third of the bulk of the oil of 


vitriol, and a second mark lower down for the water, the quantity of which 
will vary according to the strength of the acids. Before using these 
measures, always invert them, and allow the drainings from the last opera- 
tion, consisting of acid diluted by absorption of atmospheric moisture, to 
flow out. Then measure the oil of vitriol, and make a leaden counterpoise 
for it in the scales, bottle included. This is necessary when perfect ac- 
curacy is desired, since otherwise the nitrosulphuric acid will be stronger in 
winter than in summer, which I have found to be the case to a noticeable 
extent—the product of pyroxyline obtained from 300 grains of cotton being 
fifty grains heavier in frosty weather than during the hot months of June 
and July. It is not absolutely necessary to weigh either the nitric acid or 
the water; and, with regard to the sulphuric acid, the plan which I have 
adopted has been to measure it as a rule, but to put the bottle afterwards 
into the scales, if a sudden change of atmospheric temperature takes place. 

A failure would certainly be produced if the three constituents of the 
nitrosulphuric acid were not properly mixed; but there is no difficulty in 
effecting this by stirring with the broad spatula for halfa minute in a shallow 
vessel. In the deep porcelain pots before spoken of it may not be quite so 
easy, and thus it is advantageous to adopt the plan which I have usually 
followed of mixing a double quantity of acids at one time in a jug, and 
pouring it afterwards into the pots. ‘he sides of the jug, however, must not 
be too thick, or the temperature will sink below 150° in very cold weather, 
especially when the sulphuric acid is a little weaker than usual, or the 
mixture is kept too long in the jug. 

Some persons may perhaps be inclined to keep a portion of the nitrosul- 
phuric acid ready prepared, and to obtain the correct temperature by mixing 
cold acid with the hot. If so, bear in mind that a stoppered bottle must be 
used, since nitrosulphuric acid, like oil of vitriol, absorbs water from the 
atmosphere. On one occasion some experimental results were completely 
poilt, by leaving the acid for a few days in a beaker covered by 4 glass 
plate; the upper part became so far weakened that, on putting in the 
cotton, it instantly dissolved. 
Taking the temperature of the acids is an operation of some nicety, and 
especially so in cold weather. Begin by stirring briskly with the glass 
spatula in a circular direction; then dip the thermometer exactly into the 
centre of the liquid, and hold it in that position for at least a minute, since 
t 
t 
ec 
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he rise of the mercury, although rapid at first, may be very slow towards 
he end. If the acid be too hot, it can be cooled two degrees, by taking a 
old spatula and stirring it for a few seconds; therefore it is of consequence 
hat the spatula which is used to immerse the cotton should he previously 
warmed by dipping it in the liquid. The acids also must be at least at 165° 
Fah. when they are first placed in the porcelain vessel, otherwise its thick 
percelain sides will reduce the temperature so rapidly that, although the 
thermometer may indicate 150° Fah. at first, it will soon fall, and the weight 
of the resulting pyroxyline will be greater than that indicated for a given 
strength of acids In order to obtain a uniform temperature during the time 
that the pyroxyline remains immersed, Tinvert large jars upon the porcelain 
pots, and keep them covered, so as to prevent the cold air from blowing on 
the sides. 

The boy who weighs the cotton into pieces of 30 grains each is directed 
to pull out each piece thoroughly, and work it with his fingers into a circular 
form, to facilitate absorption of the acid. In pursuance of the same object, 
each piece, as it is placed in the acid, is carefully pressed with the spatula 
against the side of the vessel; and in order that the last pieces may not be 
at the top (in which case they always come out less broken than the others), 
a well of acid is kept free by means of the spatula, and these last pieces are 
pushed down nearly to the bottom. When all have been immersed, the 
mass is squeezed against the vessel, first on one side and then on the other, 
fox more than a minute, after which the whole is loosened by putting the 
spatula down to the bottom, and raising it up until the pyroxyline nearly 
fills the liquid; the vessel is then covered up and left for eight minutes, as 
before said. 1 think it of consequence not to finish the process of putting in 
the cotton by pressing it down to the bottom ina hard mass, because a good 
deal of solution always takes place in the acids, and this is attended with an 
evolution of heat, which increases the disintegrating action on the cotton. 
The object, therefore, is to prevent the mass from “heating” as far as 
possible, by loosening it out with the spatula and diffusing it through the 
liquid. Observe, however, that the cotton must not be permitted to project 
above the surface into the air, or oxidation and evolution of red fumes will] 
take place. These little matters may seem unimportant, but unless they 
are attended to, no two portions of pyroxyline will correspond in weight. 

I employ both spatulas in removing the pyroxyline from the acids, forcing 
them down to the bottom on opposite sides, and then bringing them together 
so as to pinch the mass and lift it out entire. In squeezing the acids away 
no time must be lost, or the action of the air may produce oxidation and red 
fumes. A few seconds will he sufficient, and especially so if great pains be 
taken to distribute the pyroxyline through the water by catching it with the 
gloved hand A sensation of heat is felt at first, due to dilution of the oil 
of vitriol; but this soon ceases, and the chance of failure from that cause is 
very slight. If the material, however, were simply thrown into a small 
quantity of water, and allowed to remain, the rise of temperature might be 
sufficient to cause solution. 

I was not without hope at first that the waste nitrosulphuric acid, which 
one scarcely likes to throw down the sink, lest it should act upon the leaden 
pipes, might be useful for some other process. Jn this expectation, however, 
I have been disappointed, since the pyroxyline which it contains in solution 
appears to interfere with its application to any such purpose as dissolving 
metals, &c. 
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I will here remark upon the importance of rejecting any pyroxyline which 
turns out unsatisfactorily — perhaps from the cotton haying been laid on a, 
wet board, or left too long in the acids, &c. If any such accident happened 
in my practice, the whole batch was at once thrown down the sink, since 
collodion is an expensive material, and one of too much consequence to be 
trifled with, ; ; ‘ 

At first, I was in the habit of placing the pyroxyline in the gutta-percha 
washing dish immediately on taking it from the acids; but, finding that the 
heat and acid together gradually decomposed the gutta-percha, and made it 
sticky, the plan was adopted of throwing the soluble cotton first into a leaden 
sink, and, when the greater part of the acid had been removed by a few 
hours’ washing, lifting out into the gutta-percha dish. : 

The gutta-percha washing-tray will require cleansing after a week or so; 
a deposit adheres to the bottom, which seems to consist of matted fibres of 
partially dissolved pyroxyline. This material having been some time in the 
water, might perhaps decompose and liberate oxides of nitrogen in collodion 
fam careful, therefore, not to disturb it at first; and, when sufficient has 
collected, it is scraped out, and the tray waslied with water. 

It is better not to complete the washing'of the pyroxyline with boiling 
water, nor to use any carbonated or caustic alkali to remove the last traces 
of acid. All alkalies tend to decompose pyroxyline, and remove a portion of 
the peroxide of nitrogen in the form of nitrite; and, although I am aware 
that dilute ammonia is commonly employed to neutralise the acid, I have 
long discontinued its use, finding that some varieties of pyroxyline assume a 
yellow colour, and become more unstable in collodion when previously treated 
with ammonia. 

The pyroxyline may be prepared in small quantities ata time, as required 
for use; but if it be necessary to keep it in stock (which I myself have 
never done), it should be dried either over oil of vitriol, or at a temperature 
below 120% Fah. Mr. Hadow mentions 140° Fah, as the point which ought 
not to beexceeded. Probably something depends upon the particular variety 
of pyroxyline ; and with some kinds } have seen red fumes given off, on 
placing the material in a covered tin vessel surrounded by boiling water. 
Pyroxyline for keeping ought also to be put away in a dry place, and 
excluded from light, since this substance is known to be liable to spontaneous 
change, and unfortunately the exact conditions of permanency have not 
been ascertained. Having completed the preparation of the pyroxyline, 
this list of ‘* Precautions” is nearly at an end: a few words on the subject 
of plain collodion will close it. When first I commenced the manufacture, 
I employed glass carboys for holding the collodion, but afterwards rejected 
them for two reasons : partly because the shape is inconvenient as regards 
the deposition’ of the sediment; and, secondly, the glass being sometimes 
badly annealed, has been known to yield to the inside pressure in hot 
weather. For'the last two years and a half I have substituted narrow- 
mouthed stoppered bottles, holding two gallons each: they may be obtained 
of Messrs. Brown and*Co. of Farringdon Street. 

There is a decided advantage in placing the alcohol in the bottle before 
the ether, not only in facilitating the solution of the pyroxyline, but also in 
enabling the operator, by shaking the bottle, to remove a flocculent deposit, 
which otherwise is apt to adhere, and to be drawn over with the collodion ; 
the mass of pyroxyliné wetted by the spirit acts effectually as a mop, and 
cleanses the sides. 

In drawing off the collodion, place the bottle in such a position that the 
end of the siphon comes ‘between the eye anda strong light; any flocculi 
which appear likely to be drawn into the end of the siphon will then be 
seen, and may be avoided. When it is not intended to refill the bottle 
immediately, pour out the sediment and introduce half a gallon of absolute 
alcohol, which will absorb the remaining ether vapour, and prevent it from 
being oxidised into acetic acid, and afterwards forming acetic ether. On 
one occasion a two-gallon bottle having been used for collodion and 
left empty, was put away in a dark place for about three months 
It was then washed out with about a pint of plain collodion and refilled. 
‘The result, however, was unsatisfactory ; for on adding the iodiser to the 
newly-made batch, it at once became yellow, which was probably due to 
portions of collodion left at the bottom-of the bottle having decomposed and 
ozonised the ether. Mere washing with plain collodion was not sufficient 
in this case, and a thorough cleansing with shot and water should have been 
resorted to. Cay fancy 

No attempt must be made to utilise the sediment of the plain collodion by 
redistilling the ether from jt. ‘This I have tried, but with indifferent suc- 
cess ; for although the ether, so recovered appeared tolerably good at first, it 
soon acquired the property of liberating iodine from iodide of potassium, and 
the collodion then becamé urifit for any purpose, excepting copying objects of 
still life, where extreme sensitiveness is not required. 

Whilst the collodion is settling down, the bottle should be covered over, to 
exclude the light. ‘Ihe room which I used was a vault, lighted by gas; and 
whilst plain collodion remained in that room) it continued good; but if any 
portion were taken up into the glass house, and left exposed, I always found 
that it gradually deteriorated, colouring at once on adding the potassium 
iodiser, and, béing deficient in sensitiveness. 

In manufacturing collodion in large quantities, I think that mistakes will 
be prevented if separate measures, scales, funnels, &c., are kept for each 
purpose ; and in, cases where two operations are being carried on at the same 
time —such as picking out wet pyroxyline, and filtering iodising solution — 
a basin of water.may be placed near at hand, into which the boy dips his 
fingers in passing from one process to the other. The mention of matters so 
trivial may excite a smile; but I think that the importance of extreme 
method in all matters relating to photography is sometimes overlooked, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PrecEDING ForMULA. 


The distinctive peculiarity of the collodion now described is in the 
pyroxyline, which, by a proper adjustment of the proportions of the two 
constituents of the nitrosulphuric acid, acquires peculiar properties. These 
I need not now describe, seeing that they are sufficiently referred to in the 
Report of the Collodion Committee; suffice it to say, that by using the 
sulphuric acid much in excess of the nitric, great transparency and tough- 
ness of the film are secured, with a fine surface texture, which gives sharp 
definition. At the same time ‘a quality of image is obtained corresponding 
closely with that produced by an organic material like gum-arabic applied 
to the surface of the film, and possessing « fine ruby ted colour when taken 
in a moderately good light. ’ 

With regard to the temperature at which the pyroxyline should be 
made—TI worked at first at 140° Fah.; but at the commencement of last 
spring was induced to raise it ten degrees, in consequence of represent- 
ations that the collodion was somewhat deficient in fluidity. This 
increase of temperature, however, assists in generating traces of a body 
(probably nitroglucose) which causes the collodion to lose its sensitive- 
ness more rapidly after iodising. 

Some perhaps will not be prepared to believe that a sensitive pyroxyline 
can be made at so high a temperature as 150° Fah.: and with nitrosul- 
phuric acid of the ordinary composition, this would indeed be difticult. 
When, however, the proportion of nitric acid is greatly reduced, I do not 
find that.the ‘sensitiveness is so much affected by the temperature of 
the acids. 

The proportions of ether and aleohol in the colfodion, halfand-half, will, 
I think, be found to be those best adapted for general-purposes. With 
less alcohol the film is more contractile, and more prone to dry up after 
sensitising. With a larger proportion of alcohol, say two parts of 
alcohol of °805 at 60° to one of ether of 725, the seusitiveness is im- 
paired. A friend, whose judgment is quite to be relied on, has used 
more than two gallons of my collodion prepared with excess of alcohol, 
and he assures me that it is remarkably well adapted ‘for coating large 
plates, and is sufficiently sensitive for copying works of art and for 
landscapes; nevertheless I do not recommend this formula in preference 
to the other for a normal collodion, seeing that we have no means of in- 
creasing sensitiveness when it proves deficient. 

Ihave tried the effect of varying the strength of the alcohol from 
sp. gr. ‘805 to ‘820. When the ether and alcohol in the collodion are 
used in equal parts, the latter must not be in what is termed the absolute 
state (sp. gr. ‘805), or the film will-be more or less impervious to 
liquids, like gutta percha, if the particular pyroxyline which I advise be 
adopted. With alcohol not stronger than ‘820, the collodion works well 
at first, but becomes rather thick and non-adherent towards the bottom 
of the bottle. I therefore take an.intermediate strength, by using alcohol 
of +805 for the plain collodion, and alcohol of :817 for the iodiser. 

The quantity of iodide of potassium im collodion made by this formula 
ought not greatly to exceed 34 grains to the ounce, or there will be 
peculiar markings on the surface of the iodide of silver at the lower cor- 
ner of the excited plate. ‘The purer the pyroxyline, the greater the 
chance of the iodide being in excess; but nevertheless, if the above- 
mentioned quantity should produce a film more opalescent than the 
operator desires, it will be in his power to give additional creaminess by 
introducing a little iodide of cadmium, without any danger of the iodide 
bursting out upon the surface and producing the marks before described. 

In the Report of the Collodion Committee recently published, I think 
that an erroneous impression is conveyed as to the length of time this 
collodion will keep after iodising, which may have resulted from several 
members of the committee having worked in a bad light. Certainly 
there are some varieties of pyroxyline which displace iodide from iodide 
of potassium less rapidly than the pyroxyline which I ad vise; but there 
are others which do so more rapidly, and hence tle position of the 
collodion as regards keeping properties is intermediate. It is also in our 
power to increase the stability, by using the mixed iodides of potassium 
and cadmium instead of the iodide of potassium only, after which the 
collodion will retain a fair share of sensitiveness for many weeks. 
The cadmium iodiser has not the marked effect in glutenising this 
collodion which it is known to exercise with some other kinds; and 
when the nitrosulphuric acid is used at the weakest point possible, the 
resulting collodion, iodised with cadmium, will be quite manageable even 
on glasses of considerable size. i 
White spots have been spoken of in connexion with the potassium 
iodiser. My experience leads me to believe that they do not depend upon 
any insoluble particles, but axe. due to specks of dust adhering to the 
film. I find the same spots oftentimes in collodion containing only 
iodide of cadmium ;.and since the mixture of ether and alcohol given in 
the formula is capable of dissolving 4 grains of iodide of potassium ta 
the ounce, it is not easy to understand how there can be any insoluble 
particles, when only 33 grains are employed. 

_In proposing the pyroxyline mentioned in this paper as a good eom- 
mercial form, I would call attention to the tenacity with which it adheres 
to the glass: it has been pointed out to me that the collodion, after 
keeping for a time in the iodised state, is well fitted for use in Taupenot’s 
process, and does not show any disposition to rise in blisters beneath the 
albumen. 

The principal fault which I found in this collodion during the last 
summer was the occasional occurrence of fine black lines, showing on the 
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finished picture in the direction of the dip. They are most abundant 
when the pyroxyline is made in rather concentrated acids; and by 
increasing the quantity of water in the nitro-sulphuric acid, are nearly 
removed, Much may therefore be expected from the use of patash as a 
cleansing agent to the cotton, since a weaker nitrosulphuric acid can then 
be employed without causing solution of the fibre. ‘ 

The foregoing paper is incomplete in one point, viz., in not describing 
the effect of leaving the cotton in the nitro-sulphurie acid for a longer or 
shorter time. My experience has been, that a short immersion gives a 
product at least 15 per cent. heavier, but dissolving in the ether and 
alcohol with a larger amount of sediment, and yielding a slightly less 
limpid collodion. 

fase ener Perea rs 
ON GUM AS A PRESERVATIVE AGENT IN THE DRY 
PROCESS. 


By B. W. ForstEr. 


OBSERVING that gum has been lately recommended as a preservative 
agent for dry collodion, I am induced to communicate the results of 
my experiments with that substance during the past summer, in 
the hope that they may prove useful to some of your readers. 

The trouble of preparing the albumen solution for the Fothergill 
process, the rapidity with which it spoiled in warm weather, and, 
I may add, the uncertainty of the results obtained, urged me to 
seek some other preservative which could be readily prepared, and 
would keep for a length of time in working order. After trying 
various other substances, I found gum-arabic to satisfy my require- 
ments best upon the whole. The strength of the solution is not 
very material — one ounce to ten or twelve ounces of water answers 
very well: by keeping a bit of camphor in the bottle it may be 
preserved fit for use for any length of time.. I proceeded as usual 
in the Fothergill process ; washed the sensitised plate in a measwred 
quantity of water (six drachms for a stereoscopic plate), poured on 
the preservative solution, and washed again thoroughly under 
a tap. 

I find this process to yield exceedingly good and certain results 
though the keeping qualities of the plates appear rather limited. 
At the end of a fortnight in warm weather they begin to deterio- 
rate, though in any less time I have never found any change. 
Probably, however, they would keep longer if the coating of gum 
were allowed to remain on the plate, instead of being washed off. 

There is, however, one great difficulty which I have never 
able altogether to surmeunt, but which I am convinced is in no way 
connected with the nature of the preservative solution employed. 
I allude to the appearance. of what has: often been described as 
“marbling,” or “brain-like markings,” in the sky and high lights, 
and which completely spoils otherwise.good negatives. This fault 
is not, however, peculiar to the Fothergill process, as I have 
with it in using Norris’s prepared dry plates. 

I at first supposed imperfect washing to be the cause, and there- 
fore varied the method, increased the quantity of water, and took 
every possible precaution, but all to no purpose. That the fault 
was not in the developing was proved by the fact that, on carefully 
examining a prepared plate by daylight, the markings could be 
faintly seen, though they could not be detected by artificial light, 
or in the yellow light of the operating-room. As the bath used 
was newly made and in good order, nothing remained but the col- 
lodion to be examined. 

The collodion I usually employ is iodised with iodide and bromide 
of cadminm; and as these salts have the effect of causing collodion 
when kept long to assume a sort. of gelatinous consistence, it oc- 
curred to me that some such action might be the cause of the 
defect. The adoption of an ammonium iodiser was, however, un- 
attended with any better results. I next tried varying the propor- 
tions of ether and alcohol, the addition of chloroform, &c., without 
much better success. I found, however, that the evil might be 
mitigated to some extent, though not cured, by immersing the 
plate in the bath as quickly as possible after coating with collodion. 
tt should be mentioned, that though: various samples of pyroxyline 
were tried, all were of-a kind iyielding a tolerably tenacious film, 
which was found quite-needful, in order to withstand the necessary 
washing ; for nothing, I think; can be more provoking than when 
you have got a good negative to see the film give way under the 
final washing. I next tried Keene’s collodion, but found it gave a 
film deficient in strength, and extremely liable to wash off. That, 
however, was remedied by a preliminary coating of gelatine, and a 
few pictures were obtained free from the grand defect ; but my ex- 
periments in this direction were cut short by a totally unexpected 
difficulty, which I have not heard of as having occurred to any one 
else. This was the rising of the film in blisters during or after the 
washing for removing the surplus preservative solution. The blisters 
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disappeared when the plate was dried, but left marks of their 
outlines, which became very conspicuous when the picture was de- 
veloped. This blistering was not obviated by the careful] drying of 
the gelatined plates, either at the ordinary temperature or by arti- 
ficial heat; nor even by strongly heating them over a spirit lamp. 
T have not experimented any further with regard to this difficulty ; 
but perhaps some of your readers may be able to give an explanation 
of it. 

From the results of these experiments I have little doubt that 
the cause of the “marbling” is the use of a collodion giving too 
strong and compact a film; yet it is very desirable to have a film 
tenacious enough to bear moderate washing without having recourse 
to a preliminary coating of the plate, which not only entails addi- 
tional trouble, but a double risk of dust specks, the danger of spoil- 
ing the silver bath, and other disadvantages. The developer which 
seems to answer best for this process is composed of two grains 
pyrogallic and one grain citric acid to the ounce of water. For 
fixing I am uncertain whether cyanide or hypo is preferable ; the 
latter is what I have generally used, but it is necessary to guard 
against making it too strong, as a saturated solution has a very 
marked effect in weakening the film, 

ig Skies ae ee 
NOTICHS OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STHREOGRAPHS. 
ee 
THE FOREIGN STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Tus is a happy idea, which, if well carried out, cannot fail to be 
popular. Instead of circulating a collection of stereographs in 
the book or pamphlet form, Mr. Reeve has commenced publishing 
a series of foreign views for the stereoscope, mounted in the ordi- 
nary way, and having the descriptive letterpress at the back of 
each subject—a packet of three slides, contained in an envelope, 
being issued every month. Of the, subjects now before us (those 
contained in packet No. 1), the assemblage is somewhat heteroge- 
neous, consisting of Tur TrapE Hatt at BrucGeEs, by E. Moxham ; 
a pent-roofed shop against ‘the Monument of St. Ronian, in Nor- 
mandy, by the late R. Howlett, entitled, A Sknrcu oF CHARACTER 
AT RovEN; and the VALLEY or THE FLEN, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
by the Rev. J. Lawsom Sisson,” We do not know by what process 
the last-named subject was taken ; but, if by the turpentine-waxed 
paper method introduced by the operator, it testifies to the ex- 
cellent definition capable of being attained thereby. The high 
ights are a little over-developed, :producing a slightly chalky 
effect, but in other respects the specimén is one of a picturesque 
and pleasing subject, well executed. @f the other two slides we 
prefer Mr. Howlett’s, which is artistically graphic and attractive. 
There are two or three points upon which we fancy the publisher 
might improve. In the first place we expect that it would be 
more interesting if, instead of mixing together scenes from various 
ocalities, a series illustrative. of a’ continuous tour were issued. 
This arrangement would be’‘mére’ instructive, and might be 
managed so as to give quite as much variety as is at present the 
case: architecture, landscape, and‘local character might all find a 
place ; and, once “in for a journey,” few subscribers would be 
inclined to discontinue till the close. Our next hint applies to a 
point of manipulation. The specimens under inspection, though 
otherwise well executed, are somewhat spoilt from not having 
been printed upon sufficiently glazed paper, which for stereoscopic 
slides cannot be too highly albumenised, as the offensive grain of 
he.paper when under examination in the stereoscope is to a very 
considerable extent neutralised. The third defect to which we 
would direct attention, though a small one, and not peculiar 
to the specimens now under notice, is one so easily obviated that 
we think there are few persons who would not avoid it if their 
attention were drawn to the objection: it is that of cutting the 
proofs in an arched form at the top. This is a very common prac- 
tice with many operators, because it gives a sort of finish to the 
slide, but is very detrimental to the effect in the stereoscope, par- 
ticularly if, as in the best instruments, the subject be viewed 
through a rectangular diaphragm; but, under any circumstances, 
the arched form is a mistake for stereographs, for we are not often 
in the habit of seeing subjects through apertures of that form. 


pede one wae oe 
OWN FIXING POSITIVE PROOFS, 
By MM. Dava and GIRARD. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 
We will now turn our attention to the fixing agent most generally 
employed, and to which in most cases the gradual fading of proofs 
is due. ‘Lhe hyposulphite of soda dissolved in water is employed 
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in various degrees of strength: we shall soon decide what degree 
of strength is best; but at present we confine ourselves to re- 
plying to this question —Does hyposulphite of soda leave any 
thing in the proof that can cause it to fade? 

When a proof is allowed to remain a proper time in a fresh bath 
of hyposulphite of soda, experiment shows that the fixing is excel- 
lent; and analysis proves that the fixing agent has not left in the 
proof the least substance that can alter it, either immediately or 
subsequently. 

But this clear and precise result is modified in a disastrous man- 
ner in certain cases, which may all be summed up in two, one of 
which is easy to study, while the other presents great difficulty 
and complexity. 

We will commence with the study of the latter. 

Every photographer is aware that when we take a certain quan- 
tity of a solution of nitrate of silver and pour it cautiously into a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, that a white precipitate appears, 
which is immediately dissolved. This precipitate is hyposulphite 
of silver, Ag O, S: O?, It is a very unstable body, insoluble in 
water, and which, immediately it assumes the solid state, is decom- 
posed into sulphide of silver and sulphuric acid, according to the 
formula :— 

(a). Ag 0, S702 = AgS + S0# 
This body will combine with hyposulphite of soda (which is what 
takes place when it dissolves), to give rise to a very beautiful 
crystallised salt, slightly soluble in water, and more soluble in 
hyposulphite of soda, to which Sir John Herschell, who discovered 
it, gave the formula, 

(Ag QO, 8202) 2 (Na 0, $20?) 
We obtain the same compound in a state of solution in hyposul- 
phite of soda, when we agitate a solution of the latter salt with an 
excess of recently precipitated chloride of silver. ‘This body, the 
properties of which have not yet been well examined, becomes de- 
composed immediately it is placed in contact with an excess of 
nitrate of silver, and conforms then to the reaction (a). It is upon 
these two compounds that the alteration of the proof depends, in 
the conditions under consideration ; and we ean describe the latter 
by saying — 2 2 

Every time that the fixing by hyposulphite of soda is made in 
such conditions that the hyposulphite of silver remains for a few 
moments in contact with the paper without the power to dissolve 
in an excess of hyposulphite, this salt will be decomposed in the 
sheet according to the reaction (a), and, in consequence of the 
formation of sulphuric acid, will give rise to the decomposition of 
one equivalent of hyposulphite of soda. 

(0). SOs + NaO S?0* = NaOSO*, + S02 + S. 

The sulphur thus formed will be deposited on the proof, side by 
side with the sulphide of silver, so that not only a part of the silver 
covering the proof will be sulphurated on leaving the bath, but it 
will also carry off a second quantity of sulphur, which, little by 
little, will sulphurate the unattacked silver and alter the proof, and 
consequently make it undergo a more considerable sulphuration. 

We must, therefore, occupy our attention in seeking the con- 
ditions under which these accidents can be produced. The one is 
accidental, the others are produced normally, when a bath is em- 
ployed in fixing too great a number of proofs. We now proceed to 
the examination of each, 

When a proof is taken out of the printing frame and immediately 
immersed in the fixing bath, it must be continually moved about, 
otherwise a considerable quantity of hyposulphite of silver will be 
formed in contact with the proof; and not meeting with sufficient 
hyposulphite of soda to dissolve it, it is precipitated and decom- 
posed, as will be shown. s A ae 

If a large number of proofs are placed in contact in the bath, 
without a certain interval of space between them to permit the 
hyposulphite of soda, when stirred, being renewed among each of 
them, the same accident occurs, and in this case, as in the 
former, the proofs will very probably be lost. 

An accident of the same kind, but local, occurs when a bubble of 
air forms on the proof being fixed. Then the hyposulphite of soda 
passes by capillary attraction through the fibres of the paper oppo- 
site to the air-bubble, and forms in the substance of the paper 
hyposulphite of silver, which, not being dissolved, is immediately 
decomposed on the spot, and forms those yellow stains which photo- 
graphers are but too well acquainted with. 

We now arrive at the normal causes. 


They are due to the 


employment of the solutions known as old hypo baths; and we 
are led to inquire how these old hyposulphites act, and when they 
become old, or unsuited to good fixing. 


The experiments we have undertaken on this subject clearly 
establish that a solution of hyposulphite becomes unsuited to the 
permanence of the proof much sooner than is generally believed, 
and after having fixed only a very small number of proofs it is still 
capable of fixing a large number of proofs; but this fixing is 
necessarily bad, and involves the destruction of the proof. 

A few facts will make this easily understood. Whena solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, at 10 per 100, has served to fix a proof, and 
has removed the salts of silver not acted upon by light, it con- 
stitutes a solution—not of chloride or of nitrate of silver in hypo- 
sulphite of soda, but a double hyposulphite of soda and silver in the 
same solvent. Now, direct experiment proves that the real satu- 
ration of hyposulphite of soda by means of this double salt is very 
rapidly attained: thus, in placing a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
of 10 per 100, in contact with a great excess of fecently precipitated 
chloride of silver, filtering the liquor and abandoning it to repose, 
we recognise at the expiration of a very short time that a strong 
proportion of double salt is deposited in the crystalline state, very 
pure and white. If we then seek to determine the richness of this 
liquor, which does not alter when exposed to the air, and which 
must be considered as corresponding to the saturation of the hypo- 
sulphite by the double salt, we recognise with astonishment that 
this solution does not contain at 60° F. more than twenty-seven 
grains of silver in every litre (thirty-five ounces), which corre- 
sponds to thirty-six grains of chloride of silver to twenty-five 
drachms of new hyposulphite. Now, we know that a whole sheet of 
paper contains, after sensitising, about twenty-seven grains of 
chloride of silver only; therefore, when a sheet and a half, pre- 
viously freed from nitrate by washing in water, is passed into a 
bath containing a quart of hyposulphite solution of the strength of 
10 per 100, the bath will be saturated with the double salt. 

It does not follow from this that the bath will henceforth be in- 
capable of dissolving a fresh quantity of chloride or nitrate of 
silver —far from that; it is still capable of dissolving considerable 
quantities, and it is in that the danger lies. For, as the crystal- 
lisation obtained in the preceding experiment indicates, and as will 
be shown still better in the experiments we are about to describe, 
the hyposulphite solution can dissolve much more chloride and 
nitrate of silver. It is capable of fixing many more proofs; but 
from the moment it is supersaturated with the double salt, it is in 
an unstable condition, and tends to return to the preceding stable 
condition, a tendency manifested by a slow but constant decompo- 
sition. The details are as follows :— 

If we take a quart of a solution of hyposulphite of soda, of the 
strength of 10 per 100, and stir into it forty grains of freshly pre- 
cipitated chloride of silver, the latter will be dissolved, and form the 
normally saturated solution spoken of above. If to this saturated 
solution we add a second, and then a third quantity of chloride of 
silver, equal to forty grains, these quantities will successively dis- 
solve; but the solution will become unstable, and soon deposit, not 
the double white salt, but free hyposulphite of silver, which is im- 
mediately decomposed. This deposit will be slow to produce 
itself completely, but it will be none the less dangerous to the 
photographer. 

The same result will take place if, instead of adding chloride of 
silver to the hyposulphite of 10 per 100 strength, nitrate of silver 
is added. In the first place, and if the quantity of nitrate is small, 
the hyposulphite of silyer formed by precipitation dissolves, and 
crystals of the double salt are deposited; if, after this, nitrate is 
added, the liquid will dissolve large quantities of it, nearly two 
ounces to the quart of solution. The liquid will then have greatly 
exceeded the degree of saturation indicated, and also be exceed- 
ingly unstable, This point arrived at, it will decompose with very 
great rapidity, depositing, not double salt, but hyposulphite of 
silver, which, conformably to the reactions indicated in the formula 
(a) and (6), will yield sulphur and sulphate of silver. A very 
abundant precipitate will form in the course of a day, and the 
supernatant liquor will contain not more than one ounce of nitrate 
of silver to the quart of bath. At the end of three days that quan- 
tity will be diminished three-fifths, and continue to diminish day by 
day until it reaches the point of saturation indicated above. 

We will now endeavour to explain these facts, which it is easy to 
do. The double salt (Ag O, S® 02) 2 (Na 0, S 02) is dissolved to 
saturation in hyposulphite of soda. We first add a small quantity of 
chloride or nitrate of silver ; these, more soluble in the hyposulphite 
than the double salt, dissolve; they then form a new quantity of 
double salt, which is precipitated in a white condition, as there is 
nothing to dissolve it. We then add a fresh quantity of one or the 
other substances: this reacts on the double salt, which is precipi- 
tated, or rather is precipitated by a slow action, and decomposed— 
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a fact easily proved, for experience shows us that by taking pure 
and white crystals of double salt, it suffices to add to them an 
excess of soluble salt of silver for a decomposition to take place, 
sometimes slow, sometimes rapid, according to circumstances, 
which is manifested by a deposit of hyposulphite, as indicated by 
the following formula :— 
(c) ae O?, Na 0)? (S202, Ag 0) + 2Ag 0 Az O08 
= (S82 0? Ag 0) + 2 NaO AzOs 

the hyposulphite of silver, moreover, decomposing according to the 
formule (a) and (b). 

Be 

NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 
No. XIV. 

NazarevH lies in a ravine that falls through the hills to the plain of 
Esdraelon, the level of which is about three miles distant. This 
great plain, of which I have before spoken, especially at Haifa, which 
is on its western coast, runs, in fact, completely across Palestine, 
from the sea to the Jordan. The plain is a very uniform level 
from north to south, with a slight ascent from the Mediterranean 
eastward to the foot of Tabor. This is the summit of the water- 
shed, and from this it falls eastward to the Jordan and Sea of 
Galilee. The north side of the plain is thoroughly walled up by 
almost precipitous hills, which are the last falling off of Lebanon, 
of which the high peaks commence twenty miles to the northward. 
One of the blufts overlooking the plain is the traditionary Mount 
of the Precipitation, where Christ was led out to be cast down. I 
think there is not much faith to be placed in the tradition, espe- 
cially as that hill was in the city, and this is three miles distant. 

But from any one of these hills around Nazareth there is a 
glorious view, and you may well imagine that I have not found 
eight days too many to drink in the enjoyment of the views of 
Galilee. From the hill near the tents I have taken views of Cana, 
Saféd, Tabor, Endor, Nain, Jezreel, Gilboa, Shunem, the Plain of 
Esdraelon and its various villages, the river Kishon, and Mount 
Carmel beyond, with the peaks of Lebanon towering in the north, 
and Mount Hermon, white and glorious, standing in the north-east 
like a sentinel guarding the Land of Promise, and looking down 
into the depths of Genesareth, which lie to the eastward, but are 
not visible from here. 

You will scarcely care to hear of the Convent at Nazareth, 
which was built on the alleged site of the Virgin Mary’s House. 
Many of these places pointed out by the monks are worthy of 
credit, while others are so manifestly without authority, that to 
place any confidence in them implies a total submission to the 
statements of tradition, even in the face of reason. The house of 
Mary is no longer here. It departed through the air to Loretto, in 
Italy, a long while ago, pausing on its way somewhere in Greece 
for awhile. But the grotto under the Church of the Annunciation 
is curious and worth visiting, ornamented as it is with the gifts 
of royalty through many centuries. It opens by broad steps up 
to the floor of the church. Descending these you are in the shrine, 
and on the spot where the angel met her with the first “Ave 
Maria.” How she came to be in this cavern does not precisely 
appear; but there is a vaulted passage leading from it to the place 
which was the kitchen ofher house, and it may be that this explains 
her being in the cellar when the angel came. 

The attendant monk pointed out a broken column, the upper 
part of the shaft hanging from the wall above, and he seemed to 
think there was something miraculous in it. 

T hasten to leave this place. I have nowhere in the Holy Land 
been more disgusted than I was here with the attempt to locate 
the events of the life of Christ. 

Was it not enough that on these hills the Boy wandered? that 
His young feet learned here those first tottering steps that led Him 
afterwards up and down the hills of Syria, a houseless wanderer, 
without place to lay His head, until He bore the cross up the ascent 
to Calvary, and they laid His head at last on the rocky pillow hewn 
for Arimethean Joseph? Was it not enough that this blue vault 
that overhangs Nazareth once covered the glory of God on earth, 
and sustained the clouds of countless angels looking down on that 
sublime mnystery, in which they had no part, and of which they had 
no adequate conception? Was it not enough that here He learned, 
in accents of this earth’s language, to speak that word “ mother,” 
hallowed for ever after, a thousandfold, that His lips have spoken it 
so often, so tenderly, from childhood until His last sad bequest to 
John the Beloved, at the Cross? 

It is an evening of exquisite beauty. The stars shine gently, 
loyingly, on Nazareth. ‘The picture of the valley from my tent 
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door is exceedingly beautiful. A group of tall and graceful women 
are filling water-jars at the Virgin’s fountain. The other tents are 
silent. Noone moves. The wind rustles the leaves of the olive 
trees, but there is a hushin the very sound. Selim and Benish-dad 
lie side by side on the ground, profoundly still. You would think 
them dead men, such is their perfectly motionless attitude. 

Our invalid has been somewhat stronger this afternoon, but toward 
evening she seemed to fail a little. She has expressed a longing 
desire to see the shore of Genesareth, and we are very anxious to 
remove her there if she rally sufficiently to bear the motion. I fear 
that she will never hear the “music of Galilee’s waves” on earth., 
But there are more musical waters in that country to which she 
goes. God help us! What pilgrims we all are! Dat: 


dulectings of Societies, 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


An ordinary meeting of this society was held on Tuesday, the 6th inst.,— 
P. Lz Neve Fosrer, Esq., M.A., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

After some conversation it was determined that the proceedings should 
commence with the adjourned discussion upon the Report of the Collo- 
dion Committee. 

Mr. Hearn: Sir, I have a very few observations to address to the 
meeting upon this question, but as I moved the adjournment of the report, 
I venture to believe that it may be conformable to the wishes of the 
meeting that I should commence any observations which should be made 
upon the discussion. y 

Lhave no doubt I shall thoroughly carry the feelings of the meeting 
and of the committee with me, when I say that I think the acknowledg- 
ment of our gratitude is due to Mr. Hardwich for the assistance he has 
rendered to the collodion committee in particular, and to the society at 
all times. Not only has Mr. Hardwich taken infinite pains and trouble 
in the matter—not only has he for their purposes, as we hear, unreserv- 
edly laid before Mr. Malone his formula, but his experience and time 
have been at the command of every member of the committee; in fact, he 
has done that which he has always done upon all occasions where the 
interests and progress of photography are concerned. JI am anxious to 
make this acknowledgment because I fecl it necessary to take exception to 
the Report of the Collodion Committee. Let me be quite understood. Ido 
not in the least question the high character of Mr. Hardwich’s collodion; 
in point of fact 1am prepared to make the admission that it merits the very 
highest commendation. NeverthelessI do seriously doubt whether it was 
wise, or just, or equitable, that that report should have been made at all. 
Sir, 1t will be remembered that, at our meeting in this month of last 
year, a letter was read from Mr. Hardwich asking for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to report upon his formula for collodion, It 
will be remembered, also, that at the same meeting the Secretary 
stated what was the intention of the council with regard to that 
proposal; and, if I am not mistaken, the same gentleman who pre- 
sides over us this evening, in answer to a question by Mr. Shad bolt, 
who had asked for an explanation (he having detected some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the proper functions of the committee), said 
as follows:—“He was not aware that Mr. Hardwich entertained any 
objection to the form of resolution proposed by the council.” — (therefore 
it appears that there was a difference between the proposal of Mr. Hard- 
wich and the resolution of the council.) “The committee would be 
formed for the purpose of considering any collodions or formule for 
making them which individuals and manufacturers may desire to lay 
before it, not confining themselves to the one collodion of Mr. Hardwich, 
but taking a broader basis of operations.” Now I turn to the first para- 
graph in the report of the committee, and I find it there stated, “that Mr. 
Hardwich, Mr. Mayall, and Mr. Sutton had sent collodion, but that the 
two latter gentlemen had not sent sufficient to admit of its being 
thoroughly tested. Hence, although individual members of the com- 
mittee had worked with the collodions of Mr. Mayall and Mr. Sutton, the 
committee in its collective capacity could only pronounce upon that pre- 
pared for them by Mr. Hardwich.” Sir, it does appear to me that if the 
committee was formed for the purpose, so clearly and plainly defined by 
the Chairman, of testing the various formule sent in to them by the 
various manufacturers, and if that purpose could not be carried out, 
either by failure in sending in formule or otherwise, the existence of the 
committee was at an end— practically it was defunct. Let me reason 
the question in this way :—A committee was formed at Manchester for 
testing the various dry and preservative processes;— we recollect 
the printing committee here ;— and very lately the Photographic So- 
ciety of Scotland, had a committee for testing lenses. Now, supposing 
each of these matters had been the secret of an individual, I ask, 
would those committees have been justified, if only one process or one 
lens had come before them, in publishing a report stating that this pro- 
cess or that lens was the best ?—would it not be manifestly unfair and 
unjust towards others? And yet that is what you are asked to do by the 
adoption of the last paragraph of the report. he stamp of the approba- 
tion of the society is a thing most desirable to be obtained—it is an 
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honour and a privilege dearly to be coveted; but I hold that a scientific 
society should well weigh the full consequences of affixing its seal of 
approbation to anything that may come before it. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, in consequence of the publication of this report, 
Mr. Hardwich’s collodion will rank in the estimation of the public as 
superior to that of any other manufacturer. Now, is the society pre- 
pared to take upon itself the perpetration of this act of manifest 
Injustice? If so, there will not be a maker of collodion without just 
cause of complaint. I speak from an experience, based upon the 
opinions of a vast number of people, and 1 am taught by that that 
there are many collodions which can compete successfully with that of 
Mr. Hardwich; and the observation 1 have to make now is certainly the 
most important that I can offer to your notice—it is that, in dealing with 
this question, you must bear in mind that Mr. Hardwich’s collodion is a 
commercial article, that it is made for sale just as much as Mr. Thomas’s 
or any other maker’s. Now it is this commercial element to which I must 
beg to keep your attention, when I ask you, in the interest of all makers 
of collodion, not to give a sort of preferential authority to Mr. Hardwich’s 
collodion, because other makers have not thought it consistent with their 
interests to come forward and lay before you their formule. I notice, 
sir, and I must admit the notice caused me very great regret, that in a 
foot-note at thé end of the report of the proceedings of the last meeting we 
were referred to an advertisement from Mr. Hardwich, in which he stated 
his intention to discontinue manufacturing his collodion for sale. Now, I 
really have no right to interfere with that which is a gentleman's 
private and individual business, but I do most sincerely regret that 
determination. Ido not comprehend the necessity for his withdrawing 
from the manufacture of his collodion, simply because it may be said, as 
I say now, that it is a commercial article. Let his collodion compete on 
fair grounds with other makers’ collodions, and no one will have any 
right to complain. Now it is because this collodion is a commercial 
article that I object to the expression contained in the report of its 
merits; and it may be a bold assertion to make in this room, but I do 
say, that when members of this society who form a committee come for- 
ward with a report which gives a certain preference to this collodion, I, 
as a member of this society, have a perfect right to come forward and say 
upon my experience that there are other makers whose collodions are 
superior. I scarcely know whether it is right, but J, at all events, will not 
use this society for the purpose of mentioning particular names; though I 
think I may venture to state my own experience with the collodion of one 
maker during last summer (I will be particularly guarded in not men- 
tioning names), and I only refer to it because I think that if a report of 
this nature is to be made and adopted in the transactions of the society, 
the experience of myself and others should take their places by the side 
of it. I have by my business engagements but little opportunity to 
practice photography ; but I think some time in February of last year I 
took home twenty ounces of collodion, and between February and No- 
vember I may have taken perhaps a dozen pictures. I think I may proba- 
bly be able to show negatives taken within that time which shall be 
deemed satisfactory—at all events, whether I worked in March or Novem- 
ber, the exposure given to my plate —making of course an allowance 
for the difference of light and temperature—was as nearly alike as 
possible. I mention this for the purpose of saying that I cannot help 
thinking that a collodion of this nature must be far more serviceable and 
valuable in the hands of all, but especially in the hands of amateurs 
who only work occasionally, than a collodion which so speedily loses 
that quality which is so essential, namely, its sensibility ; and 1 must 
ask you just to bear in mind this fact when you are legislating upon the 
question—accidentally I use the word legislating, but I think I am right, 
for your decisions come to in this room are rules of guidance for those 
who are not present, and, therefore, if the society say that a collodion of 
a particular maker is of superior excellence (for those are the words used), 
I think that is clearly laying down a rule for the guidance of those who 
are not present. f 

I have a very few more words to add, and I sincerely apologise for 
haying kept you so long. I regretted to notice that only two-thirds 
of the names of the committee were attached to that report. I have 
the greatest respect, I may say, the greatest admiration for the names 
of the committee who have signed it; nevertheless, I think that I 
should have felt less strongly upon the question, and others would 
decidedly have felt less strongly, if the names of the other members of 
the committee had been there also; and, probably, I am somewhat in- 
fluenced in my opinion by knowing that one gentleman who was on the 
committee, and whose name is not attached to the report, agrees with me 
in my opinion with regard to the value of that particular maker's collodion 
T have just referred to. I do not mention his name, for I am quite sure 
the meeting will credit my assertion. ‘Che gentleman alluded to is very 
highly respected, and a most careful and painstaking manipulator. I 
think, if the committee had looked at the matter, and merely judged it in 
its business bearings, that they would have hesitated before presenting a 
report upon one collodion, when the committee was formed for the in- 
yestigation of a number of collodions. 5 

With regard to Mr. Hardwich himself, I trust that he will see that the 
few remarks I have made are founded upon good, sound, and logical 
reasoning; at all events, if I fail in convincing him in that, I trust I 
shall not in this ;—that the necessity I have felt for making these obser- 
vations does not in the least affect the very high estimation in which J 
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hold Mr. Hardwich for his productions, and the great services he has 
rendered to photography 
Mr, Sesasrian Davis: Sir, I think there is a very tangible reason why 
a report should have been given upon Mr. Hardwich’s collodion, and 
with that impression I yenture to make a few remarks upon the subject. 
It may be in the recollection of some few members that it was determined 
that no report should be given, and no collodion examined, unless it were 
accompanied with a full and detailed account of the formulz for making 
it. Now, I conceive it would have been quite possible for Mr. Thomas to 
come forward, or any other maker, if he had wished, and describe his 
formule. If I understand the question, we are here a body of gentlemen 
met for scientific purposes, and it is upon those scientific principles that 
we investigate and are called to decide upon the different formule. It 
certainly seems to me that as only one collodion was placed in the hands 
of the committee they were compelled, in justice to the gentleman who 
prepared that collodion, to give a distinct report. I think, therefove, it 
would have been an act of injustice to Mr. Hardwich to haye refrained 
from giving an opinion upon his collodion after examination. 
Now, passing from this question, let us cousider the collodion itself, its 
manufacture, and its properties. Taking the general report, I am in- 
clined to think that it may, without doubt, be considered to be very good 
as regards its adhesion to the glass and the easy way in which it flows 
over a large-sized plate. I have tested some which Mr. Hardwich has 
been kind enough to forward to me, and it has this advantage; and I think 
we have thus gained a great point, because, undoubtedly, all those ex- 
perienced in collodion must know that it is most difficult to arrive at a 
satisfactory formula in that respect. 
Now, passing to the use of iodide of potassium in iodising collodion, I 
think that iodide of potassium alone is not the best salt for iodising collo- 
dion ; the reason for which is apparent, and is, that iodide of potassium in 
solution is more prone to decompose the ether and alcohol in collodion 
than any other of the salts in use except iodide of ammonium. Iodide of 
potassium has, generally speaking, when prepared in a pure condition, 
an alkaline reaction ; now if we add ether to it we shall find the decom- 
position taking place without the addition of the pyroxyline. If, on the 
other hand, we make an iodising solution of, a different kind, the 
mixed fluids remain colourless for any length of time. Ido not 
think that the iodide of potassium alone produces a sensibility equal 
to that of other collodions which may be purchased in the market 
at the present time. I think that the committee have made two or 
three anomalous statements. They assert, in the first instance, 
that the collodion in sensibility is unsurpassed; and they state also 
that Mr, Frith, at a temperature of 130°, was enabled to take 
moving figures with this collodion; but I remember a remark he 
made in this room, when he returned from the East, that he found his 
own collodion too sensitive, and that he had to counteract that by adding 
acid to his bath. If you take portraits in a medium light, you will find 
that the evidence of gentlemen is contradictory as to Mr. Hardwich’s 
collodion in preference to others. Mr. Delamotte says he has found Mr. 
Hardwich’s collodion very sensitive. Again, Mr. Williams and Mr. Mor- 
gan, I think, and some other gentlemen on the committee, state that in 
portraiture they do not find it so sensitive, but conjecture that this may 
perhaps be accounted for by the employment of citric acid in the deve- 
oper. Citric acid in the developer! Why, a collodion to be tested 
against another collodion must be tested under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances, and in this instance I have no doubt this was done. I 
ring forward these facts, not with reference to Mr. Hardwich’s collodion 
in particular—no one has a greater respect for that gentleman than I 
have, and this society and the photographic art are indebted to him for 
his formula, freely given to us all—but I think that there has been, up to 
the present time,no published formula given for collodion equal in sensi- 
bility to those known sensitive collodions which may be found in the mar- 
ket. I trust that the committee, which is still in existence, may receive 
some assistance by which this one point may be got over, and then it will 
e in the power of all members to make their own collodion, or haye a 
practical knowledge of how a collodion can be made; and the experience 
hey obtain in making it will be a great benefit to them, and they will 
gain in scientific knowledge by the investigation of this interesting sub- 
ject. 
Mr. Detamorrr: I should like to correct the last speaker in some- 
thing he has just stated. I think that the report which I sent in was not 
quite fairly quoted by Mr. Dayis. In the report I believe I remarked that 
1 should wish, if possible, that the collodion might last for a longer time 
in the iodised state. I did not complain of any want of sensitiveness in 
the collodion when I first used it. 
Mr. Srpastran Davis: I referred to the sensitiveness of the collodion 
after it had been mixed, say three weeks in thesummer. My own convic- 
tion is, that a collodion may be made yery sensitive by using a different 
iodising compound, 


Mr. Warson : Iam happy to find that we have come 
knowledge of Mr. Hardwich’s formula than formerly ; 
resolution for the appointment of this committee was 
the Journal that Mr. Sebastian Davis stated “that 


to amore thorough 
because, when the 
come to, I find by 
he had, within the 


last week, carefully examined the formule given for the manufacture of 
pyroxyline in the last edition of Mr. Hardwich’s Manual, and found that, 
with the materials he had used, instead of obtaining a satisfactory 


pyroxyline at the temperature stated, the cotton d 


issolyed more like 
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lump sugar than cotton; and it appeared that the recommended quantity 
of oil of vitriol was decidedly in excess. He merely stated this to show 
why it was desirable that when gentlemen communicated details, they 
should have an opportunity of defending themselves. He knew full well 
that many communications had been made to the society by gentlemen, 
and yet other gentlemen with a considerable amount of photographic 
knowledge had not succeeded in following out their views, although they 
appeared to be exceedingly explicit and clear. Therefore, he for one 
would advocate the appointment of a working committee to test the par- 
ticular formula laid before the mecting. Under those circumstances, 
there must be a full and clear and precise description of the whole pro- 
cess, from the beginning to the end, so that any other operator shall be 
able to succeed in the same manner, because it was known that science 
was based upon exact principles, and all must arrive at the same result.” 
Now, it seems that Mr. Davis has no difficulty at the present time with 
the formula; therefore he must either have misunderstood it in the first 
instance, or have received further information, and it is desirable that this 
should be clearly explained. On looking over the report I do not find 
that the committee have taken the trouble to examine any formule. 
There is no formula stated of Mr. Sutton or others. They might have 
ascertained whether by the formulx given they could haye made the col- 
lodion similar to the samples sent in. Now, I should like to read to the 
meeting what was stated as being the decision of the council ; and_this 
will be found in the last March number of the Society’s Journal :— 
“The secretary stated that the council had considered Mr. Hardwich’s 
proposition, and resolved that a committee of the society should be ap- 
pointed to examine and report on the various formule for making collo- 
dion; and that members of the society and makers of collodion be 
invited to send samples of collodion, such samples tu be accompanied by 
a statement of the manner of their manufacture.’ Now, we haye had no 
report of that description. Mr. Davis is not singular in being unable to 
produce a collodion from the formula which was sent in. I have heard 
more than one state that they have tried and failed. I have heard one 
gentleman, who is second to none in London as a practical chemist, say 
that he cannot make collodion of any description by the formula. I think 
that the collodion of other makers might have been accepted under the same 
condition as Mr. Hardwich’s, inasmuch as his formula was not examined, 

Mr. Huaues: Query. 

Mr. Warson : There is 


no account of such examination. 

The Cuarrman: May I call your attention to the last paragraph but 
one, to the effect that Mr. Malone has examined the formula in its 
chemical aspect, and is satisfied with it. 

Mr. Watson: That was not in the first report sent round to the mem- 
bers. [This was a mistake of the speaker, which elicited the general 
dissent of the meeting.] 

The Cxarrman; I do not know of any report but that which appeared 
in the Journal. 

Mr. Warson: Well, there was another sent out; and I want to know 
at whose expense these slips of paper which are circulated among the 
members are published ?—whether at the society’s expense, or at the 
expense of the party about to read the paper? 

The Secretary: From the first establishment of the society it has 
been customary to send round a stip to the members of the council, and 
to such gentlemen as might probably take part in the discussion. The 
type having been already set up for the Journal there is only the expense 
of pulling the proofs. [The Secretary appeared to be about to continue 
the explanation, but was stopped by a sudden barst of applause. | 

Mr. Watson was about to further argue this matter of expense, when 

Mr. SxHapsBoxr rose to a question of order. 

The Cuammay said: I did not like to interfere, for I thought the gen- 
tleman would not be very long, and that we might lose time in endea- 
youring to stop him. 

Mr. Watson: With respect to the latter part of the report, the com- 
mittee state that the collodion which they have examined is superior ; 
but they do not say to what it is superior, and superior is a comparative 
term—scareely, I think, a proper word to use, seeing that they had no- 
thing to compare that collodion with. If they had examined the other 
samples~-if they had made collodion from the other two formule sent in— 
they might then with propriety have stated that this collodion was supe- 
rior to the others. 

Mr. Mortey: It 


really appears to me (begging the gentleman’s pardon 
for interrupting) hat we should understand the matter better if the 
formule alluded to were brought before us. I therefore moye that Mr. 
Hardwich’s paper be now read. 

Mr. Wurrz seconded the motion, which was duly put and carried. _ 

Mr. Harpwicu then, at the request of the Chairman, read his paper [see 
page 76], and afterwards stated thatan error had crept into it which he wished 
explain. He had worked for more than a year with one thermometer, 
but before reading his paper he thought it desirable to ascertain whether 
this thermometer was correct. It appeared, on comparing it with another 
and more expensive instrument, that it was five degrees too low all the 
way down the scale, from 170° to 100° Fahrenheit. To be quite sure, how- 
ever, he had afterwards sent the instrument to an eminent optician, who 
compared it with his standard thermometer, and wrote back to say that it 
was remarkably correct, even to the fraction of a degree, and that the 
other thermometer must haye been wrong. The temperature at which he 
worked would therefore be correctly stated at 150° I’, instead of 155°, 


The Cuarrman: It is my duty to invite discussion upon this paper of 
Mr. Hardwich’s; but before the discussion begins, I have to announce 
that Dr. Becker has been unanimously elected an honorary member of 
this society.—(Applause.) 

As no one rises, I will take the opportunity of saying a few words with re- 
gard to a paper Mr. Sutton has sent to be read this evening. He ima- 
gined that this would be an evening in which we should have an oppor- 
tunity of reading it, and he was anxious that it should be inserted in the 
Journal, and afterwards to have a discussion upon the subject at our next 
meeting—the subject being Mr. Sutton’s New Panoramic Lens, of which 
you have a specimen on the table. 

Mr. Hearn: Having, sir, made the remarks which I did at the com- 
mencement, I shall intrude myself upon you for a very short time. I may 
be permitted now to say, I owe it to Mr. Hardwich that I should propose 
that the best thanks of the meeting be given to him for the paper which 
he has read. I look at that paper in a totally different light from the 
report; and I do think our thanks are due to Mr. Hardwich, as they 
would be to any other gentleman who might come into this room and give 
us his advice and assistance. Myr. Hardwich has done this upon all occa- 
sions, and he has again done it in this laborious and painstaking paper. 
It is gratifying to me now to moye that the best thanks of the society be 
voted to Mr. Hardwich. 

Mr. Warson seconded the motion, which was duly put, carried, and 
acknowledged. 

Mv. Heara: May I ask, now, whether it is supposed that the report of 
the collodion committee is taken and adopted ? 

The Cuarrman: I do not know that it is adopted by the meeting. 
report is received, and the meeting has expressed its views, 
think that there is any adoption by the society generally. 

After the chair was vacated, Mr. Manone stated that he and several 
members of the committee had come to speak in defence of the report, 
but the Chairman said it was then too late. 

do Eon 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 


The 
I do not 


Ay ordinary meeting of this Association was held at Myddelton Hall on 
the 29th ult..— Grorar Suapzount, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read, 

The Cuarrman called on the members to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. Luce recommended that a record of the attendance of each mem- 
ber of the committee should be furnished next meeting, to guide members 
in voting. Agreed to. 

In the absence of the gentleman who was to have read a paper, Mr. 
Barber read the following letter from Mr. Oakeshot, of Ryde :— 

RypeE, February 15, 1860. 
DeAR BARBER, 

Isee by Tue Brivisn JOURNAL or PHorogRapHy, received this morning, 
that you presided at the last meeting of the North London Society, and that the subject 
of discussion was a paper, read by Mr. Hughes, on the Alkaline Gold Toning Bath, par- 
ticulars of which, I suppose, we shall have in next number of the Journal. I obserye, 
also, that Mr, Hardwich was present, and that, in his remarks, he stated he had used 
one fixing bath of hyposulphite of soda all through Jastsummer. On reading this, I was 
not a little surprised to find that no one present called attention to the experiments of 
the French chemists, MM. Davanne and Girard, on this very point. 

These experiments, if correctly given, seem to me all important, as they appear to 
throw especial light on that annoyance to photographers —the gradual change of paper 
prints ; and they will perhaps, in some measure, explain why certain prints seem per- 
manent and others transient, when, according to appearance, all were treated alike, 

Messrs. Dayanne and Girard assert positively that a quart of hypo solution of ten per 
cent. in strength will fix only one and a half sheets of paper ; this in plain figures means, 
if my calculation be correct, that four ounces of crystallised hypo will only just fix ten 
pictures, by 6}; then this number of prints will saturate the above quantity of hypo- 
sulphite of soda with hyposulphite of slver, and if more than this number of prints 
be passed into the same solution, there is a certainty that an injurious element will be 
left in the paper, and, sooner or later, infallibly destroy the print. Can not you, at one 
of your meetings, call attention to the subject, and have it a little ventilated ? I fancy 
that most photographers expect more work out of hyposulphite, even when new, than (if 
these chemists are right) it seems able to give. I noticed also, in the same number of 


Tue BRrvisu JOURNAL OF PHoroGRAPHY, a letter from Mr. Hardwich, about economically 
working the alkaline gold bath, by precipitating the unused gold with protosulphate of 
iron. I manage mine more simply than that. Instead of reducing it by iron, I leave it 
to reduce itself as it likes, and use the same solution over and over again, merely adding 
a little fresh gold with each fresh lot of prints, and occasionally also a little more carbo- 
nate of soda. I find this plan answer quite as well as making a new lot each time ; the 
inside of the bottle becomes gradually coated with a black deposit of gold, which can be 
easily recovered again by dissolving it in a little nitro-muriatic acid. I do not think I 
haye anything more in particular to say just now. Ishall look anxiously into the jour- 
nals to see what some of the great guns in photographic chemistry haye to say about the 
Frenchmen’s notes on Fixing. I shall be glad to learn your idea about it. [hope you are 
preparing for a photographic trip, and, should you chance to come this way, I will do my 
best to give you welcome. Yours truly, 

Mr. J. BARBER, Ps ©. OAKESHOT. 

Mr. Hugues said that Mr. Oakeshot greatly misunderstood Mr. Hard- 
wich’s observation. Mr. Hardwich used an almost saturated solution of 
hyposulphite of soda rendered alkaline—not for six months, or for any 
stated time, but he added continually fresh crystals of hyposulphite of 
soda, thus constantly renovating it; and as a proof of its freedom from 
sulphuretting action, an old bath of this kind would not tone a print, 
even if it were left in it for some considerable time. It was a common 
ault to use a solution not sufficiently strong to fix the prints. This 
ault might be recognised by looking through the print, when it would be 
ound to be covered with measly spots in the fabric of the paper, which did 
not occur when a strong or weak solution was used newly mixed. 


With regard to the second part of the letter, he thought, judging from 
the colour of the deposit on the bottle, that it was owing to the presence 
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of oxide of silver, and expressed an opinion that as much would be lost as 
gained by the repeated use of the same gold solution, owing to the in- 
creased rapidity and extent of decomposition. 

Mr. Barzer inquired whether a black deposit appeared in the hypo 
bath by keeping ? 

Mr. Huaues said there was nothing but what might arise from dirt— 
nothing resembling a black sulphide of silver. 

In reference to the appearances presented by prints which had been 
imperfectly fixed, 

The Cxamman thought Mr. Hughes in error in stating that the measly 
spots were only to be found when using an old weak fixing bath; he had 
pono experimentally produced them with fresh hyposulphite. When 

e first noticed those singularmarks which Mr. Hughes had called “measly” 
spots, he had fancied from their yellow colour that they might be sulphur ; 
but this was not the case, as he had found them totally unattackable by bi- 
sulphide of carbon, which, had they consisted of sulphur, would most 
assuredly have dissolved them. He did not attribute them to chloride 
of silver left in the paper, but rather to some compound formed with the 
partially dissolved starch with which the paper was sized. He had found 
that, when once these measly spots had formed, placing the prints in 
even a saturated solution of hyposulphite of soda would, so far from re- 
moving them, only tend to increase their extent. 

Mr. Huaues agreed with the Chairman that the spots were not chloride 
of silver. He thought it probable that they were to be attributed to a 
too dilute bath, and had some experiments in progress with a view to 
ascertain the minimum strength at which the bath could be employed 
without the spots making their appearance. 

Mr. D. W. Hint thought it unadvisable to use the gold bath over and 
over again—-that when properly managed the amount of gold left was very 
minute. Ifa small number of prints were to be toned a less quantity of 
gold might be employed, and if it toned too slowly it might be warmed. 

Mr. Dawson, on being asked to give the result of his experience, said 
that the process used by him was identical with that of Mr. Hughes, and 
that Mr. Wilson, of Aberdecn, used it also, the only difference being that 
Mr. Wilson used fresh hyposulphite, while he (Mr. Dawson) used a 
saturated solution, which he kept neutral by the addition of chalk, great 
care being necessary in warm weather, or when the bath is exposed to 
heat, he having found an alkaline bath to become acid in ten minutes on 
one occasion, when he had placed it on a stove. When the hypo bath is 
kept it should be in a cool place. He thought a large quantity of gold 
was wasted by some operators, and considered that by warming, half 
might be saved. Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, used fifteen grains for toning 
thirty or forty prints. He (Mr. Dawson) dissolved fifteen grains of chlo- 
ride of gold in a gallon of water, and added as much carbonate of soda as 
would cover a sixpence: in cold weather he warmed it on a sand bath, 
and found it would tone four hundred stereoscopic prints. Papier Rive 
would not give black tones, but with Saxe paper any degree of blackness 
might be obtained. 

The Cuarirman said that one important subject had not been alluded 
to—that was washing: he considered that most people washed their 
proofs for far too long a time, and that one hour was sufficient if they 
proceeded upon correct principles. In taking the prints out of each 
quantity of water, he hung them up to drain till nearly dry before put- 
ting them into fresh water, and continued changing till the last drop 
from the corner ceased to have a sweet or metallic taste. 

Mr. Hut, being pressed for time, suspended his prints in a deep vessel, 
turning the tap on them, and drawing off the water from the bottom by 
means of a siphon; he left them all night. 

Mr. Suave said that the evils of long washing were admitted, and me- 
chanical means had been suggested to obviate them. 

The Cuarrman thought that mechanical washing had been proposed 
more with the view of saving trouble. 

Mr. Dawson had never observed any change to be produced in prints 
toned by the alkaline gold process by any length of washing, although 
he had in those toned by the old hyposulphite of soda. He agreed with 
the Chairman that the washing might be accomplished in much less 
time, provided that care were taken to prevent the prints from sticking 
together. He placed, say one hundred stereoscopic prints in a dish 
holding two or three gallons of water, stirred them round well, then 
drained off the water closely, and repeated this six times. He then 
changed the water two or three times in the next two hours, by which 
time he considered that the hypo was effectually removed. 

Mr, Huauzs said some other fixing agent than hyposulphite of soda 
might be found: he did not think the resources of chemistry were ex- 
hausted. It was comparatively a short time since hypo was first used 
by Sir John Herschell, who was still living. 

The Cuairman had with others successfully used ammonia, but it was 
very unpleasant to manipulate with. 

Mr. Dawson said ammonia removed the albumen. 

The Cuarrmay said it did not do so after the latter had been coagulated 
with nitrate of silver. 

Reference was made to M. Humbert. de Molard’s fixing with cyanide 
o potassium saturated with iodine. Also to the different colours of gold 

eposit. 

The Cuarrman announced that, in accordance with the rules, the 
officers for the ensuing year were to be nominated at the present mect- 
ing, for election at the annual meeting on the 28th March. 
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The names of several gentlemen who had been nominated to serve on 
the committee were then handed in. 

Mr. Hann exhibited a very portable binocular stereoscopic camera, the 
body of which collapsed, on the bellows principle, the focussing being 
effected by means of a screw, and the bottom of the camera serving as 
the top of the tripod stand. 

The Cuarmman exhibited some stereoscopic slides of Mountains Abbey, 
&c., by Mr. Woodward, of Nottingham. 

Several members regretted that these well-executed specimens had not 
been taken with a bi-lens camera, it being evident, on a very casual 
inspection, that they were not. 

Mr. Suapzorr also exhibited some stereoscopic illustrations of a col- 
lection of five hundred gems, ancient and modern, by Mr. Rodgers, of 
Montrose, and some other subjects by the same operator. These were 
much admired, and several present noticed the peculiar pseudo-scopic 
effect produced by viewing the representations of the gems upside down. 

The meeting, after assuming a conversational character, was then ad- 


journed to the 28th instant. 
patty 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A merrine of this Society was held on the 7th instant, at the Rooms of 
ape Pa) and Philosophical Society, 36, George Street,—Mr. Parry in 
the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read a letter which he had received from 
Mr. J. A. Forrest, of Liverpool, stating that the Liverpool Society of 
Fine Arts had decided to open in April next an exhibition of works by 
eminent ancient and modern artists, among which was to be included 
an exhibition of photographs, and asking for contributions from the 
members of this society: the Liverpool Society would bear the expense 
of carriage. 

Mr. W. I. Manrey presented five large and very beautiful photographs 
to the society’s portfolio, taken by the collodio-albumen and wet collodion 
processes. 

The How. Secrerary also laid upon the table a print from a negative 
taken by the panoramic lens, and which was presented by Mr. Samuel 
Cottam to the society’s portfolio. 

A vote of thanks was passed by the meeting to Mr. Mabley and Mr. 
Cottam for their donations. 

The Cuarrman exhibited several very: beautiful paper negatives 

taken by him about six years ago, which were much admired for their 
sharpness, &c.: they were on Canson’s plain paper, and waxed after- 
wards. He said the process was one of the ordinary ones; but if any 
member wished for particulars of it he should be very happy to give 
hem. He (Mr. Parry) hoped that more attention would be given to 
waxed-paper, as he believed the process to be capable of more than was 
generally supposed. He intended to give it a trial next summer. 
Mr. Smrzotuam exhibited a very compact stereoscopic camera, 
which was very much admired for its lightness, construction, &c.; 
also a very convenient form of bag for changing plates in the field. 
He then called the attention of the meeting to the fact that one 
f their members (Mr. James Mudd) had obtained the prize medal at 
e Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Scotland, for the best 
photographic landscape. He thought it was a subject of great congra- 
tulation to them, particularly as it was taken by the society’s favourite 
dry process—collodio-albumen. Myr. Mudd’s picture was one of several 
of his which had been much admired at the exhibitions both of London 
and Hdinburgh for their great beauty: the Manchester Society had cul- 
tivated this process with great success, and had a long time since issued 
a report on its superiority over all other dry processes, by a committee 
specially appointed to test the relative merits of the various processes. 

The Cuarrman remarked, that Mr. Mudd had been requested by the 
Photographic Society of Scotland to read a paper on the collodio-albu- 
men process, and had written one which was read at their last meeting, 
and he (the Chairman) thought the remarks made upon it by one of the 
members of that society very uncalled for. 

Mr. Mupp, in explanation, said that the reason he had spoken in his 
paper of ¢ntroducing the process to the Photographic Society of Scotland, 
was because, on looking over the catalogue of the society’s exhibition, he 
found that the collodio-albumen process was only represented by one 
member of that society (a lady), and consequently he concluded that if 
they happened to know it in theory, they evidently did not in practice. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Warpury said he had once been successful 
in developing a collodio-albumen plate with sulphate of iron, but on sub- 
sequent trials he did not again succeed. 

Several other members said they had only been able partially to suc- 
ceed in developing collodio-albumen plates with iron. 3 

The Cuamman stated that in the process of etching steel at their 
works they obtained occasionally very large crystals of proto-nitrate 
of iron, which will keep some time in the crystalline form. He had 
given some to Professor Crace Calvert, who had expressed great sur- 
prise, and promised to give his opinion respecting them. 

Mr. Manixxy said it was quite unknown to chemists for the proto- 
ee of iron to remain in the form of crystals more than a very short 
period. 

The Cuairman promised to bring some to the next meeting. 

Mr. Siwzsornam exhibited some very beautiful stereoscopic transpa- 
rencies, taken on plates which he said were easily prepared, and rapidly 
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printed and developed. His experiments with the process by which he 
had produced them had been, so far, very successful; but he preferred 
waiting until the next meeting, and making further trials before giving 
the process publicity. 

The Secrerary of the society brought the subject of the Photographic 
Exchange Club before the notice of the meeting. He had now nine 
names down, and should be glad to receive any others. Non-members 
were equally admissible with the members of this society. A committee 
would be formed to carry out the club. Any negative above the size of 
half-plate to be admissible; or, if members of the club liked to contvi- 
bute stereoscopic pictures instead of large ones, two stereoscopic pictures 
would be considered equal to one large photograph. 


After a very agreeable and interesting meeting, the proceedings closed 
with a vote of thanks to Mr. Parry for his services in the chair. 


== 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the members of this society, held on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 28th ult., Mr. Haines in the chair, 
Mr. W. B. Oszory, one of the Vice-Presidents, delivered an address 
On the Serio-Comic Aspect of Photography. 

He remarked, that so much had been said or written on the subject of 
photography as to make it difficult for one to say anything new about it; 
but, as far as he was aware, the aspect in which he was about to view 
photography had never been made the subject of a paper. It frequently 
happened that that which was a very serious matter to a photographer, 
appeared essentially comic to a looker-on. When a young man, for in- 
stance, taking a fancy to photography, purchases his instruments and 
chemicals, and forthwith proceeds to take likenesses of all his friends 
and of everything within his reach, including his cat and dog and the 
nearest brick wall, the energy with which he goes to work is amazing. 
But in a little time he begins to experience a disappointment here, 
and a failure there, and finds that matters do not go on so smoothly as 
when his apparatus was new. The blunders he is making cause him 
much anxiety, and are, of course, a serious matter to him, though to the 
looker-on they simply suggest how comical it is that a young man 
should bother himself so much about anything of the kind. But the 
advanced photographer is sometimes no better off. Having carefully pre- 
pared a number of dry plates, and gone a long journey in search of the pic- 
turesque, and brought home (as he thinks) a number of beautiful transcripts 
of scenery, it is intensely comic to watch his serious expression when he 
finds his developer develops nothing but a lot of spoiled pieces of glass. 
Then every one knew how:comical it was to come in contact with ‘‘ the 
unfortunate photographer.” He is always in trouble. He never can 
manage to take any picture whatever. He has either over-developed or 
under-developed; over-exposed or under-exposed: he has either neg- 
lected to keep his plate in the bath long enough, or forgotten to put 
it in the bath at all; or, if he goes out, ten to one but he has forgotten 
his bath, or taken with him an empty collodion bottle, or dropped 
his developer by the way. But, as if to compensate for these mishaps, 
nature has produced ‘the universally successful photographer.” He 
never has a failure, and spends half his time in letting the photographic 
world know it, though, singularly enough, he and the photographic 
world usually hold different opinions on the point. There is also 
“the enthusiastic photographer,” who is always going to do some 
wonderful thing, but never does it; and the “grumbling photographer,” 
who never can take a picture himself, and can never see a beauty in the 
pictures of anybody else—who sees too much shadow here, and too much 
light there, and who usually forsakes the practice of photography al- 
together in disgust, saying that it is unworthy the notice of any one 
having the least taste for art. The ‘curiosities of photography ’’ were 
another source of serio-comic study. What endless portable tents that 
were not portable, unless with the assistance of a man and boy! What 
huge mistakes in the shape of developing boxes! What wonderful 
cameras, which were almost to take pictures by themselves! What 
demonstrations that unless you use the very last lens out there is no use 
your attempting to take a picture! A great deal of this was pure hum- 
bug. He (Mr. Osborn) did not see that they had very much improved 
upon the old lenses. As for baths, he did not see why their old gutta 
percha friends should be discarded altogether because glass baths had 
been brought out, liable as these were to break and lose half-a-gallon 
of solution. A writer in one of the journals was for making every photo- 
grapher an amateur mechanic, and, if he succeeded, the dealers in photo- 
graphic stores would probably pass him a vote of thanks; for as soon as 
a man commenced dabbling in amateur mechanics, so sure was he to 
spend double the amount that he might get the same article for from a 
respectable house, and the result would be nothing but disappointment. 
As connected with the serio-comic aspect of photography he (Mr. Osborn) 
spoke of the gin-and-water process, the raspberry-syrup process, — the for- 
mer of which, he thought, was liable to the objection that “it won't keep.” 
One of the serious aspects of photography was the extent to which it was 
followed as a business on Sundays, and the lecturer expressed a hope 
that the various societies throughout the kingdom would endeavour to 
put down the practice. In conclusion, he narrated some amusing adven- 
tures which had happened to himself and friends in their ardent pursuit 


of photography under difficulties, forming a fitting close to the series of 
serlo-comic sketches, 
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The address occupied nearly an hour in the delivery, and of course the 
above report is a mere summary of the leading points. 

On the motion of Mr. Brown, seconded by Mr. Ball, a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Osborn, and the same compliment was paid to 


the chairman. 
ee 


CITY OF GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tus newly-formed photographic society held its first ordinary monthly 
meeting on Thursday, the lst instant,—John Kibble, Esq., president of 
the society, in the chair. 

The Cuatrman delivered a very beautifully conceived and chastely 
expressed inaugural address, on the present position and prospects of 
photography. 

Mr. A. Macrsar, one of the Vice-Presidents, read a paper On the His- 
tory of Photography in Glasgow. 

A discussion ensued on the conclusion of Mr. Mactear’s paper, in which 
Professor J. Taylor, Messrs. Kibble, J. Spencer, sen., J. Stuart, Ewing, 
Hugh Wilson, J. Cramb, &c., took part. 

The Szcrerary announced that Messrs. Cramb Brothers had been suc- 
cessful in producing photographs on ivory, not artificial but real ivory, 
and laid untouched specimens, and others highly finished in colours, on 
the table for inspection, and which were handed round and much ad- 
mired. Mr. Cramb intimated that for the present the mauner of produc- 
tion would not be disclosed. 

The meeting, which was a large one, seemed fully to answer in 
the affirmative the question, ‘ Was a photographic society required in 
Glasgow ?”’ 

Fs ae gee 


“Aa! + + a2 
Gebibitiows. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT LIVERPOOL. 

WE beg to remind intending exhibitors at the forthcoming Exhibi- 
tion of Photographs in connexion with the Liverpool Society of 
Fine Arts that contributions should be delivered to the London 
Agent, Mr. James Bourlet, 10, Foley Street, Portland Place, W., 
not later than the 19th instant; or at the Exhibition Rooms, Queen’s 
Hall, Bold Street, Liverpool, not later than the 24th instant. Mr. 
J. A. Forrest, 58, Lime Street, Liverpool, will gladly supply any 
further particulars required. 

As no exhibition of photographs has taken place in the “ capital 
of the North” since 1854, the coming display is looked forward to 
with much interest by all admirers of the “new art,” and also by 
those who take an interestin art generally. It is to be hoped that 
the rapid progress made in the photographic art, during the event- 
ful six years which have elapsed since the first and only exhibition 
held at Liverpool, will be distinctly marked by the pictures for- 
warded for the approaching exhibition. 

ae ue 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 
[BY OUR SPECIAL REPORTER. | 


A visit to this exhibition confirms an opinion that has been 
growing upon us for some time, that architecture is the field in 
which photography displays its greatest strength and power. In 
the microscopic detail, in the strength and transparency of the 
shadows, and in the faithful delineation of every variation in tex- 
ture, colour, and form of the object represented, we have a combi- 
nation of artistic qualities denied to the artist of the pencil. Then 
the sober hues of the subjects, and their limited range of colour, 
render architectural photographs more faithful than those of other 
objects. 

The value, to the professional architect, of such a collection as 
that now exhibited, must be beyond all calculation; while to the 
amateur or mere photographic collector, it must possess an interest, 
arising as much from the subjects as from the fidelity of represen- 
tation which the mode of producing them secures. This exhibition 
displays an advance in excellence upon that of last year. Mani- 
pulation in photography has become, comparatively, so certain in 
its results, that the photographer has had more leisure to cultivate 
the artistic element of his art, and he has well improved the 
opportunity. At length justice has been done to the architect ag 
well as to his work; and in these views, so intelligent, as a rule, 
in their recognition of the resources and capabilities in chiaroscuro 
of the noble originals, we are glad to forget the bald representations 
by untutored photographers of former years. 

We must not be thought wanting in patriotism if we say that 
the artistic element is most conspicuous in the productions of our 
Gallic neighbours. Messrs. Bisson Fréres, in our judgment, bear 
the palm. By their long experience in this department of art they 
haye gained great mastery, and their noble views of Strasburgh 
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Cathedral ave alone sufficient to make us exclaim enthusiastically, 
“We, too, are photographers!” These views forcibly recal the 
sensations of delight and surprise we experienced at witnessing the 
wonders of the diorama painted by the creator of photography, 
Daguerre. Pity it is that he did not live to see these triumphs of 
the art to which he gave birth! They are truly dioramic ; thus dis- 
tinguishing them from the productions of the artist or the en- 
graver. Architectural drawing was fast disappearing, when pho- 
tography flashed upon us with the new power imparted by collo- 
dion, and now, we think, few artists would be bold enough to 
enter the lists in competition with the photographer. 

The photographs in this exhibition are judiciously classed by 
countries, although the various nations are very unequally repre- 
sented. France and England are greatly in the majority, as might 
have been expected: next follow Spain, Rome, Venice, Jerusalem 
and its neighbourhood, Constantinople, Germany, Switzerland, and 
the Netherlands. 

We feel impelled first to notice the comparative merits of the 
various photographers whose works constitute this collection. 
And here we are again struck with the strong individuality each 
photographer can impress upon his works, which is quite as marked 
and distinguishable as the style and touch of the painter. Beside 
the works of the artists already named, those of Messrs. Cundall 
and Downes stand in close relation, from similarity of subjects and 
artistic excellence. Their Views at Rowen are worthy of the sub- 
ject, displaying true artistic feeling and a full appreciation of the 
capabilities of the object. The Views in France, by the French 
artists, are interesting from variety in the subjects selected. 
The Tower of St. Jaques de la Boucherie, Paris, and the Hotel de 
Cluny, are exceedingly interesting. Not less so, but from a very 
different cause, are the Ruins of the Roman Theatre at Arles, the 
Palace of the Popes at Avignon, and the Walls of that city, a curious 
specimen of medizval fortification, now utterly obsolete. Rich 
and rare, as specimens of Gothic architecture, are the portals of the 
Cathedral of Rouen, of Chartres, of Notre Dame de Paris, Bourges, 
Amiens, and the West Front of Saint Ouen at Rouen. The Statr- 
case of Francis the First at St. Blois is a very striking architectural 
picture: the staircase is external, full of bold relief, in shafts, 
balustrade, and panels. 

Next in order comes the Doorway of the Cathedral at Berne, also 
by M. Bisson; it is an exceedingly interesting subject, exhibiting 
a combination of French and German styles. 

Jerusalem and tts Neighbourhood is depicted by Messrs. Robertson 
and Beato, forming an exceedingly rich collection. There is the 
Village of Bethany, looking very much like a deserted village ; the 
Wails near Akra, the Damascus Gate, the Sion Gate, and the Tower 
of David—with all of which we seem as familiar as with the public 
buildings of London, so accurately and picturesquely have they 
been described by travellers. As photographs, they are truly ex- 
cellent. The points of view are chosen with much tact, and are 
very suggestive in such views as the Wailing Place of the Jews, 
part of the old walls of the Temple looking stern and chill, while 
the narrow street ends in a brief vista, suggestive of a ray of hope. 
There is a General View of Mount Scopas, upon which the eye 
might dwell, actively occupied, for an hour. The rock tombs of 
St. James and Zacharias ave highly picturesque. Among the 
striking pictures of this series is the Mosque of El Aksa and the 
Mount of Olives, with the two gloomy cypresses standing within 
the quadrangle. ‘This is a very remarkable picture. ‘There are 
several pictures illustrating the Mohamedan localities of Jerusalem, 
which possess too much merit to admit of their being passed by 
unnoticed; in fact, they are deserving our highest meed of praise. 
There is a series of eleven views of Constantinople, by the same 
artists, very interesting with respect to subjects, and very ex- 
cellent as photographic pictures. The Jountaen of the Sultan Selim 
seems as if it had grown on the spot at the command of some 
magician. 

Mr. Macpherson contributes six views of Rome, very charming 
and interesting, making us wish there were more of them. We 
must, however, specially single out Ruins of the Baronial Strong- 
hold of Nepi, which is a most exquisite gem of photography—so 
bright and clear, yet so deep and rich in tone and colour. The 
subject possesses very great interest, and has had full justice done 
to it by the artist. 

The most important to many in point of interest, but the worst 
in execution, are the views in North Italy, by Signor Ponti. The 
Signor has either much to learn in manipulation of the art or he 
has adopted a vicious system of developing, which gives his pic- 
tures a cold, dry, opaque aspect. 

Mr. Clifford contributes a few Spanish scenes, but so few as to be 


quite tantalising. A country so rich in architectural beauties 
should have been more liberally represented at this exhibition, 
His Temple of Diana at Merida is the best of his contributions, so 
very superior to the others, in fact, that we wonder how the same 
artist could have produced them. 

Among the,Hnglish scenes the productions of Mr. Melhuish, Mr. 
Robertson, and Mr. Cade, stand conspicuous. Mr. Robertson's 
fifteen‘tviews of Ludlow Castle will form a rich addition to the 
architect’s portfolio. Mr. Melhuish’s view of the High Street, 
Ozford, is the best we have seen of that subject. Mr. Cade’s 
Hengrave Hall is a very excellent picture; and his series of 
Lichgield Cathedral, and of Haddon Hail, place him in the first rank 
of photographers. 


Practical Justrnctions ow Coloring B hotographs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. : 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tur principles which guided you in the use of black and white 
only are just as necessary for your practice in using colours, and I 
therefore hope you will not neglect the instructions contained in 
the last chapter. But although the gradations of colour are quite 
as delicate and imperceptibly soft and harmonious as those of light 
and shade,‘still there is this great difference, that while in the one 
case you merely strengthen or weaken the single tint in use, in the 
other every change is not only a change in the quality of light or 
dark, but also a positive change in tint or colour. Now, in chang- 
ing the tone of a colour, or in any way altering its character, it is 
important to keep all your hues, whether nearly pure or frequently 
“broken,’* clean and fresh. You must therefore, in mixing your 
? ? co} y 
pigments, select such as will not only produce, by mixture, the 
requisite tone, tint, or hue, but you must be careful to mix such 
only as blend kindly together, so as to produce a clean and pleasing 
result (to assist you in doing this, I gave in a former chapter a full 
description of all the pigments more commonly used, with their 
peculiar qualities in reference to this aim). When, however, the 
peculiar effect desired cannot be obtained by merely mixing the 
pigments, one is hatched or stippled over the other. For instance, 
should you desire to preserve the purity of a delicate colour, and 
yet subdue its brilliancy, you will secure this by hatching over the 
same with, say blue, because certain minute but undetected por- 
tions of the colour over the whole surface retain their original 
purity, although an equal portion of the same is subdued, and two 
colours which would not work kindly together when mixed in solu- 
tion are thus harmoniously blended without muddiness or manipu- 
latory difficulty. 
If you have adopted the plan of these instructions, ‘you ought 
now to possess some knowledge of the scientific theory of colour, 
of the chemical and working properties of your pigments, of the 
principles which rule the practice of our best artists, and of the 
importance of light, shade, and reflections. You ought to know 
how to preserve the truthfulness of a photograph, how to strengthen 
and increase their more prominently artistic qualities, how to wash 
(don’t joke), how to hatch (pray don’t), and how to stipple—conse- 
quently we may at once commence practice with water-colours, 


THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
Select a good one. Don’t let it be a flat, white-faced image; bub 
tell the printer of that same specimen to produce you a faint deliv 
cate picture, with as little black as possible, and with all the gra- 
dations of shade unaltered. Of course the printer will look at the 
negative before he promises to produce such a proof; but if the 
negative be satisfactory, he can do it with a little care and the 
use of a little wool; and your persuasive power must make him 
say he will. 


‘A pale warm grey is the best colour for the print, and it can be 
got with ease on both the plain and the albumenised paper. The 
whites should be as pure as they can possibly be preserved. It 
should be mounted, with gelatine or thin glue, on good stout London 
board, and (unless you have a machine yourself) sent to the hot 
pressers to be rolled (not hot pressed). 


* Colours are said to be broken when mixed, or, in other words, not pure. 
+ This remark is equally applicable to “ glazing,” in oil, 
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The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Watt, Esq., 11, Tue Terrace, WAtworru. 

G. A. Hint.—The specimens are good, and at the prices named would, I have no 
doubt, procure you employment. Your only mode of proceeding would be by advertise- 
ment or personal application. The black and white chalk specimen is a noyelty ; but a 
better effect might be got on a rougher surface with less labour. 

Cu1ARoscuR0.—You must begin with a much fainter touch ; the lines are too decided, 
the hatching much to angular ; the back-ground may be left untouched if it is of a colour 
similar to your touched figure. Any amount of artificial light may be obtained by the 
aid of various coloured screens, and a looking-glass placed obliquely to the light. See 
Chapter II, and a paper read by myself at a meeting of the South London Society. 

J. B., Cheltenham.—Your question is of so business-like a character, and so purely of a 
private nature, that you should have enclosed your address for a written reply. With our 
worthy Editor's kind indulgence, however, I may just add that I will undertake to tint 
pcre for you in exchange for the landscape specimens, if the latter are good. Send your 
address. 

ANABEL,—See the answer to ‘‘Chiaroscuro.” 

ANOTHER STUDENT.— The colours too pure, giving a raw and bleeding effect to the 
flesh, and the effect is altogether too hard and wooden-like. See reply to ‘‘ Chiaroscuro.” 
I cannot add more until the subject of water colours has been fully treated. 

R. L., Amargeur No. 2, Rose, ALMA.—I must trouble these correspondents to read 
the replies given to ‘“‘Chiaroscuro” and ‘‘Another Student,” and the maxims given ina 
former chapter. 

Ay Antist.—The name (rightfully possessed) will always prove a safe passport to my 
sympathy. The varying phases of hope, despondency, satisfaction, discontent, and 
despair, are, in the course of every true artist's experience, so acutely felt, and so little 
understood by the good folk outside our little circle, that a fraternal bond of kindly and 
considerate fecling ought always to unite us, and I really think does so, despite occa- 
sional appearances to the contrary. In common fairness I cannot oceupy the valuable 
space of this excellent Journal with the lengthy advice you require, but I will give it you 
personally, or, if you send me your address, by letter, Perhaps I shall be able to aid 
you in procuring specimens to practise upon, 

A BuatyneR.—See my remarks upon the preparation of the photograph. 
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Foreign Correspondence, 
Paris, March 10, 1860. 


The Abbé Despratz has resumed his essays on collodion, which 
have been interrupted during the past year by indisposition. He 
dwells upon the instability of every kind of collodion, no matter 
how much its unchangeableness may be vaunted. The most 
apparent characteristic of the spontaneous change collodion under- 
goes is a diminution of sensibility. Feeble during the first few 
weeks, it at length becomes more decided, so that the production 
of a portrait becomes almost impossible, Besides loss of sensibility, 
time effects another most serious inconvenience in loss of tenacity 
in the film. Every kind of collodion appears finally to lose much 
of its tenacity, becoming so rotten that the film breaks up in every 
direction, and leaves the glass in the sensitising bath. Sometimes 
a collodion of good quality, when first made, will continue to give 
unexceptional pictures so long as the film is in the wet state, but 
as soon as it dries, it appears full of holes, and mottled all over. 

Almost every collodion assumes, in course of time, an amber 
tint, which becomes deeper and deeper, even if kept in perfect 
darkness. This discolouration proceeds, it is supposed, from a 
quantity of iodine being set free. Therefore it is recommended to 
neutralise this free iodine, either with a few drops of ammonia, or 
by immersing a piece of zinc in the collodion. This expedient 
slightly weakens the amber tint, but never restores the olive oil 
colour it possesses when first prepared. 

The loss of sensibility may vary greatly in different samples, even 
when prepared according to the same formule, and with the same 
care ; but still, after the lapse of time, the sensitiveness will almost 
entirely disappear: we know of no means of restoring it. It is of 
no use endeavouring to turn such collodion to account by giving 
longer exposure, for it gives only a weak, indefinite stained pic- 
ture on the plate. A collodion in this condition appears to have 
lost a portion of its iodide, gradually separating from its original 
combination to form a new one, which gives rise in the nitrate 
bath to a compound less photogenic than iodide of silver, Tor, if 
a few drops of iodised alcohol be added to such a collodion, it 
again becomes capable of giving vigorous proofs, at least for 
a time. 

Tenacity can be restored to very old collodion by the addition 
of a certain quantity of pyroxyline. 

The holes and streaks that sometimes appear in very old collo- 
dion are often due to the alcohol and ether used in its preparation 
being insufficiently rectified. When the rectification is properly 
conducted, the spots and streaks are much later in making their 
appearance—sometimes several months, but they finally show them- 
selves in case the ether and alcohol are nearly absolute. Itis only 
a question of time, but it may be stated as a general fact; for, 
up to the present day, we have never met with a sample free from 
this defect. Is it too bold a surmise to say that the continuous 


reaction of the constituent principles of collodion at last results in 
the formation of a little water ? 

M. Niépce de Saint Victor has favoured us with a further instal- 
ment of his researches on light. This time it is the action which 
electricity, either alone or combined with light, exercises when it 
renders substances in the state of aqueous solution capable of 
reducing the salts of gold and silver. If the elements of a single 
galvanic pile are put into a cold solution of nitrate of uranium, this 
yellow salt is changed into a green salt, which, according to M. 
Peligot, reduces the salts of gold and silver. 

A cold solution of tartaric or citric acid, in which the same gal- 
vanic elements are placed, also reduce chloride of gold. 

If the platina-conducting wires of an electric pile are plunged 
into red wine, the wine changes in colour, becomes more alcoholic, 
and, if sparks are eliminated in the wine, it acquires an empyreu- 
matic taste. 

White wine, containing much sugar, submitted in like manner to 
the electric current, loses all its sugar, and becomes much more 
alcoholic: this result is the reverse of that produced by the agency 
of light. 

But it is remarkable that all these solutions quickly lose by 
agitation the property of reducing the salts of gold and silver, or 
by a long repose in the open air: the green salts become yellow 
again. 

We will now note the effects produced by electricity and light 
united. Ifa slightly acid solution of nitrate of uranium with the 
elements of asingle pile placed in it be exposed to light, the liquid 
becomes troubled, and a violet precipitate is thrown down, mixed 
with subnitrate of uranium. The liquid reduces the salts of gold 
and silver very energetically. This violet precipitate, which is 
formed only under the influence of light and electricity combined, 
resembles in colour and properties the colouration produced by the 
action of light upon a sheet of paper impregnated with nitrate of 
uranium, which paper loses the colour it has acquired after a time, 
if kept in the dark. 

This violet precipitate is turned green by potassa; and with an 
acid it resumes its original colour, and is eventually dissolved. If 
the elements of a simple pile are placed in a solution of oxalic acid 
and nitrate of uranium, or of the yellow oxide of uranium of com- 
merce (uranate of ammonia), a disengagement of electricity natu- 
rally takes place in the dark; but if the apparatus be exposed in a 
white glass vessel to sunlight, bubbles of gas (carbonic oxide) will 
be liberated, causing an ebullition, if slightly agitated, and the force 
of the electric current is greatly augmented. If the oxalic acid be 
in excess—as it must be for the pile to act long—oxalate of zine is 
formed at the bottom of the vessel. The action of the pile is not 
necessary for the solution of oxalate of uranium to produce a dis- 
engagement of oxide of carbon, under the influence of light, but 
electricity increases the action of light, as light augments the 
action of electricity. Neither electricity alone, nor heat (at least, 
if it is not above 212° F.), can produce a disengagement of oxide of 
carbon in the solution of oxalate of uranium. According ‘to his 
experiments, light changes the nature of oxalic acid in the same 
way that it renders absolute alcohol very sugary, and reduces its 
strength several degrees; whereas, under certain conditions, elec- 
tricity converts sugar into alcohol. J.P. 


In consequence of numerous applications the number of this Journal published on 
the lst of January last (being No. 103), lately “out of print,” has been reprinted, 
and may be obtained either direct from the Publisher, or through the London, 
Provincial, Colonial, and Continental Agents of the Journal. 
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Correspondence, 
KS" We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 
friends. ts 
ee 
RECOVERY OF SILVER FROM A SPOILED NITRATE BATH, &c, 
To the Error. 


Sir,—Will you please to inform me of a means to recover the silver 
from a nitrate bath which I have spoiled in the following manner :— 
Owing to the bath fogging, I added a saturated solution of carbonate of 
soda, until there was a slight deposit, then filtered, and put it in a glass 
dish, within a pan of water, to boil for awhile. Having to leave it for a 
few minutes, on returning I found the dish had split, and that the whole 
contents were as black as ink, with a dense deposit, a part of which I 
enclose you. ‘The pan was coated with tin and full of common water. 
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Answers to the following will likewise oblige :— 

2nd. To recover the silver from old pyrogallic developing solution. 

3rd. To recover the gold from old hypo and gold baths, and from old 
bath by Mr. M. Lyte’s formule; witha ready method to convert the same 
into chloride again. 

Having, from time to time, seen the clear and straightforward manner 
in which you answer those needing your help, I have been induced to 


send you the above.—I am, yours, &c., 
ONE OF THE THANKFUL. 

[We have roughly examined the powder sent, and find it to consist of 
metallic silver, oxide of tin, organic matter, and chloride of silver. Your 
best plan will be to boil it in one ounce of nitric acid diluted with four 
ounces of water, in order to dissolve out the silver and the organic 
matter: oxide of tin, and chloride of silver will be left behind, the latter 
being present in small quantity. The nitric acid solution of the silver 
will be very impure, and must be precipitated by salt. If you have any 
large quantity of the chloride, it may be reduced by means of zinc, but 
if the quantity be small, it will be better to throw it into the hypo- 
sulphite fixing bath, to be separated as sulphide, by means of sulphide of 
potassium, when enough has accumulated. 

2nd question. — Waste developing solution will reduce itself, if we may 
be allowed the expression. You will find the metallic silver at the 
bottom of the vessel. 

3rd question. — Procure sulphide of potassium at an operative chemist’s, 
and add it to the fixing and toning bath, as advised in the last number of 
our Journal. Treat Maxwell Lyte’s bath with sulphate of iron, by a 
process recommended in the last Journal but one. — Ep.] 
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TRANSPARENT STEREOGRAPHS. 
To the Evrror. 


Srm,—In printing glass (transparent) positives for the stereoscope, and 
where it is intended that one surface shall be grey (or ground), is it usual 
to print them on that plate of glass which has both surfaces polished, in 
which case the picture is necessarily inverted—right for left—except when 
viewed through the greyed surface? It appears to me that, by coating and 
printing on either the greyed or plain surface of the greyed glass, that this 
inversion might be avoided. I have had a dozen transparencies sent me, 
all inverted.—I am, yours, &c., eG 

[Instead of contact printing, those specimens produced by aid of a lens 
can be done upon either the upper or under glass without inversion. The 
objection to printing on the smooth side of the ground glass consists in 
the ground side (which is then outwards) being soiled by handling, so as 
to display offensively the finger marks. M. Ferrier, whose stereographs 
are so highly valued, prints upon plain glass, and produces the effect of 
ground glass by means of a subsequent coating of pure wax dissolved in 
ether, or a spirit varnish chilled in drying.—Ep.] 
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BLACK STREAKS. 
To the Evrror. 


Srr,—I observed in reading the report of the “Collodion Committeo,”’ 
that some of the members speak of “narrow black lines in the direction 
of the dip.” I have met with these when using collodion by various 
makers, but more frequently with Mr. Hardwich’s. I attribute them to 
a quantity of the nitrate bath collecting above the plate on the dipper, 
which, while draining, runs over the surface of the plate after detaching 
it. The remedy is simply to elevate one corner of the plate in with- 
drawing the plate from the bath, bringing it out diagonally, so as to allow 
the solution to run along the top and off at the lower corner. 

I noticed that these streaks always commenced at that edge of the plate 
which was uppermost in the bath. 

Can you inform me why, having taken in the Society’s Journal from 
the commencement, I have not received a copy of M. Joubert’s picture 
so long promised ?—I am, yours, &c. D. W. HILL. 

5th March, 1860. ; 

[We believe that the distribution of the promised plate has been delayed 
by the unfavourable state of the weather for printing —Hp.] 


peut 
A “TRICK” IN PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 
To the Eniror. 


Sir, — Your critic of the Photographic Society’s Exhibition passes the 
bounds of his vocation when he accuses me — or gives currency to the 
accusation, which is the same thing—of producing effects of atmosphere 
by a “trick.” 

The courtesy which one gentleman extends to another should have 
prompted him to give me credit for common honesty sufficient to prevent 
my attempting so gross a fraud. : : 

T cannot do more than offer to show the negatives to any one doubting 
the truth of my pictures. : 

T trust you will be able to find space for this note. 

Tam, yours, &c. LYNDON SMITH. 


Leeds, March 2, 1860. ae £ 
[We are personally responsible for the critique complained of, but can- 
not perceive any reasonable ground of complaint. We quote the passage 
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“We have been told that the aqueous-looking atmosphere does not 
exist in the negative, but that it is an effect produced in the printing by 
what has been decried as a ‘trick.’ We do not perceive, by the way, 
the justice of such a designation. If it be a ‘trick’ it is a clever one, 
though in our opinion in the instances cited carried to an unreasonable 
and detrimental extreme ; with somewhat less of straining after effect, 
the operation, whatever it be, might be very probably beneficially 
applied.” 

The above is the assertion of a fact; we were told what is stated, and 
by more persons than one; but more, we objected to the designation 
“‘trick,’’ and even defended the practice, as the above extract shows. 

Our correspondent’s assertion is undoubtedly quite sufficient, without 
the experimentum crucis proposed.—Ep. | 

eres 


THE PREPARATION OF ALBUMENISED PAPER. 


To the Eprror. 

Sir,—For. some time I have felt a desire to add fluoride of godium to 
my chloride solution, used in preparing albumenised paper; but delayed in 
consequence of seeing in a contemporary that fluoride of silver would 
not be formed on the paper by this method, but must be produced by the 
addition of fluoride of silver to the sensitising bath. 

As Iam no chemist, I wish to learn from you whether the addition of 
fluoride of silver would add to the sensitiveness of the albumen paper? 
and also how fluoride of silver can be easily made? if it will dissolve 
easily i the nitrate of silver bath? &c. 

Can you help me to get a real ebony black in my albumen prints ? 
Thave brown, violet, slate black, &c., but not pure black.—I am, yours, &c. 

A READER FROM THE FIRST. 

Glasgow, February 29, 1860. 

[Unless you are very expert in chemistry and photography, we advise 
you to have nothing whatever to do with the fluorides. Fluoride of 
sodium in the paper would certainly form a portion of fluoride of silver 
during the sensitising; but this compound being soluble in water, would 
tend to dissolve out into the bath, and not to remain entirely in the 
paper. 

Fluoride of silver has been used in the negative nitrate bath, and is 
said to give extreme sensitiveness in some states of collodion; but it is 
a substance of doubtful utility, and very prone to cause universal decom- 
position on applying the developer to the film. 

With reference to the “ivory black” on albumenised paper, it may be 
obtained by the alkaline gold toning bath (but only on some kinds of 
paper), and by printing deeply from an intense negative. Buy paper 
from four or five different makers, and try a sheet of each: if the fixing 
bath has been some little time in use, so much the better for the ebony 
black tints.—Ep.] 


aa es 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R, G.—Yes! the same. 

Ists.—It is an old process revived. 

Querist (Leamington).—Apply to Murray & Heath, Piccadilly, London. 

Economist.—By one of Derogy’s patent lenses. See advertisements. 

Dustous.—We haye some hope of M. Joubert’s process,—none of the other you mention. 

L. L.—We cannot tell how that particular collodion is made. You must risk your 

and abide by the result. 

y.—The mauve colour is obtained from coal tar, and so are many other beautiful 

pigments. They are quite permanent. 

G@REEN-HAND.—Make your glass house as large as convenient, and avoid cross lights 
It need not be an expensive arrangement. . 

SamuEL G,—Positiye printing by development is all but obsolete. You will find it very 
difficult to succeed with it. 

Tom TuckEr.—For a young beginner you are in too much haste. You must serve 
your apprenticeship to photography as well as to any other craft. 

F.S. W. - We do not see anything amiss in either of your negatives, as evinced by the 
prints sent ; we rather prefer the bracket of the two, but both are very good. 

T. C.—A little ammonia would be an improyement in your plate-cleaning liquid: it 
serves to remoye grease, which alcohol, not being a solvent of fats, sometimes fails to 
effect. 

T, A. BeDrorD.—You must take your chance if you send them: we can promise 
nothing till we see them. We always act with strict impartiality to the best of our 
Imowledge and belief. 

E. 8. W.—We find the following formula to succeed as a negative deyeloper:—Sulphate 
of iron, ten grains ; glacial acetic acid, thirty minims ; water, one ounce ; or in place 
of the glacial acetic acid, Beaufoy’s acetic acid, one-and-a-half drachm. It will be 
occasionally necessary to intensify the image with the ordinary pyrogallic acid mixture 
and nitrate of silver. 

J. W. Y.—Study the paper on collodion which appears in this number. The formula 
for the preparation of the bath, given in the various manuals of photography, are gene- 
rally to be relied on ; but do not omit to buy the best nitrate of silver, or all will go 
wrong. ‘Twenty minims of glacial acetic acid, with one grain of pyrogallic acid and an 
ounce of water, will answer your purpose as a developer. 

S.—White glass certainly. In your glass room described, there is not enough glass. 
The part opposite to the sitter should he of glass, both top and side, but especially the top. 
The place occupied by the sitter will do of wood, as you have arranged. Opaque glass is 
yery objectionable : clear glass, with blinds, for occasional use, are far better. Remem- 
ber that you want to vary the direction of your shade according to circumstances : for 
instance, the more prominent the features of a sitter, the more you require the light to 
be in front, and vice versa. 

RecrtveD.—J. K., Rey. A.M, IsrArL Houpsworra. 

*,* Several interesting articles, some in type, are unavoidably postponed for want of 
space ; amongst them the continuation ot Mr. Grubb’s series ‘* On the Optical Centre,” 
and Mr Forrest’s paper ‘‘On @lass ;’? also Professor Roscoe’s lecture ‘¢ On the Measure- 
ment of the Chemical Action of the Solar Rays.’”? 


Al) Enrrortan, Communications, Booxs ror Review, é&c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. : A 

All Apyertisements and Lerrers on the Business of this Journal 


verbatim :— 


should be addressed to the Rusuisuur, 32, Casile Street, Liverpool. 
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A vmry interesting observation has been recently communicated, 
through the pages of a contemporary, by Mr. F', Maxwell: Lyte, 
a gentleman whose name is deservedly familiar amongst photo- 
graphers, from the numerous suggestions of acknowledged prac- 
tical value which have emanated from him, as well as for his 
skill as a photographic manipulator. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that alleged facts of an extraordinary character are asserted 
in the most positive manner without any real foundation; and 
this occurs, not from any want of good faith in the promulgator, 
but arises rather from ingapacity for correct observation: it 
therefore becomes a matter of considerable importance, in order 
that a surprising assertion shall meet with ready acceptance, 
that its sponsor shall be one of known ability and integrity — 
such, in fact, as is the case in the present instance. 

The curious phenomenon which Mr. Lyte has recently re- 
corded, is the effect of a low temperature in materially reducing, 
or altogether destroying the solvent quality of hyposulphite of 
soda, as regards the haloid salts of silver, thereby rendering it 
inert as a fixing agent for positive proofs upon paper. ‘The 
strength of the solution of hyposulphite of soda employed is not 
mentioned ; but it.is stated by Mr. Lyte that, during the very 
cold weather which prevailed in the middle of last February, 
proofs immersed therein, instead of becoming fixed, suffered 
from a double decomposition, by which sulphide of silver be- 
came deposited in the interior of the paper—in fact, that the 
proofs were disfigured by what Mr. Hughes, in a paper re- 
cently published in these columns, termed measly spots. ‘That 
the effect was due to lowness of temperature appears to be pretty 
conclusive, as the same solution, on being again heated to a tem- 
perature of between 60° and 70° Fahrenheit, fixed pictures 
perfectly. This will probably throw some light on several 
hitherto unexplained failures. 


Aw the last meeting of the French Photographic Society, M. 
Bertsch gave a simple and lucid explanation, in a popular form, 
of the defects necessarily dependent upon the employment of 
an uncorrected condensing lens in an enlarging camera, as 
adopted in the instrument known as the solar camera. ‘To this 
objection we made some allusion some time back when treating 
of the camera in question, simply pointing out its effect without 
entering into details of the cause: we shall, therefore, in an 
early number, place M. Bertsch’s communication before our 
readers, Judging from the excellent specimens of photo-micro- 
graphy, the production of this gentleman, which we have seen, 
we have little doubt that he is well acquainted with micro- 
scopical manipulation, and it is consequently not at all sur- 
prising to us that he should take the same view of the solar 
camera as we do; in fact, it would be quite impossible for any 
one who has had much experience in working with the micro- 
scope to fail in perceiving that, in the enlarging camera, no 
novelty of principle whatever is involved, and that, in the par- 
ticular construction before alluded to, needless errors of practice 
are introduced. In his communication, M. Bertsch offers a sug- 
gestion relative to the addition of a concave lens of glass of the 
same dispersive power as the condensing lens, in order to restore 
parallelism to the rays prior to their being allowed to pass 
through the negative to be enlarged, so that the two are 


| arranged somewhat after the manner of the object lens and eye 
lens of an opera-glass. An instrument upon this plan is in 
| course of construction for M. Bertsch, and we shall be glad to 
| learn the result of a trial of its operation ; but we fear that the 
gain anticipated by the condensation of the light in this manner 


| will be almost balanced by the loss from absorption by the glass 


and reflection at the four surfaces. The idea is, however, cer- 


tainly an ingenious one. 


Ve have not unfrequently been applied to for an explanation 
of and remedy for the existence of a foggy-looking spot in the 
centre of the plate, when taking negatives of landscapes with 
a portrait lens, with the diaphragm between the parts of the 
combination. As the season for active operation in the field is 
now fast approaching, it may not be amiss to take the question 
into consideration at the present time, particularly as we ob- 
serve that a correspondent of our elder contemporary, the Journal 
of the Photographic Society, offers, in the last issue of that 
publication, a supposed explanation, which he regards as per- 
ectly satisfactory, but in which we certainly do not concur. This 
gentleman supposes the offensive spot to be an image of the 
aperture in the diaphragm, which he thinks is sufficiently de- 
monstrated by the fact that the form of the spot corresponds with 
he form of the aperture as observed by altering the shape of 
he latter, and also that the position of the diaphragm affects 
he sharpness or definition of the spot. The reflections of 
ight at the various surfaces of the lenses, as supposed by this 
correspondent, who adopts the designation “ Onward,” are quite 
insufficient to account for an tmage of the aperture in the 
diaphragm, though it is just possible that they might explain 
he éxistence of a shadow of the diaphragm. The case cited of 
the number of images of a lighted candle seen when a portrait 
ens is pointed towards it, is not analagous, the position of the 
object (in this case the candle) being altogether different. 

If in “ Onward’s” case there were an image of the aperture at 
all, it must have been due to reflection from the front surface of 
the front lens alone, which, as regards the diaphragm, would 
act as a concaye mirror; but, to form an image, the diaphragm 
itself must have been capable of readily radiating light—a clearly 
improper condition for the diaphragm to be in, as it should 
be of a dead black. But we are of opinion that, as a rule, this 
is not the cause of the annoyance We account for it by sup- 
posing it to arise from the shade in front, with which portrait 
enses are usually furnished, and which are generally far too 
small in diameter, thereby cutting off a portion of the light 
falling on the lens obliquely in every direction, and thus a 
shadow of the diaphragm itself becomes projected on the 
‘ocussing sereen, and consequently the indistinct outline of the 
aperture therein is sufficiently traceable. Such a shade as we 
have indicated is worse than none at all, and may be with 
advantage removed altogether; and for the purpose of taking 
andscapes with portrait combinations, with a central stop, we 
are by no means stire that it would not be a good plan generally 
to renounce the front shade entirely. The only precaution to 
observe would be to be quite certain that the interior of the 
tube is properly coated with a dead black substance of an appro- 


| priate kind, 
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ON THE OPTICAL CENTRE. | 
By Tuomas Grup, M.R.1.A, | 
No. IIT. | 


THE several cases of “ open compounds,” exhibited by the diagrams 
marked A to F in my last communication, and published in your 
Journal of 15th February, were selected from a number of others 
as being at once instructive and varied. I shall now add a case 


which represents pretty closely one of our standard whole-plate 
portrait combinations, which, on examination, proved to be nearly 
as follows :— 

Focus of first combination, 18 inches; focus of second combi- 
ation, 27 inches; distance between these, 5 inches. 

Neglecting the short distance between the two lenses forming 


n 


the back combination, we have the representative of the whole 


combination (sufficient for illustration) in the following diagram G. 


| 


Sshqewe gine 


This diagram, it will be seen, represents the combination as | 
applied to form conjugate foci; but let us first assume that the 
combination is applied to parallel rays, as in case B (February 15). 
We find from the formula there given the equivalent focus of G 
for parallel rays in either position of the compound to be 12°15—or 
say, P = 12°15 inches. 

Thave purposely avoided adopting the general symbol “IF” for 
the equivalent focus, because our ideas of focal length are usually 
associated with something fixed or definite, and it iscommon to 
speak of the focus of a portrait combination as measured from some 
part of the construction. There is no objection to the use of the 
word focus, or its representative I, for the focus for parallel rays, 
which we not only know to be a fixed quantity for any compound, 
but which, also, we have shown to remain the same for such rays 
in the reversed position of the compound. “P” is to be under- 
stood to represent, throughout, the power of a combination, or the 
equivalent focal power which the compound under examination 
exerts under the precise circumstances “pro tem.” P therefore will 
be, in the case of parallel rays, equal to F (but not in any other) 
for the open compound. 

Having found the value of P for parallel rays for the compound 
represented by the diagram G, it is required to find the distance of 
the image from last lens. Retaining the notation given in the last 
paper, then, 

1,0, &c., 1st, 2nd, &c. lenses of a combination. 
d, d' theit intervals. 
¢ First conjugate or distance of object from first lens. 

¢’ Second:eonjugate or distance behind first lens, where the 
» pumage of c would be formed if second lens were removed. 

e" Third conjugate, or the component of both lenses 7 and ’, 
_ measured from last surface. 

This formula will do for any number of lenses and distances, the | 
last or final conjugate being 0". : 

_ Now, when the incident rays are parallel, c’ is equal to the prin- 
cipal focus of the first lens (or-f), and 
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We thus see that, although the power or P is the same jor 
parallel rays in reversed positions of the compound, the distance of | 
the image from last surface here varies. 

The diagram G, however, represents the combination as applied 
to form conjugate foci, the distance of the object being 72 inches 


1 fies ¥ 


27 


So that, for the direct position of the compound— 
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That is, for an object placed at 72 inches from the first lens of 
the combination, the image will be formed at 11°15 inches behind 
the last lens. 

We are now in a position to find the equivalent power or P for 
these conjugate foci of our combination in a manner which depends 
for its correctness on the proposition that the power of either a lens 
or a combination of such, no matter how complex, is duly expressed by 
the final vergencies of the pencils. 

The data previously ascertained enables us to calculate these 
vergencies as follows :— 

For the compound represented in fig. G— 
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The vergencies are therefore as 1 to 5 (very nearly), and the 
images are inversely as these, or as 5 to 1. : { 

Having thus cbtained the proportions of the conjugates, their 
actual lengths are found by taking the entire distance, say 72 + 5 
+ 11:15 = 88 15 inches, and dividing this into two parts in the 
proportion of 5 to 1, thus we obtain— 


Distance from first conjugate to conjugate centre, 73°46 inches. 
Ditto second, ditto ditto 1469 ,, 
| And, for the value of P, or the equivalent power— 
ley fal 1 ) 
P ~ AW3.46 + 14.69 


Or P is equal to 12°24 inches. 

We have now obtained not only the equivalent power of the 
combination G, but also that point in the aais which is the more imme- 
diate object of our research, viz., the centre of the conjugates; that is to 
say, for the combination under the precise circumstances in which 
it has been considered. 

I shall now give two other methods of finding such a centre. 
One is a mixed method, or partly by calculation and partly by 
diagram, and is as follows :— 

First, calculate by the formula already given the place of the 
second conjugate ¢’, and of the final conjugate c” for any given 
(first) conjugate c. : ; 

Next, draw the outer rays of the pencils in accordance with this 
data; as shown in diagram G, either of full size or to a convenient 


1 
and — 


from first lens, and the formula will be— 
1 i 
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Thirdly, produce the lines showing the outer vergencies, until PHOTO Es AAS EEE) CKO) UIL MENTS. 
these lines intersect, and let fall a perpendicular from the point of By T. By Harpwicn. 
intersection to the line representing the axis of the compound. Noe 


The point where this perpendicular touches the axial line is the | Iv has often occured to me, thatif one accustomed to read the photo- 
centre sought. This is shown by the dotted lines in diagram G; | graphic journals from the very commencement were, from time to 
and if a similar process be adopted with the previous diagrams, A | time, to make short notes of anything which struck him as being 


to E, we shall find them as in the following table :— worthy of comment, it would be of service: amateurs just begin- 
ai ; zi ear ning the art would derive advantage from such discussions; 
2 a = . 
é| Foci of How placed or circumstance, | Poe conjugate centre. whilst the advanced student might perhaps be encouraged to 
epee as | crf | trom drm | communicate his own experience, and so to add to the general 
| | Sr = stock of knowledge. 

{a 24 & 24) 12 Rays parallel between Jenses| 24 and 24 | 12 6 and 6 In the last number of this Journal, under the head of a Report 
Bi 24622) | Incident rays parallel ndi6| 16 eaandss of the Proceedings of the North London Photographic Association, 
C | 12 & 24} Ditto ditto Par. and 12} 12 12 and 0 fl St pautrases “ be “ ARITOUEE 

1D) 24612 | 2 ee eae BaReoo alles aeeaee I see a letter written by Mr. Oakeshot, of Ryde, referring to an 

iRre tee: s F analysis made by the French chemists, who assert that a quart of 
E/12&24] ,, First conjugate 12 inches Wand24 | 8 4 and 8 on Te s 5 a Tee 
F/ 24612] 5; Ditto ditto! 21 and2i1 | 103 () anal hyposulphite solution, of a strength of ten per cent., will fix in 
G|18&27| 5 | First conjugate 72 inches 78461469 | 12-24] 1-46 and 3-54 a satisfactory manner not more than a sheet and a half of washed 


sensitive paper, and that the above solution will be in a state of 

This table, if assisted by a reference to the diagrams, needs no | super-saturation with silver salt, if more than forty grains of chlo- 
explanation. It will be observed that the four cases, C to F, are | ride of silver be added to it. Now all this is so directly opposed 
all the same compound, but exhibited under different applications. | to the everyday experience of photographers that it must evi- 

The third method of finding a centre of conjugates is altogether | dently be wrong. 
practical, and may be conducted thus :— When Herschell first published his memoir on the hyposul- 

Provide three planed boards, say eighteen inches long, nine wide, | phites, he described two compounds of hyposulphite of silver 
and one thick, also a couple of bridges or forked pieces of wood to | with hyposulphite of soda—the one containing one atom of the 
support the compound for examination steadily on the upper board, | former salt to two atoms of the latter, and the other containing a 
so that its axis shall be directly over a centre line drawn on the | single atom of each. If you dissolve ina solution of hyposulphite 
length of the upper board. Fix to the centre of the ower board a | of soda rather more than one-third of its weight of chloride of 


projecting pin, so that the two upper boards can be turned steadily | silver the former of these compounds is obtained, which is very 
round on that centre; and mark the place of this centre on all the | soluble in water, and has an intensely sweet taste; but if afterwards 
boards by traverse lines on the faces and edges of the boards. The | a fresh portion of chloride of silver be added to the same solution, 
lens is to be placed as directed on the upper board, and as nearly | until the weight of chloride reaches to more than one-half of that 
as can be judged with the conjugate centre over the pin or centre | of the original hyposulphite, then the second compound is produced, 
of revolution. A suitable object (a lamp or candle by night, for | which is far less soluble than the last, and not so sweet to the taste. 
example) being now placed at that distance from the compound for | Thus, a quart of hypo solution of ten per cent., containing four 
which the conjugate is required, and either a ground glass or a | ounces of hyposulphite, ought to dissolve an ounce and a half of 
cardboard surface being placed on an independent support (that is, | chloride of silver to make the sweet salt, and more than two 
unconnected with the support of the lens) to receive the image, | ounces of the sparingly soluble salt. , 

then the lens with the two upper boards is to be turned round To bring the above calculations to the test of actual experience, 
while the image on the screen is watched. Should this image re- | I took commercial hyposulphite of soda and analysed it by means 
main unmoved by the revolving of the compound, then the centre | of iodine, to ascertain the per centage of real hyposulphite present. 
of the conjugates is found, and may be marked on the compound | A solution of ten per cent. was next made, and in two similar 
from the cross line on the upper board, supposing this to coincide | portions of this fixing liquid, containing each fifty grains of hypo- 
with the centre of revolution; but should the image shift to right | sulphite, twenty grains and thirty grains of nitrate of silver were 
and left as the compound is turned with the upper supporting | respectively dissolved, the solutions being put away in separate 
boards, then shift the upper board with the Jens longitudinally, | bottles,in a dark place. The experiment was made on Saturday, 
thus bringing another part of the compound over the centre pin, | and on Monday morning both solutions were found perfectly clear; 
and try again. After a few trials, for each one of which the dis- | but at the bottom of the bottle containing the hyposulphite solution 
tances of the object require adjustinent, a position for the compound | most highly charged with silver a brilliant crystal had formed, per- 
will be fouud for which no sensible alteration of the place of the | fectly transparent, and with clean cut faces, like a diamond of the 
image takes place on revolving the compound through an arc as | purest water. Any one may repeat this experiment, but it will be 
large as its own aperture permi The position of the conjugate | necessary to take one precaution —the nitrate of silver must be 
centre will now be had by reference to the line on the middle board. | converted into chloride by the addition of common salt, otherwise 
It may be seen that the experiment can be conducted by two boards | it will be impossible, even with the most careful stirring, to prevent 
only, shifting the compound with the supporting bridge pieces. some decomposition. It is therefore certain that commercial hypo- 
The centre of conjugates thus found will agree with the same | sulphite of soda ought to take up at least a third of its weight of 
obtained by the theoretical or mixed process, and satisfactory proof | chloride of silver, and to produce with it a liquid not prone to 
of the change which the place of these centres undergoes will be | immediate decomposition, although, as I showed some time back in 
had by trying the experiment for both a considerable and incon- | a paper read at the Photographic Socicty, any solution of hypo- 
siderable distance, say for distances varying between ten to three | sulphite of silver in hyposulphite of soda will tend eventually to 


B 


times the focus of the compound. throw down the black sulphide, and to form products analogous 
: compoun the phide, and t I g 
We are now in a position to judge of the nature of these centres. | to the polythionic or sulphuretting series. 
They are, in my estimation, nothing more than those places where, The photographer need not, I think, concern himself practicall 
D ’ 8 2 P Sree D ? we 


according to circumstances, the power exerted on one side meets | with this question, since he will never be able to push the action 
the power exerted on the other—a neutral point in fact, and one which, | of the hypo fixing bath to the degree of saturation above mentioned. 
practically, can be extended into a line of indefinite length wherever | It must be borne in mind that the compound which he has to remove 
(as in diagram A or E) the rays pass parallel within the compound; | from the paper is not pure chloride of silver, but a compound 
a point in this line being however necessarily taken for the conjugate | of chloride of silver either with albuminate of silver, or with 
centre which divides this line proportionally with the outer conju- | that substance which I term gelatino-nitrate of silver, which 
ates. We therefore have here no a priori evidence that the place (or | is not affected by washing with cold water. A much stronger 
; : me Dy CN oa neeeran eae : g 
places) of these centres is better than another for placing a limiting | fixing solution is required to remove these bodies than theory 
diaphragm, while other considerations show that adifferent place may | would indicate for simple chloride of silver, and hence, unless 
be decidedly preferable. A knowledge of the centres, which have | crystals of hypo are occasionally dropped in there will be yellow 
: ge OF Uh , . oy wP 2 as i 
been the subject of the present investigation, is, however, of consider- | measly spots in the substance of the print visible on looking 
w : : 5 Pera eee , vert eee patient 
able value in theoretic considerations, and it affords the means of | through it, although the fixing bath may be capable of readily dis- 
finding the representative of any compound (however complex) in | solving freshly precipitated chloride of silver in the curdy state. 
8 pre Ae I g ireshly preciy e : > so ee Je Sua, 
the shape of a single lens of definite aperture and power—a matter | and of retaining it in solution without any precipitation of sulphide. 
of no slight value in strict comparison. In my next communication | I do not think that MM. Davanne and Girard would be able to 
Syaeia 7 y s ; : : 
on this subject I hope to examine the Petzval or orthoscopic, and also | defend their own statements if called upon to do so; and it appears 
the symmetric (so called) compounds, with reference to these centres, | to me that, as regards the practical working of the fixing bath 
? ? oS ? 
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short letter of Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s is more worthy of attention, in 
which he shows that the same solution which had previously been 
working in a satisfactory manner, failed to remove the silver salt 
as the weather changed and the thermometer fell several degrees. 

Leaving the subject of fixing baths, I pass on to notice a com- 
munication from Mr. Forster, on the use of gum-arabic as a pre- 
servative agent, which communication I hope he will follow up in 
due time with a second, giving his experience with the same sub- 
stance during the present summer. One question I will ask:—Why 
does Mr. Forster wash his plates with a mited quantity of water ? 
Ifhe were to get rid of the whole of the nitrate of silver by wash- 
ing first abundantly with water, and then with galt and water, and 
lastly with water again, he would find his plates quite as sensitive 
as Fothergill plates, according to my experience—that is to say, if 
in addition, the thick solution of gum were left to dry upon the 
surface of the film. I know the appearance of the brain markings 
of which he speaks very well, but have not met with them now 
for more than fifteen months; and I think I can promise Mr. 
Forster that, if he will prepare pyroxyline by the formula with weak 
acids, given in my paper in the last Journal—wash away the whole 
of the nitrate of silver—and develop the plates by pouring the 
solution backwards and forwards from a measure, he will no longer 
be troubled with this annoyance. Citric acid in the developer, 
however, appears too powerful a retarding agent for gum plates 
used without free nitrate of silver; it diminishes their sensitiveness 
and produces metallic images.* Glacial acetic acid, fifteen to twenty 
minims to the ounce, gives a picture with more of a red tone, and 
does not interfere with the bringing out of the dark parts. On an 
albumen plate I have not found the citric acid to affect the colour 
of the image, and I can understand that it might not do so to the 
same extent when gum and nitrate of silver were left together 
upon the film. In the case of gum without nitrate, the tendency 
to form an image of a red, brown, or amber yellow colour is not so 
decided, and therefore it is of more importance to balance the 
amount of acid correctly. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have taken the trouble to 
pick out the little crystal before alluded to, and examine it. It is 
transparent and permanent in the air, very dense and highly re- 
fracting, hard and gritty when crushed with a glass rod, has a sweet 
taste, and is soluble with difficulty both in cold and hot water. 
The aqueous solution throws down a thick white deposit with 
nitrate of silver, which almost immediately becomes yellow and 
then black. After the addition of nitric acid, chloride of sodium 
precipitates chloride of silver from the aqueous solution. These 
tests prove the crystal to have been a double hyposulphite of soda 
and silver, and, from its sparing solubility, probably the second of 
Herschell’s compounds, viz., that represented by the formula— 
AgO, 8:0, + Na 0, 8:8), Lenz describes this body as a dirty 
white powder, and I am not aware that it has hitherto been ob- 
tained in crystals so well defined. 

P.S. No. 2.—At the expiration of a week from the time of mak- 
ing the experiment both solutions of hyposulphite remain clear 
and colourless, but the bottom of the bottle containing the larger 
quantity of hyposulphite of silver is covered with sparkling crys- 
tals. 


ee 
ON PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES FROM 
SEVERAL NEGATIVES. 


By Henry P. Rosson. 

[Read at a Meeting of the Photographic Society of Scotland, March 13th, 1860.] 
RatueR more than two thousand years ago Zeuxis, of Heraclea, 
painted his famous picture of Helena for the people of Crotona, in 
the composition of which he selected, from five of the most beauti- 
ful girls the town could produce, whatever he observed nature had 
formed most perfect’ in each, and united them all in one single 
figure. A reference to the dim traditions of antiquity might per- 
haps be considered out of date in treating of an art which was 
discovered only a few years since; but the purpose of the paper I 
am about to read this evening is to induce you to do in photogra- 
phy something similar to that which the old Greek did in painting, 
that is, to take the best and most beautiful parts you can obtain 
suitable for your picture, and join them together into one perfect 
whole. 

I have frequently been requested to give some information on 
the method I employ in producing photographic prints from two 
or more negatives: the plan is so simple that I have never before 


* This observation applies to pictures taken in a bad light, and with collodion newly 
iodised. In a bright light, and with older collodion, I should expect to obtain sufficient 


intensity even with citric acid, which always possesses the merit of preventing fogging 
from irregular reduction of silyer, 


thought it worthy of a written description; however, I have now 
prepared a few prints, the inspection of which will enable you 
to understand how these pictures are produced. 

It has often been remarked that an artist who would attempt 
his kind of work must have very great advantages over other 
photographers—that he must have time to hunt after the scenes of 
his pictures, since it is a matter of chance in finding bits of land- 
scape scenery to suit his figures; also, that few people would take 
he trouble to carry their models and accessories into the country 
or the sake of one or two pictures, and the possibility of securing 
none, as models are sometimes refractory and difficult to arrange. 
But the truth is, that a great variety of appropriate scenes for 
figure subjects might be formed on a small piece of ground: the 
principal parts of most of my photographs containing figures and 
andscapes combined, were taken in a small back yard, about fifty 
eet long by twenty feet wide. In this I have thrown up a bank, 
and partly covered it with wild flowers and ferns; the other part 
consists of an imitation of a mountain spring, covered with honey- 
suckle, brambles, &e. With this arrangement I can get a fore- 
ground for almost any variety of landscape: a heath scene, or the 
top of a mountain, as in Nearing Home ; or the side of a river, as in 
Here they come! and Preparing to cross the Brook ; ox part of a wheat- 
field, as in Lavinia. At the foot of the bank is a hole, caused by 
the removal of the earth to make the bank; into this runs the 
waste water from a print-washing apparatus which forms a river. 
In this confined space, with the assistance of a spade and a little 
ingenuity, a great variety of effects might be produced. 

Perhaps the best method of describing double printing will be to 
take a very simple subject first—although it cannot strictly be 
called a double print, as only one negative was uscd. In the pic- 
ture [have named, Here they come! and for which your society has 
honoured me with the silver medal, the two figures were placed in 
position on the bank I have described, and a negative taken of 
them. At the top of the bank was a brick wall: this was objec- 
tionable, and had to be removed from the picture; to do which a 
print was taken of the plate, but neither toned nor fixed, the 
figures and bank carefully cut out, and the remaining portion of 
the paper neatly pasted on the negative. Another print was then 
taken, in whiéh the sky appeared too white; therefore the print 
was laid on a board, the figures and bank covered exactly with the 
impression from which the sky had been cut, a clean glass placed 
over the whole, and the board was carried into the light and the 
sky graduated down. This proceeding is very simple, and I have 
no doubt is known to you all, but it will better enable me to de- 
scribe that which is to follow. ; 

The next step is to add a landscape to a figure, of which Lavinia 
and Nearing Home are examples. The same bank has been em- 
ployed for the figures in these pictures as in Here They Come! but 
instead of a graduated sky a landscape has been introduced: this 
is accomplished by taking a landscape negative to suit the subject 
(which should not be of too important a view so as to overpower the 
figures, but should rather serve to throw them out in relief), and, 
cutting out so much of the figure and foreground as will come be- 
fore the distant view, paste it on the landscape negative: when 
the negative is printed, it will leave the place for the figures and 
foreground, plain paper: if the figure negative is now covered over 
so as to print only in the places which are left for it, the picture 
will be complete. 

At first sight it will appear difficult to place the partly printed 
pictures in the proper place on the corres ponding negative. There 
are many ways of doing this, and either of which might be chosen 
to suit the subject: sometimes a needle might be run through 
some part of the print — for instance, in the angles formed by the 
joining of the bank to the figure, — and the point being allowed to 
rest on the corresponding part of the second negative, the 
print will then fall in its place at that point: some other point 
has then to be found at a°distance from the first; this might be 
done by turning up the paper to any known mark on the negative, 
and allowing it to fall on it: if two points separate from each 
other are on the right place, all the others must be correct. The 
printing-frame can then be closed, and placed in the light to print. 
This operation is easily performed after a little practice; in fact, 
all my composition pictures are printed by boys. 

Another way of joining the negatives is by placing a candle or 
lamp under the glass of the printing-frame, and throwing a light 
through the negative and prepared paper; the joining can then be 
seen and easily adjusted. 

These methods can be applied to any number of negatives form- 
ing one picture. I exhibit a print of Fading Away, which was 
printed from five negatives; the joinings are purposely widened to 
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picture I ever composed in 
photography: of course there are many faults in it, which would 
not appear so conspicuously if I attempted the subject again. I 
am sorry to say that the negatives, after giving about two hun- 
dred impressions, were injured by damp, through the carelessness 
of an assistant. 
It is sometimes necessary to print a single figure from two nega- 
tives: Ophelia is an example of this kind. The head was taken 
from one model, and the figure from another; the print exhibited 
will show how this is managed: you will here notice that the 
edges of the two negatives are shaded off, and allowed to fall over 
each other. 
The mechanical difficulties in this kind of work are nothing — 
amateurs of small experience might conquer them with a little 
practice: the great difficulty is the choice of a subject, the selection 
of models, and the drilling of them into their work. The principal 
figure in Fading Away had three years’ practice in expression for 
photography before a satisfactory picture was taken. 
It is rather singular that so little has been done in this branch 
of photography. ‘The method has been practised for many years 
by the gentleman who first brought it into successfu practice, 
Mr. Rejlander, His pictures have been prominently before the pub- 
lic for some years; but I do not know of anyone, except myself, 
who has attempted to imitate him. It cannot be that we have no 
artists among us; we cannot all be so devoted to science that we 
discard art; our exhibitions give good evidence that there are 
men practising our profession who can group figures together. It 
is possible that prints from several negatives combined do not pay 
so well commercially as proofs from a single glass; but that should 
not prevent enthusiastic followers of such a pleasing art from push- 
ing it to its greatest extent; and its application to the highest art 
purposes is certain. But art is thoughtful work for earnest men, 
and until a photographer devotes his time entirely to a few good 
pictures each year, we shall never know what artistic effects can 
be produced. There are other causes which tend to stay the 
progress of art in photography. Some critics, even in journals 
which we might expect to encourage any efforts to advance art, 
have endeavoured to put down the attempts (failures they might be, 
but they are well meant) of the few who try to get out of the beaten 
track-—the old Portrait of a Gentleman, or Landscape “without” 
Pigures, so continually recurring in our exhibitions; they are not 
content with the condemnation of individual efforts, which would 
be only fair criticism, but their disapprobation extends to the 
whole system; one even goes so far as to express not only his én- 
difference, but his dislike to all attempts to make figure-pieces. It ig 
not the fault of photography that the man has not yet appeared who 
will make the best use of the abundant materials provided for him. 
It has been said that the possession of a good model is a lucky 
accident; but that is far from being the case.. Art can be extracted 
out of almost anything. A Hunt, inspired by a Ruskin, can make 
a picture from an oyster-shell. Take any model, find a suitable 
subject for it, (and here is an occasion to exhibit the art that has 
been denied to phography ; for a subject must be imagined, and 
imagination is art,) and instruct it well in its position and expres- 
sion. Do not be discouraged by one failure or a dozen; fix in 
your mind the idea you mean to express, and persevere until it is 
represented, It will be found that the less models know of photo- 
graphy the better. Actors are always bad models; they know so 
much, and allow the operator to know so little, that the result is 
not an artistic picture, but a theatrical study. I am not before you 
to-night to preach the crusade of art in photography; I have long 
expected abler men to do that. Hvery meeting produces speakers 
on lenses, and cameras, and processes, but very little is said about 
the application of these necessary instruments and discoveries. T 
think we are now as perfect as possible in manipulation, as far as 
black and white are concerned. We want to apply these disco- 
veries to higher purposes than we have hithe: to done. The means 
of producing pictures in our art are as good as those of producing 
paintings in Raphael’s time; and nothing but a deep and earnest 
study is required to make our pictures rank with the works of the 
most famous men. 


pte eee Wir 
ON GLASS TRANSPARENCIES. 
: By J. P. M‘Apam. 
[Read at the last Meeting of the Caledonian Photographic Club.] 
THB subject I now intend bringing before you has not, I am sorry 
to say, received from the public its due amount of appreciation ; 
and this, I fear, is chiefly owing to the fact that photographers are 


not sufficiently alive to their interests, to cultivate this branch of 
their art with the necessary enterprise. That the public would 
appreciate such works were they properly brought before theit 
notice is, I think, evident from the fact of the enormous prices 
sought and obtained for the only class of transparencies that has 
been published: I allude to glass transparencies for the stereo- 
scope. Who that has looked upon a chef @wuvre of this class by 
Ferrier but must feel almost sad to leave it, even in favour of a 
similar subject, on paper, in the finest style. I submit to your in- 
spection two stereoscopic views from the same negative, one on 
albumenised glass and the other on paper: each is perfect in its 
own way, but how superior is the glass to the paper! Photographic 
transparencies have hitherto been chiefly confined to such small 
objects as shades for lamps, and slides for the phantasmagoria lan- 
tern and stereoscope. I, at least, have never seen any work of 
magnitude executed in this style. When I say this, I ought, 
perhaps, to except this one which I now submit to your notice, 
which was executed by myself a few days since. The size in itself 
is such as entitles it to respect, being not less than thirty-six inches 
by thirty. The subject is a View of Leith and the Frith of Forth, 
taken from the narrow gap between Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s 
Seat, with the green valley (now, alas! fallen a victim to the bur- 
rowing propensities of some of our rifle volunteers) in the fore- 
ground. It is magnified from this twelve by ten negative, and 
seems to have suffered nothing in point of sharpness and delicacy 
of gradation by the enlarging. The negative was taken intensely 
sharp, to ensure which the day selected was one on which there 
was not a breath of wind stirring: the camera and camera-stand 
were exceedingly strong and rigid, and the lens (a thoroughly 
corrected meniscus) used with a very small stop; the plate was a 
“ Till Norris” one. 

The camera I use for enlarging is a large deal box, with a travel- 
ling partition inside, in which the lens is fixed. In the front end 
of the box is an arrangement for holding the negative to be en- 
larged, and at the back end (which is constructed so as to expand 
or contract like an ordinary expanding camera) is placed the sen- 
sitive plate. The focussing is effected by a brass wire, with a 
knob, which projects at the back, by which the partition holding 
the lens is made to traverse longitudinally. 

Everything being ready, the camera is pointed cither to the sky 
or to a white sheet on which the light is received. For operating 
in the daytime I employ the camera I have now described; but for 
my illustrations of to-night, I intend making use of a phantas- 
magoria lantern, which I will illuminate with this case of small 
Bunsen batteries. For night purposes the electric light pleases me 
much better than the lime or any other kind of light that I have 
yet tried; the purity and intensity being such as to allow a small 
stop being used. The lantern is of the ordinary construction: the 
object-glasses are achromatic, and the condensers of the double 
kind, with which all good lanterns are fitted; they are six inches 
in diameter. The view I intend enlarging is very small, being one 
originally of a pair for the stereoscope. ‘The plate I have prepared 
on which to take the magnified image is twelve inches by ten, not 
so large as I usually do, but large enough to show you the modus 
operandi. It was prepared last night with a dilute solution of 
honey, and if I time the exposure aright I am quite certain of a 
good picture. 

[Mr. M‘Adam proceeded to light the lantern, the brilliancy of 
the light being such as to call forth bursts of applause, and after 
inserting the negative, and adjusting the focus on a sheet of white 
paper, stretched on a frame, he dexterously substituted for it the 
prepared plate, which was impressed, developed, and fixed, in a 
wonderfully short space of time; and, after having been washed, 
dried, and varnished, was handed round the room for inspection. 
The details and tone were very fine, and the picture (a view of 
Edinburgh Casile from the Greyfriar’s Churchyard), was unani- 
mously pronounced to be perfect, even to the rendering of the light 
fleecy clouds which floated in the sky.] 

Mr. M‘Adam then resumed his paper. 

As a specimen of transparencies for the lantern, I will, before the 
lantern is removed, exhibit this view of the Falls of the Clyde, taken 
when few tourists are abroad, and when cameras and lenses are 
on the shelf for a season. The negative was taken early in last 
January; and I would here remark that, to see the falls of Clyde 
aright, you must see them when the water, arrested by the intense 
frost of winter, hangs solidified over the face of the cliffs, sparkling 
like a thousand diamonds, and refracting the solar beams in the 
most intense and gorgeous hues. 

I hope the day is not far distant when the windows of our 
churches and other public buildings, instead of being disfigured ag 
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they now are by bareheaded and barefooted saints, with garments 
of “sky blue and orange yellow,” which set at defiance all the laws 
of good taste by their gaudy patchwork of colours, will be orna- 
mented with transcripts of nature, and, if portraits are to be intro- 
duced, with faithful representations of those who by their intellects 
and virtues have rendered service to the cause of religion, science, 
or literature. 

I intended to have gone rather further into the manipulatory de- 
tails than I have done, but as there is nothing essentially new in 
the process by which these pictures are taken, I have deemed it 
better not to do so, but will with pleasure answer any question 
proposed to me. 


(Mr. Brown: Lam quite delighted at Mr. M‘Adam’s lucid experiments, 
and would feel obliged by his informing us what developer he uses? 

Mr. M‘Apam: I use the gallo-citrate of iron, made by mixing together 
solutions of pyrogallic acid and proto-sulphate of iron, and adding solu- 
tion of citric acid, till the precipitate be barely dissolved. 

Mr. Moyraiane: What kind of collodion do you use, and how do you 
manage to excite such a large plate as this thirty-six-inch one ? 

Mr. M‘Apam: The collodion is iodised with equal parts of the iodides 
of potassium, ammonium, ‘and cadmium, with a minute portion of bro- 
mide of ammonium. The exciting bath is a large, flat, home-made 
gutta percha one, with a reservoir at one end sufficient to hold the 
nitrate of silver, which, when the coated plate is laid in the bottom of the 
path, is by means of a slight tilting made to flow over the plate at one 
sweep. 

The meeting then assumed a purely conversational character, and 
was afterwards adjourned. | 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A METHOD OF ENLARGING AND 
MULTIPLYING NEGATIVES, 
By Witu1am GRIrFiTHs. 
[Read at a meeting of the Chorlton Photographie Association, 14th March, 1860. ] 


AB Negative, 3 inches in diameter. 

BCD Back lens of 4 plate double combination. 
EF Stop, # inch in diameter. 
GH Front lens of 4 plate double combination. 
I K_ Stop, § inch diameter in contact with lens, 
LM Landscape lens, 24 inches diameter. 


Brrore proceeding to make a few o 
tions on the method of enlarging and multi- 
plying negatives, brought before your notice 
at a former meeting, I may be allowed to 
express my regret and disappointment at 
not being able to produce for your inspection 
this evening such specimens of the process 
as I could have wished. 

You will all; no doubt, understand why 
such is the case when I explain to you that 
the negatives for enlarging ought to be very 
faint but full of half tone, semi-transparent 
even in the high lights, and have little in- 
tensity ; such negatives, in fact, as result 
from a slight over-exposure and early check- 
ing of the development. 

Now I must confess that I do not happen 
to have in my collection more than two or 
three that are at all suitable, and they have 
been almost spoiled in my attempts to bring up the intensity suf- 
ficiently for printing from in the ordinary way. 

I find also, on looking over the collections of some of my friends, 
that they, like me, have not been in the habit of keeping by them 
negatives that are too weak and transparent to print from. 

The only ones that are well adapted in all respects (if I may 
judge from the beautiful transparencies printed from them) are 
some in the possession of our friend Mr. Wardley, and who, it may 
be recollected, kindly volunteered to lend me two or three as soon 
as he could find an opportunity for printing them. Unfortunately 
from press of business and ill health he has been unable as yet to 
do so. However, I trust that by another meeting I shall not have 
occasion longer to trespass on your indulgence. 

Before venturing to make any remarks upon the advantages and 
the convenience of a good and simple method of enlarging negatives, 
it may perhaps be desirable for the satisfaction of those members 
who were not present when I first brought this subject before your 
notice, if I should give a brief description of the method I find 
to give the best results. And, first, as to the size and quality of 
the original negative to be enlarged:—I find that the best diameter 
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o enlarge from is one of from two-and-a-half to three inches; for, if 
you much exceed this, the angular field of your ordinary photo- 
graphic lenses, which I shall presently recommend you to use as 
macnifiers, is insufficient to take in the whole of it. I need not 
tell you that it is essential it should be perfectly sharp and distinct 
all over, and free from fog and stains. As to its quality, you will 
have gathered what that should be from my previous remarks. The 
camera and lens I employ for taking my original negatives, as you 
will see, is a very diminutive affair, but quite large enough for all 
practicable purposes. The lens is a double combination one, of a 
combined focus of about two-and-a-quarter inches from the back 
lens, giving a sharp picture two-and-a-half inches in diameter. 

The varnishing of the negative is not only unnecessary but 
sometimes detrimental. 

The lenses I prefer to use for enlarging are three in number, 
namely, the quarter plate double combination, together with an 
ordinary single or landscape lens, of from twelve to fifteen inches 
focus. The front lens of a half-plate double combination will, if of 
the requisite focus, answer perfectly well in lieu of a landscape 
lens. ‘The mode of arranging them, as well as the positions and 
diameters of the stops made use of, will be much better under- 
stood on reference to the rough sketch now before you than by 
any verbal description I can give. 

No extra apparatus of any kind, beyond what most photographers 
are already possessed of, is required—namely, two cameras, one 
a quarter-plate with its double combination lenses, and either a 
half or full plate one, with the single landscape lens. All that you 
have to do is to screw the two cameras on to a flat board, front to 
front, taking care that the smaller one is sufficiently packed or 
raised so that the axial line of its lenses shall correspond exactly 
with that of the single lens of the larger camera. 

I do not make use of any condensing apparatus or reflectors for 
increasing the amount of light transmitted through the negative ; 
not that I think them useless under some circumstances, par- 
ticularly when the light is deficient, but because I have been loath 
to complicate the process by their use, seeing that the advantage 
gained is only a slightly diminished exposure. The negative to be 
copied is placed in the dark slide of the quarter-plate camera, col- 
lodion side inwards, and securely fastened, so that when the door 
is opened it may not fall out. Care must be taken, by means of a 
piece of cardboard of the size of the slide, and with a hole cut out 
a little less than the negative, to prevent any light passing into 
the camera, except what passes through the negative. 

The board with the cameras is so arranged that the unobstructed 
light of the sky shall pass through the negative in the smaller 
camera. 

If the direct light of the sun is made use of, it will be necessary 
to place a piece of finely-ground glass at a little distance before 
the negative, which will have the effect of more equally illumi- 
nating it. 

The distance of the negative from the lenses will have to be 
varied according to the amount of enlargement required, which is 
easily done by drawing in or out the sliding parts of the camera. 
I first take a transparent positive, with wet collodion, of the same 
size as the negative; I then replace this latter in the slide by the 
positive, and proceed to take my enlarged negatives from it. 

I should never attempt an enlargement beyond four or five 
diameters, and that only from negatives that are tolerably sharp 
all over. The exposure required will, of course, vary with the light 
and density of the transparent positive (which must be very faint) : 
from one to six minutes will be about the minimum and maximum 
for five diameters. 

It must be understood that the arrangement of lenses here re- 
commended is only suited to the enlargement of small negatives 
or positives; therefore if it be desired to enlarge from an original 
negative, which is, say four or five inches diameter, it will be 
necessary to replace the quarter-plate double combination by one 
of half-plate, or, as our worthy treasurer, Mr. Hooper, suggests, 
place the landscape lens before and in immediate contact with the 
back lens of the quarter-plate double combination, but with the 
convex side to the negative to be copied. 

I will now, with your permission, say a few words upon the ad- 
vantages that may be expected from a good and simple method of 
enlarging. 

In the first place, we should be enabled to dispense with large 
and cumbrous apparatus in our journeyings after the beautiful in 
nature and art; the personal labour involved in its transit from place 
to place being, as you will all admit, anything but agreeable, leav- 
ing out of the question how materially it detracts from the pleasure 
we should otherwise enjoy. And in the next place we can, with a 
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small and short focussed lens, obtain views of subjects that cannot, 
from their position, be taken at all by one of Jong focus. And 
again, as a rule, it will be found that small short focussed lenses 
take in a much greater angle of view than long ones, besides 
giving greater depth of focus, and these, added to the diminished 
exposure required, are advantages which every practical photogra- 
pher will at once be able to appreciate. 

I may also observe how much more free from distortion and true 
in perspective are pictures obtained in this manner than those 
taken with long focussed lenses. 

I need scarcely remind you with how much greater facility small 
plates can be prepared than large ones, by any of the dry processes, 
and of the greater chances of their turning out successful. 

In conclusion, I will say a word or two on enlarging processes 
generally. I am of opinion that they have hitherto proved un- 
satisfactory, principally from our having experimented with ordinary 
printing negatives, and also because we have attempted too great 
an enlargement of what has been, probably, but a very unsuitable 
negative for the purpose. 

If we carefully compare a negative of say three inches diameter, 
taken with a small lens, with one of twelve inches, taken by a large 
one, of the same subject, we shall find that the former has a decided 
advantage over the latter in sharpness and in being a far more 
truthful representation of the object. Now, I maintain that it is 
perfectly practicable to enlarge the smaller one to the same size as 
the larger, and that it shall then be equally sharp with the original 
large one, and without any of its perspective defects. 

T will not say, however, that if you enlarge it to fifteen or twenty 
inches that it will then be equally sharp with the one of twelve 
inches taken direct, for that would be quite impossible. 

An opinion prevails that it is not practicable to enlarge a picture 
even to a small extent without considerable loss of half-tone. This 
is true when applied to negatives originally taken for printing 
from, as I have previously shown; but it is not so when suitable 
ones are employed, for in that case whatever is found in the original’ 
will be faithfully reproduced. 

I am afraid I have occupied more of your time than perhaps 
some of you may think such a stereotyped subject warranted, parti- 
cularly as I have advanced nothing that was not previously known 
to many of you, but I have done so from a strong conviction of its 
importance to photographic art. 

eoy eee ets len 
ON THE MEASUREMENT OF THE CHEMICAL ACTION 
OF THE SOLAR RAYS.* 
By Prormssor H. E. Roscoz. 

Iv would at first sight appear superfluous to comment on the 
importance of the sun’s action in maintaining and supporting the 
animal and vegetable life existing on the globe, yet it is necessary 
to consider the subject in order to form a just idea of the magni- 
tude of the sun’s action upon the earth. We must not, however, 
limit our view to the animals and plants restored by solar light 
and heat: we must remember that each drop of rain, each breath 
of wind are dependent on the same cause. By the study of geology 
we see, not only in coal-fields, but in the sedimentary crust de- 
posited upon the surface of our planet, evidences of the enormous 
power the sun during his epochs has expended upon the earth. 
The red rays of the spectrum, which vibrate most slowly, are 
those which mainly produce changes of temperature: they are, par 
excellence, the heating rays. To them is due all those motions in the 
atmosphere which we term winds, and those enormous phenomena 
of distillation and deposit we term rains; and the amount and dis- 
tribution of these heating rays determine what may be called the 
thermal climate of a given place. Those solar rays which, on the 
other hand, vibrate most rapidly, and are situate at the violet end 
of the spectrum, are called the chemical rays, because it is by them 
that the chemical action produced by the sun’s light is effected. It 
is by these rays alone that the plant is enabled to decompose the 
carbonic acid of the air, to assimilate the carbon for its own use, 
and to set free the oxygen for the subsequent use of animals. 
Thus the character of the flora of any place depends mainly, or to 
a great extent, upon the amount and distribution and variation of 
the chemical rays which fall on that place, and determine what 
may be called its chemical climate. 

Now the measurement of the quantity of solar radiation which 
falls on the earth is a most important matter —a most important 
material for the determination of the physical history of our globe. 
We possess a means of measuring the effect of the heating rays 
or temperature in the thermometer; but up to the present time no 

* Condensed from a Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, on the 2nd instant. 


such measurement has been adopted for the ‘chemical rays, not 
so much because meteorologists have ignored the subject as on 
account of the difficulty which seemed to surround the attainment 
of an accurate measure. 

If it be asked—“ What do we mean by chemical action of light ?” 
we answer, by showing its effects in blackening chloride of silver, 
and decomposing it; changing not only its external appearance, 
but also its internal physical properties. Again, if, we put newly- 
gathered leaves into a bottle containing carbonic acid, and allow 
the sun’s rays to fall upon them, we find that those leaves possess 
the power of assimilating the carbon and setting free the oxygen: 
we see the little bubbles of oxygen rise up through the water, and 
we can collect them to-prove the fact. 

There are two gases known as chlorine and hydrogen, which, 
when mixed in equal proportions, combine and form hydrochloric 
acid gas: they combine under a great variety of circumstances, 
but the one which now especially claims our attention is that 
they combine under the influence of light, whereas, in the dark, 
they do not combine at all. In diffused light the combination is 
gradual, but under the influence of the solar rays the combination 
is effected so suddenly, and the heat evolyed is so great, that 
explosion ensues. : 4 

Now for the measurement of this action, produced not only by 
solar light but by other means, we want some chemical instru- 
ment, which, like the thermometer, shall show objectively the 
amount of chemical action—a photometer, a correct instrument— 
one in which the indications shall be in exact proportion to the 
amount of chemical rays emanating from any source, and repre- 
sent that amount. 

An instrument has been contrived which measures the chemical 

action of light by means of the mixture of chlorine and hydrogen 
gases, which form hydrochloric acid. It consists of three parts: 
one in which the hydrochloric acid gas is decomposed by an electric 
current. The component gases then pass into the second portion 
of the instrument, where they are exposed to the action of light; 
and from that into the third portion of the instrument, where the 
measurement is made. A great many precautions are necessary 
o be taken before the instrument is m a fit state for use. The 
gases have to be passed through the instrument for more than a 
week. To get it into working order, the apparatus is filled with 
gas, and placed in a dark room, with a small lamp or candle to 
ight the operations. The instrument being fully charged with 
gas, the source of light, whatever it be, is brought to bear upon 
he insolation vessel; and the rays being allowed to fall upon the 
mixture of gases, immediate combination takes place: hydro- 
chloric acid is formed, and a diminution of space ensues. 
There is therefore a constant motion along the index tube; and 
every minute, or every two minutes, we read off the rate at which 
he water moves along the tube, which, being attached to a scale, 
enables us to measure the chemical action, because the amount of 
1ydrochloric acid formed is proportional to the amount of light. 
Thus, the chemical photometer is an instrument by the help of 
which the quantity of hydrochloric acid thus formed can be accu- 
rately measured. It is therefore a reliable instrument. 

The instrument requires to be graduated, by taking a certain 
amount of light, and observing its action. We take the blue flame 
of carbonic oxide gas, burning at a certain rate, and at a certain 
distance from the instrument: a definite result is obtained, and we 
mark that result, whatever it be. It does not signify where the 
instrument marks the unit of light: whether it be one foot, or ten 
feet, or ten divisions of the scale. We have acertain amount which 
can be taken as the unit or standard of light. If this flame be 
placed, say at a distance of one metre from the instrument, we ob- 
tain, in the dark room, a certain amount of chemical action, and 
that amount we take as one. 

Thus we have a comparative measurement of the chemical action 
of light. The possession of a constant source of light is the first 
essential for the measurement of photo-chemical actions : — 

1, A flame of pure carbonic oxide, burning in the air and issuing 
from an opening of a given size, at a given rate, is employed 
as the standard flame. 

2. The unit amount of chemical action is that effected by such 
a flame upon the sensitive mixture of chlorine and hydrogen 
during one minute, at a distance of one metre. 

8. The quantity of light producing this action is called one 
chemical unit of light, and ten thousand of such units, one 
chemical degree of light. 

4, The chemical photometer is graduated by observing how 
many of these chemical units of light correspond to one divi~ 
sion on the scale of the instrument. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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ORDINARY WRITING OR LETTERPRESS ON PREPARED 
PAPERS BY CONTACT IN THE DARK, 
By C. J. Busk 


[Read at the Blackheath Photographic Society, 19th March, 1860.} 


THE pictures shown this evening are the result of a process I dis- 
covered about twenty years since, by which engravings, prints, 
letterpress, or writings with common inks, may be copied on 
prepared paper, by contact with it in the dark, The image, at 
first invisible, will be developed as a negative, by holding the 
paper by itself for a short time in bright sunlight: a few seconds 
suffice in some instances, but a longer exposure is requisite when 
the sun is not bright. 

Tam unable to fix with minute accuracy the date of this:discovery, 
but it was in the year 1840. I was then residing at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in the course of that year used occasionally to pre- 
pare papers with salt and nitrate of silver, according to the formule 
given in some of the periodicals of that time, for the purpose of 
copying the leaves of plants, &c. This was done over night, and 
the papers were then placed between the leaves of books to pre- 
serve them till the morning. 

On one occasion, in order to vary the experiment and try some- 
thing new, I steeped some paper in a solution of tartaric acid 
(about a teaspoonful to a tumbler of water) instead of the salt 
solution, and after being dried it was immersed in a solution of 
nitrate of silver, sixty grains to the ounce of water: again driec 
and placed as usualin a book. On exposing it next morning in 
a bright sunlight, instead of an image of the object placed on it to 
be copied, I was greatly surprised to see a totally different picture 
appear as if by magic. 

Ultimately on reference to the book in which the paper had been 
during the night, [ found I had a negative copy of the picture it 
had been in contact with. 

Struck by the singularity and unexpected result to this my 
earliest original experiment in photography, I prepared other 
papers in a similar manner, and was equally successful with them. 
I recollect one in particular: on a half sheet of foolscap I obtained 
a very distinct copy of the Warwick Vase, from an engraving in 
the Saturday Magazine (I think it was called), a periodical of that 
time. The copy was very clear and well defined, and of a tolerably 
dark reddish slate colour. This picture was shown to many 
persons, and was in existence for some months; what at last became 
of it do not know. It was not fixed otherwise than by simply 
washing in water, and it did not seem to lose its distinctness dur- 
ing the period I recollect it. 

Only practising photography as an occasional amusement in the 
most simple way, it did not occur to me to take any steps to bring 
the matter to the knowledge of scientific persons, and in the course 
of a short time I ceased to: make further experiments, but not until 
Thad ascertained that oxalic, citric, and some other acids produced 
similar effects. 

Since I have been in England, during the last ten or twelve 
years, this experiment has been only occasionally spoken of, and a 
few repetitions made with tartaric acid to show the effects. Within 
the last month, however, I have been urged by our President, Mr. 
Glaisher, and by Mr. Heisch, a member of the society, to bring this 
discovery to public notice, as it might probably be made available 
for some useful purpose. 

The experiments I have made of late, though still incomplete, 
show very-interesting and satisfactory results. I hope others may 
feel inclined to investigate the subject also, with a view of eyen- 
tually bringing it to practical use. 

From what I have done, I think it very probable that negatives 
can ‘be produced that will allow good positives to be printed from 
them. Until lately I imagined that an organic acid was a requisite 
ingredient to use in preparing the papers, for my earliest trials 
with inorganic acids were not successful; but more careful experi- 
ments of late show that, so far as I have used them, they will 
answer equally well. Also I have found that, paper dipped in a 
solution of nitrate of silver alone, after a few hours’ contact with 
an engraving or print, will give a faint image in bright sunlight 
(probably in consequence of a little free acid in the nitrate of silver 
solution), and even if the image should not appear after a few 
minutes’ exposure, it can be developed by pyrogallic acid, one grain 
to the ounce of water, with a few drops of nitrate of silver solution 
added; but the effect thus produced is different to that when it is 
developed by sunlight alone. The image which comes out appears of 
a different shade of colour to the rest of the paper and changes to 
a white metallic lustre, whilst the ground turns to a dense black. 


In order to produce good effects with distinct whites, it is 
requisite, and is the main feature of my process, to steep the paper 
in an acid solution. Different acids give slight differences in the 
clearness of the whites. Glacial acetic acid I have found to pro- 
duce the very best whites, and it also ensures uniformity of colour 
in the dark parts. 

The twenty-six pictures, measuring six inches by eight, now 
before you, are the best I have been able to make within the Jast 
few days. The weather has not been very favourable for develop- 
ing the image. Each picture has attached to it the formula accord- 
ing to which the paper was prepared. They were nine hours in 
contact with the engravings, letterpress, and writings to be copied 
—not, be it understood, that such a length of time of contact is requi- 
site, but simply because it was most convenient to prepare the 
papers over night, and to let then: remain on the engravings till 
morning. Half an hour or au hour of contact is enough, and 
probably much less time will do. Ihave got a picture after five 
minutes’ contact, and which after contact, but before exposure to 
sunlight, was placed between sheets of blank white paper for a day 
and ahalf. It then came ont as perfectly as those longer in con- 
tact, and exposed immediately after removal from the original. 

Two of the specimens on the table, marked S. P. 111 and 112, 
were nine hours in contact, and then twenty hours between blauk 
papers: no difference in distinctness of image .or clearness of 
whites can be distinguished between them and the others. They 
and many of the other pictures have been taken from the en- 
gravings in the Art Journal, representing the articles shown 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. One is from a coloured example 
of Minton tiles, in the September number of that year, and shows 
the different effects of diflerent colours— blues producing yellows, 
and reds and yellows giving whites, more or less clear; others are 
from engravings and letterpress in different books; some are taken 
from manuscript writings of the year 1845, and one from a machine- 
pressed copy of a letter, written 6th June, 1848, as you will per- 
ceive on inspection. 

It is not at all necessary to expose the engravings or writings, 
or other designs, to sun or daylight before placing the prepared 
papers in contact with them. A design that has not seen light for 
years can be taken equally well, and in as short a time. Some of 
the specimens shown are on Turner’s negative paper —some on 
Saxe paper, both positive and negative. Some of the papers have 
a distinct picture on each side—some on one side only —-intended 
for use as negatives to print from. The white back to the paper 
has been obtained by placing a piece of black transfer paper in 
contact with it. A long exposure to the sunlight has not the 
least deteriorating influence on this whiteness, when glacial acetic 
acid has been used in the nitrate of silver solution, and applied on 
both sides of the paper. 

This change, produced in the prepared papers by their having 
merely been in contact with black and some other colours, and 
which prevents discolouration on exposure to sunlight, is ex- 
ceedingly curious. Perhaps some one more experienced than my- 
self in photographic chemistry may be able to explain the nature 
of the chemical action that produces this singular result. 

The papers have nearly all been wetted on both sides with the 
two solutions used in preparing them. The proportions of the 
ingredients have been varied for experimental purposes; — the 
acidifying or first solution in which the paper is steeped has been, 
for some, eighty grains tartaric acid by itself in an ounce of water; 
for some, eighty grains tartaric acid, with one drachm glacial 
acetic acid added; for some, twenty grains tartaric acid, with half 
a drachm glacial acetic acid ; and for some, fifty grains tartaric acid 
alone; and for others, one ounce glacial acetic acid in two ounces 
water, without tartaric acid. 

Tor the sensitising, or nitrate of silver solution, I have used for 
some time fifty grains of nitrate of silver for some; for some, sixty 
grains; for some, ninety grains to.the ounce of water. The nitrate 
has been used by itself, and also in combination with glacial acetic 
acid, half a drachm to one drachm to the above proportion in an 
ounce of water. 

These various proportions give slightly different shades of colour 
to the negatives, and the shade of colour is also affected in some 
degree by the nature of the size in the paper, those sized with 
gelatine being rather redder than those sized with starch. 

Of the various mixtures I have used, I am inclined to think the 
following proportions will give the best results, and should be ap- 
plied to both sides of the paper :—For the first, or acid bath, eighty 
grains of tartaric acid by itself to an ounce of water; the paper to 
be immersed for a short time and then dried by a moderate heat ; 
then immersed or well wetted in a solution of nitrate ofssilver of 
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fifty grains, or not more than sixty grains at most to the ounce of 
water, with about half or one drachm of glacial acetic acid added. 
Equally good results are obtained by twenty grains of tartaric acid 
and half a drachm of glacial acetic acid, for the acidifying solution ; 
and also by one ounce of glacial acetic acid mixed with two or three 
ounces of water, and the above mentioned nitrate of silver solution. 
Nitric acid, about one drachm to the ounce of water, has also given 
good pictures. 

The sharpness of definition and the whites in these negative 
pictures being so good, the only desirable point still to attain is to 
give greater intensity to the dark parts. With this object in view 
J am still experimenting, and with good hope of succeeding shortly. 
Jt will then give me pleasure to communicate the results, with 
particulars, to this society. 

Before 1 conclude I may observe that, within’a recent period, I 
have seen mention made in the Year Book of Facts for 1858, pages 
208 and 209, of some experiments by the celebrated photographer, 
M. Niépce, of Paris, of a somewhat similar nature to mine. He 
used ordinary sensitive paper, and only succeeded in obtaining 
a faint image after placing it in contact with an engraving or 
other design, which it was indispensable should itself haye been 
previously exposed to strong light for a considerable time. 

The discovery of my process was eighteen years prior to this, 
and by it the exposing of the pictures or designs to be copied (to 
the light in the first instance) is not at all necessary, however long 
they may previously have been in the dark; and the image pro- 
duced is almost all that can be desired in a negative.- 1 do not 
think that by using ordinary sensitive paper, good negatives with 
clear whites can be produced, but consider the employment of acids 
in the preparation of the papers to be indispensable in order to 
obtain them. 
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NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
THE annual meeting was held at Myddleton Hall, Islington, on the 28th 
ult..—George Shadbolt, V.P., in the chair. 


The minates of the last meeting having heen confirmed, 
The “ Report of the Committee” was submitted as follows: — 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 

The time has again arrived that your Committee should address you, 
and it congratulates you on the prosperous state of the association. 

The meetings have been well attended, and papers read of no ordinary 
character and merit. Much that is novel in photography has been fully 
discussed ; and the mutual desire of the members to assist each other in 
overcoming the many difficulties of the art has caused the evenings of 
meeting to be anticipated with no little pleasure. 

Owing to the universal readiness on the part of the members to accede 
to the wishes of the Committee, and their generous exertions in providing 
material for the meetings, the labours of the Committee have been few 
and light. 

As finance is a subject of importance, your Committee deems ita duty 
to inferm you that the expenditure for the past year exceeded the income 
by a few shillings; and as this has been caused by the non-payment of 
the subscription of two members, the Committee has passed the follow- 
ing resolutions, with the hope of ayoiding loss, and increasing the advan- 
tages of those members who may be induced to join the association late 
in the session :— 

“That the subscription of ten shillings and sixpence per annum being 
due on the 31st of March, and payable in advance, should be paid 
to the secretary before the 28th of April next ensuing, and that the 
delivery of the Journal be discontinued to those members whose 
subscriptions are in arvear on that day; but on the payment of the 
same any time during the current year, the back numbers of the 
Journal shall be forwarded. 

“That a member elected any time during the year be entitled to the 
numbers of the Journal from the Ist of April inch 

The balance in the hands of the treasurer, after payment of all liabilities 
ofthe association to the present time, is £8, 17s. lid. f 

The following is a list of the papers read at the meetings held during 
the past session :— 

March 30. By W. Histor, Esq., F.R.A.S.—A description and exhibition 
of a Lantern for illustrating lectures, &e., by means of transparent 
positives on glass; for the enlargement of microscopic objects, and. for 
other purposes. 

April 27,. By D. W. Hitz, Esq.—A Modification of Maxwell Lyte’s 
Meta-gelatine Process. 5 

May 25. By W. Hisnop, Esq., F.R.A.S.— Remarks on the Preparation of 
Dry Plates. 

Sept. 28. By Dr. R. L. Mappox.—The Parafine Paper Process. 

Ost. 26. Dr. Rynny gave The Result of some Further Hxperiments on a 
Modification of the Collodio-Albumen Process, which gaye rise to a 
discussion on the merits of the dry processes generally, 
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Noy. 30. By G. Wuarron Snmreson, Esa— On the Positive Collodion 
Process, with some Remarks on the Alabastrine Process. 
Dec. 28. By A. J. Mutnuisu, Esqy.— On the Metal Camera. 
Jan. 25. By C. J. Hucurs, Esq.—On VLoning with Alkaline Chloride of 
Gold. 
Feb. 29. Discussion on a Letter by C. Oakeshot, Esq., of Ryde. Subject, 
Gold Toning. 
The Committee is of opinion that each member might enhance the 
prosperity of the association, by making its advantages more generally 
known; and with increased numbers benefits would accrue to all. 
Your Committee would not let this opportunity , without recording 

sense of obligation to those gentlemen who have kindiy read papers, 
exhibited apparatus, and taken part in the discussions at the meetings ; 
and also to Mr. I’. Bedford, for the liberal terms on which he supplied the 
Presentation Photograph. 

Your Committee again assures you that it will avail itself of every 
opportunity of increasing the advantages of the members, and rendering 
the association worthy of the rank it has attained inthe photographic world. 


THE TREASURER IN ACcouUNT with THE Norte Lonpon PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 


dr. 28TH Marcu, 1860. Cr, 
AOR eb £s. d, 
To Balance, 30th March, 1859...... 9 4 10 | By Rent ....ccsssstssssegesesrsese 410 0 
Subscriptions (72 Members) ... 87 16 0 Presentation Photograph. § 00 
Journal. t 21 11..8 
Printing. 4138 
Bajynec.. 817 11 
£470 10 

Audited and found correct, W. MORLEY. D. W. HILL, Treasurer. 


Moved by Mr. Goslett, seconded by Mr. Dawson, that the report and 
statement of accounts now read be received and adopted. 

The officers and existing members of committee then retired from 
office, in accordance with the rules of the society, ant the following were 
elected to serve during the ensuing year, viz. : — 

Woopwarp, Esq., F.R.S., J.P. 
SHapporr, Esq. 
Treasurer.—D. W. Hixt, Esq. 


Committee. 
Mr. T. A. Barser, Mr. W. J. C. Mozns, 
pe AG t, » W. SHAVE, 
» C.J. HueHss, » G. W. Simpson. 


Hon. Secretary — Mr. Joun Baryerr, 9, St. Peter’s Terrace, Islington, N. 

Some very well manufactured glass dishes, baths, and dippers were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Goslett. These were of ahard kind of glass, and extremely 
convenient in form, and were stated to have the additional recommen- 
dation of being cheap. 

Mr. Hannavorp exhibited a portable camera for plates eleven inches by 
nine, and having an arrangement for producing the effect of a swing-back 
by adjustment of the front in one direction, and the back at right angles 
thereto; also a compact folding stereoscopic camera, with movement for 
instantaneous exposure, by Mr. Clark, of Kennington, and- Messrs. 
Squire’s pocket camera, for stereoscopic pictures. 

Mr. Gosterr exhibited a series of specimens of glass adapted for photo- 
graphic purposes, viz.:—Flatted crown, patent plate, patent plate 
roughed, colourless patent plate, opal, opal roughed on one side, yellow, 
orange, ruby, black, light blue, and sky blue; also a piece of photographic 
paper exposed under various coloured glasses, showing the effects of re- 
tardation of the actinic rays. 

A desultory discussion then ensued on the application of the various 
kinds of glass, and the changes they undergo by exposure to light, in 
which Messrs. Goslett, Quin, Hughes, Wall, Hannaford, and others took 
part. 
Mr. G. Wuarron Surpson asserted that a lens that he had in use for 
some years had become decidedly slower in action, possibly in conse- 
quence of the changes in colour of the glass of the lens arising from ex- 
posure to light. 

Mr, Huaues and Mr. Quix both objected to-the use of smoothed glass, 
(as if is termed), as being almost impossible to clean properly. 

Mr. Gosturr stated that, by using the finest washed emery between 
two pieces of smoothed glass, rubbing them together, and copiously wash- 
ing with water, the smoothed glass can be readily and perfectly cleaned. 

Mr. Hannarorp then made some remarks upon the subject of “ burn- 
ing in” photographs upon glass. 

Mr. Gosterr related an instance in which some common German glass 
had been used for glazing a picture-frame in which an engraving wag 
preserved, and that an image of the engraving was subsequently found 
to be impressed upon the glass. 

Mr. Want, in taking a coloured photograph from a passe-partout, found 
that, on breathing on the glass, a faint image of the picture wag left 
behind. 

Mr. Gostzrr inferred, that both these examples demonstrated the 
inferior quality of the glass employed, which probably contained an 
s of alkali in its composition. 

Mr. Dawson referred to that part of Mr. Oakeshot’s letter, published in 
our last number, relative to the experiment of MM. Davanne and Girard, on 
fixing positive proofs. He stated that, being by no means satisfied of the 
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correctness of the observations made by these gentlemen, he had gone 
through a series of experiments as follows :— 

Having dissolved ninety-six grains of hyposulphite of soda in half an 
ounce of water, and precipitated chloride of silver, by means of common 
salt, from the nitrate of that metal which he washed and dried, he dis- 
solved five grains of the latter in the half-ounce of solution of hyposul- 
phite before mentioned, the solution being perfectly effected in the space 
of two minutes. Having waited for about ten minutes, he dissolved in 
the same solution four more successive quantities, of five grains each, of 
the chloride of silver, which took as follows to dissolve, viz. —~- 

2nd ............Hive grains in 2 minutes. 
Bil yancordocont yy) aaa ee! 
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The whole was then left in repose for twenty-four hours, without any 
deposit being formed. He then added four more successive quantities of 
chloride of silver, each of five grains, when the 
Five grains dissolved in 2 minutes 30 seconds. 
3 ” 


” ” ” 
2 


2 ” 


” : 1 , ” 
FR 06 only about half of it could be made to dis- 
solve, but the hyposulphite of soda had then taken up nearly half its own 
weight of the chloridg of silver. 

On stirring with 5, yrass rod, a white precipitate was thrown down, 
which, on removal from the liquid, was found not sensitive to light. 

The solution was then evaporated in a porcelain capsule over a sand 
bath, maintained at about 180° Fahrenheit, when it changed to a dark 
colour, and precipitated a brown powder. 

During all the experiments, a piece of litmus paper (one half reddened) 
was kept in the solution ; but neither acidity nor alkalinity were mani- 
fested, excepting ¢ “ing the evaporation, when decided acidity was dis- 
played. Mr. Dawson concluded by expressing his conviction that 
Messrs. Davanne and Girard were decidedly wrong in their statements. 

Mr. Dawson stated that, in consequence of some remarks upon ammo- 
nia fixing, by the Vice-President, at a previous mecting, he had tried 
some experiments with it, and found that, as asserted, albumen, after the 
action of the nitrate of silver, was not soluble in the ammonia. He ex- 
hibited a number of proofs perfectly fixed by both methods, and could 
detect no difference between them. He had tried a rough experiment 
relative to the solvent power of the common liquor ammoniz for chloride 
of silver, in a similar way to that employed for the hyposulphite of soda, 
and found that, in half an ounce by measure of the liquor ammonia, the 

TSE cooscannae .. Five grains dissolved in 2 minutes. 
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And that this last addition exactly saturated the liquid. 

Votes of thanks were then passed to Mr. Goslett, Mr. Hannaford, and 
Mr. Dawson, and after a protracted but highly interesting sitting, the 
meeting was adjourned till the 25th instant. 
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SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue usual monthly meeting of the above society was held on Thursday, 
the 15th ult.,— the Rev. F. F. Srarmam, F'.G.S., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 

The Secretary said he had to thank Mr. J. A. Forrest, of Liverpool, 
for calling his attention to the contemplated Exhibition of Photographs, 
in connection with the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts. This was, he 
believed, the first exhibition of paintings at which specimens of photo- 
graphy had been admitted, and he should be glad to sce the art which 
produced them so represented at this exhibition as to prove it worthy a 
place beside its sister art — painting. aba 

A report from the committee was then read relative to the organisation 

-of a Photographic Exchange, Club, expressing a desire to place the ar- 
rangements upon a good working foundation. It had been suggested 
that the members of the club should not necessarily be members of the 
society, but that all who were willing to pay a nominal yearly fee to 
cover the expenses of postage and stationery should be admitted, and 
that a competent secretary be appointed, through whom only exchanges 
between members and non-members should be effected, in order that no 
specimens might be exchanged but such as were of comparatively equal 
value. Those joining this club would be required to place specimens of 
their ability in the folio, with their name, address, and the words ‘for 
exchange” attached. 

Some conversation upon this subject then ensued, in the course of 
which it was suggested by Mr. Hannarorp that it would be advisable to 
rule that each party merely pay the cost of transit, instead of establish- 
ing a definite yearly payment; and by Mr. Wax that all our societies 
might combine for the purposes of exchange, and by so doing establish a 
connecting link between each and every organised body representative 
of the photographic community throughout the three kingdoms. He 
thought that a social feeling of kindly intercourse never failed to benefit 
all concerned. Eventually, at the suggestion of the Chairman, 

My, Stevens moved, and Mr. Firce seconded, that a vote of thanks be 
tendered to the committee for their report, and that they be requested to 
carry out the proposed arrangements. 

This motion was carried nem con. 


Mr. M. Hanywarorp then read the following short and very interesting 
paper, illustrating it practically as he did so, and exhibiting specimens. 
This was given as a continuation of the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC JOTTINGS. 
No, 4. 
On Lron Printing. 

After some few remarks, and one or two introductory experiments, Mr. 
Hanwarorp said:—The process I am about to describe was made public 
by me last year, at a meeting of the North London Photographic A’so- 
ciation, and I have but little further that is new to add now, excepting 
some details of manipulation. I will, however, very briefly recapitulate. 

Float French paper on the following sensitising sclution, and hang by 
one corner to dry in the usual manner :— 

ASM Onijsigies we syciarels che 1 part ) 
Wat oribestes ssersaeioieve cele sioiatseaars siege roe ices 

Ammonio-citrate of iron....about 50 grains 
Bichromate of potassa ........to saturation 

The time of exposure will be rather longer than for silver prints, but 
not materially so. The picture should appear of a brown ochre colour, 
on a yellow ochre ground, showing details and half-tones as fully as an 
ordinary silver print. 

Well wash to remove the iron from parts not acted on by the light, and 
darken by saturated solution of gallic acid. 

This is the process in its simplest form; and I will now add a few 
instructions for obtaining a variety of tones, and also some hints that 
may be of use in manipulating. 

Gold Tones.— Expose and wash as before. Then immerse the print 
for two or three minutes in chloride of gold half grain, water one 
ounce, Wash thoroughly and darken by gallic aci 3y immersion in a 
very weak solution of iodide of potassium a variety of pinkish tones may 
be obtained. ‘The colours of these prints are by no means so brilliant as 
those of the gold-toned silver ones, but they are quite equal to the tones 
got by the old sulphur bath without gold. 

Blues, Greens, &e.—-Yor Prussian blue prints proceed as in the last 
case, but using solution of ferro-cyanide of potassium instead of gold. 
On development by gallic acid the picture will appear of a blue-green, 
which may be converted into a bright Prussian blue by weak solution of 
aydrochloric acid, a few drops to the ounce of water. 

Red prussiate of potash used instead of the yellow prussiate, gives a 

good blue black, which hydrochloric acid converts into a dull blue. 
A solution of borax poured over a Prussian blue print very materially 
decpens the colour. Gum _ arabic, mixed with the sensitising solution, 
ends to give a ferro-eyanide picture a decidedly green tint; but when 
simply developed by gallic acid, the resulting positive is of a dark bistre 
one, not in anyway partaking of “inkiness.” Gum arabic, howeyer, is by 
no means a good size to employ, as the picture is very apt to wash off 
rom some portions, If gelatine be employed, no amount of washing 
seems to remove the unsolarised iron thoroughly, even though hot water 
be used. Foreign starch-sized papers are, therefore, far better than the 
English, which contain gelatine. When, however, albumen is used as I 
recommend, the prints will bear any amount of rough washing, and for 
any length of time. 

The greatest difficulty to overcome is the slight—very slight—discoloura- 
ion of the whites, to about the same extent as in developed silver prints. 
The plan I adopt is to immerse the picture in a weak solution of carbon- 
ate of soda, ammonia, or acetic acid. The alkali produces a not over 
agreeable red tone, while the acid does not materially change the tint. 


id ounce, 


The Prestprnr thought very highly of this interesting and exceed- 
ingly economic process, and inquired whether Mr. Hannaford had used 
any of the alloys of iron? <A variety of tints might also be obtained by 
the use of gaseous vapours, and he recommended Mr. Hannaford to 
pursue his experiments in this direction; since, although the results at 
present obtained might not compare with the better understood silver 
process, there was evidently much of promise and encouragement to be 
found in the specimens before them. After some other remarks, 

Mr. Haynarorp said he had not tried alloys, but he thought it possible 
to obtain many of the other colours named by the President, viz., the 
ruby-red, by mercury-—the silver-grey, by gold, &c. He intended to 
pursue his experiments in printing with copper, and also hoped to lay 
vefore the society some further experiments in the iron process. In con- 
clusion, he paid a well-merited compliment to Mr. Hunt, whose experi- 
ments, he said, originated nearly all these new processes. 
Mr. F, Howarp said he had not the knowledge of chemistry which 
would enable him to aid the present discussion, but it had struck him 
hat a process so very inexpensive, and producing such a variety of 
beautiful colours, was calculated to afford some assistance to manufac- 
urers requiring patterns. 

My. Hannarorp believed thai 
calico printing. ; 

Mr. Watt would ask Mr. Hannaford if there was any reason why 
hese iron pictures could not be produced upon ivory. A series of ex- 
periments, which were tried at his establishment some time back, led him 
to suppose that the few pictures upon ivory which might be called suc- 


the process had its foundation in that of 
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cessful were certainly not produced by the usual silver process. [Mr. 
Ackland here whispered to the Secretary that they certainly were.] 
Seeing that ivory was a composition of gelatine and phosphate of lime, 
the difficulties to be encountered were apparent at once; but he was led 
to make the inquiry by remembering that all who had produced good 
pictures upon this surface had practised and experimented in the iron 
printing, and that some of the colours in the specimens before them 
closely resembled those he had seen upon ivory. ee 

Mr. Hanwarorp thought he should find little difficulty in obtaining 
iron prints upon ivory, and had no doubt of being able to produce a good 
specimen on this material at their next meeting. 

Mr. Srarnax inquired if the colour of the iron prints changed at all 
when removed from the bath? 

Mr. Hannarorp said they did not. ; 

Mr. Watt, in reply to an inquiry, said the colours produced by iron 
printing closely resembled those in which most of our best painters first 
laid in their subjects, and were therefore especially adapted for the pur- 
poses of colouring, with the additional advantage of undoubted perma- 
nence. 

A vote of thanks having 
mation, the President ca 
“jotting.” 

Mr. Waut then read the following short paper :— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC JOTTINGS. 
No. 5. 
On Photographic Print Washing. 


A lengthened immersion in water is now very generally admitted to 
be injurious to the more delicate tones of the photograph, and yet we 
readily acknowledge the vital importance of removing every trace of 
hypo from the paper. I do not think the time of ‘washing can be very 
materially shortened by the ordinary process without great danger, and 
as a proof of this 1 may venture to describe an experiment recently tried 
by Mr.G.W. Simpson. Professor Taylor having provided him with a very 
delicate test for the hyposulphite, he used it in the last water in whicha 
print, previously washed by the ordinary means for twenty hours, had 
been placed, which print, I should say, had also been subjected to the 
action of boiling water; upon doing so, a brown sulphureous precipitate 
was immediately formed, proving the existence of the destructive agent 
in a very decided manner, even after this lengthy treatment with re- 
peated changes of water. A constant and thorough changing of the 
water, and the continual movement of the prints, had been secured by 
several mechanical contrivances, but even thus aided the prints were 
found to have been too long in the water. The speed and certainty of 
the washing process being therefore a matter of importance, every hint 
becomes of some value, and he should not hesitate to occupy a few 
minutes in describing a machine by which the prints were subjected toa 
variety of cleansing actions by water, viz., by the water running over 
per, and acting upon 
time. 


been awarded to Mr. Hannaford by acclama- 
led upon the Secretary for his promised 


the surface of the paper, penetrating through the pa 
the back and front of the paper at the same instant 0. 


MR. WALL’S PRINT-WASHING APPARATUS. 


Procure, in the first place, a length of piping, regulating its diameter 
and length according to your supply of water or the work it has to do; 
make a narrow opening along its entire length, one end of which is 
turned oyer to form a kind of lip. The holes at either end must be se- 


curely fastened up. To the centre of this piping, and exactly opposite the 
long aperture, attach another smaller pipe of about two or three feet in 
length, opening into the first pipe through a long mouth gradually 
widening to the entrance into the larger pipe, the other end of which is 
so contrived that it will screw, with a nut, to a water tap for the ad- 
mission of water. 

The next article required is a long cylinder or drum of some stout but 
porous material, such as rather close webbing, stretched upon a very light 
ne frame made to revolve upon two pieces placed at either end. This 
is then attached to the pipe with the long aperture at a distance of about 
three feet, and the tap being turned on above, a. sheet of water falls from 
the opening upon the drum below, causing it to revolve. 

A number of prints being fastened upon the drum are, as I have said, 
washed above and below, in front and behind at the same time, the 
water passing completely through the cylinder and prints. The rotatory 
motion can be quickened to a great extent by attaching a small light 
water-wheel to one end of the drum, and the waste water may also be 


preserved by falling into a tank or sink below. 
There was not, as some might suppose, the slightest danger of injuring 


the fabric of the paper by this method; for to test this he had subjected 
a piece of blotting paper to the action of the falling water, descending 
from a greater height than that mentioned, for many hours without 
injury. 


The Present said that, like a great many other things, this process, 
though simple in character, was yet of the utmost importance. The 
adoption of a water-wheel seemed to be useful; but he thought Barker’s 
arrangement would be a better one (by which a small stream of water 
did the work of a very much larger quantity) 

Mr. Hannarorp thought Mr. Wall’s process of washing a very good 
one. The hyposulphite, although in itself a very soluble salt, was 
removed from paper with very great difficulty, and he did not know any 
better illustration of this than that afforded in practising the iron process. 

Mr. Howaxp thought the hypo could be removed without the prolonged 
washing so frequently recommended if the prints were carefully treated. 
Much less washing was necessary when using the alkaline bath. The 
hypo should be fresh each time. 

My. Herve had some prints which had remained unchanged a very 
ong time, and he attributed the fact to the use of a brush in the washing 
process. He thought the real permanence of photographs would never 
be secured by any process but achemical one; but he was going to make 
some experiments in this direction, and would on some future occasion 
acquaint the society with the results. 

The Presrpenr suggested a chemical solution for the removal of the 
n1yposulphite. The dispersed atoms retained in the paper would adhere 
too closely to be removed by any gentle action of washing; and Mr. 
Hervé might justly, perhaps, attribute the comparative permanency of 
is productions to the use of the brush. In that case the mechanical 
on obtained by Mr. Wall’s method would undoubtedly prove 
effective, acting as it did upon every portion of the paper simultaneously 
with much force and vigour. 
Mr. Luaxs had never found t 


he tones of his prints toned by the alka- 
ine gold bath injured by prolonged washing. He recommended the use 
of a sponge, but thought not less than twenty-four hours’ washing would 
secure the print from fading in a very short period. 

Some discussion ensued upon the use of ammonia, &c., which was con- 
inued so long that a third “jotting,” by Mr. Clarke, upon a few experi- 
ments he had made with the various salts of silyer was necessarily post- 
poned. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Wall. 

A paper by Mr. F. Howard, upon Photography from an Amateur’s 
Point of View, was announced by the President, who also promised a 
paper upon Photography as Allied to Science for the meeting after the next. 

An enlarged photographic copy was presented for the folio by Mr. F. 
Howard. A new pocket binocular stereoscopic camera, with an ingeni- 
ously contrived, though very simple, method for taking instantaneous 
pictures, was exhibited by the inventor and manufacturer, Mr. W. Clarke. 
The Society’s presentation print was also distributed, and elicited much 
approbation. The meeting was then adjourned. 
es 


BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tuer twenty-third ordinary meeting of this society was held on Monday, 
the 19th ult., at the Golf Club House,—the President, J. Glaisher, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 

Mr. Cuartus J. Busx proceeded to read a paper On the Reproduction of 
Engravings, Prints, inary Writings, or Letterpress, on Prepared 
Papers, by Contact in the Dark. |See page 98.) 

A cordial and manimous vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Busk for 
his interesting communication. 

The PresipEent then said :—You are aware that the Collodion Commit- 
tee appointed by the London Photographic Society has made its report. I 
have read the report with some surprise; and,as I think it is the duty of 
societies like our own to do all in ther power to prevent those who are 
looked upon by the public as photographic guides from leading them 
astray, I shall call upon Mr. Heisch to make some remarks on the report. 
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—Sir, in March 1859, the Photographic Society of 
London appointed a committee to examine collodions, with a view, as 
stated in the report before us, of arriving at a definite formula. 

The report of that committee was to have been discussed at the last 
meeting of the society: all who were present will remember how abruptly 
sion was concluded. 
not, however, to comment on this subject, nor on the strange 
position in which a society places itself by appointing a committee to 
examine and report on an important subject, and when that committee 
makes its report, neither adopting, rejecting, nor even discussing its 
recommendstions, that 1 now come forward. Had the committee contined 
itself to matters in which only the society appointing it was concerned, I 
would not have been the one to meddle in other men’s matte I should 
not have said one word to-night did I not feel that a great injustice has 
been done to the public in general, and the manufactu. Ss of collodion in 
particular, by the wording of this report. I acquit individual members 
of that committee of any intentional injustice, but that injustice has been 
done i fearlessly assert. ; 

Sir, the report of the committee states that the collodion made by My. 
Hardwich is, “in regard to sensitiveness, unsurpassed.” That it is of 
superior excellence,” and they “confidently recommend the society to 

stamp it with the full mark ofits approbation.” Sir, if these words mean 
anything, they mean that in the opinion of the committee this collodion 
is more sensitive and altogether better than any other in the market. 

Now, sir, there are hundreds of people, who have neither time or 
inclination to examine various samples of collodion for themselves, who 
will réceive this as an authoritative judgment, and will not eyen take the 
trouble to examine the report, and find out—what would surprise any one 
who reads the words quoted—that the collodion in question was never 
compared with any other; and, moreover, that the facts concerning its 
working properties detailed in the report form but a very slender foun- 
dation for such unqualified praise. Makers of collodion will naturally 
feel delicate in protesting against this report, and it is on this account 
that I feel that we, who are neither makers or vendors of collodion, 
ought to come forward and protest against a society, supposed to be the 
leading photographic association in England, putting it into the power of 
any tradesman to use its name in proclaiming the superiority of the 
article he sells, more particularly when we consider that the article in 
question has not been compared with that of other makers. 

I will now say a few words on the report itself to justify the observa- 
tions I have made. ‘ : : p 

First, we are told that the collodion is “ comparatively, if not entirely, 
free from glutinosity, crapy lines, contractility, and other defects of film, 
met with some years back.” Now, sir, I would ask, with what has it been 
compared? Certainly not with any of the first-c ass collodions in the 
market, many of which are entirely free from any of these defects. 

Next, we are told that it “sometimes contains too much soluble 
cotton for large plates, and occasionally requires thinning down in hot 
weather. These words ‘‘sometimes” and ‘“‘occasionally” are very signifi- 
cant, showing, as they do, that the collodion is not always alike. 
Another proof of want of uniformity is, that Mr. Fenton states that on 
using some of the earlier samples of the collodion he was obliged to 
roughen the edges of his largest plates to prevent the film from curling 
off, but that with subsequent samples it was unnecessary. Were these 
last samples made according to the formula originally sent to the com- 
mittee? If so, it is clear its results are not always uniform ; if not, it 
cannot be called the same collodion. _ : : i 

Next, we are told of a tendency to irregular drying. This, however, 
is said to be inconvenient, but not insuperable. 

We now come toits sensibility, which we are told is, in the opinion of the 
majority, “unsurpassed.” To justify this expression it should have been 
compared under the same conditions with every other collodion, which 
there is no pretence even that it was by the majority, while the only 
member of the committee who compared it with any other found 
that it took double the time. An attempt is made to explain this by the 
fact of his using a weak developer; but as we may fairly presume he 
used the same for both collodions, the explanation is far from satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Frith’s private letters are here pressed into the service, but 
they will not do much towards proving the unsurpassed sensibility of this 
collodion with those who have seen the instantaneous pictures of M. 
Lake Price and others, taken with other collodions, not in the clear light 
of Cairo (which contains, according to the careful experiments of Bunsen 
and Roscoe, more chemical rays than the light in any other part of the 
world yet examined), but in London—not on four and a half inch plates, 
but on twelve inch plates. u 168 t i : 

With regard to keeping properties, unless iodised with cadmium it 
loses its sensibility in two or three days in warm weather —no slight 
defect in most people’s opinion! . i : 

In speaking of the gradation of tone in the pictures produced with the 
collodion, after many rather contradictory remarks, the committee con- 
clude that it is “sufficiently good.” Sufficiently good for what purpose? 

One gentlemen next speaks of transparent spots with tails, and two or 
three, of fine black lines. Curious defects in a collodion to be stamped 
as of superior excellence by the Photographic Society ! 

One point mentioned by Mr. Fenton strikes me as very remarkable, 
viz., that when used with the addition of bromide it will not bear the 
least over-exposure. With all collodions which I have tried bromides 
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enable them to bear a much greater amount of exposure without injury. 

T cannot but remark that, though three formule were sent in, not one 
word is said of two of them; and the gentleman charged with exami- 
ning them, only says he assisted at the preparation of Mr. Hardwich’s 
collodion, but does not say whether he succeeded in preparing it without 
that gentleman’s assistance. 

Now, sir, let me sum up the facts of the report. 

1. The film is not quite structureless. 

2, Its properties are not quite uniform. 

3. When compared with other collodions it was not so sensitive. 

4. It has no keeping properties unless iodised with cadmium. 

5. There are complaints of transparent spots aud dark lines. 

6. When bromised it soon solarises. 

Yet this collodion is to be stamped with the approbation of the London 
Photographic Society as of superior excellence, and unsurpassed sensi- 
bility! If I could believe such a thing possible, I should be inclined to 
say that the committee must have furnished the facts, while some other 
individual has drawn the conclusions. 

beg to have it understood that I offer no opinion on the merits of Mr. 
Hardwich’s collodion : I point out only the discrepancies of the report. 

Tam perfectly aware that much of what has so strange an appearance 
may be capable of explanation; and I have made these strong remarks 
tonight, partly with a view of giving the committee that opportunity 
of explanation which was denied them at their own society. 

The injustice to other collodion makers cannot be explained away, and 
it is against this that 1 wish our society to protest ; but this unfavourable 
impression so commonly, I may say so universally, entertained of the 
report itself, may, I trust, be at least partially removed. At the same 
time I cannot but remark that Mr. Hardwich’s letter, published in the 
last number of the Journal of the Photographic Society, will rather in- 
crease than diminish that unfavourable impression. Myr. Hardwich puts 
himself prominently forward as the champion of the report, forgetting 
that he is not one of those who signed it, and is therefore not answerable 
for its contents, and forgetting also that he is the manufacturer of the 
article which is reported on. 

After some remarks to the same effect from other members of the 
society, Mr. H. Williams proposed and Mr. J. T. South seconded the 
following resolution, which was carried unanimously :—‘ That the re- 
marks of Mr. Heisch be adopted as expressing the opinion of the society.” 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

Sale 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Tux ordinary monthly meeting of this society was held in George Street 
Hall, Edinburgh, on the evening of Tuesday, the 13th ult. 

The chair was occupied by Sir Davin Brewster, President of the 
society. The following geritlemen were admitted by ballot, as mem- 
bers :— Messrs. P. Stewart, R. Cowan, R. Romanes, W. Younger, J. 
L’Amy. 

The Secrerary read a paper On Composing and Printing Single Photo- 
graphs from Several Negatives, by Mr. H. P. Robinson, of Leamington, to 
whom was awarded one of the Society’s Medals for the best group in the 
Exhibition. [See page 94.] 

There was uo discussion on Mr. Robinson’s paper. 

Mr. Macwam gave a more detailed account of the process for preserving 
the sensitiveness of collodion plates, which he had discovered a few 
months ago. This process, he said, consisted, in brief, in coating an 
excited and washed collodion plate with an infusion of malt, which was 
dried by the application of heat, and, after exposure, the plate was de- 
veloped by a solution of sulphate of iron, the preservative solution having 
been previously removed by copious washing, and the plate wetted over 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, by immersing in the bath for a short 
time. The negative might not be dense enough to print from in this 
state, but density might be attained by pyrogallic acid and nitrate of 
silver employed im the usual way. 

In the course of some interestmg remarks on the changes grain under- 
went in the process of malting, he stated that the malt in a dry state 
contained gluten, gum, starch, and a sugary matter which did not 
crystallise, and which he believed could not be crystallised without sul- 
phuric acid, or by some other chemical process; that when an infusion 
of ground malt was made at a proper temperature, a rapid conversion of 
the starch, as well as nearly all the gluten and gum, took place, and the 
whole was changed into a new sweet matter; that the conversion 
could be checked at any stage, and that the best state for the purpose 
was when the infusion, when dried upon the plate, was least deliquescent, 
and contained only sufficient quantity of this grape sugar to allow it to 
be readily washed off the plate after exposure. 

He concluded by saying that a few ounces of malt would make an in- 
fusion sufficient to coat some dozens of stereoscopic plates, as three 
ounces would make fully half a pint. 

Mr. Macnarr showed several specimens of negatives and transparencies 
taken by this process, which were much admired. 

Mr. Oranex said that he had, at the request of Mr. Macnair, wrought 
a good deal by this process of late, and he could speak very favourably 
of it. He exhibited some pictures as illustrations of its capabilities, and, 
in answer to a question, said that it was necessary to use the wort while 
new, as it did not keep long. 


Dr, Waxser said he also had tried it, and although he did not think it 
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would supersede other processes, yet he thought its simplicity and 


certainty would recommend it to many. He 


had recently, on a visit to 


Dumfries, exposed some plates which Mr. Orange had prepared for him, 


and which he exhibited._ [Dr. Walker’s 
artistic skill.] ‘The exposure, he said, was 
would give a wet collodion plate. 


negatives displayed great 
not much longer than he 


Dr. Parrerson said that, seeing the many changes which took place in 


the process of malting, and the great difficu 


lty of procuring two speci- 


cimens of wort which should be alike in every respect, he thought that 
the best way would be to make an analysis of that sample which should 


by experiment be found best adapted for 
plates. 
This was unanimously agreed to. 


he preserving of collodion 


At the close of an extremely social and very intellectual evening, it was 
decided to hold the next meeting at the residence of Mr. Keith. 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The Wet Process v. The Dry. 


On Tuesday evening, the 27th ult., the monthly meeting of the above 
society was held, and the attendance of members and friends was more 
numerous than usual, owing to the interest taken in the friendly tourna- 
ment got up between the advocates of the wet and the dry processes. It 
originated in a paper communicated to the society by Mr. Shadbolt, the 
editor of this Journal, in which certain phenomena connected with the 
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After some remarks from Mr. Nico on the chemistry of wort, and the 
peculiar changes the grain underwent in malting, 

Sir Davin Brewster brought Mr. Skaife’s Pistolgraph before the notice 
of the meeting. 

The subject of instantaneous pictures clicited a discussion between Sir 
David and Mr. J. 'T. Tayloy, in which the latter defended large lenses, 
and the former denied the possibility of producing by the lenses ordinarily 
employed in portraiture, pictures which could at all lay claim to accuracy. 

Sir Davin Brewster also called attention to the fact that Mr. Skaife 


use of Dr. Norris's dry plates were incidentally referred to. During the 
conversation which ensued, Mr. Charles Breese, a gentleman whose 
very fine works have been seen by few besides his friends, dropped 
an opinion that none of the dry processes were equal to the produc- 
tion of a really good artistic picture. He admitted that he had never 
used the dry process, and had seen comparatively few proofs of what it 
could produce, but he considered that those he had inspected justified 
the opinion he had expressed. To use a sporting phrase, Mr. Breese was 
: 5 i challenged to “back his fancy,” and Mr. W. B. Osborn and other “ dry” 
had patented a process for protecting the film by enamel. ‘This he did professors undertook to do what they could on behalf of Norris 
by covering the glass photograply by a plate of glass, and subjecting the Fothergill, and Coy. ; 
whole to a considerable heat. Mr. Haines occupied the chair on Tuesday evening; and Mr. Ossorn 

Mr. Tunny (examining a specimen which Sir David had handed to him) having briefly explained the origin of the friendly “trial of strength,” 
said he rather thought that the surfaces of the two plates were not | My. Brersr produced a collection of his own pictures, as proofs afd aber 
throughout in ‘entire contact, but that such contact was confined to the could be done with the wet process. These, t hirty or forty in number 
edges alone; but if Sir David would allow him, and risk the destruction | embraced views of the sea in some of its most opposite aspects, photo- 
of the picture, he (Mr. Tunny) would endeayour to separate them and graphs of cloudland, moonlight scenes, a view of the recent eclipse of the 
see if he were correct in his surmise. ‘ ; moon, street views taken during the Queen’s visit to Birmingham, archi- 

Sir Dayid consenting, Mr. Tunny inserted the edge of his knife between tectural photographs, waterfall pictures, &c. Some of these were in- 
the two surfaces, and found that it was as he had anticipated. cluded in the fine series which Mr. Breese had the honour of sending to 

The meeting separated at the usual time. There was an average at- | the Queen, by Her Majesty’s commands, in the winter of 1858, and which 


tendance. were at the time described in the Journal. Independently of the combi- 
a 3 nation of skill and scientific knowledge which enable this gentleman to 
LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. portray clouds of all complexions and sizes, to suspend a wave in mid 


Tue usual meeting for the month was held at the residence of Mr. 
Forrest, on the 18th ultimo. 

Mr. Coox exhibited some very highly interesting views, belonging to 
Mr. Pooley, representing all the horrors of the Arctic seas. They were 
the work of Doctor Walker, who had accompanied the expedition o 
Captain Sir L. M‘Clintock, in the How. .Photography in these hyperbo- 
rean regions must be pursued under difficulties indeed; and the public 
are much indebted to the spirited operator who so perseveringly prepared 
for their gaze such faithful presentments of those dreary scenes, regarded 
with the painfully wrought interest that all have felt for everything tha 
relates to the late lamented Sir John Franklin. Asan apt accompanimen 
to these melancholy evidences of the fearful past, 

Mr. Kuiru exhibited some very well-executed views he had just taken 
at Moelfra, so celebrated for the fearful wreck of the Royal Charter. 
One was a very lively picture of the adjacent village, and another, the 
present scene of the lute frightful calamity. The recent low tides had 
revealed, as it was expected they would, more of the remains than had 
ever before been seen, and thus was shown so accurately by the camera al 
the terror of the place that the inevitable fate of the doomed ship could 
be well judged by this view. A more fatal spot on this iron coast could 
hardly present itself, and yet a little more than her own length on either 
side of this tongue of rocks might have prevented the dread sacrifice. 

Mr. Corry commented on the omission of all mention of a valuable 
contribution of Mr. Cauty’s, at the last meeting. ‘This was a photograph 
of a patient in one of the infirmaries, who had a very extensive and 
strongly-marked dislocation of the hip-joint. The head of the thigh- 
bone was so much displaced as to be firmly imbeddéd in the hollow of 
the ossa innominata, so that the heel of the foot. was turned directly out- 
ward, and the toe, consequently, pointing to the inner malleolus of the 
other foot. This was a highly useful and instructive application of the 
art of photography, as it would enable students, and even adepts, in the 
healing art to recognise the nature of the injury in future cases at a 
single glance. 

Mr. Cauty stated also that he had had signal success with plates 
prepared as recommended by the Abbé Despratz, viz., the addition of 
one-third of a grain of fine common resin to each ounce of coilodion. 
This entirely superseded the use of any preservative medium, if we except 
slightly washing each plate twice. 

Mr. Glover, in apologising for his absence, sent a letter, speaking in 
terms of strongest praise of the mode of printing by the method recom- 
mended by Mr. Maxwell Lyte. Its chief qualifications, he thought, were 
its simplicity; its being ever ready for immediate use; its freedom from 
stains; and there being no necessity for heating, as in the rival process 
of Mr. Hardwich. At the risk of repeating an oft-told tale, the formule 


air, and give us its likeness as its foaming crest is dashed back by the 

land breeze, to transcribe faultlessly the life and bustle of a town en fete, 

to work with his camera when the sun is shining on New Zealand, and 

when even Luna herself is half extinguished — independently of these 

rare qualities, the gradation of tone and sense of distance which his pic- 

tures possess were admitted to be as nearly perfect as anything the art 

of photography has yet produced: all were instantaneous stereo- 

scopic pictures on glass. While the wet process was thus worthily 

represented, the merits of the dry process were also supported by a large = 

number of first-class specimens, contributed chiefly by Mr. Osborn and 

Dr. Hill Norris. The collection shown by the former included an album 

of large pictures, taken by the Fothergill process, and kindly sent for the 

occasion by Mr. 8. Bourne, of Nottingham. Mr. Breese’s objection to 

the dry process was, that he had never seen any which gave sufficient 

atmosphere and distance; but some of Mr. Bourne’s pictures seemed all 

that could be desired in both respects. As regards distance, the Views 

of Windermere and View from Lancaster and Lintern Abbey were espe- 

cially noticeable, the halftone and fullness of detail in the latter being 

very satisfactory. In half-tone effects Audlem Church, Cheshire, and 

Lincoln Cathedral, might be said to be perfect, and JLilford Church, 

Notts., was not far behind, while the Views of Dovedale gave atmosphere 

in perfection. Mr. Woodward, of Nottingham, also sent a collection of 

stereoscopic paper slides, by the collodio-albumen, including some of the 

finest ‘“(dry’’ works we have ever seen. For halftone his Jedburgh 

Abbey, Fountains Abbey, and Cottage at Milford, were much admired, as 

was also his Peterborough Cathedral for distance ; and a beautiful scene, 

with water, taken in Burghley Park, was admitted to be perfection itself. 

Dr. Hill Norris cotitributed some twelve by ten inch pictures, which 

were very good, and a number of exquisite transparencies, by his process, 

which were pronounced equal to any wet plates yet produced, except the 

instantaneous ones—his York Minster being pronounced the best. Mr. 

Seymour, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Applewhaite, of Leamington, contributed 

several very good negatives by the Fothergill process, the latter gentle- 

man showing one taken in sixteen seconds. Mr. Osborn’s were greatly 

admired, being all by Dr. Hill Norris’s process. 
The various pictures having been carefully examined by the meeting, 

Mr. Oszorn remarked, that the comparison which had that evening been 

instituted between “wet” and “dry” was scarcely a fair test, because he 

did not know any photographer who had ever produced anything equal 

to what Mr. Breese had shownthem. It was not contended, for instance, 

that dry photography would produce instantaneous pictures, though he 

hoped the time was not far distant when this would be done. But the 

dry pictures they had been inspecting proved that both distance and 

atmosphere could be produced by competent men. The great advantage 


he uses are those advised by Mr. Shadbolt, viz:—Take of 
IRHosphatelotisodlalhirte sieve ctsiclelaie™ fo 
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claimed for dry photography over wet was, that in using it photographers 
were not obliged to encumber themselves with a great amount of heavy 
apparatus, and were thereby Jess liable to suffer inconvenience from for- 
getting to take with them some trifling but very necessary part of it. 
Wet photography, too, often made a toil of what should be a pleasure, 
He did not believe that dry photography would ever entirely supersede 
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the wet; but he was prepared to contend that the pictures he had shown, 
especially those of Mr. Bourne, were not only quite equal to any of the 
ordinary wet collodion photographs, but superior to many from their 
abundance of half-ione, general pleasing effect, and clearness and freedom 
from spots. 

Mr. Brerss remarked that some of the Nottingham pictures showed 
that where they got the best distance they had the worst foreground. 

Dr. Hitz Norers asked whether Mr. Breese was of opinion that if the 
dry process were equally rapid with the wet, the results obtained would 
be equal? 

Mr. Brezsn: Noé; I do not think the dry can copy the atmosphere as 
‘delicately and truly as the wet. = 

Dr. Norris: As a chemist I cannot see why there should be any differ- 
ence, as in both cases the light has the same sensitive material to act 
upon. I think that if we can make the dry process as rapid as the wet, 
we shall certainly succeed in securing the whole effects Mr. Breese has 
shown us to-night; and I am very sanguine that this will be done. [Dr. 
Norris produced some dry pictures which he had taken in from five to 
twenty seconds.] He remarked, as to Mr. Breese’s observation about 
good distances having bad foregrounds, that if the sensitive material to 
which both were exposed were equal, it followed as a necessity that the 
more distant object would be the sooner printed, and that the nearer 
object would require greater exposure to bring it to the same degree 
of intensity. If a plate would bear exposure for the most distant objects 
without being overdone, then certainly that plate, whether it be wet or dry, 
is capable of rendering all the effects in the foregrdund. 

Mr. Brezse: The argument may be very good scientifically, but I do not 
see the result in practice. In one of the best dry pictures I have seen 
to-night the foliage in the foreground does not appear. 

Dr. Norris: That is because the picture is not sufficiently exposed. 

Mr. Breese: And yet you have the distance, 

Dr. Norris: It is necessary in all cases, whether wet or dry, that the 
distance should be over-exposed, in order to bring up the foreground, 
simply because the light that comes from distant objects is concentrated 
into smaller space. What I contend is, that if we had a dry film suffi- 
ciently rapid, we should get as good pictures as with the wet. In com- 
paring dry collodion with wet, you must take the productions of a host 
of individuals, and I dare say you will find very good and very feeble 
results on both sides. I certainly cannot see how the wet process can 
excel the dry in any other respect than that of rapidity. 

Mr. Breese: Which is a very important matter. 

Dr. Norris: But still we are not without hope. 

Mr. Bresse: No; but we are simply talking about how far the process has 
been carried out. Is it anywhere near the wet process at the present time? 

Dy. Norris: The dry process is constantly producing results which are 
exhibited by old “ wet” operators, without its being detected that they 
have changed their process. 

Mr. Brersze: That will depend a good deal on what the operator can 
produce with the wet, and would not say much for either process. 

Mr. Ossorn: There you are greatly in error, as the gentlemen alluded 
to are first-rate wet operators. 

Mr. Jonysroye said that, in the matter of distance and foreground, 
all must know that a great deal depended on the mode of develop- 
ment. If they tilted up a picture so that the greatest amount of fluid 
lay on the distance, the foreground would develop in a much greater 
degree than if they were to get the fluid over it. Again, in ren- 
dering a daguerreotype plate sensitive, certain definite proportions of 
iodine and bromine produce certain results. Two of bromine to one of 
iodine produced a clearly defined picture, but with a tone somewhat un- 
usual: equal proportions gave a picture that looked as if it had not been 
well focussed; but if the proportion of bromine were increased to exactly 
three, a well-defined picture would be the result. Why should not this 
principle of coating be attained on dry collodion plates? Most of the 
compounds of collodion had bromides in various proportions, but the 
plates were of much the same degree of sensitiveness. 

Dr. Norris: Does not Mr. Breese attribute some of the perfectness of 
his results to the use of bromide of silver with his collodion ? 

Mr. Breese answered in the negative, and, in reply to another question, 
said that his negatives did not take more than the tenth part of a second 
in their production. None of his pictures took more than five or six 
minutes to develop. 

On the motion of Mr. Brown, seconded by Dr. 
thanks was passed to Mr. Breese for his kindness in attending the meet- 
ing; andin acknowledging the compliment, Mr. Breese admitted that he 
had that evening acquired an appetite for trying what he could do with 
the dry process. He had certainly seen better pictures than had 
previously come under his notice. 

Mr. Osborn moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Norris, which was seconded 
by Mr. Ball, and unanimously passed. 

“The stereoscopic pictures inspected during the evening were seen to 
much advantage by the aid of the new patent achromatic stereoscopes, 
manufactured by Messrs. Cutts, Sutton, & Co., of Sheffield. They were 
acknowledged to be exceedingly perfect instruments, free from the 
slightest distortion, and of great power. 

The mecting did not break up till half&past ten. 

It is expected that Mr. Sutton, of Jersey, will be present at the next 
meeting, and read a paper On Panoramic Photography. 


Norris, a cordial vote of 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tur monthly meeting of this society was held at the Chorlton Town 
Hall, on the 14th ult.—Mr. Nicnoxson, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
officers of the society for the next year were proposed. 

A note from Mr. Wardley was read, stating that owing to indisposition 
he should be unable to attend and read the paper he had promised. 

Mr. Grirrirns real a paper, entitled Observations on a Method of 
Enlarging and Multiplying Negatives. [See page 96.] He also exhibited 
two prints, which were much admired. His camera was quite a miniature, 
and the stand rigid, although, when folded, it had the appearance of a 
substantial walking-stick—quite a curiosity in its way. 

Mr. Hooper afterwards explained the mode he employed of obtaining 
enlarged pictures, very much in the same way as Mr. Griffiths, and exhi- 
bited some very fair specimens, but not so full of half-tone as he hoped to 
produce them. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Griffiths for his interesting and useful paper 
was carried, and also to the Chairman for presiding, which concluded the 


business of the evening. 
See 


Aractical Instructions ov Coloring 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
ay eeine -VII. (Continued.) 


PREPARATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
Tue albumenised prints are not so frequently chosen by colourists 
as those on plain salted paper, because the colours adhere better, 
and the washes can be repeated with more safety on the latter 
than the former; but some exquisitely beautiful effects have been 
obtained on both the one and the other. The albumenised paper 
gives softer gradation and better detail. To assist the colourist in 
securing for the latter the advantages of the salted paper, Mr. 
Newman has recently prepared a ‘solution which, while it answers 
admirably for the preparation of the prints on both papers, has the 
excellent quality, when used with water as a medium for your 
colours, of enabling you to repeat the washes without fear of their 
being disturbed. 

Many means of preparing the print have been adopted, some 
using ox gall, some isinglass with two or three drops of ox gall, 
some a weak solution of gum. Others use parchment size, con- 
taining a very small portion of alum; and others, again, a combi- 
nation of distilled vinegar, borax, and gum-arabic; but I have 
found no preparation to surpass that already spoken of as manu- 
factured by Newman. In preparing the salted paper you will find 
it more or less absorbent, according to the method of washing and 
fixing adopted. Some prints will require two, or even three coats 
of size, and others but one, while some may be used without any 
preparation. In spreading the sizing solution, do it evenly and 
thinly, that it may not assume the appearance of a varnish, and let 
one coat dry thoroughly before applying a second. 

THE GUIDE. 

This is a second print, much darker than the first, which the 
colourist places beside that he is about to colour upon, as a guide 
to assist him in preserving the drawing and details of the photo- 
graph. It should be printed upon albumenised paper, with every 
scrap of detail unmistakeably secured. When the negative is of 
that peculiar character which requires the drapery to be sacrificed 
to the proper definition of the head, or the contrary, two guides 
should be printed, one for the head and the other for drapery. 

PRACTICE. 

You have taken your seat at your desk, resolved to be very 
patient and particularly careful, or we will suppose you have done 
so. The water, brushes, colours, ox gall, gum water, and'palette 
are at hand in a clean condition for work.* The picture before you 
is, say the portrait of a fair person of the fair sex (you shall havea 
dark one of the fair sex and some others anon). I would recom- 
mend you always to colour from the life, and never, unless impos- 
sible to do, without a sitting for the colouring; as the results will 
always be more satisfactory, and the practice infinitely more ad- 
vantageous. 


ay 


Ahotographs. 


ae 


J. ee , (f . JY, 
Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, March 26, 1860. 
Ar the last meeting of our Photographie Society, M. Fordos read 
an interesting paper On the Employment of Salts of Gold in Photo- 
graphy. We explained how necessary it was that the chlorides 
should be perfectly neutral, for if they contained any acid—and the 
commercial chlorides generally do—they decompose the hyposul- 


* See the number for December Ist, 1859. 
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phite of soda, and cause sulphurising of the proofs; for the re- | the kind of distortion exhibited by the photograph, no other lens extant 
action of the acid of the chloride of gold upon the hyposulphite | than either the aplanatic or the ordinary meniscus could have been used ; 
liberates hyposulphurons acid. Sel d'or, which is composed of | and if the editor knew, in accordance with his ipse diait, that these have 
byposulphite of gold and of soda, is preferable to chloride of gold, | Precisely the same distortion, the cui bono of his question does not appear. 
as it does not tend in any way to produce sulphurisation; but itis I shall here mention aah collateral circumstance. 

less economical, inasmuch as it requires three drachms of sel d'or uo ee ste . ae ee ae ie pe hee We nadnisy taadoes 
o produce the same toning effect as two drachms of chloride of | “pyr y—. BE SDE CHM NaVLom OL LAO Uiood anata 2 meplied these wom 
aa tS) of Holyrood,” &c.; whereas, in the editor's letter to myself (in which he 
aM pee = . _ 5 , | states that he quotes from Mr. Wilson’s letter, which is now before him) 
MI. Fordos recommends, as a substitute for chloride of gold and he quotation runs thus—‘ Those views of , where the pillars,” &c. 
sel d'or, the double chlorides of gold and sodium, or of gold and | Now, the photograph enclosed to me in the same letter is not of Holyrood, 
potassium. These double chlorides contain as much gold as the | but of Melrose. I might have supposed the substitution of the photo- 
commercial chlorides of gold, and may be employed in the same | graph of Melrose for that of Holyrood to have been accidental, but for 


proportions. They are neutral, and he apparently non-accidental blank in the letter. If the distortion were 
equal in both photographs, there would be no reason for substitution. 


they are also very stable, and do 
. y y Y The view of Melrose was probably not done by the aplanatic lenses. 


air; they can be kept for use in la 


have an invariable composition ; 
not attract humidity from the 
rge quantities; no difficulty wil 


e experienced in weighing them out, as they do not liquify like 
ne chloride of gold. The preparation of these double chlorides o 
old and sodium, or of gold and potassium, is not at all difficult; and 
is desirable that they should immediately supersede the chloride 
f gold and sel d’or now employed for toning. 
Woodward’s solar camera has produced no little commotion in 
the photographic world. Great pains haye been taken to prove 
that it is neither new or good: many claimants have come forward 
to show that in years gone by they imagined or invented some- 
ling like it, but none appear to have contrived the thing itself. 
he discussions it has caused will doubtless lead to the production 
r an instrument as perfect as science can make it. M. Bertsch 
read an interesting communication on this subject before our 
Photographie Society, to which I beg to commend the attention of 


Batis) (a 


° 


oe 


your readers. BRE es 
Correspondence, 


has We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 
friends, 
peat 
APLANATIC LENSES. 
To the Evrror. 

Sm, —I have waited to the present time in hope that Mr. Wilson, of 
Aberdeen, would, by replying to ‘*X’s” letter in your number for Feb- 
ruary 1, have relieved me of the necessity of myself replying to the sub- 
ject matter of that letter. 

Mr. Wilson could have told you how a hasty expr 
his to the editor of a contemporary was caught at by the 
he (Mr. Wilson) reluctantly, and only on the urgent solicitation of the 
said editor, consented to a modification of that expression being pub- 
lished. Mr. Wilson could also have told you that this hasty expression 
was induced by a query from the said editor, as to what lenses he used 
in taking a certain photograph having so much distortion—-the question 
of distortion thus arising altogether with the editor, and not with 
himself. 

Mr. Wilson could also have told you that his disappointment, as 
expressed (well or ill-founded), was confined to distortion, and, con- 
sequently, had no reference to fogging — Mr. Wilson limiting his state- 
ment respecting the lenses to this, viz., that he was disappointed in their 
working. Anything more than this is (according to Mr. Wilson's letters 
to myself) not from Mr, Wilson, nor with his authority. 

To which, I am enabled to add (but from another sour 
viz.:—That the said editor has not merely expressed his opinion, but 
given his “ ipse dixit,” that everyone knows, except myself, apparently, 
that my aplanatic lens has ‘precisely the same” distortion as the ordinary 
single achromatic view lens. 

Now, I think that every one reading the article by the editor, referred 
to by “X,” must consider it as an attempt to show that the results of a first 
rate photographer, using the aplanatic lens, are — fogey pictures, and 
with more distortion than if taken by an ordinary view lens. 

That the aplanatic lens, being a single cemented compound, can be more 
liable to produce foggy pictures than any other single cemented compound, 
is not only grossly absurd, but, also, it comes not from Mr. Wilson. That 
both of these compounds are far less liable to produce foggy pictures than 
more complex ones, and esp 


sion in a letter of 
ter, and that 


as follows, 


wa 


ally than the lens or lenses known under 
the appellation of symmetric triplets, are facts which can no longer be 
disguised from those interested in such matters. That the aplanatic lens 
has more distortion than the ordinary view lens has been, and perhaps 
still is, the opinion of Mr. Wilson; but the editor before-mentioned, in 
craving for leave to publish that opinion, was urging for the opportunity 
to put before his readers (fortified by the judgment of a first-rate photo- 
grapher) that which his aforesaid “ipse dixit” declares cannot exist. 

Taking here a slightly retrospective view, the original question of the 
editor to Mr. Wilson was (coming from him) entirely superfluous, rom 


1C. 


I now come to discuss that part of the matter in hand, which is alone 
generally interesting to photographers —viz., the correctness or not of 
ir. Wilson’s deductions respecting the distortion produced by the 
aplanatic lens. I would desire to preface the observations which follow 
by stating that I am quite convinced of his acting with perfect sincerity 
hroughout, though not with corresponding judgment, and I here thank 
him for replying to my queries. 

When Mr. Wilson received the lenses, now twelve months since, he ex- 
pressed himself pleased with their appearance (he had seen something 
of the aplanatic lens before with a friend); it was ten months after, and 
through an adverse channel, that I first learned his‘ disappointment.” 
I wrote to him, and received in reply his letter of 10th November, which 
states—‘ Indeed this” (viz., his visit to Holyrood) “was the first time I 
had given them a fair trial, and I have never used them since.” The 
same letter announces his having reluctantly authorised his disappoint- 
ment in the lenses to be published. 
Of the correctness of the deductions of Mr. Wilson from this one “ fair’ 
trial I have now to speak. The trial was a comparative one; the data 
take from Mr. Wilson’s letters and photographs, the latter being taken 
with a pair of aplanatics and a pair of the ordinary view lenses, the 
camera being stationary. The relative foci of the two pairs of lenses, 
obtained from the measurement of certain definite portions of the images, 
proves to be as eight to ten. 

Now, supposing the lenses to be of precisely the same, construction, the 
distortion for a field of a given size would be inversely as the squares of 
the foci, or in the case before us—100 parts for the shorter focus to 64 
parts for the longer. ‘To represent this graphically I describe segments 
of two circles in this proportion, say of 5 and 8-2 inches radius, and draw 
a straight line through each segment, intersecting it at two points 
similarly distant in each. The diagrams so produced show by inspec- 
tion the proportional distortion of the two foci of lenses used by Mr. 
Wilson (supposing the lenses to be of precisely similar construction). How 
far Mr. Wilson has made due allowance for this difference may be under- 
stood from his own words :—‘“‘'The second pair of lenses are of slightly 
longer focus than yours, which may make some difference.”’ (!) 

The reason of Mr. Wilson’s disappointment in the performance of 
the aplanatic lenses is not, however, confined to his ignoring a difference 
of 100 to 64 in the distortion necessarily attendant upon the difference 
of focal length of the two pairs of le His same letter states as 
follows:—‘ When I looked at your lenses first, I thought them good; but 
Thad them directed at rather distant objects at that time. At Holyrood, 
however, I found great difficulty in getting both lenses to give the same 
distortion; and, if I recollect rightly, I had to turn one of them round a 
little, and ont of focus, before I could get that large window to lean the 
same way in both views. The images were something like this,* and as 
I turned round one of the lenses the images turned also, until I got them 
both to lie in one direction.} When Mr. — showed me his pair, I 
expected they would be suitable for taking such as the samples which 
I enclose,t as he said they would work with a large diaphragm. I was 
obliged, however, to revert to my old pair of common lenses,” &c. 
eed I observe, that the extraordinary kind of distortion which Mr. 
Wilson has here so accurately described, as well as his curing it by 
turning round one of the lenses, and thereby putting that view 
out of focus, were both imaginative on his part? I wrote to Mr. 
Wilson at length, showing that such phenomena were irreconcilable 
with the circumstances of spherical surfaces and a centred lens, and 
mentioning something which might have led to his error. I also begged 
him to send me the lenses for my personal examination and at my own 
expense. Mr. W. has since acknowledged tbat there exists neither the im. 
ble defect in the lenses nor the possible defect in the mounting. He 
sending me the lenses for examination, and concludes by stating 
that he has just the same opinion of the lenses now as when he wrote to 
your contemporary, viz., that he was disappointed in them. 

Under such a declaration, made in the face of the acknowledged erroneous 
deductions of the ‘‘fair” trial, I have thought it quite useless to pursue 
the question further with Mr. Wilson, and I think it better to leave it 
in the hands of your readers.—I am, yours, &c., 


Dublin, March 16, 1850. 


THOMAS GRUBB. 


* Diagrams were here given of pictures leaning off from each other. 
+ Diagrams here given of pictures erect. 
{ Instantaneous photographs. 
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BLACKING BRASS MOUNTINGS. 
To the Wiprror. 


Srr,— Will you have the goodness to favour me with a formula for 
blacking brasswork, such as the manufacturers of philosophical instru- 
ments use for the inside coating of telescopes, lenses, &c. — one that will 
not offer a shining or reflecting surface.--I am, yours, &e. 

March 10, 1860. RUSTIC. 

[Take common spirit lacquer, such as you purchase at the varnish 
shops, and, after rubbing it up in a mortar with the finest lamp black, 
filter through calico or muslin. In using this material you must not 
overlook one point, viz., to make the brass-work sufficiently hot to vola- 
tilise the spirit almost immediately, otherwise the surface will be shining, 
instead of presenting a dead black.—Ep.] 

ar 


PORTRAITS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
To the Enrror. 


Srr,—I am a constant reader of Tue BririsH JOURNAL or PHorocrapny, 
from which I gather a great deal of useful information. At present I am 
at a loss on the following sulject:—Having no glass room, or convenience 
for erecting one, my portraits must be taken in the open air, and, conse- 
quently, I seldom succeed in cbtaining a good one. I have some idea o 
making a moveable screen for the sitter, after the manner of the screen 
we generally see carried about at the performance of Punch andJudy. I 
should feel much obliged by your kindly telling me, in your next Journal, 
whether you consider such a serecn likely to answer my purpose, and, i 
so, what height and width it ought to be, and what kind of material you 
would recommend the sides to be covered with—I am, yours, &c. 

: March, 1860. J.B. 


[To make such a screen as you require, construct, in the first instance; 
a strong deal framework, consisting of a central portion with two latera 
ones hinged to it. Cover the whole with oil-cloth, painted of the colour 
of brown paper, and as free from gloss as possible. By bringing one o: 
the sides forward, you are enabled to throw a shadow on a part of the face, 
and by turning the other side back, you fix the whole arrangement, and 
make it firm. Probably a screen will be required above to cut off the ver- 
tical light from the,head ; and, if so, the apparatus may be still further 
strengthened by constructing this part of a deal framework, made to bolt 
down against the side which projects forward. Do not omit to shield the 
front glass of the lens from diffused light, by a funnel about a foot long, 
open at the end; and remember also to throw a black cloth over the 
camera during the exposure. 

With reference to collodion, the negative collodion employed for por- 
trait-taking in glass houses is not always the best for open-air work, the 
light being so much stronger, and, consequently, producing a more intense 
negative. A bromo-iodised collodion, such as is generally used for the 
Fothergill dry process, gives a very soft picture, and the proper mode of 
developing it is to begin with sulphate of iron, and intensify subsequently 
with pyrogallic ‘acid; or, if you prefer it, pyrogallic acid may be used 
alone, the strength being three grains to the ounce of water, with twenty 
minims of glacial acetic acid. The bromo-iodised collodion will improve 
by keeping for a month in the iodised state.-—Ep.| 

Sao 


ACETATE OF SILVER IN THE BATH. 
To the Exrror. 


Sir,—I have taken photographic views, and copied engravings on plates 
of eleven by nine inches, and my success has been, on the whole, en- 
couraging ; but the great secret seems to me to lie in the proper consti- 
tution and management of the nitrate bath. 

Mine contains about fifty ounces of solution, and was prepared about 
nine or twelve months ago with fused nitrate of silver (thirty grains per 
ounce). Sometime ago it became acid, and finding the negatives inferior 
to what they had been, I neutralised the solution with carbonate-soda, 
and added acetic acid. This treatment I have had occasion to repeat, 
but I find there is a great difficulty in keeping the plates from becoming 
solarised with the exposure necessary for the shadows. 

What I wish to ascertain is, whether this unfavourable condition is 
owing to the formation of acetate of silver, and if so, how can it be cor- 
rected? The collodion I use has generally been iodised from a few 
weeks to three months. 

I also should be very glad to learn your opinion on Mr. Thomas’s 
suggestions, as contained in his papers in the Journal of the Photographic 
Society, and his preference for nitric acid—I am, yours, &c., 

J.B. B. 


[The effect of which you speak is doubtless due to acetate of silver in 
the bath, and it would be possible to remove this acetate by cautiously 
dropping in nitric acid until acetic acid had been set free. We think, 
however, that it might be worth your while to try, in the first instance, 
the effect of a developer containing citric acid (half the weight of the 
pyrogallic acid), which we have found to work well with a bath contain- 
ing acetate, and, in a great measure, to remedy the solarisation. A 
promo-iodised collodion, such as is used for positives, will also frequently 
give good negative landscapes and negative copies of pictures in a bath 
containing acetate. 


My. Thomas’s observations appear to us to be sound, but we are of 
opinion that they do not apply to all collodions ; as collodion giving an 
intense negative will often work well in a bath faintly acid with mitric 
acid, but a weak collodion will not work well in such a bath. As regards 
oxide of silver for neutralising the bath, it is perfectly efficacious, but 
we find carbonate of soda to answer the same purpose: immediately on 
entering the bath it becomes carbonate of silver, and carbonate of silver 
acts as a neutraliser of acid, just as oxide of silver does.—Ep. | 


pis Actas Bane a 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oxon.—A twin-lens camera is preferable. 

».—We shall have much pleasure in introducing you. 

‘he lime light is well adapted for the magic lanthorn. 

A.—Orystallisable and glacial acetic acid are one and the same thing. 
£sop.—You are unwise to believe in such improbable advertisements. 
ALcoHoL.—Spirits of wine will be cheaper under the new tariff. 

Scorr.—Your nofe has reached us, but not the stereographs, as yet. 

By adding a solution of common salt you convert it into chloride of silver. 
—Gum arabic produces a reddish negative when used as a preservative 


coatin. 

J. Mantin.—Waxed-paper is used dry, and very excellent results may be obtained 
with it. 

Oty Hyro,—Add fresh crystals of hyposulphite of soda with every new batch of 
prints you put into the bath, 

‘Anchmr, Ji—You can obtain a daguerreotype apparatus at some of the dealers in 
photographic mate 
$. 0.—The sediment in your developing solution is metallic silver in a state of fine 

sion ; decant the liquid. 

MurtiLor,—tThere is a book on the oxymel process, published by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. 

Puotos.—Perhaps the lime light, or the Fitzmaurice light, will answer your purpose 
better. 

Troy.—An ounce of nitrate of silver usually weighs 437} grains, not 480, as you 
suppose. 

GREEN. 
take-in. 

S.M. G.—There is nothing new in your idea; it has been tried already and found 
wanting. 
V. 7", J.—Develop with protosulphate of iron, and afterwards strengthen with pyro- 

d. 


di 


—You should have known better than to haye put faith in such a palpable 


gallic acid. 
© Duwo.—Your proofs were allowed to remain too long in the toning bath: hence their 
cold blue colour. 

Trsr Tuse.— Your litmus paper should be kept in a bottle, covered, to avoid the action 
of the atmosphere. 

SHotLhEy.—The metagelatine process, as improved by Maxwell Lyte, was published 
in this Journal last year. 

{elatine should not be mixed with the albumen for positive paper: it produces 

a very disagreeable gloss, much inferior to that obtained from pure albumen, 

T. J.—Ef you can wait a few months, you will be able to get a copy of a new edition of 
the work you name. 

PENELOPE ANN SPRIGGINS.—Want of space compels us to postpone your communi- 
cation till our next number. 

Sreapy.—Your principle is a good one as arule, but in this case we advise you to 
make an exception. ‘Try it by all means. 

Marx Ha See Mr. Hughes's paper On Toning, in arecent number, or Mr, 
Maxwell L formula in our last volume. ~ 

J. M.—If you apply to the author of the paper he will doubiless forward the instru- 
ment to you, and we think that you may depend upon its answering the desired object. 

F. S. W.—You will find exactly what you need in the last number but one of Tue 
British JoURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, page 62, 


H. N. Kinc.—We have not forgotten you, but have really not had time to do what 
you require; our labour is constantly increasing. We hope to lryitin about a fortnighi’s 
time. 


CANTANKEROUS.—You have shot at the wrong mark —we retired from the council of 
the society more than tmelve months back (not agreeing with the policy then pursued), so 
that w ein no esponsible for the acts of which you complain. 

H. A.—Plain or ed-paper negatives may be intensified by coating them with a 
dilute developing solution, silver and gallic acid. The operation must be performed in 
the da and with great cleanliness. 

ait — See an article in our last number on “ Perspective and Distortion,” also 
our leader in the same number, when you will be in possession of our opinion on the 
subject alluded to. On the other point you may consult our number for the loth Dec., 
1859, 

Nu. DrsperRaANDUM.—TIf carefully. prepared, kept in the dark, and protected from 
vapours of all kinds, you may generally calculate on them for a month, Whether you 
are to prefer the four-drachm washing, or the unlimited washing, will depend upon the 
state of the collodion—try a plate of each before starting. 

T. L.—We cannot detect any defect in the print sent, excepting two little spots, which 
Tke larger red 


to the oxymel proce 
collodion is unsuitable. 

T. K.—See answer to J. M. 
secur 
the effect of which would be difficult to explain satisfactorily. — Qu 
recommend the general adoption of development by salt: e 
development will answer equally well at all times. Use the 
cause, you obtain too much intensity of negative, and the pyrogallic acid when the image 
s pale and flat. A proper strength for the iron developer is about ten graims to the ounce, 
with twenty minims of glacial acetic acid; and it will depend much upon the state of the 
collodion and bath whether pyrogallic acid should be employed sunsequently 
1vED —J. G., W. B. C., J. B. B., Amateur, Will all receive attention in our next. 
A pressure of matter compels us to leave over several articles in type, amongst 
h are Mr. Forrest's paper ‘‘On Glass,” M. Bertsch’s paper ‘‘On the Enlarging of 
Positive Proofs,” ‘ Letter” of Israel Holdsworth, &c., We. 


We are of opinion that a careful washing will do more to 
the permanence of your prints than the application of a heated iron after drying, 


sstion 2. We do not 
: no one plen of 
alts of iron when, from any 


gg All Eprrorta, Communications, Booxs ror Review, éc., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Avyermsements and Lurrers on the Business of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Puntisunr, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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A matter of no small interest has been recently placed before 
our readers with reference to certain experiments bearing upon 
the question of the proper fixation of positive paper proofs. We 
allude to those reported in our impressions of the 15th ultimo 
and the Ist instant, by MM. Dayanne and Girard at page 82, 
by Mr. Hardwich at pages 93 and 94, and by Mr. Dawson 
at page 100; and we recommend all who regard the perma- 
nence of photographs upon paper as a matter of importance 
(that is, every photographer worthy of the name) to make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the bearings of 
the subject. A careful re-perusal of these articles consecutively 
will well repay the trouble; for not only is the subject matter 
of vital interest, but it is not such as readily to be apprehended 
by the casual reader. We propose therefore to attempt a slight 
analysis of the propositions arrayed on both sides of the question. 

MM. Davanne and Girard assert. that a solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda of the strength of ten per cent. becomes saturated 
with the double hyposulphite of silver and soda, as soon as the 
former has dissolved thirty-six grains of chloride of silver in the 
quantity of liquid containing twenty-five drachms of new hypo- 
sulphite of soda. They state also the fact that this so-called 
saturated solution is capable of dissolving a much larger quan- 
tity of chloride of silver; but that, in order that it may do so, 
decomposition of the alleged saturated solution, as well as of 
the chloride of silver, must take place, more of the double salt 
being formed, which is then precipitated from the quasi super- 
saturated solution, subsequently to which further decomposition 
is alleged to ensue with the formation of sulphate of soda, sul- 
phurous acid, and sulphur. These gentlemen also say :— 

The sulphur thus formed will be deposited on the proof, side by side 
with the sulphide of silver, so that not only a part of the silver covering 
the proof will be sulphurated on leaving the bath, but it will also carry off 
a second quantity of sulphur, which, little by little, will sulphurate the 
unattacked silver and alter the proof, and consequently make it undergo 
a more considerable sulphuration. 

On this point we offer a suggestion. If any free sulphur be 
formed it ought to be removable by immersing the print in 
bisulphide of carbon, and the sulphur subsequently recovered 
on eyaporating the solvent. We quote another assertion of 
MM. Davanne and Girard, viz. :— 

If we take a quart of a solution of hyposulphite of soda, of the strength 
of 10 per 100, and stir into it forty grains of freshly-precipitated chloride 
of silver, the latter will be dissolved, and form the normally-saturated 
solution spoken of above. If to this saturated solution we add a second 
and then a third quantity of chloride of silver, equal to forty grains, these 
quantities will successively dissolve; but the solution will become un- 
stable, and soon deposit, not the double white salt, but free hyposulphite 
of silver, which is immediately decomposed. 

Now, in direct opposition to this assertion, we find from the 
experiments of Mr. Dawson, as reported at page 100, that ninety- 
six grains of hyposulphite of soda dissolved in half an ounce 
of water took up twenty-five grains of chloride of silver during 
the first day’s experiments, and that, being left in repose for 
twenty-four hours, no precipitate was formed, nor did the litmus 
paper kept continually in the liquid exhibit any signs of acidity. 


Again, turning to Mr. Hardwich’s researches, we find that 
the only deposit produced was in the form of crystals of a 
double salt of hyposulphite of soda and silver, containing one 
atom of each base, that not being identical with the double 
salted treated of by MM. Davanne and Girard, which is the 
compound consisting of one atom of the silver salt to two atoms 
of the corresponding soda salt, and which Mr. Hardwich states 
to be very soluble in water, consequently, except the solution be 
considerably concentrated, not likely to crystallise very readily. 
No deposit of hyposulphite of silver, or of any other kind, was 
formed in either solution of Mr. Hardwich’s, and eyen at the 
expiration of a week both remained clear and colourless: in 
that containing the chloride of silver equal to half the weight of 
hyposulphite of soda alone, sparkling crystals (not decomposed) 
were found. 

In connexion with this subject we have been not a little 
amused at an editorial comment in the pages of a contemporary, 
after a report of the meeting of the North London Photogra- 
phic Association, at which Mr. Dawson related the account of 
his experiments, which were consequently before the editor ; 
and though those of Mr. Hardwich were not, the fact that 
an eminent chemist had completely corroborated Mr. Dawson’s 
results was in evidence, for we find it recorded in the same page 
as the comment to which we adyerted, This comment is as 
follows : — 

MM. Davanne and Girard’s statement appears to have been misun- 
derstood. Their assertion is simply this—a solution of hypo, of the 
strength of ten per cent., will dissolve only about one grain to the ounce 
before becoming saturated with hyposulphite of silver and soda. When 
so saturated, hyposulphite of silver is precipitated and immediately de- 
composed into sulphur and sulphide of silver, and sulphurises the proofs. 

The worthy editor does not appear to perceive that the asser- 

tion so far from having been misunderstood was simply confuted 
—a widely different affair. 
Tr is not unfrequently that we have to point out that alleged 
photographic novelties do not always consist in anything new. 
We are fully aware that, this is a somewhat ungracious task ; 
but we are constrained to select one of two evils— either we 
must be silent and run the risk of being twitted for our own 
want of memory by some correspondent, and at the same time 
commit an act of ingratitude towards the original introducer of 
something useful, or we must take the course which we con- 
stantly do, and brave the ire of the second in the field. 

At the March meeting of the French Photographic Society, M. 
Fordos read an article On the Preparation and Use of the Double 
Chloride of Gold and Sodium for Toning Paper Positives, alluding 
to this salt as if it were but very recently brought into use for 
this purpose, though he stated that he had, in conjunction with 
M. Gelis, manufactured the article as long since as 18438, a period. 
at which it was of course not applied for the purpose now indi- 
cated. We think it is, however, rather late in the day to regard 
asa novelty what has been in pretty constant use, in this country 
at least, for the last five or six years: first by the “ printing 
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committee” in this country in 1854, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Percy, in order to avoid the inconveniences arising from the use 
of an acid salt like the terchlorides of gold; in short, it is 
the basis of what is known as Maxwell Lyte’s gold toning bath, 
and has been still longer in use for extemporising a sel d'or 
bath,—which latter, by the way, M. Fordos still regards as the 
best agent for toning, on the alleged ground that sulphurisation 
is altogether avoided by its use. In this opinion we consider 
he is altogether mistaken; for we believe that the toning is 
effected by the sulphur attacking the silver, and thus causing 
the deposit of the gold in the metallic form. 


In our last we puplished the report of a meeting of the Black- 
heath Photographic Society, at which matters of unusual impor- 
tance were brought forward. In the first place, the paper by Mr. 
C. J. Busk, On the Reproduction of Enyravings, Writing, &c., 
not only presents to our notice some interesting and useful 
results, but tends to indicate the possible source of M. Niépce 
de Saint Victor’s supposition of having discovered some hitherto 
unknown action of light. 

The essence of Mr. Busk’s article appears to be as follows, 
viz.:—Paper steeped in an acid of some kind (organic preferable), 
dried, and then washed with a solution of nitrate of silver and 
again dried, is brought into contact with the object to be copied, 
and retained there for an indefinite time (from five minutes to 
nine hours, half an hour being considered enough). On subse- 
quently exposing the sensitive paper to sunlight a negative 
impression is developed, which becomes fixed by thoroughly 
washing with plain water. The following appears to be an ap- 
proved formula for preparing the paper :— Mix one ounce of 
glacial acetic acid with three ounces of water: in this steep the 
paper and hang it up to dry. Wash on both sides with solution 
of nitrate of silver sixty grains, water seven drachms, glacial 
acetic acid one drachm: dry. 

It is expressly stated that it is not necessary that the writing, 
engraving, &c., to be copied should have been exposed to light, 
and that the prepared paper, after removal from contact with the 
original, may be kept for some days before development by sun- 
shine if preserved between sheets of white paper. 

Here is a wide field open for experiment. We should much 
like to know more about this interesting phenomenon, for it 
seems possible that a great assistance to the multiplication of 
copies in bad weather may be within our reach. Nothing ap- 
pears to have been said in discussion about halftone; in fact, 
for aught we are informed, the paper did not elicit any discus- 
sion at all. This was very likely owing to the next matter of 
stirring interest which was before the meeting—a strong protest 
by Mr. Heisch against the Report of the Collodion Committee, 
recently published by the Photographic Society; and Mr. 
Heisch’s protest was subsequently unanimously adopted as ex- 
pressing the opinion of the Blackheath Society. 

With regard to the “ Report” itself, we pointed out some of 
its failings in a previous number ; but we think that Mr. Heisch 
has been scarcely just to Mr. Hardwich in his observations, as, 
although he does not expressly state as much, he seems to imply 
that Mr. Hardwich is commercially interested in the question. 
Now, in point of fact, this is not the case. Mr. Hardwich has 
nO pecuniary interest in the matter; on the contrary, he has 
made a great sacrifice in entirely abandoning the manufacture of 
a very remunerative article, and by unreservedly publishing the 
result of his labour and experience for the general benefit of 
photographers, and this without fee or reward of any kind. We 
have the best authority for the correctness of this assertion. 


THERE were s0 many subjects of discussion at the last meeting 
of the Photographic Society (London) that it was very difficult 
to get through them all, and was only accomplished by an 
unusually protracted sitting: in fact, there was matter enough 
for three ordinary meetings. The report of what took place 


will be found in the usual column, but we haye a comment or 
two to make thereon. 

During the discussion of the subject of ‘‘ burning in” photo- 
graphs upon glass, M. Joubert exhibited two specimens of his own 
production by a new procéss, for which we understood him to 
state that he proposed procuring a patent. Whatever may be 
the process employed, the result is certainly most beautiful. 
One specimen was the portrait of an elderly lady in a black 
dress and white cap, which displayed the most delicate gradation 
of tone between both extremes, and with exquisite softness and 
finish. Whether viewed as a transparency or with a back- 
ground of white paper the effect is equally satisfactory. 

On the discussion upon the panoramic lens the very general 
animosity displayed towards the inventor can only be accounted 
for by the injudicious manner in which he has not only sung 
its praises, but endeavoured also to pour contempt upon all 
who should not regard it with as favourable an eye as he does 
himself. It should be borne in mind, however, that there is one 
marked difference between the cases of the orthographic and the 
panoramic lenses: the former was originally introduced with 
plenty of laudation, but no description of its construction ; 
while with the latter no concealment of the principle of con- 
struction was attempted, although it was accompanied by even 
more praise than its predecessor. It was remarked by one 
speaker that “this lens was a mere attempt to copy the human 
eye.” If this expression were intended by way of detraction, we 
think it was very injudiciously chosen. We cannot regard such 
an attempt as objectionable. Although we consider the re- 
sult as unsuccessful beyond a very limited extent, it is not a 
failure of which any one would need to feel ashamed; and we 
feel convinced that but for the absurd claims set up for qualities 
which it does not possess, more justice would have been done to 
those which it has, as well as to the ingenuity which we feel 
constrained to admit has been shown in its design. 

Seis eee es ty Des 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A HELIOGRAPH, 
By W. Histor, F.R.A.S. 

THE near approach of the great solar eclipse of July, 1860, induces © 
me to offer a few suggestions for the construction of a new 
heliograph for the purpose of obtaining photographic pictures of 
the sun’s disc. The attention of astronomers has been for some 
time directed to the importance of obtaining accurate delineations 
of the Protean changes which take place upon the surface of our great 
luminary, in order, if possible, to ascertain the laws which govern 
them. At the present moment the subject acquires greater in- 
terest from the possibility that what has often been mistaken for 
a spot being nothing more nor less than a planet, new to science, 
and interior to all the rest. In the case of a solar eclipse, also, it is 
extremely desirable to obtain a record which shall be more trust- 
worthy than the observations of individuals, who may differ in 
their visual powers, and in their mental ability to note correctly 
what they really see. Some important scientific questions depend 
for satisfactory solution on data which photography seems alone 
capable of obtaining with precision. 

A large heliograph has already been constructed for the Kew 
Observatory, consisting in fact of a telescope with an aperture of 
six inches (if my memory serve me aright), and producing an 
image of the sun’s disc about four inches in diameter. The 
quantity of light and the large aperture employed render it diffi- 
cult to expose the plate a sufficiently short space of time, and 
recourse has been had to retarding the sensitiveness of the plates 
by various means well-known to photographers. It is proposed, 
about the time of the eclipse, to transport this instrument to Spain 
(across which country the path of totality passes in a diagonal 
direction), in order to register the phenomenon in its various 
phases. This heliograph in consequence of its size is cumbersome, 
and also expensive, and, as I have just observed, is nothing but a 
telescope with various adjuncts to adapt it to its particular work. 

Want of time has hitherto prevented me from making more than 
a few preliminary experiments towards perfecting the instrument, 
the construction of which I now suggest. 

I propose to take a view lens of about 26 inches focus, and of a 
diameter sufficient to ensure accuracy in the figure. This should 
be furnished, at the proper distance in front, with a series of stops 
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from say 1-16th of an inch to the larger size, at which the lens will 
work without sensible spherical aberration. These apertures should 
be so arranged as to be readily changed, and may be either holes 
pierced in a plate of brass sliding in front of the lens, or be arranged 
in a circular-disc, turning on a centre, similar to the diaphragm of 
a microscope. The lens so fitted should be fixed at the end of a 
telescope tube of the proper length, and the image of the object, 
instead of being received upon a screen, or impressed upon a 
sensitised plate, should be received by another photographic lens, 
adjustible at the proper distance to magnify the image. The best 
lens for the latter object would probably be one on the orthographic 
principle, which construction would also increase the means of cor- 
rection in combination with the front lens, so as to obtain the ut- 
most amount of accuracy of picture. 

In the rear of the back or enlarging lens should be the arrange- 
ment for holding the focussing screen and dark frame, which ar- 
rangement should be capable of moving backwards and forwards, 
so as to get a smaller or larger picture. 

It would be convenient at times to impress more than one image 
upon a single plate. For this purpose, the dark frame should be of 
an oblong shape, similar to that of a stereoscopic camera. One 
picture having been impressed the proper time, could then be 
passed forward, and another part of the plate brought into posi- 
tion. For rapid work, such as would be necessary in registering 
an eclipse, the dark frames might be passed through the groove, 
and so’made to succeed each other rapidly, being prepared by one 
assistant and received and developed by another. It is probable, 
however, that dry plates would be found most convenient when 
the observer has no assistant. 

By the arrangement I have thus described, instead of retarding 
the sensitiveness of the plate by chemical means as is now done, 
we have the power mechanically of diminishing the light, and at 
the same time arriving at our results by a shorter path. Thus we 
may diminish the light and also spherical aberration by using a 
smaller stop, while, with the aperture remaining the same, we may 
enlarge the image at the point of impression, and so reduce the 
energy of the light by diffusion. At present the image obtained 
on the negative plate is afterwards enlarged by optical means, 
thus making two operations: by my proposed arrangement the 
image would be obtained of an increased size by one operation. 

The exposure being comparatively instantaneous, no mechanism 
would be necessary for keeping the instrument moving with the 
sun; and, as an illustration of the rapidity of action, I may men- 
tion that with a lens of eighteen inches focus, producing an image 
of the sun’s disc rather less than a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and having a stop of one-sixteenth of an inch, it was difficult to 
expose for a sufficiently short time to avoid solarisation, even with 
an acid bath. 

An instrumeut of this kind can only be constructed by those 
who undertand some little of astronomy, optics, and photography ; 
and as many of your readers have the mechanical facilities for ef- 
fecting the corrections required, I take the liberty of forwarding 
the above suggestions for insertion in your Journal. 

aS re ae 

ON PANORAMIC AND PLANE PERSPECTIVE. 
By Txomas Surzon. 
[Read at the Meeting of the London Photographic Society, 3rd April, 1860.) 

In plane perspective, when a wide field of view is included, the 
objects at the sides of the picture appear misshapen and dispropor- 
tionately large. They appear misshapen because the pyramids of 
visual rays of which the eye is the vertex are cut by a plane in- 
clined to those rays at an angle of great obliquity; and they appear 
disproportionately large for a reason which will be explained by 
the following illustration :— 

Suppose two men of equal height to be standing—one, which we 
will call A, opposite to the eye of a spectator—the other, B, at a 
distance greatly to the right, but the latter quite close to the plane 
of the picture, the former at a distance from it. Now, in this case, 
the man at B will be drawn life-size upon the picture, while the 
man at A will be drawn less than life-size; that is to say, the man 
who is farthest from the spectator will be represented as larger 
than the man who is nearest to him. This shows the absurdity of 
plane perspective when the field of view embraces a wide angle. 
The absurdity would not, however, be apparent if, when viewing 
the picture, the eye were confined strictly to the proper point of 
sight, and the side objects viewed very obliquely; but that is not 
the way in which pictures are looked at. In order to get distinct 
vision of the whole picture, the spectator takes a position about 
twice the breadth of the picture from it, and, in order to inspect 
more closely the separate points, he walks up to them, and brings 
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the eye directly opposite to the part which he is examining. No 
one would ever dream of walking close up to the middle of a very 
wide picture, and looking at the ends of it obliquely from that 
station. It follows, therefore, that plane perspective will not do 
for views which contain a very wide angle. Even in correct draw- 
ings in plane perspective which include the moderate angle of 45°, 
there is something strange, unintelligible, and inartistic about the 
shape and size of the marginal objects. 

It is evident, therefore, that if we wish to take a picture includ- 
ing a wide field of view, we must give up the idea of taking it 
upon a flat surface. If it were possible to construct a lens which 
should include a field of 120° upon a flat surface, the picture would 
be a hideous caricature. 

The proper kind of perspective for a wide angle of view is pano- 
ramic perspective, and the proper surface for taking a panoramic 
picture upon is a vertical cylinder, with the eye at the centre. 

But, in viewing a cylindrical panoramic picture from the centre, 

we can see only one part ata time. The eye is not a panoramic 
lens with a diaphragm in the centre, so that everything can be 
seen distinctly at once, but a lens with the diaphragm or pupil in 
front, and it only gives distinct vision of one object at a time. 
Watch any one reading a large folio volume of old and faded type: 
how his head moves from one end of a line to the other, and back 
again, so as to bring the eye opposite to each word in succession, 
in order that he may see it most distinctly! But it matters not 
whether, keeping the eye at the centre of the cylinder, we turn its 
axis round to the different parts of the picture in succession, or 
whether we flatten out the cylindrical picture, and view its sepa- 
rate parts, by giving the eye a motion of translation along it, so 
as to bring its axis opposite and perpendicular to the different 
objects in succession. It matters not whether we perform a 
pirouette upon our heel in the centre of one of Mr. Burford’s pano- 
ramic views—or whether we spread the picture out flat, and view 
it while walking upon a stage parallel to it—or whether, while we 
stand still, a small portion of it at a time is brought into view by 
being unwound from one vertical cylinder and wound upon 
another. All these plans are right in principle, and involve no 
bsurdity ; because, in all panoramic pictures, the farther a thing 
is off the smaller it is represented, and the common sense of the 
spectator is not outraged or his wits puzzled by unintelligible 
freaks of perspective at the sides of the picture. 
If a panoramic picture is spread out flat, and the eye placed at 
such a distance from it that the whole can be included at one 
glance, the spectator might be puzzled, did he not, by comparing 
the small height of the picture with its length, and the multiplicity 
of objects included in that length, become aware at once that it 
was not in ordinary plane perspective, and, consequently, not in- 
tended to be viewed in that way. Nevertheless, from the grace- 
ful axis of the vanishing lines, the long flowing lines of the com- 
position, and the absence of all misshapen, distorted, and unintelli- 
gible representations of things, panoramic pictures flattened out 
are not only vastly more interesting than common views, but in- 
finitely more artistic. 

If a crescent of equal and similar houses were taken by a pano- 
ramic lens placed at the centre of the crescent, the picture when 
flattened out would be the same as if the houses had been placed 
in a straight row, and taken upon a flat picture parallel to them. 
One could not, therefore, tell how such a picture had -been taken 
unless a description were appended to it. But this would not con- 
stitute a special objection to the panoramic picture, because it 
would cut both ways. Tell us what lens the picture was taken 
by and then we know all about it. 

Towards the close of the Crimean war Mr. Robertson, of Con- 
stantinople, took from the same station three views of Sebastopol, 
so as to form, when mounted side by side, a sort of panoramic pic- 
ture, including an angle of about 100°. Although it possessed 
extraordinary interest, one could not help regretting the defects 
occasioned by the joinings of the prints, which bemg better in 
definition and more strongly lighted in the centre than at the 
edges, the three patches of light and two dark joimings did not 
look well. But when the panoramic lens is employed, and the 
whole picture taken at once, the definition is equally good along 
the whole horizontal line, and the light equally distributed, 

It is evident, from what has been said, that plane perspective is 
wrong in theory for pictures which include a wide angle, and 
panoramic or cylindrical perspective quite correct. 

When the axes of all the pencils pass straight through the cen- 
tre of a panoramic lens without suffering deviation, the image upon 
the cylinder is geometrically correct, and absolutely free from 


distortion. 
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ON PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING UPON PAPER. 
By W. T. Manrey. 


(Read at the Meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, April 4, 1860.] 


In the early days of photography—indeed until very recently— 
printing from a negative was considered to require but very little 
care or experience ; it was looked upon as one of those things that 
anybody could do, and men of science thought it beneath their in- 
vestigation. The fading of prints, however, aroused them from this 
dream, and in endeavouring to overcome that evil, results have 
been arrived at which give us, so far as we can at present judge, 
the thing we sought, and, in addition to that, an artistic effect 
which was not contemplated. If now, therefore, it should happen 
that we have the means of producing permanent prints, their 
having faded has been a most fortunate occurrence, and we must 
look upon it as having been a blessing in disguise; for who is now 
satisfied with that dirty yellow which so often disfigures a print 
fixed and toned after the old method? But although printing 
has now received considerable attention, it has appeared to me 
that several matters which might or might not be of import- 
ance have never been practically and sytematically examined. 
The condition of the nitrate bath, for instance, which, as we all 
know, can in negative photography affect the results immensely, 
might, it appeared, be also of great importance in printing upon 
paper, not only in reference to sensitiveness, but in imparting faci- 
lities for pleasing and economical effects in tone. On taking up 
this subject I determined, therefore, to examine separately the 
several divisions, and to determine, if possible, what might and 
what might not be done, and to establish, if possible, the conditions 
necessary for producing the best results. 

Before [ give you the results of my experiments, I think it neces- 
sary to explain the method I adopted in conducting them. I wish 
particularly to do this, because there is, as we all know, a great 
disposition among photographers to jump at hasty conclusions, and 
to enunciate as facts things that rest upon very slight investiga- 
tion. This conduct cannot, I think, be too highly censured; it 
brings discredit upon the art, and wastes the time and money of 
those who have not yet learned, from bitter experience, how little 
dependence is to be placed upon the so-called facts which are 
lavishly given to the world. I say this, feeling that I myself may 
be found wanting in some things; but I shall, at any rate, place 
before you results which you can see, together with a minute 
account of the means that were adopted for producing them; and 
you will therefore be in a position to judge of the value which may 
be placed upon my statements. 

Many of the exainples of which I shall have to speak are founded 
upon comparative experiments, and these could not have been pro- 
perly carried out by negatives I had by me; because it would have 
been impossible to select, even out of a large number, three or four 
which would produce the same character of print, or require the 
same exposure. I therefore determined to make negatives for the 
purpose, with regular gradations of light and shade over the entire 
surface; and the method, after several trials, which I found to 
answer best, was to cause the light to pass through strips of paper 
of different degrees of transparency. Having obtained a wegative 
in this way, I could, by placing separate pieces of paper, prepared 
in different ways, upon it, obtain as many pictures by simultaneous 
exposure, each one being acted upon by exactly the same amount 
of light, and representing the same gradations of light and shade. 
The results of the experiments so conducted I will now lay before 
you; but they must be considered only as a commencement made, 
and as hints which point out the direction in which future exami- 
nations must be carried on. 

So much more time has been required than I expected or than I 
could spare from my own profession, and I have been so perplexed 
by uncertain weather, that I must omit much I had intended to 
have included in the present paper. 

The first thing to which I directed my attention was the sensi- 
tiveness of prepared papers as affected by various conditions of the 
nitrate bath. ‘There has been a general idea that this bath must 
be strong, but of what particular strength it should be it has been 
uncertain; it has also, so far as I know, been doubtful whether it 
should be acid or alkaline, or whether impurities arising from a 
mixture of organic matters, or other such substances, affected it. 
In reference to the strength of the bath, it is well known that it 
must depend upon the quantity of salt employed in the first prepa- 
ration. Chloride of silver will darken with a small excess of free 
nitrate, but it requires a considerable excess to afford a brilliant 
picture. The chemical action which gives rise to the substance 
constituting the picture is a matter of dispute with the learned; but 


it appears to me that the most reasonable explanation which has 
been given is, that the layer of chloride of silyer becomes decom- 
posed, giving off chlorine, which unites with a quantity of the free 
nitrate, so as to form another film of chloride, and so on. But what- 
ever the chemistry may be, it is certain that a considerable excess 
of free nitrate is required: and here our first difficulty comes upon 
us, for we buy our albumenised paper, and are in total ignorance as 
to the quantity of salt used in the albumen. It should be remarked, 
too, that the equivalents of the salts used vary: between that of 
ammonium and sodium the difference is not very great, ten of the 
former being equal to eleven of the latter, but it requires twice as 
much chloride of barium. It is therefore greatly to be desired that 
makers of albumenised papers would stamp each sheet with the 
name of the salt used, and with the number of grains to each ounce 
of albumen. 

The paper I employed for the purpose of my experiments was 
salted with ten grains of chloride of ammonium to the ounce of 
albumen, unless otherwise mentioned, and I adopted a sixty-grain 
nitrate bath as the standard by which to compare others. All the 
baths I shall mention were made for the purpose from crystallised 
nitrate of silver. The standard bath of sixty grains gave, as is 
usual, a faint acid reaction to test paper, so that there was a small 
quantity of free nitric acid present. 

The various pieces of paper-were floated on the baths for exactly 
the same time, viz., six minutes, and were dried in a warm room 
without being held near to the fire, and, for the present purpose, 
that is the comparison of sensitiveness. The prints were fixed, 
without toning, in fresh hyposulphite of soda, in which they re- 
mained exactly the same time, and were then quickly washed. I 
adopted this plan because the action of toning might in some 
cases have masked the degree of sensitiveness. The first trial was 
a comparison of paper prepared with. a sixty-grain and ninety-grain 
nitrate bath. Here is the result, two samples being given, and I 
think you will hardly be able to detéct any difference: there is, 
perhaps, a slightly increased bronzing of the-darkest shade due to 
the ninety-grain bath—it is, however, but slight. The next trial 
was a comparison with a bath which, with additions at times of 
nitrate of silver, has been in use for about two years, there having 
been at times old negative baths added to it, so that it must con- 
tein a considerable quantity of substances which were not intended 
to be there, not only from that source, but from the chlorides with 
which the papers were salted, and from gelatine and other matters 
used in sizing by the maker, and in preparing papers for plain 
printing; but on examining the prints you will scarcely perceive 
any difference as regards the sensitiveness of the paper. The next 
bath employed was neutralised, and a further quantity of alkali 
added so astto give it a faint alkaline reaction to test paper: here 
is the result, and you will perceive again that there is not any dif- 
ference of consequence in the sensitiveness. Here are examples of 
a comparison between the standard bath and another in which 
were two drops of nitric acid to the ounce, and still the sensitive- 
ness remains nearly the same; the standard bath has, however, 
the advantage slightly. The next experiment was with paper 
floated for different lengths of time — one being allowed to remain 
in the bath for half an hour, and the other for the standard time of 
six minutes. Heres the result, and the sensitiveness is still unaf- 
fected : here are two prints, the one being on paper prepared with 
ten grains of chloride ofammonium to the ounce of albumen, and the 
other on paper prepared with fifteen graiis to the ounce, both 
floated on a nitrate bath of ninety grains to the ounce: here is 
a most marked difference—it is not preceived so much’ in the 
lighter shades, but in the darker the paper prepared with fifteen 
grains of chloride is much more bronzed, and the whole tone of the 
print is more intense. 

Now looking at sensitiveness alone it does not appear from the 
foregoing experiments that the condition of the nitrate bath is of 
that importance which might have been imagined; but it does 
appear that the quantity of chloride of silver formed upon the 
paper. influences the sensitiveness: considerably; and the general 
aspect of the print would give promise of an exalted toning quality. 
But the consideration of that is left forthe next division; at present 
I merely refer.to sensitising. 

Tt must be left for future trials to determine the most suitable 
strength of nitrate bath for paper salted in this manner; but 
taking it at ninety grains it certamly gives results superior to ten 
grains salted paper floated upon the same bath. 

There is another matter connected with sensitiveness which Iam 
enabled to illustrate in a striking manner. Mr. Pyne has favoured 
me with a piece of paper, which has been kept sensitised for six 
months in one of Messrs. Marion’s cases. On remoying it yesterday 
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I found it but very slightly discoloured, not so much so as paper 
frequently becomes by being kept in a room for twenty-four hours. 
I expected, however, to find that its sensitiveness was materially 
weakened; but, to my astonishment, on printing upon it, together 
with another piece freshly prepared and from the same negative, I 
found it to be more sensitive. This, however, must not be taken 
as an experiment which shows that paper improves by keeping ; 
for it must be borne in mind that I was unacquainted with the 
mode in which it was prepared, and that some makes of paper are 
more sensitive than others. I think, however, that taking it as an 
average sample, we may fairly assume that positive paper does 
not suffer in sensitiveness by long keeping. I received another 
piece of this paper for my inspection, and a third I printed upon for 
toning, the result of which I shall presently show you. 

There is one more matter connected with sensitiveness which I 
have experimented upon: it is the quantity of light obstructed by 
the thick glass used in printing frames. Here is a print from a 
negative covered with the usual thick glass, and here is another 
printed without that covering. The two negatives are cut out of 
the middle of a large plate, after a negative of that size was taken 
to secure the same printing qualities, and the two pieces of paper 
were cut from the same sheet after it was sensitised. 

You will perceive that the difference in the prints is very great, 
printed even as they were in bright sunshine: on a dull day we 
should, I expect, find a far greater contrast. 

It is difficult to estimate the extra printing which the thick 
glass renders necessary, because the light may not continue the 
same while the last is being finished; but I believe, from observa- 
tions I have made, that in dull weather the difference would 
amount to twenty or thirty per cent. It will be obvious that, 
when many copies from a negative are wanted, this is an 
important matter, and when that is not the case it is still of 
advantage to the amateur, who has but few hours to devote to 
photography. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
ee ee ee ee eee 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS. 


By T. F. Harpwice. 
No. 2. 
Tur art of commenting upon the sayings and doings of others is 
not a secret in the possession of one person only, but is understood 
more or less by usall. Of this the author of these letters has lately 
experienced a proof; for, whilst he was examining, in a critical 
manner, the statements and analyses of our friends on the other 
side of the channel, the same process was, without his consent, 
being applicd to himself much nearer home. The proceedings 
which took place at the last meeting of the Blackheath Photogra- 
phic Society have beer fully reported in the journals, and the read- 
ing portion of the photographic public are doubtless familiar with 
them. Mr Heisch is the exponent of the views of that society, and 
it is certain that he has stated everything which was necessary to 
make a strong case. 

The writer of this letter declined, in the first instance, becoming 
a member of the Collodion Committee; but, inasmuch as his in- 
terests were not likely to be affected by the Report in the way 
which Mr. Heisch supposes, there appeared no impropriety in his 
attending the meetings of the committee from time to time, and 
even in his being present when the Report was agreed upon: thus 
he understands the opinions and experiments of the committee, and 
is in a position to reply to the arguments of Mr. Heisch. 

An impartial observer, taking a cursory glance at the proceedings 
of the Blackheath Society, would perhaps be struck with the ob- 
servations of the speakers, and wonder equally with them how a 
number of gentlemen could commence their Report by stating the 
defects of a collodion, and end it by recommending the society to 
adopt that formula. The difficulty, however, ceases when it has 
been explained that the committee found other collodions which 
they had used previously, and were using simultaneously, to be 
in the same predicament. Like optical lenses, collodion seems to 
lose in one direction what it gains in another; and, therefore, all 
that can be done is to reduce the errors to a minimum, and to select 
that formula which appears to offer the most advantages. Con- 
sider, also, the difficulty of comparing collodions with each other 
in so complete a manner as to satisfy all. It has been said, “Try 
them under similar circumstances, and the result will be conclu- 
sive!’ but this inference is an unfounded one, as may be proved 
by the experiments of the Collodion Committee themselves ; for, 
whereas one member states that he tried another collodion, and 
found it to give the picture in one-half of the time, a second 


member says tha 
it to be inferior 
the committee. 


he also tried that game collodion, and proved 
in sensitiveness to the collodion supplied to 
It is probable that there were differences of 
manipulation not taken into account, or that one collodion was 
more prone to drying and consequent loss of sensitiveness than 
the other. Neither does it appear impossible that the consti- 
tution of the developer may have influenced the result, for there 
exists a state of film in which, after passing through the bath, 
nitric acid is present, due to traces of iodine in the collodion; and 
when such is the case, it is presumed that the same quantity of 
acid cannot he tolerated in the developer. In another sample of 
collodion intended for comparison with the first, the reaction of the 
iodide of silver, on leaving the bath, may be alkaline, perhaps from 
a minute quantity of ammonia left after washing the pyroxyline, 
and, if so, a stronger acid in the reducing agent weuld restore the 
balance. These ideas are not merely theoretical, but strictly 
practical as well; for who has not noticed, when using a colourless 
collodion free from iodine, that, in a strong light, the image deve- 
lops with great rapidity and detail, but that there is over-action 
in the sky. On looking at the plate, the photographer exclaims at 
once —“The collodion is alkaline; I shall get a better picture by 
adding citric acid to the developer, or by dropping tincture of 
iodine into the collodion itself until it becomes yellow!” This ques- 
tion, indeed, appeared so interesting, that the author of these let- 
ters, on seeing Mr. Morgan’s report, in which he complained of a 
want of sensitiveness, was induced to write to him at once, and 
inquire whether there could have been any mistake. He received, 
however, a reply, saying that the facts were certainly such as had 
been stated, and that there was no mistake. In another part of 
his letter Mr. Morgan went on to describe what he considered as 
the characteristics of the committee collodion, and spoke of it as a 
good and useful preparation, not sensitive, but producing clean and 
well-defined pictures, the image sometimes ratherintense than other- 
wise, but with no tendency at all to solarisation, even after a long 
exposure. The other member of the committee, whose evidence 
on this particular point was opposed to that of Mr. Morgan, spoke 
of the sensitiveness as something quite remarkable, but the image 
a trifle too weak, and with a little tendency to fogging, unless the 
collodion had been kept for a time in the iodised state. Now, all 
those who know Mr. Morgan, and also Mr. Hughes (for it is better 
to mention his name), will have confidence that the facts were such 
as they have described. How, then, did it happen that four pints 
of collodion, taken from the same bottle, gave such different results ? 
The cause may perhaps have been due to a more acid condition of 
the film during development in the one case, and a less acid state 
in the other. Mr. Morgan praises the collodion for not solarising ; 
but in my own practice I have been sometimes annoyed with 
solarisation, and, when the light has been very strong, have worked 
more to my satisfaction, either with collodion made from a softer 
quality of pyroxyline, or with the same collodion, after the addi- 
tion of a bromide. An addition of citric acid to the developer, how- 
ever, remedies the defect of over-action of light, although it renders 
necessary a longer exposure in the camera. 
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ON A NEW DRY COLLODION PROCESS, 
Being the substance of a Paper read at the Chorlton Photographic Soctety, 
April 11, 1860. 
By Witi1am GRIFFITHS. 


I saazn make no apology for introducing to your notice this 
evening a subject in which I presume all of us are more or less 
interested, namely, that of a good yet simple dry collodion process. 

I should probably have displayed more prudence if I had delayed 
calling your attention to it until I could have spoken of it with 
the confidence of an operator who had worked it successfully for a 
whole season. But although I have not as yet tried more than a 
dozen plates, I am certain from their behaviour, as well as for the 
chemical reasons which first led me to try it, that it is destined to 
become no mean rival of the Fothergill or even the collodio- 
albumen process. Those of you who are invariably successful with 
the two last-named processes will not be easily persuaded to give 
them up whilst that success continues; but those who are not so 
fortunate (and I am persuaded there are many) will do well to 
give a fair trial at least to the method I will now lay before you. 

The great elements of success in any dry collodion process are, 
in my opinion, the employment of perfectly elean plates, non- 
contractile, or what is generally termed powdery, collodion, and 
thoroughly washing after the sensitising bath. 

There is no necessity for my troubling you with any lengthened 
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description of the manipulation required, as it is neither more nor 
less, up to a certain point, than that of the ordinary wet process. 

Take care the plates are as nearly as possible chemically clean, 
and perfectly dry previous to coating them with collodion. This 
latter should be of the kind before mentioned; but if any difficulty 
be experienced in obtaining it, any other will do, though perhaps 
not quite so well, if the precaution is taken of running a camel- 
hair brush, dipped in spirit varnish, all round the edge of the 
plate previous to developing it, otherwise the film will most likely 
split up when it comes to be dried. 

With contractile collodion this is sure to occur when this latter 
precaution is not taken. Let the film set well before immersing 
the plate in the nitrate bath, and when the sensitising process is 
complete put it into a dish of clean filtered water, which should be 
changed several times. I prefer a wooden trough, inclined at an 
angle, and so arranged that a gentle stream of water flows in at 
the upper part over the plate or plates, and out at the lower. 
While this washing is going on, you of course proceed with the 
preparation of other plates; and when you have, say half a dozen, in 
the wash dish or trough, you take out the first one put in, drain for 
about a minute on blotting paper, then pour over it, as you would 
do albumen in the Fothergill process, ordinary fresh milk—if after 
the cream has been taken from it all the better, so that it is perfectly 
free from acidity. Let it remain on for about a minute, then wash 
it well off under a gentle stream of water or in the washing bath; 
drain on blotting paper, and let it dry spontaneously; or, what is 
still better and more convenient, put the plates when well drained 
into an air and light-tight box, in which is a saucer, or other con- 
venient vessel, containing an ounce or two of chloride of calcium. 
By this means the plates are more effectually dried, and are at 
the same time preserved from the noxious vapours generally 
floating in the atmosphere of the dark room. 

The exposure required, as far as I can judge from the limited 
experience I have had of them, is about the same as the two pro- 
cesses before named. 

The development is the same as in the Fothergill process, but 
is if anything more rapid. An extremely small quantity of silver 
is required, say three or four drops of a thirty-grain solution for a 
stereoscopic plate. 

There does not appear to be the slightest tendency to stains or 
fogging during development, if perfect cleanliness is observed ; 
and in this respect it has a great advantage over the other two 
processes. 

I prefer fixing with a weak solution of cyanide of potassium. 
The keeping properties of the plates can only be determined by 
experience ; but I do not see any reason why that should not be 
equal, and even superior, looking at it from a chemical point of 
view, to that of the others. 

All processes in which albumen forms a constituent of the sen- 
sitive surface are of necessity slowly acted on by actinic influence, 
besides being extremely liable to a species of spontaneous decom- 
position when kept for any length of time, especially at that season 
of the year when their services are more particularly required. 

The action of the milk on the sensitive surface I conceive to be 
this :—The phosphates and chlorides which it contains, on coming 
in contact with the minute portion of free nitrate of silver which 
is retained mechanically by the particles of iodide in the film, how- 
ever much it is washed, becomes converted into phosphate and 
chloride of silver; at the same time a small portion of casein, ren- 
dered insoluble, is precipitated in the pores of the film. 

Lam not sure also whether the sugar of milk is not retained to 

a small extent, and is useful in accelerating the development. 
On some future occasion, after a more lengthened investigation 
and experience, I may perhaps be allowed to enter more fully into 
what I believe to be the chemistry of the subject, as well as that 
of the dry processes generally. 


ee aS eee ee 
ON VARIOUS KINDS OF GLASS, WITH REFERENCE TO 
THEIR APPLICATION TO PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 
By J. A. Forrxst. 
(Continued from page 64.) 
Havine secured the pear shape and proportionate thickness, the 
“blower” re-heats it in the “ Patteson hole,” and on withdrawing it, 
it is blown out so as to still further enlarge the widest part. ‘The 
pipe is supported on an iron “stake” with a broad notch at the 
top, and the point is pressed into a recess at the end of an iron 
rod, called the “bullion socket,” and held by a lad ina low iron 
fork. The bullion socket cools and prevents the expansion of the 
little button at the end, and it also supports the end or “bottom” 


of the “piece” against the breadth, allowing the workman to com- 
plete the top or “shoulder” without making the “bottom” too 
thin. From the “bullion socket” the blower proceeds to the 
“bottoming hole’—a furnace similar to the Patteson hole, but of much 
larger dimensions. The piece is twice reheated in this furnace, 
nd blown out each time, eventually taking the shape of a globe 
uinner at one pole than the other.' A third heat is now taken, and 
1e pipe being turned out rapidly, a well known result ensues—the 
lobe is enlarged at the equator and flattened at the thin soft pole, 
nd being immediately taken from the furnace, it has the shape of 
Wg 1. It is laid across a box containing soft ashes, and an iron 
rod or “punty” having been heated at the end, and the point 
dipped into some “ glass,” it is brought by an attendant and stuck 
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to the bullion at A, the hot metal and “piece” firmly uniting. A 
short iron rod dipped in water is applied to the neck at B, and 
causes various small cracks: a blow on the pipe with the wooden 
mallet breaks the “neck” at that spot, and separates the “ piece” 
from the pipe, leaving an opening about two-and-a-half inches in 
diameter. The blower marks his number with chalk near the 
bullion—each man being paid for the number of good tables he 
makes—and his work upon the “piece” is ended. The “punty 
sticker” lifts it up by the “ punty” and carries it to the “nose 
hole,” a very small but intensely heated reverberatory furnace, 
with a small circular aperture. Here the “neck” broken from the 
pipe, and comparatively cold, is reheated, and then rolled upon a 
board to round off its sharp edges, and the “piece” is delivered to the 
“piece opener” at the “flashing furnace”’—another reverberatory 
furnace of very large dimensions, very hot, and full of flaming fuel, 
with a large circular aperture at the side, through which the whole 
piece is reheated. It is now turned round more rapidly, the first 
effect of the centrifugal force thus acquired being to flatten the 
other pole of the former globe. The rotation being continued and 
increased, and the glass more softened by the heat, the hole 
expands, and at length turns outwards asin #%y 2. The turning 
FIG. 2. 


is now carefully managed and maintained, for the glass is nearly 
melting. The “piece” continues to turn, as it were, inside out; the 
hole becomes larger, and the flange broader, and this opening con- 
tinuing to the utmost. At length it is “flashed” into a flat circular 
plate, and is taken from the “ flashing furnace” to the kiln. The 
“carrier off” has a gauntlet, ingeniously contrived of sheet tin 
and felt, to protect his hand from the heat, and in the hollow or 
bend of it is a brass bearing, well oiled, in which the “ punty”’ freely 
runs: the revolution of the “piece” is thus continued by its own 
impetus as the man walks along, until it has cooled and stiffened 
so much as not to bend. At the kiln mouth is a conical block of 
wood, with a few ashes upon the top, called a “ whimsey.” As the 
“carrier off” comes with the finished piece towards the kiln, the 
agsistant, or “sister,” as he is sometimes called, lays alarge two- 
pronged fork or “horns” across the “whimsey.” The “carrier off” 
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then rests the “bullion” upon it, the table being nearly horizontal, 
as in Fig 3; and the kilnman detaches the “ punty” with a pair of 
FIG, 3. 


SS 


shears. The assistant immediately lifts up the “horns ” with the 
“table” resting flat upon them, and passes them through a long 
narrow opening into the kiln, where it is reared and “piled” up 
upon its edge by the kilnman. There are two “ piles” in the kiln, 
and the tables are ‘‘piled” alternately to each. ‘The first rest 
against the back wall of the kiln; but after about twenty or thirty 
are together, a “drosser” is put up. This implement consists of an 
iron frame, with a projection at right angles from one end. It is 
reared up near the glass, but not touching it, and the projection 
passes over the top of the tables and rests against the wall. After 
another score or so of tables have been “piled,” a fresh “ drosser” is 
reared up, the projection also passing over the top ef the “table” 
and resting against the first “ drogser,” and so on until the “ pile” is 
completed and divided into five or six sections. Any accident 
happening between two “ drossers” is confined to that division of 
the “pile,” and further mischief is prevented. The kiln holds about 
350 to 400 tables each. 

The glass is allowed forty-eight to sixty hours for annealing: 
it is then taken from the kiln and cut in two, by a straight line, a 
few inches from the “bullion.” The “half-tables” are either 
packed in crates for sale, or cut into squares to order; in either 
case the article itself, and the use of diamonds, are too well known 
to need comment. 

In the process of annealing, crown glass acquires a slight bend, 
which unfits it for covering prints and photographs; this difficulty 
is overcome by taking the “small half” (without the “ bullion”) 
and placing it upon a perfectly flat stone in the kiln, and whenever 
it is seen to fall flat, the fire is removed, and it is allowed to 
re-auneal. 

In the course of manufacture, should the coals be impregnated 
with sulphur, it will give to the glass a milky appearance, and if 
the photograph is taken upon that side it is sure to result in a 
fogsy picture. The process of polishing lessens this liability, but 
not always. There is another difficulty in crown glass, arising 
from dust affixing itself to the outer surface while the piece is at 
the “nose hole:” this gives roughness to the surface, which the 
photographer can easily detect by passing the back of his hand 
over the plate before collodionising. Crown glass of the usual 
thickness is unsuited for photographic purposes, beyond the whole 
plate (84 by 64). 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC PIC-NIC, AND HOW WE FARED. 


Ir was arranged to take place in the holiday season just departed 
to the tomb of its predecessors. The Jadies—bless ’em—said it 
was too early in the season, and their pretty lips pouted at the 
idea of photography in connection with a pie-nic; but the gentle- 
men, like bears, only prepared their dry plates or their dark tents, 
and discoursed learnedly upon the subject of processes and appa- 
ratus the while; and so the fair creatures gave their graceful 
shoulders the usual shrug of Christian-like resignation; and while 
pitying the bad taste that could prefer the glare of a photographic 
Jens to the blink of their bonny eyes, determined to show the con- 
ceited creatures who fancied themselves so indispensable to make 
the day pass pleasantly to their fair companions, that the latter 
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could do uncommonly well without them, and, with a merry 
peal of laughter, the affair was at once definitely settled. 

Of course the usual knotty points—the relative advantages of 
pies, tarts, poultry, joints, &c.—were duly discussed, and finally 
disposed of. 

There came a wet day, and one fair young creature, filled with 
the spirit of prophecy, said “it [the day in question] was sure to 
be wet.” Then came a fine day, and “hope told a flattering tale,” 
while fear was still whispering to the anxious ear, not all unheeded, 
for April weather was “so changeable.” : 

The morn of Friday came — bedrooms were ominously dark. 
Those eager pleasure-seekers who peeped out saw a sky of whitish 
drab, gloomily monotonous in its appearance, like some photographs 
we have seen—a small mist-like rain falling cheerlessly upon the 
few passengers and vehicles, and not a glimpse of sunlight any- 
where. 

All met at the appointed place of starting. “How unlucky!” 
said one. “J think it will be fine now!” cried a more hopeful son 
of the camera. “So do I,” echoed another. But the fair prophet 
looked at the rain, and in a tone of regret, mingled perhaps with 
some slight feeling of pride in the versification of her words, said 
solemnly, ‘I told you so;—see what comes of neglect of us!” 

We started. A patch of white light stole above the horizon, but 
our Jehu still expressed foreboding fears. The patch of white 
light strengthened, widened, lengthened. Into the centre of that 
pallid patch in the drab-coloured sky came gradually a circular 
patch more decidedly white: it was—it was—THE suN! 

As we travelled on the day brightened gloriously. Shoreditech— 
with its placarded minor theatres, its costermongers, children of 
“the peoplesh,” penny-show-like photographic emporiwms, and its 
varied odours—we left behind. The quietude of Hackney stole 
upon us, and in its turn gave place to scenes more rural; and soon 
“the forest” was reached. : 

We halted, then started off in search of the picturesque, and had 
not far to go. There were trees with curved and twisted branches, 
spreading out fantastically. Before was a large pond, with weeds 
and rushes upon its rippling surface. The long and prickly bram- 
bles twisted and twined and drooped about the seemingly dry and 
withered bushes. Foliage was certainly scarce enough, but the 
utmost variety of form and texture luxuriously abounded; and pic- 
tures were seen at every turn of the head, which were as worthy 
photographing as any the brighter summer or more gorgeous 
autumn could boast—perhaps more so. 5 

We brought the ladies to the spot, unpacked our apparatus, 
pitched our tents (dark ones of course), and svon our three-legged, 
large, cyclopean round-eyed artists reared their bodiless shapes 
upon the charmingly uneven ground, and to work we went. Ina 
short time numerous plates, both wet and dry, were exposed; of 
the dry ones nothing can yet be said, but the wet ones all turned 
out very excellent negatives, as the members of the South London 
Society will acknowledge, when prints from the same are produced 
at its next meeting. 

We had with us amateur and professional photographers and 
artists; and when selecting our views or exposing the plates, we 
did not scruple to throw our individual opinions or experience into 
a heap, for any member of our little community to pick therefrom 
as much as he chose or needed. Jokes and fun abounded, although 
work progressed none the less steadily, until hunger brought both 
to a pause, and then the hampers were unpacked; and somebody 
(when taking out the crockery) rashly said something about 
exposing his plates, and, such is the force of a bad example, some- 
body else made a joke (?) about their being “dry plates;” while 
another (desperate offender!) ventured to suggest “coating our 
plates,” and the dry process being a precursor to the wet process; 
while another culprit asked if champagne were a good ewciting 
fluid? and then such a terrible shower of photographic puns fell 
upon the original offender, that I do think he must be in the agonies 
of repentance at this very hour. 

Occasionally we discovered ourselves to be objects of interest to 
rustic natives, and some impertinent frogs, and to one timid little 
dog, the property of a “tired wayfarer ;” but no intruders were at 
all offensive in their remarks or actions, and the meal came to a 
conclusion amid expressions of general satisfaction. Then we pho- 
tographed the groups around our dinner cloth, and a charming little 
picture it has made; then we had more fun, and then we took more 
pictures. Nothing happened to mar our enjoyment, although we 
had one negative spoiled by a too—too curious rustic, who went up 
to a deserted camera in which a plate was undergoing exposure, 
and, peering in through the lenses, was not discovered until he ex- 
claimed to his companions, in a tone of unqualified delight, “I sees 
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my hi;” and although one portable camera-stand would obstinately 
insist upon collapsing at the wrong time, and would not, without 
much coaxing, condescend to stand firmly ; and although one lady 
of the party did, in her confusion, cross before the just opened lens 
of the horrified operator, in the fond idea that she was taking pre- 
cisely the direction he was pointing out instead of that exactly op- 
posite. We duly adjourned for tea, and counted our gains, gloated 
over our spoils, and reached home after one of the pleasantest day’s 
excursions we have ever known,—the parting wish expressed by 
all being, “many happy returns of the day !” 

Now, this remark (quite applicable, for it is hoped that this will 
be the birthday of a series of such excursions in connexion with the 
South London Society) has induced me to pen this brief description 
of our very pleasant photographic pic-nic, in the hope that I may 
earn the thanks of many of your readers by pointing out the pos- 
sibility of so charmingly blending pleasure with purpose. 

A. H. W. 

[We have a strong suspicion that this is not the first time that 
cameras have been turned to account to cover a quiet flirtation or 
two.—ED.] 

ERS ae rea 
ON FIXING POSITIVE PROOFS. 
By MM. Dayanyez and Girarp. 
(Continued from page 83.) 
THESE observations lead to important results in their application to 
practical photography, as they point out the cause of the sulphu- 
risation of the proofs. When we take a fresh solution of hypo and 
wash a print in it, it dissolves a certain quantity of the double 
hyposulphite of soda and silver; a fresh proof immersed, a fresh 
quantity of this salt is dissolved ; and so on, until the point of satu- 
ration (with the double salt) is soon reached, which point is very 
rapidly attained when we use a solution of ten per cent. From this 
moment the bath will continue to fix, but being supersaturated with 
double salt it begins to decompose. If another proof charged with 
chloride or nitrate is immersed in the hypo, these will act as solu- 
ble salts, and will now exercise a slow, but sure. action on the dis- 
solved double salt. The double salt will be deposited both in the 
bath and in the paper, then hyposulphite of silver, and finally sul- 
phide of silver and sulphur. The hypo bath will still fiw, and will 
do so even until all the sulphur of the hyposulphite has been con- 
verted into sulphide of silver; but from the moment it is saturated 
with the double salt it will produce, both in the bath and on the 


print, a deposit of sulphurised substances, which will inevitably : 


lead to fading in the proof. 

Therefore, without in any way prejudging the practical condi- 
tions of the fixing, which will form the subject of a special article, 
we may say now that the proof, on'removal from the pressure-frame, 
ought, in the first place, to be washed in water, which, removing 
the free nitrate of silver that would otherwise go into the hypo 
bath, will thus economise it ; also, that the washing of the print in 
salted water, to convert the nitrate into chloride, is superfluous, 
because it does not at all diminish the quantity of silver brought 
in contact with the hypo, and consequently does not delay its satura- 
tion ; lastly, that the hypo bath ought not to be employed for more 
than a very limited number of proofs, the number of which will be 
determined by the strength of the bath, and consequent on the energy 
ofits solvent action on the double salt. We shall recur to this subject 
when we lay down the practical conditions of a good fixing bath, 
merely remarking now that, according to our experiments, the double 
hyposulphite of soda and silver acquires great stability in presence of 
certain salts, such as nitrate of potash, common salt, &c., which 
justifies the practice recently proposed of saturating the hypo bath 
with chloride of sodium. 

The second cause of the alteration of the fixing bath, and, asa 
consequence, of the proofs immersed in it, is due to the addition of 
certain acids to the bath—acetic acid, for instance. This practice, 
which was introduced some years ago, is very generally abandoned 
at present, and therefore calls for no special remark. A fixing bath 
so prepared according to the reaction — 

x (@) C,H,0,+8,0. NaO=—C,H,0,Na0 +80, + HO+8, 
necessarily causes a deposit of sulphur on the proofs. This deposit, 
which forms somewhat slowly, is more or less considerable, accord- 
ing to the quantity of acid added, and the simultaneous presence of 
sulphur and silver on the print necessarily leads to its fading sooner 
or later,—therefore this method ought on no account to be followed. 

After examining whether the various fixing agents employed in 
photography left any substance in the proofs capable of influencing 
their permanence, we next proceeded to examine what action these 
same fixing agents exercise upon the coloured portions. 


In a study of this nature a mere comparison between proofs of 
various hues is not sufficient ; the appreciation is, in fact, too diffi- 
cult, and rests upon differences too delicate to seize upon. Yet, in 
simply employing this mode of investigation, we observe certain 
facts which may furnish some clue. 

For instance, we know that by leaving a proof in a strong solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium it disappears entirely, in consequence of 
the whole of the coloured portion being dissolved by the fixing 
agent. On the other hand, when a proof is immersed in solution of 
ammonia, we perceive, after it is fixed, that it increases rather 
than diminishes in intensity ; and even if left a long time in con- 
tact with this fixing agent, we perceive the whites become very 
palpably tinted. Lastly, if the fixing agent employed be hyposul- 
phite of soda, no apparent change is visible under ordinary circum- 
stances. But these are only uncertain indications, and to throw 
light on this important question it must be studied from another 
point of view. 

(Lo be continued.) 


Ft bee sates 
NOTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STHREOGRAPHS. 
AMERICAN SUBJECTS. 

E. Anthony, Broadway, New York. 


WE have been favoured with three specimens of much interest, but or 
unequal merit. Firstly, there is the Horsz Sor Fat or Niacara: 
this, though a subject of unparalleled grandeur, is not executed 
with anything like the skill evinced by Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, 
in the correct illustration of falling water, which in the specimen 
under consideration looks far too solid. Secondly and thirdly, we 
have BROADWAY FROM STEWART’s, LOOKING SourH, and BROADWAY 
FROM THE AMERICAN Musrum, Looxine Norru. ‘These are two 
instantaneous views, and here our Scotch friend is certainly dis- 
tanced. ‘They are bright, clear, and sharp as a needle: even the 
figures in the immediate foreground, though evidently in active 
motion, are not blurred in the slightest degree. Both of these 
specimens are admirable, but the last-named is truly a wonderful 
production, and no less pleasing than surprising. Hundreds of 
passengers in every variety of attitude are seen traversing the 
extensive thoroughfare, with numerous omnibuses, cabs, and other 
vehicles, in the full blaze of a cloudless sun: the very gait of the 
pedestrians is distinguishable, and were the individuals depicted 
personally known to the observer, we have little doubt that 
they would. be perfectly recognisable in the photograph. The 
whole of the street on the sunny side is lined with sun blinds over 
the shops, and on the right hand a grove of leafless trees adds to 
the effect, both by contrast and by the pleasing chequered light 
caused by the shadows of the branches. This is not a “bit of a 
picture,” but a nearly perfect living reality. Few persons with 
this slide before them could resist the temptation to purchase, and 
we feel pretty safe in predicting an extensive demand for it. 
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WOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 
No. XV. 
We left Nazareth on Thursday morning. Our invalid had revived 
so much during the early part of the week that it became prac- 
ticable to effect the removal she so much desired, and we ar- 
ranged it as well as the rude means at our command would per- 
mit. We had to convey an invalid lady about twenty miles across 
a country in which roads are unknown, and a wheeled vehicle has 
not been seen since the days of the chariots of Herod. 
The conveyance we contrived was a camel litter; but, as we had 
no camel, we placed it between a couple of donkeys. They are 
small and hardy, but have an easy gait; and their little feet 
scarcely rising two inches from the ground, made no jar of the 
vehicle, but it went even more smoothly than a railway carriage. 
We formed a mournful procession too —all on horseback except 
our invalid. I say our. Alas! she is ours now; she belongs to 
all of us, as all the sainted dead belong to us — dust of our dust, 
and sharers of our immortality. We rode slowly across the valley, 
followed by the dark and tender eyes of the Nazareth women, 
who had learned to love the beautiful Christian girl from far lands, 
as they had often gazed in on her white face as she lay with the 
tent curtain thrown back. 

Over the wild rocky hills east of Nazareth, covered with a 
growth of genuine oak, apparently a fine variety of timber, though 
not large—tbrough wastes on which lilies grow in splendid profu- 
sion, down by the western base of Tabor, which is in fact a spur 
of the last decline of Lebanon, rising into a segment of a circle on 
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the plain of Esdraelon—then slowly crossing the magnificent up- 
land plain of Galilee, where once the fields of corn grew luxuriant, 
in which the disciples of the Lord made their Sabbath morning 
meal, we advanced slowly till sunset, resting frequently. Once a 
large party of Bedouins met us, but passed on respectfully and in 
silence when they learned our sad burden. So the evening came 
upon us, and with it that view which blesses human eyes as no 
other view of all the scenes this side heaven can bless. The sea 
of Galilee lay before us, in calm and glorious beauty, far down in 
its basin of emerald hills. 

That night we slept in peace, for the voice of Him who spoke 
peace to those waters was still sounding over them. Believe me, 
there is no spot on earth where that voice lingers with such sub- 
lime calm as here. All things remember it. The skies re-echo it; 
the murmur of the waves repeats it; the crumbling walls of old 
Tiberias seem to hear it. And when the stars are on the sea, and 
the voice of the winds is hushed, and the low murmur of the ripple 
forever whispering ‘‘ Peace! peace!” is the only earthly sound on 
land or in the air. Atsuch a moment, I say, believe me, there is 
no other spot of earth so near heaven; no place so fit to die in— 
so fit to go from into the green fields of the upper country — to 
pass over to the banks of the still waters. 

On Saturday night our invalid began to fail rapidly. None of 
us slept. It was a warm night—not hot; but a delicious air 
stole over the sea. The tent door was thrown open, and the side 
curtains turned back, so that the entire eastern side of her tent 
was open to the sea. The water of the lake rippled within twenty 
feet of the canvas, and the old moon, some days past the full, rose 
at midnight over the hills of Bethulia, shedding a new lustre on 
the surface of the sea. 

To stand on the shores of Genesareth and see one like her de- 
part from the land of His weary footprints into the land of His 
glory; to witness the accomplishment of the blessing on the pure 
in heart, uttered by His lips on one of those hill sides, as we saw 
one of the pure go forth to see God; to see an angel winning at 
last her wings of light—a seraph gaining at last the perfect tones 
of the songs of seraphim; to hear again, in tones of melody hither- 
to but imagined, the voice that sounded of old on the sea of 
Galilee, ‘Come unto me and I will give you rest;” to see the sea 
of life, troubled and sorrowfully clouded, grow calm, as the “ Peace, 
be still!” of His command was audible again above it: all this 
was ours, but it cannot be yours who read these lines. 

When she heard that voice at length bidding her come, there 
was a, radiance on her countenance that made it tenfold more holy 
than it had always been. She looked out on the Sea, and spoke in 
a few words of her delight at reaching this place to die; and then 
whispering in her mother’s ear words that were meant for no other 
—words that hum immortal music and comfort to a mother’s heart 
—she turned to all of us and said, “ Good bye,” as quietly as if she 
were but going across the water fora day. Then she folded her 
hands and prayed; and then her lips uttered, in low notes, the 
words of a hymn we had sung a few days ago: and then she was 
silent a brief space — and then — and then 

What was it then, oh doubtful, faithless man! who neither in 
thought nor in the flesh hast followed the footsteps of the Lord— 
what then? Think you it was a dream, a fancy, a phantasy, that, 
as we stood there silent and breathless around her couch—father, 
mother, friends, and servants—we heard a voice from heaven say- 
ing, “Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,” and yet another 
voice, “ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

She lies in the tent yonder, a statue of exceeding beauty. To- 
morrow we will bury her. ‘The people of the town of Tiberias — 
Jews, Christians, and Turks—have been very kind, and have 
offered all the attention their poverty enables them todo. The 
Jewish Rabbi-in-chief proffered a burial-place among the dead of 
his kindred; and the Greek priest came after him to say that his 
people would not object that this our beautiful clay should lie 
among dust that rested in their faith. But we have chosen a spot 
on the hill side above the sea, where she can lie and moulder in the 
dust, for she expressly forbade her parents to move her from holy 
soil; and here, in the resurrection, among the dead of ancient days, 
who heard not the voice of the Master when He spoke in earthly 
tone, reproaching with her holy face the men of Bethsaida and 
Capernaum, our child will stand up an angel. 

I close this my last letter from the Hast in the saddest yet the 
holiest evening I ever experienced. I have no heart to pursue my 
pilgrimage any farther. Bowed down with the weight of grief, I 
feel the solemn truth of the words of the Preacher, “ Vanity of 
vanities: all is vanity.” ‘To-morrow for England and home! 

Diet: 


Aectings of Societies, 


LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Ay ordinary general meeting of this society was held on Tuesday, the 
8rd inst.,—Roger Fenton, Esq., M.A., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Martone remarked upon the unexpected conclusion at the last 
meeting of the discussion upon the collodion report and Mr. Hardwich’s 
paper. 

The Crarrman suggested that Mr. Malone could give notice of motion 
to re-open the discussion ; and later in the evening the following resolution 
was moved by Mr. Mayall, seconded by Mr. Malone, and duly put and 
carried :—‘‘ That this meeting recommend the council to re-open the dis- 
cussion on the Report of the Collodion Committee, and on Mr. Hardwich’s 
paper on collodion, at the next meeting in May, 1860.” 

Messrs. A. Marton & Co. exhibited two cases for keeping paper a long 
time after it had been sensitised. 

Mr. Saapzour exhibited an effective arrangement, adapted to one of 
Melhuish’s metal cameras, for exposing and closing two or four lenses 
simultaneously in the shortest possible time, for instantaneous pictures. 
He went through a description of the apparatus, which, though simple 
and easily described with the apparatus in hand, would require diagrams 
to make our report effective. 

The Srcrerary then proceeded to read Mr. Sutton’s 


Description of the Panoramic Lens. 


Iregret that I cannot be present at tle discussion on the panoramic 
lens, but Mr. Cox will show you some apparatus, and explain how to 
use it. 

The No. 2 lens and camera for pictures 7 X 3 can be carried in the 
coat pocket. The little pictures taken with this instrument and printed 
upon albumenised paper are very pretty, and the details very fine and 
elaborate. It is suitable for taking most interesting little views of skies 
and waves instantaneously with the large stop. Artists who travel for 
the illustrated journals would find it convenient to use this camera, and 
take their pictures upon dry collodionised sheets of mica, a hundred of 
which would occupy but little space in their pocket. I cannot promise 
that the negatives would be so perfect as those upon glass, but they 
would be of great use to wood engravers. 

The No. 4 apparatus for pictures 15 x 6 is very suitable for amateurs 
who work with the wet collodion process in a narrow tent. As the 
curved glasses are expensive, I should advise not to take more than six 
for an ordinary trip. All negatives which are not absolutely first-rate 
may be removed from the glass by the following simple process: — Dry 
and varnish the negative with spirit varnish, then apply to the film a 
damped sheet of gummed paper. Let this get dry spontaneously, then put 
it into water and peel it off the glass. In this way you have a paper 
negative of the subject you wish to preserve, and a clean glass for 
another attempt. I fancy no one would dream of transposing a, first-rate 
negative. 

The best lens for paper pictures is that which I call No.6. This is 4 
inches diameter, and 13 inches focal length. The focus being so long in 
proportion to its diameter, it will not work so quick as the other lenses. 
This lens will cover half a sheet of Canson-paper, or even 25 X 10 inches, 
if the paper is large enough. With a 4-inch central stop it admits a 
8th-inch pencil upon the front lens. With a high-view lens, 12 inches 
‘ocus and Sths stop, a paper negative can be taken in full sunshine in 
hree minutes, or less. The time of exposure being the same with the 
No. 6 panoramic lens, it follows that paper negatives 25 X 10 can be 
‘aken in three minutes ; that is, in the same time as ordinary paper nega- 
ives 8 X 6. 

I strongly recommend the No. 6 lens and the paper processes to the 
notice of amateurs. Hitherto the collodionists have had the laugh 
against the paper men, but now the paper men can turn the tables upon 
he collodionists, which the latter are afraid of venturing; even upon a 
No. 4 panoramic, and contenting themselves with 9 x 7 flat pictures, 
and an angle of 35°, the paper operators can produce grand panoramic 
pictures, accounts of which wou d fill the newspapers next year, while 
he 9 X 7 bits of collodion would be treated as mere repetitions of what 
hag been done before equally well. The panoramic lens is a grand 
opportunity for paper work, and it introduces no new difficulties what- 
ever; in fact, the time of exposure is reduced. ; : 

In definition and perfect achromatism the panoramic Jens is un- 
surpassed. All along the horizontal line of a view embracing 120° the 
definition is as good as it is in the centre of the best flat picture. If in 
any case it should fail at the sides of the picture, that could only he 
attributed either to an inaccuracy in the radius of the curved glasses or 
in the centering or mounting of the lens. Such an accident ought never 
to occur now that we have got things into good working order. | ; 

No focussing is required. All objects upon the horizontal line are in 
focus which are situated between a certain distance from the lens and an 
infinite distance from it. That certain distance depends upon the focal 
lencth of the lens and the size of the stop. If we call that distance the 
“ focal depth of the lens,” then the focal depth of the No. 4 lens with a 
small stop is about 30 feet, and the focal depth of the No, 2 lens 15 feet. 
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The shorter the focus the greater the focal depth. I have never found 
the use of focussing in any view-lens, and I worked for two years almost 
daily without altering the focus of my lens. The smallest stop was the 
remedy for all optical as well as for some chemical difficulties. If 
every one agreed with me, and had thought the matter over as much as 
T have, we should hear no more of the double-bodied sliding and folding 
view-cameras, or of any of the complicated contrivances for focussing ; 
nothing would be seen out of doors but the single folding camera, which 
came out soon after the discovery of photography, and the panoramic 
camera which we are now discussing. My advice is to focus for an ex- 
tremely distant object in the centre of the picture, and fix the lens at 
that. If any very near object is refractory, humour it with the smallest 
stop. An object must be very close indeed if that does not make it 
sharp with a short-focus lens. 

The mode of coating a curved glass 15 X 6 is as follows:— 

You hold the glass with its convex side towards you, and begin by 
pouring the collodion upon one end. 

You then gradually elevate the coated end and lower the other, letting 
the pool of collodion flow towards the middle, until half the plate is 
coated. 

You continue in this way until the whole of the plate is coated, and 
then you pour off the surplus collodion into the bottle. 

In developing the picture you pour on the developer in exactly the 
same way, only rather quicker, and you let the developer flow back- 
wards and forwards from one end of the glass to the other, until all the 
details are fully out, and the proper intensity obtained. The left hand 
should be protected from stains by wearing an india-rubber gauntlet, 
and a sheet of thin gutta percha should be tied over the sleeve of the 
left arm. 

Any collodion will do in cold weather; but I have no doubt that, when 
the hot weather comes, alcoholic collodion will be indispensable to 
success. 

In sun-printing the pressure-frame must be turned twice during the 
exposure, and it is the trouble of doing this which constitutes the chief 
and, in fact, only drawback to panoramic photography. I foresee that, 
with many persons, this will be a fatal objection, although-others may 
make light of it. He who can get a good negative will probably make 
little difficulty of the printing. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no one should attempt to work 
with collodion upon curved glasses unless he is sure that his chemicals 
are in good order. The object is not to experiment, but to take pictures. 
Flat plates are better for experiments, because if they get broken there is 
less harm done. Anxious as I am to see the panoramic lens come into 
general use, I do not desire to see it at first in any other hands than the 
most experienced. Until a few first-rate photographers have tried the 
lens, and expressed their opinion of it and exhibited specimens, I do not 
care much to see it in the hands of the inexperienced. Better make sure 
work, and go on slowly at first. But panoramic photography is a new 
field, in which those who first sueceed will carry off the highest prizes. 


The Srcrerary then read a paper from Mr. Sutton On Panoramic and 
Plane Perspective. [See page 109.] 

The Cuarrman called upon Mr. Cox to explain the construction of the 
camera. 

Mr. Cox stated that he had not the slightest idea that he should have 
been called upon; and although he found that Mr. Sutton had forwarded 
an intimation to the Society that he (Mr. Cox) would explain the details 
of the apparatus, he had not forwarded a like intimation to him. He 
therefore hoped to be excused if his description was not so full and clear 
as it would have been had he been prepared. He then explained the 
use of an instrument for holding the bent glass, which was a clamp 
adapted to the bent form of plate. There was the dark slide of the camera 
just like an ordinary glass slide, excepting that it was curved in the form 
of the segment of a circle. There was a pressure-frame which required 
to be turned occasionally partly round towards the sunlight, but not 
when printing with diffused light. The camera, with regard to the 
focussing, was rather in contradiction to the terms of Mr. Sutton’s com- 
munication. There was a slight focussing arrangement, but which was 
only a simple convenience to the manufacturer. He found that it was 
impossible to make a camera so exact that the focus should be true 
without there was some means of adjusting it. Nomechanic could work so 
closely as to get the correct focus in the first instance, but once obtained, 
it served for ever. Mr. Cox proceeded to coat one of the bent plates by 
holding one end of the segment much below the other end, which he 
held by the left-hand corner ; he then poured the collodion along the edge 
of the lower end, and afterwards gradually reverged the position of the 
ends, allowing the collodion by its gravitation to flow over the whole 
plate, until it run off at the other end of the plate, which had thus become 
the lowest end. He then stated that, after immersion in the curved bath 
and exposure in the camera, the development would be conducted in 
precisely the same manner. He then proceeded to describe the camera 
and lens, and said the focus was seven Inches and an eighth, for which 
the glass was curved. As for an object at 150 feet, he did not find at a 
distance of 150 feet (and that was as far as in the London atmosphere he 
had been enabled to obtain a focus) that, with a half-inch aperture, there 
was any perceptible difference in the focus. Using the three-quarter 
inch aperture, he did not find any perceptible difference in three-quarters 


of amile. He had a lens with a stop giving an aperture of half an inch, 
and that he found would give a sharp definition at a distance of forty 
feet, and at a distance of a quarter of a mile. With a half inch stop and 
7%-inch focus from forty feet to a quarter of a mile, there was no differ- 
ence in the focus of the lens. There were two fans placed in front of the 
central aperture, and the object was to shut out the oblique rays from 
the central aperture; thus when the light was directly in front of the 
lens it passed straight through, but when the light was at the side of the 
lens it went through the side, the fan cutting it off from the centre. If 
it were merely a circular hole the centre of the picture would receive 
much more light, and would be solarised before the edge. By using the 
fan-like stop, whether the principle be right or wrong, the object would 
be effected. 

Mr. Mayatr said, they had had a comic English grammar, a comic 
History of England, and now the photographic world was to be treated 
with a comic camera—a camera constructed upon principles which 
utterly ignored all focussing. He did not know whether Mr. Cox’s ex- 
planation elucidated the subject. At all events, it was but the reproduc- 
tion of a very old camera, produced in Paris by M. Martin in 1845, and 
made by Messrs. Schiertz. The difference between M. Martin’s camera and 
the camera of Mr. Sutton was, that M. Martin’s was made with an achro- 
matic lens, to be focussed, though not on the usual flat plate. However, 
M. Martin did succeed tolerably well; and it might be remembered that 
at that time they had only daguerreotype plates to deal with. He at- 
tempted, and in some measure successfully, to make curved plate-holders, 
to counteract the aberration of his lens. His lens turned on an axis, 
so as to present the strongest portion of the light to the plate at the 
different parts; however, it never ended in anything more than some 
preliminary experiments, worked out by a camera something like the 
one before the meeting. There was no doubt that for some purposes 
hat camera might be of considerable use, but for the working of collodion 
on glass it appeared to him to be of very little use to the photographic 
world, as he did not imagine any extraordinary definition could be ob- 
ained with that form of lens. He had not been able quite to follow the 
Secretary in reading the paper, and he did not know exactly the prin- 
ciple upon which it was founded. At all events, they ought not to ignore 
he labours of previous discoverers, who had considerably aided the 
present workers. He saw Mr. Malone was present, and he had no doubt 
that he might recollect M. Martin’s camera. From about 1845 to 1850 
M. Martin was engaged with his panoramic camera, and Messrs. Schiertz 
made it. It was worth while to have that fact recorded. Then they had 
he liquid lenses made by Mr, Archer; and he thought he had had the 
pleasure of seeing Dr. Diamond working with one, and therefore that 
part of the subject was not new. All that was new was the calculation 
of curves. He (Mr. Mayall) came to the meeting expecting another 
kind of subject to be upon the tapis, which seemed to be quashed. It 
appeared to him that there had arisen in this country, as well as in 
others, since 1851, a system of reproducing the ideas of others ; and, while 
upon the subject, he would mention that there was an inyention which 
went by the name of Woodward’scamera. In 1843, while he (Mr. Mayall) 
was in New York, Mr. Johnson, who was known in this country as a 
very clever daguerreotypist, bought and sold a reflecting camera, and 
had at that time a camera almost entirely in construction the same as 
the Woodward solar camera. He (Mr. Mayall) rose with the desire 
that some of the early men should not be forgotten in these repro- 
ductions; and he thought that the Society should not lend its 
countenance and influence in putting forward inventions that had been 
more effectively done years ago. 

Mr. Matone was glad Mr. Mayall had spoken first, and he would state 
that M. Martin’s camera gave better results than the one produced to the 
meeting. Mr. Malone had looked with anxiety at the specimens, because 
he had noticed the self-sufficient style of the papers put forth by the in- 
ventor of the lens, which photographers had better disclaim ; for, unless 
the results produced were better than the present, he could not expect that 
the Society, or any amateurs of distinction or otherwise, would take up 
an instrument which, by the results shown, yielded inferior productions. 
As Mr. Mayall had said, the lens in M. Martin’s camera was corrected and 
arranged for focussing, and here there was no focus. In M. Martin’s ca- 
mera there was a distinct focus to be obtained; and the traversing lens 
had a peculiar diaphragm arranged behind in the form of a slit, so that 
as the lens was turned towards one part of the view the image passed 
through a slit and fell upon that part of the plate which was opposite the 
slit; then, as the lens turned round, the light impinged upon other parts 
of the plate, and the first parts were covered up, so that these very in- 
genious arrangements gave them the means of getting a sharp picture, 
which certainly appeared to be impossible by Mr. Sutton’s arrangement. 
There is a little ingenuity in Mr. Sutton’s arrangement; but the final result 
is inferior to that obtained by the other method, and for that reason, as 
practical men, the meeting could not for a moment entertain Mr. Sutton’s 
camera, which was merely an ingenious contrivance that would have been 
applauded in the first days of photography, but which did not deserve any 
praise at present—at all events, not that flattering account which the 
author gaye of it. 

Mr. Suapzoxr came forward in a new character, ¢.¢. as a defender of Mr. 
Sutton—how he might have deserved it was another question. Mr. Shad- 
bolt came forward as defender, because he thought there were quite 
enough objections inherent in the apparatus before them without attribu- 
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ting objectionable matters to him which he did not claim. With regard 
to the matters put forward by Mr. Mayall and Mr. Malone, they were 
really so extremely prolifie in that direction, that it would be difficult to 
answer them in one evening, therefore he would speak of the lens before 
them. He regretted especially that so many assertions had been made 
without any proofs being given. First of all, he took a memorandum of 
Mr. Sutton’s statement, to the effect that focussing with his lens was not 
necessary. He (Mr. Shadbolt) believed that any one who had paid the 
slightest attention to optical matters would at once see that the statement 
of focussing, not being necessary, translated into plain language, meant 
that he could not focus at all. With regard to Mr. Mayall’s observation 
that no novelty was produced, he thought that was an error into which 
Mr. Mayall had fallen, from not haying examined the lens. It was de- 
pendent upon this principle that a sphere of glass containing a sphere 
of distilled water should be so arranged that the two combined should 
be achromatised, and that, consequently, for a spherical surface, and for 
a spherical surface only, it would have a focus for a distant object—an 
absolute solar focus for objects at a long distance. Now, unfoitunately, 
as the bulk of objects photographers had to delineate did not stand at so 
long a distance, the bulk of terrestial objects were absolutely out of focus. 
But, again, it must be remarked that they had not in Mr. Sutton’s case 
a sphere but part of a cylinder to work upon. ‘The remarks made about 
ignoring focussing altogether resolved themselves into the self-evident 
fact, that the camera was not adapted for it. He very much regretted that 
the matter had not been made more tangible than it appeared, for he 
confessed that, two years since, he believed a panoramic camera a po 
bility, in consequence of having seen that very camera of M. Martin 
The gentlemen stated that it was owing to the perfection of the lens that 
M. Martin was enabled to get a comparatively sharp picture; but he (Mr. 
Shadbolt) thought that that was an error, and that Mr. Suttcn’s camera 
would produce a picture as sharp as that of M. Martin’s, provided the 
plate was arranged in the same way. M. Martin’s did not describe a part 
of a circle, though a curve, but had an adjustment by which he could 
accommodate the daguerreotype plate to the focus of the object immedi- 
ately under inspection at the moment: he had a means of arrangement 
by which a part of the plate should be a little nearer or distant from 
the lens, and it was in consequence of that that he was enabled to get a 
something approximating to a sharp picture all over. He (Mr. Shadbolt) 
took some pains to examine the negative from which the picture before 
the meeting was produced. The negative was in Mr. Cox’s shop. 

Mr. Cox explained that that was another negative of the same subject. 

Mr. Sappour stated that, on examining that negative, he was prepared, 
and expected, and hoped to be able to admit that it afforded a tolerably sharp 
picture ; but, so far from that being the case, he only found about one- 
third tolerably sharp, and two sides of the picture absolutely out of focus. 
There was absolutely no correction for spherical aberration, with the single 
exception of reducing the uperture. The stop which had been exhibited 
was both a novelty and highly ingenious, and did certainly so adjust the 
light that the oblique rays were equal to the direct rays. Although 
Mr. Mayall had stated that there was nothing new, that was something 
which had really never before been brought before the public; and he thought 
that Mr. Mayall would, upon examination, absolutely admit that the lens 
was new. But then the question was not only as to its novelty, but also as 
to its applicability. With regard to some of the objections to the camera, 
they must not criticise too closely the assertions made by Mr. Sutton, who 


evidently was not a man w 
his own project; and altho 


10 looked with an eye too unfavcurably towards 
ugh he did occasionally, and perhaps uncon- 


sciously, use hyperbolical language, and said t 
flat surfaces produced hideous caricatures, and 
to take a panoramic perspective, you must ta 


rat pictures delineated upon 
then went on to argue that, 
ke it upon a curved surface, 


yet how did he prove that? He says that, on taking a row of houses 
exactly identical with each other, but in the form of a crescent—taking 
them in his camera, afterwards printing them, and spreading the print 
out flat, it would be mistaken for a straight-built row of houses. Now, 
entre eux, he (Mr. Shadbolt) believed Mr, Sutton had actually found that 
out from an article in lux British JouRNAL oF Purotocrapny, written by 
Mr. Grubb, in which he pointed that out, and more than that, viz., that in 
taking a picture of a long row of flat houses, by means of a panoramic lens, 
you would have a plate, when opened out, with all the horizontal lines 
curved towards the extremities. It was quite clear that if they observed 
horizontal buildings they did not sce curved lines, but absolutely straight 
ones—that could not be questioned ; so, under the circumstances, Mr. Sut- 
ton said that before he could tell what he had got he wanted toinquire what 
lens it was taken by, which reminded him (Mr. Shadbolt) of the schoolboy 
who delineated something upon his slate, and wrote beneath that some- 
thing “this is a house.” With regard to the objections to the use of the 
lens, he thought the curved glass was its greatest drawback, as it could 
not always be obtained with the exact curve. With regard to the mani- 
pulatory details they might be more troublesome, but if they produced 
better results there were plenty of resolute men who would successfully 
grapple with all manipulatory difficulties. He thought it did not succeed 
so well as the ordinary camera, especially in the focussing. 

Mr, Martone thought Mr. Shadbolt was as facetious as the author of 
the paper, and that he gave up the points which he rose to defend. M. 
Martin’s camera had at the back of the plate-holder a series of screws by 
which he could adjust, almost at will, the daguerreotype plate, and 
focussing with a slip of glass, and then putting the screws against the 


glass in such a manner that he was sure he had got the focus of one por- 
tion of the segment, he then went on to the next segment, and so he 
insured a focus which Mr. Sutton’s utterly failed to get. He admitted 
the novelty in the diaphragm, and gave great praise to it, but Martin’s 
arrangement was better. 

Mr. Hearn stated that he had but a very few remarks to make, simply 
because he so completely and entirely comcided with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the previous speakers. With Mr. Shadbolt himself he en- 
tirely agreed, not only in his present remarks, but in those expressed in 
the March number of the Brirish JournsL or Puorograrny. He 
could not help acknowledging the impartial manner in which Mr. 
Shadbolt had discussed this question, and he (Mr. Heath) only wished 
that every one present would be equally judicious. Myr. Shadbolt 
was an old member of the society, and his opinions were very much 
esteemed. With respect to the camera he (Mr. Heath) really did not 
see any advantage at all; and, looking at the curved glasses for the 
image, the curved printing frame, and he was ‘‘ going” to say the round- 
about way of accomplishing that which was best accomplished in the 
straightforward way (and which was the better way in all matters of 
life), he had looked at all these matters as decided disadvantages. Look- 
ing at the pictures exhibited, looking at the negative at the last meeting, 
and recollecting Mr. Sutton’s trumpet notes heralding his production, he 
(Mr. Heath) was much struck with the complete want of definition. That 
Mr. Sutton had produced an ingenious thing was beyond all question, 
but no person could venture for a moment to compare it for efficiency 
with the ordinary productions. 

Mr. Hueurs observed that there was one peculiarity of the camera 
which appeared to have escaped the notice of the gentlemen who had 
spoken of it. In testing its capabilities one should put it through the 
various positions in which it was likely to be used. Landscapes were not 
invariably taken with a view to lateral effect, and lateral effect-was the 
sole point for which Mr. Sutton intended the large angle of vision; but in 
practice there was as much vertical as lateral effect requisite, and how was 
he to treat that camera with reference to vertical effect? If Mr. Sutton 
had abandoned the portion of a cylinder, and made his plate hemispheri- 
eal, he would have been consistent. Supposing he had to take a church 
with a spire, probably the camera would be turned up at right angles 
to its usual position, then what sort of a picture would be obtained? and 
yet without that, which was the only way of getting over the difficulty, 
the spire would be in nubibus. Mr. Shadbolt had stated that if the results 
were superior to those usually produced, the manipulatory details would 
e got over; but looking at the pictures produced he (Mr. Hughes) 
thought it very difficult to come to the conclusion that they ever could 
be superior—at present they were decidedly inferior. There was none of 
that two-eyed effect, having a large angle of vision. Purposely waiving 
he point as to the superior definition altogether, he remarked that 
hey had had the curiosities of literature, the cuviosities of science, and 
when the curiosities of photography came to be considered, that camera 
must occupy a very distinguished place. 
Mr. Le Neve Fosrer had looked at the pictures and ascertained the re- 
markable want of definition, although Mr. Sutton appeared to think tha 
here was a great deal of definition. He (Mr. Le Neve Foster) found Mr. 
Sutton writing in his paper these words :—‘ J have never found the use of 
focussing in any view lens’’—which passage was incomprehensible. Mr. 


Sutton also said, “and I have worked for two years almost daily withou 
altering the focus of my view lens.” 
Mr. Supa 


Mr. Mavyaur believed Sir William Newton was not present, but that 
picture entirely coincided with Sir William’s conditions. He (Mr. Mayall) 
had not a doubt that, artistically speaking, apart from photography alto- 
gether, the picture exhibited was extremely artistic, the lens appeared to 
be an imitation of the human eye as far as he could see at the present 
moment; but the discussion about the lens had not put it in any better 
position. It would only serve the conditions of those artists who said that 
there was nothing artistic in photography ; and let such an artist purchase 
one of those pictures, and he would find that he had his ideas wrought out. 
If they fixed their eye on any single object in the room, that object would 
be seen with distinctness, but every ohject around would gradually shade 
off; therefore all the value of the camera was to gratify those gentlemen 
who, up to the present time, did not admire sharp pictures, but who, like 
their distinguished member, Sir William Newton, were very fond ofhaving 
only the central point sharp. : 

My. Exror did not know whether Mr. Sutton’s other lens was in the 
room, the triplet, which was experimented upon by Messrs. Ross 
some years ago, and proyed by them to be a total failure. 

Mr. Cox thought there was some misunderstanding when gentlemen 
stated that there was no focus at all; for it would be remembered that he 
had stated that at a distance of about thirty or forty feet to about a quarter- 
of-a-mile there was no preceptible difference in the focus, and it could 
not be denied, if they took the cottage in a picture he then produced, that 
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that cottage was sharp, and the distant object was sharp, or he did not 
know what sharpness meant. It would be understood that the picture 
was a developed print—not an albumenised picture. If they altered 
the focus of the lens nothing would be sharp, because it acted upon the 
principle that from the centre of the lens to the centre of the plate must 
be a given distance. The pictures then in the hands of the Chairman 
proved what the lens would do. The first one was taken in Christmas 
week, which was not precisely the weather for photography. 

Mr. Manone stated that it was not usual to reply upon the final speaker 
to a question, but when he produced another picture and argued upon it, 
he must ask to see it, and after seeing it he must be permitted to state 
that there was a point in it of greater sharpness in the centre than the 
others; but he maintained that the greater part of the picture was 
absolutely without definition, and the real question was, not whether any 
one point was defined, but whether the whole picture was good? The 
consequence was that the picture, taken as a whole, was a failure, and a 
decided failure as compared with Martin’s productions. 

The Secrerary then read a paper by Mr. J. Wyard, On the Production 
of Photographic Pictures on Glass or Porcelain, by enabling them to be burned 
in—of which we give the following abstract :—The author effects his object 
by covering the porcelain or glass plate, first slightly warmed, with a 
solution of gelatine, gum arabic, and bichromate of potash, to which are 
added a few drops of honey syrup. The film is dried by the fire, and ex- 
posed to the light under a positive photograph for a few minutes in good 
sunshine. ‘The ceramic colour, finely ground, is then applied to the sur- 
face of the film by means of a cotton pad, when it will be found that 
colour will adhere only to the unsunned parts of the film, forming on it a 
positive representation of the photograph to be copied. The film is then 
washed with alcohol, to which a small quantity of dilute nitric acid has 
been added, and when the brown colour of the changed or sunned portion 
of the bichromate film disappears, the plate is washed with pure alcohol 
and dried rapidly. A flux is then applied follows :—A. solution of 
Canada balsam in spirits of turpentine is poured over the plate, which is 
then dried by heat, and the flux, consisting of borax and glass, or borax, 
glass, and lead ground fine with water on a slab and dried, is applied 
evenly by means of a cotton pad tied up in very soft and flexible leather. 
The plate should be glazed prior to the application of the film.* 

Mr. Mayann thought he could add some information upon the subject, 
haying been engaged in about 1850 upon the subject of transfer. After 
the collcdion was invented he went to see his friend Dr. Diamond, who 
was at that time developing his pictures with the protonitrate of iron 
producing great metallic lustre, and the idea struck him (Mr. Mayall) that 
if they could be transferred to cameos in some simple manner they would 
be extremely valuable. He set to work to try to transfer them to porcelain 
or glass. He took some twelve or fourteen portraits of various sizes; 
he washed over the surface of the collodion with a weak solution of gum, 
and then pressed down the enamelled glass upon the gum, and let them 
stay in contact for a short time He then dragged the two apart, and 
in that way transferred the collodion to the piece of glass which had 
been made expressly for the purpose, so that with a very slight heating 
in the mufile-furnace it would melt in. He then placed a very thin film of 
microscopical glass upon it, and passed it into the mufile-furnace: some- 
times it melted the whole thing down into the glass, and sometimes he 
lost the image entirely, but when the process was carefully done the 
image of the photograph was melted in between the very thin glass over it 
and the very soft ductile glass under it, and was thus rendered impervious 
to the atmosphere and to scratching. He knew that there were now in 
the possession of Her Majesty a number of pictures that he did at that 
time: Thena M, Andrew Bulot having heard that he had done a number 
of things, came over from Paris and waited upon him (Mr. Mayall), who had 
been trying experiments with collodion excited by the iodide and bromide 
of cadmium. He (Mr. Mayall) also had an interview in London with Mr. 
Minton, of the Potteries, om the subject, with the intention of transferring 
copies of the old masters to vases, and to plates, and a number of things of 
that kind: however they were very busy, and he (Mr. Mayall) was similarly 
situated, and it came to nothing. He believed, M. Andrew Bulot took 
out a patent fora provess which he introduced into this country, but he was 
obliged to make*somé arrangement with him (Mr. Mayall),as he had 
done the same thing before, and he was to haye had some benefit; but he 
knew that, after he had advanced 'a:considerable sum cf money, the party 
disappeared and the process with it, and there was an end of the matter. 
It was quite as well that it should be known that processes of that kind 
were to be done, and it was astonishing what an extraordinary heat even 
positive collodion would stand in tl inary muffle-furnace, and if it 
were covered with a thin gla co x a large amount of lead, an 
ordinary photograph would produce almost the appearance of enamel. 
He was quite sure there was great value in the process, and hoped some 
gentleman would carry it out. He thought M. Bulot’s patent was dated in 
1851 or 1852. ‘If he had been aware of the paper being read he would 
have brought a handful of specimens. 

M. Jouserr had listened with great pleasure. He was now engaged 
upon a patent process for burning photographs in glass and china in 
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* We would draw the attention of those of our readers who have an opportunity of 
isiting the rooms of the Society of Arts,’Adelphi, London, to spe pimens of the processes 

Ir. Wyard and M, Joubert, now on view at the socicty’s on, being numbers 
144 and 143 in the catalogue. Judging from the large enamel of The ud of Our 
Saviowr, we should say that M. Joubert was far in adyance of My. Wyard in the perfec- 
tion of his manipulation.—ED. 


colours. Mr. Mayall’s statements were interesting, but they only related 
to one colour. M. Bulot’s patent could not come to any good, because he 
had not found out the means of applying different colours, which of course 
could only be obtained by processes different from the collodion process. 
His own process was only recently patented, and not specified, therefore 
he would be excused if he did not divulge it; but he would say that he 
did not use any collodion at all—it was a very different mode altogether : 
it was, as it were, grafted upon another process. He was under a 
promise to the society which, he regretted to say, had not yet been 
fulfilled, of presenting to the society a number of specimens, There 
had been some difficulty in the mechanical part of the mamipula- 
tion which had been kindly alluded to in the last number of the Journal ; 
but he had done some even that very day, and had been engaged upon it 
constantly. He had been in great hopes that they would have been pre- 
sented in April, but he would confidently say that they should be presented 
in May. He (M. Joubert) then exhibited two specimens of his new pro- 
cess, which were very beautifully burned in without any glass aboye the 
surface. 
Mr. Mavarn had forgotten to say, that not only did 
with a variety of colours, but with a variety of backgrounds. An ordinary 
photograph fixed upon a rich ruby glass gave a very beautiful effect. He 
ground some specimens of twelve or fourteen kinds of coloured glass into 
impalpable powder; and with the impalpable colour they coloured the por- 
traits, and then put the thin film upon them, and passed them into the fur- 
nace. Very extraordinary results were obtained; for in some cases where 
the cheeks were putin red they came out green, and in other cases blue, by 
some strange property in the silicate. It was extremely uncertain whether 
alady painted in most beautifully did not come out a greenamoor or @ 
blackamoor, though it did sometimes happen that the ground glass came 
out the same colours as were putin. If any gentleman of sufficient standing 
as a scientific man would seriously take up the subject, he (Mr. Mayall) 
would give him a drawerfull of results to assist him. There was something 
more in it than was at present fancied, and there was no doubt the sili- 
cates of some of the metals must be used in the shape of pigments, and 
perhaps they ought to be slightly more fusible than the glass itself. 
Without knowing anything of M. Joubert’s process, he would suggest the 
use of the more easily fused silicates for the higher lights, the less fusi- 
ble for the middle tints, and still less fusible for shadows. He was very 
glad that something had come before the society, Gentlemen must be 
very careful in steering clear of a patent already in existence, although 
he (Mr. Mayall) thought M. Bulot’s had about expired. By using 
silicates for pigments a variety of colours would be produced, highly in- 
teresting to ceramic art. 
Mr. Manoxe asked Mr. Mayall to pardon him for reminding that 
gentleman that he (Mr. Malone) was the first person that ever attempted 
to burn photographs into materials. 
Mr. Mayann begged Mr. Malone’s pardon, and recollected seeing his 
specification. 
Mr. Manon stated, with regard to heating a picture, that it was found 
that silver pictures, when in contact with substances with which they 
combined, gave a faint or feeble picture. It was also very clear that, if 
chromium, and things of that kind, were used, instead of silver, there 
would be no difficulty in procuring an intense picture. His object had 
been to make negatives upon porcelain; and it would be seen that, if it 
could be done upon porcelain, it could be done more easily upon glass, 
because in that there was a silicate of potash, more easily combined. Ifa 
galé of chromium were used, instead of a salt of silver, a red picture would 
be produced; but nobody would look at their portrait entirely in red: 
moreover, the portraits of chromium did not yield equal delicacy with 
that of the silver process. Long since pictures by means of chromium 
salts had been produced in Pa: His experiments were interrupted 
by not being able to get porcelain in thin slabs. He spent some days at 
Mx. Minton’s, vainly endeavouring to get him to procure some thin s abs 
of porcelain by means of his hydraulic pressing apparatus. Mr. Minton 
was so busy at the time, making the compressed tiles, that he could not 
take the matter up, saying he did not think it was feasible, and endea- 
youred to discourage him; but he (Mz. Malone) did not give it up, but 
went, after the exhibition of 1851, to Sevres, and, strange enough, there 
met Mr. Minton, who recognised him. Mr. Minton, guessing the object 
of his visit, said:— ‘Oh! Mr. Malone wants to burn photographic por- 
traits on porcelain, but it cannot be done.” Mons. Ebelmen had pre- 
viously privately said it could, and offered to place the Government 
establishment of Sevres at his disposal. He mentioned this to show 
that there was something tobe done. If it were asked why it was not 
done, it would have to be remembered that about that time there were poli- 
tical changes in France, and that both Mons. Ebelmen and Mr. Minton had 
died since then, and that was the r n the experiments had ceased. 
The first thing was to procure the biscuit porcelain translucent, and yet 
retaining porosity, so that a metallic solution could penetrate it, destroy 
the albumen, or whatever else it was put in with, and then oxidate it. 
The silver picture was so faint, that recourse must be had to chromium and 
manganese, and then the picture was not so delicate ; still it was quite 
clear that good pictures could be at once burnt into thin slabs of porce- 
lain. . His proposition was to take a solid slab of perfectly homogeneous 
porcelain, and then to saw that slab through. M. Ebelmen said 7 
was practical, Mr. Minton said it was not—that it would be full of holes 
and other imperfections; and so it was—at least that which was made 
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in this country. As Mr. Mayall was anxious that merit should go where 
it was due, he (Mr. Malone), when seeking for a‘ small share, could not 
be asking for too much. 

M. Jouserr remarked that what had been said by Mr. Mayall and My. 
Malone only showed that for a number of years attempts had been made 
to transfer photographs, but that no one had ever taken up the subject of 
treating them in different colours, except that which the medium on which 
the photograph was made could produce, and for the reason, that it was 
only recently that the means had been found of using any given colour, 
and in that was the very medium for which he had taken out his patent : it 
was for transferring them in any colour, or with two or three colours in 
any picture, which no photographer had attempted to do. The process 
which Mr. Mayall had described could only produce one colour, and that 
the colour of the photograph. 

A Memper: Mr. Malone said it was necessary to have tiles of that 
very complicated manufacture. He (the speaker) had had the pleasure 
of seeing lately very beautiful specimens of M. Joubert’s burned into the 
common glazed Minton tile, quite perfect in form and colour, in red, 
yellow, brown, green, aud indeed there was no limit to the colour, 
which was the great desideratum of the present day. The burning wag 
perfectly genuine, and there was no attempt at putting a film upon it, 

Mr. Manone said that he was then speaking of translucent tiles, while 
the last speaker was alluding only to opaque tiles. 

The Cramsan read a paper which had been placed in his hands, which 
stated that Mr. Davenport was the first who proposed the use of porce- 
lain instead of paper, and for which he procured a premium in 1849 from 
the Society of Arts. 

Mr. Davenport rose and stated that the cireumstances under which it 
occurred would probably be brought to Mr. Malone’s memory, by the 
fact that in about 1849 he was making experiments in the manufacture 
of paper—he believed at Maidstone—with a view to getting rid of the 
irregularities of the surface of the paper used for the Talbotype process. 
At that time Mr. Davenport and Mr. Malone frequently met at the 
Society of Arts, where were being held exhibitions of manufactured 
articles. Among the articles exhibited were a number of beautiful biscuit 
figures in china or porcelain. It occurred to Mr. Davenport that if the 
biscuit body could absorb a certain portion of chemicals, a perfectly flat 
surface would be obtained to print through; and Mr. Malone would 
remember that, conjointly with him, they drew up a paper, which was 
recorded at the Society of Arts. Mr. Davenport did not wish in any 
way to detract from Mr. Malone’s experiments. 

Mr. Matonn said that, after the direct appeal to his memory, he must 
say that he had completely forgotten any such circumstance, though if 
Mr. Davenport's memory were correct, still he (Mr. Malone) was the first 
who attempted to carry it out. He by no means contradicted Mr. 
Davenport without looking at memoranda and dates, but there was 
the fact that no one had done anything of the sort, or proposed anything 
of the sort previously. 

Mr. Manury exhibited an extraordinary expanding camera, which 
he called a telescopic camera, in consequence of the range and man- 
ner in which it could be extended by draw-tube compartments. It was 
intended for long or very short focus lenses, and for copying. ‘The 
arrangement by which the various compartments were brought into 
action, and focussed by aid of an endless screw, was very ingenious. A 
novel feature, and of.general applicability, was the disposition of the 
focussing screen. Instead of sliding into a vertical groove as usual, it 
was drawn forth from a horizontal receptacle in the roof of the camera, 
and then by a hinged motion lowered into its proper position, without 
being detached from the instrument, where it was fixed by a spring. 
When done with it was returned: to its compartment, and was thus 
always out of the way and out of danger when not in use for focussing. 

The thanks of the society were tendered to the several gentlemen who 
had brought papers or objects before the mecting; and the Chairman 
announced that the next meeting would be held at their new apartments 
in King’s College, on which occasion it was expected the President 
would take the chair. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue usual meeting of this Society was held in George Street Hall, Edin- 
burgh, onfthe evening of the 10th instant. Sir David Brewster, President 
of the Society, occupied the chair. 

The minutes of former meeting having been read and approved of, the 
Viscount Strathallan, Strathallan Castle, Auchterarder, was admitted by 
ballot as an ordinary member of the Society. 

The Presipent then read a Notice respecting the Invention of the Ste- 
reoscope in the Sixteenth Century, and of Binocular Drawings by Jacopo 
Chimenti, da Empoli, a Florentine Artist. 

Sir David having had occasion to inquire into the history of the Stereo- 
scope, found that its fundamental principles were well known to Euclid, 
Galen, Baptista Porta, and others. B. Porta, in 1599, gave a complete 
drawing of two separate figures-as seen by each eye, and of the combined 
picture placed between them. Hence not only the principle, but the 
construction of the stereoscope was here recognised. Still, however, there 
was no proof that any person had drawn a right and left eye picture of 
any object and united them either by the eyes or by an instrument; and 
it was scarcely to be expected that any such discovery could be made. 


Last summer, however, when Mr. Alexander Brown, with his brother Dr. 
John Brown, was visiting the Musée Wicar, at Lille, the former gentleman 
observed two water-coloured drawings placed side by side, and so per- 
fectly similar that he could account for the fact only by supposing them 
to be binocular pictures, intended to be combined into relief either by 
squinting with the eyes or by aninstrument. The size of these pictures 
was about twelve inches by eight and half inches. They were executed 
by Jacopo Chimenti, da Empoli, a painter of the Florentine School, who 
was born in 1554 and died in 1640. They represented the same object 
from a slightly different point of view. The subject was a young man 
sitting on a bank, and Mr. Brown saw it to most advantage at a distance 
of four or five yards. By the usual mode of looking at stereoscopic pic- 
tures without an instrument, Mr. Brown succeeded in getting the two 
pictures to coalesce, when they formed one picture in perfect relief, 

Sir David concluded by stating that he had some correspondence with 
a view to getting photographs taken of these interesting pictures, but that 
at present there were some difficulties in the way of accomplishing this 
which might eventually be overcome. 

The Cuarrman then read a letter which he had received from Mr. 
Skaife, respecting the “ Pistolerams” exhibited at the last meeting. 

Mr. Tunny said that it would be in the recollection of those who were 
present at the last mecting, that his observations at that time had no 
reference to the merit of Mr. Skaife’s invention. When Sir D. Brewster, 
on that occasion, presented Mr. Skaife’s specimens to the members, Mr. 
Tunny understood him to have said that they were preserved from damp 
or other atmospheric influences by enamel, and, upon examining them, 
he (Mr. Tunny) had stated that the appearance of the specimens did not 
warrant him in supposing them to be protected by enamel or homo- 
geneously combined, but that the two plates of glass rather seemed to 
be cemented together by some cement holding together the edges of the 
glass from which the collodion had been removed, and he had proved 
this at the time by separating the two glasses. Mr. Skaife had not 
relished the liberty Tunny took with hig pistolgrams, and, as most 
present would be aware, had written (in anything but a good spirit) to 
one of the Edinburgh daily papers, the Caledonian Mercury, denying 
the correctness of Mr. Tunny’s surmises. As he had made his observa- 
tions at the last meeting he waited till the present mecting to reply to 
that letter, which he would do as follows: —Having procured from 
England some of Mr. Skaife’s pictures he would immerse one of them 
for a short time in a small bottle of benzole, which he had brought with 
him, when he expected that in a few minutes he would be enabled to show 
them the glasses separated without haying this time recourse to his knife. 

[Later in the evening Mr. Tunny removed the specimen from the 
benzole, when the cement was so soft as to enable him to separate the 
glass cover from the picture, in which state it was handed round the 
room. | 

A paper was then read from the Rev. T. M. Raven. It was designated; 
On the Preparation of Paper for the Waxed-Paper Process, with sowe Re- 
marks on the Effects Produced on Sensitised Positive Paper by Contact 
with Papers which have been Exposed to Light. 

The chief topics embraced by Mr. Raven’s paper, in addition to the 
above, were gutta percha as a material for making baths, dishes, &c., 
for photographie purposes; lenses for views, &c.; although a variety 
of other subjects were introduced. He had been a good deal engaged in 
testing lenses for some time past, with a view to obtain one for his own 
use. He had a very good orthographic lens by Ross, which he had had 
corrected by Mr. Ross shortly before his death; but to beginners he 
would recommend .a good lens of the ordinary meniscus form. He had 
tor a few days last summer been trying collodicn instead of waxed-paper, 
and used Smartt’s tent, which he could recommend, as it was easily put 
up and taken down. 
than was usually supposed, and for out-of-door purposes it had greater 
advantages than most other processes. In the waxed-paper process most 
operators used too much acetic acid. He detailed the mode of preparing 
paper and operating which he employed at present, the most important 
feature of which was that he found it expedient to discard the use of 
gutta percha baths in the whole of the operations connected with this 
process. In the common sheet gutta percha of the shops, small red 
spots might be seen. These Mr. Rayen had often found transferred to 
the picture. He preferred glass dishes and baths. With respect to the: 
exposure, he was understood to say that, in his experience, the farther he 
went south, the longer was the exposure. required. It was his intention 
to publish a manual of the waxed-paper process; but those desirous of 
practising it would find ample directions in the back numbers of Tae 
Brirrse Journan or Pooroerarny. He-conéluded by some remarks on 
he new action of light recently noticed and commented.on by Nigpce de 
St. Victor, but on which nothing new was elicited. 
Mr. Horarro Ross said that, when: he was.recently at Hythe, he had 
the good fort to meet with Mr. Roger Fenton, and some conversation 
he had with him induced him at this time to. make one or two remarks, 
He might begin by stating that Mr. Fenton was just-as good a rifle-shot 
as he was a photographer, and that was saying a good deal. On telling 
My, Fenton that he found gutta percha discolour his nitra‘e of silver, he 
told 1 that he (Mr. Fenton) had kept his bath in gutta percha 
or five or six years; -but it took him severalwecks to prepare the gutta 
percha bath for this purpose. He had, first of all, kept it full of water for 
a fortnight; then he had filled it with a solution of cyanide of potassium; 
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then with nitric acid and water mixed, and, lastly, by a copious washing 
with water — and by this treatment he had kept his silver in good order 
for several years. Now and then he pours out his bath, and, by mixing 
whiting with it, makes it neutral; and then gives it the desirable faintly- 
acid tinge, by adding to it some fresh nitrate of silver. He had seen Mr, 
Fenton operate, and nothing could be neater. 

Mr. Morrar had found glass baths for nitrate of silver to answer much 
better than gutta percha ones, although the latter, from their comparative 
lightness, might be better adapted for a travelling photographer. 

Mr. Fixtay Anperson remarked that Mr. Raven seemed to have changed 
his views, as it was not much above a year since he (Mr. Raven) had re- 
commended to him a gutta-percha bath, with a piece of glass laid on the 
bottom. 

Sheriff Mom and Mr. Taytor made some remarks on the greater 
length of time required to expose a photograph in Africa compared with 
this country; after which, 

Mr. Finuay Anperson read a short paper On Photographic Landscapes. 
He complained that a disagreeable, ill-balanced effect was observable in 
many pictures of this class, owing to there being too much foreground 
and too little sky introduced. The remedy of this was very obyious. 
The sky line he thought should, in most cases, be a little below the 
centre of the picture. 

Sir D. Brewsver spoke of the advantages to the photographer of an 
erecting camera, in which the picture might be seen exactly asin nature, 
and not upside down, as in the ordinary camera. 

After an intimation by Mr. Horatio Ross that he had a paper, written 
by Mr. Claudet, to read at the next meeting of the society, the meeting 
separated, 


———~ 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tur ordinary monthly meeting of this society was held on Wednesday, 
the 4th instant, at the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
36, George Street,—W. C. Williamson, Hsq., presiding. 

Mr. E. Mayy, the Hon. Sec., called the attention of the members to the 
subject of the album which had been purchased for the purpose of in- 
serting the portraits of the members of the society, and which it was 
thought would form a very important and interesting record, and said 
the council of the society regretted very much that the members were 
so slow in contributing portraits. He had, however, now the pleasure 
of stating that Mr. A. Brothers had contributed a very excellent portrait 
of the Lord Bishop, the president of the society, which was handed round 
to the members, and very much admired; and he hoped that, as a com- 
mencement was made, the members would have less hesitation in making 
their contributions to the album. The Secretary also handed to the 
members a stereoscopic instantaneous picture, which Mr. Brothers had 
brought to show to the meeting. 
Mr. Brorners said he had purchased it because he considered it tho 
most wonderful instantaneous picture he had seen. The subject was 
some steamers on an American river, taken whilst moving at great speed. 
The Secrerary mentioned that the proposed exchange club was pro- 
gressing very favourably. He had now obtained fourteen names, and it 
was proposed as soon as the number amounted to twenty to form a com- 
mittee to carry it out, and he should therefore be glad to receive further 
names. 
Mr. W. 'T. Manrry then read a paper On Photographie Printing upon 
Paper. (See page 110.] 
Mr. Warptzy moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Mabley for the paper he 
had read, which was seconded by Mr. Parry. He (Mr. Wardley) said he 
thought the way in which Mr. Mabley had treated the subject was most 
excellent, and that the numerous experimental illustrations were most 
valuable. 

The Crarrman said he was sure the very best thanks of the society 
were due to Mr. Mabley for his paper. He considered Mr. Mabley had 
adopted the only true plan by investigating into the very foundation of 
the process; and that if the photographers of the society would conduct 
their experiments on a similar plan, the Manchester Photographic Society 
would be second to none. 

The best thanks of the meeting were unanimously accorded to Mr. 
Mabley by acclamation. 

Mr. Parry said he should be glad to suggest (if Mr. Mabley was 
willing) that he should present his experimental illustrations to the 
society’s portfolio, as they would form a very valuable record. 

Mr. Mastery said he would be very happy to accede to the request. 
Mr. Orrer said he should be delighted to hear a promise from Mr. 
Mabley that he would at some future meeting continue the subject of the 
printing process, which he had so ably commenced. 

Mr. Mantey said such was his intention, and he should be most happy 
todo so. In preparing his paper he had found it quite impossible to deal 
with the whole subject in one evening; and he had first confined himself 
to the silver sensitising bath, and would treat of the gold toning bath on 
the next occasion. 

Mr. Warvizy remarked that he had not found that paper sensitised 
and kept some time was any more difficult to tone in consequence. 

Mr. Broruers remarked that he was troubled with the removal of the 
albumen, by using the alkaline gold for toning. 

Several of the members thought that if the silver was strong enough 
such would not be the case, 


Mr. Broruers said Mr. Mabley had mentioned a printing frame which 
he had used, haying no plate glass before the negative, and asked to 
sec it. It was handed to him by Mr. Mabley; but it was thought to 
be unsuitable for large negatives, as sufficient pressure could not be used. 

Mr. Masixy said he always used a piece of thick flannel in the printing 
frame, and found it very excellent in producing an equal contact with the 
negative. 

Mr. Warptzy exhibited some excellent prints, taken by a bath four 
years old, and which had been in constant use for negatives, &c., and no 
doubt contained many impurities: this showed that almost any kind of 
bath containing sufficient silver would do for printing on paper. 

Mr. Parry exhibited a remarkably compact stereoscopic camera, con- 
structed by himself, which was thought to be the most portable thing 
the members had ever seen. It would go quite flat, was very light, and 
might be put into the pocket. He also exhibited a very convenient bag 
or hood for changing plates, having a small board at the bottom, forming 
a table on which to rest the plate-box, and which Mr. Parry said he found 
particularly useful. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was passed by accla- 
mation, the meeting closed at a later hour than usual. 


—+— 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meeting of the above Association was held at the Chorlton 
Town Hall, on the 11th instant,— Mr. John Fawcett in the chair. 
After the minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, the 
following gentlemen were elected as officers for the present year :— 
President— Professor Roscon. 
Mr. J. H. NicHonson. 
», WILLIAM GRIFFITHS. 
Treasurer— Myr, Wir11am Hooper. 
Hon. Secretary —Mr. Joun Heywoop. 


Council. 


Vice-Presidents 


Mr. Joun Rocerson, Mr. Joun Fawcert, 
» LHoS. S. SHEARD, », . WHAaITE, 
» G. WaARDLEY, » ©. ADEN. 


The SrcrEtary then read the following Annual Report of the retiring 

council :— 

ANNUAL REPORT. 
In presenting their report of the third year's proceedings of the society as required by 
the rules, the council feel that few incidents have occurred during the past year that 
offer subjects for special comment. The general attendance at the meetings has been 
about equal to that of last year. 

Papers have been contributed by — 

— On Comparative Experiments on several Dry Processes. 
EYWOOD — On Toning Positive Prints. 

Mr. Hoorrr —On the Camphine Waxed-Paper Process. 

Mr. Grirritus — On Enlarging Glass Negatives. 

The paper of the first-named gentleman, formerly secretary to the society, but now 
residing at a distance, was accompanied by several specimens, which he kindly allowed 
to be disposed of for the benefit of the society. Ail the papers gaye rise to interesting 
discussions, which, it is hoped, would not be without profit to the members. 

The number of papers read during the past year haye not been numerous. The 

council lament that such contributions to the common fund of instruction and entertain- 
ment should be confined to a very few of their members ; and they would urge on those 
who have hitherto hidden their light under a bushel, to lend their aid, as far as possible, 
in making the society a useful centre for the diffusion of photographic knowledge. 
__No very scientific and learned theories or investigations are asked for or expected ; but 
if members would make a note of any of those unlooked-for results which ave constantly 
occurring in the practice of our art, and communicate them to the society, they would 
add much to the interest of the meetings, and often be the means of leading others to in- 
stitute experiments which might lead to important results. 

In the chief end, however, which the society has in view, the council confidently trust 
that thei ciation is fulfilling its mission, and rendering itself worthy of support: as 
offering fi es for interchange of opinion — of mutual help — of social intercourse, and 
the formation of friendships, cemented by an ardent devotion to a fascinating and refining 
pursuit. 


It was carried unanimously, that the report now read be received, and 
entered in the minute book. 

A vote of thanks was passed unanimously to the President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Secretary, and the Council, for their attention and 
devotedness to the interests of the Society. 

The Cyamman, in putting this, remarked that, from the very small 
subscription—only five shillings per annum—there must be economy used 
to bring the financial affairs of the Society to the present position. He 
noticed the treasurer had a small balance in hand, which he had not 
expected, 

Mr. Pershouse and Mr. Nimmo were elected members of the Society. 

Mr. W. Grirritus then read a paper On a New Dry Collodion Process. 
[See page 111.] 

Mr. Hooper exhibited a waxed-paper negative, prepared by a gentleman 
who had no other means of working than the published accounts: he had 
never seen a waxed-paper prepared by any other person, and yet the 
result was above the average ofproduction. He merely brought this before 
the meeting to show the simplicity of the waxed-paper process. Whilst 
speaking, he wished to remark that the paper read by Mr. Griffiths was 
entitled to the consideration of the Society. He believed it was quite 
new, and Mr. Griffiths deserved the best thanks of the meeting for bring- 
ing it at once before the Society, and, through them, to the public. He 
believed it was chemically correct, and hoped the members would try 
it, and report to the next meeting their success. Since last meeting Mr. 
Keene had published a modification of the Fothergill process, which was 
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very good; and he found it as quick as the two-dram washing, without 
the liability to stains. 

Mr. Heywoop said that it was quite true that the new modification 
was as quick as the old Fothergill process, and the absence of stains was 
an improvement; but the greatest drawback, he feared, was blisters 
rising, which had already occurred with him : he believed it was caused by 
using the albumen too thick. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Griffiths, the Cuarrman re- 
marking, in putting it that he had read all the published dry formule, 
and had himself tried nearly all kinds of preservative substances, but the 
application of Mr. Griffiths’s was, he believed, quite novel. 

‘The thanks of the meeting to the Chairman concluded the business. 

New members will be received at the next meeting of the Society, 
which is to take place on the 9th May. 


Practical Instructions on Coloring Dhatographs. 
By Atrrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VII. (Continued.) 


PRACTICE. 

The recommendation of colouring from the life has been given 
with a good purpose, as you will see if you glance from the photo- 
graph to your sitter: and just listen to me for a few minutes, 

Look first at the more luminous flesh tints of nature, and then at 
your photograph. With nothing but transparent colours, and upon 
nothing less brilliant than pure white, can these be imitated: of 
this be sure. The next luminous tints being harmoniously asso- 
ciated with the first, are still brilliant; but unless the tints indi- 
cating these in your photograph be of a very faint and not too cold 
a tone, your representation cannot approach the truth of nature. 
The exquisitely delicate and pearly demi-tints seen in the retiring 
and other portions of the face can never be obtained upon sooty 
grounds, if such happen to be the character of their photographic 
representatives : of this also be sure; and also that cold, opaque, and 
intensely black patches can never be made to represent the warm 
and transparent appearance of shadows. You will see, therefore, 
the importance of obtaining a properly printed proof. But the best 
photograph you can obtain for colouring will always degrade the 
character of your flesh tints more or less, especially those applied 
to shadows; and to overcome this difficulty one of two methods 
must be adopted, viz., the use of opaque colours, which absolutely 
destroy the photographic shadows altogether ; or of the more power- 
ful transparent and semi-transparent pigments, which only “ kill” 
their objectionable qualities. Hence, too, you will easily under- 
stand that a scale of tints, colours, and shades will be required for 
photographic colouring entirely differing from those used in ordi- 
nary painting on ivory or cardboard.* 

As you are about to begin by painting flesh, it is but fair that 
you should first study its character. So you look very earnestly 
upon your model. 

The fair young creature cannot sustain your thoughtful but con- 
tinued gaze, and down go her silken eyelashes, while up flushes 
the rosy blush. There is lesson No. 1 for you, viz., the transpa- 
rency of the material. Now, do you think this transparent surface, 
so beautifully pencilled with the tender tracery of veins, and so 
eloquent of the flowing blood beneath, can ever be obtained by the 
use of pigments mixed with white? which, as Barnard justly says, 
would give you the appearance of “a woman who uses a cosmetic, 
and dusts her face all over with it, producing a mealy whiteness, 
which will never bear a close scrutiny.” For this reason again I 
use transparent colours. But the lady, your model, feeling it 
ridiculous to blush under the gaze of an art-student examining her 
simply as he would a beautiful flower, an evening sky, or any other 
such charming piece of nature’s handiwork, is now seized with a 
desire to laugh, and, raising her fan, presses it upon her lips to 
restrain the same, although the bright eyes (saucily asserting their 
independence of the mouth) are full of arch merriment none the 
less: and here is lesson No. 2 for you, viz., the solidity of the 
material. 

The appearance of partial transparency and that of due solidity 
must therefore be properly blended, if you desire to obtain the real 
quality of flesh in your colouring.—[See Maxims 42, 39, 47, and 46.] 

Observe, in the next place, the glossy surface of the skin, as 
evidence of its smoothness, and be sure you preserve this cha- 
racteristic. Unless the lady be a sweetheart or wife, you must take 
the softness of this exquisite surface on faith only, otherwise an 
application of the essence of tulips would, as an old joke says, 
prove its existence. 


* An otherwise excellent little work on miniature painting, recently published, falls 
into the error of recommending one process for both coloured drawings and photographs. 
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Turning again to your model, observe that where the bones are 
most visible under the skin the lights are whitest, but with some- 
what of a pale yellowish tinge ; that the delicate carnation of the 
cheek is not a smooth, even tint, but is full of inequalities and beau- 
tiful variety. Above all, note the effect given by the scarcely 
apparent down covering the skin, modifying the tones of the demi- 
tints, blending and harmonising the local colours, giving a peculiar 
softness to the outlines, and a bluish tinge to the retreating sur- 
faces, which is very apparent. This down being so nearly white 
in a fair person, has much to do with the great delicacy of the face. 
You will perceive that where the pinky hue of the cheek nears the 
jaw this tint is broken with peach-like hues, violaceous and bluish 
greys, and greenish and warm demi-tints, melting into and emerg- 
ing from one another with the same imperceptible gradations, 

Tes 
The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A, H. 
Watt, Esq., 11, Tue Terrace, Wanwortu. 


A GrareruL Pupit.—Yes. 

EyERARD.—See reply to ‘‘An Impatient One,” and that to ‘‘N.§.’? Lessons in the 
use of oil colours will be given. 

Ann Pacg.—In consequence of the many applications which have reached me I am 
making arrangements to receiye pupils, and when prepared to do so will announce the 
fact in the advertising portion of this Journal; at present I haye not the necessary 
time. Your proposition of a class is a noyel one: 

A Dry Cotocrist.—Your coloured specimen puzzled me greatly ; how you could have 
followed my instructions and produced such results I cannot guess. Begin again and 
be more careful, both in reading the instructions and carrying them out practically ; 
and if you find the tints so difficult to mix obtain them already prepared. 

J. Horr, Fendstone.—The flesh is too yellow ; the blues too cold and pure ; you have 
destroyed the folds of your drapery ; the hair is a daub of opaque colour, owing to the 
destruction of the shadows. Why use the gold shell ?—refer to my remarks on the 
subject. Neyer despair, though bad ; many, with better opportunities, have done much 
worse. 

Aw ImpaTIENtT OnE.—I quite understand the difficulties you and others must experience 
in pursuing your studies from such small instalments given at comparatively long 
intervals ; but the matter is not within my control, and doubtless our good friend, the 
Editor, makes such arrangements as he can to please the various tastes and fulfil all 
the wants and wishes of his numerous readers, although, for my own sake, perhaps it 
were better otherwise. Like most men, I am not insensible to praise, but am not 
prepared to swallow a compliment so palpably flattering as that in the contemporary 
to which you refer. 

N. 8., Brixton.—For professional purposes I would advise you to take courage and 
study water or oil painting. M. Mansion is the only really artistic colourist who pro- 
duces satisfactory effects on paper with dry colours ; and if you still desire to practise 
this branch, you could have no better teacher than this gentleman would proye. I do 
not think the powder colours are more easily mastered than water or oil. A Uittle may 
be done with nearly equal ease in the one or the other, but to do more than simple 
tinting will, in either style, be found equally difficult. The remainder of your note I 
will answer privately. 

G. ELpER,—Verily there 7s room for improvement: certainly had I not read your 
note I never could haye imagined ‘‘a professional artist desirous of improving his 
style’ had coloured the specimen now before me. Honestly advising you, I say you 
had better throw aside your past experience altogether, take up the wholesome humility 
of a beginner, and choose a new road which may lead to something better, and cannot, 
at any rate, lead you to a much worse’ result. The specimens you have sten are mine, 
but I do not think so highly of them as you seem to do; and, by way of excuse for 
admitting thus much, must add that they were painted in great haste and under very 
disadvantageous circumstances by another gentleman and myself, and that I have not 
yet had an opportunity of putting better in their place. 

G., Daintree.—I am much gratified to hear of your success, and must thank you for 
your kindly expressions. The unnatural prejudice in favour of foreign talent certainly 
does still exist among photographers in this country, but I think it is decaying. The 
peculiarity has been remarkable in England throughout the whole history of her art, 
In our earliest chronicles we find foreign artists high in court fayour, while their 
superiors and equals, because ‘‘Hnglish born,’’ were the victims of neglect and all its 
attendant miseries and bitterness. The origin of the defect you describe is either in 
varnishing before the colours were thoroughly hard, or in painting a second time before 
some of the pigments used in the first were dry enough, Wash the parts to be glazed 
with alcohol in warm water, and the glazings will then lie properly. 


rs 


Caucium.—A new mode of preparing calcium consists in sub- 
mitting a mixture of sodium, zinc, and chloride of calcium to a 
strong heat. The sodium combines with the chlorine, forming 
chloride of sodium, and the zinc remains mixed with the calcium. 
But as the zine is volatised while the calcium remains fixed, they 
are separated by raising the temperature still higher, when the 
zine passes off, leaving the calcium isolated. By this method 
specimens of calcium weighing twelve ounces and upwards have 
been obtained. It is probable that analogous metals, such as 
strontium, barium, &c., may be obtained by similar means, 


Se 


foreign Correspondence, 
Paris, April 11, 1860. 


Tux spontaneous decomposition of gun-cotton has been the cause 
of frequent accidents, some of them-serious. ‘To trace the causes 
of this decomposition, the attention of many chemists have been 
at various times directed. I recently noticed a communication 
from Mr, Hardwich, in which he gaye it as his opinion that, among 
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the causes which change the constitution of gun-cotton, we must 
include even diffused light. 

M. Davanne, the eminent chemist, disputes this conclusion of 
Mr. Hardwich’s. He states that he has kept gun-gotton both in 
glass jars and lying open in paper on the shelf of his laboratory, 
in strong diffused light, for upwards of two years, without its 
undergoing any change whatever, still less a decomposition: 
it has even been submitted to a temperature of 100° Fahrenheit, 
and upwards, without any apparent alteration. From my own 
experience, I may venture to say that whenever gun-cotton 
has undergone decomposition in my keeping it has arisen from 
imperfect washing; if the pyroxyline was in the least degree 
acid, decomposition has generally supervened. I obviate this 
risk by the addition of a small quantity of bi-borate of soda, pre- 
vious to the last washings, and I make the water flow into 
the washing vessel at the bottom, and overflow at the top; and 
after the cotton is drained, I take it while wet and squeeze out the 
remaining water into a measure, and test it for the presence of 
acid. Gun-cotton so treated I have kept five years, without its 
undergoing any apparent changes. 

I regret very much to see by the report, in your last number, of 
the meeting of the North London Photographic Society, that 
MM. Davanne and Girard’s researches on Positive Printing were 
decried. When we consider the vast amount of labour, ,skill, 
and patient research these accomplished chemists have given to 
perhaps the most important feature in photography — the perma- 
nence of positive pictures —it is but courtesy to receive whateyer 
they put forth with some degree of consideration. But in the dis- 
cussion at the North London Photographic Society’s meeting, the 
objections made to certain statements put forth by MM. Davanne 
and Girard were taken on a wrong basis altogether — objections 
were made to statements which those chemists never put forth. 
While they fully admit the great solvent powers of hyposul- 
phite of soda for chloride and nitrate of silver, they say that the 
double salt, hyposulphite of soda and silver, formed very soon 
saturates the hypo with that double salt, and, when so saturated, 
the hypo is no longer a safe fixing agent. There can be no dis- 
puting this —the evidence abounds on every side. Our portfolios 
teem with evidences of sulphur “fixing,” which have a very sus- 
picious, jaundiced aspect, due to questionable toning; and, instead 
of contradicting the facts those chemists have put forth, to the 
manifest benefit of photographie science, f think we ought to re- 
ceive them gratefully. 

At first sight there will, no doubt, be some reluctance on the 

part of photographers to accept so lavish a consumption of hypo 
as MM. Davanne and Girard’s assertion would require ; but it must 
not be overlooked that they also state that, when the hypo bath is 
saturated with chloride of sodium, the double salt, hyposulphite of 
soda and silver, becomes more stable, and the bath may be used 
with safety. Saturation with other salts, such as nitrate of potassa, 
phosphate of soda, bi-borate of soda, also induce greater stability 
in the hypo solution, 
The importance of this “fixing” question cannot be over- 
estimated, seeing that the permanence of positive proofs is the 
keystone of the whole photographic edifice. Experiments con- 
ducted by the light of science can alone lead us to safe practice: 
empiricism already abounds ad nauseam. de 12 
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of 
Correspowdence, 
kS~ We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 


of the Journal, We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 
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TRON AND SYRUP FOR DEVELOPING. 
To the Eprror, 


Str,—I have been trying to develop wet plates with iron and a litile 
honey syrup (made with honey in alcohol), thinking that as you suggest 
it for the dry process it might be the means of developing wet plates, and 
give sufficient intensity without using pyrogallic afterwards. I have, how- 
ever, failed. Can I use the same iron developing bath twice or oftener 
without injuring the plates? Will bromo-iodised colledion retain its 
sensitiveness as long as cadmium collodion? Trusting you will excuse 
this string of questions.—I am, yours, &c, 

R. GORDON. 

[The amount of intensity obtainable by the proper use of a developer 
of iron and syrup is much greater than it appears to the eye. A bath 


should not be employed for wet plates, but & small quantity of the 
developer poured on to the plate, using a sufficient quantity of aleohol to 
make it flow readily without any pause in its course. The surplus may 
be poured off at once, and a small portion allowed to remain on to develop 
the picture. The same mixture is not fit for use a second time. 

Bromo-iodised collodion can be made to keep sensitive for a very long 
time if judiciously prepared.—Ep. ] 

pre eres 


ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Evrror. 


Sm,—I have made frequent attempts to manipulate the alabastrine 
process, but have generally been unsuccessful. 

Although I have no difficulty in getting the pictures a good colour, as 
soon as I varnish them they invariably go quite black. 

TI have several bottles sold by Messrs. Squire & Co. for that purpose, 
and some made by myself from the formula given in the Journal, but 
each sample after the first use acts the same, and the varnish itself is 
quite black. 

Will you be kind enough to inform me the cause of this in your next? 

I should be obliged if at the same time you could give me a good for- 
mula for printing glass transparencies.—I am, yours, &c. 

April 4th, 1860. 

[There must be some serious error in your manipulation which is not 
indicated in your communication ; for though varnishing always detracts 
somewhat from the brilliancy of the pictures, there is no cause for 
blackening, unless indeed you omit to wash your proofs after using the 
re-developing solution, as it is cailed. 

For printing glass transparencies there is perhaps no better plan than 
to use Fothergill plates, and print by direct contact.—Ep. | 

Seema 
CONJUGATE FOCI AND THE OPTICAL CENTRE. 
To the Error. 


Sin,—Being desirous thoroughly to understand the valuable papers by 
Mr. Grubb in your few recent numbers, I had to refer to the best treatise 
at hand,—the “ Useful Knowledge Society’s” works on Opties and Optical 
Instruments. 

Here I find the following rules :— 

Rule 1. To find the conjugate focal distance: Multiply the focal dis- 
tance of the lens by the distance of the object, and divide that product 
by the difference of those numbers. 

On page 75 of your Journal, a case is assumed in which the conjugate 

foci are to be 8 (u) and 16 (vy), and it is required to determine the focus (f) 


of a suitable lens. By the above rule we have “X i = y, whence 
foe 
uf = y (u — f) =\vu — vf, transposing and dividing, f= %. = 54, as 
v 
Mr. Grubb has given it. 
Call ~ = e, the ratio of the foci, and which will also represent the 

Fi 

amount of enlargement an image at the distance u would receive at vy, 

we have uxt = eu, whence uf = eue — euf, or eu? = (e + 1) uf. 
i 

Wherefore u = 2&1 X f; also as v= eu, y= (e+ 1) x f, which are 

e 


Mr. Martin’s formule, at page 65. 
Rule 2. When two lenses are not in contact the compound focus is 
found thus :—Divide the product of the principal foci of the glasses 

by the sum minus the distance. 
Hey 


That is, the new focus or power = — 
F+4f—d 


Now the reciprocal of 


cor ailgn Pet ad EF Geil F 
this is — = 5 a = a Ww whence in case (B), page 46, 
where F = f, we have Mr. Grubb's formula— 


5 Ee aa fade i full f—d 
Eee mes ae ih ( fr et 
_ Should Mr. Grubb, or any of your able correspondents, now supply a 
simple derivation of the above rules, and their application to case F, 
page 46, the whole subject would be thoroughly intelligible, I may say, to 
all your readers.—I am, yours, &e. c.L, 
Leeds, April 6, 1860. 


ee 
PHOTOGRAPHERS’ HALF-HOLIDAY. 


To the Evrror. 
Sim, —Pereciving that you are an advocate for the half-holiday, I beg 
your insertion of this note. 
After reading in Tus Britisn Journan or PuorograrHy your correspon- 
dent’s letter, and your admirable remarks thereon, I decided that for two 
Saturday afternoons I would traverse the city and be my own witness as 
to whether any of the photographers had carried out your suggestica, 
when, what did I behold? Why, that the only establishment that was 
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closed (photographic I mean, as of course all the warehouses were closed) 
was that of a noted firm in Gracechurch Street, whose pictures few equal, 
and none surpass (I think that augurs favourably for the half-holiday); 
and I firmly believe that house suffers no pecuniary loss through its 
genevosity to those in theiremploy. Your correspondent, while pleading 
for the half-holiday, remarks on the non-production of artistic pictures, in 
which he and I entirely agree, for, in my humble opinion, artistic photo- 
graphs are conspicious by their absence (if that is logical). Judging 
from this state of things, it leads one to think that what photography 
requires is either the importation of men with better talent and more 
artistic skill, or else that those who are at present practising it should 
have the opportunity of cultivating that love for artistic arrangement 
which is so essential for the production of artistic photographs. 1 prefer 
the latter course: let them have the opportunity to view the pictures of 
our great artists, and remark how beautifully the subjects are disposed. 
If they then make reference to their libraries, they will see that those 
artists did not obtain their grand ideas by remaining in-doors all the 
week, as it appears the photographic operator is expected to do, but that it 
was in foreign climes, and generally in sunny Italy, that those artists 
imbued their minds with the grand ideas which have enabled them to 
delineate, with such miraculous touches of the brush, those beautiful pic- 
tures which, had they never visited those foreign shores, would not 
have been there to gladden and enrapture our eyes. Now the operative 
photographer does not want three or four years in another clime to 
enable him to produce artistic photographs; all he requires is, tha 
four or five hours on a Saturday should be awarded to him by his em- 
ployers for the purpose of visiting those places of instruction and 
amusement which have been raised by his countrymen. I differ from you 
as to the day being of no consequence, as there are many places open on 
Saturdays which are not open on other days, or else there is an_ad- 
mittance fee. I would suggest that, as there is always in any place 
worth calling a photographer’s, an operator and printer, that they migh 
take it alternately where the means of the firm will not admit of clos- 
ing, and I have no doubt that they would find that the men who enjoyed 
this privilege—that were in the habit of coming on Monday morning with 
a halfsluggish air—would then go to work with greater freshness anc 
energy than they did when for six days, without cessation, their minds 
were depressed through constantly inhaling into their systems the fumes 
of injurious chemicals. I would ask any one who constantly works at 
photography, whether he does not suffer from headache and general de- 
bility, and loses that strength of mind which he possesses on a Monday 
morning, before the Saturday arrives, and if he does not look upon his 
profession as a living tomb? Of course it is a blank question for an 
operative photographer to think of a week’s holiday. Instead of these 
dull thoughts haunting their minds, they would renew business with a 
stronger intellectual capacity and fresh ideas as to whether they could not, 
in their pictures, resemble this or that work of art which they had seen 
in their half-holiday rambles; and when a man thinks, the next thing he 
does is to act, and knowing this, I believe that the holiday would be pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results to photography. 
I hope to remain the trumpeter to a happy and pleasant season for 
photographers.—I am, yours, &c. J. HART, 


pets Se 
COLLODION POSITIVES, 
To the Eniror, 

Siz,—To bring our honottable art to perfection, it may, I think, be 
deemed necessary to unite three distinct accessories: chemical science, 
artistic taste, and expertness of manipulation. Of the first and second 
it is not my design af present to treat. But having had nearly six 
years’ constant practice as a successful photographer, my experience 
may be of use to some of your amateur shadow-catching subscribers. 

In my conversations with many photographers, and in the perusal of 
photographic publications, I have observed that the tendency has gene- 
rally leaned to the chemical and artistic departments, and that aids have 
been sought from those which belonged almost entirely to the manipula- 
tory. Bad collodion, disordered baths, and suspected developers have 
been, and still are, the general scapegoats of erroneous manipulation. I 
have frequently known the various chemicals denounced as unfit for use 
that were everything that could be desired; indeed, for my own part, I 
am so fortunate as never to meet with any bad chemicals; and though 
I attribute general failures to imperfect manipulation, and have often 
redeemed the character of condemned chemicals by using them in a 
proper manner, my own mode of manipulation to the chemical frater- 
nity may perhaps be deemed execrable; nevertheless, it is successful, 
and that is the clenching argument. 

I have observed an almost incredible amount of failures caused by the 
imperfect cleaning of the glass, which, in my practice, is an exceedingly 
simple and infallible process. It is this:—I make a saturated solution of 
common washing soda with boiling water, and while it is hot put in the 

s, rub each plate with a vag, and let it remain there till wanted; then 
he soda, and rub it over with diluted nitric acid, about four 
parts water, wipe dry with a towel washed in soda without soap, and 
polish with a wash leather. 

It appears to me that a great deal of nonsense is talked and written 
about the silver bath. My plan is this:—I make a thirty-grain solution 
either with distilled water or tap water, in the latter of which I pre- 
viously put about two drops of nitric acid to the quart. It appears to be 


immaterial which is used, for I find them to answer equally well.” And 
I may observe, for the over-exact in chemistry, that water and nitrate of 
silver are its only constituents; I use no iodising, or neutralising, or 
acidifying, or modifying process whatever, nor do I find any required. 
T often see it stated, too, that the bath gets weaker with use, and that it 
is necessary to restore it by adding silver, or replenishing with a stronger 
solution. But whatever theorists may say, I do not find this perceptible 
in practice. Iam now working with a bath upwards of two years old, 
that is, I have not had an entire new one for that length of time, but 
have uniformly replenished, as waste required, with a thirty-grain solu- 
ion; I have taken thousands of pictures with it, and I can assure you 
it is still faultless. All that I do with it is to filter when muddy, which 
occurs perhaps once in two or three weeks. I keep it in an open bath- 
trough in my dark room, without any particular protection either from 
ight or dust, 
J am often amused when J read or hear of the endless kinds and quali- 
ties and comparative merits and stages of change of collodion. Let it 
e only of ordinary make, without regard to any peculiar quality, or of 
any age, and it will do forme. I can take with it pictures cither foggy 
or transparent, yellow or white, perfect in half-tone or imperfect, flat or 
prominent, dingy or brilliant, metallic or soft, merely by varying the 
manipulation. And as for the notion that collodion is best when fresh 
made, I am satisfied it is false. Iseldom use any new; I keep a stock- 
bottle half full or upwards, into which I mix all fresh supplies, and pour 
off as required. It is deep in colour, almost like treacle. I put in all 
residues, and collodion of anybody’s make, and whether positive or nega- 
tive, all goes to one pot. And it will also answer for thick films to be 
ransferred to leather, &c., as well as if made for the purpose. I have 
even had phials of collodion that have had the stoppers out, and been 
neglected for months together, till all the liquid had evaporated, leaving 
behind a hard solid mass, and yet it would be perfectly workable when 
added to the stock-bottle, and thinned with ether. And I never have 
any either wasted or of inferior quality. 
My developer is a twelve-grain solution of protosulphate of iron, with 
‘our ounces of spirit to the gallon, and two ounces of dilute nitric acid, 
made by putting four ounces of the acid into a twenty-ounce bottle, and 
filling up with water. I put the acid solution into the water some hours 
before the tron, which appears to have a beneficial effect upon the deve- 
oper. I keep it in unstopped bottles in all weathers, and develop with a 
glass measure, crusted thick both inside and out with sediment, &c., not 
washing it perhaps for three months together; and although it is said 
hat iron developers will not keep, I have found by experience that the 
one I use will keep for six months, without any signs of deterioration. 
While I now write a photographer from a neighbouring town has dropped 
in, and expresses his sorrow that he cannot make an iron developer to 
keep. 
I “fix” in an upright trough with a saturated solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, and filter when necessary. I never change it wholly, but 
replenish by adding new to the old. 
You will thus sec that my method is the most simple, the quickest, the 
east expensive, and requires the least care pogsible, and I may also add, 
hat it is so certain in its results that I seldom have a failure from any 
cause, except in misjudging of the light. O that somebody could invent 
an actinometer! Ican prescribe but few general rules, but I would say— 
1. Keep the chemicals clean. 
2. Do not mix any of the chemicals by carelessness. 
3, Let the plate remain in the bath till thoroughly iodised, but no 


mn to judge when a pictire has been properly lighted. 

5. Ascertain the maximum and minimum power of the developer, and 
develop by time, for I find that time is of as much importance in deve- 
oping as in the camera. 

6. Keep the temperature above 50°. 

7. Let the whole process be gone through as quickly as possible, and 
it must be remembered that what delivery is in oratory, so is manipula- 
ion in photography. 

No doubt some of your scientific readers will demur to this unscientific 
etter, but I would remind them that a process must be judged by its 
results, and that the public have pronounced their judgment in favour of 
the method here submitted. 

T don’t know whether I am more fortunate than other photographers in 
procuring pure chemicals, but I have always been supplied by the firm 
of Harvey, Reynolds, and Fowler, of Leeds, one article excepted. For 
the last eighteen months or so, I have mostly used Hanson’s collodion, 
on account of the lowness of the price, being the cheapest I have met 
with, and answers the purpose quite as well as the dearest. 

Having written a longer letter than I intended, I will now conclude 
with the remark, that it is my impression that more careful attention to 
manipwation will generally prevent the failures attributed to bad 
chemicals.—I am, yours, &c. 
March 7, 1860. 


ISRAEL HOLDSWORTH. 


[We like exceedingly to look at all sides of a question, and are at 
all times happy to afford correspondents an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions upon matters photographic, hence the insertion of the pre- 
ceding letter. We may, however, be permitted to repudiate anything 
like concurrence in the views therein expressed. Any further comment 
we shall leave to our correspondents,—Ep.] 


THE CENTRAL SPOT.—THOROUGH WASHING. 
To the Evrror. 


Sir,—Allow me to offer you another explanation of the cause of the 
“ fogey-looking spot” in the centre of negatives, which you speak of in 
your last leader. I was at one time very much annoyed by this defect 
when taking views with the front lens of a portrait combination, and 
was for some time unable to find out the cause. At last I discovered 
that it was produced by the reflection of light from the interior surface of 
the lens tube, which though blackened, as usual, was stillecapable, from 
its smoothness, of reflecting a considerable amount of light. I therefore 
lined the tube with black paper, quite free from glaze, which completely 
obviated the difficulty, so that 1 was never troubled with the spot again. 

With all due deference to your judgment, I cannot help thinking your 
explanation very unsatisfactory. I cannot at all see how the external shade 
can be the cause, and the admission of the oblique rays by its removal 
could only aggravate the defect, if indeed it did not also produce fogging 
over the whole picture. 

T am obliged to Mr. Hardwich for his remarks on my last communica- 
tion. The object of washing the plates in a measured quantity of water 
was to obtain uniformity in sensitiveness, by leaving a definite propor- 
tion of free nitrate of silver in the film. The degree of sensitiveness 
seems to depend to a great extent upon the quantity of free nitrate 
yemaining. Pure iodide of silver is totally insensible to the influence of 
light; for iodised calotype paper may be exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun for hours without injury, and a collodion plate would be equally 
insensitive if the nitrate were entirely removed. I believe, however, 
that it is impossible to remove the free nitrate completely from a collodion 
film by any ordinary amount of washing, and that the most thoroughly 
washed plate still owes its sensibility to the small quantity of nitrate 
still remaining, and perhaps also to a portion of chloride which will be 
formed if common water be used for the washing. It seems now to be 
considered that free nitrate may be replaced by chloride or other insoli- 
ple salt of silver, without impairing the sensitiveness of the plate. I 
must own I was somewhat incredulous as to the truth of this statement 
when it first appeared, and have not yet had an opportunity of satisfying 
myself by experiment, but it seems now to be generally admitted as a 
fact. If this substitution should prove practicable, it will probably 
increase the keeping capabilities of the prepared plates. As soon as I 
am able to resume my photographic pursuits I shall give Mr. Hardwich’s 
suggestions a fair trial—I am, yours, &c. 

April 5th, 1860. R. W. FORSTER. 

[It is clear that our correspondent has quite misunderstood our remarks. 
If he will refer to the article he will perceive that our allusion was to a 
double combination with a central stop; moreover, we also used the fol- 
lowing words:—‘ The only precaution to observe would be, to be quite 
certain that the interior of the tube is properly coated with a dead black 
substance of an appropriate kind.” The external shade, if too long, or of 
too small a diameter, cuts off a part of the effective aperture for oblique 
rays, and thus causes the edges of the picture to be less intense than the 
centre: he has only to try the experiment to be convinced of this fact. 
If the interior of the tube be non-reflective no inconvenience from the 
absence of a shade will be found. 

We are by no means satisfied of the correctness of the oft-repeated 
assertion, that “pure iodide of silver is totally insensible to the influence 
of light.” The case cited proves nothing of the kind, but simply that 
calotype paper exposed to sunlight can, by subsequent treatment, be ren- 
dered effective for receiving an impression. We haye good reason to 
believe that pure iodide of silver 7s sensitive to light. We are certain that 
the presence of free nitrate of silver is not an essential condition to the 
existence of this quality, and we do not admit that there is any question 
as to the practicability of substituting for the nitrate a chloride or other 
insoluble salt of silver. This is a fact which we have personally verified 
repeatedly, and, what is more, the practice is pretty commonly followed 
at the present time—Ep.] 


pe 


INTENSIFYING A NEGATIVE. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,—Will you favour me by replying, through the medium of your 
valuable Journal, to the following questions ? 

Tam now developing my negatives with iron, but I cannot intensify them 
enough to get good positive prints from them. The iron developer I use 
is composed of fifteen grains protosulphate of iron, fifteen minims glacial 
acetic acid, and four ounces of water. I then clean them off with cyanide 
of potassium, &c., and try to intensify with the following: six grains of 
pyrogallic acid, thirty minims of glacial acetic acid, thirty minims of 
alcohol, and eight ounces of water: I make this quantity for convenience. 
The result — fog. ’ ' 

Should the negative be cleaned off with cyanide before intensifying, 
or merely washed well- with water, then intensified, and, last of all, 
cyanided in the usual way ?—I am, yours, &c. LYON. 


[Your iron developer is too weak to “flash out” your picture in a few 
seconds of time, and by keeping it on too long, of course, the result is—fog. 
Use one ounce of distilled water instead ef the four at present employed ; 
keep it (the iron déyeloper) on the plate as short a time as possible, then 
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proceed as before, but omit the alcohol with the pyrogallic developer, 
with which, however, you must of course use a few drops of nitrate of 
silver solution. You may intensify either after or before clearing, but we 
prefer after. A thin fluid collodion is not so well adapted for use this 
way as one thas has more body.—Ep.] 
pin al 
A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS!—PURPLE VELVET AND 
PURE CALOMEL, 

To the Evrror. 


Sir,—Hoping you are well as this leaves us at present I takes up my 
pen in hopes you will exquse the libarty I takes in addressin of you un- 
benone to youasIam. But a fond mother’s feelinks must have went. 
I am a pore widow letting lodgings and a large family seven living and 
two berried thanks be at a small watering place. My eldest boy plows 
the briny wave as he sings when he comes home and my youngest is a 
golding aired angle of six come fust of May. It is of these two that the 
mother’s ‘art must speak. When last my boy was at home he went to a 
“nortraitist”’ “a poor professional” ‘who has talent and patience” the 
two pair back’s brother who helps him on Sundays and had his likeness 
took in a splendid frame with the mole on his cheek and his turnup nose 
with a little ring to hang it up by quite natral for a shilling. “Mother” 
says he “this aint a common sixpenny touch but a Albastrine Photo- 
graph” readin from a label on the back quite proud like. ‘‘ Well my 
boy” says I ‘it is a good likeness and I vally it whatever they calls it.” 
Thinks I to myself “ Alabastrine indeed” “that’s a bit of Bunkum”’ as 
my diseased husband used to say. To make a long story short last Sun- 
day my youngest who is sometimes a ailin’ as youngests of nine often 
does as other mothers as well as me can testerfy, well Sir as [ was sayin 
she had been up in the two pair back’s bedroom a lookin at the ships 
when down she comes with a paper in her hand. “Polly” says I “you 
norty child how dare you touch the lodgers things.” ‘Taint no use 
mother” says she “I found it in the grate.” Well thinks I it cant be of 
much use then. With that I takes it out of her hand and begins to read 
it thinking it might be ‘‘Reynoldses” or somethink that way. Sol 
reads ‘‘ Photographic Queries”? By Thomas Epsom BA of Alderney. Oh 
thinks I you are all about acids and vitrol and stuff for the two pair 
back’s shirts is stained awful with the vitrol he uses and I was just 
agoin to shove it under the kittle to make it bile when the words “ Ala- 
bastrine Process” kitches my I. Ah thinks I more Bunkum and I read 
and on all about ‘“portraitists’’ and “shimmer” and ‘purple velvet” 
and “calomel.” Only to think that the shadders of my boy’s coat was 
purple velvet and that the mole on his cheek and his turnup nose was 
“pure calomel.” I quite larfed I did indeed. Three hours later when 
all the shops was shet and I had nobody to send if they wasnt for the 
others had gone to Sunday School and 1 was alone with my golding aired 
dear. I had kep her at home as she fell porely and sickish like. Well 
Sir she got wus and wus till she was that bad that I thought she would 
prespire in my arms. Oh thinks I if I only had some calomel—calomel’s 
the only thing for you and there’s nobody to send and the shops is shet 
if there was. I kast my ise around in dispare when kitching site of my 
boy’s likeness it flashed across me and I come all over like. ‘ The lights 
is pure calomel!” It was done in the twinkling of a bed-post though I 
felt like Isaac sakrifijing his son Abel—my golding aired darling had 
swallered her brother's ’ed fase shirt front one of his ’ands and the pillar 
and curting. The effex was magik. In half an hour it had acted—you 
are a father Sir no doubt and I need not explain—it acted and by the time 
the others had come she was a sleepin the sleep of the innercent in her 
little bed and the frame was ‘anging again on its nail with only my boy’s 
neeze, one ’and, and the legs of the cheer showin’. But what odds the 
rest of the picture is purple velvet. ‘Can anything be more beautiful?” 
“Tf it can, take away the velvet and put it there instead.’ This last 
and a good deal more is agstracted from the ‘{Quieries,” so if there is any 
bad spellin or anythink you can’t understand it is Mr. Epsomses fault 
not mine. 

Aksin your parding for being so gossipin like.—I am, yours, &c. 

PENELOPE ANN SPRIGGINS. 
eae eva SANE 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

MERCATOR.—A little more ic acid is all that you require. 

A. N. Scorr.—-The stereographs have at length come to hand. 

A. Y. V.—H. B. C.—R. T. Dick —An AMATEUR : answers to these in our next. 

J. L, Fysa.—The index and title page to our last volume was issued, as promised, with 
the number published on the 15th January last. We cannot understand how it is 
possible for you not to have received it, 

FP. Forpuam.—We know of nothing so convenient for your purpose as the washing 
tray, or rather slop tray, introduced by Messrs Murray and Heath for use in Smartt’s 
tent. It consists of a waterproof material, kept in form Ly a light wooden frame, which 
takes to pieces and allows of the tray being rolled up ; a flexible tube from one corner . 
carries away the washings, &c., into any yessel placed to receive it. You may, with one 
of these trays, readily develop negatives on glass in the hotel bedroom without running 
of having to pay for spoilt table covers, &c.—that is, unless you are very clumsy. 
IvEp.--C. B,, H. E. Roscon, with tl’.nks, ; 

Votwithstanding the increased size of the present number, several communications 
already in type are unavoidably postponed. 


ee All Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Rryrew, céc., should 
be forwarded to the Hditor, SHORGH SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise London, N. 

Ail’ Apvertisements and Lurrers on the Business of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Pususurr, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Tr is not a little amusing, as well as instructive, to take an 


occasional retrospective glance at the state of our art, in its 
various ramifications, as it existed some few years back. It is 
not only that we become aware of the enormous rapidity of its 
development by so doing, but we cannot fail to be struck with 
the vast amount of change, both in opinion and practice, that 
has occurred in a comparatively short space of time. What, 
for instance, can be more different in its present and past con- 
ditions than the process of printing positives upon paper? How 
simple in its early days !— how complex in its present manipu- 
lations! Then, we were content, it is true, with a sketchy affair, 
of a vile brick-red hue, as if “ knocked off” in a hasty way with 
a piece of red chalk; now we are particular, and must have 
our rich purple or black tones, with every gradation of half-tone 
preserved in the utmost perfection. ‘The trouble of producing 
the former was next to nothing — which ‘is about the value of 
such a print—while the latter is not to be acquired without a 
considerable amount of labour; but then it is really worth some- 
thing. As the mansion is a development of the original nud 
hovel, so is the positive printing of to-day the natural sequence 
of that of yesterday. he present condition of things has not 
been arrived at, however, by mere empiricism, but depends upon 
the results of careful and well-directed investigations; often 
entered upon, it may be, from some chance observation, but 
entered upon designedly, and in order to clear up what has 
appeared anomalous or obscure. 

We have been led to these remarks after perusing ‘a paper 
upon this subject, read at a recent meeting of the Manchester 
Photographic Society, by Mr. W. T. Mabley (a portion of which 
appeared in our last issue, the remainder being given in the 
present number); and, as it is one of interest to every photogra- 
pher;we propose drawing attention to a few of the points specially 
treated of in the communication to which we have alluded. 

We think it but an act of justice to remark, en passant, that 
there is perhaps no photographic society — certainly no provin- 
cial one — that exhibits a greater amount of active vitality than 
that at Manchester; and the chairman who presided on the 
occasion when the paper by Mr. Mabley was read, was altogether 
too modest in his estimate when he remarked upon its position 
as being likely to be second to none—a position he might at 
the time have justly claimed for it. 

In perusing Mr. Mabley’s paper, the first thing that strikes 
us is the probability that this gentleman is unacquainted with 
the researches of MM. Dayanne and Girard upon the subject of 
positive printing, as he states that it has appeared to him “ that 
several matters which might or might not be of importance have 
never been practically and systematically examined,” and then 
cites the condition of the nitrate bath as an instance. Now, 
avery systematic investigation has been executed by the gentle- 
men named; but we are of opinion that similar researches by 
a competent and independent experimentalist are imperatively 
called for, as there are several conclusions at which our French 
brethren have arrived which appear to us not necessarily to fol- 
low from data furnished by their own experiments. It is not 


altogether improbable that investigations under somewhat 
altered conditions may lead to different results as a foundation 
for theorising. 

We are convinced, from the earnest manner in which Mr. 
Mabley has entered into what is evidently a labour of love, that 
he will not regard our comments in any other light than as an 
attempt to elucidate one or two points, by drawing his attention 
to some obscurities in his communication —obscurities that 
probably did not exist to those who were present at the reading 
of the paper. He states that the negatives employed in his 
experiments were made by causing “light to pass through strips 
of paper of different degrees of transparency.” Query—Did he 
use paper negatives ? or were the slips of paper used wherewith 
to produce a glass negative ? 

We next notice that the attention of the author was directed 
towards the sensitiveness of prepared papers; but, on reading 
further, we are by no means assured that he means thereby 
what is generally understood by sensitiveness—that is, aptitude 
to receive an impression rapidly, and not the capability of darken- 
ing by a sufficient exposure to any required degree of intensity, 
which is what we gather from the paper as being Mr. Mabley’s 
meaning of the term. It is, of course, but of trifling importance 
which definition he employs, but highly necessary that we 
should understand in which sense it is used; and we trust that 
Myr. Mabley will in his next communication indicate the same. 
If we have wrongly interpreted the meaning attached by him to 
the term, then his experience somewhat differs from that of the 
French operators, who found that either an acid or an alkali 
added to the neutral nitrate of silver bath retarded the darken- 
ing action of light upon chloride paper, in which albumen was 
absent; but these may possibly not be opposed conclusions, the 
presence or absence of the organic body varying the primary 
conditions of the experiment. 

It is suggested that albumenised paper should be stamped by 
the makers, so as to indicate the quantity and kind of chloride 
used in its preparation—a very useful hint to follow out: there 
is, however, already one firm which supplies the information, 
though not in the manner above named. 

Mr. Mabley tried the difference of effect produced by printing 
through a piece of thick plate-glass, and also by omitting the 
same, and estimates the retardation of the former at about 
twenty to thirty per cent. in time—a much greater difference: 
than we were prepared to expect, though we do not attach so 
much importance to it as the author of the paper himself does. 

There is one experiment in particular which has a very useful 
practical bearing: it showsthat papers prepared upon a faintly acid 
(nitric) bath tone more rapidly than those from, neutral or alkaline 
ones, and that we thus have a probable means of overcoming the 
difficulty of toning which some papers possess. But this is not 
all. It is well known that albumenised paper, sensitised upon 
an acid bath, will “ keep” in ordinary circumstances much longer 
without becoming discoloured than if prepared upon a neutral 
bath, so that two important advantages are attained by the same 
proceeding. si 
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A piece of sensitised paper, kept for six months in one o 
M. Marion’s preservative cases, was not found, although highly 
sensitive and but little discoloured, to tone properly; but we do 
not think any satisfactory conclusion can be drawn from this 
experiment, because neither the amount of chloride employed 
nor the condition of the sensitising bath were known to the 
operator. 

Our object in making the preceding observations has been, 
not for the purpose of opposing the conclusions arrived at, bu 
solely with a view to directing attention more pointedly to 
them, and to eliciting, if possible, from the author of the paper 
a few explanatory words relative to some passages which we 
consider are at present open to misconception. 

We shall look forward with considerable interest to the con- 
tinuation of the subject as promised. 


————____ 


A CALUMNY REFUTED. 
[As a rule we are averse to admitting anything like personal 
controversy into our columns: it is, however, generally admitted 
that there are exceptions to every rule, and certainly this is one of 
them. Mr. Grubb has been assailed in consequence of his con- 
tributions to this Journal; we therefore consider that he has a 
right to claim the insertion of the following correspondence.—ED.] 


To the Evrror. 

Sir,—It is matter of no surprise that the projector of the new panora- 
mic lens should feel excessively galled at the result of the late discussion 
in London (as published in all the Photographic Journals but his own) 
on that production, which, in his eyes, was destined to eclipse all other 
lenses in photography. But, I am by no means content, nor shall 
I quietly submit, to be constituted the “ scape-goat’’ on which the disap- 
pointed projector shall unscrupulously wreak his resentment or vent his 
spleen. I have contributed but a very small share towards the general 
condemnation of the lens. I only showed what kind of projection it would 
give, leaving it to others to approve or disapprove of the same; and no 
one has need to be more dissatisfied with that projection than the afore- 
said projector, inasmuch as he has for a long time past been crying out 
against using a lens having (or giving) any distortion at all, while his 
panoramic lens produces a picture which, when flattened out, trebles the dis- 
tortion created by any previous lens extant. It will be within the recol- 
lection of, perhaps, not a few of your readers, that, some years since, I 
was placed in the unpleasant position of having to defend myself from a 
very impertinent and groundless attack of the projector of the panoramic 
lens, and who, subsequently to the time alluded to, became editor of a 
photographic serial. The pages of the Journal of the Photographic 
Society are evidence as to whether I conducted my defence ina becoming 
manner. There are, however, persons who, once discomfited, will carry 
their resentment down to the grave. A considerable time (I think 
about two years) passed, during which I purposely and studiously 
avoided everything which could in any way interrupt a return to good 
feeling, but which time, I regret to say, was employed in an Opposite 
way by the said editor. I avoided looking into his publication until 
repeatedly urged to do so. At length, seeing that it contained matter 
against me of a libellous character, I wrote a note to the editor, and 


received a characteristic reply. In ‘addition to which I have lately | 


received another letter of the same stamp from the same party, which he 
has published nearly verbatim in his journal of the 15th January. This last 
production I am not alone in considering at once impertinent and threat- 
ening. Its impertinence is beneath my notice, and its threat I meet by 
requesting you to publish those letters which the said editor insinuates 
that I would desire not to have published. If I had any such desire, it 
was on his account, not on my own. The correspondence is as follows :— 
[Copy.] 
No. 1.—Mr. Gruss to Mr. Surron. 
No. 15, Leinster Square, Rathmines, Dublin, Oct. 27, 1859. 

Sm,—A friend of mine having lately sent me a number of your publi- 
cation, dated August 15, 1859, 1 find at page 204 of same the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ Every one knows, except Mr. Grubb, of Dublin,” &e. 
Now, sir, I feel fully justified in calling upon you as the editor of said 


Photographie Notes, to inform me, firstly, whether I am, or am not, the 
Mr. Grubb alluded to in the above-quoted passage? And, if I be, then, 
secondly, on what grounds you have, after a perfectly unnecessary men- 
tion of my name, held me up to public view in your publication, in a 
manner libellous in itself, and which, if true, would make me unfitted for 
the responsible situation I hold as Engineer to the Bank of Ireland. 
T enclose a stamp, and shall make such use of your reply or silence (as 
the case may be) as I think fitting. 
I am, Sir, 
(Signed) 
To Mr. Tuomas Surron, St. Brelade, Jersey. 


Tuomas Grogs. 


No. 2.—Mr. Surron ro Mr. Gruss. 


St. Brelade, Jersey, Oct. 29, 1859. 
Mr. Tuomas Gruss, 

Sir,—I hasten to reply to your note of Oct. 27th. 

ist, You are the Mr. Grubb to whom I alluded in my Notes of August 
15th. 

2nd, The grounds on which I have ‘held you up,” &c., are these :— 

I said, in Notes of August 15th, “Everybody knows (except Mr. 
Grubb, of Dublin) that a large single view lens, witha stop in front, gives 
more distortion of the marginal objects of the picture than any other 
optical arrangement which could be devised.” And I now repeat that 
everybody, except yourself, knows this; for you say in your advertise- 
ment that “the aplanatic lens gives far less distortion of the image than 
the ordinary view lens;” while everybody knows that your aplanatic 
lens is in its external form, size, and position of the stop, identical with 
an ordinary single achromatic view lens, and that the distortion which 
it gives is precisely the same. Everybody, I say, must know this, ex- 
cept yourself apparently. 

If you require proof that your aplanatic lens gives considerable dis- 
tortion of the image, here it is : — 

First, Your lens was tried by a committee of the Photographic Society 
of Scotland, and in their report they state that the vertical lines on the 
margin of the picture are bent inwards at their extremities. 

Secondly, I inclose you a print which I received a day or two ago, 
from a negative taken by a distinguished professional photographer, 
whose name and address are written upon the back, and in reply to my 
query, addressed to him, as to what lens he used to produce so much 
curvature of the column at the left hand side of the picture, he said, 
“These views of , where the pillars are crooked, were taken with a 
pair of Grubb’s aplanatic lenses, and I was very much disappointed with 
their working.” I quote from his letter, which is now before me. 

The above statements take the question out of the region of intermi- 
nable talk into that of fact. 

But I don’t see how all this affects your position as Engineer to the 
Bank of Ireland. If you patent a lens, and advertise it, and sell it, and 
a professional photographer buys it, and takes pictures with it, and 
sells them, and expresses an unfavourable opinion of the lens, he has 
a right to do so; and if the editor of a journal, or a lens committee, 
describes your patented lens, and discusses its theory, and pronounces 
it faulty,—all that is perfectly fair and lawful; but I do not see how it 
affects your position as Engineer to the Bank of Ireland. I advise you 
to take a less serious view of the matter. Surely the directors of that 
bank could not think less highly of your engineering abilities from your 
having made a slip in optics. ‘Take comfort, then. Your tenure of the 
responsible and no doubt arduous office which you hold as Engineer to 
the Bank, cannot surely depend on your knowledge of optics. 

Pray make any use you please of this letter, as I shall do of yours. 


} And if you think my statements contain anything libellous I inclose you 


the address of my solicitor.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


THOMAS SUTTON. 


P.S.—Since the professional photographer whose print I inclose takes 
quite as high a standing in photography as Mr. Bedford, you will no 
doubt think it only fair to the public to add his remarks on the working 
of your lens to the other statements contained in your advertisement. 

Be good enough to observe that you have provoked this reply from 
me by your absurd letter. 

The address of my solicitor is—Mr, Evans, English Solicitor, King 
Street, St. Helier’s, Jersey. 


In conclusion, I have merely to add that, having shown the above cor- 
respondence to several persons, they have agreed with me in considering 
my note as a straightforward letter of business, with which there is, 
under the circumstances, no fault to be found, and the letter I received 
in reply, to be an addition of impertinence, if not of insult, to injury ; 
while that which the said editor, in his lately-published production, is 
pleased to call his “ good-natured forbearance ”(!)—(subsisting, it should be © 
observed, under a threat)—is esteemed by myself and others as a crown- 


ing cap of unwarrantable effroniery.—I am, &e. 
THOMAS GRUBB. 
Dublin, April 24, 1860. ; 
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ON THE REACTION OF CHLORIDE OF SILVER UPON 
THE HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA. 


By Guorez Dawson. 
[Read at the Meeting of the North London Photographic Society, April 25, 1850.] 


At our last meeting I hastily (and, I fear, rather imperfectly) re- 
ported the result of an experiment I had undertaken for the pur- 
pose of disproving a statement respecting the solvent powers of 
hypo upon Ag. Cl. I had not, at the time of my making that 
communication to you, been able to obtain a report of the modus 
operandi by which MM. Davanne and Girard had arrived at their 
rather startling conclusions. It was in the hope—vain as it turned 
out to be — of my obtaining this report that I deferred the experi- 
ment, already before you, to the last moment. Such as it was, it 
dealt directly with the question at issue, and, as you are now 
aware, was strikingly in accordance with the views of one of the 
most eminent chemists of the present day,— Mr. Hardwich. 

Having now carefully perused the, in some respects, valuable 
paper of MM. Davanne and Girard, and tested their experiments, I 
venture to submit that their conclusions are not warranted by the 
facts of the case. They assert that “if we take a quart of a solu- 
tion of hypo, of the strength of ten per cent., and stir into it forty 
grains of freshly-precipitated chloride of silver, the latter will be 
dissolved, and form the normally saturated solution spoken of 
above.” 

Further, as to the practical bearing of this, they remark:—“ Now, 
we know that a whole sheet of paper contains, after sensitising, 
about twenty-seven grains Ag. Cl. only; therefore, when a sheet 
and a-half, previously freed from nitrate by washing in water, is 
passed into a bath containing a quart of hypo solution of the 
strength of 10 per 100, the bath will be saturated with this double 
salt.” 

In support of this assertion they adduce the following experiment, 
and this only. I go on to quote :—“ In placing a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda of 10 per 100 in contact with a great excess of 
recently-precipitated chloride of silver, filtering the liquor and 
abandoning it to repose, we recognise at the expiration of a very 
short time that a strong proportion of double salt is deposited in 
the crystalline state, very pure and white. Ifwe then seek to de- 
termine the richness of this liquor, which does not alter when ex- 
posed to the air, and which must be considered as corresponding 
to the saturation of the hyposulphite by the double salt, we recog- 
nise with astonishment that this solution does not contain at 60° F. 


(b) In another portion of No. 1, no precipitate of any kind showed 
itself at the expiration of three weeks, although exposed to the 
air. I then fixed with it a positive stereograph on paper, which 
certainly bears all the characteristics of perfect fixation, and stands 
a severe test for the presence of sulphur and sulphides, by not 
giving off the unmistakeable smell of sulphurous acid when heated. 

Test Solution No. 2 on evaporation yielded the same sort of 
crystals as No. 1; a little more defined and brilliant (perhaps an 
accidental circumstance), also soluble in water, and in other respects 
comporting itself in a manner precisely similar to No. 1. 

Test Solution No. 8, (a) the precipitate insoluble in water, but 
perfectly soluble in its white state in fresh hypo; this new solution 
again on evaporation yielding crystals similar to Nos. 1 and 2, 
soluble in water. (0) Vhe precipitate on a sand bath at about 
180° Fah., quickly resolved itself into sulphide of silver, going 
through the regular gradations from white to yellow (at which 
stage it ceases to be soluble in hypo), brown, and black. (¢) The 
instability of No. 3 manifested itself when exposed along with its 
supernatant liquor for a few days to the air. Symptoms of acidity 
at the end of that time showed themselves, the Ag O, 8, O, being 
gradually decomposed into AgS + $0O,; but this solution was 
standing in a warm position. On the other hand, another similar 
solution has remained without any symptoms of decomposition, in 
a pretty even temperature under 60° more than a fortnight. 

I shall not trouble you with listening to further details. Those 
already stated are only a small portion of what I have collected, 
all tending to the same end. Enough has been mentioned to show 
that Ag. Cl. in hyposulphite of soda exhibits no tendency to crys- 
talise nor to decompose, until one part by weight of the former 
has been added to two of the latter salt: a broad enough margin 
will be left for impure materials if we say one to three. You will 
observe I have carefully kept out of view the influence of Ag. Cl. 
decomposed by light, of the organic and argento-organic compounds, 
all which in practice may, and probably do, modify the results. 
Other causes, we know, greatly affect the stability of a hypo bath 
in any stage of its progress towards saturation, such as the presence 
of acids, nitrate of silver, and so forth. Any one who tolerates 
the presence of this latter class where they have no business to be, 
will be amply repaid in faded proofs and much yexation. It is not 
my intention nor object at the present time to enter into the con- 
ditions of a stable bath, and discuss its disturbing causes. These 
have nothing to do with the question at issue between MM. Da- 


vanne and Girard and ourselves. 


They make a clear and distinct 


more than 27 grains of silver in every litre (85 ounces), which 


corresponds to 36 grains of ch 


oride of silver to 25 drachms of 


new hyposulphite.” 

They have selected a rather weak solution of hypo, viz., ten per 
cent. This, however, is not of much importance in the present 
inquiry, inasmuch as I could scarcely find any appreciable difference 
in the relative quantity of Ag. Cl. taken up by a ten per cent. and 
a forty per cent. solution to reach the point of supersaturation,— 
the only difference. being greater rapidity of action on the part of 
the stronger solution; but in both an increase of temperature in 
the operating-room increased in a corresponding degree the rapidity 
of their action. 

I may as well note here some facts which will save me the 
trouble of’ considerable repetition hereafter. During the progress 
of the following experiments the temperature of the room varied 
from 40° to 65° F. In every solution test paper was placed, and 
when any acid reaction showed itself the fact will be mentioned. 
The Ag. Cl. was freshly precipitated by Na. Cl., washed, dried, and 
added to the hypo in small quantities. Both the hypo and the 
Ag. No, were of good but not pure quality —the solvent for the 
former being ordinary spring water. 

Having made, then, several solutions of ten per cent. hypo, I 
dissolved in one set of these Ag. Cl. in the proportion of one by 
weight to three hypo crystals. This class, for want of a better 
name, I shall call Test Solution No. 1. 

In another set I dissolyed rather more than 4 Ag. Cl. 
Solution No. 2. 

In a third set Ag. Cl. was added till the white crystalline preci- 
pitate fell abundantly, 

This was prebably Herschell’s second salt, consisting of one 
equivalent of hyposulphite of silver with one of hyposulphite of 
soda. AgO,8, 0, + NaO,8,0,. Test Solution No. 3. 

The behaviour of these sets of solutions, under the tests to which 
I subjected them, was as follows :— 

Test Solution No. 1 (a) by evaporation yielded a crop of bril- 
liant, clean, cut crystals, very soluble in water, in fresh hypo, and 
also in a portion of its own liquor removed before evaporation. 


Test 


statement, and found it entirely on what I consider a fallacious 
experiment. They throw ina large excess of Ag. Cl. into a ten per 
cent. solution of hypo and filter the liquid, in which they find only 
a very few grains of silver. I have not yet finished my repetition 
of this experiment; but I have gone far enough in their direction 
and in my own to induce me to believe that I have found out the 
source of their fallacy. The facts I have as yet ascertained are 
these :— 

I saturated a ten per cent. solution of hypo with Ag. Cl, and 
continued adding the latter till hyposulphite of silver ceased to 
fall. Part of the liquor was boiled in a test tube, without the 
expected deposit of Ag. S. It then occurred to me that, if this 
body were absent, it might contain chloride of sodium only; and 
this surmise seems to be borne out by the few tests I have as yet 
had time to apply. They are as under :— : 

Nitrate of silver produced a copious precipitate of Ag. Cl., with 

all its characteristic properties. 

Sulphuric acid —a slight milkiness. 

Nitric acid—the same. 

Hydrochloric acid —no effect. 

On evaporation, a crystalline residue appeared in considerable 
quantity, of a saline taste, and quite soluble in water. A piece of 
paper dipped in it, dried, and floated on nitrate of silver, was very 
sensitive to light. [Print exhibited.] 

Should these strong indications lead to the proof that my sur- 
mises are correct, it would not, I think, be great heresy to doubt 
the existence of Sir John Herschell’s second salt as the highest 
combination of hyposulphite of soda with chloride of silver. The 
formula then would be, not Ag. Cl. + Na 0,8, O, = Ag O, 8, 0, 
+ Na O, 8, O,, but Ag. Cl. + Na O, 8, 0, = AgO,8, 0, + 
Na. Cl. left in solution. ‘The existence of the first salt, also, viz., 
Ag 0,8, O, + 2 (Na 0,8, O,), as a distinct body, would thus 
also be highly problematical, inasmuch as it would only represent 
a certain stage on the road towards the formation of the higher salt. 
Certainly it has no existence in the sense in which MM. Davanne 
and Girard describe it, viz., as a salt prone to crystallise and de-« 
compose in the presence of hypo and water. 
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According, then, to this supposition, had MM. Davanne and 
Girard thrown in a little more Ag. Cl. into their ten per cent. solu- 
tion of hypo, the probability is, the result of their analysis would 
have shown a still smaller per centage of silver remaining in the 
liquor — in truth, only the small quantity dissolved by the Na. Cl. 
in solution. 

Thave thrown out these remarks merely as suggestions, naturally 
arising from the unexpected phenomena of my concluding experi- 
ment. Itis to be hoped some able chemist will take up the subject, 
and thoroughly investigate and settle this important and dificult 
question. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS. 


By T. F. Harpwicw. 
No. 3, 

ON re-perusing my last letter, in which an attempt was made to 
reconcile certain discrepancies in the reports of Messrs. Hughes 
and Morgan, members of the Collodion Committee, I find that I 
did not convey my meaning quite clearly. The fact of a difference 
in the strength of the developer, or in the amount of retarding acid, 
might indeed explain the conflicting statements regarding the 
sensitiveness of a given collodion; and J am still of opinion that a 
collodion must be used both with a powerful and algo with a feeble 
developer before its capabilities of giving a rapid impression can 
be determined. If, for instance, a collodion, containing iodide simply, 
were compared with one containing both iodide and bromide, the 
former might yield a picture in one half of the time when the 
developer-consisted of three quarters of a grain of pyrogalli¢ acid 
to the ounce of water; but if the proportion of pyrogallic acid were 
increased to three grains to the ounce of water, then the bromised 
collodion would be nearly equal to the other as regards rapidity of 
action—the fact being that the presence of bromide increases the 
difficulty of bringing out the latent image. 

The part of my last letter with which I am not quite pleased, on 
again looking it over, is that referring to the effect produced when 
a collodion film becomes surface dry, previous to its exposure in 
the camera. In all probability this has much to do with the want 
of agreement between the results obtained by landscape photo- 
graphers. I will give aninstance. Some time since two bottles of 
bromo-iodised collodion were sent to me, labelled No. 1 and No. 2, 
with an inquiry, why the intensity of the image was so much 
greater in No. 2 than in No. 1? On examining them it appeared to 
me that, so far from the intensity being greater in No. 2, No 1 had 
decidedly the advantage in that respect; and from what [was able 
to gather as to the mode in which the pyroxyline had been manu- 
factured in each case, undoubtedly No. 1 seemed on theoretical 
grounds to be the better calculated for conferring intensity. The 
only difference in the conditions under which the two sets of expe- 
timents were made appeared to be, that whilst my own were 
conducted at a moderate temperature, in a large and airy developing 
room, the experiments of my friend had been carried on in a room 
of a small size, at the top of the house, and heated by the sun. 
Now, the film from one of these two collodions was of the parch- 
ment kind, tough and horny, whilst the other was of a more open 
and pappy description, although far from being what is termed 
powdery. At common temperatures the parchment film gave the 
most density, but at very high temperatures this film suffered more 
than the other from shrinking ; it became in a measure impervious 
to liquids, and did not allow the developer to penetrate. ‘The for- 
mula with excess of alcohol, which Mr. Sutton advocates, ought 
to relieve us partly from this difficulty of drying up; and when the 
hot weather returns it is my intention to try it with the parch- 
mentised pyroxyline, and with a mixture of iodide and bromide in 
the iodiser. The strength of alcohol which I should prefer would 
be the spirit of -805, and the proportions about five of alcohol to 
three of ether. With simply iodised collodion this formula, although 
not so sensitive as the ordinary one, appears to answer in other 
respects, but hitherto I have not fully tested it with bromide and 
iodide combined. 

Mr. Fenton states that in using bromo-iodised collodion on large 
plates, and with lenses of long focus, he is able to obtain enough 
intensity in the winter, but experiences a greater difficulty in the 
summer. Is this difficulty occasioned by a drying up of the film, 
or has the employment of sulphate of ironas a developer to do with 
it? The general opinion with regard to sulphate of iron as a 
developer for simply iodised collodion, is that the plates lose inten- 
sity more by over-exposure, and that the image is flatter under 
such circumstances than when pyrogallic acid is used. It does not, 
however, follow that this observation should apply to a bromised 


collodion, since, with such a collodion, there is far less difference 
between the action of pyrogallic acid and that of sulphate of iron, 
as regards the blackness of the negatives which they respectively 
produce. Careful experiment can alone decide the point. At 
present the fact remains unexplained that it is difficult to use 
parchmentised collodion, when bromo-iodised, if the plates are 
large and the weather very hot, the eollodion being developed 
with sulphate of iron, and the film rather over-exposed than other- 
wise: the defect complained of is not exactly solarisation of the 
sky, but a want of vigour at every part of the image. 
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ON PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING UPON PAPER. 
By W. T. Manrry. 
[Read at the Meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, April 4, 1860.] 
(Concluded from page 111.) 


I now pass on to the subject of toning by alkaline solutions of 
gold, and to illustrate it in the same manner as I have done the 
sensitiveness :—the standard paper and nitrate bath being as be- 
fore, the former salted with ten grains of chloride of ammonium to 
the ounce of albumen, and floated for six minutes upon a sixty- 
grain nitrate. In toning these prints, the two constituting a pair 
were treated simultaneously, so that each was submitted as nearly 
as possible to the same chemical action. The trials being for com- 
parison, any'toning preparation might be used. I may state, how- 
ever, that I adopted chloride of gold, to which carbonate of soda 
was added. Here is the first experiment, one print being on paper 
sensitised with the sixty-grain bath, and the other with a ninety- 
grain bath. It is remarkable that the weaker bath gives the darker 
print. This may be accidental, by reason of some peculiarities in 
the pieces of paper, and must not, I think, be taken as positive 
evidence to establish a fact; but the prints are so near in tone 
that we may, I think, fairly assume that no great advantage is de- 
rived by using a ninety-grain bath instead of a sixty-grain, without 
increasing the amount of chloride. It may indeed happen that an 
excess of free nitrate beyond a certain point has an injurious effect 
when prints are toned with alkaline chloride of gold; but this is 
quite at variance with received notions of photographic printing; 
and I express no confident opinion, reserving it amongst those 
things to be more fully investigated. 

The next example is a comparison of prints floated upon the 
sixty-grain standard bath, and the old bath I referred to when 
speaking of sensitiveness. Here we find no difference; in each 
case the tone is the same, and I think, therefore, that we may 
safely conclude that the impurities which accumulate in a printing 
bath neither impair the sensitiveness or the toning quality. 

Here are prints prepared upon the sixty-grain standard bath. 
Compared with others sensitised upon a bath having a faint alka- 
line reaction, there is not much difference in tone, but the sixty- 
grain bath, which I have before stated was slightly acid, certainly 
has the advantage. I wish this to be particularly remarked, on 
account of the next experiment. 

Here we have prints prepared on the standard sixty-grain bath, 
and on another of equal strength, to which two drops of nitric acid 
has been added to each ounce of solution. The contrast is most 
remarkable in both pairs of prints; but the one pair, not having 
been pushed so much as the other, does not show it so distinctly. 
There is, however, the same contrast: the prints from the nitric 
acid bath being in one case quite purple, as opposed to brown, and 
in the other a blue black, as opposed to purple. These nitric acid 
prints, therefore, have clearly toned much faster than the others, 
and it would therefore appear that we have a ready means 
of overcoming the difficulty of toning which some papers 
possess. The blue tone is certainly anything but agreeable; but 
the other pair of prints show that this may be modified by being 
stopped at an earlier stage. I am not fond of venturing upon ex- 
planations of things which happen in photography, but as I con- 
ceive that further experiments may encourage the use of nitric 
acid baths, I would invite discussion on the subject, by assuming 
that, as in the collodion process, a developer with nitric acid causes 
a deposit of silver in a more metallic state than one without; so in 
paper printing the salt of silver may be reduced in an analogous 
manner: if so, the gold would, I presume, be more readily and 
completely reduced. I requested the experiment before this to be 
borne in mind, and for this reason that that experiment was between 
faintly acid and faintly alkaline baths; and I showed that the 
former appeared to advantage, so that the evidence there was in 
the same direction as the subsequent experiment, where the nitric 
acid was present in still greater quantity. 
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Here are prints floated upon the standard bath, to which seven 
minims of glacial acetic acid were added for each ounce: the differ- 
ence is not great, but those from the acid bath are of a redder tone. 

I have now to speak of the toning quality of paper which has 
been kept sensitised for a considerable time, and this I illustrate 
by a part of the paper mentioned before as having been given me 
by Mr. Pyne. The sensitiveness, as I have stated, appeared, if not 
exalted, at any rate to be unimpaired; but the toning quality does 
not follow the same good example. Here is the illustration, by 
which you will see that the kept paper has hardly toned at all, 
while that which was freshly prepared (both having been in the 
solution for the same time) has arrived at a satisfactory colour. 
After removing them from the bath I was anxious to see whether 
the long-kept paper would tone by prolonged treatment; I there- 
fore cut off a portion and replaced it in the bath, that portion in 
No. 3, and you will perceive that the brilliancy is completely 
destroyed : with but very little addition of colour, it has the pinky 
appearance of all prints which have remained in the toning bath 
too long. 

Whether this experiment must be considered conclusive against 
long-kept papers is a matter for reasonable doubt; but I am in- 
clined to believe that it must be so: for although, as I only had a 
quarter sheet, I could not repeat the experiment, I do not see how 
it would have affected the case had I been able to do so; and the 
only opinion to the contrary must be founded upon the supposition 
that it was one of those papers (and there are such) that will not 
tone. The time, however, that it was kept is far beyond that which 
would be required for any practical purpose; and if we admit, there- 
fore, the loss of toning property we must not, without further 
trial, condemn an otherwise most useful assistant to the photo- 
grapher. At our next meeting I hope to bring forward evidence 
that will settle this question. 

When I offered this paper it was my intention to have carried it 
on through all the practical details of photographic printing, but 
since I have been engaged upon it I have found effects that ought 
to be satisfactorily determined before I proceeded to that length ; 
and I have therefore resolved to wait until further experiments 
should enable me to speak confidently, not only on those heads 
which I have introduced this evening, but upon the equally im- 
portant subject, the composition of the toning bath. 

It would be useless for me to tell you simply that which has been 
published many times, and which youknow. My desire is that the 
several branches of photographic printing should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. I have commenced with the nitrate bath in reference 
to the sensitiveness and toning quality it imparts; and although I 
do not now found any practical course upon my experiments, I 
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have, perhaps, learned that which will enable me to do so at no 
distant period. I now give you the results of these experiments, 
incomplete as they may be, in the hope that they may be followed 
up by those who have the turn of mind, and that they may be 
brought to a satisfactory termination. 
[The above paper was accompanied by more than fifty illustra- 
tive prints, ] 
eee 
THE FOTHERGILI PROCESS. 
By AtrreD KEENE. 
[Read at the Mecting of the Birmingham Photographic Society, April 24th, 1860.] 


Iv is now about two years since the Rey. Mr. Law, when delivering 
an address to the members of your society, read a letter from 
myself detailing, as far as then known, the principles of a dry 
process just previously discovered by a gentleman staying in 
Leamington. This was the first public account of the one now 
popularly known as the Fothergil!, so called after its discoverer. 

Having recently published a pamphlet on the Fothergill process, 
on which I bestowed much labour, and expended information ob- 
tained by careful and diligent. investigation, I will not tax your 
time and patience by repeating all the details there given; but, beg- 
ging the acceptance by each member of a copy, I will pass its con- 
tents in review, accompanied with such remarks as have suggested 
themselves worthy of notice, and afterwards briefly enter upon 
the principles of the process, the effect on the sensitiveness by the 
use of different quantities of water for diluting the bath on the surface 
of the sensitised plate previous to the application of prepared albu- 
men, the important influence a coating of albumen previous to 
that of collodion exercises, and a modification of the process sug- 
gested by the latter. This plan will, I think, enable me to bring 
within the limits of my paper an amount of information on the 
subject not previously presented in a collected form. 

On referring to page 4 of the pamphlet, it will be observed that 


the operating room should be dry, free from dust, and have the 
temperature raised, if required, to not less than 54°F. The reason 
for the latter is mentioned, and the former I will give when treat- 
ing of manipulation. The other remarks upon the operating room I 
will pass over, as also those relating to glass plates, collodion, 
bath solution, and prepared aloumen—having nothing to add to the 
information there given—and proceed to manipulation. 

It is on the manner in which manipulation is conducted that suc- 
cess or failure chiefly depends, whatever may be the plan adopted— 
aremark that holds good for every photographic process, on account 
of the essential tendency to a re-arrangement of chemical combi- 
nations; for, however carefully one part of the operation is per- 
formed, if the other is done carelessly, or the solutions, &c., neces- 
sary for various stages are allowed to come into contact at other 
times, failure is sure to be the result. 

I would here direct your attention to the facilities the suspended 
shelf offers, not only in the preparation but also in the development 
of dry plates: byits use, the application of the solutions is much more 
under the control of the operator, and the necessity for so much 
handling of the plates during preparation is obviated, thus removing 
one rather prolific cause of stains. The only objection I can offer 
to it is a tendency of the wood, even when well seasoned, to warp 
after it has been some time in use. This would be obviated by 
substituting glass, roughed or painted, to prevent blocks, &c., 
slipping off. 

Each modification of the process offers some peculiar advantage 
that the other does not possess, and very excellent results are to be 
obtained by any of those given; but my preference is still for No. 1, 
and particularly the method of applying the water, by holding the 
glass containing the requisite quantity near to the surface of the 
plate, commencing to pour on at the end nearest the operator, 
advancing as the wave proceeds to the opposite end (a gentle 
inclination being given to the plate for the purpose), that the 
water may fall on the deepest part of the wave only, and finishing 
as directed, by which risks of uneven sensitiveness is prevented. 
The water should be kept in motion fully the time mentioned, 
and finally made to flow over the edges the plate then drained for 
a few seconds only, and the prepared albumen applied as directed. 
If a longer time is given for draining, there will be some difficulty 
in making the albumen flow well up to the edges, which is an advis- 
able operation, as it gives increased firmness to the film. All excess 
of the albumen must be washed away, or it forms a coating that 
prevents the action of the developer, and so practically injures the 
sensitiveness. ‘The prepared albumen should always be filtered 
prior to use: when recently prepared, even if with two parts of 
water to one white of egg and the requisite quantity of ammonia, 
this is a somewhat tedious operation; but after it has been made a 
fortnight or three weeks, it readily passes through the circular 
filtering paper. Unless filtered, it is liable to produce small non- 
sensitive patches, somewhat similar to thosefrom the use of collodion 
in which a portion of iodide is suspended, not completely dissolved. 

The direction given to change the paper saturated with moisture 
on which the plates stand to drain, after about ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes, and also that the latter be allowed to surface dry before it is 
film dried, should receive attention; for long-continued moisture 
favours a modification of the albumen and the silver compound 
with partial solution of the iodide of silver, which exhibits itself in 
various markings when the exposed plate is developed. The same 
or a similar change is also produced, but much more quickly, by 
the action of artificial heat on the moist prepared plate. This 
latter is easily illustrated by preparing a plate; but instead of 
placing it first to drain, putting it at once, collodion side upper- 
most, on a heated surface to dry. At that.part where water last 
collected, one larger or several small transparent rings will be 
found, when dry, from which the yellow iodide has been completely 
dissolved. The necessity for these precautions applies most parti- 
cularly to the cold and damp winter and early spring months. 
Mr. Standish, of Devonport, informs me that he suspends a piece of 
sea-weed in his room—a very good and simple plan for ascertaining 
whether the latter is in a fit state for preparing plates in: if the 
sea-weed remains very damp, it cannot be expected that evapora- 
tion will be sufficiently quick. The exposure and developing, I 
think, do not appear to call for any comment ; and the same may 
e said of failures and their cause and remedy, which, with what 
has been already given, are fully treated of. 1 might mention one 
other remedy to prevent the film cracking and peeling off, viz., the 
oassing along the extreme edge of the prepared plate, when dry, a 
ittle quick drying varnish. This completes the review of the 
pamphlet, and what we may term the Fothergill process proper, 

(To be concluded in our next) 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
REGARDING PHOTOGRAPHIC COLLODION, 
By T. EF. Harpwicu. 
[Read at a meeting of the Blackheath Photographic Society, April 16, 1860.3 


ALTHOUGH not a member of your Society, I haye asked and ob- 
tained permission to read a paper this evening upon collodion, 
being fully convinced that the interests of the art require a 
better understanding of the modes used for preparing that sub- 
stance, and also a more perfect agreement between the various 
formule. At present it is almost impossible to compare the 
experimental results of photographers, or to deduce any general 
principles from them, seeing that scarcely two can be found 
who agree.in their mode of working. I propose, therefore, to 
lay before you for discussion an outline of what has been cer- 
tainly ascertained as regards the manufacture of photographic 
collodion. 

For a long time subsequent to the discovery of the collodion 
process by Archer the whole chemistry of the subject was im- 
perfectly understood; and, even on the main question of the con- 
stitution of pyroxyline, opinions were divided. In 1854 Mr. 
Hadow published his researches, establishing beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt the true nature of pyroxyline as a substitution 
compound, and proving the existence of at least four varieties of 
that substance, ranging from xyloidine up to gun-cotton; the lower 
compounds containing less, and the higher compounds more, of 
the peroxide of nitrogen. Besides these varieties, it was shown 
that the properties of photographic pyroxyline are much affected 
by the temperature at which it is prepared, and that the same 
acid gives a different result accordingly as it is used hot or cold. 

Subsequent to this, Dr. Norris, of Birmingham, sent two commu- 
nications—the one to the Journal of the Photographic Society, and 
the other to another photographic journal—in which he called at- 
tention to a point not before noticed, viz., the superior value in 
collodion of the substitution compound nearest to xyloidine, com- 
pared with that containing more peroxide of nitrogen, and ap- 
proaching to gun-cotton in composition. This point may not, 
perhaps, at first appear of great importance, but, in reality, it is 
so; and any maker of collodion who chose to neglect it, would 
fail in producing a first-rate article. 

Whilst these investigations were being carried on, many of the 
manufacturers of negative photographic collodion prepared pyroxy- 
line from paper or linen, finding by experience that it was difficult, 
when using cotton wool, to secure that limpid character of collo- 
dion and intensity of image which the operator requires. The 
reasons why paper—described by chemical authorities as identical 
with cotton in its composition—should yet act differently in this 
process, need not engage much of our attention; it will be suffi- 
cient to state that the difference is probably due, in part, to the 
weakening which ensues when the nitric acid touches the outer 
portion of the fibre, and in part to the fact of paper being often 
made from cellulose in a semi-decomposed state, or from linen, 
which has been proved to yield a pyroxyline of different properties 
from that furnished by cotton. 

My own experience, as a maker of collodion for three years, 
enables me to speak with confidence against the emp oyment of 
any materials which give intensity to collodion in virtue of some 
principle of decomposition; for—to say nothing of the difficulty of 
obtaining these substances in a uniform state — it is certain that 
the stability of the collodion is lessened by their employment; just 
as nitroglucose, a product] of the action of nitrosulphuric acid on 
sugar, is more unstable than pyroxyline, so is pyroxyline made out 
of old calico or linen more unstable than pyroxyline prepared, in 
the same acids, from cotton wool. Pictures of first-rate excellence 
have been taken with collodion from linen, but I cannot now recom- 
mend such collodion; for, on attempting to export it to distant 
climates, or subject it to great heat in our own country, it is apt to 
undergo a spontaneous decomposition, even when kept in the plain 
state in a dark place, and without any addition of iodiser. A know- 
ledge of this uncertainty in some kinds of collodion is highly use- 
ful, because it prevents the maker from placing dependence on a 
formula which would eventually disappoint him. It is probable 
that photographers, trying such a formula, will be pleased with ite 
but let them send the plain collodion for a voyage round the world, 
and try to work with it again on its return, when they will proba- 
bly find it in a gelatinous state, or in a state of semi-liquefaction, 
and so highly ozonised as to be useless for any purpose. 

We are, therefore, bound to discard all unstable materials, and to 
return once more to the cotton wool, which must, by some means 


or other, be coerced into the proper state. That this could be done 
was, I believe, known many years ago to individuals; but, if so, it 
was not published. I have stated, on a previous occasion, that the 
process for making intense negative collodion from cotton wool was 
suggested to me, in the first instance, by the experiment of soaking 
paper infdiluted sulphuric acid, and subsequently converting it into 
pyroxyline. ‘The nature of the change produced by the sulphuric 
acid on the cellulose is not known; but it has the effect of increasing 
the intensity of collodion made from the resulting pyroxyline, and 
of imparting those qualities of negative which I have spoken of in 
connection with decomposed materials, like old cambric. Fortu- 
nately, the pyroxyline from the fibre parchmentised by oil of vitriol 
is more stable than that from linen, and has been proved to stand 
as well in collodion as most other kinds of pyroxyline which the 
photographer is accustomed to employ. 

But, in addition to an action of the sulphuric acid in this process, 
T have lately succeeded in proving that a hot and weak nitric acid 
may also exert a very peculiar effect, and one which is almost 
exactly the reverse of that produced by the oil of vitriol. To show 
this action of weak nitric acid, three volumes of pure nitric acid of 
1-45 may be mixed with a volume of oil of vitriol,* heated to 150°, 
and pyroxyline from the formula which I shall presently describe 
as No. 1, immersed in it for a few seconds. This treatment causes 
very little change in the appearance of the pyroxyline; but, when 
made into collodion, it is found to have lost its characteristic tough- 
ness, and to have become weak and rotten. Further than this, the 
negatives are no longer sharp and intense, but feeble and metallic 
in appearance.t ; 

The above facts are of more importance, as regards the manufac- 
ture of photographic collodion, than would at first be supposed; 
for it can be proved that those actions which have just been attri- 
buted to sulphuric acid and weak nitric acid respectively, may be 
secured at will by modifying the composition of the nitrosulphuric 
acid. If a strongly-parchmentised product suitable for making 
intense collodion be desired, the bulk of diluted oil of vitriol in the 
mixture must be considerably greater than that of the diluted 
nitric acid; whilst, if it be required to prepare a porous collodion 
to remain a longer time without becoming surface-dry, and to 
yield an image with less violent contrast of light and shade, then 
the proportion of weak nitric acid may be increased. Observe, 
also, that these differences are not due to variations in the tem- 
perature, or in the degree of concentration of the nitrosulphuric 
acid, both of which are supposed to be the same. 

The following table exhibits the composition of five different 
mixtures of sulphuric and nitric acid, in which an attempt has been 
made to graduate the proportion of water, so that the per-centage 
of peroxide of nitrogen imparted to immersed cotton fibre may be 
nearly the same in each. The table may not, perhaps, be abso- 
lutely correct, since it is very difficult to judge precisely of the 
strength of nitrosulphuric acid, on account of its solvent action on 
cotton varying not only with the temperature and quantity of 
water, but also with the quantity of diluted oil of vitriol present. 
The safest plan, therefore, appeared to be to neglect all theoretical 
calculations, and to construct the table by simple experiment, 
taking care in each case to work with the maximum quantity of 
water, and stopping the addition of water only when it was found 
that the product left a thick sediment on being dissolved in ether 
and alcohol. This plan will probably be found to answer for the 
three upper members of the series, and the two lower members are 
not of much practical importance. 


COMPOSITION, BY VOLUME, OF NITROSULPHURIC ACID FOR 
PREPARING PHOTOGRAPHIC PYROXYLINE. 


Oil of Vitriol, Pure Nitric Acid, Water. 
1845 at 60 F. 1-45 at 60 F. 
No. 1 es 3 il : g 
No. 2 pe 2 iL gen g 
No. 3 rs 1 af oo te 
No, 4 Aa 1 ats 2 yo BB 
No. 5 ie 1 its 3 3 0 


* Tn attempting to produce this change by means of nitric acid alone, it will be found 
difficult to prevent the cotton from being dissolved, Pyroxyline isjeasily soluble in di- 
lute nitric acid, but the addition of a little diluted sulphuric acid throws it down again, 
so that sulphuric acid in small quantity lessens the solventZaction, {independently of 
abstracting water. i 

+ In addition to this modified pyroxyline produced by hot nitricTacidgmixed with a 
little sulphuric acid, I find that a remarkable change of properties may be produced by 
the pure nitric acid of 1-45 employed cold, and without any admixture of sulphuric acid. 
The pyroxyline gradually becomes opaque, and“loses its solubility in“ether and alcohol ; 
eventually it dissolves in the cold nitric acid without any evolution of gas, and, if water 
be then added, opaque white flakes are thrown down, which, when treated with ether 
and alcohol, simply swell up without passing into solution, 
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The pyroxyline yielded by each of these five mixtures is soluble 
in glacial acetic acid, and also in boiling absolute alcohol ; whilst 
in neither case does the resulting collodion produce an entirely 
opaque film. The substitution body formed is therefore a little 
above compound D or xyloidine, but not above compound C. A 
more careful examination, by immersing dry cotton at low tempe- 
ratures, seems to indicate that if there be a difference, No. 1 is 
somewhat stronger than No. 5. The collodion, however, from No. 
1 is more fluid than that from No. 5, thus showing that other 
causes, besides temperature and dilution of the mixture with water, 
have to do with flowing properties. A greater amount of fluidity 
than exists even in the collodion from No. 1 may be produced by 
dipping the pyroxyline first in No. 1, to secure the full action of 
the sulphuric acid, and afterwards in No. 5; the weak nitric acid 
will then act more decidedly than it would have done after a 
single immersion. 

The temperature employed for the above table of acids may be 
150° F.; and, in making the pyroxyline, we find that the lower 
uumbers give a product which has an opaque appearance ; whereas, 
the pyroxyline made by No. 1 and No. 2 exhibits no opacity. The 
five samples of collodion differ very much in the rapidity with 
which they set upon the glass, and also in their physical structure: 
the first setting rapidly and producing a horny film; the last 
scarcely possessing any power of setting. The only way of over- 
coming this, and putting them on something like a par, is by 
varying the proportions of ether and alcohol in the solvents, using 
more alcohol in the former, and more ether in the latter. These 
collodions also differ very materially as regards the intensity of 
the negative image, which increases as you ascend the scale. 

These disjointed remarks have been thrown together, not witha 
view of exhausting the subject, but simply to assist in reconciling 
some of the extraordinary discrepancies in writings on collodion; 
for, whilst one author advises that at least three parts of alcohol 
be employed to one part of ether, another (a French author) says 
that the art of making good collodion is in reducing the alcohol to 
the lowest possible limits, and employing scarcely anything but 
ether. Others, again, have written as if all depended upon the 
iodising solution, and have distinguished between the quality of 
negative produced by iodide of potassium and iodide of ammonium, 
or between iodide of potassium simply, and the same compound 
containing iodide of silver dissolved. Not that I mean to affirm 
that the nature of the base is of no importance at all, because there 
ave secondary reactions between the base and the pyroxyline, but 
simply thatthe particular iodide employed is of minor consequence 
as compared with the mode of making the pyroxyline. 

The reasons which induced me to fix upon the formula for 
nitrosulphuric acid, marked No. 1 in the table, were principally as 
follow: Iwas assured by those who professed to be acquainted 
with the wants of the public, that a collodion was needed which 
would produce a dense negative in a rather dull light ; for that the 
practitioners of the art in this country had to perform their work, 
as a rule, under great disadvantages in that respect, and it was 
comparatively easy to reduce the intensity when in excess, but 
more difficult to increase it when deficient. The highly-parch- 
mentised pyroxyline appears to me to have an organic reaction 
towards the salts of silver somewhat greater than that of the other 
varieties, and I attribute the tendency to redness in the nega- 
tives to that cause. It has not been proved to be so, but the idea 
may be entertained, seeing that the action of diluted sulphuric 
acid is known to change cellulose into dextrine, and both dextrine 
and gum impart a red colour to a collodion negative when applied 
to the surface of the partially-washed film. 

If we allow that great intensity of negative ought always to be 
at our command, yet there are other modes of obtaining it without 
purposely modifying the pyroxyline, and therefore the question 
becomes, which is the best? Glycyrrhizine was carefully tried, 
both in bath and collodion, but was condemned as delusive in the 
long run, although promising well in the beginning. Neither could 
confidence be placed in ether containing organic impurities, 
although I have heard it said that the cheaper and more highly- 
methylated qualities of ether, as they were made some years back, 
gave better and more intense negatives than pure ether. Rejecting 
both of these expedients as being uncertain, and also fatal to the 
integrity of the nitrate bath, it seemed preferable to produce the 
effect by modifying the pyroxyline, since this mode is found to 
injure the bath scarcely or not at all. Having adopted an intense 
pyroxyline, it is of the utmost importance to secure a pure ether ; 
because, when the pyroxyline is of the organic kind, the ether 
must be free from organic impurity, or the collodion will be less 
sensitive, and the negative either too intense or highly solarised. 


Granting for the moment that the question of pyroxyline is 
definitely settled,* there remains still an important matter to be 
considered in relation to photographic collodion. Are we to work 
with iodide only, or with mixed iodide and bromide? It seems 
certain that if bromide could be invariably used, we should at once 
emerge from many of those difficulties which now surround us; for 
the invisible image on the bromised collodion is of a comparatively 
stable kind, and is less affected in its development by those small 
disturbing causes which often upset, so to speak, the latent. pic- 
ture upon the simply iodised collodion, and cause it to present itself 
either with spots or comets, or a total reversed gradation of light 
and shade. During the past summer it was my endeavour, as far 
ag possible, to encourage the trial of bromised collodions, and in 
most cases where the light was strong the result proved satisfac- 
tory. When, however, the image of the camera was imperfectly 
illuminated, the experiments were, with some few exceptions, re- 
ported as unsuccessful, and the pictures pronounced weak and in- 
effective, unless the negatives had been artificially strengthened 
by bichloride of mercury, or some analogous process. 

In conclusion, I would venture to ask the members of the Black- 
heath Society to lend their aid in settling this important matter. 
The present time is the best, because the interest of photographers 
has been aroused, and an opportunity seems to offer of establishing 
the manufacture of collodion upon a secure and well-understood 
basis. 

a eg cs 
A FEW REMARKS ON AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By F. Howarp. 

[Read at a Meeting of the South London Photographic Society, April 19, 1860.] 
Tris subject has been placed before the photographic, and would- 
be photographic, public in a multiplicity of forms, as exhibited 
in the one shilling, three and sixpenny, and more expensive 
works; in highly polished mahogany and cabinet work; in the 
opticians’ windows, and in some score of advertisements every 
week, all tending to show how easy one may commence the 
study, and how portable the apparatus is, and what a never- 
failing source of enjoyment the amateur may possess at the cost 
of a few pounds and a few lessons; how he can take portraits 
of friends, views of the charming scenes he may visi when 
holiday-making, as illustrated by specimens in the warehouse 
of the photographie chemist or apparatus-maker. But the only 
specimens produced by amateurs, in a majority of cases, are black 
fingers and spotted linen. Instructions as to how to proceed have 
been given so successfully that I am afraid no remarks of mine can 
point out the road more truly, or give a brighter picture of how to 
succeed, than can be obtained from the perusal of publications of 
moderate price. There will be little then said by me about the 
manipulating or processes, as indeed they have, and will, I hope, 
continue to form subjects for many papers amongst us; but what 
I am desirous of drawing the attention of amateurs and beginners 
to is, that there is another side to this picture, and that, in com- 
mencing photography, if you really intend to produce pictures, you 
must make up your mind for some hard work and vigorous study, 
and that it is not the easy pursuit some imagine to produce a good 
photograph. 1 will beg the favour of your attention for a moment, 
and ask you to reflect on the great attention which photography 
has received at the hands of amateurs. ‘The many advertisements 
commencing “to amateur photographers *_the many distressed 
correspondents to the four Journals devoted to photography—show 
how much it is practised. Persons of leisure and scientilic research 
have often followed such subjects as chemistry, electrotyping, mag- 
netism, and sundry other delightful pursuits, and have added. 
greatly to the store of knowledge now possessed on these sub- 
jects; but they bear no comparison to the number of amateur 
photographers. This cannot be from any greater ease or facility 
with which it is acquired, because I think there are few of those 
pursuits which cannot be mastered much easier than photography. 
It may seem strange that, though the successful pursuit of 
photography is attended with much greater difficulties than the 
various pursuits I have named, still it numbers many more fol- 
lowers. One would imagine the reverse to be the case; but the 


* There are some points relating to the theory of pyroxyline for photography which 
it has be icable to omit on the present ocrasion, through fear of omplica- 
ting th intense collodion may be made trom pyr ine pre- 
pared wit cid, if the amount of water be dimir hed, and 
ti temp e in the nitric 
acid will a: 
the other, and, when ex a t ; 
some quantity. Probably the acids convert a portion of the cellulose into grape sugar, 
which, when acted on by nitric acid of a certain strength, forms nitroglucose. The 
experience of the author is unfayourable to the employment of this pyroxyline in photo- 
graphy. 
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great secret is that the results, when arrived at, are much more 
pleasing; they offer enjoyment not only to the amateur who, wrapt 
up in any pursuit, is delighted at the results, but to friends, ac- 
quaintances, and everybody who inspects them. You arrive at 
results which the most accomplished artist could never produce, 
and you find yourself in possession of a source of infinite amuse- 
ment and instruction, with which can be combined healthful exer- 
cise with close study and research; and from the multiplicity and 
varied features of its application, a never-failing source of employ- 
ment for the leisure hour. But with all these incentives, the suc- 
cessful pursuit necessitates a constant attention to the subject ; 
because I consider him no true amateur who does not follow his 
art closely, watching every change and improvement, and ready 
to avail himself of them, and to increase his knowledge on the sub- 
ject. This involves, for the amateur, far more attention and pains- 
taking than, I am afraid, many feel disposed to give. I think we 
should see much better photographs than are now sometimes seen 
as amateur productions, if they were not satisfied with average 
results. That the most successful results can be arrived at I am 
certain. It does not do to be satisfied with average results, and 
plead that you are only an amateur: if determined to produce pic- 
tures, do insure their being creditable. The reminiscence of a tour 
in the country, the portrait of a friend, the copy of a print, will be 
much deteriorated in value if compelled to be prefaced by the apo- 
logy, “I am only an amateur,” instead of trying again for a better. 
It has been said that if we would only see our faults, we are in a 
fair way of correcting them; and I would especially encourage and 
recommend amateurs to compare their productions with those of 
the best professional photographers—to say to themselves candidly, 
“This is a bad photograph, I must try again,” instead of putting it 
among theircollection, and saying, “It is pretty well for an amateur.” 
Besides, amateurs seem likely from their number to form a large 
proportion of the public, whose admiration is alike an incentive to 
the exertions of first-class photographers and a corrective to 
the inferior productions of which, alas! we see so many. I think 
that amateurs can do much in this matter; and a higher standard 
will be demanded, if amateurs, by ignoring their indifferent pro- 
ductions, place before their friends good specimens, and show 
them that photography can produce something to admire. 

Gentlemen of leisure I would advise to make themselves masters 
of the art theoretically and practically: they have a chance of 
becoming something more than successful operators, as has been 
facetiously observed in alluding to the mass of photographers. If 
experimentalists, persons of leisure may achieve great success, 
and confer great boons on their less fortunate brethren; for I do 
not think there is a wider field than that open to the experimental 
amateur photographer. There is much to be discovered and im- 
proved upon, always remembering that they are themselves greatly 
indebted to what may be called the fathers of the art, for their 
liberality in giving their discoveries to the world. 

And as regards the successful operators, there is a wide field for 
them also. By-the-by, an amateur may think himself very fortu- 
nate if he can be classed with the successful operators. It is no 
easy thing to accomplish this successful operation; for though you 
may not make your own collodion (which Mr. Seely, the American, 
says is a capital receipt for spoiling a suit of clothes), and may not 
be so well up in the chemistry of the art as you may desire, you 
must have a deal of perseverance to become even an operator; and 
I contend you are none thelessa photographer, as I have observed, 
I think, in this room before, that it does not detract from the 
artist’s talent, or make him less an artist, because he does not com- 
pound his own colours. A good operator is likewise absolutely 
necessary for good chemicals to be appreciated. It may be all very 
well for the photographic chemist or manufacturer of collodion to 
tell you this or that will answer admirably: I would rather have 
the opinion of a good operator as to its merits. 

Pardon a little digression. What the distinction is between 
photographer or photographist and operator I cannot understand ; 
but a distinction is made I believe. he person who prepares 
the plate, sensitises and develops, is called the operator, and the 
person who exposes is called the photographer, and calls himself 
artist—a misnomer evidently. My interpretation of artist does not 
apply to any photographer: it is impossible to apply to that which 
is produced by a careful attention to certain chemical laws the 
same title as you would to the production of the hand and brain of 
a clever man, and to call the producer of either an artist indiscrimi- 
nately, and sell both productions by the square inch. I merely 
allude to this vexed question because I think there ought to be no 
distinction in the term photographer, except as photographic che- 
mist, apparatus maker, experimentalist, and working photographer. 


If there is any claim to the title of artist from the exposing por- 
tion of the work, I think all amateurs ought to claim the title at 
once, as having not only to expose, but excite, develop, and per- 
form al] the disagreeable adjuncts of plate-cleaning, &c. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 

eS s 
ON FIXING POSITIVE PROOFS. 
By MM. Davanne and Girarb. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

Our previous experiments have already established that, after a 
suitable fixing, the proof is formed of two different substances, 
mixed in variable proportions—metallic silver and the argento- 
organic compounds. It is these, and these only, that constitute 
the coloured parts of the proof; therefore it is upon them that the 
ordinary re-agents, after having fixed the proof, can exercise a 
subsequent destructive action. : 

Setting out from this fact, we propose to examine whether, inde- 
pendently of every accessory circumstance, the fixing agents can 
exercise a dissolving action upon these two substances. With 
this object we have, on the one hand, prepared some metallic 
silver by reducing the chloride by light alone; and, on the 
other, some argento-organic matter, by placing in similar cir- 
cumstances a solution of starch containing chloride of silver in 
suspension. After the action of the light the precipitates thus ob- 
tained were fixed. Thus fixed, they were placed in solution of 
cyanide of potassium, of two per cent. strength, in concentrated 
ammonia solution, and in hypo of ten per cent.; then, after the 
lapse of various periods of time, we have examined the super- 
natant solutions for the presence of silver. Operating in this 
manner, we observed very important differences in their mode of 
action. 

First, as to cyanide of potassium. This re-agent attacks and 
dissolves metallic silver as well as the argento-organic compound, 
but it acts much quicker upon the first than upon the second. After 
one day’s contact, the solution covering the metallic silver already 
contained notable quantities of this metal ; the solution that covered 
the argento-organic compound also contained some of it, but in a 
smaller quantity, and only at the end of two or three days did the 
result obtained with this latter equal that furnished by the first. 
These facts, observed under clear and precise conditions, lead us to 
understand why we cannot employ the energetic solvent properties 
of cyanide of potassium in positive printing. This agent fixes 
rapidly and well, but its action upon the coloured portions 
requires too much care and precaution,—it is in fact a dangerous 
re-agent. 

The action exercised by ammonia is entirely different. We have 
already remarked upon the peculiar colouration which, by a dyeing 
phenomenon, this re-agent communicates to the argento-organic 
compound; but there is another point of view, extremely important 
in practice, to which we must call attention. When we leave silver, 
the argento-organic compound for instance, in contact with strong 
ammonia, we perceive, even after eight days of contact, that the 
ammonia has not removed the slightest traces of silver from either, 
by which we may conclude that ammonia does not dissolve the 
coloured portions of the proof; but, at the same time, a curious phe- 
nomenon exhibits itself, for whatever the care taken, the ammonia 
solution above the two precipitates does not become clear, but re- 
mains constantly opaline, and appears to hold in suspension an 
almost imperceptible yellow precipitate, as if dissolving at first a 
small quantity of silver, the ammonia immediately deposited it ina 
state of ammoniacal combination. From this follows the explanation 
of the influence that fixing by ammonia exercises upon the whites 
of the proof, in communicating a light yellow tint to them. We 
may, in fact, attribute it to the formation of this yellow precipitate 
which we have constantly observed in the supernatant ammo- 
niacal solution, both of metallic silver and the argento-organic 
compound. At the moment when the proof is plunged into the 
ammonia, the iron-coloured parts are rapidly dissolved ; but if the 
sojourn be prolonged, an action is set up between the coloured film 
and the alkali, an action which is shown by the formation of a 
precipitate which is deposited equally all over the proof. ; 

As for the fresh hyposulphite of soda, it acts upon the coloure 
parts of the proof, not like ammonia, but in the same ee 
cyanide of potassium. Put in contact, in a state of solution, ee 
the silver and the argento-organic matter, it ultimately pes 
and partially dissolves both, only, as the daily experience chp Os 
tographers proves, it acts with much less energy than diluted 
cyanide. Still its action is very evident, and indicates, a priord, 
for every fixing compound, the necessity of not leaving the proofs 
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too long in the fixing bath. We shall take care, ina subsequent 
chapter, to state approximatively the time necessary for fixing 
with solutions of hypo, of various degrees of strength. 

To sum up what has been stated, we say, that cyanide of 
potassium, even when diluted, rapidly removes the coloured por- 
tions of the proof. Ammonia does not dissolve them, but, at the 
end of a certain time, this alkali, by means of a silver compound, 
tints the white of the proofs yellow: the hyposulphite of soda 
attacks the coloured parts of the proof, but only after the lapse of 
considerable time. 

Such are the chief facts which we have been able to recognise 
by means of our researches upon the action of the fixing agent 
upon the proof. We shall next group them together, and en- 
deavour to deduce results by which a surer and more rational 
method of fixing may be established. 


(To be continued.) 
poate teas Seleeee 
DOUBLE CHLORIDES OF GOLD AND POTASSIUM AND 
GOLD AND SODIUM. 
By M. Forpos. 


IN a mixture of one hundred parts of nitric acid and four hundred 
parts of hydrochloric acid dissolve one hundred parts of pure gold. 
Evaporate the solution so as to obtain hydrochlorate of the chloride g 
then add fifty-one parts of bicarbonate of potassa in distilled water, 
and evaporate to dryness; then expose to a gentle heat, to drive 
off the excess of acid, and dissolve the dried product in distilled 
water. Filter the solution through asbestos or powdered glass, 
and evaporate the liquid to obtain crystals. These consist of one 
equivalent of perchloride of gold, one equivalent of chloride of po- 
tassium, and five equivalents of water— 


Au Cl,, KCl + 5HO. 


Chloride of gold and sodium is prepared in the same manner, 
substituting ninety-three parts of carbonate of soda for the fifty- 
one parts of bicarbonate of potassa, Its formula is — 


Au Cl,, NaCl + 4 HO. 
pi RATS EO a a ies 
NOTICES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED STEREOGRAPHS, 
Founrarns ABBEY. 
W. Woodward, Nottingham. 


THERE are but few people who do not feel some sort of interest in 
connexion with the ruined edifices of former days, even if they are 
nothing more than mere heaps of rubbish. To what speculations 
do they not give rise! What an array of pleasant associations do 
they uot leave in our memories! But if instead of mere shapeless 
heaps we have arches and towers, buttresses and mullions, sculpture 
and tracery in sufficient abundance just to indicate the glories that 
have been, without too clearly defining what may possibly have 
been wanting, while the rugged features, traced by the destroying 
hand of time, are clothed with a graceful veil of verdant ivy and 
modest creepers, then indeed we fairly slacken the reins of imagi- 
nation, and let it revel in unshackled freedom. 

Perhaps one of the peculiar charms attendant on a visit to some 
celebrated monument of antiquity may be found in noticing its 
effect upon our companions — how one is engrossed by the archzo- 
logical features, another has an eye solely to the picturesque, a 
third poetises and peoples the now vacant tenement with phantoms 
of its fancied former occupants; then there are the pleasant ramble 
and scramble, with the thousand little surprises, the bright sun- 
shine and murmuring breeze — (who would visit a ruin in bad 
weather ?) — the high spirits, and, perchance, the ringing laughter 
of musical voices. To how many such “ green spots in memory’s 
waste” may not a visit to Fountains Abbey have given rise! We 
have never been fortunate enough to tread the mossy turf of that 
charming spot, yet we have wandered there in spirit by the aid of 
those twin-sister fairies, named respectively Camera and Stereo- 
scope, and perhaps we have been enabled to carry away a more 
vivid recollection of the local beauties than some who have visited 
them in the body: who knows? But, be that so or no , of this 
we are quite sure, that those who have been visitors will certainly 
be delighted to possess the pleasing series of transcripts before us 
to brighten up their impressions, while those who have not been so 
favoured will be equally glad to have a chance of becoming ac- 
quainted with the charms of this renowned spot. 

Mr. Woodward has laid before us Fountains Abbey in many as- 
pects — views from east, west, north, and south, near and distant, 
in sunshine and in shade, nave, choir, gateway, aisle, turret—all are 
here, and all are charming, though as photographs some are cer- 
tainly better than others.—In the Nave AND Cuore (No. 118), the 


ee 
effect is marred, to some extent, by the distortion arising from the 
lens employed; but in No. 116, the Gateway or THE ELEEMOSYNARY 
Cuapst, and No. 122, Tux Brings leading to the sane, no such 
defect is apparent, and both are highly pleasing subjects, apart even 
from any association, and are treated in an artistic manner.— THE 
BRIDGE OVER THE SKELL (No. 121), which forms a part of the series, 
is also a beautifully-executed production.— Of the remainder we 
will mention No. 111, Souru-rast View from De Grey’s Walk, as 
presenting perhaps the most pleasing general view of the ruin, 
and No. 110, A Sour View from the same spot. Of this last we 
have two specimens, the point of view in each differing but a few 
yards from the other, yet the aspect is wonderfully different. ‘The 
fact is, that by a little careful inspection we perceive that one copy 
must have been taken in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon, and consequently the shadows are thrown totally in opposite 
directions. Both specimens are good, but that taken in the after- 
noon is decidedly the most pleasing, not only on account of the 
direction of the shadows, but the slight variation in the point of 
delineation has introduced the trunk of an old tree, which mate- 
rially heightens the effect. 

Mr. Woodward is an industrious and skilful operator, and his 
works deserve an extended circulation. 

oe Se Sa 
THE “LIVERPOOL ALBION” ON PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND THE FINE ARTS, 

A Crrntc, according to the strict definition of the term, is a per- 
son who can judge, and consequently “who takes upon himself to 
censure others’ works.’ He who is no judge can be no critic, and the 
censure or praise of such a person will therefore be equally valueless. 
We read of a judge who decided all causes by the throwing of dice, but 
no one upholds the justice of his decisions, summary as they undoubtedly 
were; and no one, | opine, would think the exposure of such an unauthor- 
ised arbitrator undeserving notice. ‘This is my plea for a little of the 
valuable space of Tux Brirish Journan or Paorograpny. 

Speaking of the photographs now ex hibiting at the Exhibition of Fine 
Arts in Liverpool, a critic in the Liverpool Albion says :—‘ The value of 
hese, however, are not only independent of, but wholly at variance 
with, the fine arts. 'Fhey are records of facts conveying the testimony 
of their truth in themselves. But the fine arts consist in the application 
of these facts to elicit higher feelings or emotions, and in this photogra- 
phy has hitherto entirely failed.” And he adds, “The only use of 
exhibiting such things with pictures and drawings is the chance that 
hey may, by comparison, instruct the people in the difference between 
nature and art.” Thus with portentous wisdom enthroned upon the 
knitted brows, with hand outstretched and palm turned outward, the 
sage hath spoken, ‘as who should say, I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope 
my lips let no dog bark.” 
Now, although the imitation of nature will always be subservient to 
he more intellectual qualities of art, I have yet to learn that the fact is 
eal Thave yet 


independent of, and wholly at variance with, the fine arts.” 
o learn that the loftier emotions of the mind may not answer the call of 
truth as readily as that of any art called “fine.” And I cannot believe 
hat the faithful imitation of nature in her most picturesque and poetical 
aspects does not constitute a fine art, simply because the mechanical aids 
employed are neither brushes and colours nor pencils. 

As a fitting comment upon this piece of unqualified 
criticism, permit me to repeat an oft-told anecdote, 

The mighty emperor of China, and of nearly all the rest of the universe, 
brother to the sun, cousin to the fixed stars, and near connection of that 
very influential relative, the moon, desired a picture of a new street in 
his capital, and commissioned a certain European painter, then in his 
neighbourhood, to paint the same. The artist did his best, and on the 
day appointed brought the production to the celestial court, Of course 
it was executed with due regard for the rules of linear and zerial perspec- 
tive, and in the cye of the artist was therefore a good record of a fact 
‘conveying the testimony of its truth” in itself So with anxiously 
beating heart he uncovered the painting, that the radiance of the divinely 
royal optics might fall upon it: as they did so, the emperor started to his 
feet, struck dumb with astonishment. “TIt is the street itself!” at last 
gasped the astounded sovereign. “It is the strect itself!’ murmured 
the amazed courtiers. Then the artist breathed freely, aud glowi 
visions of wealth, rank, and honour flitted before his imagination ; but 
“Let that presumptuous barbarian deceiver be i stantly bastinadoed!”” 
cried the emperor, turning a glance of annihilating wrath upon the 
horrified artist. ‘We commanded him to produce @ preture of the strect, 
and behold! he hath produced the street itself! we gwear we could walk 
down it! Away with him! but let the thir g he made be preserved for 
its only use, namely, that it may, ‘by comparison, instruct the people in 
tho difference between nature and art.’ ” 

To return to our oracular critic. We next find him asserting that 
“Photography, though valuable as an aid to science, and, so itcan 
preserve a record of appearances, subsidiary to fine art as saving the 
trouble to an artist of making sketches, is not a fine art, and never ean be 
made so!” Some irreverent folk: will ask Sir Oracle, “ Why not?” And 
so they may, for Sir Oracle hath said his say, and “there’s an end 
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on’t.” Photography “is not a fine art,” says he, and of course it is not. 
Ei teererlty “never will be a fine art,” says he, and of course it never 
will be! 
T once before had occasion to remark that the cause of art is at enmity 
with such worthies as resemble our Liverpool art critic. Their fanciful 
and frivolous distinctions, their mystical rhapsodies, their loose talk about 
the ideal, abstract ideas, &c., have so confused and befogged the mind 
upon all matters connected with art, that it is but small wonder when we 
find that the public are more thoroughly ignorant of art than of any 
other subject of a character equally popular. Permit me also to remind 
you that, in the paper already referred to, I boldly stated that light plays 
much the same part in photography that pencils do in drawing, and tha 
photographs are produced by the camera and lens in exactly the same 
sense as paintings are produced by paint and brushes; that bad photo- 
graphs, however numerous they may be, are not conclusive proofs agains 
the possibility of producing good ones, any more than inartistic paintings 
are evidence against the possibility of paintings being artistic. I know 
very well that artists of repute have subscribed to the opinion of the 
Chinese Emperor (and said, in the words of an eminent lecturer upon 
art, ‘ Painting ts, strictly speaking, no imitation at all of external nature”): 
but their works have eloquently and forcibly denied their words ; and the 
only painters who really seem to subscribe to this doctrine are the pre- 
Raphaelites denounced by our oracle, whose works really are “no imita- 
tion at all of external nature.” I might point out the impossibility of 
depicting abstract ideas, and show how idealisingis only a different mode 
of imitation; how imagination will make pictures in the clouds, the burn- 
ing coals, and the changeful shadows, which ye exist neither in the 
clouds, the fire, or the shadows. 1 might dwell upon natural beauties 
whose faithful and perfect imitations would contain more poetry, more 
sublimity, more associated ideas of love, tenderness, admiration, religious 
veneration, sympathy, and pity, than Sir Oracle would listen to (for fear 
he might be convinced) ; but, instead of that, I will turn to our photogra- 
phers, and earnestly call upon them to regard photography, not as a 
chemical or optical study only, but as @ fine art. If they will only do 
this their productions will give a gloriously triumphant denial to the 
carping critics who so dogmatically denounce, and would fain degrade, 
our beautiful but infant art. ALFRED. H. WALL. 


Meetings of Socretres. 
BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


On Monday, the 16th ult., the Annual General Meeting of the Blackheath 
Photographie Society was held at the Golf Club-house,—the President, 
J. Glaisher, F.R.S., in the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and con- 
firmed, Messrs. C. Busk and H. Williams were appointed auditors. 

In consequence of the resignation of Mr. J. B. Spencer, as Treasurer, 
a motion was moyed, and carried unanimously, requesting the joint Sec- 
yetaries, Messrs. T. R. Wheeler and Travers B. Wire, to act also as 
treasurers. To effect this change, the bye-law bearing on the office was 
altered accordingly. 

After the usual vote of thanks to the Secretaries for their services 
during the year, the Report of the Council was read, adopted, and ordered 
to be printed for circulation among the members. 

Mr. Glaisher, the President of the Society, in conformity with the bye- 
law, retired from his office, and, on a ballot being taken, Mr. Heisch, 
F.G.S., was chosen to succeed Mr. Glaisher in the office of president. 
The following resolution was then moved by Mr. J. Harding, seconded 
by Mr. H. Williams, and carried nem. con.:—“ That the best thanks of 
this Society be tendered to J. Glaisher, Esq., for his able, impartial, and 
conciliatory conduct, while in occupation of the chair of this Society.” 

Mr. Guarsuer, having made a suitable response, vacated the chair in 
fayour of his successor. 

Mr. Hxtscu, on taking the chair, made a few brief remarks to the 
members, and then called on Mr. T. F. Hardwich to read his paper 
On the Present State of our Knowledge Regarding Photographic Collodion. 
[See page 130]. 

When Mr. Hardwich had concluded his paper, 

The Presipent (Mr. Heisch) spoke as follows :—I have listened with 
great pleasure to Mr. Hardwich’s communication, and while cordially 
agreeing with much that he has said, there are still one or two points 
on which my experience has led me to slightly d ifferent conclusions. I 
am not altogether prepared to discard the use of paper as a material for 
the manufacture of collodion, as I believe that there are certain pro- 
perties possessed by such collodion which cannot be secured by the use 
of cotton. I believe that a greater weight of pyroxyline may be dissolved 
in a given quantity of ether or alcohol, and still run well, when we use 
paper than when we use cotton, and thisis often of importance. I have 
not found collodion thus prepared more subject to decomposition thar 
any other, if proper care be taken to secure pure ether and alcohol. 
During the heat of last summer, my dark room was for a long time ata 
temperature of 96°, and in that room I kept and used the collodion, not 
only for wet but for dry plates, and got on perfectly well, while many of 
my friends using the same process with other col odion, were brought up 
by the heat, and could not use their plates. I have still by me collo- 
dion prepared eighteen months ago, and it shows no signs of spoiling. 


I do not mean to say I should recommend collodion such as I am now 
speaking of for all purposes; indeed, I fear it is impossible to obtain 
any collodion which will suit the requirements of all photographers, the 
circumstances under which they work being so different. Thus, a col- 
lodion admirably adapted for portraiture in a glass house, is hardly that 
which one would choose for copying new stone buildings in a bright sun- 
light, nor that again, the same as for dark foliage; and it is a question 
if the requisite differences can be obtained with one pyroxyline by varia- 
tions of solvents or iodisers, or if it will not be found necessary to vary the 
pyroxyline itself. The purposes for which I chiefly employ collodion 
are such as do not require any great amount of sensibility, but rather the 
capability of standing considerable exposure without solarising, so that 
the bottoms of deep holes of different colours may be brought out before 
the lighter portions are burnt up. The pyroxyline I employ is prepared 
with 
* Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1480 ......ceeeeeseveeess 39 parts. 
iSijnaibre( AOU Ganage sconouSe cSosonge gacatecn ull: is, 

Swedish filtering paper is soaked in this for one hour, at a temperature 
first of 130° to 135°, and allowed gradually to cool, keeping it well shaken 
for the first ten minutes, to bring fresh portions of acid constantly in con- 
tact with the paper. The solvent is ether five parts, and absolute alcohol 
three parts, including that in which the iodides are dissolved. For very 
large plates I should use six grains of pyroxyline to one ounce of the 
solyent; for anything up to ten and eight inches, eight grains. This 
collodion, besides its non-liability to solarisation, is remarkably well 
adapted for dry processes, losing its sensibility less in drying than most. 
I have recently tried with this another collodion iodised precisely in the 
same way, though the latter worked in one-third of the time when wet: 
after drying, it required nearly double the time requisite with my collo- 
dion. With regard to the question of bromides in collodion, the Society 
are aware that | have devoted much attention to the subject. I am not 
prepared to advise their use ou all occasions, more particularly for por- 
traiture: in landscape collodion, I think them always useful. I see no 
reason to doubt the truth of what I stated to the Society on a former 
occasion, that they should be used in atomic proportions: for subjects in 
which greens predominate, two atoms of iodide to one of bromide I still 
believe to be the best; indeed, I should take this as a general landscape 
collodion. I may mention, as confirming this view, that, since I first 
published this formula in 1852, several others, uninfluenced by theoretical 
considerations, but simply going on adding bromide till the best working 
point was reached, have published formule in which the bromide and 
iodide are precisely in the proportions above mentioned. For reds and 
yellows, I believe the proportion of bromide may be advantageously in- 
creased, Our late president, Mr. Glaisher, finds that for artificial light, in 
which the yellow is very predominant, two atoms of bromide to one atom 
of iodide give the best results. ‘This formula was also arrived at purely 
experimentally. When, some time ago, Mr. Hardwich spoke on this sub- 
ject, he thought I had recommended too large a proportion of bromide. 
T observe in his last formula he has much increased the quantity he first 
employed, and I am not without hopes of ultimately converting him to 
the “atomic theory” as applied to this subject. 

After a cordial yote of thanks to Mr. Hardwich for his admirable paper, 
Mr. Vernon Heath was elected a member of the Society, and the meeting 
was then adjourned to the 21st instant. 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue usual monthly meeting of the above Association was held at 
Myddleton Hall, Islington, on Wednesday last, the 25th ult. George 
Shadbolt, V.P., occupied the chair. 

Mr. Grorcu Dawson read a paper On the Reaction of the Chloride of 
Silver upon the Hyposulphite of Soda. [See page 127]. 
¥ 


In consequence of a press of matter the report of the discussion on 
ry. Dawson’s paper is deferred till our next number. 
ene ae 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue usual monthly meeting was held on the 19th instant, in the Lecture 
Hall, Walworth,—the Rev. F. F. Statham, B.A., F.G.8., President, in 
ae chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 
The Srecrerary read the following rules, drawn up by the committee, 
for the regulation of the Excuanex Crus :— 
1.—That a Secretary be appointed by the Committee to negotiate all exchanges 
between members and non-members of the Society, in order that an equitable 
arrangement may be secured. 
2.—That gentlemen and ladies be cligible for membership, whether members of the 
Society or not ; and that no form of introduction be necessary beyond that of 
placing in the Society’s folio a specimen print, with the name, address, and. 
the words ‘‘for exchange”’ attached. 
3,—That all communications relative to the business of this Exchange Club be pre- 
paid, and stamps enclosed for replies. 5 
4,—That a list of members, and a description of such specimens as are provided for 
exchange, be published quarterly ; and that no alteration be made in these 
Rules save at a special meeting, convened by at least one-third of the members. 
Mr. Hannarorp having kindly consented to act as Secretary to the 
Exchange Club, communications may be addressed to him at 6, South 
Grove West, Mildmay Park, Stoke Newington, N. 
* The acid I employ is that called “acid nitros,” of sp. gr. 1420, or thereabouts, made 
up to sp. gr. 1430, with pure nitric acid of sp. gr. 1500. I find this gives better results 
than acid which contains more of the lower oxides of nitrogen. 
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Mr. Wall placed his own name, that of Mr. F. Howard, and Mr, Leake, 
jun., down as members. 

It was then stated that several members of the committee, and others 
of the Society, had discussed the possibility and propriety of dispensing 
with the usual three months’ recess, and holding meetings in the open 
air, within a few miles of town, so that they might put the knowledge 
acquired at such meetings as the present into practice; give the beginner 
among their members an opportunity of working side by side with pro- 
fessional operators and experienced amateurs, and strengthen the social 
harmony which then, happily, so closely united their little community. 
These open-air meetings would, he had no doubt, also tend to advance 
the art of photography ; and, as ladies would be enabled to accompany the 
members, the pleasure derived would be considerably enhanced. It was 
suggested that such meetings should be held upon the third Saturday in 
each month, commencing in July. A somewhat similar mecting (a 
sketch of which appeared in the last number of Tue Brrrisn Journat or 
Prorocraruy) had been held in Epping Forest, at which Messrs. Wall, 
Hannaford, Howard, Simpson, Hearle, Leake, Cotton, and others had 
been present, and the success of that experiment augured favourably for 
its repetition, They were accompanied by ladies upon this occasion, and 
he, the Secretary, could assure the members (despite Mr. Shadbolt’s sly 
comment) that their presence in nowise retarded the business of that 
which was one of the most pleasant of pleasant days. 

Upon the motion of Mr, Hannarorp, it was agreed that the next meet- 
ing should be made special, to effect the requisite alteration in the rules 
of the Socie 


Ne 
Seven stereographs, by Messrs. Wall and Leake, were presented for the 
folio. These had been taken upon the occasion above referred to, and the 


President pointed out a group called The Earliest Pic-Nic of the Season, 
which he thought fully illustrated the Secretary’s remarks, and showed 
how useful a few ladies might be made in giving fresh charms to the 
landscapes, or adding character to the scenes depicted. 

An excellent adaptation of the alabastrine process was illustrated by 
a very beautiful specimen, presented by N. E. Fitch, Esq. 

The Sucrerary also presented a print from a panoramic negative, taken 
by Mr. Sutton. He was of opinion that the Parent Society had scarcely 
done justice to this invention, and said, although conscious that little 
boys should hesitate before they found fault with their papas, they must 
pardon him for adding that, whatever the practical utility of this panora- 
mic lens and camera might be, it was certainly of a character which 
should ensure respectful attention from a body of gentlemen assuming 
the office of judges. Had he beem present, he should probably have 
reminded one or two of the members of that Society that Mr. Sutton’s 
invention, and not Mr. Sutton’s peculiarities, was the subject of discus- 
sion, and that the substitution of ridicule for argument was not consistent 
with either good taste or sound sense. 

Mr. Howarp then read a paper, entitled A Few Remarks on Amateur 
Photography [see page 131], showing, as amateur productions, some dozens 
of excellent stereographs.—On the conclusion of the reading of the paper, 

The Cuarrman complimented Mr. Howard upon his honesty of purpose 
in not disguising the many real difficulties in the way of all beginners, 
and urging them to aim at the higher excellencies of the art. But it 
should be remembered that even ourmost successful professionals were once 
amateurs, and owed their eminence solely to courage and perseverance. 

The usual vote of thanks was then warmly accorded. 

Mr. Watt thought the glove had been thrown down 
Howard, as that gentleman knew that he always held 
grapher to be also an artist. 


o him by Mr. 
the real photo- 
He (Mr. Wall) saw productions at the last 
Photographic Exhibition that were unmistakably pictures, and owed their 
superiority not to extra mechanical skill, or great chemical acquirements, 
but to ‘the hand and brain of a clever man.” He had so recently ex- 
pressed his opinions upon this subject he would not fatigue the mem- 
bers by their repetition, but content himself by adding, that however 
deficient in artistic qualities the great mass of photographic productions 
might now be, he was certain that they were not necessarily so. 

Mr. Haynarorp said that when the photographer was also an artist, 
his productions were pictures, although few photographs deserved the 
title of artistic. The photographer who had no knowledge of art planted 
his camera almost at random, and was dependent upon mere chance for 
the results; but this was not the case with the artist. Mr. Hannaford 
here took up several of the photographs exhibited, and pointed out their 
sins against the artistic (one of which Mr. Martin entitled Zhe Picture 
of @ Post, such an object occupying the most conspicuous and important 
position in the view). Referring to the power a photographer possessed 
of making pictures, Mr. Hannaford said this power was increased when 
a greater angle was secured, as was the case with the new panoramic 
lens (a statement which he illustrated with some remarks upon the print 
Mr. Wall had presented), and then proceeded to touch upon the question 
of photography in the early morning, and the use of river, rain, and di 
tilled water, concluding by thanking Mr. Howard for his excellent pap 

Mr. Howarp, in reply, said he of course knew that the claim of a 
photographer to the title of artist was a vexed question, but he was not 
competent to decide it. The subject of water, he thought, should be 
treated with discretion. He always used distilled, and recommended 
others to do the same; and, with regard to the possibility of producing 
pictures at five o’clock in the morning, he begged to submit some so 
taken to the inspection of the members. 
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Mr. Sureson said he algo should recommend the use of distilled water, 

and that extreme care in every branch of the process advocated by Mr. 
Howard, if only for this reason, viz., that such carefulness limited the 
field which in case of failures would have to be traversed for their causes. 
Mr. Howarp thought extreme carelessness seemed to be charac- 
teristic of some operators, and by way of instance referred to a comical 
etter which appeared in the last number of Tus Bririsn Journan oF 
Puorograpny, signed ‘Israel Holdsworth.” 
Mr. Suupson remarked that when a man of such a stamp said he had 
no failures it was more than probable that less partial judges would say 
he had no successes. That correspondent, however, was very logical: 
he not only asserted that ‘a deal of nonsense is written,” but accom- 
panied the assertion with a most conclusive proof of the fact. 

Mr. Tuomas Crarxe next detailed a series of experiments, intended to 
demonstrate that a film containing a simple iodide, without free nitrate 
or any other salt of silver, was just as sensitive as when the before men- 
ioned conditions had been complied with ; and afterwards gave the fol- 
owing as the results of some experiments with the alkaline silver bath :— 

1. Forty grains, rendered alkaline with N H,, gave foggy pictures. 

2. Thirty grains, rendered alkaline with NH, at times clear pictures. 

3. Forty grains, render alkaline with Na O, C O,, at times slightly foggy. 

4. Thirty grains, rendered alkaline with Na O, CO,, produced per- 
ectly clear pictures. 

The Presipent would not pretend to offer any remarks upon the value 
of Mr. Clarke’s experiments; but, in performing such, that gentleman had 
given the members a very excellent example, and deserved their thanks. 

A vote of thanks was then awarded to Mr. T. Clarke. 

iv, Sumgon inquired if Mr. Clarke had manufactured the collodion he 
had used in his experiments, or knew its character, because the whole 
question hinged on the point as to whether the collodion contained a 
simple iodide or a bromide also. 

Mr. Crarxe had merely purchased the collodion, and therefore could 
not answer Mr. Simpson. It was, however, procured from Messyrs. 
Horne and Thornthwaite’s. 

Mr. Leaxe had never himself succeeded in procuring a good picture 
with an alkaline silver bath. 

ry. Hany affirmed that if free silver were removed from the 
plate, as des by Mr. Clarke, a very great increase in the time of 
exposure would be required to obtain even the trace of a picture. 

Myr. Howarp must certainly agree with the remarks made by Mr. 
Hannaford. Learning from the Secretary the nature of Mr. Clarke’s ex- 
periments he had repeated them, and the results were such as he (Mr. 
Hannaford) described. 

Mr. Marri said, in a film containing two salts of silver, when the free 
nitrate was removed, the plate was insensitive to light; and instanced 
the collodio-albumen process, in which the free silver was removed by 
iodide of potassium. 
Mr. Lraxe named the Talbotype process also. 

Mr. Marmin said in that case a single iodide was used; in the other the 
collodion contained both an iodide and a bromide, thus forming in the 
excited film two salts of silver. 

Mr. Hannavorp thought Mr. Martin had overlooked the fact, that in 
the case of the collodio-albumen they obtained in the insensitive state 
of the plate the white iodide of silver, on which light had little or no 
effect. That was afterwards converted into the yellow or sensitive iodide 
by re-immersion in the nitrate of silver bath. Dr. Hill Norris had stated, 
in a paper read last year at a meeting of the North London Society, that 
he believed these two salts were chemically different. 

Mr. Acxianp stated that he had taken a “ Hill Norris” prepared plate, 
exposed it to light, and then treated it as though it were simply a clean 
plate. He afterwards prepared it by the Fothergill process, exposed 
again, and, on developing, found the picture perfect, permeating both 
films. Here the exciting had restored the first film to its state of sensi- 
tiveness. 

My. Hannarorp said, if they sensitised, exposed to light, and then collo- 
dionised, the plate would evidently be rendered insensitive, exactly as in 
the collodio-albumen process—the iodide in the collodion acting in the 
same manner as the iodised albumen. 

Mr. Sureson remarked that the old daguerreotypists were in the habit 
of restoring a plate, the sensitiveness of which had been lost by exposure, 
by placing it again over the iodine. 

Mr. Marry said, beyond question, there was no excess of the silver 
salt in the formation of the iodide. 

Mr. Leaxe remarked that the fumes of acetic acid had been said to 
restore sensitiveness. 

The discussion then grew very animated, and 

Mr. Martin remarked upon the attempts made in scientific works to 
draw such extremely nice distinctions, more ecially in reference to 
what is called the allotropic condition. As an instance of the changes 
in colour effected by molecular disturbance, he stated that on mixing 
mercury and iodine in the proportion to form biniodide of mereury, and 
submitting to a certain sufticient temperature, crystals condensed in the 
cool part ofthe tube, which, while hot, were bright yellow, but on cooling 
assumed a brilliant scarlet colour. If the same elements be combined 
in the proportion to form iodide of mercury, and the mixture be treated 


in a similar manner, the crystals which condensed in the cooler position 
If both of these 


of the tube were scarlet while hot, and yellow when cold, 
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be examined while cooling by a magnifying glass, a change of crystalline 
form would be found taking place, illustrating very aptly that mole- 
cular arrangement would cause or determine colour; ergo, molecular 
arrangement might determine colour in iodide of silver precipitated in 
excess of nitrate or iodide. 

Mr. Hannarorp regretted that no satisfactory solution of the chemistry 
of the Daguerrean process had been arrived at. 

The discussion then turned upon that subject, Mr. Marri suggesting 
that some attention should be given to certain experiments illustrative of 
this question. It is hoped that these may be made the subject of a future 
paper. 

The Presrpenr announced short papers in continuation of the Photo- 
graphic Jottings, by Mr. Martin and Mr. Leake :—by the first named 
gentleman upon The Hifect Produced in the Actinic Power of Light by 
Variously Coloured Glass; by the second Upon a New Mield Apparatus, 
with some Remarks about the Using thereof; and a paper which he should 
Ee the pleasure of reading himself, upon Photography as Allied to 
Science. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. N. E. Fitch and the Secretary, for 
their gifts to the folio, after which Mr. Wheeler was duly elected. 

The meeting after the next being the annual meeting, it will be chiefly 
occupied with the reports and other business of the Society. All mem- 
bers and intending members are specially requested to attend. 

The meeting was then adjourned, 1 

Erratum: Mr. Tirsronr.—The name of this gentleman was made 
“ Silstone ” in a previous report. 
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CITY OF GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue monthly meeting of the above Society was held on Thursday evening: 
the 12th ult. A. Mactear, Esq., Vice-President, occupied the chair. 

Mr. J. Spencer, jun., acted as Secretary, in the absence of Mr. John 
Cramb, who had gone to Syria on a photographic tour. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved of. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Ropertson, requested Mr. Stuart to inform the 
Society by what method he had succeeded in producing photographs on 
ivory. 

Mr.Stuart then exhibited several uncoloured portraits taken on ivory, of 
a very satisfactory character. His method of manipulating is as follows: 
—An ivory slab is well polished with finely-ground pumicestone, so as to 
be entirely free from scratches. After which it is soaked in a hot solution 
of gelatine, ten grains to the ounce of water. When dry, the slab is floated 
on a solution of chloride of ammonium, four grains to the ounce of 
water, to which one and a-half grains of gelatine is added. ‘The surface 
is then dried before a fire, but so as to prevent the salting solution soak- 
ing too much into theivory. Itis then sensitised, by floating or brushing, 
with a sixty-grain bath of ammonio-nitrate of silver, and quickly dried. 
On the surface thus prepared print from a negative, tone and fix in the 
usual way. About an hour is required for fixing the picture. The surface 
is then to be well washed with hot water, and placed afterwards for four or 
five hours under a stream of running water. Myr. Stuart observed that 
he had consulted several artists as to the surface obtained, and he was 
able to say it was quite suited for colouring on. 

Mr. Macnas stated that he had also obtained satisfactory pictures on 
ivory by a process similar to Mr. Stuart’s. 

Apparatus of novel construction was exhibited, including the first set 
of Daguerreotype apparatus which had been used in Glasgow. 

Mr. Macrrar exhibited some fine pictures which had been taken in a 
portable tent of his own construction, and which, being placed on a child’s 
perambulator, was very easily moved from place to place. 

Mr. Roperrson described the working of a dark cell, whereby eight 
portraits may be done on one glass. An ordinary dark cell is fitted 
with a plate-holder, which is circular. A piece of wood is inserted be- 
tween the slide and the plate-holder, having a space cut like the letter \V/, 
or more correctly the eighth of a circle. When the plate is exposed only 
an eighth part is affected, and the cap of the lens is replaced, and the 
circular holder is moved round another eighth, and so on till the whole 
has been exposed. He (Mr. Robertson) had been induced to make such 
a cell from having seen a picture that had been sent home from America; 
and, though ignorant of the mode adopted there, had found this method 
quite successful, 

Mr. Macrartanr exhibited a stereoscopic camera, suitable also for 
views, and for producing six portraits, on a half plate glass, at one sitting, 
which was greatly admired. 

The names of five new members were proposed by Mr. Stuart, to be 
balloted for at the next meeting, to be held on Thursday next, the 8rd 
instant, which will be the last of the session. It is expected to be an in- 
teresting one, papers on important subjects having been promised. 

The meeting separated, after passing a vote of thanks to those gentle- 
men who had contributed papers and exhibited apparatus. 
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BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tan monthly meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday evening last, 
the 24th ult. Mr. Haines, one of the Vice-Presidents, occupied the chair. 


The usual paper was one On the Fothergill Process, and was read by 
Mr. Arrrep Keene, of Leamington. [See page 129.] 

The specimens referred to in Mr. Keene’s paper were many of them 
very fine, and afforded the Society much pleasure. 

On the motion of Mr. Brown, seconded by Mr. Morris, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Keene for his kindness in furnishing the paper; 
and his friend, Mr. Robinson, of Leamington (the well-known ‘“ composi- 
tion” photographer), being present, promised to contribute something 
from his experience and skill at a future meeting of the Society. 


Exhibitions. 


LIVERPOOL SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, 


= eeaenee 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, AT THE QUEEN’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
For the first time, we believe, paintings and photographs are here 
exhibited together, the council of the Society of Fine Arts having 
devoted a compartment of its rooms to photographs. This de- 
partment of the exhibition is purely photographic, coloured and 
touched pictures having been declared inadmissible, as well as 
copies of pictures. With the first resolution we cordially agree ; 
but at the Manchester exhibition copies of paintings formed one 
of the most interesting portions, and it is, in our opinion, a legiti- 
mate application of science to art. 

The specimens exhibited number about 250 or 300, but as they 
are not numbered or catalogued we are sometimes unable to 
ascertain either the subject or name of the artist. Altogether it 
is a very satisfactory exposition of the present state of the art in 
this country. The printing of nearly all the pictures shows a 
marked improvement, and their circulation may tend to disabuse the 
public mind as to the instability of photographs. 

The collodion process, wet and dry, with its various modifica- 
tions, is well represented —indeed almost to the exclusion of all 
others; for we believe Mr. Helsby’s daguerreotypes and Mr. Duck- 
worth’s calotype and waxed-paper pictures are the only exceptions. 

Rejlander’s and Robinson’s pictures attract much attention, being 
almost the only representatives of artistic photography in the 
collection. 

Mr. Rejlander has sent three new subjects, prepared expressly for 
this exhibition, two of which are named Do ze Again! and Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star! The expression of innocent child-like glee in 
the one, and of calm placid wonderment in the other, are rendered 
in a manner which we had thought almost beyond the power of 
photography. We can only compare them to the beautiful pic- 
tures by Sant, the pre-eminent painter of children. We do not re- 
member to have seen anything more calculated to impress upon us 
the capabilities of photography in the hands of a real artist than 
these two pictures.—Shell your Coat, Sir? is a piece of broad 
humour levelled at the Volunteer movement.—The exhibition of 
pictures such as the above is calculated to raise both photography 
and photographers; and the public generally, and photographers 
in particular, owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Rejlander for his 
labours in this direction. 

F. Frith’s pictures of Egypt and Palestine, including the Pano- 
rama of Cairo, about ten feet long, occupy a prominent position ; 
but as they have been so recently noticed in our pages, they will 
not need further comment. 

Mr. Mudd has sent his prize picture, Coniston Falls, and we think 
three others, but they are not numbered or named. 

R. Fenton exhibits afew choice specimens. His Mill at Hurst 
Green, and Salmon Leap on the Ribble, are two of the most exquisite 
pictures we have seen. His Interiors of the Refectory and Sodality 
Chapel, Stoneyhurst, are also remarkably fine as specimens of 
manipulation. 

A series of Views of Furness Abbey, by William Keith, are very 
good, clean, sharp, and well defined, although some have a slight 
tendency to hardness. We have hitherto only known Mr. Keith 
as a positive operator, but his pictures show that he need not con- 
fine himself to that branch of the art. The Arch in the Cloisters 
we consider the best of his productions. 

¥. Bedford exhibits a series of Views of Chester and Wales, fully 
equal to his former works. It is interesting to notice the indi- 
viduality which attaches itself even to the works of different pho- 
tographers, as well marked as the touch and style of an artist. 
Bedford’s Miner's Bridge is a striking contrast to Fenton’s. 

The pictures by J. H. Morgan, of Bristol, are already well known. 
The best exhibited here are The Salmon Trap, The Water Mill, and 
The Well on the Beach. 

Mr. Duckworth has contributed nine waxed-paper and calotype 
pictures of temples and scenery in India, and Mr. W. G. Helsby 
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above fifty large daguerreotypes illustrative of the scenery, archi- 
tecture, and ethnology of Tahiti, Copiapo, Chili, and Bolivia. 

The fair sex is not entirely unrepresented. Four Views of Con- 
way and Carnarvon, by a Liverpool lady, are quite up to the mark. 
They are by the Fothergill process, and are very finely printed. 

Mr. Rosling has sent two frames, which have already been 
noticed. 

The portraits exhibited are below the average of what we have 
been accustomed to see in London and elsewhere. 

Coming so close upon the London exhibition we cannot expect 


much novelty ; but for a provincial exhibition, or rather part of an 


exhibition, it will well repay a brief inspection. 


Aeactical Gusiructions on Coloring Bhotographs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 


CHAPTER VII. (Continued) 


TURN once more to your model and examine with care the high 
lights of her charming face. Are they warm or cold? Now, 
nearly all, if not all, teachers will tell us they are warm, therefore you 
must receive my statement with all due caution, when I tell you 
that, on the contrary, they are cool, if not cold.* Iput this assertion 
forward with some little hesitation (although I have reached this 
un-orthodox conclusion through a long and studious observance of 
nature), because I am opposed therein by high authority. Still, 
flesh certainly partakes of the nature of polished surfaces, the high 
lights of which are admitted to be cold. Without dwelling upon 
the point, however, I will merely recommend you to seek the truth 
where that quality ever exists, although there it is not often sought 
for, viz., in nature. 
Having devoted so much study to the model herself, you probably 
turn to your work with a feeling of despair, hardly daring to hope 
that with mere pigments and paper you can approximate, however 
remotely, the exquisite delicacy of the lady’s complexion; and as 
your eye recognises the infinite variety of tones, tints, and shades 
of colour which compose the shadows and half-shadows, demi-tints, 
greys, purples, and violets, you perhaps wish you had not undertaken 
so difficult atask. Now, I hope you have these feelings of despond- 
ency (unpleasant though they may be) ;—they are glorious signs, har- 
bingers of brightt hopes, and heralds of the highest order of success. 
But, ifyou have them not, why then you will be more comfortable in 
your mind, and that is a blessing too—is itnot? In the first place, 
you will think with me that photographic colouring is really artistic, 
and demands genuine study and perseverance. Inthe second place, 
you will think, with the author of A Guide to Painting Photographic 
Portraits, that “the process of colouring photographs is by no 
means so difficult a matter as you might at first have apprehended. 
There are certainly some obstacles to be encountered, but they 
will soon be overcome,” &c. As a rule, however, early beginners 
are much inclined to think it is remarkably easy (and discover 
their mistake afterwards) rather than the reverse, and I therefore 
warn you to prepare for the difficulties you will inevitably en- 
counter. The man who goes unarmed into a battle-field, thinking 
his enemy will fly at his approach, is likely to find himself speedily 
conquered. 


THE PAINTING. 


The process I am about to describe is one essentially adapted to 
the beginner. 

With a faint wash, composed of madder pink, slightly modified 
with a very small portion of Indian yellow, go over the whole of 
the flesh. In doing this, charge your brush with sufficient colour 
to complete the wash without a pause, otherwise it will be irregular, 
and assume the appearance of hard edges in the most undesirable 
places, which you will not easily get rid of. Next take a little 
Indian yellow and Venetian red, using but a small proportion of 
the former, and strengthen your flesh-wash by hatching upon it, 
leaving the high lights untouched. Now strengthen all the lines, 
such as the eyelids, division of the lips, nostril, &c., with Indian red, 
either pure or mixed with a little lake; or should the same be very 
black in the photograph, with pure vermillion, used thin. Do not 
torget the necessity I have already so often urged, viz., that of 
doing all this gradually, and with faint and repeated touches. 


* I quoted in the maxims some brief directions given by Rubens to his pupils, as 
transmitted to us by the Chevalier Michel. “Paint your lights white,” said that great 
master (see maxim), and then adds, “ Finish by passing gently over the whole with a 
brush dipped in cool grey.” Now this would certainly render the white high lights 
unmistakeably cool. 

__{ Washing, hatching, and the other technicalities here used, haye been fully explained 
in the preceding chapter, 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Watt, Esq., 11, Toe Terrace, Wanworrs. 


N. 8.—I should have answered this correspondent before now, but have mislaid his 
address. 

Miss G.—Neyer lose the outline, for if you cannot restore form your only plan must be 
never to lose it, The lights are not in the right places for a similar reason. Not much 
progress since your last reached me ; but persevere. I would not advise upon such a 
point without sufficient knowledge of the photographer in question’ 

J. P.—The glass positives have an opaque, and consequently light background, which 
is darkened in the colouring ; the drapery is then painted, shade for shade, and light for 
light, on the back of the glass, in water or oil colours, and on the front in the usual way 
with powder colours. I haye seen excellent effects so produced, but the process demands 
some artistic skill and great care. 

A. G Hurneriyeton,—Coyer the window panes with silver paper, or something as 
thin and transparent ; this will modify the strong sunlight, and enable you to paint 
without shifting to another room. Near the face the background should be neither as 
dark as the shadows nor as light as the high lights, as, in either case, one or the other 
would become enfeebled, and the head consequently lose roundness and vigour. 

Curomo—ANN PAGE—A GRATEFUL PurrL.—The first of these correspondents, taking 
up the idea of the second, haying stated that he is not in a position to pay for private 
lessons, says, ‘‘ What do you think of announcing that a class would be formed upon 
certain terms when a sufficient number of names were obtained ?" I am thinking over 
this hint, and ifI receive any further correspondence thereon, an advertisement shall be 
inserted in this Journal, stating terms, &c. 

A Lapy AmATEUR.—You evidently use your colours too liquid. The hatching is hardly 
bold enough, and so produces a scratchy, poor effect : the touches should be broader to 
secure that ‘“mellowness and softness” so characteristic of a good water-colour picture. 
Keep your colours pure and bright, as, although you may always tone them down after- 
wards, you can neyer restore their lost brilliancy. Soft square pointed brushes are best 
for body-colours, as they do not stab and drag up the surface as finely-pointed pencils 
would. 

A PuoTocRAPHER.—The process is a secret in the possession of its inventor, Mr. H. L. 
Keens, of Maria Villa, Culford Road, Kingsland, by whom the pictures you haye seen 
were coloured. They are not peculiar to the establishment you name, inasmuch as Mr. 
Keens occasionally executes work for my own and many others. You see, therefore, why 
I cannot comply with your request. ny colourists work in body colour with water, and 
give them an appearance of oil by varnishing with Chenie varnish : « few describe them 
as oil. A friend of mine endeavoured to clean one of these so-called oil pictures with 
water and remoyed all the colour. I think they are most permanent in oil. The silica 
colours are manufactured by Miller, of Long Acre. I haye not tried them. 

Novice.—Any of the transparent blues, lakes, and browns will, when mixed, form an 
excellent transparent black. The sensation produced by the harmonious arrangement 
of colours must always be dependent upon the healthy or morbid state of the organs 
through which such impressions are conveyed ; but the rules upon which harmony are 
based (imperfect as they may be) have none the less value for that fact. You must not 
forget that there are various descriptions of harmony—some dependent upon the 
abstract quality of colour, others belonging to the arrangement of colour in connection 
with chiar’scuro. Nor is this all; for unless such harmony also accords with the subject, 
the mind immediately detects discord. Ihave seen glaringly discordant colours rendered 
almost harmonious by the skilful treatment of light and shade, and harmony of colour 
and chiar scuro positively offensive because at variance with the subject. “Chevreul’s 
work is, I believe, the only book published that clearly demonstrates the principles of 
colouring. A great authority said, ‘‘that by dint of hard and close application to painting 
a person may become a good draughtsman ; but that the science of colouring is the gift 
of nature, and cannot be acquired by stud: vow I do not believe the latter part of this 
quotation, but it would occupy too much space to tell you why. 


ES ont Deals ent Evi 2) 

OprruAry.—Photography has sustained a loss by the death of 
Mr. M. Sparling, late assistant to R. Fenton, Esq., in the Crimea. 
He died at Liverpool, on the 20th ult., of inflammation of the liver 
and pelvic abscess. 


Foreign Correspondence, 
Paris, April 25, 1860. 

Tux Ethics of Photography are yet unwritten. It is not yet 
decided whether a photographer, whom you employ to obtain a 
“counterfeit presentment” of your visage, is at liberty to employ 
the negative for his own private advantage or not. You may be 
poet, painter, philosopher, statesman, or what not, and desire, for 
family considerations, to obtain a good photographic portrait of 
yourself, without the remotest idea of the publication of the same— 
in fact, you may be averse to such publication. Well, you go to a 
photographer, and sit and bargain for so many impressions; but 
the artist keeps the negative, which many consider they have a 
right to do with as they think proper. Next week, perhaps, you 
may be astonished to find yourself (I mean your portrait) in all the 
shop windows, to your infinite annoyance. Yow proceed to the 
artist, and remonstrate with him. He takes it very coolly, says 
you are a public character, and that your portrait is public pro- 
perty, &c.; but you cannot convince him that he has been guilty of 
any impropriety, or of any breach of confidence. You wish him to 
withdraw yowr portrait from public exhibition and sale: he de- 
clines; but you think the law on your side, and resort to its aid to 
compel him. But you are soon convinced of the glorious uncer- 
tainty of the law, even if you had any doubts before. Most likely 
the jury will pronounce against you, and the photographer will go 
off triumphant. 

An interesting case, @ propos to this question, came before the 
courts lately, the result of which has created no little excitement 
| among the members of the photographic profession. It may some- 
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times happen that you are yourself willing that your photographic 
portrait should be accessible to the public. But you may die: 
what if your heirs, executors, &c., object to that which you ap- 
proved of? Here, indeed, is a knotty point, which was curiously 
unrayvelled lately, in the case of the late eminent poet, Adam 
Mickiewitz. He had authorised M. Szweyer to take his portrait, 
and sell it; but, since his death, his heirs have wished that the sale 
should be stopped, and they appealed to the courts for the necessary 
power to do so. It was argued that public characters do not sur- 
render their private rights in becoming public; that the one is en- 
tirely distinct from the other: the domestic fireside is sacred to 
them as to others, and their appearance in the forum, in the pulpit, 
or on the stage, is an existence apart, and totally distinct. A man 
who has lived in the blaze of notoriety may yet desire to die in 
obscurity, and has the right to conceal his dying bed from public 
gaze. The portrait of a person cannot be publicly exhibited or 
sold without the formal consent of the said person, nor after his de- 
cease without the consent of his family. And, moreover, when a 
person whose portrait has been taken, has authorised its being 
exhibited and sold, his family can, after his decease, oppose this 
exhibition and sale, if it be disposed to do so. Such is the law, and 
the court awards it. 

This may appear like pushing family rights to extreme limits, 
and it is not likely that the legal principle established will be at all 
agreeable to photographers. ‘The features of eminent meu some- 
times throw much light upon their character and actions. To the 
anthropologist an authentic portrait is worth more than the best 
biography ever written. To deprive the artist of the right to present 
to the eyes of posterity the features of those who influence the 
destinies of the world is a harshness which is prejudicial to society, 
without being a benefit to anyone. The pages of Carlyle are not 
more eloquent or informing to the thoughtful eye than the portrait 
of Cromwell that prefaces his volume. From the robust, square, and 
massive frame, thick lips, large forehead, arched brows, and eagle- 
glance, the lion’s head and mane, of another of that writer’s idols — 
Mirabeau — we can well divine the passions and eloquence of one 
who swallowed all formule. A good photograph of our Shakespeare 
would be worth more to the world than all the gold products of 
California. The lineaments of a great man are as much public pro- 
perty as his deeds. His face is as a book wherein we may read his 
true character. J.P. 


————E——— 
AY 4 
\» y i> 
Ale Hooks. 
Instantaneous Photography, Mathematical and Popular, including Practical 
Instructions on the Manipulation of the Pistolgraph. 
By Tuomas Sxarre. 
(London: J. Hogarrn, 5, Haymarket. 
THERE are but very few practised photographers who do not appreciate 
the advantage of a very short exposure in the camera; hence we may 
safely predict that the little pamphlet before us will be pretty extensively 
read even by those who do not propose to themselves to put in practice 
the precepts given, for there is something of interest attachable to the 
idea of instantaneous photography, even by non-photographers. 

We presume that there are but few persons who will be disposed to 
question the right of a parent to name his own child ; but whether the 
world will always adopt a designation that may be conferred by the said 
parent, without any regard to convenience or propriety, is quite another 
question. We are induced to make these remarks in consequence of the 
very barbarous word coined by Mr. Skaife as a name for his ingenious 
little camerette, but which he calls a pistolgraph ; and we cannot forbear 
recording a protest against such a hideous and unscientific compound, 
and a still stronger one as regards the word pistolgram, which Mr. Skaife 
applies to the small photographs produced by aid of his instrument, and 
which appears to us to reach the culminating point of cacophonous pho- 
tographic slang, surpassing even the original corruption, stereogram, 
and without the excuse that can be urged in defence of such expressions 
as — old hypo’ — et hoe genus omne. 

Tf the instrument had been as bad as its name, we should not have 
troubled ourselves with any notice of it at all; but the very reverse is, 
in fact, the case: the apparatus is very ingenious, and its productions 
truly charming. 

The lens employed is very similar in construction to the ordinary por- 
trait combination, but having a much shorter focus, and is of about 
one inch in diameter. To the front of the lens is attached a pair of 
Skaife’s patent shutters, which open outwards, and which, by an ex- 
tremely ingenious contrivance, are made to open and close again by 
merely touching a small trigger, so that the exposure (which can be 
regulated to any desired fraction of a second of time) may take place at 
the exact moment selected by the operator. 

These shutters have already been described in our volume for 1858—it 
is, therefore, needless to repeat the description; but, as an instance of 
the excessive rapidity with which they can, if desired, be made to open 


and shut, we may state that we have seen a small pair, such as are used 
for the instrument we are now describing, which absolutely were made 
to go through the operation without the eye being able to detect any 
movement, unless the shutters were held between it and the light, when 
the flash of light became perceptible. For all the details of manipulation 
we must refer our readers to the pamphlet itself; but of its productions 
we have a word or two yet to say. 

We have before us a scene on the river Thames, taken on glass (of 
about a square inch, or rather less, in dimensions), and embracing the 
“reach ”’ of the river visible from Greenwich. On the right is a landing 
place, with several wherrics and other small craft afloat ; on the left the 
foreground is occupied by a fishing smack at anchor; the centre is filled 
by one of the Diamond funnel steam packets approaching the pier, on 
the paddle-box of which the master is seen directing the steersman, who 
is also visible at the stern of the vessel, while the deck is occupied by an 
assemblage of passengers. In the distance are numerous vessels, and a 
house or two of the town of Greenwich; and each rope and spar of the 
vessels, each ripple on the water, is as sharp and defined as can be 
desired. : 

We have also a likeness of Sir David Brewster, mounted as what Mr. 

Skaife designates a chromo-crystal, a method applicable for mounting 
likenesses for bracelets, brooches, &c. It consists of a small glass posi- 
tive, attached, by means of a transparent cement, to a piece of dark- 
coloured glass of any desired hue, — the impression being thus protected 
on both sides by glass from injury. By this arrangement a whole gallery 
of family portraits can be worn as a pair of bracelets. 
In conclusion, we may cite, as an example of the definition attainable 
by Mr. Skaife’s instrument, that we have a copy of the entire front page 
of Lhe Times newspaper for 15th June, 1859, reduced in dimensions to 
about half an inch by three-eighths of an inch, and in which the whole of 
the advertisements are readable by aid of a powerful lens. 


The Photographic Teacher; or Whatto do in Photography, and How to doit. 
By G. Warton Smrrson. Sixth Edition. 
(London: H, Squiru & Co., King William Street, London Bridge.) 


Tus is one of the initiatory handbooks that we remember to have 
noticed favourably on a previous occasion, so that it is needless to recapi- 
tulate its advantageous points. Though we do not pretend to endorse all 
the recommendations therein set forth, we believe that most of them are 
approved by some authorities, and at any rate can safely affirm that the 
trifling cost of the work will be well incurred by beginners in the art of 
photography. The manipulatory details of the alabastrine process will 
be found in this little manual, as also a chapter on colouring the same. 
There is an appendix to the former editions, containing short accounts of 
yarious convenient operations, &c., such as how to transfer collodion 
from glass to leather, how to take positives on tale or mica, so as to be 
readily cut for mounting in brooches, &c., how to form yignettes, and 
sundry other scraps of information. 


eee 


Ay 
Gorrespowdence, 
NO FOCUSSING. 

To the Eprror. 

Sir, —Noticing the discussion at the Photographie Society on the 
panoramic lens, [ am induced to send you the following extract from the 
letter of a brother photographer:—“At Abbotsford a queer thing hap- 
pened tome. It was getting late, and I wished to take one view of it. 
Being ina hurry I focussed hastily. The distant mountains are beautifully 
sharp, but the house is all out of focus. I think the house could not 
have been less than sixty yards off. A pretty good fact this against a 
no-focussing theory and lens.” 

Any comment is superfluous.—I am, yours, &c. xX. 

London, April 24, 1860. 

aaligictss 


CHLORIDE OF SILVER. 
To the Evrron. 

Sin—1. A print taken from the pressure-frame allowed to remain in 
cold water, after a time the water becomes cloudy : what is the silver in 
solution ? 

2. On adding a few drops of strong liquor ammoniz it instantly disap- 
peared, and the water became "yenfeclly clear: what changes took place ? 


An answer would much oblige. Yours, &c. 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


[1. The cloudy appearance is attributable to the formation of chloride 
of silver. 
2. That body being soluble in liquor ammonix accounts for the clear- 
ing of the liquid on your adding that reagent.—Eb. | 
ater 
“QUANTUM EST IN REBUS INANE!” 
To the Error. 

Sim,—Will you kindly permit me to ask Mr. Hart who authorised him 
to take up the duties of Inspector-General of His Majesty King Public's 
Photographic Establishments? why he assumes that they all exist in 
“the city?” and who informed him that every photographer closed his 
establishment when his printer or operator had taken a halfholiday ? 
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As the proprietor of a city photographic gallery who cannot, in justice, 
be accused of being indifferent to the advancement, comfort, or health of 
those inmy employment, I must step forward in censure of such unwar- 
rantable conclusions as this writer draws from his comically imperfect 
observation. His description of traversing the city instead of the west 
end ; his melo-dramatic exclamation of, “‘ when, what did I behold ?” and 
his ingenious plan of introducing an indirect puff in favour of the “noted 
firm,” were as amusing as his sage assertion that “in any place worth 
calling a photographer’s there is always an operator and a printer.” I 
derived some amusement, also, from finding that the men who, after one 
day’s rest, would return to their work with ‘a half sluggish air,” would, 
according to his statement, return with great “freshness and energy” if 
they only had a day — and a half. 
With all his apparent love of art, it is strange that Mr. Hart should 
overlook the fact that one of the first collections of pictures in Hurope— 
that at Kensington—is opened free after dusk. Formy own part, I should 
suppose our operators and printers would be more inclined to recruit 
their health and energy in the fresh open air than to devote their little 
leisure to close or crowded picture galleries, for the sake of study, which 
they would pursue to very little purpose if they had not previously made 
themselves acquainted with such principles and rules of art as may be 
acquired from books read in those long winter evenings at home which 
he photographic operator possesses, but which so many thousands of his 
fellow-labourers in other professions and businesses yearn for as a price- 
less but quite unhoped-for boon.—I am, yours, &c., 

A CITY PHOTOGRAPHER. 
ae 
MOUNTING PRINTS— GOLD TONING. 
To the Error. 

Sin,—Will you kindly inform me of the proper way to mount prints? 
I find the gum, although I use it very thick, comes through to the surface, 
occasionally bringing with it the colour of the mount. I.also find the 
mounts of ten by eight inch pictures curl up to a great extent, even after 
being subjected to a pressure of about half a ton, by means of a very 
powerful screw press: in stereos the curling is not so objectionable. 

Can you suggest any cause for the alkaline chloride of gold bath in 
toning, by which I have hitherto been very successful, suddenly, within 
the last few weeks, failing altogether to give a good colour? ‘The gsolu- 
tion of gold (unless it can have become decomposed in any way), is the 
same as I have been using with success, as is also the paper, but now 
the colour always changes in the hypo to a dirty brown, which is not 
altogether removed by the application of heat in drying. 

Iam, yours, &c. AN AMATEUR. 

{Gum water has a tendency to penetrate photographic paper, which, 
after the necessary washing, is very apt to have a considerable portion 
of the sizing removed—a condition that may be recognised by holding it 
up to the light while wet, when transparent patches will be evident. 
Any aqueous solution also tends to make the mounting board curl up— 
unless it too is previously damped, so that, on drying, both the print and 
the mount shall shrink equally. The removal of the size may be recti- 
fied by floating the print on a solution of gelatine in hot water (three 
or four grains to the ounce) and hanging it to dry. 

For mounting—try a solution of india-rubber in naptha (procurable 
at the shops); apply with a stiff brush to the back of the print, scrape 
off the superfluous liquid with a flat-edged piece of metal or glass, the 
proof being placed face downwards on a plate of glass the while; then 
place the print on the board in the same way that you would lower 
paper on a sensitising solution ; press, and when dry remove any cement 
that may have oozed out with a piece of india-rubber, which does it effec- 
tually and simply. The print cannot safely be re-adjusted after it is 
once lowered on to the mounting board. 

Alkaline chloride of gold will not keep 
gold becoming reduced. This is no doubt the case with your bath. 
Remedy :— Mix it only in small quantities at a time, when about to use 
it. Read Mr. Hughes’s paper in a recent number of this Journal.—Ep.] 

Bsr 


DISORDERED NITRATE BATH. 


To the Eniror. 

Sm,—Will you have the goodness to inform me in your next what I 
must do in order to get rid of acetic acid in the bath, so as to use nitric 
acid instead? I have generally understood that the two acids should not 
be employed simultaneously ; yet, in some directions which I have by me, 
it is first said—add so many drops of acetic acid to each pint of nitrate 
bath, &c., and further on, minute directions are given for correcting 
the bath with nitric acid.—I am, yours, &e. A. -Y. V. 

[When once acetic acid has been added to the bath, you will find it 
difficult to eliminate it, and to bring the solution back to the same state 
as before; for if the acetic acid be neutralised with an alkali, then an 
acetate will be formed, and produce its characteristic effects. Acetic 
acid is a volatile substance, and therefore it might be supposed that by 
evaporation it would be entirely expelled. To say nothing, however, of 
the uncertainty introduced by applying heat to a solution containing 
nitrate of silver and algo organic matter tending to reduce that nitrate, 
it is always difficult to expel the last portions of a volatile body from its 
solution in another liquid. At present, therefore, we are disposed to 
advise you to work the two acids together, if you really require the re- 
tarding effect of the nitric acid—Ep.] 
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THE CENTRAL SPOT. 


To the Eprror. 

Sir,—1. Seeing your notice of ‘‘ Onward’s”’ explanation of the cause of 
the ‘foggy spot” on negatives taken with a portrait combination, when 
the stop is placed between the lenses, I could not refrain saying a word 
or two as to the improbability of either your own or “‘Onward’s” being 
the correct explanation. . That the “fogey spot” is an image there 
cannot be any doubt, but that it is caused by reflection from the surfaces 
of the lenses is preposterous ! 

2. Neither can it arise from the shade in front, which can be shown 
practically by removing the shade ; the ‘‘spot”’ is still there (?). 

3. When it projects too far, the picture on the screen diminishes gra- 
dually in luminosity from the centre to the edges. In this case the spot 
has a tolerably well-defined outline. 

4, Yousay, that “to form an image the diaphragm itself must be capable 
of readily radiating light.” It does radiate light. By the diaphragm I 
understand the space or area within its circumference, and I maintain 
that we have, on the screen, a representation of this diaphragm by 
radiated light—probably not perfect, bécause not necessarily in focus, 
and not wholly, or perhaps not very visibly, represented, because coated 
with black, except the aperture which is light, and consequently repre- 
sented. 

5. The front lens pictures on the glass everything before it; why should 
the posterior lens skip, as it were, over everything in the interior, and 
only begin to picture the objects outside the anterior lens? There is an 
aperture, circular or otherwise, and if the ‘foggy spot” is not an image 
of it, where is its image? I feel persuaded that everything, whether 
diaphragm, aperture, or lens, placed before the posterior lens, is repre- 
sented by it according to the light radiating from such object. 

Tam, yours, &c., C. B. GREEN. 

[1. Out correspondent has a perfect right to feel dissatisfied with our ex- 
planation of the ‘foggy spot,” as well as of that of any other expounder, 
and to express his objections we are willing to afford him an opportun- 
ity ; but, when alluding to others than ourself, we should prefer his using 
some milder term than “preposterous.’’ The editor may be “hit hard,” 
upon the presumption of his “having no friends.” 2, 3. These para- 
graphs directly contradict one another. 4. Not very intelligible. The 
diaphragm is the piece of metal in which the aperture is pierced, through 
which the rays pass, and, in the supposed case before us, is placed be- 
tween the lenses of a portrait combination. If, then, the diaphragm 
radiates light it is improperly constructed; it should be made of a dead 
black, so as not to radiate light (perhaps the word reflect would be better 
understood than radiate, but is not strictly correct). 5. The proposition 
is too general. No lens can form an image of anything that is nearer to 
it than its principal focus; the diaphragm, being between the lenses, is 
clearly, of necessity, nearer to the posterior lens than its solar focus, 
hence it is impossible that any image of its aperture can be formed by 
the posterior lens.—Eb.] 


ee 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S HALF-HOLIDAY., 


To the Eprror. 

Sir,—I have read the letter in your last on this subject, and have 
taken breath after it. After a second effort I think I almost understand 
what the writer means, notwithstanding his odd jumble of antecedents 
and relatives, and utter disregard of grammatical construction. If I 
understand him, he wishes to receive six days’ pay for the labour of five 
days and a-half. ‘ 

But, sir, I fancy operative photographers will be much tempted to 
exclaim, “save me from my friends!” for if the arguments of “J. Hart” 
be the best that can be advanced in support of the weekly half-holiday, 
the case is, I fear, a bad one. Mark the first conclusion which flows 
from his argument. All the operator ‘requires is that four or five hours 
on a Saturday be awarded him by his employers, for the purpose of 
visiting those places of instruction and amusement,” &c. It is not then 
the duty of the operator to be qualified by education and habit for the 
efficient discharge of the duties of his profession before accepting its 
emoluments, but it is the duty of his employers to bear the expense of 
such education. Again, mark how conclusive the next argument is: at 
the termination of his weekly labours the operator has an interval of 
forty hours for rest, but he returns to duty ‘‘on Monday morning with a 
half sluggish air ;” extend the interval to forty-four or forty-five hours, 
and he is to be imbued with life, energy, and—arr! 

The connection between photography, or a photographer’s half-holi- 
day, and the magniloquent periods about “foreign climes,” ‘sunny 
taly,” ‘‘grand ideas,” &c., I fairly confess I cannot understand, nor 
how a ‘‘profession”’ can constitute a ‘ tomb.” 

I remember a quaint old saying to the effect that “there is a great 
deal of human nature in mankind.” Remembering this, I think such 
etters as that of “J. Hart” are calculated to retard rather than advance 
he half-holiday movement. Employers do not feel they have any right 
0 be held up to the scorn and execration of such an extensive public as 
read Tux Brivis Journat or Poorocrapny, simply because they do not, 
the first moment it is suggested, give to each of their operators what 
would be equivalent to an annual present of eight, ten, or twelve pounds 
sterling. he absurdly puffing mention of a single firm is equally inju- 
dicious. We have it, sir, on high authority, that “comparisons are 
odorous.” 
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Let us by all means, sir, have the half-holiday, either on Saturday or 
any other convenient day; but let it be honestly regarded as a boon, a 
goodwill offering on the part of employers, and I believe there will be 
found operators grateful and conscientious enough to repay their em- 
ployers in the extra effort and care which will result from a sound mind 
in a healthy body.—I am, yours, &c. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER IN THE CITY. 

P.S.—I have some doubt whether your correspondent is or is not a 
wag, enacting the Spartan Helot or ‘‘awful example,” exhibiting his 
own deplorable need of a weekly half-day for grammatical instruction, 
and referring to the “‘ pictures which few equal and none surpass” to 
show the extremely low calibre of his own art-culture. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOSSIP. 
No. I. 
To the Epyror. 

Sir,—In a recent number of Tue Brrrisa Journan or Poorograrny 
appears an article by Mr. Forster On Gum as a Preservative Agent, and 
it has been lately re-suggested by Mr. Hardwich for that purpose. As 
My. Forster’s experience is similar to mine, a short gossip on the subject 
may not be out of place. 

He complains of ‘‘marbling” or “ brain-like markings.” I should like 
to know exactly what these are, never having met with what I designate 
by these terms in any other way than by careless development in 
allowing the developer (pyrogallic especially) to remain stationary for 
too long a time. I have not, however, been able perfectly to overcome 
certain marks resembling watered silk, or a series of concentric rings 
formed in drying. This is more especially the case when using a firm 
collodion, but with a rotten film the difficulty does not appear to nearly 
so great an extent. The blistering to which Mr. Forster alludes arises, 
I think, from his using his gum solution of far too great a strength. 1 
have never been annoyed in this way. Mr. Hardwich in No. 1 of his 
“Photographic Comments’’—a series of papers which I am sure will be 
of great benefit and interest to photographers—recommends that the 
gum. should-not be washed off, but allowed to dry on the surface of the 
film. By this method the chance of blistering would be increased. In 
my trials I have thoroughly washed, first, to remove the free nitrate of 
silver, and, secondly, the gum. Mr. Forster states the keeping qualities 
of the plates as rather limited. Let him add a portion of albumen, an 
acetate or citrate, &c., to the gum solution, so as to convert any remain- 
ing free nitrate of silver into an insoluble salt, and he will find less 
difficulty in this respect. 

Mr. Keene, in a letter to a contemporary, mentions that a plate coated 
with albumen, and dried, collodionised and sensitised, and afterwards well 
washed, is nearly as sensitive as a Fothergill plate. Thisis almost exactly 
the process as practised by Mr. Barnes. I believe it to be good, and may 
have a word to say on the subject hereafter. The plates will not keep.* 

I next turn to panoramic photography, as discussed at the last meeting 
of the Photographic Society. From the first it appeared very evident 
that the feeling of the meeting was strongly against the subject—or per- 
haps I might say against Mr. Sutton. Many came there who had 
decided on their verdict before hearing a jot of evidence. Some who 
spoke against it did not even know the principles on which the lens was 
constructed. You yourself, Sir, pointed out the fact that the apparatus 
was original, and not a combination of M. Martens’s panoramic camera 
and Archer’s fluid lens. I speak thus plainly because I consider Mr. 
Sutton did not get fair play. It was “hit him again, he’s got no friends.” 
Why was this? Evidently that gentleman has forgotten that photo- 
graphers living in glass houses should never throw stones. His energetic 
remarks sometimes amuse, but often irritate. Sometimes he forgets the 
gentleman, and then ———! Nevertheless, all personal feelings should 
be ignored in so important a discussion; but this Iam more than afraid 
was not entirely the case here. For my part I have faith in the lens. I 
do not expect its performances nearly to come up to what its enthusias- 
tic inventor promises; but that it can produce good results, at all events 
from rural scenes, we have what I consider proof in the view looking up 
the path leading to St. Brelade’s Bay. The lens will be a favourite with 
the artist, whatever it may be with the photographer; and in this 
opinion I am supported by my friend Mr. Wall, whose excellent articles 
in your columns, on artistic colouring, prove him to be no mean authority. 
Tt is usually the custom for societies to pass a vote of thanks to the 
authors of papers read at their meetings, but I do not remember its being 
done in this instance. If omitted, it was evidently unintentionally so. 

The remarks made at the same meeting on burnt-in photography were 
very interesting. The experiments given in the paper read by the Sec- 
retary do not appear to me to have been made in the right direction, 
inasmuch as they are founded on one of the carbon printing processes, 
wherein the picture is produced by mechanical instead of chemical action. 
The same subject, you will remember, was previously mooted at the last 
meeting of the North London Photographic Association, and I am experi- 
menting on some of the processes for printing in various metals, given 
by Hunt, and more recently by Burnett. What are the colours obtained 
from different metals on their being burnt into glass, &c.? I shall be 
glad of information on this point. 

Mr. H. P. Robinson has read a ridicul singular paper before the 

* [Mr. Keene favoured us with a duplicate copy of the letter alluded to, but as there 
was nothing in it that we had not published long since, we did not think it needful to 
repeat the matter. Our present correspondent, however, errs in supposing that these 
plates will not ‘keep.’—p.] 


Photographic Society of Scotland, On Printing from Several Negatives. 
He says, ‘‘ Art can be extracted out of almost anything.” I don’t doubt 
it. ‘A Hunt, inspired by a Ruskin, can make a picture from an oyster- 
shell.”’ Very true, Mr. Robinson; but he makes it look like an oyster-shell. 
Would he throw up a tank in his ‘‘ small back yard” to serve as a model 
for ‘‘the top of a mountain?” Or would he copy a small stream of water 
from “a print-washing apparatus,” and call it “a viver?’? No, Mr. 
Robinson, it is not at all ‘singular that so little has been done in this 
branch of photography.” I certainly advocate printing from several 
negatives, but let them be legitimately obtained.—I am, yours, &c. 
MICHAEL HANNAFORD. | 

[Our lively friend surely cannot “live in a glass house,” because he is 
clearly not very particular about the direction of the stones which he 
throws: they seem to be cast north, south, east, and west, and as we get 
our share, we presume our friends will not think we treat them shabbily 
in publishing the preceding letter. We do like fair play, and for every 
one to have a hearing, opponents as well as allies, and so we will not, at 
any rate for the present, reply; but, to prevent misapprehension, we will 
simply remark, that we dissent zn toto from a considerable portion of the 
opinions above expressed.—Ep.] 

eee 

Case or Faran Poisonune.—We regret to have to record the death of a 
son of Mr. J. A. Stennett, photographer, of Chester, a child not two years 
of age, occasioned by drinking a solution of bichloride of mercury which 
had been left upon the floor of the operating-room. 


ee 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


spoiled collodion one of the simplest agents to employ for the purpose. 

Cares I’Anson.— You will find that a double combination lens is a nuisance for field 
work — particularly if you require pictures ten by eight inches in dimensions. 

Marearer.— Print on albumenised paper, and tone with gold, by the process recently 
published by 4 Tughes, or by Maxwell Lyte’s formula. a 

W. B. 0.—Dr. Hill Norris's process has been patented, and we are not at present in 
possession of such information as would enable you to prepare plates exactly similar to 
those supplied by the firm. 

R. T. Dicx.—'‘Lhe manufacture of positive collodion does not present the same diffi- 
culties as that of negative collodion, and you will find no difficulty in obtaining it of the 
best quality. The maker you speak of, for lenses, has been successful in some of his 
attempts, as we can testify. 

I. W.— Perhaps you will succeed better if you warm your toning-bath by placing the 
vessel in a dish of hot water for a few minutes, The temperature will only require to be 
raised to sixty-four or sixty-six degrees, 

Ineuimer.— We could not in fairness to our subscribers occupy space with such an 
article as you desire, which, though interesting enough to those engaged thereon, is 
certainly not in any way connected with photography that we can perceive. 

q sit.—We have neyer examined the varnish to which you allude, but should think 
it is probably composed of mastic dissolved in benzole, It is not generally advisable for 
photographers to make their own yarnish, though they should know how to doit, Gam 
benzoin may possibly be suitable for your purpose, or gum dammar. 

A Man x AmargEUR.— We are not aware that Mr. Mudd has any peculiar kind 
of aceto-nitrate of silver bath, but would not your simplest plan be to call personally 
upon him? Alm any collodion will do for the process named ; in preference, probably 
after the formula of Mr, Hardwich, recently published in our columns. 
NGHAM, —A dry plate by Dr. Norris's process will do exceedingly well. Ex- 
pose under a negative in the printing frame by just showing it to the light for an instant, 
and develop with pyrogailic and citric acids, of course adding a few drops of solution of 
nitrate of silver. Citric acid does not bring out the shadows better, but produces a more 
agreeable tone than acetic acid. 

Joun ReynoLps.— The dimensions of your moveable screen must depend chiefly upon 
your own convenience. Seven feet high by five in width for the back, would be a mini- 
mum size. The sides may be seven feet by three feet, and the top three feet by the 
width of the back. If you can find place for stowage, you will find eight or nine feet wide 
for the back preferable, as it will then be suitable for groups as well as single figures. 

Aw AMATEUR.— Perhaps it will be hardly safe at present to rely upon the papers you 
name, which were given more in the way of experiment than of complete research. ‘The 
mucilage of linseed has been employed successfully in the dry processes, and, although 
we have not ourselves used it, we are of opinion that it promises well. With reference 
to the methods of washing Fothergill plates, why not try them both, and ascertain for 
yourself which is most suitable for the collodion which you employ ? 

BrGINNER.—You must not expect to obtain such rapid results in a glass room as when 
working in the open air, for all ordinary glass, from its colour, &c., impedes the light to 
a greater or less extent. 1. If you use the room for portraiture only, you need not alter 
the east side at all, and certainly not the door. As one side of the sitter should be shaded, 
the light reflected from the pale-blue east wall would afford sufficient illumination on that 
side. 2. It would be an advantage to glaze the entire west gable, and to add two more 
glass panels on the same side. 3. Do away with the gable 6, and make your glass roof 
slope from the present wood-work of gable @ to the top of your dark room, and puta lead 
flat over the dark closet; or remove the dark room, as you propose, and continue the glass 
slope to the extreme north.end of your room. Arrange two roller blinds to pull up from 
the bottom of slope, one blind for each half of the roof. * 

A Lirtiy One.—You are quite right. We are always ready to afford our best advice 
to correspondents, and are gratified that you haye receiyed useful information. You 
cannot make a portrait combination and a view lens work together for dissolving views ; 
neither will you find a half-plate double combination give you so large a picture on the 
sereen from the same negatiye as a quarter-plate one. You must not quarrel with the 
‘creat guns” for abstaining from entering more into elementary principles when read- 
ing papers at the societies : their audiences are too well informed on the subjects to allow 
such a course to be desirable or permissible, and the papers are published just as de~ 
livered. We endeavour to supply the vacancies to our uninstructed readers when we 
are apprised of what they consist. Send a stamped directed envelope and we will 
endeayour to relieve you of the difficulty not answered here. 


All Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Ruvizw, éc., shoulp 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Apvnrvisements and Lerrers on the Business of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Pususuur, 32, Casile Strect, Liverpool. 
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Ar the last meeting of the Norra Loxpon Pxoroararuic 
AssocraTIon, a paper of no small interest and importance was 
read by Mr. George Dawson, On the Reaction of Chloride of 
Silver upon the Hyposulphite of Soda, which we laid before our 
readers in our last issue, and upon which we have a few re- 
marks to offer. To meet the requirements of our numerous 
subscribers and agents, both in this country and on the conti- 
nent, we are compelled to ‘go to press” at least two days before 
the day of publication, in order that this Journal may be included 
with others in the provincial and continental packages; we were 
in consequence unable to correct the paper under consideration 
after it was “in type,” and in the manuscript the fact of the chemi- 
cal substances being expressed symbolically escaped our atten- 
tion: we therefore fear that some of our readers may be somewhat 
puzzled to comprehend the completeness of the demonstration 
laid before them by the author of the article. Under these cir- 
cumstances we propose to recapitulate briefly the conclusive 
experiments of Mr. Dawson, by which the probable source of 
the error into which the eminent French chemists, MM. 
Davanne and Girard, were led, was discovered. It is not a 
little surprising, however, that these gentlemen, whose elaborate 
investigations relative to the cause of the fading of positive 
proofs upon paper have been constantly referred to in these 
pages, should—in the instance which gave rise to the extra- 
ordinary announcement made by them to the effect that “one 
quart of a new solution of hyposulphite of soda, of the strength 
of ten per cent., is requisite to fix properly and safely only one 
sheet and a-half of paper of the dimensions of 224 inches by 174 
inches”— have entirely omitted to act in the same cautious man- 
ner that characterised most of their other operations. 

It will probably be in the recollection of many of our readers 
that several years back a committee of English photographers 
was appointed by the Photographic Society to investigate the 
same subject, upon which committee we had the honour of 
serving; we are consequently well informed as to what results 
really were arrived at upon that occasion. : 

MM. Davanne and Girard, in commencing their operations, did 
not content themselves with taking up the matter where it was 
left by their English predecessors, but began de novo; and very 
properly so, for there is always a satisfaction in conducting an 
important inquiry by commencing at the very foundation, if 
only to verify what has been already ascertained. During the 
publication of several of the earlier portions of their researches, 
while giving full credit for the systematic manner in which they 
had been conducted, we felt called upon to record a protest 
against the manner in which many of the ascertained facts were 
put forward as new discoveries, totally ignoring the circum- 
stance that they had been previously published in this country. 
At makes but little difference if it be contended that these gen- 
tlemen were unaware of what had been done in the direction in 
which their labours were to be exerted: they could not have 
been ignorant that something had been done; and it is a recog- 
nised principle among scientific men of all countries that in 


such cases they are bound to ascertain what that something is, 
in order to avoid the appearance of attempting to appropriate 
the fruits of previous researches as their own. We wish it, 
however, to be understood, that we do not for a moment intend 
to charge these gentlemen with any deliberate injustice, but we 
cannot acquit them of at least a disregard of the ordinary pre- 
cautions usually adopted in such cases.— To return, however, 
to the immediate object of our consideration. 

Mr. Dawson, as a preliminary experiment, ascertained that 
the solvent power of hyposulphite of soda for chloride of silver 
is not—at least in any important degree—dependent upon the 
actual strength of the solution; but that a given quantity of the 
former will act upon a definite quantity of the latter, whether 
the quantity of water employed be much or little. 

In order to make the experiments assimilate pretty closely to 
the ordinary conditions under which the photographer has to 
operate, the hyposulphite of soda and nitrate of silver were 
selected of good but not absolutely pure quality ; the solvent of 
the former being ordinary spring water, while the latter was 
converted into.chloride of silver by precipitating it with chloride 
of sodium (common salt). The chloride of silver was washed, 
dried, and subsequently added to the hyposulphite of soda in 
small quantities at a time. 

Having prepared a solution of hyposulphite of soda, of the 
strength of ten per cent., and divided it into several portions, 
to the first portion chloride of silver equal in weight to one-third 
that of the crystals of hyposulphite of soda contained in it was 
added gradually ; a part of this solution exposed to the air for 
three weeks remained clear, and without a precipitate of any 
kind being formed therein. This is at least a very strong fact 
in direct opposition to the statement of MM. Davanne and 
Girard, “that hyposulphite of soda becomes saturated with 
the double salt when thirty-six grains of the chloride of silver 
are added to twenty-five of new hyposulphite.” 

Again: Chloride of silver was added to another portion of 
the ten per cent. solution till a white crystalline precipitate fell 
abundantly, which deposit, on exposure to a heat of 180° Fahr., 
quickly resolved itself into sulphide of silver. ‘The supernatant 
liquor, standing in a warm position exposed to the air, decom- 
posed into sulphide of silver and sulphuric acid; but another 
portion of the same liquid was kept at a pretty even temperature 
below 60°, for more than a fortnight, without manifesting any 
signs of decomposition. 

Now, let us note carefully what follows. Mr. Dawson 
states :—‘‘ I saturated a ten per cent. solution of hypo. with chlo- 
ride of silver, and continued adding the latter till hyposulphite 
of silver ceased to fall.’ Part of the liquor was boiled in a test 
tube without the expected deposit of sulphide of silver. It then 
occurred to me that, if this body were absent, it (the liquor) 
might contain chloride of sodium only ; and this surmise seems 
to be borne out by the few tests I have as yet had time to 
apply.” What tests were applied will be found recorded at 
page 127: so conclusive however were they, that the liquid 
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itself was employed as a salting solution for positive paper, upon 
which, after sensitising in the ordinary way, prints were taken 
perfectly clean, and presenting the ordinary appearance of well- 
executed untoned photographs; and two of these proofs are 
still in our possession. Now, had the smallest quantity of hypo- 
sulphite of soda remained in the solution undecomposed, it 
could not have failed to render its presence perceptible by pro- 
ducing discoloration of the paper. 

It is clear that the error committed by MM. Davanne and 
Girard was in at once adding an excessive quantity of chloride 
of silver and yet not enough to effect the complete double de- 
composition. We have little doubt that they will immediately 
rectify the mistake into which a very large number of photo- 
graphers will be liable to be misled by the authority of names 
so renowned as theirs —unless, indeed, they still consider it 
needless to ascertain what their English collaborateurs are doing; 
in which case perhaps a few months may elapse before we hear 
anything more of the matter, when, judging from former expe- 
rience, we may expect that by some happy coincidence, finding 
that their assertions have been totally misunderstood, they will 
limit their former statements to so and so, and detail results 
subsequently arrived at in consequence of pushing their former 
experiments to an extreme, when the surprising effect of total 
decomposition of the original salt (hyposulphite of soda) will 
have been discovered to have taken place, of course simply be- 
cause they will not be at the trouble of reading the Hnglish 
Journals. 

We cannot conclude without an expression of thanks to Mr. 
Dawson for so clearly proving to our readers that they need be 
under no apprehension about fixing their proofs in the manner 
recently employed by all careful photographers. 


Ir will be remembered that we published in our number for 
March 15 an article on Perspective and Distortion—the princi- 
ples then advocated being mathematically correct and conclu- 
sive; but as some of our artistic and non-mathematical readers 
seem to fancy that a departure from the principles laid down 
can be allowed without deterioration of the result, we publish, by 
permission of the writer of that article, a very satisfactory de- 
monstration, contained in a letter sent to a friend in reply to 
certain objections that were brought forward in defence of a 
departure from strict mathematical accuracy being admissible 
in art. The question, however, was not one of practice, but of 
fact, and was intended not to deter an artist from adopting it 
when serving his purpose, but that he should do so with a full 
knowledge that it involves a departure from principles by which 
he is usually governed. It is a subject of much interest, and 
we strongly recommend our readers to re-peruse the original 
article before or after reading the letter in the present number. 
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ON THE VALUE OF COLLODION AS A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AGENT. 
By T. F. Harpwics. 

[Read at a Meeting of the London Photographic Society, 2nd May, 1860.) 
WE are met together this evening for the purpose of discussing 
the merits of a formula for negative collodion which a Committee 
of your Society have reported on. It will be still perhaps in your 
recollection that the original suggestion for the appointment of 
such a Committee emanated from me, and therefore I think that I 
am in order in desiring to open this meeting with a few introduc- 
tory remarks. ‘here are members of our own Society, and also of 
other Societies, who have expressed themselves as dissatisfied with 
the course which we have pursued, but I think that it will be easy 
to justify that course on the ground of necessity. The subject was 
not only one of great importance, but was much in need of further 
elucidation. Let me take these points in order. 

1. The subject of collodion was one of fundamental importance 
to photographers. Some doubted this at first, and conjectured that 
in a very short time a material would be found as superior to collo- 
dion as collodion is to paper. Several years, however, have elapsed, 
and nothing of the kind has been discovered. Further than this, 


we may affirm that the more complete our knowledge becomes, the 
greater the difficulties appear of superseding collodion by a vehicle 
more adapted to fulfil the requirements of the art; for the photo- 
chemical properties of iodide of silver are so much affected by 
the exact condition in which its separate particles are precipitated, 
and likewise by affinities exerted towards it by other bodies, that 
the list of substances available as supports for that iodide is consi- 
derably reduced. Before we can selett any film, it must be decided 
that it has certain facilities for penetration by liquids, and that the 
movement of the particles of iodide will not be interfered with by 
reactions other than neutral, such as many bodies, organic and in- 
organic, are known to possess. ‘The question arises, then, whether 
collodion is not the particular substance which photographers re- 
quire; if so, we cannot be at too much pains in bringing it to per- 
fection. I have heard it said that in the chemical laboratory we 
should be constantly at a stand-still without a fluid metal, and that, 
therefore, we have fluid metal, viz., mercury. So in photography, 
since we require a support for the sensitive icdide of silver, we 
have a substance which is calculated to answer as a support, 
and that substance I believe to be collodion. If the members agree 
with me, they will see that the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the best mode of manufacturing collodion was a proper 
step for the Society to take. 

But 2, the question of collodion is not only important, but diffi- 
cult, and to a far greater extent than at first appears. This asser- 
tion has also been doubted, but nevertheless it admits of the most 
satisfactory proof. Those only who have manufactured collodion 
in large quantities, and have continued the manufacture for a long 
time, are fully aware of the strange anomalies which may arise. 
Just when they have begun to esteem their process perfect, a new 
difficulty starts up; and if this be disposed of, it is by-and-by suc- 
ceeded by another. In the early days of collodion photography a 
little manual was published by Mr. Hennah, of Brighton, which 
rapidly passed through four editions, and was much prized by 
amateur practitioners of the art. In one of these editions—I think 
the third—we find the author apparently satisfied with the collo- 
dion process as it then stood, and pronouncing it nearly perfect; 
but in the succeeding editions he is compelled to put in a foot note 
qualifying his previous statement, and speaking of the art as, after 
all, but in a transition state. “The great impediment,” he says, 
“is the absence of a collodion of uniform character. A remarkable 
and almost unaccountable difference is commonly observed in the 
degree of sensitiveness to light of different samples of collodion, 
independently of the iodising solution used; and it is believed that 
more remains to be done in the preparation of a good collodion 
than in any other branch of the process; for there is no doubt that 
most of the superiority of this over other methods is due to the 
little understood properties of the collodion itself. All who have 
the time are earnestly recommended to give their attention to the 
perfecting of collodion, as the most likely means of rendering this 
beautiful art not only more popular, but also of extending the 
range of its usefulness far beyond anything it has yet reached.” 

I have quoted the above remarks as according with my own 
views, and because their author is known in this Society as a good 
and candid observer. If it be objected that the book to which I 
refer was written five years ago, I would say that, as far as any 
information on collodion in the possession of the Society is con- 
cerned, it might have been written six months ago; for although 
individual makers of collodion have improved its quality, their im- 
provements will not be found in the pages of the Society’s Journal ; 
and this consideration brings me to my third and last point, viz., 
the insufficiency of our published information when this committee 
was appointed. 

In making the assertion that the Journal of the Society con- 
tained no complete information on the manufacture of photographic 
collodion, I do not mean for one moment to ignore the valuable 
papers of Mr. Hadow and others, to whom I have on many occa- 
sions acknowledged my obligations. I simply wish to observe 
that there was not in the Journal such a full and minute description 
of the commercial manufacture of collodion as would enable an 
intelligent person to prepare a gallon or two gallons of that sub- 
stance per diem, and to compete, as regards quality, with makers 
who have acquired a reputation for producing a good article. I 


may, however, go further t 


han this, and affirm that any individual 


desiring to become a manufacturer of collodion would, by many 


communications contained 
It is true that, appended to 


in our Journal, be entirely led astray. 
these communications, we have a dis- 


tinct announcement that 


he Society is not responsible for the 


correctness of the views entertained by the authors; but are we 


to pass our whole existenc 


e in this negative state? and will the 
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public, who look to us to advance the interests of the art, be satis- 
fied by our simply collecting all that comes to hand, and putting it 
into the Journal with the above reservation? What they require 
is something for which the Society zs responsible; and therefore, 
since it is well known that we have amongst us members who 
understand what a really good collodion ought to be, it was most 
natural and proper that those members should come forward and 
make a report? If any one thinks differently, let him state in 
what manner he would advise the Society to expend its funds, and 
to attempt the fulfilment of the expectations which have been 
formed of it. It has been said that to legislate on a question in 
which different makers have to compete and exhibit their skill is 
wrong; and so no doubt it would be if these makers worked by one 
and the same formula: but if it can be shown that a new principle 
is involved in the formula to be reported on, the aspect of the mat- 
ter changes. It would be premature to attempt at this time to 
prove that the collodion now before the Society differs fundamen- 
tally from other collodions, but at a later period of the discussion 
this evening I shall be happy to do so, Admitting such to be the 
case, we are certainly in the right path; and if our efforts to give 
a definite formula for collodion be crowned with success, the oft- 
repeated inquiry, What does the Photographic Society do for the 
advancement of the art? will be replied to for the present. 


a 
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FURTHER REMARKS ON PERSPECTIVE & DISTORTION. 
By Tuomas Gruss, M.R.LA. 


Tue enclosed is a nearly verbatim transcript of a letter which 
I sent two months since to a friend who had his doubts on the 
question of which it treats. This letter, my friend informs me, he 
considers as perfectly conclusive and unanswerable. Had the 
reasoning applied only to a certain angle of view (as 60° more or 
less), I should not have sent it to you for publication; but it will 
be seen that the reasoning applies irrespective of the angle included; 
and my chief object in publishing the letter is, that it may act as 
an antidote to the error promulgated in the incongruous assertion 
that those principles of delineation which, being carried out for 
an angle of 60°, give no distortion, produce a hideous picture if 
carried out in an angular extent of 120°. 


“To 


Esq. 
“Dear Sir, 
“Tt is evident fromi your letter that you adopt that 
view relative to perspective delineation on a plane surface which, 
judging from my experience, I should say not a few hold as correct. 
Such is, indeed, what may be termed the natural surface view of the 
matter; but it is also that which will neither bear the application 
of sound reasoning nor the test of direct experiment. Having been led, 
not a few years since, to examine the question independently and for my 
own satisfaction, I arrived at conclusions entirely opposite. In this I 
am quite aware of not having discovered any new fact, or anything 
which had not been recognised,—at least by the few, though, it may be, 
unrecognised by the many. I am not able to refer you to any standard 
work where you will find the matter adequately treated; but I shall 
here shortly rehearse that line of argument which not only convinced 
myself, but which has enabled me subsequently, and at sundry times, to 
convince others of that which can alone stand the test of inquiry. 

“Your ideas may be shortly thus defined, viz., that a correct perspective 
front view of a long rectilinear building, occupying a considerable 
angular extent of view, is not correctly represented on a plane by recti- 
linear and parallel lines, but that, on the contrary, these should be con- 
verging as they approach the extremes of the picture; and your reason 
for such is that ordinarily advanced, viz., that inasmuch as the lateral 
Peeca of the object are, farther from the eye, and therefore subtend a 

ess proportional angle than the more central, so they should occupy a 
correspondingly less space on the surface of representation. 

“J am not aware whether you propose to assume that these lines shall 
be curved, in addition to being converging. That lines, straight in 
nature (and appearing so to the eye), should be represented on a plane 
projection by curved ones (where they must of necessity appear as curved 
lines), appears inconsistent with ordinary sound reasoning. 

“You will, of course, bear in mind the limiting conditions :—The 
object, or objects, to be represented lie in one or more vertical planes 
parallel to cach other and to the surface of delineation (or perspective 
plane); and the question at issue is — How are vertical and horizontal 
lines in the object to be drawn in correct perspective on the surface of 
representation ? 

“Thold that such lines in the object are to be rendered (under the con- 
ditions) by similar lines in the drawing. The nature of the first proof I 
shall advance is that of the argumentum ad absurdum, and the case I 
here assume is that of a tall rather than of a long building. 

“Suppose the object to be represented to be one of the faces or sides of 
a Square vertical tower, haying parallel and of course upright sides, the 
horizontal line of sight touching the bottom or base line of the tower, and 


“ Dublin, 1st March, 1860. 


the point of sight at that distance which will cause the top of the tower 
to subtend an angle of 30° to the horizontal line of sight, I assume an 
angle of 30°, not that there is any peculiarity connected with that angle, 
but partly because it is about the maximum which an artist expects to 
include in a plane projection, and partly because a lens can be so con- 
structed as to include that angle on each side of the{centralZ(or vertical) 
ray, without palpable distortion. 

“Tf, in the delineation of the proposed tower,twe'adopt those’ principles 
which would lead to the adoption of curved as well as converging lines 
in representing a long range of building, then the tower would be repre- 
sented as in fig. 1; or, if you prefer to adopt straight converging lines, 
then the tower would be represented gs at B, fig. 2. Now, I shall take 


FIG. 1. FIG, 2, 


the liberty to add another tower C to fig. 2, similar to B, leaving a space 
between equal to the breadth of a tower. 

“The force of the argumentum ad absurdum is now apparent. By giving 
the lines representing the sides of the towers the supposed necessary 
convergence due to the tops of the towers being farther from the point 
of sight than their bases, a diametrically opposite process has necessarily 
taken place with the space between, by virtue of which this space— 
equally retreating at its top with the towers—is made to increase instead of 
the reverse. If you attempt to project this space converging, as the 
towers, by making the latter lean, you get a step deeper into the 
dilemma ; and should anyone imagine that a tower and a space as above 
are not to be drawn upon the same principles, I drop a third parallel 
tower between the other two, retaining the visibility of the bounding 
lines of contact, and presume that no one will have the hardihood to say 
that the resulting drawing represents a vertical triple building with 
vertical parting lines. It is indeed easy to observe, from mere inspection, 
that none but vertical lines will, under the conditions, represent such triple 
building. 

“We have also a most ample mathematical proof of this, as follows:— 


“Tet A B, fig. 3, represent one such tower, C the point of sight, @ b section 
of a transparent plane placed parallel to that side of the tower which the 
point of sight is opposed to, and suppose a ray proceeding from each of 
the four angles of the side A B of the tower to pass through the trans- 
parent plane a 6, and meet at the point of sight C. 

“A pair of these rays is represented by the lines AC, B C, and as 
the larger triangle, A C B, and the smaller, or a C 8, are similar, it 
follows that aC : bC :: AC: BC; therefore, whatever reduction in 
angular measurement the top of the tower suffers at the point C, by its 
increased distance, as compared with the base, the same reduction in 
angular measurement will the corresponding part of the image bear (or 
suffer) from the same point C, when viewed from C on the transparent 

lane. 

“We thus have a full, perfect, and ewact equivalent in the varying dis- 
tance of the plane from the point c, for the varying distance of the face 
or side of the tower, and therefore the vertical lines of, or on, the tower’s 
front are to be represented on the transparent plane by vertical lines, and 
by no other. 

“T shall now give you another mathematical proof, not only that these 
lines of representation on the plane must be vertical, but also that they 
must be straight. 

“Take any straight line on the aforesaid tower’s front—vertical, horizon- 
tal, or inclined, it matters not—and suppose rays to proceed from as many 
points of this line as you please, to the point C, without being refracted 
(or bent). Now the horn-book of mathematics teaches us that all these 
rays must lie in one and the selfsame plane, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that any section of that, or any other plane, can be a curve — 
it must be straight, and, therefore, wherever the transparent plane of 
representation @ 6 cuts this plane (it may be close to the tower, or nearly 
touching the point OC, or anywhere between) the section is a straight 
line, and where, as in the case before us, the surface from which such a 
series of rays coming from a straight line in the object emanates, and the 
surface of representation (or transparent plane a b) are parallel, the line 
in the object, and its representative line on the surface, a b, are parallel 
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lines in the same plane, and therefore must be equally straight and per- 
fectly parallel. 

“The foregoing proof you will, I doubt not, perceive to apply equally 
to horizontal (or flat) and vertical (or tall) subjects. This is easily 
demonstrated. Whatever is true in respect of the single tower of 30° 
above the line of sight, must be also true for a similar tower inverted 
and subtending 30° below the line of sight. The two towers thus united 
would form, in outline, an equivalent to one tower of 60°—one half being 
above, the other half below the line of sight. 

“This object, revolved in its own plane, and on the line of sight as a 
centre, through 90°, would give an outline similar to a long range of low 
buildings, the line of sight being exactly central. 

“To suppose that such change of position of the object can involve any 
alteration in the nature of its projection on the transparent plane, a 4, 
is too absurd to require refutation; but, as you are a photographer, you 
can try the matter experimentally by rigging up a good broad plank on 
acentre, and observing its image in the camera in all positions. You 
surely will not expect to see the phenomenon of a straight-lined figure in 
one position swell out into a barrelled or cigar fashion in another. In 
conclusion, I would remark, that although I have taken the illustrations 
as for 80° from the line of sight, the reasoning is equally good for 60°.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS. 


By T. F. Harpwicu. 
No. 4. 


THERE exists at the present time, amongst English photographers, 
a disposition to criticise the papers of MM. Davanne and Girard ; 
and, although the writer of these “Comments” objects very strongly 
to enter upon any discussion which may become personal, he will 
not permit that feeling to prevent him from expressing his opinion. 
MM. Davanne and Girard have undertaken to examine the whole 
subject of positive printing, and to explain it in a scientific and 
rational manner. Their papers bear no appearance of being mere 
compilations, hastily thrown together, and asking for indulgence 
on the part of the critic; but are evidently intended for experi- 
mental researches, carefully matured previous to publication. It 
is, therefore, with a feeling of disappointment that, after a careful 
perusal of them, we find we have little that is new to enter in 
our note-book, and that many statements advanced by them are 
directly opposed to what we believe to be the truth. 

The first cause of complaint which we entertain against MM. 
Davanne and Girard is that they do not sufficiently inform them- 
selves on what has already been done; consequently we are con- 
tinually startled at finding observations which we distinctly re- 
member to have seen published years ago, either stated as new, or 
inserted in such a manner that they might fairly be taken to be 
new. The English journals are perhaps less read in France than 
the French journals are in England, and it is well to exercise 
charity in these matters; still the omission has the appearance 
of carelessness, and, to say the least, it does not prepossess in 
favour of the writers. Hence, if at the present time a voice should 
suddenly rise, and accuse us in plain language of being prejudiced 
against MM. Davanne and Girard, it is doubtful whether we should 
be able to offer a denial: we could only say that no prejudice of 
ours should be allowed to interfere with a cordial recognition of 
any new facts which they might discover. sd 

But a more serious drawback to the usefulness of the researches 
now under criticism is, that they are too dogmatic and authoritative 
on matters which do not admit of being settled in a summary man- 
ner. It is an easy thing to step in with chemical formule and to 
decide at once a question which has agitated the minds of photo- 
graphers for years, but will the intelligent reader be convinced by 
such a course of proceeding? We think not. For instance, in the 
paper on the fixing of proofs, we find it said to the effect that the 
sub-chloride of silver is decomposed by the fixing agent, and leaves 
a residue of spongy metallic silver, which forms the image.* Now 
we wish to protest against such an hypothesis, and to put on 
record our most. confident prediction that, in ten years from the 
present time, no well-informed chemist will entertain it. In order 
to be sure that the views which we now express are, in substance 
the same as those brought forward in July, 1856, in a paper On 
the Composition of the Image, we have referred to that paper, and 
find it therein stated that the author believes the only essential 
elements in photographic printing to be oxide of silver and organic 
matter; that the oxide of silver is reduced more or less completely, 
and that the product remains in union with the organic matter. 


* We are aware that MM. Davanne and Girard have of late spoken of argento-organic 
compounds, &c., but no mention of organic matter was made in their first communication. 
in the Bulletin of June, 1855. At that time they considered the image to consist of pure 
metallic silver, and it does not appear that they have ever made any acknowledgment of 
error in haying originally entertained such an opinion. 


Nothing definite was said as to whether this product of reduction 
consisted of metallic silver, or of a low oxide, but the probability 
was thought to be in favour of the latter, inasmuch as sub-oxides 
are known to unite with organic substances, whereas metals have 
not been shown to do so. Observe, we make no allusion whatever 
to chloride of silver, because we believe that photographic prints 
are obtainable without chloride of silver, although this body is 
useful in giving rapidity to the insolation, We have on many 
occasions expressed our beliefin the existence of an inferior chloride 
of silver, containing less chlorine than the white chloride; but, that 
a decomposition of this body by the fixing agent forms the photo- 
graphic print, we are not for a moment prepared to admit. The 
proper view to take of the photographic print, in our opinion, is 
that of a sub-compound of silver attached to the animal or vegetable 
supporting basis by a mordant action; and the nearest resemblance 
we can think of at this moment is the red stain on linen, known as 
“an iron-mould,” and caused either by an oxide or a basic salt of 
iron attached in a peculiar way to the fibre. 2 

As regards the fixing of a paper print, we also prefer to dismiss 
from our minds all preconceived ideas as to the solubility of chlo- 
ride of silver in hyposulphite of soda, and to consider that we have 
in this process to deal with animal matters, albumen or gelatine, 
coagulated by nitrate of silver; or sometimes with vegetable sub- 
stances in union with nitrate of silver. Let no one suppose that 
the whole of the nitrate of silver will be extracted by a previous 
washing of the print with water, for it has lately been shown that 
not even salt and water will immediately decompose these organic 
combinations with nitrate of silver. Moreover, a fixing agent, if 
intended to dissolve them thoroughly, must be much stronger than 
theory would indicate for chloride of silver; and time must be 
allowed for its proper action, otherwise the print, although fixed on 
the surface, will exhibit yellow patches in its substance. Any one 
who is doubtful of this may precipitate a little albuminate of silver, 
and, after darkening it slightly, try to extract the excess of oxide 
of silver from it by means of hyposulphite. He will find that he 
has a far more refractory substance to deal with than simple chlo- 
ride of silver. 

PS. Since the above article was written, a paper, read before tho 
North London Association by Mr. Dawson, has been placed in our 
hands; and although at the present time we have not had an op- 
portunity of repeating the experiments therein described, we are 
nevertheless quite prepared to believe them; for we have observed 
the behaviour of hyposulphite of soda with salts of silver, and have 
noticed how strong its affinities in that direction are. 

pes 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT & HEAT IN CHANGING 
THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 
By J. Kipere. P 
[Read at a meeting of the City of Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographie Society, 
Thursday, May 3rd, 1860.] 
It might almost be considered, from the voluminous papers written 
upon the influence of light in darkening the various salts of silver 
when in contact with organic matter, that the subject by this time 
must be nearly exhausted; but, as a proof against any such suppo- 
sition, we have only to remember that an ordinary lifetime is insuf- 
ficient to mix a very few grains of any two substances in their 
various proportions ; so that what is yet to do in submitting the 
62 elements already recognised by chemists, which comprise the 
earth we inhabit, in all their different proportions, to the action of 
each other, and that under different degrees of temperature, of 
pressure, under the influence of electricity, and of the two former 
combined in vacuo, and numberless other arrangements, will require 
a period of time as difficult for the mind to conceive as the compre- 
hension of eternity itself. ‘This remark I make chiefly to remove 
the idea possessed by many that their time is too limited or their 
means too inadequate to enable them to enter into the field of in- 
vestigation. Also, many consider their chemical knowledge too 
feeble to enable them to add any information to that already 
amassed. But I trust a very simple question will dissipate any 
such false impression—and that is, whence our knowledge of the 
darkening influence of light on the chloride of silver? Was it 
originally the result of investigation? Certainly not. It was the 
effect of a cause made palpable to the eyesight when wholly un- 
dreamed of, and which could no more be hindered from imprinting 
the fact on the retine than-the sounds which I now utter from 
being the means of communication between us. The whole merit, 
after having seen the effect, consisted in analysing the mode of 
action of the cause, which merit without doubt belongs to the 
illustrious Scheele. Yet, notwithstanding the laborious researches 
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of subsequent philosophers, on account of the mysterious nature of 
the subject, there still remains much to be learned. All must admit 
who have practised photography that wonderful changes have re- 
sulted from apparently trifling causes, which, although not satis- 
factorily explainable, are nevertheless of great value. One great 
source of change is heat. The annoyance given by a very few 
degrees above the average summer temperature must be too fami- 
liar to all of you to require any enumeration at the present time ; 
but, perhaps, although not directly connected with photography, I 
may be allowed to bring under your notice a few instances of the 
important part caloric plays in chemistry, and which in all proba- 
bility exercises similar actions in many of our own processes, as 
yet unsuspected, which will at the same time show the necessity 
of precision in noting all experiments carefully, so that when a 
result of any consequence is attained, the same can be accurately 
repeated. ‘The first substance I shall mention is one familiar to all 
of you—that fluid by which the yolk of egg is surrounded, albumen. 
In its ordinary state it is semi-transparent, nearly colourless, soluble 
in water in all proportions. Increase its temperature to 165 degs., 
and mark the change. The mobility of its particles, until acted 
ou by some other force, is destroyed, its transparency gone, it no 
longer dissolves in water; it now presents a beautiful white porce- 
lain aspect, which will dissolve with the aid of heat in hydrochloric 
acid, producing an exquisite purple solution, although both sub- 
stances previous to solution were colourless. Gelatine, on the other 
hand, which is almost insoluble in cold water, by the addition of a 
very few degrees of caloric, loses the cohesion of its particles and 
enters into solution. Again, the carbonate of lime, when crystal- 
lising from cold solutions, arranges its particles in the form of 
Iceland spar; when from hot solutions, in the form of aragonite. 
Both these minerals, although composed of exactly the same amount 
of carbonic acid and lime, are physically quite different. Still more 
striking, and also from the authority of Liebig, cyanuric acid, which 
is crystalline, soluble in water, capable of forming salts with metallic 
oxides, when heated in a hermetically-gealed vessel, and a high 
degree of temperature applied, becomes a volatile and highly cor- 
rosive fluid, which cannot come into contact with water without 
instant decomposition, and which, if kept at the common tempera- 
ture for some time, is converted into a white substance resembling 
porcelain, absolutely insoluble in water, no constituent being sepa- 
rated, nor any body taken up from without. Thus we see the same 
constituents, in ewactly the same proportions, when made subject 
to a different molecular arrangement by heat, form compounds with 
totally different properties. Phosphorus also undergoes similar 
transformations. In its ordinary state it is almost colourless, dis- 
solves in bisulphuret of carbon in all proportions. In small quan- 
tities it is exceedingly poisonous; when exposed to moist atmos- 
pheric influences, it oxidises, forming a deliquescent acid. If heated 
in a vessel from which air is excluded, and kept at a temperature 
ranging from 464 to 482 degrees, its former properties are destroyed, 
it becomes of a brownish red. A quantity that formerly would 
produce certain death is now inert on the animal system; it does 
not change in moist air, and is now insoluble in bisulphuret of 
carbon. A low red heat once more restores its original properties. 
Another very singular instance may be adduced, in the conversion 
of alcohol, by the influence of heat and sulphuric acid, into that 
most invaluable of all bodies to the photographer, ether. Ifthe 
alcohol be above 90 per cent. the amount of sulphuric ether obtained 
is proportional to the amount of the former used. The sulphuric 
acid on the other hand, until weakened by the water left by the 
alcohol, retains its powers of conversion unimpaired. Witness the 
action of heat on metallic zinc. Up to 210 degrees it is brittle, 
from 210 to 300 degrees, the particles admit of considerable freedom 
of motion on one another, and can be rolled into sheets without at 
all impairing the cohesion. Raise the temperature a very little, its 
ductility is destroyed—the metal now separates with the blow of a 
hammer. Again, increase the heat, fluidity begins; the particles 
now move over each other with the greatest freedom. At a still 
higher heat, repulsion ensues; the particles now repel each other. 
If in a close vessel the metal distils, becoming solid once more on 
the loss of caloric. May there not exist analogous actions, although 
more imperceptible, and of a more delicate nature, in the arrange- 
ment of the particles in the act of reduction by actinism, or in the 
toning by heated solutions? ‘Would such a result be more won- 
derful or inexplicable than the following :—Take two parts of sul- 
phate of soda, one of water, dissolve by a high heat; almost fill a 
glass vessel with the solution, set it aside to cool where it will be 
free from vibration. After having covered the mouth of the vessel 
with a card-board to keep out dust, and when cool, say three or 
four hours afterwards, take a glass rod, immerse it in the solution ; 


crystallisation immediately takes place, radiating from the rod until 
the whole becomes a mass of crystals. Repeat the experiment, 
but this time heat one end of the glass rod in the flame of a spirit 
lamp. Then, after it has thoroughly cooled, immerse it as before. 
Mark the change; no ‘crystallisation takes place, even although 
freely moved about in the solution. In the first instance, the mo- 
tion communicated by contact with a piece of the same material as 
that holding the solution, but which has not been heated and cooled 
along with it, is propagated from particle to particle, until the fluid 
becomes a solid. An increase of caloric seems to have destroyed 
some property possessed by the end of the rod that was heated; on 
applying the opposite end, which has noét been heated, crystallisa- 
tion again takes place. The glass rod, if kept in a closed vessel, 
does not regain its original properties for about 14 days; in the 
open air 3 or 4 days is sufficient. Here once more an immaterial 
agent acts a part that cannot satisfactorily be explained: at the 
same time, not more wonderful than bottling light, and photograph- 
ing with it in the dark. If proof of the above could not be estab- 
lished, the assertion would be considered about as idle as the idea 
of the alchemists of old, that the inferior metals could be transmuted 
into the nobler. Nothing material added to or abstracted from ; 
nevertheless, a body loses all its former properties and becomes 
possessed of new ones. Seeing the very remarkable part caloric 
plays in ordinary chemistry, is it not more than probable that its 
influence may be exercised to an equal extent in photographic che- 
mistry, such as in the toning bath? That heated solutions darken 
the image more rapidly will, I think, be admitted; but whether it 
fixes or puts beyond the farther influence of light to a greater ex- 
tent than solutions at the ordinary atmospheric temperature, time 
alone can determine. May there not exist particular points in the 
process, at which the converse of fixture takes place—at which the 
particles may arrange themselves in a manner ready to be acted on 
by a very slight disturbing force, such as the actinic rays? Have 
we not in the photogenic science a very striking example of oppo- 
site effects from a continuation of the action of the same cause ? 
It is well known to all of you that a certain amount of exposure of 
one of the sensitive surfaces—viz., iodide of silver—to the actinic 
rays produces a certain effect which is again destroyed by a pro- 
ongedexposure. Indeed I attribute the great success in producing 
what are termed instantaneous results to accident in shutting off 
the exposure in the camera at that particular time when the intense 
ights, such as from clouds and water at the angle of reflection have, 
as it were, to a certain extent neutralised the actinic force after it 
had reached its maximum —the action of the high lights decreas- 
ing, whilst the feebler lights increase their force. For instance, 
et the subject be a highly illumined landscape, with hazy clouds 
overhead; allow the proper exposure for the cloud to be one second, 
for the landscape five seconds; but suppose that five seconds would 
completely destroy the action established by the cloud-rays, by 
shutting out the image say at three seconds, the action originally 
gained by one second will be considerably weakened. Atthe same 
ime the rays from the landscape will have been increasing in force, 
so that you can easily imagine a point when the two states of the 
actinic force will be nearly balanced, and an exquisite result at- 
tained. I had in my possession at one time a positive upon paper 
which during a few years underwent a succession of changes until 
latterly the image became quite faint, and has all the metallic lustre 
of sensitised positive paper that has been exposed for days to bright 
sunshine. There was undoubtedly a re-arrangement of the parti- 
cles of silver from the action of light itself, or, perhaps, in con- 
junction with some chemical unwashed from the paper: if the 
latter, it points out the necessity of thorough washing. About 
four years ago I varnished several paper positives with albumen in 
the state you get it from the egg. 
enclosed them in their frames, covering the back of them carefully 
to exclude dust. The whole of the delicate tints have now 
vanished, whilst others from the same negative—which were sensi- 
tised, printed, and fixed in the same solutions, but without the 
after eoating of albumen—seem in no degree changed, although 
hanging side by side with the others. This must be due to the 
small quantity of phosphorus and of sulphur existing in the 
albumen, forrning combinations of the metal, both of which 
are subject to re-arrangement of particles under the actinic rays. 
This may also account for the very small quantity of hyposulphite 
of soda that will render photographs destructible, if not properly 
dissolved out of the paper. I may here mention the apparatus [ 
used when working with small photographs, and which thoroughly 
separated all the loose chemicals from the paper in a few minutes. 
This was effected by first steeping any number of them in a large 
quantity of clean water, then passing them—several at a time— 


After being thoroughly dried I , 
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between a pair of glass rollers mounted for the purpose, the upper 
journals of which are acted on by stiff springs so that a consider- 
able amount of pressure was given out, at the same time neutralis- 
ing any bad effects from the inequality of the rollers. This pressure 
could be increased at will by turning a pinching screw over the 
springs; the imbibed fluid being well expressed in each passage 
was immediately replaced by the clean fluid, into which they fell, 
and so on until satisfactorily washed. I found a very few minutes 
of this mode superior to hours of steeping, dripping, or pressure 
with a sponge. Brass rollers, electroplated with silver, with a 
thin wash of gold on top of it, would be equally efficacious, and 
much more easily made correct—of course, in a system of this kind 
care must be taken not to use too much pressure, or elongation of 
the paper will take place. When on the subject of the fading of 
photographs, I will communicate for your investigation a theory 
that arose in my mind gome time ago, but the accuracy of which 
circumstances prevented me from satisfying myself by experiment 
to the extent that I at one time intended. It is as follows :—The 
surface of sensitised paper that has been allowed to darken under 
the influence of the actinic rays, is considered, according to the 
atomic theory, to be composed of innumerable atoms of the dar- 
kened body, placed at inappreciable distances from each other— 
that is, every particle is surrounded by space, not filled with the 
body itself, and which allows room for freedom of motion under a 
disturbing cause; at same time, so nearly approximated that the 
highest optical power fails in discovering separation. Now, when 
chloride of silver is subjected to the ray power, a visible change 
takes place, doubtless effected by motion of the particles in the act 
of a new arrangement; also, accompanied by reduction of the chlo- 
ride to metallic silver. We have only to imagine, during this 
change, one or more revolutions of every atom composing the exter- 
nal film of the chloride, which after the change may be considered 
as so many infinitesimal spheres, composed externally of reduced 
silver, internally filled with almost unchanged chloride, which has 
been protected from the further influence of light by the outer film. 
Now, in the fixing of hyposulphite of soda, you have only to con- 
ceive a partial thinning of the sphericles, which will bring them 
into a condition unable to resist the penetration of light under a 
continued exposure, which, by getting access to the inner chloride, 
will, by reduction, cause chloride to evolve, which, in turn, will act 
upon the metallic surface by which it is surrounded, and although 
producing the very substance (chloride of silver) that formed the 
image originally, will now exist under very different circumstances, 
and only darken to that faint violet tint so similar to faded photo- 
graphs. By way of illustration, a similar action, but purely chemi- 
cal, may be given: —Precipitate chloride of silver from an extremely 
dilute solution of the nitrate. It will fall in a very finely divided 
state. After washing the precipitate, pour over it a weak solution 
of aqua potassas; boil it for a short time; stop the process imme- 
diately it is pretty dark; again wash; pour overit nitric acid; the 
darkness will disappear, the chloride appearing as before. This 
arises from the nitric acid dissolving the external coating of oxide 
of silver from the particles of the chloride, the boiling with potasse 
not having been continued long enough to effect decomposition 
throughout the mass, and may represent a certain exposure of the 
chloride under actinism. Indeed the same experiment can be made 
with the chloride which has been exposed for a considerable time 
under light. I am of opinion there is a considerable field in this 
direction for future investigation, and of a highly-interesting na- 
ture. But knowing there is other business on hand this evening, 
I will trespass no further on your kind patience. 
seed ETT Sos EE eee 
ON PHOTOGRAPHY IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
FINE ARTS. 
By M. Cuauper. 


(Abstract of a Paper read at a Meeting of the Photographic Society of Scotland, 
May 8th, 1860.) 


AFTER expressing the pleasure he felt in having been admitted a 
member of the Society, M. Claudet said, that in Scotland the art of 
photography had already attained the highest state of perfection; 
in proof of which he referred to the annual exhibitions of the So- 
ciety, in which from time to time were gathered together pictures 
displaying a high degree of merit. The subjects embraced in these 
pictures were of a very varied character, comprising mountain 
scenery, general views, old ruins, &c. The Scotch possess in their 
country rich and abundant subjects for their pictures, which could 
not fail to develop in them a taste for the photographic art. Every 
country imparted to photography a peculiar merit of its own, and 
for this reason Scotland was called upon to occupy,a conspicuous 
position among the various schools of photography. 


He would at that time treat of photography in its relation to the 
fine arts. When the present state of photography was considered, 
and the vast strides it had made during the last four years, it 
would seem that a more perfect process could scarcely be wished. 
The highly sensitive plates on which even such subjects as the 
waves of the sea could be fixed, were results which only a few 
years ago would appear difficult to have attained; and supposing 
photography to make no further progress, it was in its present 
state a most valuable auxiliary to the artist, as an agent in the 
hands of whom its application required taste and discrimination. 

In taking a picture the first care was to select a fine subject, 
and that attained, the next point was the selection of a proper 
point of view from which to take it, and, lastfy, the hour of the day 
at which the lights and shades would be most effectively rendered ; 
for by taking the same view under different conditions of light 
very important changes were apparent. All those points having 
been attended to, the photographer should then never leave the 
place until he had obtained as perfect a picture as possible. He 
must seize his subject at precisely the right moment, otherwise, al- 
though he might obtain a perfect photograph, it would not be an 
artistic picture. 

Photography was an art in which only genius and talent could 
rise to a high position. In the immense number of photographs 
exhibited during the past five years how small was the number 
meriting the designation of really fine photographic pictures ! 
There was neither pleasure nor merit in doing that which did not 
cost trouble or talent. 

Photography would increase the taste for the productions of art; 
and, reciprocally, art would increase a taste for photography. Pho- 
tography was the imitator of nature—the drawing was pertect, and 
the perspective correct. It was the image of the objects depicted 
in the retina which, if transitory, still was susceptible of leaving 
on gifted minds an impression capable of being continually recalled 
by the powers of memory. Photography was to the fine arts 
what logarithms were to mathematics; by its means work was 
more easy, and was more rapidly accomplished. It was to the artist 
a vocabulary which guides him as the handbook of nature. 

Why had photography been invented? The story was a simple 
one. Men of science had long ago tried to ascertain the action of 
light upon certain chemical agents. This was merely as a philoso- 
phical inquiry, but such inquiries being sufficient to prove that 
light caused changes in such substances, a desire was awakened in 
artists that the images of nature represented in the camera obscura 
should be fixed. Wedgwood was one of the earliest to enter this 
field of research; but, although he obtained photographic pictures, 
he was unable to fix them from the further action of light, hence 
they had to be kept in the dark, and could only be viewed by a 
feeble light. N. Niepce having found that certain bituminous sub- 
stances were rendered insoluble by light, founded on it a process 
then well known. ‘This process, however, was too slow to admit of 
its general application, and at that stage Daguerre and Talbot 
came into the field with their experiments. By a curious coinci- 
dence, the two discoveries of these gentlemen were made simul- 
taneously in France and England; and, more singular still, they 
each presented a novel and peculiar feature, for both of them had 
found substances sensitive to light, but not sufficiently so to bring 
out a picture by an ordinary exposure toits action. They argued in 
this way :—If the light of the camera has not been intense enough 
to produce a complete impression, the sensitive surface must yet 
have received an action which must be capable of being completed 
by other chemical re-agents.—The difficulties in their way were 
innumerable, but both eventually succeeded in developing a latent 
picture: one by the action of the fumes of mercury, and the other 
by a solution of gallic acid. The Daguerreotype process had since 
that time been very much improved. He himself (M. Claudet) dis- 
covered the peculiar accelerating effect of chloride of iodine and 
bromine, which he had published on June 10th, 1841; and sub- 
sequently others had laboured to improve photography, chief 
among whom were Niepce de St. Victor and Scott Archer—the 
latter a most unpretending and deserving man, who died before 
he got the reward of his merit; but a collection for whose children 
was now being made, which he hoped would be liberally contri- 
buted to by all who had derived pleasure or benefit from the prac- 
tice of the collodion process. A 

From the moment of Archer’s improvements being introduced 
Talbot’s process might be called instantaneous; and he considered 
that Daguerre and ‘Talbot were justly entitled to be considered as 
the fathers of photography. Daguerre was a professional painter 
of some reputation, and was renowned for his invention of the 
diorama. He was in the habit of making his sketches by the aid 
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of a camera, and had often thought how much his labour would be 
lessened were it only possible to fix these pictures at once. Fox 
Talbot, an independent gentleman, was in the habit of taking 
sketches during his travels, and was induced to try to fix the 
camera image by means of some chemical application. Both were 
amply successful in their endeavours. M. Claudet thought it was 
only an act of justice as well as of courtesy that the name Talbotype 
should be continued to be applied to the pictures invented by Mr. 
Talbot. Since photography had been invented because fine art 
was in want of it, was it not ridiculous to suppose that art coul 
be injured by it? In miniature painting it had been of the mos 
signal advantage, as it very materially shortened the sittings. 
A photographer of taste, feeling, and judgment, although not a 
painter, might yet know how to place a model so as to give the 
greatest possible grace to a picture, and a painter could not fai 
to find among the productions of such many excellent models for 
study, as photographers arrange and pose many subjects daily, 
while the painter only arranges what he can paint. M. Claude 
spoke at some length of the commercial importance of photography, 
showing how it had given an impetus to various branches of trade 
and science, more especially to glass-making for optical purposes— 
the construction of glass-houses—chemistry—the construction of 
lenses, which had been brought to a high state of perfection; and 
he concluded by some remarks on the application of photography 
to the stereoscope. 


ae eer cg eee eee 
THE FOTHERGILL PROCESS. 
By ALFRED KEENE, 
[Read at the Meeting of the Birmingham Photographic Society, April 24th, 1860.] 
(Concluded from page 129.) 


Tue principle of the Fothergill process is the formation of a sensi- 
tive compound of albumen and nitrate of silver, not on the surface, 
but in the porous cells of the collodion, by diluting the silver solu- 
tion on the surface of a sensitised colludion plate, to a point that 
_ does not coagulate the albumen afterwards applied, and subsequenly 

washing away all excess of the latter; and it has been received as 
an established fact (first, I believe, promulgated by myself, and 
confirmed by general experience), that sensitiveness decreases in 
proportion to the extent of the dilution until it reaches a point 
equivalent to non-sensitiveness — hence the necessity for the bath 
solution and albumen being brought together in certain relative 
proportions. This, however, has lately been denied by a corres- 
pondent, “M.N.P.§.” in one of the journals, who maintained that 
ittle loss of sensitiveness was produced by even thoroughly wash- 
ing under a tap previous to the application of albumen, and advo- 
cated the preparation of plates in this manner, asserting that he 
had practised it with much success. A statement so diametrically 
opposed to all former experience, and likely, as I fully believed, to 
cause much disappointment, necessarily led to a discussion. In 
order more completely to satisfy myself of the correctness of the 
opinion that there was the decrease in sensitiveness generally 
believed to be produced, I prepared something like thirty or forty 
plates, with the use of various quantities of water, and exposed and 
developed them under circumstances that would ensure a correct 
comparative effect. The following is a summary of the result, 
which fully established the opinion I had arrived at:— 

The use of one drachm of water to every five and a-half super- 
ficial square inches of sensitised surface taken as the standard, 1; 
the use of one half more water, being one and a-half drachms, 
reduces sensitiveness to half; the use of six drachms reduces it 
to y;; and the entire removal of all free nitrate, by washing in 
pure distilled water (to prevent the formation of a sensitive chlo- 
ride of silver) subsequent immersion for an hour in a three-grain so- 
lution of iodide of potassium, and again for half-an-hour in a second 
three-grain solution, and well washing, required, in November, an 
exposure of four hours to direct light under a negative, equivalent 
practically to non-sensitiveness. 

Finding, however, “M.N.TL.S.” still to adhere to his former state- 
ment, notwithstanding the publication of these facts, and having 
no reason to doubt his veracity, it became necessary to look for a 
solution of the enigma to some peculiarity in the mode of prepara- 
tion that admitted of the thorough washing, but had not received 
credit for the important influence it exercised; and after some con- 
sideration, it occurred to me probable that if the plate were coated 
with albumen previous to the collodion (a plan, as you are aware, 
much adopted, bothin the wet and dry processes, to make the film 
adhere more firmly, and save the risk of damage from imperfectly 
cleaned plates), there might be, by endosmosic action, the same 
sensitive compound formed as in the Fothergill process, which would, 


of course, admit of any amount of water being used previous to 
the second application of the albumen, and at once account for our 
varied experience. 

A few experiments settled the matter. They showed that a 
plate, little less sensitive than an ordinary Fothergill one, could be 
prepared by first coating with albumen, and, when dry, with collo- 
dion, sensitising and well washing, without any second application 
of albumen. ‘This, which at first sight promised to give a most 
simple dry process, has not so far proved practicable, it being 
necessary to use a second application of albumen, or something 
similar, to sufficiently get rid of free nitrate, to avoid stains. The 
following is the plan of preparing plates I have as yet found 
answer best :—Coat the plate with thin albumen, composed of— 

White of C2 9.....--csescsosseseseersreceeere 1 ounce. 

Distilled water ... 24 ounces. 

Strong liquor of ammonia......... 20 or 80 minims. 
Agitate and filter, and quickly dry, by holding it near a brisk fire ; 
then coat with collodion; sensitise in a thirty-five-grain bath; 
wash under a tap or in a dish with two changes of water; apply 
either the dilute albumen previously mentioned or the ordinary 
stronger one (the latter I prefer); wash as before, and drain and 
dry, as recommended for Fothergill prepared plates. At first, I 
used the strong albumen for the first coating and the weak one for 
the second; but with this there was a tendency to blister, which 
has not shown itself, so far, when the thin albumen is used first. 
I am disposed to consider that the sensitiveness of plates pre- 
pared in this mamner is quite equal to the Fothergill process ones. 
Less care and skill is certainly required in their preparation, and 
from the sensitive compound being under the film, and free from 
atmospheric influence, the keeping properties may be expected to 
prove almost unlimited; and if the results should prove equal, and 
blisters absent, it is a modification likely to be much practised. 

In conclusion, I have the pleasure to lay before you a few prints, 
kindly lent me by Mr. Ebbage, of Leamington, all from negatives 
prepared according to No. i plan, viz., the use of one drachm of 
water to every five and a-half superficial inches of sensitive sur- 
face; also a negative, illustrative of the keeping properties of this 
plan, the plate having been prepared a month prior to exposure, 
and kept in a temperature frequently reaching as high as from 
sixty-five to seventy degrees. You will perceive it shows no signs 
of decomposition, and had not lost anything in sensitiveness. Mr, 
Ebbage informs me that his average exposure with a Ross’s lens 
for 10 by 8 inch plates is not more than three minutes. 

ice a et a aol 
ON THE ENLARGING OF POSITIVE PROOFS. 
By M. Brerrscu. 


Wuen a section of the cone of solar rays, transmitted through a 
non-achromatic converging lens, is projected on a screen, we re- 
mark, if the experiment is made within the principal focus, that 
the field is composed of a brilliant central disc, representing about 
a fourth of the illuminated surface, then of concentric circles of 
varying intensities. This appearance is due to dispersion. The 
central disc is the image of the pencils which traverse the axis and 
neighbouring parts without being sensibly refracted ; while the 
zone that surrounds it, produced, on the contrary, by the most in- 
flected pencils, is only a mixture of violet light with white light. 

Next come, in the well-known order, zones of blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red, so that the field of light is always fringed with 
red. If the experiment is made beyond the principal focus of the 
collective lens, the phenomenon will be reversed: the central parts 
will become red, and the borders violet. 

Masked by the great quantity of white light resulting from the 
mixture of a large number of rays of different colours, this arrange- 
ment will really be apparent to the eye only upon the borders of 
the field, but, as we shall see, it exists nevertheless in every part 
of it. 

Let us take a crown illuminating lens, of which the focal dis- 
tance of the red ray is thirty centimétres, we shall see that, for the 
violet rays, this distance will be only twenty-seven centimétres. 
The mean rays are found comprised, at unequal distances, between 
these two points. 

For an amplifying apparatus, take a simple achromatic converg- 
ing lens, and project upon a screen the enlarged image of the sun 
which is found in the focus of the collective lens. We have seen 
that on account of the dispersion this focus is not single, but com- 
prised between two caustics of a certain length. If, therefore, we 
focus the most distant, which is consequently the most refracted, 
we shall have a red image of the sun upon the screen. Suppose” 
this image is focussed at thirty centimétres, we shall sce that, to 
obtain the%same clearness for the violet image, we must bring the 
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screen five centimétres nearer to the amplifying lens —a position 
where only the violet ceases to be divergent. Now substitute in 
place of the screen a sensitised plate, also placed at thirty centi- 
métres: the image that it will give will be a sort of target, com- 
posed of concentric rings of very different intensities. The central 
disc produced by the red, although it appears very luminous, will 
have but very feebly impressed the film, while the exterior zone, 
composed of the divergent violet light, will have given an opposite 
result; the intermediate zones will also have given their images in 
proportion to their chemical action. It is unnecessary to add, that 
if we have taken for the centre of the image the shortest, that is, 
the most refracted rays, the effect will be inverse, and we shall 
have a centre much more impressed than the borders. A negative, 
or any other object, composed of translucid and transparent parts, 
submitted to amplification in such a light, will give a proof un- 
equally illuminated from the centre to the ‘circumference,—the 
field being composed of concentric rings of different intensities. 

We shall see that the inequality of the lighting is not the only 
inconvenience the convergent light presents. Two other pheno- 
mena also concur in this case to disturb the clearness of the images. 
When we wish to project a slightly-enlarged image of a small 
plane object by means of an objective in which the spherical aber- 
ration is well corrected, one thing at first surprises us—we cannot 
focus all the parts at once. The focus for the centre is much 
shorter than that for the circumference. ‘This difficulty is ex- 
plained by the effect of chromatic aberration, not by spherical. 
The field of light, as we have seen, is composed of zones of colours 
of unequal refrangibility : the object sends no specular light, and 
but little diffused light, because it is almost transparent; so that 
lighted in the centre by light transmitted red, starting from this 
point it is successively lighted by yellow, green, blue, and violet, 
the undulations of which have neither the same length, amplitude, 
or duration, The amplifying apparatus also shows us in this case 
that the field of light is only white light mixed with the tints re- 
sulting from dispersion. 

With convergent or divergent light there are then no means of 
lighting or focussing equally from the centre to the circumference 
all the parts of an object of any size, and this is one reason why 
the solar microscope, as at present constructed, has remained an 
instrument of curiosity, and that without the modifications I have 
made in it it would be useless for photographic purposes. 

It remains to demonstrate that a third cause of disturbance, and 
one of the most important, also results from the convergent light- 
ing. To avoid complicating the question, and to confine ourselves 
within the practical limits of superficial enlarging of five or six 
times, we shall admit that the convergent rays which emerge from 
the collecting lens are white light. In examining these rays after 
interposing a parallel glass in their path, we see that the caustics 
which limit their focus are much lengthened, while at the same 
time the field of light changes its aspect. We now encounter the 
phenomenon of interference. From the centre, where the refraction 
is nil, unto the circumference, where it is at its maximum, the pen- 
cils fall upon the glass with very different incidences, so that upon 
their emergence the relation between their sinus of refraction and 
their incidence is changed: they then proceed in a less parallel 
direction together, and interfere with each other before arriving at 
the focus. The final result is a new disturbance in the equality of 
the lighting, which is also complicated by the fact that the glass 
that sustains the film has never parallel faces. 

It is only necessary to substitute a microscopic object for the 
transparent glass to recognise the influence of this new cause of 
perturbation. Fringes of diffraction form upon all the contours; 
the details are vague, the lines faint, blurred, and multiplied. 

It is said that a convergent lighting is the only condition which 
admits of the employment of all the transmitted light; and the 
reason assigned is, that the focus of the lighting cone is found 
upon the optical axis of the amplifying apparatus, or rather upon 
the first lens of the doublet of which it is composed. 

To become satisfied, on the contrary, that this luminous point is 
of more harm than good, we have only to fasten a wafer in the 
centre of the first lens, where the collective lens has its focus: 
the image is immediately improved. Finally, let us follow the 
path of the light in the amplifying apparatus as we have done in 
the lighting. What is this luminous point? It is the image of 
the sun, which I suppose to be single, although the convergent 
lens, not being achromatic, gives a good many. It does not con- 
tain the miniature image of the negative, as might be supposed, 
for the light of this point to be efficacious. On the contrary, it 


results from the union in the focus of all the pencils which haye 
traversed the transparent parts of the glass. 


To examine what will be the effect let us imagine a case. This 
image will be nearer or farther from the principal focus of the 
doublet of which the objective is composed, or rather it will coin- 
cide with this focus. In this case it will give upon the screen a 
bundle of parallel rays or a smaller disc than the field of light 
necessary to illuminate the negative. If farther, as the principal 
focus is enlarged only by one of the lenses of long focus compos- 
ing the objective, it will form around image of the sun in the midst 
of the amplified negative; if nearer, a bundle of divergent rays 
which will cover the projected image with a luminous veil. Far 
from strengthening the effective light, it will serve only to veil the 
proof and make it less vigorous. From what we know of inter- 
ferences we may say that, penetrating the apparatus under a diffe- 
rent incidence from that of the light transmitted by the negative, 
it is the cause of a supplementary diffraction. 

The study I have for a long time made upon the influence of 
the lighting upon the clearness of the results would, nevertheless, 
not have led me to make these remarks, if I were not prepared to 
propose a simple means of diminishing the inconveniences of the 
convergent light, otherwise scarcely evident in practice in the 
slight enlargements employed. I should not have pointed out 
these sources of troubles if it were necessary to have recourse to 
expensive instruments to remove them. Understanding that, be- 
tween an apparatus intended for superficial enlargements of ten or 
fifteen times and one for lighting objects enlarged a million times, 
there must be a very considerable difference, I should have said 
nothing about them if I had not thought they could have been 
rectified without expense. 

T have contrived an instrument which, like the solar microscope, 
is composed of a reflector moving in two planes, intersecting each 
other in such a manner as to permit at any moment the bringing 
the sun into the optical axis; of a plano-convex lens; and of a 
concave lens of variable diameter and focus for three positions. 
This lens, of the same dispersive power as the first, is calculated, 
in its diameter and vertical focus, for the place it must occupy in 
the convergent cone, the rays of which it is intended to render 
parallel at their emergence. 

To lose none of the'light transmitted, and to concentrate upon 
the negative all the parallel light sent by the reflector upon the 
whole surface of the collective lens, I have made three negative 
lenses for changing; the operator is therefore enabled to limit the 
diameter of the bundle of rays parallel to that of the negative to 
be enlarged. By these means we see that, in the limits of prac- 
tice, no part of the incident light is lost. The intensity of the 
bundle of rays is in the inverse ratio of the square of the diameters 
of the negative lenses employed; thus there is the advantage 
of making use of that upon the surface of which the negative may 
be placed. 

In the conditions of parallelism in which I place myself, both 
at the entrance and upon the departure, the rays in their passage 
through the plate suffer no refraction, and the interference of this 
latter produces no modification. Experience has long demonstrated 
to me that, with this light, most of the disturbing phenomena dis- 
appear, as the focussing is more exact, and the aberration less 
evident; and lastly, the fringes of diffraction only begin to appear 
at a distance ten times greater than with convergent light, that is 
to say, with enlargements a hundred times greater. Still, al- 
though presenting advantages over convergent lighting, which 
appear to me indisputable for the end proposed, in very delicate 
experiments, and when we endeavour to obtain an image of which 
the superficial dimensions are magnified five to six hundred thou- 
sand times, they give rise to effects which do not admit of their 
being employed, 


Meetings of Societies, 


LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday 
evening, the ist instant, in the Library of King’s College, — Henry 
White, Esq., in the chair. At 

The Crarrian, on taking his seat, stated that it had been fully antici- 
pated that their President, the Lord Chief Baron Sir Frederick Pollock, 
would have presided on the occasion of the Society’s first meeting at their 
new rooms in King’s College ; but, as his Lordship had not arrived by half: 
past eight, he had been requested to take the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, Cap- 
tain R. L. Playfair and George Lowie, Esq., were duly elected members. 

Mr. Smapzonr exhibited two views of Trinity College, Dublin, taken 
by Mr. Grubb, with an aplanatic lens of nine inches focus, which in- 
cluded an angle of 60°. 
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Mr, Harpwicn then read a paper On the Value of Collodion as « Pho- 
tographic Agent. [See page 142.| 

After the reading of the paper had been concluded, 

The Crarrman suggested that the discussion on the Collodion Report 
should then be proceeded with; and as Mr. Malone had formerly ex- 
pressed a wish that that subject should be discussed that evening, 
perhaps he would favour the meeting with his views. 

Mr. Matons observed that, with such an appeal, he could not refuso 
to rise; but he begged to state that although he had been anxious that 
the report should be fully discussed, yet he was not anxious to com- 
mence the discussion. If his memory were correct, it was Mr. Mayall 
who at the last meeting proposed that the discussion should be re-opened, 
and he (Mr. Malone) certainly expected to see Mr. Mayall present that 
evening. That gentleman’s absence had placed him (Mr. Malone) 
rather in a difficult position, as he was there to defend the report, and 
nothing had as yet been said on either side. He should therefore place 
himself entirely in the hands of the meeting, and thought he could not 
do better than sit down, expressing his willingness to rise at a later 
period in case anything should be said which might call for a reply from 
nim, 

My. Hear expressed his unwillingness to commence the discussion, and 
rose to suggest that some mistake had arisen as to the day, for Mr. Mayall 
distinctly moved the adjournment of the discussion, and assuredly he 
was not the man to exhibit any disrespect towards the Society. There 
was a conviction in the minds of many that there must be a mistake as 
to the day, or that some other cause had prevented his and, perhaps, 
the Lord Chief Baron’s attendance. Under the circumstances he 
begged to put the question, whether the meeting could not extend its 
indulgence to Mr. Mayall, and again postpone the discussion ? 

The Crarrman considered that as it was the last meeting but one of the 
season, and as Mr. Hardwich was present to meet all comers, and likewise 
that there were many gentlemen present for the purpose of hearing the 
proposed discussion, it could not be further postponed. He saw Mr. 
Williams present, and as he was a practical chemist he should like to 
hear his opinions as to Mr. Hardwich’s formula. 

My. Witriams said he had tried Mr. Hardwich’s formula. He mixed 
the acids in the proportions, and according to the directions as to tempera- 
ture, &c., given; but, when he placed the cotton in the liquid, it dis- 
solved entirely. He knew that Mr. Hockin and other persons had also 
tried the process, and they had also failed. Mr. Hardwich might pos- 
sibly be able to explain the cause of their failure. He could say that the 
proportions were totally different in Mr. Hardwich’s formula from those 
which he had ever employed, and therefore it was quite possible he 
had entered upon’ the experiment with some little prejudice against the 
formula. His own mode of operation was to mix 

40 oz. sulphuric acid... 
64 oz. nitric acid ...... r 1:45 
the temperature would then show about 115° Fahrenheit. Hight ounces 
of cotton then to be immersed, and the vessel containing the whole sub- 
mitted to the action of a sand bath until the temperature became elevated 
to 160° Fahrenheit, when the operation is stopped,—the time occupied 
varying from ten to twenty minutes. 

Mr. Matonz said, after the important phase the discussion had assumed 
in consequence of Mr. Williams’s statement, he (Mr. Malone) considered 
himself justified in rising to state his own experience, which was quite 
of an opposite character. The very first time he tried he succeeded per- 
fectly; but there was an extraordinary discrepancy between Mr. 
Williams’s experience and his own, and in order to prevent any possi- 
bility of mistake he would state exactly what he did. He took one 
measure, viz., one fluid ounce of nitric acid, and ascertained the specific 
gravity of the acid, first proving his specific gravity bottle to ascertain 
that it was perfectly correct, for that was a matter of very great im- 
portance. He had even taken the pains to weigh water into the ounce 
measure which he used, and in doing go he found that it only held 
seven drachms, or one drachm less than it ought to do. Nothing was 
more common than errors of this kind in the measures ordinarily em- 
ployed; and he might here observe that it was of the utmost importance, 
in conducting delicate operations like the present, that the apparatus 
employed should be carefully tested before being used, for that error 
alone was sufficient to cause failure in every trial. Then, having 
weighed just one fluid ounce of nitric acid—the specific gravity of which 
was stated to be 1:446, but which, by actual experiment made with the 
very accurate balance in the laboratory of the London Institution, he 
found to be a little higher, say 1-447 or 1448. To this he added three 
fluid ounces of sulphuric acid, of the specific gravity of 1:842 or 1:844. 
The consequence was, that the acids were weaker than those recom- 
mended by Mr. Hardwich. Having mixed the acids in the proportion of 
one to three by volume, seven’ fluid drachms of water were added. The 
actual temperature of this mixture was fully 180° Fahrenheit. The acids 
were then allowed to cool down to 1502 by one thermometer and 148° by 
another thermometer, which was nearer the truth. He mentioned these 
figures to show that his experiment was not one of chance, but that 
every point was accurately determined; and operators might be assured 
that unless they took similar precautions they would be liable to be mis- 
led. Well, then, with this mixture at 148°, he placed in it fifty grains of 
cotton, which had been previously treated with an alkaline solution, 
washed, and dried. After remaining in ten minutes the temperature was 
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reduced some 3° or 4°. The cotton was then taken out and well washed 
in plenty of water. The whole process was the simplest matter in the 

world. He obtained sixty-eight grains, which he produced, and he was 

told he ought to be satisfied if he got fifty grains. Yet Mr. Williams 

and others had absolutely obtained nothing, the whole of the cotton being 
dissolved by the acid! How was that to be accounted for? He (Mr. 
Malone) could give no explanation of such an extraordinary discrepancy. 

No doubt the managers of the London Institution would allow their labo- 
ratory to be used for the purpose, as they had done on other occasions ; and 
he would be happy to repeat his experiments before any competent person 
who might wish to investigate the subject, in order to place the matter 
beyond dispute. His success was not owing to his intercourse with Mr. 
Hardwich, although Mr. Hardwich had been very kind in the matter, 
He was convinced that any one could obtain the same result by taking 
the same precautions. Chemists knew that the action of these acids at 
a given temperature upon a given body was a definite action, and it was 
impossible it could be otherwise. Possibly the cause of the failure of 
Mr. Williams’s experiments might be in the cotton, as that was an 
article which varied much in character. It was a matter of considerable 
difficulty to determine what was cellulose. He said that Messrs, Gilbert 
and Law, recently writing upon agricultural chemistry, had defined 
cellulose in rather a singular manner: they said that all vegetable 
substances which did not give way under acids might be regarded as 
woody fibre, and all that did give way might be regarded as the portion 
which constituted the food of animals. The substance used for the base 
of collodion not being definite, Mr. Hardwich had done the only thing he 
could do under the circumstances. He had said that he took a certain 
cotton, which he bought at a particular shop, which was of a particular 

growth; and he had told them at the same time that he had found cotton 
to vary as tothe place at which it was grown, and even flax did so. It was 
to be borne in mind, also, that he could not tell when he obtained a piece 
of cotton how far it might be affected by oil or other impurities. Chemists 
could not take anything for granted; but, when they wished to secure 
successful results, they should treat the cotton with alkalies, in order to 

get it as definite as possible before using it. If, for instance, cotton were 
treated with caustic potash, and showed a yellow colour, the result would 

be that it would not dissolve in acids which otherwise would have dis- 

solved it. In the experiments named by Mr. Williams it was possible 

that the cotton might be wrong, or it might be improperly cleansed, or 

it might have been imperfectly dried after cleansing, which was a very 

important matter, or there might be an error in the strength of the acids : 

it was impossible for him to determine which was the case of failure— 

it might be any or every one of these causes combined. The process 

was a very nice one, but with good and proper instruments it was easily 

worked. Mr. Malone, resuming the subject of his own experiments, said 
the cotton remained in the acids ten minutes. On taking it out it was 
ested with one of Mr. Newman’s thermometers; and he might observe 
that a standard thermometer was a very valuable instrument, and he 

elieved that Mr. Newman valued his thermometers at twenty guineas 

each. Although he did not recommend members to give twenty guineas 

for a thermometer, yet he recommended them to have their thermometers 
compared with a standard thermometer, for doing which there was an 
arrangement at Kew Observatory. Mr. Malone then exhibited some of 
his pyroxyline, which he remarked was not particularly rotten, and it 
cohered well. He took five grains of this cotton—put it to half an ounce 
of alcohol of the specific gravity of 0°806, distilled off chloride of calcium, 

and half-an-ounce of ether of the specific gravity of 0°725. Although in 
he manufacture it was not necessary to have everything absolutely pure, 
still if the acid or ether contained oxidised or ozonised particles the result 
would be unsatisfactory. ‘The ether, a very good chemist had told him, 
should be neutral, but Mr. Hardwich believed that the ether ought to be 
alkaline; and at last he had found it go in all samples he had employed. 

The cotton way washed some hours in ordinary water — of course theo- 
retically he should recommend distilled water, yet in practice he did not 
fiud it to be necessary; and he agreed with Mr. Hardwich that it was 
not desirable unnecessarily to refine upon a process. The five grains of 
pyroxyline being dissolved in alcohol of the specific gravity of 805 or 
“806, and ether °725, he had added two grains of iodide of potassium and 
two grains of iodide of cadmium; and here he remarked that all chemicals 
were not to be found of the best quality at one place —for instance, if 
the best iodide of potassium were to be obtained at a certain house, it 
might be necessary to go elsewhere for the iodide of cadmium. He made 
that remark, not for the purpose of over-refining, but to show those at the 
head of the trade the importance of not leaving these matters entirely to 
assistants. At the same time, it must be remarked that amateurs must 
be prepared to pay the best price for the best articles. Mr. Malone then 
demonstrated to the Society that the pyroxyline which he had prepared 
was perfectly soluble in some ether and alcohol which he had brought with 
him. He then observed that the collodion which he thus obtained made 
a perfectly clear and tenacious film. Such was the result obtained by 
the formula which had been made public by the communication of Mr. 
Hardwich, and which he considered to be of great importance to the pho- 
tographic world, notwithstanding the entertainment of a contrary opinion 
by other persons. Because the committee entertained a high opinion 
of Mr. Hardwich’s collodion, and had given it the stamp of their appro- 
val, a neighbouring Society had thought fit to take the ‘Photographie 
Society to task, alleging that its members did not know what they were 
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about. Mr. Malone would then tell that neighbouring Society that they 


knew perfectly well what they were about. 
nute information respecting the manufacture of collodion whic 
Hardwich had done, and by which he (Mr. Malone) had been ena 


he mi- 
h Mr. 
led. to 


No one had given t 


make an excellent collodion, as might any other person. He must con- 
fess he believed Mr. Hardwich had been incited to obtain a perfect 


formula because he had felt rather galled at the remarks which had 


made some few years since. 


had said, ‘‘ If it were not for my collodion, photographers might s 
shop.” No doubt that gentleman was very lucky to have hit u 
good collodion “by rule of thumb;” but, if he were to shut up s 


morrow, photographers would 


by the process now published by Mr. Hardwich. 
recommend all photographers to make their own collodion— on 
contrary, he recommended them to go to a respectable maker; but 
importance of the formula was not lessened because it was not desira 
for each individual to become his own collodion manufacturer. 


been 
Another maker of collodion, for instance, 
hut up 
pon a 
hop to- 
odion 
id not 
he 
he 
ble 
The 


still be able to obtain a very good co 
Mr. Malone 


reason the Society published the report was that they found a really good 
thing, and were desirous of making it public. It was not for him to speak 
he 


a maker who desired to produce the article would be willing to give. 
The question had been put to him by Mr. Williams, Why did the cotton 
dissolve in the acids? Ifthé whole of the cotton dissolved, he should say 
that more water had been employed than the formula indicated ; but if 
only a part of the cotton disappeared, and, say only a quarter could be 
got out, this might depend upon the cotton being imperfectly cleaned, 
or upon the acids being contaminated with chlorine. He found that the 
more water he used in the acids up to a certain point, the better was the 
collodion. Ifmade with less water some small defects—perhaps a streak 
here and there that interfered with the perfect uniformity of the back- 
ground, such as the amateur did not see, but which the professional pho- 
tographer did see—were apt to occur. In fact, the amateur might obtain 
a very respectable collodion, and with greater certainty, by using less 
water than was recommended in the formula given. He had purposely 
allowed for a range between the maximum and minimum of water in 
drawing up the formula. The question, he repeated, for the considera- 
tion of the Society was simply whether the formula was worth the 
trouble which had been bestowed upon it ? 


Mr. Witttams said that his experimen 
that care which he should have taken had 


certainly was not made with 
he known that he would have 


on behalf of the Committee, but he ventured to think, with regard to 


other formule sent in, that t 


ward all the points that struck them. 
There was one in 


imperfect. 


or that. Surely this was not t 
men composing that body had 


a person’s imperfect’ formula. 


characteristics of formule as 
formula sent in contained a 


any formula that recommende 
The gentleman who sent it in said, i 


or considered. 
filtering paper they would*o 
cellulose. Any person acquai 
(Mr. Malone) happened to be 
fec 
cons 
another piece nominally of t 


ly well that it was impossible for any persor 
ituents of a piece of paper, and how far t 


hey had acted kindly 


not time to devote to t 
They had simply 
they were presented 


tain what chemists 
nted with the manufac 
in the early period o 


he same manufacture 


undamental objection. 
d paper as a base ought not to be received 


by not bringing for- 


The other formule sent in were 
which the author had not quite made 
his mind as to his formula, but recommended the Committee to try t 
he business of the Committee: the gen 


up 
his 
le- 
he task of perfecting 
o inquire into the 
to them. Another 

He believed that 


they took Swedish 
knew to be a good 
ture of paper, as he 
f his life, knew per- 


n to tell what were the 
hey might di 


er from 


; in fact, it was a 


heterogeneous mass, some portions of which were so 


king collodion with some 


batch of the same manufacture, and treating it in precisely t 


manner, he entirely failed. 


Hardwich’s collodion various observations had been made, an 
body of the report one gentleman stated that he had ob 


the 
collodion twice as sensitive as that of Mr. Hardwich. 
had 


tion. He 
Hea’ 
a CO 
show it? He (Mr. Malone) th 
could be obtained, it would 
London to the other. 


show. 


Swedish paper, but w 


With regard to the s 


apparent contradiction to which exception had been taken only 
the honesty with which the Committee had conducted its investiga- 
(Mr. Malone) did not doubt for a moment but t 
h had stated what he believed to be true, but had he shown such 
lodion as to be twice as sensitive as Mr. Hardwich’s? 


hought he could not. 
have 


uble and others not. 


knew an instance of a gentleman who had succeeded perfectly in 


another 
he same 
ensitiveness of Mr. 
even in 
ained a 
The Committee 


pon taking 


een taken to task for the contradictory nature of the report, but the 


showed 


hat, Mr, 


Could he 
If such a collodion 


been advertised from one end of 
He was anxious that Mr. Hardwich’s labours 
d be properly appreciated: he had given them very important facts, 


as 


been called upon to express an opinion on the formula. He only stated 
his experience because the Chairman invited him to do so, 

My. Marons said that if his remarks had appeared unusually warm, they 
were so because persons had stigmatised the Society elsewhere, and even 
in its own Journal, in a most extraordinary manner. 

Mr. Hearn said it might be his misfortune that it had fallen to his lot 
to originate this discussion. He had, on a previous occasion, used ex- 
pressions which he trusted were perfectly friendly to Mr. Hardwich, and 
conyeyed in a tone which he hoped he should always use in that room, 
but which the circumstances fully justified; consequently, the remarks 
Mr. Malone had made did not apply to him—(‘ No, no,” from Mr. Malone), 
At the same time, he was compelled to say that he saw no reason, from 
anything which had since transpired, to alter one single expression he 
had used on that occasion. He believed this subject was still misunder- 
stood. He entertained the highest opinion of Mr. Hardwich’s collodion ; 
but he remembered how that Committee was formed, in the first instance 
—not to consider the best method of making collodion, but to consider Mr. 
Hardwich’s collodion. (“No, no.”) Such, he believed, was the case. 

Mr. Matonw acknowledged that that was the original intention of the 
Committee ; but it was modified, so as to admit other collodions. 

Mr. Hearm asked why this resolution was afterwards modified? because 
it was found that it could not be entertained in its original form. Andif so, 
why was Mr. Hardwich’s collodion placed in such a prominent position in 
the report? He would ask Mr. Malone if it were at all likely that men 
whose business it was to manufacture collodion would come forward and 
publish their formule? It did not follow that, because Mr. Hardwich’s 
collodion was good, that other collodions were not so. If the injustice 
done to other manufacturers in the report, by the grammatical error of 
employing the comparative degree where no comparison had been made, 
could be altered, and if the report could be regarded as only conveying 
the opinions of the gentlemen who signed it, and not as pledging the 
Society to the opinion expressed in the report, then let it remain on the 
transactions of the Society, and let the Society at once make all the 
acknowledgments that were due to Mr. Hardwich for his painstaking 
experiments. He (Mr. Heath) would never use that room to vaunt the 


and a collodion, he would not say better, but he would say as good 
any other that could be procured. If manufacturers of collodion were 
candid, they would admit that they frequently found difficulties unex- 
pectedly arising from the uncertainty of their process. He believed that 
Mr. Hardwich had given the clue to a means of producing this article 
with something like certainty ; and, if so, he had conferred a very great 
boon upon the photographic public. He (Mr. Malone) was sure that the 
Committee would be happy to take into consideration any formula that 
might be presented by any competent experimenter. 

Mr. Harpwics wished, at this state of the proceedings, to remark that he 
should be exceedingly sorry to think that this was a formula that any 
practical man could not succeed with. He thought he was justified in 
stating that Mr. Williams had written to him, and had told him that his 
time was very much occupied in the manufacture of various chemicals. 
and that he had given his (Mr. Hardwich’s) formula for making collo- 
dion a trial once, and it broke down. He had heard Mr. Hockin’s name 
mentioned as one of those who had failed with his formula. He believed 
that Mr. Hockin himself had a process for making collodion which he 
possibly considered a better one. If not, probably he would have suc- 
ceeded. He was very sorry that it should go forth in print that his pro- 
cess had been tried and failed. Mr. Malone had tested the formula in a 
very philosophical manner, and with success ul results; but he was sure 
Mr. Malone did not wish to convey the impression that success was only 


2 


obtainable by these extraordinary precautions. Hyerything which had 
been published about this formula as yet was against it; but the meeting 


no one had been successful. He (Mr. Hardwich) 
ne first trial; but, whereas 
successes were seldom re- 


was not to suppose tha 
had received letters reporting success on t 
failures generally found their way into print, 
ported. The question, he apprehended, for the Society to consider was, 
whether his formula gave better and more certain results than any other 
published formula? If it did not, then they should cease to trouble 
themselves about it. The manipulation required care, but not more than 


names of other collodion manufacturers ; 
the sensitiveness of Mr. Hardwich’s coll 
gauntlet. He (Mr. Heath) would take it 


ut My. Malone, in speaking of 
odion, had thrown down the 
up, and he would undertake to 


prove to Mr. Malone any time he pleased,'that there was a collodion in 
the market not only two-to-one, but three-to-one more sensitive than that 
of Mr. Hardwich’s. 

Mr. Manone admitted that he thought the report was open to verbal 
criticism, and in Committee he had suggested one or two verbal alterations. 
Thus, the term ‘ superior excellence ” had been objected to, aud possibly a 
more guarded expression might haye been employed; but if it were said of 
any gentleman present that he was a man of “superior mind,” did it follow 
that he was to be regarded as the best man in the assembly? And yet 
that was the construction attempted to be put upon the expression used 
in the report. The report really only attempted to convey the truth, in 
stating that the collodion was of superior excellence. He must say that 
he was no believer in universal collodion; he believed that it would have 
to be modified to suit the particular work and season. But as a normal 
collodion, he knew of none equal to that of Mr. Hardwich. He did not 
wish to speak disingenuously, but he was only speaking the truth when he 
said that the strongest opposition to the report came from parties who 
were personally intimate with the makers of other collodions; therefore, 
it was perhaps excusable that gentlemen whose interests might be touched 
should scrutinise the report very closely. He thought that the Society ought 
to come to afdecision that evening, and accept the report; and that the Com- 
mittee ought to be thanked for the pains they had taken and the desire 
they had shown to investigate the formula that was brought before them. 
He thought Mr. Williams would confirm his statement, that photographic 
investigations would assist chemical science. When he first went to the 
College of Chemistry, he was told that ammonia did not precipitate oxide 
of silver. This was contrary to his photographic experience; and he 
found that the statement arose because a very weak solution of silver 
had been usually employed for analytical work in the laboratory, so that 
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the oxide was dissolved as fast as it was precipitated, which would not be 
the case if strong.solution of silver were used. Again, it was stated, by an 
authority, that ether ought to be neutral; and yet Mr. Hardwich always 
found that it proved alkaline. With regard to the challenge of Mr. Heath, 
he was astonished at the statement that.there was a collodion three times 
more sensitive than that of Mr. Hardwich; and could not understand why 
he had not brought that collodion before the Committee. He accepted 
the challenge, but he questioned whether Mr. Heath could produce 
such a collodion. 

Mr. HeArn asked Mr. Malone the real English of “ unsurpassed sensi- 
tiveness,” for that also appeared in the report. 

Mr. Matoye said that was answered by the same argument as he had 
used as to the “ superior excellence.” 

The Cuarrmay said he presided at the meeting of the committee at which 
the report was arranged. It was criticised verbally throughout, and was 
the result of the deliberation of all the members present, who spent two 
hours in settling the wording, and he believed they ought not to alter a 
single word. ‘The arrangements for furnishing a report were these :—A 
committee agreed that its various members should work separately. At 
the end of the year they were requested by letter to send in their indi- 
vidual reports to Mr. Fenton, who drew up the draft of the report, incor- 
porating the sentiments of the individual members. It was the opinion 
of the majority that the collodion was unsurpassed in sensitiveness. 
When the majority of the members said unsurpassed, they meant in re- 
gard to their previous experience; and if their opinion was favourable to 
Mr. Hardwich, he did not think that the trade, or Mr. Heath, or any one 
else had a right to find fault with it. Then the last sentence of the 
report was objected to. He did not think that the words “superior 
excellence’ could with fairness be objected to. The éxpression was 
comparative, but not superlative. It was not thereby meant that the 
collodion was the best, but one of the best in the market. Of course it 
was not the interest of the Society to encourage secrets. If the manu- 
facturers of collodion did not choose to compete or communicate their 
formule, the Society was open to obtain the best formula it could in 
which the whole process was described ; and, if Mr. Hardwich was good 
enough to communicate his process, there was no impropriety in the 
Society receiving the report and stamping it with its approbation. He 
thought that the photographie world was as much indebted to Mr. 
Hardwich as it had formerly be en to Mr. Archer. He did not interpret 
the report as Mr. Heath read it ; and he, as a member of the Commi tee, 
did not feel disposed to alter a single word. 

Mr. Huaues said he could hardly allow the occasion to pass without 
calling the attention of the mecting to the very emphatic observations 
made by Mr. Heath on a former occasion, and equally emphatic on this. 
In the report the individual opinions of the members were certainly fully 
expressed; but, whilst the expressions as to the merits of the collodion 
were only generally noticed, the faults discovered by each operator were 
specially pointed out: but this very candour of the report seemed to 
defeat its object, and it was called contradictory when it was only just. 
Mr. Heath upon a former occasion objected to the Committee being 
appointed. 

Mr. Huatn begged Mr. Hughes’s pardon, and said “No.” 

Mr. Hueuzs had a most vivid remembrance of the words. 

Mr. Heavu said he did not object to the appointment of the Committee. 
His observation was, that the Committee was appointed for a distinct 
and specific purpose; and, because no other formule were sent but that 
from Mr. Hardwich, the object of its appointment could not be carried 
out, and therefore the Committee virtually ceased to exist. 

Mr. Hugues understood Mr. Heath to say —first, that it never should 
have been appointed; next, that it should not have sent in its report ; 
and, finally, that the report was contradictory. Now, supposing that the 
Committee had been appointed conditionally upon formule being sent 
in, and only one gentleman sent in such formula, and other samples were 
sent in without the formule, and the Committee had compared those 
various samples of collodion, or suppose they compared this collodion 
with others well known, what would be the consequence? If the report 
had been laudatory of any one of those collodions, it would clearly have 
been an advertisement for the maker; but, supposing that that individual 
maker had died, and taken his secret with him, where would have been the 
advantage to the photographic world? Or, on the other hand, supposing 
the Committee had condemned these other collodions, then the various 
manufacturers would have come forward, and have said, ‘‘ Why did you 
condemn our particular collodion? We never courted your Committee. 
We held aloof from you, and why did not you hold aloof from us?” And 
now it was because the Committee did not report on other known col- 
lodions, the formulze of which were not sent in, that this charge was 
made against it. The Committee, in justice to Mr. Hardwich, could do 
no otherwise than it did. Only one formula was before it,—was that 
one submitted to their noti mtleman likely to give a valuable 
one? He thought that the 1O.question on that point. On that 
Committee were some of f uished photographers the world 
ever produced; and if a ¢ such a character met together, 
and gave their recorded f many months’ work, and pre- 
sented a report, he held tha f Opinions ought to be received with 
respect by any Society, and more particularly by that Society. 

Mr. Harpwior said that at that late hour in the evening he would en- 
deavour to be as briefas possible, He did not think that there were many 


in that room who could exactly understand his feelings in the matter. 
The discoverer of the collodion process was Mr. Archer, and what was 
being done now was simply to improve the details of his process. He 
(Mr. Hardwich) did not care about seeing his name in connection with 
the making of collodion; but he had been a maker for the last three 
years, had made large quantities, and had experienced many vexa- 
tions. He had, for instance, sent collodion to India, and had te- 
ceived letters saying that when it had arrived there it was utterly useless. 
This sample had been made of linen. ‘The same thing happened, though 
not with his collodion, to a gentleman travelling in the interior of Africa, 
to whom it occasioned a loss of six months after all his materials and 
apparatus were out there. He had consoled himself with the idea that 
the moment he had any formula that could honestly be reported upon he 
would lay it before the society. Had collodion been left in the position 
Mr. Archer had left it the data would be very unsatisfactory. Dhe real 
truth was, that in collodion little matters were of the greatest conse- 
quence, and unless these were experimentally determined they would 
never have an article that could be depended on. He did not wish to 
set himself up as a martyr: on the contrary, he admitted he had been 
very successful commercially, and was perfectly satisfied; and now 
that he had settled the formula, he invited its examination by the society. 
If another manufacturer could produce a collodion three times as sen- 
sitive as his own, he should be exceedingly delighted, because such a 
collodion would be a great boon, and he would advise the Commit- 
tee to take that collodion into consideration, even if the maker declined 
to publish the formula; but he must say, candidly, that at present he 
had a firm conviction in his own mind that that assertion could not be 
substantiated. Ifit could, he would be the first to praise it. It was not 
his intention to allude to the subject again, but he should keep a strict 
look-out upon what was doing ; and if any one introduced an improve- 
ment, he should catch hold of it, and tack it on to his formula. He did 
not think any injury had been done by the discussion. He met some 
gentlemen the other day, who said that good collodion could be pro- 
cured all over London, and were quite at a loss to understand why 
this Society should be taking so much trouble about a formula. The 
Committee, however, entertained a very different opinion. He could 
understand individual members entertaining objections to this move- 
ment, without attributing to them illiberal motives — (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
from Mr. Heath). He did not consider the question of the manu- 
facture of collodion could be settled till every minute particularity 
connected with the subject had been ascertained, and especially as to how 
samples would be affected in India, Africa, Australia, and other places. 
He allowed, then, there were weak points—as, for instance, the manufac- 
ture of ether. There were very few persons who made ether — not more 
than three or four—so that part of the subject rested with them. He 
thought if the Society spent £100 upon the investigation of the subject as 
to what ether was, it would not be wasted. They must find out the cause 
which makes some collodion, with the iodising solution, perfectly red. Then 
there were so many sorts of cotton, and, supposing those cottons to be 
equally cleansed, would they all agree in character? It was his im- 
pression that they would; but this had not been proved. All one 
could do was to go to the maker, and inquire into the growth of it. He 
believed if these two points were settled, the formula would be in a better 
position than it was at the present moment, and he was convinced the in- 
quiry would result in good to the cause of photography. 

The Cuarrman announced that, at the next meeting, Mr. Dallmeyer 
would read a paper On Distortion, as Produced by the Present Form of 
Lenses, and on an Improved Description of Lens, Free from this Defect. 

The meeting was afterwards adjourned. 


sabes. 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tuer usual monthly meeting of the above Association was held at 
Myddleton Hall, Islington, on Wednesday, the 25th ult. George Shadbolt, 
V.P., occupied the chair. 

Mr. Hill, Treasurer, officiated as Secretary, in the absence of Mr. J. 
Barnett. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 
Mr. Gzorer Dawson read a paper On the Reaction of Chloride of 
Silver upon the Hyposulphite of Soda. [See page 127, No. SG abe. 
Dawson during the reading exhibited two halves of a stereographic 
print, produced by floating paper on the liquid alluded to in his paper, 
and demonstrated to consist of chloride of sodium only in solution, after 
the hypo. solution had been acted on by chloride of silver, as described, 
After being dried the paper was then sensitised on a nitrate of silver 
bath, exposed under a stereoscopic negative, and one half fixed by hypo. 
and the other by ammonia, the result being well-marked ordinary positive 
prints, thus serving as an experimentum crucis to the chemical tests 
employed. 

After the conclusion of the paper, a general murmur of applause fol- 
lowed, and the Cuarrman remarked that it was unnecessary to propose 
the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Dawson for his paper, as they had 


been already spontaneously accorded. He observed that a paper like 
that they had just listened to left but little room for discussion, as it was 
so utterly conclusive; still the meeting would be glad to hear any 
observations, upon it. 
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Mr. Hm inquired whether some tést had not been suggested for 
detecting the presence of hyposulphite of soda? 

Mr. Dawson considered that the testing was not of much importance 
with regard to paper photographs, inasmuch as if any hyposulphite were 
left in it, heating the print would by the scent evolved infallibly betray 
its presence. He mentioned the importance of having an alkaline fixing 
bath, in order to avoid the possible chance of sulphurisation, and adver- 
ted to the weakness of the solution employed by MM. Davanne and Girard. 
_ The Cramman adverted to Mr, Maxwell Lyte’s plan of diffusing chalk 
in the fixing bath. 

A somewhat desultory though instructive conversation then ensued 
between Messrs. Barker, Hill, G. W. Simpson, and Dawson, on printing 
and toning generally, during which it was remarked that the successful 
use of the chloride of sodium solution, produced from the hyposulphite 
of soda by the reaction of the chloride of silver, as a salting solution for 
printing apes, was a most convincing proof of the absence of any 
hyposulphite solution remaining. 

Mr. Hanwarorp demurred to this, and stated that he should have ex- 
pected @ priori that solution of hyposulphite of soda perfectly saturated 
with chloride of sodium, used as a salting solution for paper, which 
should be subsequently sensitised with nitrate of silver, would produce 
@ print. 

The Cuatrman thought that Mr. Hannaford probably had not been 
able to follow the reading of the paper closely, as he would have seen 
that the case supposed by him could not have occurred. 

Mr. Hannarorp explained that as a solution of cyanide of potassium, 
saturated with chloride of silver, could be used to prepare printing paper 
to be sensitised on a nitrate of silver bath, analogy would lead one to 
imagine that the same effect might follow with the hyposulphite of soda 
solution as the solvent. 

The Cuarrman pointed out that the two cases were not analogous. 
Mr. Hannaford had forgotten, that in drying, the cyanide solution became 
decomposed, the cyanogen escaping in the form of hydrocyanic acid, 
leaving naught but the chloride of silver behind; whereas with hypo- 
sulphite of soda, even supposing it possible for it to be saturated with 
chloride of silver, the same reaction could not occur. 

The following letter from the Secretary, who was absent from indispo- 
sition, was then read :— 


April 25th, 1860. 

GENTLEMEN,—I much regret that I cannot be with you this evening. I am suffering 
from an attack in the throat; my medical attendant prohibits my leaving the house. I 
intended asking a few questions respectiug the extremely unsightly appearance of the 
portraits you will find in the minute book. The albumenised paper is old, the nitrate 
bath sixty grains to the ounce, new hypo., and used for those pictures only ; it be 
quite discoloured : the gold I used was of the strength of one grain to six ounces distilled 
water, and No soda. Can this be the cause? You will sce some of the pictures have an 
ungrained, mottled appearance, as though the size or albumen were decomposed. More 
flat, dead, dull, and unsightly prints I never produced, and the negative will and has 
produced some excellent and bold results.—I am, Gentlemen, yours, &e. 

Tue Commirrer Norv LoNDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. J. BARNETT. 

The prints alluded to were then handed round, being, as described, 
dull, flat, and presenting the appearance of what Mr. Hughes called on a 
former occasion “measly spots,” though evidently printed from good 
negatives. 

Mr. Dawson demonstrated that the unsightly appearance was not due 
to sulphurisation by warming a print atthe fire. After some discussion 
the opinion pretty unanimously expressed was, that some decomposition 
of the albumen may have arisen from keeping the paper long, the origi- 
nal practice of coagulating the albumen by heat having been abandoned 
by many manufacturers; that the time allowed on the nitrate bath might 
have been insufficient to convert all the chloride into chloride of silver, 
and at the same time leave a sufficient excess of free nitrate to produce a 
vigorous print; and, lastly, that the acid chloride of gold may have re- 
moved a portion of the starch in the paper, and the prints being probably 
removed direct from the toning to the fixing bath without an intermediate 
washing, the latter may have become decomposed by the acidity of the 
former. 

The Crarrman exhibited two proofs from negatives of Trinity College, 
Dublin, taken with an aplanatic lens (Mr. Grubb’s) of nine inches focus, 
and covering a plate ten by eight inches, by which an angle of view of 
60° was included. hese excited considerable curiosity and attention. 

Mr. Gosterr exhibited some specimens of glass taken from an opera- 
ting-room, showing a considerable darkening of the colour from exposure 
to light, as was manifest from the part which had been covered by the 
putty retaining its pristine colourless brilliancy. 

The Crammay reminded the members that this fact had been pointed 
out by Mr. Forrest, of Liverpool, more than a year and a-half ago, and 
in precisely the same way. That gentleman had shown that some glass 
of ancient date, taken out of a window of a cathedral or other ecclesias- 
tical edifice, had, where covered with the putty, kept its colour, while 
the exposed part was darkened to a surprising degree. 

Mr. Gosterr had not been aware of the fact having been before noted, 
and was pleased at the corroboration. 

Mr, Hare exhibited one of his very portable folding stereoscopic bi- 
lens cameras, with box and several spare backs, similar to one shown at 
a previous meeting, but with a few more improvements adopted from 
observations which he had noted on the former occasion. The camera 
in its present form received general approval. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the Associa- 
tion, viz., Messrs. Francis Bedford, H. J. Godbold, King, and Bawtree. 


Votes of thanks to Messrs. Dawson, Goslett, Hare, &c., having been 
passed, the meeting adjourned at an unusually late hour. 
puSeeS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Tus Society met'in George Street Hall, on Tuesday, the 8th instant. 
The chair was occupied by the president, Sir David Brewster. 

The following gentlemen were elected ordinary members: — Mr. 
Thomas Elder and Mr. R. Mwray. 

The Srorrerary then read a paper from Mons. A. Craupzt, of London, 
On Photography in its Relation to the Fine Arts. [See page 146.] 

After the reading of M. Claudet’s paper, 

Mr. C. J. Burnerr read a few remarks On Burning-in Photographs 
on Porcelain. His remarks were supposed to be, that it was advantageous 
to this operation that in certain cases the muffle in which the burning-in 
is performed should be filled with hydrogen, or even carburetted hydro- 
gen gas in lieu of common air. His principal remarks, however, were 
relative to some part which the Blackheath Society had taken in giving 
to Niepee de St. Victor the merit of applying uranium salts to photo- 
graphic purposes, a merit which he considered due to himself. 

Mr. WaxKer protested against Mr. Burnett's introducing such subjects, 
which were quite foreign to the subject he had announced as his paper. 

Mr. Tavnor said that he himself had no doubt as to the superior 
claims of Mr. Burnett in this matter; still he could not agree to such 
strongly-expressed opinions against the Blackheath Society, as he con- 
sidered that that Society had, in a sensible and straightforward official 
letter, entirely set the matter at rest. 

Mr. Tunny thought that it was the duty of the Society to see that no 
one appropriated the valuable discoveries of Mr. Burnett, to whom the 
Society lay under a debt of gratitude. 

Sir Davrp Brewster said that certainly the Society would protect its 
members in such matters, and that the best way would be to propose a 
small committee to investigate and report on the rival claims of Mr. 
Burnett and M. Niepce. 

This suggestion was adopted, and the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed :—Messrs. Walker, Johnston, and Tunny. 

The Guarrman said he had a subject to bring before the Society. 
Tt was an invention of Mr. Walter Hardie, of Edinburgh, by which dupli- 
cate pictures could be taken for the stereoscope from a single picture — 
that is, a left eye view being given, a right eye view could be produced. 
Considering that there would be no time that evening to read the paper 
describing this invention, he would, if the Society agreed to adopt it as 
part of their proceedings, send the paper for publication along with the 
other transactions of the evening. ‘This was agreed to. 

The Srcreranry then read the Council’s Annual Report, which was to 
the following effect :— 

hat on the termination of the fourth year of the Society's existence, they were happy 
in being able to report that during the past year the success which had hitherto attended 
the Society in all its departments had been fully maintained. An addition of upwards 
of twenty three members had been made to the roll of the Society,—an addition which 
ineluded not only many enthusiastic and successful amateurs, but also some of the chief 
professional photographers in the kingdom. Nor was the list of members of the Society 
now confined to residents in this country; in India, as well as in different parts o 
Europe, the Society had members, who doubtless would be valuable contributors to the 
exhibitions and to the meeting of the Society. 

The Society had sustained a great loss by the death of one of its most distinguished 
members, Professor George Wilson. Taking a lively interest in everything connected 
with the art, although not himself a practical photographer, he was ever ready to give 
to the Society the information which he possessed. ‘The communications which from 
time to time he made to the Society were of the most valuable and suggestive kind; and 
there would be no doubt that, had he been spared to prosecute his researches, he would 
have done much to adyance a knowledge of the chemistry of photography. 

The Fourth Exhibition of the Society had been again held in the Uxhibition Rooms of 
last year, No. 90, George Street. Although, from various causes, several members had 
been prevented from contributing as they had done on previous occasions, a larger col- 
lection of works was sent in than had ever before been received, several of the chief 
photographers in England contributing for the first time. For evidence of the excellence 
of the exhibition itself, the Council would refer to the various critiques which appeared 
in the newspapers and photographic journals. These, almost without exception, pro- 
nounced the exhibition to be greatly in advance of any previous exhibition, either in 
Edinburgh or elsewhere. 

Excellent as the exhibition was, however, the profits arising from it, after clearing all 
expenses, although very considerable, had not been so great as those from the exhibi- 
tion of last year. This the Council thought might be accounted for by the severity of 
the weather during the greater part of the period that the exhibition was open. 

The Society's Medal had been this year awarded to Mr. H. P. Robinson and Mr. James 
Mudd, and the Maéonochie Wellwood Prize to Mr. Thomas Rodger. It was believed 
that this award of the prizes had given general satisfaction. 

During the past year several interesting and valuable papers had been read at the 
monthly meetings; and several new processes, and improvements on the processes 
already in use, had been brought before the Society. The most remarkable of these was 
the wort process for preserving the sensitiveness of collodion plates, which had been in~ 
yented by Mr. Macnair; for which invention the Council would recommend that the 
Society should award a bronze medal to him, 

Members of this Society had been supplied gratis during the past year with the Journal 
of the Photographic Society. The Council proposed that this arrangement should be 
continued, with this modification, that as som embers did not care to have that 
urnal, such members should be supplied ir 
price, purchased at the next exhibition of th 

The Secretary, Mr. Kinnear, having expres 
the services of Mr, Adam, who they doubt 
manner. 1 

An abstract of the Treasurer's accou 
balance in favour of the Society of £3 
of last year being £229 9s. 9d. oa 

Sheriff Hannarp said he had been requested to propose the following 
gentlemen as oflice-bearers for the ensuing year :— 


) retire, the Council had secured 
il the office in a satisfactory 


8d., the balance at the close 
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President —Sir Davin Brewster. 
Vice-Presidents — Horatio Ross and Gzorcr Morr. 
Secretary — A. F. ApAm. | _ Treasurer —H. G. Watson. 
Council — 
Atrx. Youne HErrtzs. 
Grorcs Harvey. 
T. M. Raven. C. Kinnear. 
T. B. Jounston. Joun Morrar. 
Auditor — Joun Cay. 
This was agreed to, and the meeting separated. 
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MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue last meeting for the session of this Society was held at the rooms 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society on Wednesday, the 2nd inst., 
—W. T.,Mabley, Esq., in the chair. 

The Hon. Szcrerary announced to the members that the Council had 
resolved to continue the usual monthly meetings of the Society through- 
out the summer, as many of the members had expressed a wish to have 
the opportunity of meeting each other all the year round. 

Mr. A. Broruers said he wished to call the attention of the Hon. 
Secretary to the report of the proceedings of the last meeting in the 
organ of this Society,* which stated rather incorrectly some remarks he 
had made —namely, that he (Mz. Brothers) had found that the alkaline 
toning bath was very liable to remove the albumen from the paper. What 
he had said was, that an alkaline nitrate of silver bath was liable to 
dissolve the albumen, but he had found that by adding acetic acid the 
effect quite ceased. 

The Cuarrman then called upon Professor Roscon, who read a paper, 
ee Some Points Concerning the Measurement of the Chemical Action 
of Light. 

At the commencement Dr. Roscox noticed the great importance of the 
establishment of an accurate means of measuring the chemically active 
rays, as a step towards attaining a knowledge of the fundamental laws 
regulating photo-chemical actions; of which, notwithstanding the great 
progress made in practical photography, we know as yet almost nothing. 
The principles upon which the chemical photometer depends were then 
explained, and experiments illustrating these principles were shown (see 
Philosophical Transactions, 1857, p. 355). As examples of the results 
obtained by the employment of this instrument, the method was de- 
scribed by which the amount of chemically active light emanating 
directly from the sun had been measured. It appears that at two dif 
ferent times on the same day the rays contained in direct sunlight are 
capable of producing equal chemical effects when the sun is at the same 
height above the horizon and the sky is cloudless; thus the chemical 
action produced by direct sunlight alone at nine a.m. and at three p.a., 
at eleven a.m. and one p.m., &c., is the same. The chemical action 
effected by the whole diffused daylight had been likewise measured, the 
amount produced at an equal distance before or after noon being likewise 
the same. These statements were only true where the whole of the direct 
sunlight or diffuse daylight from a perfectly cloudless sky was examined. 
Photographers working in covered rooms, with various aspects, must 
naturally arrive at totally different conclusions. The laws regulating 
the variation of the photo-chemical intensity of direct solar and diffused 
daylight with the height of the sun above the horizon was nex pointed 
out. rom these laws many most interesting conclusions could be drawn; 
thus, for instance, it was seen that at every point upon the earth’s surface, 
where the sun did not rise beyond a certain height, the chemical action 
produced by the total diffuse light was, during a part of the day, greater 
than that produced by direct sunlight. When the sun rose beyond this 
height the direct sunlight effected a greater chemical action than the 
total diffuse daylight, and between these situations there was atime when 
the chemical energy of these two sources was equal: this point is called 
the phase of equal chemical intensity. As another instance of the 
results attained by the method in question, Professor Roscoe described 
the experiments made for the purpose of determining the amount of 
chemical action effected by the variously coloured rays of the solar 
spectrum, and by help of diagrams and experiments illustrated this part 
of the subject. He concluded his communication by urging the neces- 
sity of having a simple and accurate method for registering the daily 
and yearly variation of chemical light falling from the sun upon the 
earth, not only as affording to photography a great help, but as furnish- 
ing. important data towards an entirely new field of meteorological 
research. 

After a very animated and interesting discussion upon the subject of 
Dr. Roscoe’s paper, a vote of thanks being-passed to that gentleman and 
to the chairman, the proceedings terminated. 

saa 


W.S. Extior. 
W. WALKER. 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tus usual monthly meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, the 
9th instant. Mr. Griffiths, one of the Vice-Presidents, occupied the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
A letter from the Honorary Secretary of the Manchester Photographic 
Society was read, requesting the assistance and co-operation of the 


* Our report being an “ official” one, the MS. copy furnished to us is of ecurse our 


guide in the matter. We are not therefore personally responsible for the error noticed. 
—Eb, 


Society in the exhibition of photographs about to be held at the Salford 
Royal Museum and Library, Peel Park. Several specimens were promised. 
A discussion followed on the paper read by Mr. Griffiths at the last 
meeting, On a New Dry Collodion Process. {See page 111, No. 116.] 
The members who expressed their opinions were much pleased with the 
result, except as regards loosening of the film, which some had ex- 
perienced. 
Mr, Gremn found, by mixing a small quantity of al 
milk, that that was obviated. 
Mr. Grirrirss explained that, as he named in his paper, a coating of 
varnish round the edge of the glass would prevent that defect, which was 
very liable to take place with some collodion ; it might be done after deve- 
oping, when the film was surface-dry, as the risk of splitting was greatest 
after using hypo. or cyanide for fixing. He had found the mixing of 
albumen with the milk to give a peculiar redness to the negative, which 
he would rather not have. He had intended to state to the meeting his 
views and opinions as to making photographic societies more generally 
useful; but he should content himself by giving an outline of them, 
leaving the next meeting to consider them more fully. He considered 
that every member should do something to add to the common fund of 
information ; and he should like to see a register of every member’s 
name, and the processes that he could work, so that when there was no 
very important business on hand the register should be brought out, and 
each member in turn give the mode he employed of working. Much dis- 
cussion would follow which would be profitable to the members present. 
Mr. Asuury afterwards described the way that he had worked in taking 
portraits by artificial light, and Mr. Fawcerr also gave his mode. Both 
gentlemen promised to show to the next meeting specimens of their pro- 
ductions. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the business. 


——— 


CITY OF GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue third ordinary meeting of the above Society was held on Thursday 
syeuing, the 8rd instant. ‘The President, J. Kibble, Esq., occupied the 
chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been read, and five new members 
ballotted for and unanimously admitted, the Presipenr read a paper On 
the Influence of Light and Heat in Changing the Physical Properties of 
Bodies. [See page 144.] 

A short conversation followed the reading of the paper. 

Mr. Bowman exhibited a dark cell for non-reversed pictures, which he 
had found to answer the purpose remarkably well. 

Three highly-coloured miniatures on ivory were submitted to the 
meeting, and were much admired. These had been printed by Mr. 
Stuart's process (which he described at last meeting). 

A vote of thanks having been awarded to Mr. Kibble for his most 
interesting paper, the Chairman intimated that, in consequence of the 
recess, the next meeting would not be held till the first Thursday of 
October. The meeting then terminated. 


ee 


qracticl Qustructions ow Coloring 3hatographs, 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VIL. (Continued.) 


Ir your photograph should chance to be one of those dull speci- 
mens which would destroy the purity and character of the trans- 
parent flesh-wash recommended, adopt another, composed of 
madder-pink and pale lemon-yellow or Naples yellow (the first is 
the better because most permanent), and then proceed to hatch 
upon this with the tint of the first wash, &c., as described. This 
second wash being semi-opaque, will cover and kill the grey tint of 
a bad or indifferent photograph better than the wash of purely 
transparent colours. If Naples yellow be adopted, you must re- 
member that there are two preparations of this pigment — the one 
cold and greenish, the other warm —named respectively No. 1 and 
No. 2. The warm is the better for flesh tints; but if you use the 
cold for the wash in question, it must be corrected with a larger pro- 
portion of madder-pink. Beginners should use the warm. At this 
stage your photograph should be but faintly tinged with colour, and 
if the colours appear too positive or strong reduce them by working 
upon the surface with pure water only; or wash them partially off 
with a soft clean brush and water, using blotting paper to absorb 
the superfluous moisture—adopting the latter plan if all the 
colours applied are too powerful, and the former if such is the case 
in parts only. After washing off, the surface of the paper is some- 
times found to be rubbed up; to harden and smooth which take 
an agate burnisher, and placing your print upon a sheet of polished 
plate glass, lay over the surface disturbed a piece of clean smooth 
writing paper, and firmly, and with an even steady pressure, rub it 
down with the burnisher until it is again glossy and hard. The 
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burnisher may of course be used for this purpose whenever neces- 
sary. To such colourists as labour long at a picture, or wash fre- 
quently, it is indispensable. 


THE GREYS.* 

(See Maxims 41,43, 18, 19, 16, 39, 32, 37, 54, 55, 56.) 
Now mix a little Indian yellow and cobalt, using just enough of 
the former to give the latter a slightly sreenish effect, and with this 
hatch over such of the demi-tints as by careful attention in exami- 
ning your model you find assimilate to the hue obtained in work- 
ing with this over the corresponding tints of your photograph. 
Here, as before, substitute the more opaque lemon or Naples yellow 
for specimens which are either bad ones, too dark, or ill-printed. 
In this and all other directions for compounding the tints of flesh 
(more especially the greys), you must consult your model, inas- 
much as they not only invariably differ in different complexions, 
but also in their different positions. Where the skin is yellow they 
are most green; where whiter, most blue; where ruddy, most 
purple; where pink, of a violet hue, &c.; but in all parts of the 
flesh they abound. 

Having worked in this slightly-greenish grey, take next a little 
ochre, cobalt, and madder-pink for such greys as are to be found 
upon the edges of shadows or upon the retiring surfaces. The 


flesh, and working near or upon the outline of hair which cuts 
against the brow or cheek. On the cheek, owing to the presence 
of the carnation, the grey will be composed of cobalt and pink- 
madder; and the same hue may be used in rounding that part of 
the chin which is pinky in colour: it may also be selected for the 
half-tints of the eyelids, and used near that corner of the eye which 
is nearest the nose, on the receding outline of the nose itself, &., 
as due examination of your model may decide. A little more or 
less of the pink or blue will be used in this mixture according to 
the effect desired, and sometimes a little Indian yellow may be 
added to destroy to some extent the purplish tone. In applying 
these colours, the tints covered having their part in securing the 
desirable effects, you must not use them unmodified for putting in 
half-tints which, although not secured in the photograph, exist in 
nature. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Watt, Esq., 11, Tus Terrace, Wanworrs. 


Miss D., Kingsland.—I am sorry to say you have failed; but you must not forget that 
in undertaking the management of such a large mass of fiesh you had a task of extreme 
difficulty. In addition to my own remarks, read these by G. Barnard :—‘‘ But there are 
other causes that influence this delicate study [that of flesh]. These are, the gloss or 
oily smoothness of the skin; the almost imperceptible down with which it is covered, 
but which produces a greyish tint; and the semi-transparency of the surface skin, 
showing the light through, as well as the blue veins, whether in light or shade. This 
effect of transparency or transmitted light has considerable power, as may be proved by 
tearing an orange in half, and looking at the pulp in shadow and in light — the deepest 
colour will still be deepened and greyed orange or crimson. The same with the shadow 
between the petals of a rose, or between rosy fingers, which no one would think of paint- 
ing green. The colour of shadow must therefore be infiuenced by the part in light and 
the colour it assumes.’”’ This quotation will point out your sins of omission and com- 
mission more effectually than a few critical remarks upon your picture, and will at the 
same time be useful to others. 

A, S.—If you must put in such pretentious landscape backgrounds you should at 
least know something about linear and aérial perspective, the symetrical arrangement 
of lines, the laws of chiar’scwro and harmonious colouring, &c., otherwise you will 
merely offend the eye of every tasteful observer, and destroy your picture's value. The 
importance of such a study should be obvious, for all your labour will be misdirected 
and vain without its aid. You must not expect me to write an essay on esthetics in 
order that I may induce you to give attention to a subject the importance of which is 
admitted by all authorities, and instinctively recognised even by those totally ignorant 
ofits theory. Lines must be as judiciously balanced as masses of colour and light and 
shadow. I would advise you (and all photographers) to give serious attention to the 
subject of composition and chiar’scuro.—See the works of Burnett, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
&e. 


foreign Correspondence, 
Paris, May 10, 1860. 


M. Niepce de Saint Victor, continuing to persevere with his 
studies upon the persistent activity of light, has just published 
another experiment bearing upon the great question of “ bottled 
light,” undertaken with the view of ascertaining how long a time 
light would retain its activity in darkness. ‘ 

In this experiment M. Niepce opened a tin tube, which was 
soldered up on the 4th of June last (1859). The interior of this 


* Mr, C W. Day justly observes, in his cheap little work On the Art of Miniature 
Painting, that “in observing the colour of the human face the uneducated eye sees 
nothing more than the general or local colour, making no nice distinctions between 
shadows, ‘ demi-tints, ‘pearl’ or ‘grey tints:' yet such gradations and varieties do 
exist; and very much of what is called ‘ flesh-colour’ is composed of purples and greys.” 


same mixture will be useful in softening the eyebrows into the . 


tube was lined with cardboard, impregnated with tartaric acid (any 
other organic acid gives the same result), then exposed for some 
hours to the light of the sun, The cardboard inclosed within the 
tin tube was covered, and the cover soldered down. M. Niepce 
observed that the soldering was imperfect, admitting the light. In 
this state the tube has been kept (in the dark?) eleven months. 
Immediately upon its being opened, M. Niepce threw some drops 
of a solution of nitrate of silver into the tube, and closed it again. 
The tube being re-opened in a few minutes, the nitrate of silver 
was found blackened, forming spots of great intensity upon the 
cardboard, It appears from this that not only the luminous 
activity acquired by the cardboard impregnated with tartaric acid 
is retained for this long space of time, but also that it has lost 
nothing of its power; the reduction of the silver was as prompt 
and complete as when a tube is opened after the lapse of a few days. 

One of our most accomplished photographers has announced the 
following method of obtaining direct transparent positives :—Take 
a collodion iodised with iodide of cadmium, sensitise in a silver 
bath of the strength of thirty grains to the ounce, dissolve in this 
bath, little by little, as much iodide of cadmium as it will take up; 
immerse the collodion plate init as usual, then expose in the 
camera double the time required for a negative, and develop with 
pyrogallic acid: the image will come out as a positive instead of a 
negative. If this process prove satisfactory in other hands, it 
will recommend itself for its extreme simplicity and great facility 
of execution, which abridges the manipulations in a most remark- 
able manner. 

M. Poitevin, whose name is so favourably known in connection 
with many ingenious suggestions in photography, particularly 
with photo-lithography, has lately announced a new collodion pro- 
cess, which has the remarkable feature of suppressing the nitrate 
bath. He uses an alcoholic collodion, to which he adds four to five 
per cent. of crystallised nitrate of silver, or about twenty to thirty 
grains to the ounce of collodion. When the plate is coated with 
this, pour over it a solution of iodide of potassium of the strength 
of two or three per cent., to which iodide of silver is added nearly 
to saturation. The plate is then washed freely and dried. When 
made ready for the camera, a solution of nitrate of silver is poured 
over the plate, which, when drained, is put into the slide, and ex- 
posed as usual. If this process be found practicable, it will take 
rank among dry processes. odes 
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Correspondence, 


ks" We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 
friends. 
CHECKMATE. 
To the Evitor. 


Sin, —My last communication would be incomplete without taking 
some notice of the attempt of that party, to whose “good nature” (?) 
I am, according to his own account, so much indebted, to impugn the 
accuracy of the optical paper which I lately contributed to your Journal. 
I would first, however, say that, when he assumes that I have endea- 
voured to produce misapprehension with respect to the motives of his con- 
duct, he assumes that which is not borne out by the facts. In my pape 
published in your number for March 15th last, I have confined myse 
as nearly as practicable to a simple statement of facts, which he ha 
not attempted to disprove. If those facts be evidence that, while writ- 
ing to me that the aplanatic lens had ‘‘precisely”’ the same distortion 
as the ordinary meniscus, he also wrote to Mr. Wilson, influencing him 
either to believe, or to continue in believing the contrary, and to publish 
that which he (the editor) knew, or thought he knew, to be incorrect, 
then has he (the editor), under the cloak of contributing truthful infor- 
mation, been playing false with both Mr. Wilson and his other readers. 
I believe that the foregoing must stand for a deduction from facts, and 
not an endeavour ‘to produce misapprehension” on MY PART. 

Now, with respect to his last attack on my optical-communications :— 
ist. He never reads them because they are unreadable. Answer: They 
have been read and understood by persons of still less mathematical 
knowledge than myself, and they have been read and approved by per- 
sons of far higher mathematical knowledge than necessarily appertains 
to a junior wrangler. 

2nd. He writes:— Mr. Grubb is now engaged in finding the optical 
centre of a combination of lenses ;—rather a singular occupation consider- 
ing that combinations of lenses have no optical centre, and that the definition 
of that point only applies to a single lens.” Answer: That I have been, 
or am, so engaged as he here states is exactly the reverse of truth, as 
my lately published paper fully bears witness. 1 would here observe 
that I have put in italics a portion of the foregoing extract from your 
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contemporary’s essay, though not printed in italics in the original. 
reason for so doing will appear by-and-by. 

3rd. He extracts a sentence from my late optical paper having reference 
to the focus for parallel rays, aud then writes:— This is an erroneous 
statement as applied to any compound.” Answer: My statement is not 
only perfectly correct, but it is consonant with what all sound writers 
on optics who have preceded me have stated, whose deductions are not 
to be overturned by an ipse dixit. But 
4th. He attempts a proof of his tpse diwit after an old and perfectly 
illegitimate fashion of his own, viz., by interlarding words of his own, 
altering my proposition; and not only this, but he goes a step further, 
and supplies a centre or point for his own convenience to measure from, 
which centre he has just before stated does not (cannot) exist. |See the 
extract from his essay which goes before, and which I have marked in 
italics. ] 
5th. He states that if he happen to stumble upon a sentence of one of 
my optical papers, he is ‘nearly sure to find some erroneous statement 
made init.” Answer: This is an insult, aggravated by the circumstance 
that he made a similar and equally untrue statement some years since, 
and did not then, nor has he since, with all his assiduity, proved me in 
error in a single instance. 

It is to his absurdly erroneous optics (not to mine), and his subsequent 
pertinacious defence of them, thus compelling me in my own defence to 
show who was wrong and who was right, that I am (so far as I am 
aware) solely indebted for his unscrupulous and continued hostility. 
How far his optics are more instructive now than years ago may be 
judged by alate sample. In one of his contemptible attempts to write 
down the aplanatic lens he states that I “facetiously ” called it aplanatic, 
Why? Because forsooth it is not aplanatic in the reverse position to that in 
which itis invariably to be used as a view lens! Evena junior wrangler of 
Cambridge ought to have known that on the same grounds the aplanatic 
lens of a telescope is as “‘facetiously” called aplanatic. Does he mean 
to accuse Sir John Herschel (with whom I believe the term originated) 
of facetiousness in giving the title “aplanatic” to a lens which is only 
So in one position? or is he ignorant that no single (and probably no 
double) combination extant is aplanatic in both positions? Apparently 
he is, for I think he says so much of one of his own combinations, the 
aplanaticity of which, though asserted by him, rests merely on his 
““ipse disit,” contravened by another. 

Fortunately the course which your contemporary hag so long and 
with increasing perversity pursued ultimately works its own cure, and 
his (personal) optics must be strangely blinded if he see this not. The 
private communications which I occasionally receive —some from indif- 
ferent parties and entire strangers— show me that, while I need care 
little for the result of his tirades, he ought. Would that he saw this 
and studied his own interests better! I speak not as concerning myself 
alone. His fondness for abusing appears as too great to be lavished on 
the head of a solitary individual. It is not unfriendly advice to him 
to ponder his path ere it be too late. He who pursues an unworthy and 
mischievous course until he is no longer able to follow it, gets not much 
credit in the end for resigning it.—I am, yours, &c. 


THOMAS GRUBB. 


My 
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SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION OF DETAILS OF THE PROCESS 
OF POSITIVE PRINTING. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I had prepared a continuation of my paper on printing for the 
May meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, but as the whole 
of the evening was taken up with matter which was entitled to pre- 
cedence, I had not the opportunity of reading it. It has been determined 
to continue the meetings of the Society throughout the year, and I pro- 
pose to resume the subject next month. I will at once, however, reply 
to those matters which I appear to have clothed in some ambiguity ; but 
J desire, in the first place, to get rid of any credit to which I may have 
appeared to lay claim, but which belongs to others. I was aware that 
MM. Davanne and Girard had made known the results of experiments 
in photographic printing previously to those now in course of publication, 
but I had an impression that the inquiry had reference to the composi- 
tion of the photographic image; at any rate, I had no ‘recollection that 
they were conducted upon the comparative system that I adopted. I 
cannot now refer to the articles, but you are no doubt correct; and I at 
once retract that part of my paper bearing upon this subject. 

It appears to me that it is not a matter of any importance whether I 
used paper or glass negatives; as re uiring less trouble, I adopted the 
former plan, the strips of paper being fastened at each end upon the 
glass of the printing frame. : 

The sensitiveness I spoke of was that which enables prepared papers 
to receive impressions quickly, and had not reference to the ultimate 
darkening —that part of the subject was reserved; but, as the end in 
view is to obtain brilliancy and depth of tone, it was in part answered 
by the second division of the subject. 

Tn reference to a supposed discre pancy between the results of my 
experiments and those of MM. Davanne and Girard, you will observe 
that my experiments showed a decrease in sensitiveness, due to the 


presence of nitric acid, but only in a slight degree ; and in that principle 


we therefore agree. The greater effect, which appears to have been ob- 
served by others, may, as you observe, be due to the presence of albumen 
in the one case and its absence in the other.—I am, yours, &c., 

Manchester, May 8, 1860. WM. TUDOR MABLEY. 

[We feel obliged to Mr. Mabley for this communication. We had 
not the slightest intention of imputing to him any unfounded claim 
to credit: our remarks were dictated by our estimation of his labours, 
and we felt convinced that our directing his attention to a simple fact 
that he had accidentally overlooked would be correctly interpreted by 
him. 

‘Lhe other points noticed we regard as more interesting than the writer 


appears to do.—Ep.] Teal 9 


CATECHISING. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—I shall feel much obliged by your answering the undermen- 
tioned questions :— 2 . 

ist. If Iam allowed to take photographs of the pictures in the Ken- 
sington Museum ? ; ; ‘ 

2nd. How long my developing solution will keep good after being 
mixed? sels «. 

3rd. Which is the best way to take portraits in a room (it being more 
convenient than out of doors, as my dark room is at the top of the 
house) ? 

4th. What is the best material for a focussing cloth? 

5th. Shall I be able to dry the prepared plates, 6 x 5 (in the Fother- 
gill process) in an oak box 24 in. by 13 in., instead of a cupboard or in 
the dark room, it being more convenient ? 

6th. Is the crystal medium detrimental to the nitrate bath ? ; 

And, lastly, having purchased a good set of apparatus, I should like 
to know which process is best to commence with ? i : 

Being sorry for troubling you with so many questions at one time, 
and thanking you for past favours, I am, yours, &c., 

A PERSEVERING AMATEUR. 

[1. We should scarcely think it probable. 

2. It depends upon its nature, whether kept excluded from the air or 
not; and also much upon temperature. Use it till it ceases to act. 

3. Place the sitter near the window (but not immediately in front of 
it), and have a white screen to reflect the light on the shaded side, which 
will otherwise appear offensively dark. 

4, Black cotton velvet ;—black twill answers very well. 

5. Yes; but a tin box is better. 

6. No; the crystal medium is simply talc. 

7. Wet collodion, which must be mastered before any dry process is 
likely to give good results in the hands of a novice.—Hp. ] 

ae 


DE OMNIBUS REBUS. 
To the Error. 


Srr,—With your usual kindness please to oblige me with a reply to 
the followirig : — 

1. How is gelatine (Dr. Norris's process) prepared, and does it re- 
quire filtering before using ? 

2. An iodiser for Ramsden’s (neg.) collodion, and quantity to collodion ? 

3. I have eight good negatives developed with iron. TI tried to inten- 
sify one of them with pyrogallic acid three grains, glacial acetic acid fif- 
teen minims, four ounces water, adding three drops of silver bath to the 
ounce: the picture is so weak that it will not print at all. Can I intensify 
them? If so, will you give a formula? 

4, I filter my bath every day: on account of a black deposit always in 
the bath, the plates sensitised in it are covered with it. Do I lose silyer 
by filtering so often ? 

5. What is the consequence of common tap water for the silver bath? 
Luse a gutta percha bath. As I cannot procure distilled water, does it 
matter if I boil rain water in an iron tea kettle or saucepan, and filter 
before using it? 

6. How is the honey made for your dry process, and what developer is 
used? also does the plate require much more exposure than wet plates? 
will the plates do for lantern slides? are they exposed and developed in 
the same way as you recommend to J. Cunningham in the Journal for 
May Ist? and in what number of your Journal shall I find an account of 
your honey process ? 

I hope I am not employing too much of your valuable time. 

I am, yours, ae. 

May Ath, 1860. JOSEPH DAY. 

[1. Dissolve eighty grains of transparent gelatine in eighteen ounces of 
distilled water, to which add two ounces of absolute alcohol. Place the 
mixture in a bottle in a saucepan of boiling water, and apply the gelatine 
when warm. Filtration is unnecessary. 

2. Most makers sell with their collodion an iodiser which they consider 
best suited for it. Unless the formula by which a given negative collo- 
dion is prepared, or at any rate its characteristics, be known, it is not so 
easy to say what iodiser would be best suited for it. The usual proportion 
is one of iodiser to three of collodion. ‘Try the following :— 

MNO 56 ao 5000300505 bosoguecego9n000 1 ounce. 
Todide of potassium . 12 grains. 
Todide of cadmium... 8 grains. 
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3. Your negatives cannot be “ good” if they are “so weak that they will 
not pring at all.” You probably mean positives. It is not always possible 
to intensify positives into negatives that will give good prints; expe- 
rience alone will guide you as to what kind of pietures are adapted for the 
intensifying process. Proceed thus:—Add a few drops of tincture of 
iodine to water, until a deep sherry colour is produced; pour this over 
the plate, and the image will soon become converted into one of iodide of 
silver, of a light straw colour: wash, and while still wet pour on a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver (two or three grains to the ounce), in the day- 
light; then in your dark room use your pyrogallic developer. 

4, By repeatedly using the same filter, the loss of silver is very im- 
material. From what you state your bath solution must be very much 
out of order. 

5. As common tap water is very variable as to its mineral constituents, 
it should neyer be employed for the nitrate bath. Distilled water can 
generally be obtained in country towns, though it is not always to be de- 
pended on as chemically pure; but as you say you cannot procure it, col- 
lect rain in a perfectly clean glazed earthen vessel, boil it in a clean tinned 
vessel, and when cold filter it. This would be better than employing 
spring or river water, which contains salts that form precipitates with 
nitrate of silyer. Some waters, however, produce so slight a deposit on 
the addition of nitrate of silver, that on emergency they might be employed 
after the following treatment :—Boil, cool, and filter as above; suspend 
crystals of nitrate of silver, tied up in a piece of muslin, at the surface of 
the water; stir —a greater or less precipitate will take place; as soon as 
fresh deposits cease to be formed, remove the remaining undissolved 
crystals; allow the liquid to stand at rest for some hours; decant the 
supernatant liquid, or filter. ‘The water is then ready for use. With 
many waters this would prove rather an extravagant operation, 

6. See Vol. II. for 1858, page 89, of this Journal, for the description of 
our honey process, and your queries pertaining thereto. Any dry plate, 
exposed under a faint negative, would probably afford views suitable for 
the magic lantern.—p. | 
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WET OR DRY? 
To the Eviror. 


Sm,—1. Which is best suited for an amateur (both as to convenience 
and results) — viz., the wet or the dry process ? 

2. If the dry process should be adopted, which particular system would 
you recommend as most satisfactory and convenient —viz., the Taupenot, 
the Fothergill, &c.? 

3. Which is most advisable to take — stereoscopic or larger views ? 

4, Will the ordinary portrait lens do for stereoscopic pictures ? 

Tam yours, &c. 8.5. L. 


[1. Amateurs should always commience by perfecting themselves in 
the wet process before attempting to succeed with any of the dry methods. 

2. The Fothergill process for facility —the Taupenot process if you 
wish to keep a stock of plates indefinitely, 

3. It depends entirely upon your own requirements — stereoscopic to 
commence with. 

4. A quarter-plate portrait combination, with a small stop placed be- 
tween the back and front lenses, is well adapted for taking stereoscopic 
pictures ; but a stereoscopic view lens is better suited for taking stereo- 
graphs when both very distant and near objects are to be included in the 
view.—Ep.] 
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DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS. 
To the Evrror. 


Sm,—After having often, as an amateur, made preparations in photo- 
graphy for a little exercise therein, I have frequently (and how many 
amateurs have been similarly situated), through business engagements 
or disappointment in visits from friends or the weather, to throw away 
my preparations for developing, from their not keeping sufficiently long 
to be ready when the opportunity for their use did arise. 

With a view to aid the keeping of the developing solutions, it has 
ocewrred to me that if in each case the chemical which would itself 
deteriorate, and those in connection with it, were kept in a separate 
state in solution, to be mixed when about to be used, some loss of chemi- 
cals and vexation of temper might be avoided. 

J make use of Mr. Hardwich’s developer for my negatives; and having 
the impression that deterioration takes place sooner from the union of 
the acetate of soda and acetic acid with the other chemicals, I intend 
preparing the solutions in two separate equal quantities, keeping the 
acetate of soda and acetic acid with half the quantity of water in one 
bottle, and the protosulphate of iron in a state of solution with the other 
half of the water in another bottle. 

For the positive developer I use the formula of MM. Davanne and 
Jouet, and intend keeping the iron and alcohol in solution with one half 
of the water in one bottle, and the acetic and sulphuric acids in the 
remaining half of the water in another bottle. 

Then for a developing glass I make use of a test tube (according to the 
size of the plate), and graduate the same by a slip of paper gummed on 
outside and varnished over, and then whilst the plate is taking its dip, 
or after exposure, prepare the developing agent by pouring into the tube 
equal quantities of the two solutions. 


Should it be requisite, in order to keep the solution, to apportion the 
chemicals into three or more separate bottles, then the test tube must be 
similarly divided. : . ; 

Perhaps some of your chemical photographic readers will aid the 
amateurs with their views and advice on the subject, and save them from 
the labour and expense of e«periments in the dark.—I am, yours, &c. 

London, May 3rd, 1860. dy baa 

P.S.—I trust the gentlemen whose aid is invoked will give me credit 
for a little more generous motive in attempting te cling to the skirts of 
their garments than that which actuated the monkey in obtaining the 
chesnuts from the fire. 5) 

[By the course of proceeding proposed you will not add to the stability 
of your iron solutions, though you may save some of the acetic acid and 
alcohol occasionally. You will find a better plan to be in weighing out 
convenient quantities of the iron salt for use, wrapping each quantity in 
separate papers, and keeping the same in a wide-mouthed stoppered 
bottle. When about to use a paper-full, have a small Wedgwood mortar 
in which you can readily triturate the crystals, and the solution will not 
occupy above a few minutes; or you can keep the iron ready powdered 
in your paper, if the bottle be closely stoppered—Eb. ] 
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ECONOMISING OLD BATHS. 
To the Error. 
Srr,—I have a very acid bath, made for Sisson’s waxed-paper process, as 
follows : —- 
NitraterofSilvern.iis's/sjestielslsielsleacisielsirelejelere) CONTAINS, 


ALOMAG MN] W1CO Mate Gaels sts ayh sia ovolota elaine ie a's sieeve OO GLOPIS 5 
Acetic acid .... Maeeeree sts a drachm, 
Distilled water ..........0. edstaieWelsieiaieeeOLLNICG, 
Todide of potassium ..........sesseeeese grain, 


which I wish to convert into a negative bath, ¢f possible. Willyou kindly 
say if this can be done, and how ?—I am, yours, &c., D. 


[We do not think it feasible to attempt to convert the above bath into a 
solution for negative collodion work. You may, however, succeed in using 
it for the paper printing process, if you first evaporate nearly to dryness 
over hot water to expel the greater part of the acetic acid. Then re-dissolve 
in exactly half the originalquantity of water, and add first five or six grains 
of citric acid to the pint, and then the same number of drops of am- 
monia. Citrate of silver will thus be precipitated, and will carry down 
the whole of the iodide of silver with it. Filter through blotting-paper, 
and satisfy yourself by using test paper that the bath still retains a slightly 
acid reaction.—Ep. | 


Se 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THANKFUL.—We are yery glad you have got over your troubles. 
SamuEL.—We shall be happy to give our opinion. You may send it if you please. 
NG New.—Not in your communication ; the idea is ‘‘as old as the hills.” 

§. Jonzs.—The subject you mention was embodied by Mr. Rejlander, of Wolverhampton. 

C. F. (Lincoln).—We cannot perceive in what way your suggestion would be beneficial. 

Saran.—Touch the stain with tincture of iodine, then use cyanide of potassium, and 
yon will succeed. 

R,. ALLEN (Dublin).—See Mr. Dawson’s paper in our last, and our leader in this num- 
ber ; you will then haye the facts and opinions founded thereon. 

Capt. A. N. Scorr.—We have forwarded a letter and package, as desired, by mail, on 
the 4th instant. 

JAMES ALLEN.—We know of no work on the subject in the English language except 
**Hardwich’'s Manual.” 

ViAaToR.—We are now building” a new camera, constructed especially for rigidity, 
lightness, and simplicity ; when finished, we may describe it. 

Oprico.— We believe that the compound photographic lens was first made by Mons. 
C. Chevalier, at the time Professor Petzval was calculating what its formule should be. 

J. D. V.—If a subscriber, you can scarcely have been a reader of this Journal to ask for 
information which has been so recently given. Consult Mr. Wall's articles on colouring, 
and you will find «ll you wish to know. 

A. B.—For replies to your several questions relative to Mr. Barnes’s dry processes, we 
must refer you to a pamphlet published by him on the subject. We are not quite clear 
as to what his recommendations really are. We believe the pamphlet is to be procured 
of Messrs. Knight and Son, Foster Lane, Cheapside, London. 

A Youne PHOTOGRAPHER.—Develop with— 

Protosulphate of iron 
Nitrate of potash 
Distilled water . 
Alcohol.. 
itric acid . ‘ 

Cons READER our signature is evidently a misnomer, or you would not inquire 
where to find information published in the 15th March number for the present year. We 
are always ready to aflord information, but we do not carry an index in our head ; and 
we do not perceive that there is any more trouble for you to look back a few numbers 
than to write, and virtually ask us to do so for you. Please haye a little consideration. 

8. F.—We never ridiculed the pictures produced by~the panoramic lens, we simply 
corrected the false st»tements put forth relative to the lens, viz., as to its alleged freedom 
from causing distortion of the image, perfection of sharpness, &c. Be so good as to 
refer to our article again. We cannot join you in rejoicing at its shortcomings: we 
should haye been delighted had it been a real advantage. It is, in our opinion, a clever 
failure, as already stated, 

RECEIVED,—ISRAEL HonpswortuH, J. B. Hockin, Horne & THORNTHWAITE, J. TYLER, 
ALIQuis, and C. D. Will all have attention in due course. 

«*, A large number of articles in type are unayoidably postponed. 


. 15 grains. 


T drachms. 
1 drachm. 
1 drop. 


«a All Eprrortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, éc., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Apvertisements and Lerrers on the Bustness of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Pustisaer, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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We would not pay so ill a compliment to our readers as to sup- 
pose their devotion to our art capable of being influenced by 
any such consideration as that of Court patronage ; but assuredly 
they cannot feel otherwise than gratified to learn that Her 
Majesty and her Royal Consort, who have upon very many 
occasions publicly expressed, both by word and deed, their more 
than common interest in the advance of photography, not only 
continue to manifest proofs of their appreciation of its produc- 
tions, but to show also that the same increases, Nor is this 
interest confined to the two most exalted members of the royal 
household, many, if not most, of the younger branches of Her 
Majesty’s family partaking in the predilection. 

Our readers will probably have observed an announce- 
ment in the daily papers that, on the 17th ult., Mr- Mayall, of 
Regent Street, was honoured by a command from Buckingham 
Palace to attend for the purpose of taking some photographs. 
Having had occasion to pay Mr. Mayall a visit on the following 
day, he favoured us with a private view of the negatives taken 
(upwards of half a hundred in number), as well as a few proofs 
from them, in an unfinished condition. We need scarcely state 
that the series is a highly interesting one, embracing as it does 
the representations of so many illustrious personages ; and we 
can also affirm that the photographer has not only been a very 
successful operator upon the occasion, but that his artistic skill 
has been called fully into play, as evinced by the easy and 
graceful attitudes of his sitters, which add an additional charm 
to the productions, and testify that the “sittings” have been 
submitted to con amore in every instance. 


A Few weeks ago, by the courtesy of Messrs. Murray and Heath, 
we had an opportunity of inspecting the photographic outfit, just 
then completed by that firm, for H.R.H. Prince Alfred, which 
was intended to accompany him on his maritime expeditions. 
The whole of the paraphernalia were arranged in the most sys- 
tematic manner in several cases, but in such a manner that 
whatever operation may be in contemplation, all the requisites 
for that operation in particular are readily separable from those 
that are not wanted ; while the packing is so managed that no 
time is lost either in the operation of unpacking or of putting 
away again. ‘This is a very great convenience, though one in 
which only the favoured few can indulge, in consequence of the 
additional expense involved from the necessity of having some 
duplicates amongst the chemicals and apparatus, as well as 
from the increased bulk. 

Amongst the apparatus we would particularly notice a new 
stereoscopic camera, which is very compact and handy, the 
lenses, dark slides for a dozen dry plates, focussing screen, &c., 
all being included within the camera, which, when closed, forms 
a rectangular box, with lock and key, without any projection 
whatever. As this is a matter that will interest photographers 
generally, we will endeavour to describe it concisely. 

When placed on the tripod for use, and unlocked, the back 
of the instrument opens like an old-fashioned pianoforte, so that 
the back and half of the top lie flat upon the remaining part 
of the top. The front also opens upwards, being hinged to the 
top, and when down, acts as a cap or shutter to both lenses at 


‘once. By the addition of an india-rubber band attached to a 
couple of pins, the same is applicable as a contrivance for giving 
a very short exposure. 

A species of open box or deep tray, containing the double and 
single slides and focussing glass, is lifted out of the space un- 
covered by opening the back part previously adverted to, the 
tray being capable of suspension beneath the camera, not loosely, 
but by means of a tongue and groove of thin metal, so that any 
desired slide is immediately at hand, in a convenient position. 
Within the front, which is hinged at top, and at about one 
inch distant from it, is’a second front in which the lenses 
are inserted; and attached to its opposite side is the working 
body of the camera, on the bellows principle, which closes up, 
when not in use, into the space not uncovered either at back 
or front, and when in operation is simply drawn back, and 
adjusted for focussing, into the space previously occupied by 
the tray of slides. It is not quite so light in weight as some 
we have seen, but is ingeniously constructed and pleasant to 
use. Amongst the accessory apparatus we must not omit to 
mention an improved form of pneumatic plate-holder, which is 
highly effective. Weare surprised that any photographer should 
dispense with the use of such a simple luxury as a good plate- 
holder,—a luxury which not only conduces to the personal com- 
fort of the operator, but also offers additional security against 
accidental stains on the plate and injury to the film. 


We find from a recent number of a foreign contemporary that 
the experiments of Mr. OC. J. Busk, detailed at page 98 of the 
current yolume of this Journal, have attracted some attention 
in France, and with the singular pertinacity for which our con- 
tinental brethren are noted, the phenomena are at once referred 
to the myth that was designated the “new action of light.” It 
should be borne in mind that it was expressly stated at the time 
of the supposed discovery that paper ‘impregnated ” with light 
parted with it if kept in darkness, unless in some hermetically- 
sealed receptacle; that, however, is a trifle not to be regarded 
for a moment by our contemporary, and we find the “ absorbed 
light ” theory applied to Mr. Busk’s experiments in spite of the 
following passage which we quote verbatim, viz. :— 


“Tt is not at all necessary to expose the engravings or writings or other 
designs to sun or daylight before placing the prepared papers in contact 
with them. A design that has not seen light for years can be taken equally 
well, and in as short a time.” 


Comment on the above would be simply loss of time. 


In our impression of the 1st proximo our friend Mr. Hannaford, 
in his “Photographic Gossip’"—in which, by the way, we re- 
garded him as throwing stones right and left—while his hand 
was in, cast one at the practice of printing a proof from several 
negatives, combining portions from each. Had no one else 
done so we should not have considered it necessary to remark 
upon the subject; but in the present number we publish a letter 
(purporting to come from “ Mrs. Spriggins,” a lady who favoured 
us with some observations on the use of calomel upon a 
previous occasion), in which the same “ air, with variations,” is 
performed as that executed by Mr. Hannaford. Now we should 
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much like to know why any odium is sought to be attached to 
the practice in question ? It appears to us perfectly legitimate ; 
for observe there is no question of deception except an ad- 
mitted and agreeable one—in short, it appears to us just as 
reasonable to condemn such a piece of ingenuity as it would be 
to object to a novel because it should bear the semblance of 
truth. Moreover, we cannot perceive the exact pomt where the 
odium (if any there be) could be said to cease. Roger Fenton, 
Lake Price, Grundy, and a host of others are equally guilty with 
Rejlander and Robinson; for have they not composed genre 
pieces, e.g., ‘Turkish Water Carriers,” ‘“ Bayadéres,” &c., 
“Don Quixote,” “Robinson Crusoe,” &c., ‘ Fishermen,” 
“Turks,” e¢ hoc genus omne? In what consists the difference 
between composing a subject and taking it on one plate, and 
taking portions of the subject.on separate plates, and combining 
them subsequently, except that the latter is the more trouble- 
some method, and, we may add, produces better results? 


A rave case of poisoning by photographic chemicals recorded in 
our publication of the Ist May, and a knowledge of the occur- 
rence of other somewhat similar cases, has induced one of the 
members of our editorial staff to draw up a “Table of Antidotes,” 
which will be found in another place, as useful to meet any 
future emergency. 

It is intended to reprint this important Table on cardboard, 
with convenience attached for hanging up, in order that it may 
find a permanent place in every photographer’s studio and 
chemical laboratory. Subscribers, Agents, and Booksellers 
may apply for copies to the Publisher of this Journal. 

Sibel Oe Io 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS, 
By T. F. Harpwicu. 
No, 5. 

Ir is now a prevalent opinion that almost any substance may be 
used as a preservative agent in the collodion dry process, provided 
it be of organic origin, and be nearly neutral to test-paper. That 
such an idea should be entertained is not at all surprising, when 
we consider the number of methods which have been published, 
and from the practice of all of which success more or less 
constant may be anticipated. Nevertheless, we do not share 
in the belief that the choice of a preservative substance is a matter 
of indifference; so far from this, we believe that each sub- 
stance has its specific reactions, and that much is to be gained by 
observing them closely. Mr. Macnair has lately read a paper on a 
dry process in which the plates are preserved by infusion of malt. 
A discussion followed the paper, and the members appeared almost 
unanimous in praising the results which had up to that time been 
produced by the process advocated. We confess to having enter- 
tained, in the first instance, an unsatisfactory feeling with reference 
to the employment of a changeable liquid like “sweet wort” in 
photography; but, as a friend observed, if it makes good pictures, 
what matter? A simple preservative method, economical and 
quickly performed, is likely to be useful, even if the plates could 
only be guaranteed for one day. 

Taking our friend’s advice, we stifled our scruples, purchased the 
malt, and mashed it in due form. That part of the process is sim- 
plicity itself. It seems scarcely necessary to weigh the malt; but 
any convenient quantity may be put into the recipient vessel, and 
a mixture of two measures of boiling water with one measure of 
cold water poured upon it, until it is well covered. The tempera- 
ture of this water, as it flows on to the malt, will be about 160° F., 
and it immediately falls 15°, so that the thermometer stands about 
145°, Doubtless the observation made at the time the paper was 
read on the importance of observing the proper temperature was 
correct, for the higher the temperature the larger the proportion of 
sugar in the wort, whereas at a lower temperature the dextrine is 
increased in quantity. When the temperature is raised still higher, or 
nearly to the boiling point, the mixture becomes pasty, and the chan- 
ges due to the action of the fermenting principle are interfered with. 

Tnfusion of malt is a liquid prone to change. We observed that 
it ran through the filter, at first nearly colourless, but after stand- 
ing for a few hours on the table became as dark as sherry wine. 
The reaction to test paper was acid; in fact rather more strongly 
acid than we anticipated. The next point to examine was the 
effect of nitrate of silver upon it; and here we may digress for a 


moment to observe on the importance of testing any new liquid 
proposed for employment as a preservative agent, with nitrate of 
silver, to ascertain whether it throws down an insoluble salt of 
silver. When Dr. Norris’s process was first published we did not 
meet with that complete success in practising it which we ex- | 
pected; and it is more than probable that our partial failure was 
due to the presence of chloride of sodium in the gelatine, the effect 
of which appears to be to weaken the image at every part, unless 
nitrate of silver be left upon the film in quantity sufficient to con- 
vert the salt into chloride of silver. Since then we have invariably 
adopted the plan of examining the proposed preservative with 
nitrate of silver and nitric acid; and on doing so with the “sweet 
wort,” a very considerable turbidity was produced. ‘The precipi- 
tate darkened in the sun to a brick red colour, and was easily 
soluble in ammonia, but not soluble in dilute nitric acid. We 
shall probably not be far wrong in saying that this precipitate 
consisted principally of a nitrogenous organic substance coagu- 
lated by nitrate of silver, and combined with a little chloride and 
likewise a little phosphate of silver. 

With the hope of separating vegetable albumen, or any body of 
analogous composition, we next added absolute alcohol to a portion 
of the liquid, the effect of which was to throw down some flaky 
curds. These collected were found to be perfectly soluble in cold 
water and to precipitate nitrate of silver white: the inorganic 
salts went down in combination with the curds, which was pre- 
cisely what we anticipated. What then, it may be asked, was the 
curdy matter? Probably it was diastase, or diastase mixed with 
vegetable albumen. Diastase is an unstable nitrogenous principle, 
present in malt to the extent, as we read, of 54> of its weight; and 
in the warm aqueous infusion of malt exist also dextrine and 
sugar, both of which are products of the fermenting action of the 
diastase upon the starch originally present in the grain. We have 
never attempted to prepare diastase, and therefore if we were to 
attempt to describe its properties we should merely quote from 
books. Another body, however, of an analogous character, viz., 
“ emulsine,” is more familiar to us, and of this we proceed to give 
a short description. Ifthe rough cake of the almond from which 
the oil has been expressed, be macerated with water, two organic 
principles are present in the liquid, amygdaline and emulsine. 
Amyegdaline is a complex body soluble in water, but nearly destitute 
of taste or smell; and emulsine is what we term “a nitrogenous 
ferment.” The molecules of this emulsine in presence of water 
are in a constant state of change, and by contact with the amyg- 
daline they propagate their motion to the particles of that body, 
and cause it to split up into oil of bitter almonds, prussic acid, grape 
sugar, and formic acid. 

In order to separate emulsine from its solution in water, highly 
concentrated alcohol is added; this occasions a flocculent deposit, 
which is the substance in question combined with a trace of 
earthy phosphate; the reaction of emulsine to litmus paper is 
slightly acid. From this description we see that emulsine and 
diastase are bodies of a similar nature; for just as the former 
resolves amygdaline into prussic acid and oil of bitter almonds, 
&c., so does diastase convert starch into dextrine and sugar. 
When water is absent, however, these changes do not take 
place; and emulsine, properly dried, may be kept in a bottle for 
any length of time, retaining its fermenting properties without 
deterioration. 

The diastase contained in one part of malt is sufficient to con- 
vert the whole of the starch present in four or five parts of barley 
into sugar, as distillers are well aware. Thus the addition of 
barley to the malt in this dry process, may be permitted without 
destroying its characteristic peculiarity. An infusion of barley 
alone, however, does not react in the same manner with tests as an 
infusion of malt; neither could we expect to find in it those products 
of the conversion of starch which we have before alluded to, since 
the diastase is not present in the simple grain, but is produced in 
the grain during the process of germination. 

We agree with a speaker who took part in the discussion on 
Mr. Macnair’s paper, that the photographic effect of an infusion of 
malt could not be imitated by dissolving a given quantity of dex- 
trine and sugar in water (this we suppose him to have meant by 
saying that he had tried an artificial wort). No doubt the nitro- 
genous matter present exercises a very decided effect, for these 
plates ‘appear to develop free from fogging, in the same manner 
that we find when serum of milk is employed. It was thought at 
first, in the early days of photography, that the sugar of milk was 
the most important constituent of serum of milk; but this was soon 
found tobe a mistake. The process of coagulating milk by rennet al- 
ways leaves behind a little caseine dissolved in the liquid, and a trace 
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of caseine is found to assist in keeping the shadows of the picture 
clean, and in giving intensity to the blacks. So in like manner we 
presume that the nitrogenous bodies which precipitate nitrate of 
silver are useful in the infusion of malt, and that if they were 
entirely removed there would be a marked difference in the 
length of time during which the developer would remain clear 
upon the film. The developer, in fact, would turn muddy 
rapidly if no nitrogenous bodies were present, and the use of 
sulphate of iron would be liable to cause stains. Gum arabic we 
find to be a good preservative, but it does not confer the same 
property of resisting fogging as the infusion of malt. 

In conclusion, we would advise the readers of this Journal to 
give the malt process a fair trial, and not to suppose for a moment 
that its publication furnishes an additional proof “that anything 
will do for a preservative.” There are principles present in the 
sweet wort which are calculated to produce a very decided action 
in a dry process, and this observation will apply to either of the 
theories which have been advanced as to the conditions most 
proper for a dry collodion process. 

ae SE as 
ON THE APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO 
SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS. 
By the Rey. F. F. Srarnam, B.A., F.G.S. 

_ [Read at a meeting of the South London Photographic Society, May 17, 1860.] 
Tue rapidity of execution and the accuracy of detail which 
characterise impressions of objects taken by the aid of photo- 
graphy, might seem to point out this art as one calculated to be of 
the utmost service to philosophers of all denominations in carrying 
out their experiments or in recording the results of their researches. 
But it is only by slow degrees, and as chance has suggested the 
adaptation of the photographic art to the advancement of various 
branches of science, that the importance of their correlation has 
been recognised, or the aid which photography is so capable of 
rendering been duly appreciated. The object of the present paper 
is not so much to chronicle the services which have already earned 
for photography a just title to be regarded as the “handmaid of the 
sciences,” as by a brief survey of some of the benefits hitherto con- 
ferred to awaken public attention to the wide field of usefulness 
opened up by the discovery of this invaluable agent, and to suggest 
one or two additional spheres in which possibly the use of the 
camera may be hereafter rendered available. To give a just and 
accurate idea of all that photography has done for science would 
be to write anew the whole history of the art, and for this I have 
neither the time at my command or the requisite ability to grapple 
adequately with the task; but Ihave thought that a few plain 
observations from one warmly devoted to the interests of photo- 
graphy, though not even pretending to a practical acquaintance 
with the manipulatory branches, might call attention to the sub- 
ject, and induce other labourers much more competent than myself 
to work out this scheme in a way which its importance deserves. 

And, first of all, for the aid which photography has rendered to 
chemical science. It is true that photography is the child of 
chemistry; and we might perhaps more justly inquire what have 
been the services bestowed upon the photographic art by the 
agency of chemistry, than put the question of the benefits con- 
ferred in the opposite way. But I am prepared to maintain that, if 
a child once, photograpby has been a grateful child; and now that 
she has arrived at a state of maturity, she is repaying the advan- 
tages received in her condition of pupilage with a most bountiful 
interest. The practice of photography has so popularised the 
chemical art as to have called into existence a new generation of 
chemical students. It has infused a wonderful zeal into the study 
of this fascinating science, and has caused thousands to read the 
works of our most established practical or theoretical chemists 
who would never but for their love of the photographic art have 
consulted their pages. Add to this, that by necessitating a vast 
increase in the number of chemicals, it has originated a laboratory 
ofits own; it has called into existence several totally new com- 
binations of matter; and has wonderfully cheapened the cost of 
production of many of the most useful chemicals and drugs. 
Depending as it does for success so much upon neatness and skil- 
fulness of operation, photography has gradually taught the young 
chemist qualities all-essential to the attainment of perfection in his 
favourite pursuit—patience, which will not be defeated by the 
failure of several experiments; the most scrupulous cleanliness in 
preparing and manipulating his apparatus; self-reliance, when by 
perseverance and industry he has once thoroughly mastered the 
processes of his art; and a spirit of inquiry and adventure which will 
prompt him to seek out new modifications of matter, or to note with 


a philosophic eye any unexpected or not easily explainable appear- 
ances which may present themselves during the prosecution of his 
experiments. I apprehend that chemistry, as a science, is only 
just beginning to reap the fruits which it may hereafter anticipate 
from the wide diffusion of a taste for photography among the 
choicest intellects of our land. Just as the alchemists of old, 
while spending their lives among crucibles and alembics and 
furnaces in the pursuit of a totally different object, still fell occa- 
sionally upon the discovery of some new compound which, after 
experience, proved to be of the most vital consequence to the ad- 
vancement of chemical science, so I conceive it to be impossible 
that so many new labourers can be imported into the wide field of 
photographic experiment without occasionally picking up, in like 
manner, some jewel of philosophic worth which may hereafter open 
new sources of discovery to the chemists of future generations, or 
establish still more firmly the value and importance of the existing 
body of chemical truth. Who can deny the probability that we 
may even now be nurturing some embryo Davy or Liebig among 
our young and ardent photographers, when he considers how 
intimate is the connexion between the two classes of truth which 
are the mutual objects of pursuit of the chemist and the photo- 
grapher, how each depends on the other for information and aid, 
and how both are fired by the same glowing ambition to make 
some new discovery which may be useful to mankind or serviceable 
to the cause of philosophic progress generally ? é 

I pass on, however, to another branch of science which has 
derived no inconsiderable aid from the appliances of the photographic 
art. I mean geology. There is perhaps no science which is more 
indebted to the arts of accurate delineation than the science of 
geology. ‘To be able to give a just idea to another of any peculiar 
physical feature—say, for instance, of a landslip, or a section of a 
coast, or the crater of a volcano, or the aspect of a mountain 
range—how thoroughly inadequate would all mere verbal descrip- 
tion be! - We feel at once that a few rude outlines with a pencil, or 
a roughly-coloured draught taken on the spot, would convey a much 
more correct impression of such an object or scene than whole 
pages of printed matter, or oral explanations however lengthy and 
diffuse. And hence all our standard works on geology are most 
profusely illustrated, and the amount of artistic skill which is to 
be witnessed in some of the more costly of them is of itself a 
source of great attraction. Now, I am not going so far as to assert 
that, under all circumstances, a photographic view of any scene of 
geologic interest would possess indubitable advantages over the 
sketch made by hand and coloured according to the tints observable 
in the natural landscape. Geologists are the anatomists of nature. 
They are not blind, it is true, to the grandeur and sublimity of 
its scenery, but as a rule it does not accord with their espe- 
cial object to spend much time in the mere act of admiration. They 
generally want to get at the origin of physical appearances, and 
hence they are continually on the search for sections of the earth’s 
crust which may reveal the superposition or the relative connexion of 
beds, or for sea-coast views, or railway cuttings where the internal 
economy rather than the beauty of the outward surface may be 
revealed. But still there are dozens of cases in which accuracy of 
detail is of the utmost consequence to the geologist in order that 
he may preserve the memory himself or convey correctly to others 
the results of his discoveries in the dark bowels of the earth; and 
where on a large scale any striking natural phenomena are to be 
delineated, it is obvious that the camera must be of the utmost 
value, if it be only to furnish the outlines of the sketch to be filled 
up subsequently by separate visits to the individual parts, or to 
serve as an aide-mémoire from which to draw with the graver or 
pencil an enlarged copy. In many instances, as in the delineation 
of fossils, or the transcribing of scenes of geologic interest, which 
would occupy hours and hours of hard labour in mere hand drawing, 
photography may be rendered most highly instrumental to the 
cause of geologic science. As examples I place upon the table 
stereographsof some tertiary fossils, recently found in the tunnelling 
for the great high level sewer at Dulwich, and views taken in the 
Scilly Islands a few summers ago of disintegrated granite masses, 
rock basins, and other scenes possessing an interest to the geologic 
student. My belief is that a series of well-executed photographs 
of all the characteristic fossils in our national museum would be of 
the utmost use in an educational point of view; and that the 
illustration of works on geology by means of photographic agency 


would be avast improvement upon the system now so generally - 


in vogue, where the cost of production renders first-rate illustra- 
tions all but impossible except in works produced and sold at a 
very high price. i 

ees (To be continued.) 
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A TABLE OF ANTIDOTES 


TO THE 


SAMUEL HIGHLEY, F.G.S8., F.C.8., &e. 


LATE LECTURER ON MEDICAL MINERALOGY AT THE SAINT GEORGE'S SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON. 


POISONOUS BODIES USED IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 


(DRAWN UP FROM THE MOST RECENT MEDICAL AUTHORITIES,), 


not be anticipated if 


Send a messenger wi 


| any after symptoms 


be smelt for any char 
ensues the poison is an acid. 


“PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE.” 


Aurnovas the list of deadly poisons employed in photography make a formidable array, serious consequences through the practice of the art need |f 
All chemicals should be kept in a box or cupboard under lock and 
key, and every bottle should have its contents distinctly labelled. Chemical preparations, solutions, &¢., should never be left about the domestic 
apartments, or on the floor or other places within the reach of children or animals. Jugs, basins, cups, or other utensils in domestic use, should 
not be employed for photographic purposes, but special vessels be kept apavt for laboratory work. Servants and children should be forbidden ever 
to enter the sanctum of the developing-room or laboratory, or to touch anythi 
hould be taken not to inhale the fumes. In the event of a bottle of a concentrated acid or ether breaking, the room should be abandoned, and the 
dcors and windows put open till the fumes are dissipated. Chalk should be t: 


due and proper precautions be exercised by its votaries. 


HOW TO ACT IN A CASE OF POISONING. 


thout a moment’s loss of time for the nearest medical man. 


acteristic odour. A small lump of whiting or chalk shou 


that may result. 


POISON. 


SvuLpHuRIC AcID 
OR 
OIL oF VITRIOL. 


Sp. gr. 1:800—1:845. 


Tur DiLure AcrD. 


Sp. gr. 1:-420—1-103, &e. 


Nitric Acip 
OR 
Agua Fortis, 


jmus paper, and effervesces with chalk, whiting, or carbonate of soda. 


SYMPTOMS. 


ng contained therein. 


hrown upon an acid to absorb and neutralise it. 


If the nature of the poison be known, write the name on paper 
and send it by the messenger. If there be no immediate evidence of the nature of the poison taken, the breath and the containing vessel should 
d be dropped on one part of the containing vessel: if effervescence 
A drop or two of vinegar should also be placed on another part of the vessel: if effervescence ensues the poison is 
an alkaline carbonate. The nature and colour of any spots about the mouth, throat, neck, or hands should be observed. In the absence of any 
of these signs, the early symptoms should be closely watched, and compared with those given in this Table. 
terms have been avoided, and the remedies recommended are those usually to be found at hand in the commonest household. vel 
| the patient being placed in safety before the arrival of a surgeon, it must be borne in mind that medical supervision is necessary to anticipate 


During the preparation of gun cotton care 


In drawing up this Table, all medical 
In the event of 


TREATMENT. 


Immediate. Viclent burning pain from the throat to the stomach and 
bowels, escape of gaseous and frothy matter, retching and yomiting of a 
bloody coffee-coloured fluid with shreds of tough mucus, which reddens lit- 
The 
lips, mouth, and tongue excoriated, shrivelled white, after a time turning 
grey or brown ; the mouth becomes filled with a ropy and sticky accumula- 
tion ; speaking, swallowing, and breathing very difficult ; face then becomes 
blueish or livid ; hiccup ; motions, if any, more or less bloody or charred ; 


jconstant but ineffectual attempts to pass urine ; great tenderness of the ab- 


domen increased by any movement ; excessive thirst ; pain increased by 
drink ; pulse irregular ; the skin cold and mottled ; clammy sweats ; great 
exhaustion; intellectual faculties clear until the last ; convulsions ; death 
in from eighteen to twenty-four hours after the poison has been taken. 
|Death may result from strangulation caused by the swollen and inflamed 
state of the organs around the entrance to the throat. 

EXTERNAL INDICATIONS: Brown spots on the skin of the lips, neck, &e. ; 
yellow, red, or brown spots on the clothes. 


Symptoms less severe and slower in making their appearance, according 
to the amount of dilution, and their partaking more of the character of an 
irritant than a corrosive poison, 


Similar to the above, but frequently of a more acute nature ; the lining 
membrane of the mouth and throat becomes after a time of a citron yellow 
colour ; teeth white, and the enamel more or less attacked 3 vomited matter 
contains yellow flakes ; body extremely cold; frequent shiverings and 
rigidity ; swallowing causes severe pain; obstinate constipation ; stupor ; 

leath. 

F x Sheu the patient partially recover, AFTER CONSEQUENCES have to be 
eared, 


T 
Hyprocuuoric Acti, 
or Moriatic Acip, 
or SPIRIT oF SALT. 


Very similar to the above; acrid pungent vapours escape from the 
mouth in the early stages ; the throat is the chief seat of pain ; incessant 
yomiting. 


As the action of corrosive acids on the membranes of the throat is instan- 
taneous, it has always to be feared that the power of swallowing may cease 
sooner or later. No time should therefore be lost in neutralising the poison 
that may have reached the stomach, by administering carbonate of mag- 
nesia, or solution of carbonate of soda mixed in water, milk, or barley water,|f 
a glassful every two minutes; in the absence of these, soap, powdered 
whiting, or chalk, mixed in water, may be substituted. _ Bs 

It may be mentioned that simply milk and gruel given in large quantities 
has in certain cases arrested the corrosive effects. 4 

If strangulation threatens, the surgical operation of tracheometry may|f 
alone save life. 


GLACIAL Acreric ACID, 


_ Corrosive action on the membranes of mouth, throat, and stomach 3 pain 
in the stomach ; conyulsions ; death. 


No antidote known, the immediate mischief being on the organ of the 
throat, i 


OYANIDE OF PorassiuM. 


Nore!!! 
(24 grains of the pure salt! 
1 grain of anhydrous 
prussic acid, or 15 minims 
W\ of the acid of the London 
| Pharmacopceia, ) 


Poisoning by this very dangerous compound of PRUSSIC ACID may arise 
not merely from it being swallowed in a solid or liquid form, but also by it 
being absorbed into the body on coming in contact With an abrasion of the 
skin or a cut. The vapour that arises from this substance is that of PRUSSIC 
ACID. 


rapidity ; bitter cold taste, sometimes odour of bitter almonds ; constriction 
and heat in the throat ; insensibility ; spasmodic respiration ; the eyes fixed, 
pupils dilated and glistening ; convulsions; paroxysms of Jong-continued 
spasm in the muscles of the jaw and body; sometimes resembling the 
characteristics of poisoning by strychnia ; death. When taken in a concen. 


trated form, its corrosive action may be sufficient to produce death by 
strangulation. 


The symptoms appear and run through their course with extreme) 


| 


Bottles containing this body or its solution should be kept closed. When/|# 
used as a fixing agent the room in which it is employed should be well ven- 
tilated. 4 

From the rapidity with which the symptoms present themselves, there 
is rarely ever time to employ antidotes. 1. Let the patient inhale the i 
vapour of ammonia, sal volatile, &e. 2. Cold water should immediately be 
poured from some height in a stream on the naked head, neck, and spine. 
3. A weak solution of PROTOSULPHATE OF IRON would decompose the poison, |j 
and convert it into Prussian blue. As this isa salt usually to be found | 
the stock of a photographer, it should be resorted to without a moment’s|] 
delay. 4. Stimulants should if possible be got into the stomach. 
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POISON. 


ANTIDOTES TO POISONS USED IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SYMPTOMS. 


oR 
Corrosive SuBLIMATE. 


| 
| 
| 


}| BICHLORIDE OF MERCURY 


Generally immediate ; metallic coppery taste ; suffocating sensation and 
burning heat in the throat, extending downwards ; pain in the stomach in- 
creased by pressure ; nausea ; vomiting of stringy white mucus, streaked 
with blood ; profuse purging ; motions of a mucous-like nature, streaked| 
with blood ; face, lips, mouth, d&c., sometimes swollen and stained white ; 
the tongue white and shrivelled ; pulse small, quick, irregular, almost im-| 
perceptible as the symptoms progress ; skin cold and clammy ; breathing] 
difficult ; sometimes suppression of urine ; cramps ; fainting ; convulsicns ; 
death within twenty-four or thirty-six hours. 

*,* Salivation as an after symptom has to be anticipated. 


TREATMENT. 


\ : 

If yomiting does not exist, it must be produced by giving every few|f 
minutes a tumbler of warm water in which two teaspoonfuls of mustard)} 
have been stirred ; then administer white of egg beaten up with water, fre- 
quently and in large quantity, to counteract (by decomposition) the effect of]f 
the poison. Should eggs not be at hand, flour mixed into a cream with 
water or milk may be substituted. 


NITRATE OF SILVER 
OR 
Lunar Caustic, 


CHLORIDE oF*GoLD. 


Immediate ; metallic taste, generally, those of other corrosive poisons ; the 
whitish flaky matter yomited darkens on exposure to light. , 
Exrernat Inpications: The characteristic brownish black stains of this 
salt on the skin, 


Dissolve a table-spoonful of common salt in a pint of water, administer a 
wine-glassful every two or three minutes to convert the poison into the 
inert chloride of silver ; then give mucilaginous drinks, and follow up with 
purgatives. 


Acts locally like Nitrate of Silver. No fatal cases yet on record. 


No antidote recommended. 


AMMONIA 
AS 
VApPouR 


OR 
In Souvrion. 


Immediate ; producing a feeling of suffocation, with great heat in the 
throat, which continues for a long time ; inflammation of the throat and 
lungs may very probably follow; sometimes croup, hence fatal conse- 
quences. 


If strong, like other corrosive poisons; taste urinous ; smell of breath 
ammoniacal; after a short time the voice becomes reduced to a whisper, 
with other indications of great debility ; vomiting of a large quantity of] 
stringy salivary fluid, streaked with blood; bloody purging. Death may 


result from the immediate consequences, or from resulting inflammation of} 


the breathing organs. 


Immediate remedies:—A draught of cold milk ; and same as for Vapour 
of Nitro Sulphuric Acid. 


Vinegar and water, or milk with barley water may be given, if the power)f 
of swallowing should not have been destroyed. 
Prompt medical aid. 


MURIATE OF AMMONIA 


oR 
Sau AmMoniac, 


Excessive yomiting, convulsions, and general stiffness of the muscles ; 
great pain in the bowels ; early alteration of features ; death. 


PorasH AnD Sop, 
Causric 
OR 
CARBONATED, 


NirravEe or Porasu, 
oR NITRE, 
OR SALTPETRE. 


No antidote known ; vomiting to be assisted by large draughts of warm|f 
sugared water, or if not successful, to be induced by tickling the back of the|# 
gullet with a feather or the finger. The after nervous and inflammatory|§ 
symptoms must be treated by anodynes, anti-spasmodics, &c., under proper 
medical guidance. 


During the act of swallowing, an acrid, caustic taste ; if taken in a con-| 
centrated form the membranes are softened and corroded ; sensation of| 
burning heat in the throat, extending downwards to the pit of the stomach ; 
#f vomiting occurs, portions of the lining membrane may present them- 
selves, and streaks of dark brown coloured blood; the vomit effervesces 
with vinegar or other acid, if the carbonates have been taken ; the skin cold 
and clammy ; purging ; pain in the stomach ; pulse quick and feeble ; after 
a short time the lips, tongue, and throat become soft, red, and swollen ;} 
convulsions ; death. 


Give vinegar and water, or lemon or orange juice freely, to neutralise the 
alkali, or give oil in large doses for the purpose of converting the alkali into|f 
soap, and to induce vomiting. Afterwards give milk, gruel, or barley water 
to dilute any alkaline matter in the stomach or bowels. 


Nausea; painful yomiting; purgings; convulsions; faintness ; pulse 
weak ; breathing laborious ; limbs cold ; tearing pains in the stomach and 


Give an emetic of two teaspoonfuls of mustard, dissolved in a tumbler of 
warm water. Afterwards large dranghts of new milk with egg beaten up 


bowels ; a kind of intoxication ; speedy death. 


in it, or linseed tea, 


| BichRoMATE oF PorAsH, 


Pain ; vomiting ; dilated and fixed pupils ; cramps in the legs ; and in-} 
sensibility. 


An emetic of mustard in warm water, and afterwards the administration 
of whiting or powdered chalk, mixed up to a cream with water. 


CHLORIDE OF BARIUM. 


Nausea ; vomiting of watery mucus; twitchings of the muscles of the 
face ; convulsive motions of the hands and fect; distressing pains in the 
bowels ; hiccup ; violent convulsions ; death generally within a very short 
period after the poison has been taken. 


A weak solution of Epsom salts should be given plentifully to produce | 
vomiting, and also to neutralise the poison by converting it into an insoluble 
sulphate. 


SvuLPHATE or IRon. 


Tarvario AcrD. 


Tue Fumes 


or 
Nirro-SuLpuuric AcrD. 


Broming. 


Fruoric Act. 


Vapour or Erubr 


In very large doses may produce serious and even fatal effects. 


An emetic of mustard in warm water, frequently administered. 


Has been known to act as an irritant poison when taken to the extent of 
oue ounce in water. 

_ Immediate ; violent burning sensation in the throat and stomach ; con- 
tinued vomiting ; death within nine days. 


Whiting or powdered chalk mixed to a cream with water should be freely 
and quickly administered. Warm water may afterwards be given to assist 
the efforts to vomit. 


, The fumes that arise in the preparation of gun cotton if inhaled produce 
violent irritation and inflammation in the breathing organs ; in one case on 
record to an extent that proved fatal. 


Prompt medical aid ; in the meantime inhalation of steam through a cone} 
of paper placed tightly over a basin containing water just off the boil ; anc 
the application over the external surface of the throat and upper part of the 
chest of thin mustard paste, spread in muslin or a thin handkerchief. 

The irritation of the throat will also be alleviated by frequently sipping the 
following :—Grate six large lumps of sugar on a fresh rough rinded lemon, 
so as to extract the oil of the lemon; dissolve the sugar ina tumbler of 
water ; add ten drops of dilute nitric acid; stir ; after a yellow scum has 
formed strain through muslin, and it is ready for use. 


In the liquid form that of a corrosive poison ; in the vapour form state 
that of an irritant, affecting the breathing organs. 


The same as Bromine. 


Same as for fumes of Nitro-Sulphuric Acid. 


Produces lethargy atid loss of sensation ; the breathing becomes slow, 
deep, and noisy ; the skin pale and cold; the face livid, and the lips dark 
blue} the eyes glassy, the pupils fixed and dilated, but sensitive to light ; the 
muscles flabby and relaxed ; when the pulse slackens, the temperature of the 
body rapidly falls, and there is frothing at the mouth immediate fatal con- 


The face and neck should be exposed to a free current of air, and cold 
water dashed upon the skin. In an early stage, hot bottles to the feet, and 
brandy and water or other stimulants given internally, may be of service, 
but in an advanced stage prove inert. The main chance is by keeping up 
respiration by artificial means, which is thus performed: :—One person must} 


press steadily downwards with both hands the breast bone towards the back, 
iwhilst another with hands outspread at the same moment presses the surface 
of the belly upwards, towards the direction of the lungs; this presses the 
bowels against the cavity that contains the lungs, and thus expels the 
poisoned air ; then let both persons at the same moment steadily release the 
pressure ; a fresh supply of air will rush in to the lungs. Repeat this con- 
tinuously at the rate at which a healthy person breathes. 


OR 
CHLOROFORM. 


sequences are to be anticipated. 
Where disease of the brain or heart exists death may occur very suddenly. 


An emetic of mustard, or better, half-drachm or quarter of a teaspoonful 
swollen, and of a blueish red colour, with apoplexy or paralysis of one side. of sulphate of zinc in a wine glass of warm water, and repeated in a quarter|f 


If the pupils of the eyes are dilated and fixed, recovery rarely takes place.|of an hour. Cold cloths and air to the head, warm bottles to the feet, with 
friction of the legs; medical aid, as bleeding may save life. 


Ta Aeweersi Insensibility ; breath smells of spirit; breathing loud and difficult; face 
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NEGATIVE VARNISH: 


WE received, some time since, from Mr. King, of Bath, a sample of 
varnish for negatives on glass, with a request that we would try 
the same and report upon it. It is only recently that we have 
found opportunity to make use of it, but it is somewhat difficult to 
come to any definite conclusion with regard to the value of such a 
material until after some considerable lapse of time, so that the 
effects of heat and cold, friction, pressure, &c., may become ap- 
parent: all we are able at present therefore to state is, that this 
varnish flows readily, has a considerable amount of “body,” and 
hardens sufficiently without being “tacky” on the one hand or 
brittle on the other (that is during our short experience). Person- 
ally, we prefer a varnish that does not require the plate to be 
heated, as in performing the operation of coating it with varnish, 
under such circumstances, there are the two evils very troublesome 
to avoid, namely, “chilling” and consequent semi-opacity if the 
temperature be too low, and “ridges” if it be too high, especially 
in parts only of the plate. 

We think it right, however, to observe that for professionals and 
others who require to take off many impressions from any one nega- 
tive, it is hardly safe to employ any varnish that will work without 
heat, as otherwise, with the exception of that made of amber in 
chloroform, which is generally deficient in body, we have never met 
with one that hardens sufliciently to bear the requisite amount of 
comparatively rough usage to which a plate constantly in the pres- 
sure frame is naturally subjected. Indeed, we have upon more 
occasions than one seen the greater part of the film ripped off the 
plate on attempting to remove the printing paper from a negative 
which was supposed to be protected by varnish; the accident having 
in each case occurred when the frame had been exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun, and the resinous matter had thereby become 
softened—the varnish having also been applied without heat. 

We think the varnish before us promises well for stability, and 
that it is certainly as good at least as most other kinds in the 
market. 

eae See ee ae 
ON FIXING POSITIVE PROOFS. 
By MM. Davanne and Grrarp. 
( Continued from page 132.) 

IV. ON THE ACTION EXERCISED BY THE PROOF ON THE FIXING 

: SOLUTION. 

This part of our inquiry, the chief object of which is to ascertain 
the causes that bring about alterations in the baths, seem, at the 
first glance, to present serious difficulties; but the researches given 
above greatly simplify the phenomena we are about to study. 

Having entirely abandoned cyanide of potassium, there now only 
remains to be examined—with reference to the alterations in the 
baths—ammonia and hyposulphite of soda. Now, the first of these 
presents no difficulty; as for the second, the facts previously 
ascertained render the inquiry easy. 

First, as to ammonia. This re-agent shows no chemical de- 
composition, even after it has been used to fix a large number of 
proofs: a simple solution of salts of silver in ammonia has taken 
place,—salts of silver which the bath retains when it ceases to be 
in contact with the proofs. But this solution cannot be indefinite, it 
has its limits. Commercial solution of ammonia dissolves about 
nine and a-half drachms of chloride of silver to the quart; but the 
quantity of chloride dissolved must, of course, depend entirely on 
the strength of the solution, upon its richness in alkali. Therefore 
when the ammonia solution is saturated with chloride it is no 
longer safe to use it; for if a proof is immersed in it when so 
saturated, the nitrate of silver will be dissolved, but the chloride will 
not, therefore the fixing will be incomplete. Again, if the bath be 
not exactly saturated, is yet nearly so, it may become so even 
while the proof is in it, in consequence of the evaporation of the 
ammonia, and, consequently, incapable of dissolving the chloride. 
This salt will, therefore, be deposited upon the proof, and also in 
the body of the paper: subsequent washings will not remove it, 
and when the proof is exposed to the light, it will blacken all over. 
Thus it is that ammonia, besides the objection to its pungent 
odour, and the action it exercises upon the sizing of the paper, is 
also objectionable on other grounds. Ammoniacal baths become 
old as well as those of hyposulphite: they are, it is true, free from 
the objection of sulphurisation, but are open to that of depositing 
chloride of silver upon the whites of the proofs. 

It is possible, however, to avoid these inconveniences by deter- 
mining, on the one hand, the exact quantities of nitrate and chlo- 
tide of silver solutions, ammonia, of given strength, will dissolve: 
and on the other, by never leaving a proof long enough in the bath 


for evaporation to produce a deposit of chloride upon it. Thus, 
with ammonia as with hyposulphite of soda, we must previously 
ascertain to what extent a fixing bath can be employed, or, in other 
words, how many proofs it is capable of fixing. 

With regard to hyposulphite of soda, the influence the proofs 
exercise upon it is easily ascertained. Whether we put into it 
nitrate or chloride of silver, the action is always the same: the 
double hyposulphite of soda and silver is formed, which is dissolved 
in excess of hyposulphite. 

(Ag 0, 82.0?) (Na 0, S? 0?) 2 

The saturating point varies with the strength of the hypo. bath, 
and can be readily ascertained; but it is very quickly reached in 
all cases. It is upon this point, solely, that the alteration in the 
fixing bath depends. For until it is reached, the bath will be un- 
changeable. It will keep, as experience has proved to us, for many 
months; but immediately it becomes saturated (with the double 
salt) it must be considered as old. It will still fixe proofs, it is 
true, but they will inevitably change: it deposits sulphide of 
silver either on the proof or upon the bottom of the dish containing 
it, and must, therefore, be entirely rejected. This deposit is ac- 
celerated by the action of light, as experiment has proved; for 
upon taking two portions of the same bath, slightly supersaturated 
with the double salt, and placing the one in a dark place, and the 
other exposed to light, the latter altered much more rapidly than 
the former. Exposing a bath in a wide shallow dish, acts in the 
same manner; and we incur further risk of alteration in the baths 
by employing the ordinary photographic dishes. 

When a solution of hyposulphite of soda has arrived at this state 
of continuous decomposition, it should not be filtered, but thrown 
away; for after filtration the decomposition continues as before, 
and sulphide of silver is deposited anew. By adding fresh crystals 
of hypo. to the bath we can, it is true, communicate to it a greater 
capacity for saturation. In this case, however, the hyposulphite 
does not dissolve the sulphide of silver, as some writers erroneously 
assert, but it becomes capable of dissolving a larger quantity of 
the double salt, and, consequently, of fixing more proofs. 

But we do not recommend this practice, for it involves uncer- 
tainty. It is better to operate systematically, taking a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda of certain strength, and fix in it a given 
number of proofs, determined by experience, according to the 
strength of the bath; and such a number, moreover, that the bath 
must be considered as useless, even before it has reached the point 
at which it becomes saturated with the double salt of silver and 
soda, the point at which it must be considered as old, and when 
it will, inevitably, alter the proof. It is the determination of this 
point that will next engage our attention. 


os 


ON THE SOLAR SPECTRUM IN ITS RELATION TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[Read at a meeting of the Blackheath Photographic Society, May 21, 1860.} 
By T. R. Waeerex. 


WitH the double view of occupying a portion of this evening, 
when nothing of more importance presented itself, and offering a 
short resumé to such members as have not had an opportunity of 
reading the very interesting report of Professor Roscoe, of the 
experiments made by him and M. Bunsen on the relative actinic 
power of light in various portions of the world, presented to the 
Royal Society, I have taken the solar spectrum for a test; and if I 
do not pretend to bring forward anything original on the subject, 
I trust that I shall succeed in arresting your attention while I 
place in correlative order some of the phenomena of that most 
important imponderable agent—light. We call it an imponder- 
able agent, and so it is, for it exerts an influence in common with 
heat and electricity without adding to the weight or bulk of the 
substance acted upon; and we judge of its nature and amount by 
the force which it is capable of exerting, rather than by its tangible 
presence. The question, therefore, “ What is light?” is one more 
readily asked than answered; and I shall not occupy time in 
discussing either the corpuscular or undulatory theory, or speak 
further during this short treatise of many of the phenomena of 
light, which are so far foreisn to my present object, viz., reflec- 
tion, refraction, polarity, epipolic dispersion. 
“ From matter streaming, it makes matter bright ; 

Matter arrests it on its onward flight; 

And so, I fancy, twill but have its day, 

And when that matter endeth, fade away.”"—Faust. 

The investigation of the imponderable agents is attended with 

considerable difficulty, it being often hard to separate abstract 
from concrete, force from matter. If the speculations of MM. 
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Grove and Seguin be correct, there are only two things in nature, 
matter and motion—the former an “entity,” the latter a “state.” 

The facts associated with the action of the imponderable agents 
come under that class called in natural philosophy “ ultimate”— 
thatis, which resist analysis, and are rather subjects for specula- 
tion than perfect comprehension, whose effects only we observe, 
and are but rarely able to refer to a proximate origin, while their 
primary causes will probably for ever remain with their great 
Originator. 

In nature, however, analogy seems t obe a leading principle, 
nothing existing as it were isolated, and no abrupt transition being 
found to exist. On this account Grove nas framed his theory of a 
“homogenesis or correlation of physic a lforce.” 

In this sense we conceive light, heat, and electricity to be cog- 
nate powers, one being convertible into the other by any circum- 
stance which is capable of changing their states. But this change 
always takes place in definite proportions, and the quantity of one 
force expended is in direct relation to the quantity of the force 
generated. 

A ray of light impinging upon a daguerreotype plate forming 
part of a galvanic circuit to which a galvanometer is affixed, 
sensibly affects it, and at the same time occasions a change of 
temperature indicated by a thermometer. The change which 
light causes upon any sensitive surface is believed to be in its 
molecular arrangement. 

Hence it appears to me that a close analogy exists between the 
molecular action of the light and what is called “ catalytic action” 
in chemistry, the latter being an impulse communicated by the 
molecules of a body in motion to those of a body in a state of rest, 
inducing a change in the latter without the motive body itself 
undergoing change. A familiar instance is known in fermentation ; 
the presence of spongy platinum causes the chemical combination 
of hydrogen and oxygen gases with explosion; and, not to multiply 
examples, several instances of a similar nature are known to 
chemists. 

The allotropic condition of certain chemical substances occasioned 
by heat, and which can only be explained by the supposition of an 
alteration in their molecular states, is another striking point of 
analogy between light and heat. Electricity being sometimes an 
effect, and sometimes a cause of both. 

Having premised this, I proceed to the consideration of the 
proper matter of my discourse. 

It is familiar to knowledge that several portions of the prismatic 
spectrum, however produced, possess different physical characters, 
or, to speak more plainly, exert different physical actions; and it 
is equally well known that the red, the least refrangible, the most 
slowly vibrating rays, are those which contain, so to speak, the 
heat principle, or which, exerting a distinct influence upon ther- 
mometric variations, modify our climate, and are the proximate 
causes affecting the fall of rain and the current of winds, while the 
most refrangible and rapidly vibrating rays, those near the violet 
end of the spectrum, are chiefly concerned in chemical agency, and 
though, not in truth, the most highly illuminating, have, never- 
theless, the most intimate relation with the photographer, inasmuch 
as by their influence those changes are effected on which his art 
depends. 

The importance of the subject will be readily conceded; so 
great an interest has been attached to it by philosophers that a 
serious question has arisen among them whether the chemical rays 
were not a fourth imponderable agent, and the heat ray a fifth. 
A considerable portion of the Philosophical Magazine fer the years 
1843-4 will be found to be devoted to this discussion; and Pro- 
fessor Draper, of New York, designated the chemical ray “titho- 
nicity,” and our own countryman, R. Hunt, “energia’’—the latter a 
purely abstract, the former a purely fanciful term, neither of 
which have, I believe, been permanently received by the scientific 
world, or the category of imponderable agents extended to meet 
these theories. 

To measure the amount and variations of these particular rays 
has always been a great desideratum with the philosophers, and a 
fortiori with the photographer, and hence from time to time various 
actinometers have been proposed; and if, as Dr. Roscoe has well 
observed, any instrument could be invented to be worked on the 
principle which renders the thermometer so valuable, and which 
has been termed the first law of Planiotte, viz., that the expan- 
sion of the volume of mercury is equal with equal increments ot 
heat, then a perfect actinometer would be presented to the public. 
To find such an arrangement, and to apply it to investigating the 
amount of chemical light in the ray in different parts of the world, 
was the object which MM. Bunsen and Roscoe proposed to them- 


selves; and I shall confine myself for the present to a description 
taken from Dr. Roscoe’s report of the mode by which they carried 
it into effect. 

I have before stated that various photometers had been proposed, 
the principle of which was somewhat similar; but the exposure of 
certain chemical compounds to the action of light aresuch that either 
a re-arrangement of their constituents should take place under its 
influence, or actual decomposition with the extrication of some 
gaseous product, the amount of which being calculated afforded an 
approximate conclusion as to the power exerted by the light. I 
shall first mention that of Sir John Herschel in 1840, or more 
properly, perhaps, that of Mr. Jordan, in 1839. These were simply 
sheets of photographic paper wound round a cylinder, inclosed in 
another cylinder, which was moved on its own axis at a definite 
rate by means of clock-work. The light being admitted through 
vertical slits in the outer cylinder, impinged upon the sensitive 
surface, and by adjusting the rapidity of its movements so as to 
keep the slit always opposite the sun, the paper recorded every 
variation in its light. It may not be superfluous to state that the 
arrangement did not differ materially from that at present in 
operation at the Royal Observatory for registering the diurnal 
variation in the magnet by artificial light, under the able superin- 
tendence of our friend the late president. 

Mr. Hunt next produced an instrument which he termed an 
actinograph, of a somewhat more complicated nature, but upon the 
same principle. Professor Draper, of New York, has, perhaps, de- 
voted more time and attention to the question than any other 
philosopher. Commencing with the action of light upon surfaces 
of the chloride and bromide of silver, he suggested an instrument 
to which he gave the name of a tithonometer, from “ tithonicity,” 
the title he invented for the chemical ray. This consisted of a 
mixture of hydrogen and chlorine in equal parts, which being 
exposed to light were known to combine to form hydrochloric 
acid with such energy as sometimes to cause explosion. Other 
actinometers have been proposed, but this presents the special 
interest of being the one chosen by MM. Bunsen and Roscoe, with 
some modifications which appear to be approved by Professor 
Draper for their extended experiments. 

(To be continued.) 
A FEW REMARKS ON AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By F. Howarp. 
(Read at a Meeting of the South London Photographic Society, April 19, 1860.] 
(Concluded from page 132.) 

Bur to return. If the amateur is determined to produce pictures, 
not having the time for experiments but when a holiday can be 
got, let him ramble away with the camera. I know nothing more 
likely to conduce to health and the enjoyment of nature than, out- 
door photography—looking out for nature’s most smiling features. 
It is astonishing how far you can walk, and what a weight you can 
carry, and how much more you see, when out with the camera than 
under ordinary circumstances. If, in addition, you bring home 
some good pictures, you will think it one of the best holidays you 
ever spent, and will wish for another. But you must not imagine 
from my enthusiastic picture that there are no such things as fail- 
ures and misfortunes, which the amateur must expect to meet. [ 
have myself walked about day after day, prepared and carried 
dozens and dozens of dry plates, with no results worth keeping, 
till almost disheartened; but I think I can say that success was 
much sweeter when, at last, I managed to obtain a tolerable pic- 
ture. I will now offer a few remarks on what I consider the best 
method of practising photography by an amateur. : 

After well studying the art, having lessons from a proficient, 
and ascertaining the why and wherefore for using the various 
chemicals, solutions, &c., apparatus and chemicals should be pur- 
chased of good quality, to ensure subsequent success ; and, though 
the results may soon begin to give satisfaction, I would advise a 
continued practice in copying prints, objects of still life, &c., as it 
is a very difficult thing to get a good negative, and likewise very 
difficult at first to distinguish a good one when you have got it. 
The same remarks apply to printing, which likewise requires great 
practice, otherwise, when you have got a good negative, you will 
not know what to do to get the best print from it. Portraiture, 
which amateurs are very fond of indulging in when commencing, I 
would recommend to be deferred for many reasons. In the first 
place, it is about the most difficult of all the photographic branches : 
it is that branch which is open to, and receives, the greatest amount 
of criticism. You have to deal with many more obstacles than in 
landscape photography, and it will tax your patience and ability to 
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the utmost: it is from this cause alone that so many have been in- 
duced to give up the prosecution of the art, they having commenced 
too early to portray their friends and acquaintances; and, perhaps, 
what may be called good-natured remarks of admiration at the 
first efforts do as much mischief as anything. As flattering like- 
nesses are unknown in photography, the poor amateur gets flattered 
instead, hence a fruitful source of trouble: his eyes are shut to the 
faults and errors for correction; and, if he unfortunately has no ac- 
quaintance or friend, who is a photographer, to show him his faults 
and help him over these pitfalls, he will get into difficulties, and pos- 
sibly give it up. He may attempt to take the portrait of a friend, 
and being satisfied with what he will very likely find out hereafter 
is a very bad negative or positive, may prevent a better representa- 
tion being taken of him: the friend may die, or leave the country, 
and the unfortunate amateur finds himself in possession of a bad 
photograph as the sole representation of his friend, without the 
possibility of repairing his fault; therefore, what was intended to 
have been a great source of pleasure becomes one of pain. Again, 
the attempt to take a likeness by an amateur is generally attended, 
at the outset, with so many difficulties that success is very doubtful, 
unless he have a glass-house and plenty of time, which few ama- 
teurs possess. He will have to find out the best position, arrange 
his background, and if the operating-room is far from the yard or 
garden where he has placed his sitter, the necessary running back- 
wards and forwards will not in any way compose his nerves or 
steady his hands; nothing, perhaps, has been used for a fortnight 
or so; there is apparatus to dust, solutions to mix, collodion to 
test as to exposure, glass to clean, measures and funnels to wash, 
and if anything goes wrong (and it is a wonder if it do not), he 
gets annoyed, and not having had experience enough to imagine 
where the fault can be, he gets perplexed, perhaps wonders if 
he ever shall succeed, and ultimately satisties himself with a very 
indifferent production for want of a better. If you were to ask a 
professional to undertake the task, under these circumstances, he 
would hesitate a long time Iam sure. All I can say to amateurs 
is, don’t doit. If you feel yourself able to produce a good nega- 
tive make a rule of getting ready some hours before: much waste 
of material and much annoyance will be spared you. 

I would myself recommend amateurs, as a rule, to confine their 
attention to landscape and architectural photography, either stereo- 
scopic or larger, as it pleases them; though I would recommend 
stereoscopic, as, in addition to the greater facilities with which the 
views can be taken, they are, as a rule, more attractive to friends, 
and, if desired, can be enlarged from at leisure for the portfolio, 
As to wet or dry processes, I will not enter into a controversy about 
their merits, either as to results or convenience: if wet, you must 
make up your mind to carry a great deal more baggage, and put up 
with some additional expense in the way of assistance when out; if 
dry, you must work well and perseveringly at home before you 
venture to go. far, to ascertain the right exposure, and to learn how 
to treat your plates under development, as a failure is not to be 
replaced under the penalty of going over the same ground again. 
Gentlemen practising, or thinking about practising, the dry pro- 
cesses, would do well to see the results arrived at by Messrs. 
Bourne, Mudd, and others, at the Society’s Exhibition this year. It 
has been said that a photographer should be able to produce pic- 
tures by any process; but to that idea I do not subscribe, as I think 
to command success, having satisfied yourself that the particular 
process you are about to follow will give good results, you should 
follow that process and no other: do not be led away by the pro- 
mised results of others. 

From what has come under my own observation the dry pro- 
cesses are much used by amateurs, as gentlemen may see by speci- 
mens which I submit for their inspection as amateur productions ; 
and I do not wonder at it, as a process which admits of being 
followed at leisure, and is so readily available when an opportunity 
arrives, is essentially the amateur’s boon—it is the greatest incen- 
tive to follow the pursuit. I for one think that there would not be 
one-half the amateur photographers if it were not for the dry 
processes. I doubt not but some manufacturers of photographic 
apparatus will bear me out in this assertion. 

I cannot finish these remarks without drawing the attention of 
amateurs, who may regret the want of time, to how much may be 
done for about four months in the year in early morning; much time 
may be got for practising; and from May to August operations may 
well be commenced by five o’clock in the morning—indeed, in or 
near London, it is much the best time, as the atmosphere is then 
much clearer than in the middle of the day. Cleanliness is most 
important: using, as we do, vessels and apparatus at intervals, one 


is apt to forget what was last in them, and I would advise making | develop a picture 


sure by well washing before using. Never make shift with com- 
mon in place of distilled water for developers, nor use stale solu- 
tions, &. : ; : j 
This subject admits of a great deal being said upon it; andifa 
discussion may ensue, the offer of these few remarks will give me 
greater pleasure than I anticipated. 
aac eens Se 


ON VARIOUS KINDS OF GLASS, WITH REFERENCE TO 
THEIR APPLICATION TO PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 


By J. A. Forrest. 
(Concluded from page 113.) 


By far the most important branch in glass making, in connection 
with photography, is that of sheet glass. It is blown into the 
form of elongated cylinders, which are split and unrolled into flat 
rectangular sheets, the rounded ends being previously cut off. 
Having already described the process of crown glass making in a 
technical manner, I will not task the general reader with any 
further description of a similar kind, but at once proceed to give 
the component parts of glass, and show their bearing in the uses 
of photography. f E 3 

The ordinary sand used in glass making contains traces of iron, 
which gives a green tint to the glass. To correct this evil the 
manufacturer uses small portions of manganese and arsenic; but 
for photographic purposes, especially for roof glass, the introduc- 
tion of these articles are ruinous—the former becoming, through 
exposure to the light, of a strong pink colour, and the latter a 
yellow, both thoroughly opposed to the transmission of actinic 
rays. A blue tint of a slight degree favours the transmission of 
the chemical ray, and, as far as my experience goes, a glass so pre- 
pared with cobalt is perfectly permanent. I judge from pieces that 
have been exposed for centuries in cathedral windows, and have 
always found the exposed and unexposed pieces to be exactly 
similar in tint. There is another advantage in the use of blue 
tinted glass: it allows the sitter to be posed in a strong light 
without his feeling the light irksome to his eyes. é 

The following is a selection of the mixtures of glass now in 
use :— 


CROWN GLASS. 
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SHEET GLASS. 
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When sheet glass is made especially for patent plate the mixture 
is usually— 


Silica (sand, 73° 
iPotashmeceess 66 
Soda ecaccsse 10° 
Lead Oxide 6:4 
ALUM Gas micssacscanseaucetbeee as GNGEe (a aalawaiet pleats se avis 
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Sheet glass, manufactured for patent plate, is first reflattened, 
then obscured, and afterwards smoothed, preparatory to being 
placed upon the benches for the polishing of the same. The glass 
must lose its fire skin, and consequently becomes porous; 
hence it should be kept in a dry place, with white paper between 
each plate. Neveruse printed matter for this purpose, for the im- 
pression is almost certain to appear on developing the plate when 
sensitised and exposed. To clean glass of this kind, take a piece 
of fustian and nail it upon a flat piece of wood as tightly as possible, 
saturating its surface with rouge and water, and rubbing the glass 
upon the same, taking care to wash it thoroughly. 

These observations hold good in reference also to purple plate 
and colourless patent plate, which undergo the same process. Too 
great care cannot be taken to see that it is perfectly dry after 
washing, otherwise the artificial lustre will be seriously injured. 
Purple sheet is made with manganese, and is used for glass posi- 
tives, giving a backing of an agreeable tone without the use of 
black varnish. Some experience is required to know how to 
upon this glass. It is much more extensively 
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used in the United States than in this country; and this is remark- 
able, seeing the facility and despatch that is gained by its use. 
Opal glass is admirably adapted for printing transparencies upon, 
and no doubt will be brought into great request by M. Joubert’s 
burnt-in process. 
Seal ae ae 

ON THE MEASUREMENT OF THE CHEMICAL ACTION 

OF THE SOLAR RAYS.* 

By Prorzessor H. E. Roscoz. 

(Concluded from page 97.) 


THE method by which the measurement of the chemical action of 
the solar rays is determined is, to allow a very small but known 
portion of direct solar light to fall upon the instrument through a 
little hole in a metal plate placed in the shutter that darkens the 
room. The sun’s rays are reflected by a heliostat, the mirror of which 
moves with the sun, so that the reflected ray always remains the 
same. ‘The sun’s rays, thus reflected by the mirror, are allowed to 
fall upon the instrument, and combination of the gases takes place. 

Some observations were made on the 15th Sept., 1858, during a 
cloudless sky, the direct sunlight being affected only by its passage 
through the atmosphere. They were begun at nine minutes past 
seven in the morning. When the sun’s distance from the zenith 
was 76°30', the action observed in one minute was 1°52. From 
that time it kept on increasing, until at fourteen minutes past nine, 
the last minute of observation, in consequence of the appearance of 
clouds in the sky, the action observed was 18°51, thirteen times 
greater than at nine minutes past seven. The sun’s zenith distance 
had become less, his height above the horizon was greater, and the 
chemical action of the solar rays had increased, which is to be en- 
tirely attributed to the fact, that the solar light in passing through 
the atmosphere is to a certain extent extinguished, absorbed, lost 
as light. Therefore the thicker the column of air through which 
the light has to pass, the greater the absorption or loss of light 
must be. When the sun is low in the heavens, the length of the 
column of air through which the rays have to pass is greater than 
when the sun is on the meridian. ‘This, then, is the sole cause of 
the rise in the chemical action. The morning and evening shadows 
are not so intense as those of noon-day. We cannot put the 
instrument into the sun’s light, for then it would explode; we must 
therefore calculate the ratio between the little hole in the shutter 
and full light. 

When we know the amount of action the sun produces at a 
given height it is possible to calculate the action it would give at 
any other height, if we know the latitude of the place. The 
amount of chemical action effected at the earth’s surface on a 
cloudless day by the direct solar rays depends solely upon the 
sun’s zenith distance, and upon the thickness of the column of air 
through which the rays have to pass. 

Now, if we know the law which regulates the absorption of the 
sun’s rays in the atmosphere, we can calculate what the amount 
would be, supposing the sun’s rays arrived at the earth perpendicu- 
larly through the air. We find that the loss is about two-thirds ; 
we really receive only one-third. If the sun’s rays were not weak- 
ened by their passage through the atmosphere they would produce 
an illumination represented by 318 degrees of light; or they would 
effect a combination, in one minute, on a surface upon which they 
fell perpendicularly, of a column of hydrochloric acid 35:3 metresin 
height. The sun’s rays having passed perpendicularly through the 
atmosphere to the sea level, effect an action of only 14-4 light 
metres, or nearly two-thirds of their chemical activity is lost by 
dispersion and extinction in the atmosphere. 

From these, and many other interesting results, we may calculate 
the amount of chemical action which the sun’s direct rays produce 
at any place, when we know the latitude and the thickness of the 
air through which the sun’s rays pass. The activity increases as 
we approach the equatorial regions. The mode of measurement 
described is not one that can be universally adopted. The instru- 
ment is too complicated for every day use. In the hands of an 
experienced person, this photometer is a valuable instrument; but 
it requires special treatment during at least a week before it is fit 
to be used, and even then a moment’s inattention may spoil it; and 
when it is to be used in the morning, the instrument requires con- 
stant watching and attention during the whole of the previous night. 

At present we know of no easy and, at the same time, accurate 
mode of measuring the action of light. Much time and labour have 
already been expended by the inventors of this apparatus in en- 
deavouring to prepare an accurate instrument that shall be capable 
of being used with facility, and it is to be hoped that. their efforis 
will be crowned with success. 

* Condensed from a Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, on the 2nd March. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT SALFORD: 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


WE are glad to find here another instance of the gradual way in 
which our favourite science is taking its place among the arts 
called fine. The Committee of the Peel Park Museum, in making 
arrangements for their annual summer exhibition, to which Her 
Majesty is a contributor, determined to devote the wall space of 
one room to the display of photographs, the produce of local pho- 
tographers—all pictures to be untouched. This is a move in the 
right direction, and an exposition is secured of pure photography, 
without instituting undue comparison with the works of continen- 
tal or other distant artists, a comparison which, however, many of 
the works exhibited would well sustain. But the Committee have 
gone further and done still better than this, they have secured the 
willing services of the Manchester Society, whose exhibition com- 
mittee have undertaken the superintendence of this part of the 
exhibition, and have discharged their duties in a way which we 
are sure will give general satisfaction. 

The centre of a room in the new wing of the Museum is occu- 
pied by a bedstead of silver, of valuable but barbarous workman- 
ship, which, from being the chattel of some eastern potentate, has 
become the property of Her Majesty, who lends it to this exhibi- 
tion. Its cumbrous velvet canopy deprives us of some light, but not 
to any serious extent: There is also beneath its canopy the cradle 
made in 1814 for the expected deliverer of Israel, of whom the 
credulous followers of Mrs. Southcote were in eager expectation. 

We feel ourselves in some difficulty in treating of this exhibition: 
the display is so uniformly good, so neatly arranged, and the sub- 
jects so varied, as to preclude our using almost any other than 
words of admiration. 

There is as yet no catalogue printed, and we have taken the 
trouble to make one for ourselves; and when we find in it some 
thirteen pictures by Mr. Mudd, the same number each by Mr. 
Wardley, Mr. Mabley, and Mr. Higgins, and a dozen from Mr. 
Mann, the zealous Secretary of the Manchester Society ; when we 
find Messrs. Sidebotham, Compton, and Thorpe sending more than 
a score, and mention that our friend Mr. Young has contributed a 
frame containing twenty exquisite stereoscopic subjects, we have 
almost said sufficient to convince our readers of the excellence of 
the exhibition, though some of them may think the number (about 
200) rather small. Nevertheless we would wish to remark upon 
some of them. 

Mr. Wardley’s West Door of Manchester Cathedral is a fine bit of 
work, and his view of that smoky city from Blackfriars’ Bridge 
positively recals many pleasant memories of more sunny climes. 

Mr. Archer should confine himself to one branch to ensure guc- 
cess: he shows three pictures, each by a different process, of 
which the Fothergill (Hopwood Mill) is the best. 

Mr. Petschler seems to be a persevering operator: his Worsley 
Hall deserves commendation; it is much superior to that by J. W. 
Thompson, who falls short in the arrangement of hig subject and 
exposure of his plates. 

Mr. Sidebotham sends some beautiful specimens: one would be 
surprised if it were otherwise. His Wheat Field and Ancient Bridge 
at Strines are highly suggestive pictures, and show careful develop- 
ment and printing. 

Mr. Compton and Mr. Thorp seem to have been labouring at 
pretty nearly the same subjects, and Kenilworth is the best with 
both of them. 

Mr. Mudd’s pictures are all gems in their way. There is a capi- 
tal print of his prize picture, Coniston Falls (the medal itself ought 
to be suspended from it); and, as a complete contrast, take his 
Lincoln Cathedral from the West, a perfect piece of architectural 
photography, not, we think, to be beaten by anything we have 
seen. Mr. Mudd’s Bridge at Yewdale, and Yard at Messrs. Rothwell’s 
Works at Bolton, and his Old Mill at Dunham, show how artistically 
very diverse themes may be treated by the same operator. 

The Society’s Secretary contributes some small but interesting 
pictures, collodio-albumen, as are all we hayenamed. His Shipping 
at Runcorn, with pure untouched skies, are very neat, and he sendg 
one copy of an engraving, Crossing the Ford, which is a capital one, 
and the only representative of the oxymel process. 

Mr. Bennett Lowe sends two good Fothergill pictures, one of 
which is admired much—A Farm in Shropshire. The hard outlines 
of the distant hill is objectionable, but perhaps unavoidable. 
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Mr. Higgins has been very successful with Fountains Abbey and 
Lincoln Cathedral, and one of his pictures would be really to be 
coveted but for an over-exposure, which makes it more curious 
than correct. It represents a copse, with an old bridge, the distant 
foliage being singularly blanched. 

A number of pictures shown by W.D. C., show a great variety 
of subjects, chiefly Scottish, but are all very indifferently printed. 

Mr. Mabley of course is a large contributor, in both collodio- 
albumen and wet collodion. We must especially mention his dia- 
gram of machinery, drawn as well as photographed by himself: 
his Glastonbury Abbey, Barrington Court, and Llandudno, the one 
showing a general view of the town and bay. We fear, however, 
that Mr. Mabley has not quite done himself justice in his choice of 
prints: most likely the short time allowed prevented this. 

Mr. Young should really try larger pictures now: his stereo- 
scopics are complete, well chosen, neatly executed, and altogether 
desirable acquisitions to a dealer in such matters. He seems to 
have considerable rambling propensities, for he shows views of 
Chester, North Wales, Dovedale, Scotland, Yorkshire, and, nearer 
home, Hoar Frost at Cheetham Hill. We wonder if his fellow- 
worker, Mr. Parry, was with him much in these; if so, why he does 
not exhibit we cannot imagine, as anything from him must cer- 
tainly be good. 

We miss contributions from many others who we know produce 
good pictures in this branch, both on glass and paper, and we 
regret their shortcomings very much. The windows of this room 
would have afforded ample and fit space for the exhibition of 
transparencies. i 

I. Davies, of St. Ann’s Square, sends some good pictures in col- 
lodio-albumen. We believe we must take Rostherne Church to be a 
type of his style, and it might certainly be improved on; accord- 
ingly in Dead Game and the View in Yewdale we trace a following 
of the master hand of Mr. Mudd. 

One picture, A View on the Irwell, by A. F. Smith, makes us long 
for a sight of other productions by him. 

Mr. Brothers is a large contributor, chiefly of portraits and copies 
ofengravings. He has, however, a picture of Manchester Kachange, 
which is very good, and may go along with Mudd’s Royal Injir- 
mary. The lines in this plate will bear accurate testing for correct 
drawing we were going to say, but that can hardly be said, though 
it expresses what we mean. We recommend the use of paper 
more highly albumenised for untouched portraits than this gentle- 
man uses; it throws up the half-tone much better. He has suc- 
ceeded well with ivory miniatures, as two excellent specimens 
attest. His copies of engravings and pictures are generally good. 
He exhibits portraits in water colours and oil: these are on a screen 
in another room, not to infringe the rule so rigidly exacted as to the 
subjects being untouched. 

The London School of Photography, who have a branch in Man- 
chester, send eighteen small vignettes and portraits, which for 
cheap work are as good as any which have come under our notice. 

There are no glass pictures or negatives in the exhibition. 

We come now to notice the contributions of some members of 
the Chorlton Society. This society is but a young one, but some 
of its members are old amateurs: if they all produced pictures like 
those of Agecroft Bridge, by Mr. Hooper, by the turpentine waxed- 
paper process, we would not complain at all. Mr. Chadwick's 
copy of Sir T. Lauder’s picture of Christ Teaching Humility is not 
badly executed as regards the negative, but we think a better 
print might have been shown. We cannot say much in favour of 
Messrs. Adin and Davies’ (of Warrington) productions, under ex- 
posure marks the former, and very defective composition the latter, 
as well as very indifferent toning. Mr. Davies works with collodio- 
albumen. One of his pictures, being a View of Great Ormshead, should 
be called “Topsy Turvey;” for we are told, and it is really not a bad 
joke, that it puzzled all the Committee as to which was “ this side 
up,” and it was settled by finding in a corner some persons reclin- 
ing; but the man who has framed the plate since (and the frames are 
nearly all provided by the Museum Committee) has actually placed 
it on its side, and the aforesaid persons may now be seen reposing 
comfortably (?) heads downwards,—at least it was so when we sawit. 
But we are sadly exceeding our present limits, and must wind up 
by saying that we are informed that the opening soirée, on the 23rd, 
given by the Mayor, was quite a success: we were not, however, 
honoured with an invitation, nor with tickets to the private view, 
which extended over the rest of the week, at which we are rather 
disappointed. No doubt during the current week, the date of the 
Manchester Judi circenses, which take place within rifle range of 
this exhibition, will be visited by thousands. Without wishing 
to disparage our national sports we cannot help saying they will 


here find a more rational, a more instructive exhibition, even if 
they confine themselves, as we are compelled to do, to this particular 
department; but we are sure they will not venture to gainsay our 
opinion on this subject when they ramble through the other 
galleries of the building where so many valuable specimens of 
paintings, of art and manufactures, modern and ancient, Kuro- 
pean and Asiatic, and such fine examples of natural history in its 
various branches, are deposited. = 


Mleetings of Societies. 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tar usual monthly meeting of the above Society was held at the Lecture 
Hall, Walworth, on Friday, the 18th ult.,—W. Ackland, Hsq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed, 
donations to the folio were acknowledged from Mr. Wall and Mr. Ackland, 
for which the usual votes of thanks were awarded. 

Mr. Ackland, Mr. W. Clarke, and Mr. Hannaford, desired their names 
to be inserted in the list of members forming the Exchange Club. 

The Rev. F. F. Sratuam, B.A., F.G.S., President, then read his promised 
paper roa Application of Photography to Scientific Pursuits. [See 
page 159. F 

After the reading of the paper, 

Mr. Waxz said he had listened to their excellent President’s very com- 
prehensive paper with much pleasure, but really had no remarks to make 
about it. There was, it seemed to him, nothing to hang a doubt upon, 
nothing to deny, nothing to dispute, only something to admire. He had 
listened to it as he might have listened to some enthusiastic and eloquent 
friend praising the virtues and accomplishments of his mistress, with 
this exception, namely, that he did not feel the slightest throb of jealousy 
during the whole process. 

Mr. Hanxarorp thought their President had so fully treated the sub- 
ject that very little remained to be said. Some of the specimens brought 
down in illustration of the geological section of this paper forcibly 
recalled the characteristics of certain scenes in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and reminded him also that there was evidence to prove that the rock 
basing alluded to were not all attributable to natural causes, but in at 
least many instances were, he thought, Druidical remains, formed upon 
the highest point of certain localities with a view to receiving the rain 
water used in some of their religious ceremonies. There was this differ- 
ence between the natural and artificial basins to be observed, viz., that 
while the latter were provided with channels or lips, always occurring in 
certain positions, the former were not, which, if their formation was due 
to natural causes, would, he thought, be the case. 

Mr. Leaxn, referring to the importance of photography to the geologi- 
cal student, said he thought a good photographer, acting under the per- 
sonal superintendence of some able geologist, might do much to extend 
the great popularity of geology as a science. 

Mr. Srarnam in reply, said he was conscious of not having done full 
justice to his very prolific subject, for to describe the possible, probable, 
and already adopted applications of photography to scientific pursuits, 
required more time than he was able to devote to them. ‘The stereo- 
graphs of rock basins which had called forth Mr. Hannaford’s remarks 
were taken to illustrate a paper in which he intended to disprove the 
possibility of their artificial formation. Upon this subject, when micro- 
scopically examined, they gave much evidence. The lips or channels 
which Mr. Hannaford referred to were found in connexion with such 
basins as occupied a very exposed situation, and were formed by the me- 
chanical action of water, influenced by wind and assisted by the loosened 
particles of the disentegrated granite. He had hoped that some member 
would have enlarged upon the subject of photography in connexion 
with astronomy—referred to the coming eclipse, &c. 

The usual vote of thanks was enthusiastically awarded to Mr. Statham, 
whose kindly services and genial manners appear to have won him golden 
opinions from the members generally. 

Mr. Acxnanp having vacated the chair (which was then occupied by 
the President), said he was desirous of calling the attention of members 
to a matter connected with the Fothergill process, which might possibly 
prove of some little importance. He had been much annoyed by getting 
certain particular stains on his developed plates, which always occurred 
near the end on which the plate stood to drain. Having ascertained 
that this did not arise from the draining itself, he next noticed that the 
water (six drachms for a stereo plate) became but slightly milky when 
he used new collodion, and very much so when he used old. This led 
him to the conclusion that the new collodion, forming the most compact 
film, retained the free nitrate of silver more pertinaceously than the old, 
and that, consequently, the same amount of washing more completely 
freed the latter from the silver than the former. Bearing in mind that a 
weak solution of albumen is not readily coagulated by nitrate of silver, 
he thought it possible that all the free silver in the compact (or new collo- 
dion) film was not converted into the albuminate, thus originating the 
stains in question, which stains he did not meet with when using the more 
porous collodion. Mr. Ackland then detailed some further experiments, 
tending to conyince him more thoroughly of the accuracy of his con- 
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clusions; in the course of which he strongly recommended a strict habit 
of carefulness and cautious observation, by noting the temperature of 
the operating-room, chemicals, &c. ‘To ensure a shorter exposure and 
yet avoid the species of stains which he had described and exhibited, he 
had made the following slight modifications in the Fothergill process 
with the most satisfactory result : — 

Collodion —half new and half old—to be used within a week after the 
mixing. 

Sensitise and wash as usual. Then pour on the albumen and immerse 
before washing in a solution of common salt. Lastly, wash thoroughly. 
The importance of decreasing the time of exposure without obtaining 
the stains which so annoyed most operators, and which, up to the presen 
time, remained unexplained, would, he hoped, justify the time he had 
occupied in making this communication. In conclusion, he much re- 
gretted that Mr. Howard, in whose opinion he had much faith, as in 
that of a practical and thoroughly successful operator, was not preser 
to aid the discussion. 

The Srcrerary greatly regretted that this, their excellent Treasurer’s 
first time of absence, was occasioned by ill health. 

The Prestpent thought Mr. Ackland’s remarks were of great practical 
value, and called upon the members to award the usual vote of thanks, 
which they did with much warmth. 

Mr. Hannarorp said the stains attributed to the albumen might arise 
from using it in a too dilute state. A large quantity of ammonia migh 
naturally enough be supposed to throw down the nitrate of silver as the 
oxide, but in practice this was not found to be the case ; and Mr. Howard, 
one of the most uniformly successful of operators in the Fothergill pro- 
cess, used a very large proportion of this ammonia. [Mr. Ackland had 
previously stated that he used ammonia in the preparation of his albumen. 
The use of chloride of sodium would, of course, be advantageous in adding 
to the keeping properties of the plates. Acetate of soda would give 
greater intensity, and might be employed, with some sorts of collodion, 
with excellent effect. 

The discussion was then continued by Messrs. T. Clarke, G. W. Simpson, 
Leake, jun,, Ackland, and Hannaford; in the course of which the latter 
gentleman said the Fothergill process was, in his opinion, not adapted 
for large plates. 

Mr. Acxuanp described some few experiments he had made with large 
plates, and thought this arose from manipulatory difticulties which were 
surmountable, and not to any defect inherent in the process. He thought 
at least a minute necessary to dilute the albumen. 

Mr. Hannarorp advised washing under the tap. 

Mr. Acxuanp would not recommend a lengthened washing, which ma- 
terially increased the time of exposure. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Luan read the following — 


PHOTOGRAPHIC JOTTINGS. No. 6. 


T have this evening to call your attention to a modification of the tent 
I exhibited at an early meeting of the Society, and also to a travelling 
case, constructed to carry all the apparatus, &c., required for a day’s out- 
door photography. 

The tent consists primarily of a shallow box or tray, about twelve 
inches wide, two deep, and twenty-two inches in length, the lid forming 
the top of the tent. Round three sides of these the covering of black 
and yellow calico is secured, the fourth being covered by a curtain of 
the same material, sufficiently large to wrap round the operator and ex- 
clude light. The top is supported by two light iron rods, which keep 
the covering ina state of tension, thus ensuring perfectrigidity. Infront 
of the tent a portion of the black covering is removed, and yellow substi- 
tuted, to admit sufficient light for convenient working. A gutta-percha 
tray, with a flexible tube attached, carries off the waste water, and the 
whole is supported by a tripod stand of a height to suit the operator. 
When not in use, the covering folds into the box, of the dimensions above 
given, which may be carried by the handle attached to its side. The 
weight is about four and a-half pounds, 

The travelling case is constructed of mahogany, and contains spaces 
properly fitted for the camera, bath, chemicals, plates, and all the various 
paraphernalia requisite for a day’s out-door photography. The size of 
this box is about eleven inches high, eleven wide, and six inches thick. 
I think this will be found to be a useful piece of apparatus, as the ope- 
rator will be able, on looking over his box, to tell at a glance if anything 
is missing. Messrs. Squire and Co. have at my request undertaken the 
manufacture of this apparatus, and to them I must refer those gentlemen 
present who have been inquiring where it might be procured. 


A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Leake. 

The Presipenr thought Mr. Leake’s apparatus very ingeniously con- 
trived, and singularly portable. 

A similar opinion was expressed by all the members present. 

Mr. Acxianp exhibited a camera (Powell’s) with certain recent im- 
provements and increased accommodation for the dark slides, which met 
with much approbation. 

The Preswenr said, hearing that it was the wish of the Committee 
that their first anniversary meeting in June next should be of a more 
than usually pleasant and social character, he should be glad to meet the 
members at his own residence upon that occasion. 

The Secrerary warmly thanked their President for the kindly feelings 
expressed in his present very generous invitation, and in his past services, 


but could not consent to avail himself of an offer entailing upon that 
entleman expenses which it would be scarcely fair to permit him to incur. 
Mr. N. E. Freon rose to support the Secretary, and to thank their 
respected President for his great kindness. 
It was then arranged that at their next meeting the members be 
invited to a soirée, to be held at St. Peter’s School Rooms, near the church 
gate of St. Peter’s, Walworth. 


NOTICH TO THE MEMBERS AND COMMITTEE. 
Upon the occasion above referred to, refreshments of a simple description, 
music, stereoscopes, microscopes, &c., will be provided. Mr. T. Clarke 
has also promised to exhibit in the lanthorn a series of photographic 
slides, and it is hoped that various other objects of interest and curiosity 
will be exhibited by the members and their friends, all of whom are 
specially invited to attend upon this occasion. The annual report will 
be read a little before the usual hour of meeting, and the election of 
officers and uew members duly proceeded with immediately afterwards. 
The Sccretary has received the names and addresses of several gentlemen 
desirous of joining the Society, and will be glad to increase the list. All 
communications may be addressed to him at No. 90, Cannon Street 
West, City. ‘The members of Committee will hold an additional mecting 
on the Wednesday previous to the usual evening appointed for com- 
mittee mectings, and make the necessary arrangements, &c. 
ALFRED H. WALL, Hon. Sec. 
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BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue twenty-fourth ordinary meeting of this Society was held on Monday, 
the 2ist ult., at the Golf Club House, Blackheath Hill,—the President, 
Charles Heisch, F.C.S., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, the 
President made known to members a plan which was being agitated for 
holding a soirée during the present season, jointly with other societies in 
the neighbourhood, 

Tt was moved by Mr. South, and seconded by Mr. John Harding,— 
“That this Society join the Greenwich Natural History Society and the 
West Kent Microscopical Society in a soirée, to be held at some conve- 
nient time and place during the present season.” 

Tt was moved by Mr. Glaisher, seconded by Mr. Spurrell,—' That this 
Society bear one-third of the expense of such sovrée.” 

“That the President, two Secretaries, and Messrs. H. Terrel and Wood, 
be appointed a committee to meet that of the other Societies.” 

Tt was then resolved unanimously,—“ That a gold medal be offered to 
the Golf Club, as a recognition of their kindness to the Blackheath 
Photographic Socicty in allowing the meetings of the Society to be held 
at their rooms; such medal to be considered as a prize medal, to be held 
under regulations to be laid down by the Golf Club.” The Secretary to 
procure patterns and estimates, to be placed before the Society at its next 
mecting. 

The Prustpent then called upon Mr. ¥. R. Wheeler, who proceeded to 
read a paper On the Solar Spectrum in its Relation to Photography. |See 

age 162. 
: At the Ta aon of Mr. Wheeler’s paper, the President described the 
mode in which paper was prepared for photometric purposes, explaining 
the difficulty which attended it, and the precaution necessary. 

‘A vote of thanks was cordially tendered to Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Metuvisu then exhibited some photographs of Rome, also a par- 
ticularly interesting series of stereoscopic Sicilian views, lately photo- 
graphed by Mr. Napper. __ 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

\ 


The following, read at the April meeting, has been circulated amongst 
the members :— : 
THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tux Council of the Blackheath Photographic Society, in presenting to its members their 
Third Annual Report, cannot but congratulate them upon its present position and 
future prospects. ; i 

Hstablished three years ago by about seyen members, the Society has now increased 
to forty-two ; and the treasurer’s account shows a balance of not less than £43 lis. 7d. 
in favour of the Society. 5 

Its prosperous financial condition is to be attributed in no small degree to the 
courtesy of the Golf Club, at whose rooms the Society's meetings have been held during 
the past year. The Council beg to tender their best thanks to the officers of the Club 
for their continued kindness. . 

During the session 1859-60 the Society's meetings have been numerously attended, 
and the following list of papers read before it testifies to the zeal and energy of its 
members. The Council take the opportunity of here acknowledging the kindness of the 
press in all that relates to the publication of their transactions, referring especially to 
the Photographic Journal, Tue Brisk JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, the Photographic 
News, and the South London Journal. 


PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY UP TO THE PRESENT PERIOD OF THE SESSION. 


“On the Application of Photography to Investigations in Terrestial Magnetism and 
Meteorology, as practised at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich." (Concluded.) 

By the President. : f . 

‘© 4 Paper on Van Monckhoven’s Cellulose Process, as investigated and practised by 
T. R. Wheeler.”’ i 

«A Paper upon Positive Printing.” By A. J. Melhuish. | 

«On the Employment of the Salts of Magnesium as Iodisers.” 

«The Pistolgraph and its Use.” By T. Skaife. 

‘The Method employed at the Royal Observatory for registering by Photography the 
Diurnal Variations in the wet and dry bulb Thermometer.’ By the President. 
«Qn the Reproduction of Engravings, Prints, Ordinary Writing; or Letter-Press on 

Prepared Papers by Contact in the Dark.” By Chas. J, Busk. 


By Charles Heisch. 
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A review of the subjects touched upon testifies that the appeal made to members by 
the Council in their last report has been well responded to; but they would earnestly 
reiterate that appeal for original matter to be brought forward at the Society’s monthly 
meetings, feeling persuaded that their success will be promoted from this, rather than 
from any other source. 

The Council cannot point to any very striking contributions to the practice of photo- 
graphy during the past x. The nature and composition of the photographie image— 
ion of high interest to the photographer—is still occupying the attention of 
; The experiments recently made by J. Spiller, of the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, published in the Philosophical Magazine for March, 1860, tend rather to 
confirm the conclusion of MM. Davanne and Girard that the image consists of a mixture 
of metallic silver with unchanged chloride, and are so far opposed to the views of 
Messrs. Maskalyne, Hardwick, Hadow, and Llewellyn. 

The alkaline gold toning processes are still receiving considerable attention, each 
modification having its particular advocate. The method, generally, bids fair to be a 
great improvement upon the old process. 

,_ Zhe prints exhibited by M. Joubert, said to be from ordinary negatives, with printer's 
ink, are superior to any ink pictures yet produced ; but, as his process is still a secret, 
the Council can offer no opinion as to its practical application. 

Cognate to the subject of photography are the experiments of MM. Bunsen and 
Roscoe, lately detailed before the Royal Society, which will be read with great interest 
by every photographer. 

An attempt has likewise been made to employ cotton dissolved in oxide of cupram- 
monium instead of collodion, recommended by Van Monckhoven as immeasurably 
cheaper and, in some respects, more uniform in its composition than collodion. The 
process would appear to merit further trial. 

Since the pub ion of the last report the Council have the pain of recording the 
decease of two of the Society’s members—Mr. Hughes, of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich ; 
and Mr. Howe, of Dartmouth Row—the latter a practical photographer. It may not be 
superfluous here to note the loss the scientific community has sustained in the death of 
Mr. Andrew Ross, the optician, of Featherstone Buildings. 

The Council have considered it expedient, during the course of the present session, to 
present to members of the Society a print, from a negative kindly lent by Mr. Glaisher 
for publication ; and it is their intention, as far as the funds of the Society will permit, 
to follow that issue by one or more during the ensuing year, as may be determined by 
a committee appointed by the Council for that purpose. 

In conclusion, the Council congratulate the members upon the high perfection to 
which photography has arrived in its numerous practical applications, not less than 
upon the prosperity of the Society itself, —pressing upon them the necessity of research 
and original experiment, as the true means by which advancement is to be hoped for ; 
and feeling satistied that what is added to the general store of facts, not only promotes 
the character of the source from which it emanates, but becomes the property of 
mankind for ever. 
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BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tum monthly meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday evening, the 
29th ult. Mr. Harness, one of the vice-presidents, occupied the chair, 

Mr. Sutton, of Jersey, was to have been present for the purpose of 
reading a paper on Panoramic Photography. From some cause, however, 
he did not make his appearance. Much disappointment was expressed 
by the members at this, as no provision had been made for having 
another paper read; and the Secretary was requested to ascertain why 
the engagement had not been kept. 
The only business transacted was the election of Mr. H. P. Robinson 
and Mr. Keene, of Leamington, as members of the Society. 

Mr. Roxixson, who was present, exhibited (in an unfinished state) one 
of the composition pictures for which he is becoming famous in the pho- 
tographic world. 
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quractical Instructions on Coloring Ahatographs. 
bY 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VII. (Continued.) 
SHADOWS. 

(See Maxims 42, 43, 44, 37, 88, 54, 63.) 
Now work upon the half shadows* with a thin mixture of Vene- 
tian red and Chinese white, your object being to destroy the cold- 
ness of the photographic hue and assist in converting it into a 
warm greyish tone. 
A few delicate touches of pure vermillion (thinly applied) may 
be next used in the shadows, and a little madder carmine + may be 
combined with it for the more intense darks, over which may also 
be worked a mixture of madder carmine with Indian yellow and 
Indian red, until the blackness gives place to a warm transparent 
effect, which, if these colours be judiciously used, will soon be 
apparent. Still, remember what I have so constantly urged, viz., 
don't hurry. If any shadows require defining more strongly, use 
for the purpose madder-brown: those which are called “ cast- 
shadows,”t and which will be found upon the shadow side or be- 
neath projecting features or surfaces, will be sure to require 
strengthening in parts with this pigment. 

THE EYE. 
(See Maxim below 45.) 
Put in the pupil of the eye with indigo, or indigo mixed with a 
little lake and sepia; the iris with cobalt, outlined with a little 
cobalt and indigo; touch in the reflected light with cobalt and 
Chinese white ;§ strengthen the markings of the lower eyelid with 
Indian red or madder brown (the latter if the photograph be 
faintly printed); and touch in the lash with “ warm sepia:” this 
* The half shadows will be found between the lighter half-tones and the shadows, 
uniting harmoniously the first with the last. 
+ In the list of pigments given in a former chapter this colour was forgotten. 


~ Shadows which are cast by projecting surfaces. 
§ Supposing the eye to be blue. 


latter colour may be also used for the eyebrows. The edge of the 
upper eyelid must be warmer and less dark where nearest the 
nose. Soften the edges of the shadows at the corners of the eye 
and under the lower eyelid by hatching and stippling upon them 
with cobalt and light red. Work into the socket of the eye a faint, 
delicate lilac tint with a little madder pink and cobalt. Take a 
little cobalt over the white portion of the eye, and work some of the 
same between its corner and the nose. Put a few touches of ver- 
milion and madder pink into the corner of the eye nearest the nose. 


THE CHEEK AND LIPS. 

For the lips and cheek a colour is made by mixing vermilion 
and madder pink, using most of the one or the other pigment ac- 
cording to the requirement of your model. For the complexion 
you are now painting, or supposed to be painting, use rather more 
vermilion than pink. Hatch and stipple the colour into the cheek 
with patient care, and with faint and oft-repeated touclies, preserving 
the purity of the colour, and avoiding every appearance of an arti- 
ficial effect by softening and diffusing the pink into the greys 
around. This done, colour the lips with the same, using a little 
lake and vermilion for the upper or shadowed lip, softening the 
edge of the lower lip with great care, and preserving the high 
lights, half and reflected lights, toning down the colour as it re- 
cedes from the light, but at the same time securing a fresh, bright, 
moist appearance. Owing to the light’s chemical “ effect dejective ” 
the lips are almost invariably too dark, and the high light too large, 
as I explained when speaking of the treatment to be adopted for 
polished bodies. For this reason rather more vermilion may be 
used for the lips than the cheek; and sometimes it will be neces- 
sary to prepare the lips for colouring, by working upon them with 
thin washes of Chinese white, slightly warmed with a little vermi- 
lion; upon which, before proceeding with the colour, it may be as 
well to use the burnisher, but do not do so until the colour is per- 
fectly dry. If the white is put on too thick it will work up and 
spoil your colour. In applying the colour over the white use that 
recommended for the cheeks, and having less vermilion. The 
division of the lips and the darker touches may be given with a 
little lake and burnt sienna. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Wax, Esq., 11, Tus Terrace, Wanworrs. 


G. P.—I am glad you find the papers so useful.—One of my most earnest and sincere 
friends and a very able teacher.—See report in the present number. Shall be glad to 
meet you.—The background contains too many straight lines. Beauty is the soul of art, 
and curved being always acknowledged to be more beautiful than either horizontal, per- 
pendicular, or oblique lines, it follows that your picture lacks an element of success, 
when there is no reason in the world why it should doso. If straight lines are necessary, 
let them be soft and indefinite—not abrupt and bard. In arranging accessories acquire 
a custom of tracing an imaginary outline which shall bound and unite every object ; and 
if this outline is a graceful one, and otherwise consistent with the rules of composition, 
you may be sure that its subtle influence will make itself felt even in the minds of those 
who are unable to detect its actual existence. Nothing is more essential to all who would 
produce pictures—whether by pencil, brush, or camera—than a knowledge of the laws 
governing artistic composition. See reply, in the last number, to ‘A. S.” The case you 
describe is that of ‘a blind and rash barbarity, which rejects what is most beautiful, and 
seems with an audacious insolence to despise an art of which it is wholly ignorant.” 

A PRoTHER IN ARMs.—Hope you pay more attention to your drill than you have 
done to my instructions. All I can say to you is—“ Atten-s1on!” “ Right-about-Pace 2?" 
“ Quick-Mar-R-R-cH!” “ Hatt!" and being ‘fas you were,” begin again, but this time 
at the beginning you must stay longer in my crypt before you can claim your “ firgt- 
class ticket” up stairs. I am afraid you are one of our self promoted comrades who, 
having passed one day in the crypt, one in the yard, and the third in the hall, applied for 
@ corporal's chain and—somehow—gotit. Those who enlist with the volunteer colourists 
don’t “ go-a-head” in that style. 

A Laby.—The flesh is too chalky ; the greys too uniformly cold, or too decidedly blue. 
The pinky colour in the cheek is too pure and peach-like in hue for the sallow complexion : 
it is unnatural and inharmonious—work a little venetian red and indian yellow over it. 
The greys, half-tones, shadows, &c., must all harmonise with the general appearance of 
the complexion, or the effect will be strikingly untruthful. 

M, J.—See reply to “ A Lady,” and remember that the reflections should blend tenderly 
into the shadows, and, unless the object from which the light comes is visible to decide 
the colour, keep them warm. 

AN ARTIST WHOSE WORKS HAVE BEEN HUNG ON THE LinE.— You might be a 
Jaundress whose “ washing” was hung on the line, from the style in which you speak of 
art. If Z thought photographic colouring that which you term it, I might adopt your 
advice ; but the study of colour may be pursued forits own sweet Sake with as much 
advantage to me in connection with photographic colouring, as painting and drawing 
(according to your own admission) have been to you. You may be very sincere in your 
remarks, and, believe me, I do not appreciate the motive which dictated them the less 
from being of an entirely opposite opinion, 


ha + 
Foreign Correspondence. 
' Paris, May 26, 1860. 
For the worthy inauguration of this correspondence, in which 
it is my intention to sum up from fortnight to fortnight 
the most important facts connected with photography in France, 
I should have liked to have some capital discovery to announce— 
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some sure method, for instance, of obtaining unalterable pictures, 
or the fixation of the natural colours, or aught less wonderful even. 
But, elas! I have no such tidings to communicate. Spring has in 
vain lavished her longest days—the sun in vain has shed his 
brightest beams—our experimentalists, if not idle, are at least mute. 
Not the smallest secret leaks through the bolted doors of their 
laboratories. The Photographic Society itself, which had expected 
some interesting experiments for the monthly meeting of Friday 
(the 18th instant), was obliged, in the absence of those who had 
promised, to defer its hopes for another month. During the ten 
years that I have driven the critical pen, I have remarked at 
different periods such moments of pause; but I must add that 
they have nearly always been followed by important discoveries. 
And, besides, our seekers have already found enough to be entitled 
to occasional repose without hearing themselves accused of slug- 
gishness. Well, then, there is nothing new in the form of process ; 
but so far as production is concerned, the activity of the little 
photographic world, living in the midst of the great Parisian city, 
—a working tribe that nothing distracts or arrests,—dhat is any- 
thing but flagging. Our artists are profiting largely from the 
favour accorded to their works by the public; and they do right. 
very day they offer to the eager but capricious crowd of 
amateurs numerous and attractive productions. At present there 
is not a printseller of any importance who does not exhibit in his 
windows from day to day a certain number of photographic 
pictures, to say nothing of the opticians, and of those shops where 
the stereoscope reigns absolute. 

Shall I tell you what are the publications which more particu- 
larly attract the attention of the crowd, and which are to be met 
with everywhere? In the first place, I will mention the repro- 
ductions of paintings and drawings executed with so much 
industry and talent by your countryman, Mr. Bingham, who has, 
so to speak, monopolised this difficult application of photography. 
The list of them is long. First, there is a large portion of the 
pictures which figured in the last Exhibition; then the complete 
works of Meissonier, of Paul Delaroche—a real monument—and of 
Ary Scheffer, a religious epopée. Letter-press has been added 
to the last-mentioned work, which is the most important of the 
kind which photography has hitherto produced. Mr. Bingham has 
also reproduced a good number of paintings and designs by 
various authors, which appear every day in the windows of our 
publishers, attracting the passers-by, and holding them spell- 
bound. I must also mention the splendid collection in which 
Messrs. Bisson Brothers have brought together the principal 
views of the glaciers of the chain of Mont Blanc. These pictures 
have a boldness and a beauty of execution which fully justify their 
success. Lastly, I will speak of the Galerie des Célébrités Contem- 
poraines, an exhaustless series of card-portraits, invading even the 
stationers’ shops, and thence inundating the salons and also the 
boudoirs of Paris and the provinces. What I am saying is not by 
way of criticism; I do but state a fact. These little portraits 
are in general very cleverly executed by some of our best por- 
traitistes ; only, what is to be regretted, and what offers a singular 
idea of our French public, is, that this collection, commeneing with 
the Imperial family, and including our most eminent men in politics 
and in literature, in science and in art, finishes off with the erratic 
figure of Mademoiselle Rigolboche, one of the lowest actresses of 
one of the lowest theatres in Paris, whose sole title to renown is 
her impudent immodesty. I will add that this portrait is not the 
least sought after, and that it will certainly bring larger profits to 
the author and the publisher than will those of certain men who 
have spent their lives in the noblest labours of intelligence. O, 
tempora! O, mores! 'The vogue enjoyed here by card-portraits in 
general really passes belief. Several of our artists do nothing 
else, and their ateliers are besieged by the crowd. It is, in fact, 
quite a mania. At all the bookbinders and the stationers you ‘see 
richly-bound albums, with clasps, which are specially destined to 
receive these portraits & la mode. The most graceful gift that can 
be offered to a lady at present is one of these volumes, in which 
she can bring together all her friends, allotting to them such and 
such a page, according to the place occupied by them in her heart. 
One fashionable lady, in my circle of acquaintance, received three of 
these albums within two days: it is true that she has many friends. 

I cannot pass over in silence one very important fact, which will 
be of great advantage to photography. In all the ateliers which I 
have visited during the past fortnight, for the purpose of gathering 
information and news to communicate, I have found that the 
one theme of conversation and object of enthusiasm is Wood- 
ward’s solar camera. The constant answer to all my questions 
was a lengthened eulogy of the apparatus and of the advantages 


possessed by it. In fact, after having seen what it produces, one 
is obliged to acknowledge that the results are wonderful. During 
ten years I have witnessed the attempts made to amplify the pic- 
tures by means of various instruments, but nothing hitherto ob- 
tained is comparable to what is offered by the new solar camera. 
The first picture which Mr. Bingham presented to the French Pho- 
tographic Society, and which was the reproduction of a stereoscopic 
picture, was much admired; but since then much better and much 
larger ones have been produced. A few days ago I saw in the 
studio of Messrs. Mayer Brothers and Pierson, bust-portraits of the 
size of nature, and surpassing everything which photography has 
obtained up to the present time. My excellent and illustrious 
friend, M. Claudet, who was passing through Paris on that day, 
accompanied me in my visit, and, familiar as he has grown with 
the prodigies of our art, he was, like myself, wonder-struck.* 

I saw M. Pierson operate in my presence —he made three pic- 
tures upon iodine paper from the same cliché (17 centimétres by 21): 
the first in thirteen seconds, the second in seven, and the third in 
two seconds. In the development we recognised that the first was 
over-exposed, the second was better, the third was perfect. Count 
Aguado has also obtained some very fine results upon salted paper, 
which is much slower; but another amateur, whose name is 
equally well-known in the photographic world, has gone farther. 
He has reproduced full-length card-portraits with an amplification 
which reaches the proportions of nature. These pictures are 
nearly six feet high. ‘To attain this end he places on his screen 
three sheets of paper in juxta-position, and these, receiving at the 
same time the same impression, take in the subsequent baths ex- 
actly the same tint, and when well joined form but one and the 
same picture. In this manner full-length portraits of the natural 
size can be obtained, with the inconvenience of gigantic dishes 
and costly baths. For this kind of work amateurs and professional 
men have all adopted similar arrangements in their studios The 
apparatus is fitted, on the sunny side, to one of the walls of a dark 
room sufficiently large to admit of two or three persons moving 
about freely, and performing the various manipulations. An easel 
mounted on truckles supports the screen, and may be placed at 
the requisite distance from the apparatus by means of two wooden 
rails upon which it slides. ‘To obtain a direct picture upon posi- 
tive paper it is necessary to expose for nearly two days. 

At the moment of closing this letter, I have received from M. 
Vernier, of Belfort, to whom we are already indebted for useful 
information, the communication of a process, which the readers of 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY may perhaps be able to 
turn to account. It is a method for harmonising over-exposed 
pictures, and consists in plunging them into a bath of cyanide of 
potassium composed as follows :— f 
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otonoenppoonncobsseanoasccoooe (O08) xenon raeysl, 
White cyanide of potassium 1 gramme. 
Concentrated liquid ammonia... 6 grammes. 

Notwithstanding the smallness of the quantity of cyanide, this 
bath is sufficiently active to harmonise the image in from four to 
eight minutes, according to the intensity of the positive; but its 
employment is still more advantageous for pictures taken upon 
clichés presenting a great opposition between the lights and the 
shades. In this case the chloride papers must be very considerably 
over-exposed, and then passed to the chloride of gold and the 
hyposulphite of soda, without paying attention to the intensity of 
the shades. After being slightly washed they are treated in the 
bath in question. The details of the shades now gradually appear, 
and the picture becomes harmonised. When taken out of the 
bath it must be copiously washed. It is advisable to cover the 
cyanide bath with a transparent glass, in order to avoid breathing 
its unwholsome exhalations. 

Thad nothing to tell you when I commenced, and now, I perceive, 
my letter has grown to an immoderate length; I will endeavour 
to make my subsequent communications shorter. May fortune 
favour me with wondrous news to announce ! 


ERNEST LACAN. 


te 
ie ay 
ales Books. 
. * ee 
Practical Hints on Photography: its Chemisiry and its Manipulations. 
By J. B. Hocxin. 


London: Hockin & Co., Duke Street, Manchester Square. 


Ir is by no means uncommon to meet with a large amount of promise 
with a very small quantity of actual performance: the mountain in 
labour brings forth the ridiculous mouse too frequently to astonish any 
one, but we very seldom hear of the molehill producing an elephant. 
* Our readers will be aware that we hold a very difierent opinion upon this*point,—Ep. 
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We do not assert that the latter phenomenon is to be witnessed in the 
present instance; but certainly Mr. Hockin not only fully acts up to his 
professions, but goes beyond them. He offers only chemistry and mani- 
pulation, and gives something of photographic optics in addition, though 
the latter is upon the principle qui facit per alium facit per se, being 
written, as we are informed in the book itself, by Mr. C. P. Symonds. 

The present work, though not exactly a fourth edition, is an expan- 
sion of a modest pamphlet that has passed through three editions, and 
bears about the same proportion to its derivative as the ‘cell” to its 
“nucleus.” ‘The author is.a practical chemist, whose “facts” may be 
received without question; and if his opinions based thereon are some- 
times open to discussion, they at any rate deserve to be considered with 
respect. He is, indeed, pre-eminently a practical man, who, though not 
infallible, knows well what he is about; and should he chance to fall 
into error (as who does not at times?) is not ashamed to retrace his 
steps. If it be asked, ‘‘ What has this to do with his hook?” we say 
“much,”—it shows him to be a reliable guide. 

We now proceed to give a short analysis of the contents of the work, 
and propose subsequently to make a few comments. The first sixteen 
pages consist of descriptions of various lenses and other pieces of 
apparatus, and are followed by a like number relating to the chemicals, 
manufacture of collodion, preparation of solutions, &c., with three more 
upon the dark and operating rooms. Manipulation occupies about forty 
pages, including the various modifications of the collodion processes wet 
and dry, as also a chapter on fogging and failures. Positive printing on 
paper, toning, paper negative processes, &c., all have attention, with 
eight pages of very practical matter ‘‘On Saving Residues.” The optical 
part, by Mr. Symonds, next appears; then a chapter on chemical manipula- 
tion, and one on photographic chemicals, their preparation and analysis, 
concludes the work—the number of pages very aptly coinciding with 
the chemical equivalent of iodide of potassium, viz., 167. 

Mr. Hockin differs materially from some authorities in a few funda- 
mental principles of operation; for instance, he prohibits the use of 
acetic acid or fixed nitrate of silver in the bath, and recommends am- 
monia to neutralise an acid bath in preference to carbonate of soda, for 
all of which reasons are assigned, possibly not unanswerable, but good 
ones as far as they go. We have, however, an objection to take against 
a somewhat rash assertion relative to the use of cyanide of potassium as 
a fixing agent, which the author prefers very decidedly to hyposulphate 
of soda, both for positives and negatives. In producing the former, the 
use of cyanide is a necessity, in order to obtain the best results, but for 
negatives its employment is not imperative. ‘ Many,” says our author, 
“are prejudiced against this chemical on account of its being highly 
poisonous, but I think unnecessarily, as it only becomes injurious if taken 
into the stomach; its odour is by no means unpleasant, and not at all 
injurious.” The italics in the preceding quotation are ours, and we notice 
the paragraph because we think it a mistake likely to be mischievous. 

A skilful and noted photographer, whose name is familiar to most of 
our readers, very nearly lost his hand by the use of this same chemical, 
the cyanide of potassium. It is true he had employed it for years with 
impunity, but the time came when, having a slight scratch on the finger, 
the cyanide attacked the vulnerable part—the finger swelled enormously, 
an open wound was established, the bone sloughed away, and at one 
moment serious fears were entertained by his medical attendant that 
amputation of the hand would have become necessary. 

We are personally acquainted with a second case, showing that 
caution is requisite in dealing with this chemical. An eminent physi- 
cian, who is an amateur photographer, having but little time to spare 
for practising the art, generally took large-sized positives, in conse- 
quence of their being completed at once. He noticed that whenever he 
had had a spell at photography, he generally suffered afterwards by an 
attack of the lungs, resembling incipient pneumonia. After repeatedly 
observing the same thing, he abandoned positives for negatives, using 
hyposulphate of soda instead of cyanide of potassium as a fixing agent, 
and the annoyance ceased. We think it but right to mention these facts 
—not to attempt to banish cyanide from our service, but to induce 
caution in its employment. Being forewarned is being forearmed. 

On glancing through the pages we have marked for comment, we find 
their number so great that to notice all would require far more space 
than we can afford; there are so many useful hints that are also sugges- 
tive, that were we to dilate upon them we should probably tire our 
readers long ere we had come toa conclusion; before doing which, 
however, we would remark upon a matter alluded to by Mr. Symonds. 
This gentleman appears to think that lenses would be improved if made 
with elliptical or parabolic instead of spherical curves, and that opticians 
have been deterred from attempting their construction on account of the 
difficulties of manipulation. We donot agree in this view, and probably 
Mr. Symonds will change his opinion when he remembers that the oblique 
rays would suffer far more if transmitted through lenses with ell iptical 
or parabolic curves than when their surfaces are spherical. The axial 
rays are comparatively easy to deal with,—it is the oblique ones that re- 
quire the utmost consideration. : 

Mr, Hockin has adopted an arrangement of great convenience and 
utility in his book, in attaching to the principal paragraphs a sort of 
abstract, in the form of marginal references, which materially assist the 
student in finding what he seeks. We strongly recommend this useful 
little work to photographers that are or that wish to be: it will well 
repay its cost. 
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Correspondence, 


kS- We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GOSSIP. 
No. IT. 
To the Hprror. 


Sm,—In the last number of your Journal you particularly call the 
attention of your readers to Mr. Grubb’s article On Perspective and 
Distortion. To me his ideas thereon appear by no means conclusive. 
In fig. 2, page 148, he gives a tower, B, with converging perpen- 
diculars (is that not rather an Ivishism?); and to show the absurdity 
of so drawing it, he ‘‘takes the liberty” of placing by its side another 
and similar tower, C, leaving between the two a space equal to the 
breadth of one such tower. Now I think he has taken too great a 
“liberty ” in giving the tower C a separate and distinct vanishing point 
of its own; for it is quite impossible that, placed as described, it can 
have other than one and the same vanishing point as B, supposing but 
one point of view — which, by-the-by, Mr. Grubb so frequently puzzles 
us by calling ‘point of sight,”—a widely different matter. As to how 
we get ‘deeper into the dilemma by making the intermediate space con- 
verging,” and, consequently, the tower C to lean inwards, [ cannot 
perceive ; for that follows as a natural consequence of the principles on 
which B is constructed, and if part is right or wrong, the whole is right 
or wrong, and must be disposed of accordingly. Supposing, as he does, 
for the sake of argument, the tower B to be correct; then in adding C, 
Mr. Grubb should have drawn it as below, so that the two will have but 
one vanishing point. His deduction, then, 
as regards the intermediate space, falls to the 
ground (perhaps he will tell me my towers 
stand a good chance of doing the same), and 
B with it his “argumentum ad absurdum.” 


T grant that it appears ridiculous to call” 


this a correct representation of perpendicular 
objects; but it must be borne in mind that 
the drawing is here greatly exaggerated. 

Looking down perpendicularly from a bridge, say thirty feet high, 
crossing a line of railway, so that the point of sight—the real point of 
sight this time—shall be in a position at right angles to such line, then, 
according to Mr. Grubb, the tramways should he drawn strictly parallel ; 
but according to those who hold the converse opinion, they should be ren- 
dered as in the above diagram. Which I think right and which wrong 
I may endeavour to show in a future gossip alter discussing other 
positions Mr. Grubb has taken up in his articles; but for the present 
quantum stuffit (you are fond of Latin quotations), as Mrs. Penelope Ann 
Spriggins would say. 

Mr. C. J. Busk’s paper On the Action in the Dark of Engravings or 
Letterpress on Silver Sensitised Paper, vecals to my mind a fact of which 
I made a note some time since. I had occasion to leave a print in the 
pressure-frame for about twenty-four hours, and on taking it out found 
the back of the paper quite discoloured, excepting a portion accidentally 
protected by the corner of another piece of sensitised paper, thus plainly 
showing that the reducing influence came from behind. I repeated the 
experiment, keeping the frame altogether in my dark room, and met with 
a like result, whether black velvet or white paper was placed in contact 
with the sensitive paper. A piece of albumenised paper, sensitised, 
and “bronzed’’ in the sun, had no such reducing power. Hence, 
whenever I have to expose under a dense negative in a weak light, I in- 
variably place a piece of “ bronzed”’ paper between the sensitised paper 
and the back of the printing frame. In the inclosed specimen the white 
device has been protected by a design cut out of the “bronzed”? paper, 
leaving the darkened portions to remain in contact with black velvet. 
The reduction was perceptible after twelve hours, and increased until 
in about four days it produced the depth of tone you perceive. 

Mr. Israel Holdsworth favours us with some rather original sugges- 
tions. It is great nonsense, by his account, for people to talk so about 
different sorts of collodion. Anything does for him. He prefers Hanson’s 
(whoever he may be), because it is cheapest. The notion that it is best 
when freshly made, is false —to his satisfaction. He seldom uses new, 
but likes it “deep in colour almost like treacle.” Did he ever try golden 
syrup? When he permits the ether and alcohol to evaporate by leaving 
out the stopper of his bottle, the residue, I presume, is available for the 
dry collodion process. Mr. Hardwich has written about half-a-dozen 
papers on this article, and occupied as many evenings of the Photographic 
Society, besides letters, ‘‘comments,” &c., without end, all on collodion— 
collodion! Why can he not, Mr. Holdsworth would probably ask, let us 
use Hanson’s, or anybody’s who can undersell him, and give us all sorts 
of valuable information instead? Mr. Holdsworth never meets with bad 
chemicals—lucky fellow! Only “keep your chemicals clean,” and deve- 
lop from a measure “crusted both inside and out with sediment,” &c., 
and you may hope to produce—results. 

In my last you make me imply that Mr. Robinson had thrown up a 
“tank ” in his “small back yard,” to serve as a model for the “top of a 
mountain.”’” Mr. Robinson is a very clever manipulator, but I do not 
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see how he could have turned his tank to such account, unless, indeed, 
he had taken it after Turner, most awfully out of focus, and called it a 
Scotch mist. For “tank,” read “bank.’”—I am, yours, &c., 

MICHAEL HANNAFORD. 

[We perfectly coincide with Mr. Grubb’s very conclusive arguments, 
but will leave him to reply, should he see fit todo so. Mr. Holdsworth 
~ “puts in an appearance” on his own account, so that we need not fight 
his battle —Eb.] 

—— 
THE COLLODION COMMITTEE. 
To the Eprror. 

Srr,—Will you allow me space for a few remarks on the discussion at 
the last meeting of the Photographic Society? Mr. Malone made the 
general assertion, that the opposition to the collodion report came from 
those who were intimate with makers of collodion, and that he knew 
how to judge of criticism that must be interested. Pretty strong 
language from one who deprecates personality! Being one who has 
opposed and criticised the report, perhaps as strongly as any one, I beg, 
on my own behalf, and that of the Blackheath Society, which adopted 
my remarks, to deny the assertion, as far as we are concerned. Hiven 
supposing we were capable of being influenced by the unworthy motive 
attributed to us by Mr. Malone, we were happily kept out of temptation, 
not one person present during the discussion being so much as personally 
acquainted with a single maker of collodion. One other assertion of Mr. 
Malone I must also notice. It would be absurd in us to affect not to 
know that the ‘neighbouring society”? to which Mr. Malone refers, is 
the Blackheath Photographic Society, as I believe no other society has 
criticised the report. Mr. Malone says we asserted that the parent 
society did not know what it was about. While repudiating altogether 
the parentage of the London Society, we distinctly deny that any such 
assertion was made or intended. A document, emanating not from the 
society, but from a very small section of it, was criticised because of its 
inconsistency, and because we thought it so worded as to be mischievous ; 
but it was never asserted, even of the authors of that document, that 
they did not know what they were about, far less was such an assertion 
made of the society at large, which has not even now adopted the recom- 
mendations of the document in question. Much good has, however, 
come out of the late discussion, notwithstanding the endeavour to repre- 
sent, or rather misrepresent, all criticism of the report, as an attack either 
on Mr. Hardwich or his collodion. We now learn the sense in which the 
words “superior excellence,” and ‘‘unsurpassed sensibility,” were used 
by the committee, viz., that the collodion is one of a class of good collodions, 
and that compared with the recollection of the majority of the committee 
of their former experience, it is as sensitive as any they ever used. Every 
one will, of course, judge for himself of the relative value of the recollec- 
tion of these gentlemen, and the direct comparative experiments of Mr. 
Morgan, who asserts that under identically the same conditions he did 
obtain pictures in halfthe time with another collodion. While glad that 
the committee have thus explained their meaning, I cannot admit the 
correctness of Mr. Malone’s illustration of the meaning of words. I 
quite agree that, if he were to say of any one that he was a man of 
superior mind, the assertion would be taken for what it was worth; but 
suppose a committee of the Royal Society to print a report, in 
which some individual was said to be a man of superior mind and one 
whose mathematical knowledge was unsurpassed, would any one think 
that this only meant that the individual in question had the average 
intellect of an F.R.S., and was merely a good mathematician? A dictum of 
a committee of the London Photographic Society ought to bear the same 
relation to collodion as the one 1 am supposing would to the subject 
imagined. We are next told that the contradictions noticed in the 
report only prove its justice, and arise from faults being mentioned in 
detail and excellence only generally. This reminds me of the story of 
the Irish woman, who, on being taxed with not being too particular in 
her morals, exclaimed, “‘ Will, thin, though I am a thafe, and something 
more, I should like to see the hole ye can pickin memorals.” Why, the 
faults so honestly detailed by the committee are utterly inconsistent 
with excellence of any sort. If the collodion be excellent, the faults are 
imaginary ; if the faults exist, the collodion cannot be excellent. The 
most important information, however, obtained during the discussion 
was the reason that another formula sent in had not been examined, viz., 
that it recommended the use of Swedish filtering paper instead of cotton. 
Was one word said in the advertisement requesting formule to be sub- 
mitted to the committee to intimate that the important question of what 
substance should be used in the manufacture of pyroxyline had already 
been decided, and that no formule should be examined that did not 
coincide with the preconceived notions of certain members of the com- 
mittee? Had the reason come from any but a member of the committee 
I should have hesitated to believe it. On the general question Mr. 
Malone will find that it requires something more than the assertion that 
he knew something of paper-making in early life to convince the world 
that Berzelius, Régnault, and other chemists of celebrity, are mistaken 
when they call Swedish filtering paper the type of pure cellulose. Lam 
quite prepared to maintain that you are far more likely to obtain a 
uniform substance by taking two shects of Swedish paper out of two 
different reams, than by taking two samples of cotton out of two different 
bales. One other remark, and I have done. In his opening remarks, 
Mr, Hardwich said that his formula involved a “ new principle,” and 


promised to explain what it was at a later period of the evening. I have 
looked in vain for any such explanation in his later remarks; possibly 
the lateness of the hour made him forget it. I regret this the more, as I 
have failed to find anything like a new principle by a diligent study of 
the formula itself. Mr. Hardwich tells us what he considers the best 
proportions of acids, and the best temperature to work it. Some may 
agree with, and others differ from him, but the novelty of principle I 
cannot see.—I am, yours, &c. CHARLES HEISCH., 
Middlesex Hospital, May 28, 1860. 


athe 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION. 


To the Error. 


Sm,—In your Journal of the ist inst., in the report of the meeting 
of the South London Photographic Society of the 19th ult., I find some 
attention directed to a letter of mine which appeared in your issue of the 
16th of the same month. That letter, I flattered myself, was written in 
such plain language that no one could misunderstand it who had suffi- 
cient intellect to enable him to take a photographic picture. It appears, 
however, that gentlemen of some professed attainments may read it with 
misapprehension. In reference thereto “Mr. Howard thought extreme 
carelessness seemed to be characteristic of some operators.” Now, if 
Mr. Howard had read it with proper attention, he would have seen in the 
first paragraph that it professed to be a detail of lengthy ‘“ experience,” 
written for the benefit of such as might comparatively lack that impor- 
tant desideratum, Pray, what could I or anyone else mean by a mode of 
manipulation founded upon “experience,” but that careful observation 
had demonstrated a mode of accomplishing the end proposed, which it 
was found advisable to practice? I need not tell you that, to take a 
photograph successfully, the combined action of specific natural laws 
requires to be effected. Now, as every operator in any art or science is 
aware, there is a direct as well as a roundabout way of accomplishing 
the intended purpose: even extraordinary care succeeded by failure, and 
seeming carelessness attended with success. When the latter is the 
case, the apparent carelessness is such only to the uninitiated, for the 
result is proof positive that all the required conditions have been com- 
plied with, and that whatever more is done is roundabout and superfluous. 
Therefore, that which Mr. Howard characterises as “carelessness” may, 
for aught he knows, and zs to my certain knowledge, specific and scientific 
exactitude. When I tell him how simply and successfully I go about my 
business he ought to believe me, or at least hold his judgment in 
suspense till he receive more light on the subject, unless he is already 
able to demonstrate its impossibility, which, of course, J know he is not. 
I should not dispute his word if he were to tell me that it required from 
him, to be successful, three times as much care as I bestow, for I know 
it to be both possible and probable. 

I was aware when I wrote the letter that it was somewhat heterodox, 
and therefore was prepared to find it frowned upon by the devotees of 
orthodox routine. Nevertheless I was not at all deterred from stating 
the truth, for I was convinced that there was a great deal of photographic 
quackery afloat, which I hate, as I hate all quackery. 

If the report be correct, Mr. Simpson opposed my letter by an erroneous 
statement, namely, that I said 1 had “no failures.” What I did say 
does not admit of a dispute; that your printed columns at once decide. 
The words are these :—‘‘T seldom have a failure from any cause, except 
in misjudging of the light.’’ What, I ask, can be plainer? Mr. Simpson 
may now see, if he choose, not only that I did not say I had ‘‘no failures,” 
but that I specified one annoying source of failure, and by implication 
acknowledged others. Mr. Simpson appears also to have made himself 
merry at my expense, as he supposed, and at the same time displayed, 
in addition to his photographic knowledge, his “logical” attainments. 
Well, it him get his laughing done, and then we shall see what his logic 
is worth. 

He says :—‘‘ When a man of such a stamp said he had no failures it is 
more than probable that less partial judges would say he had no 
successes.’ Here Mr. Simpson, like myself, is “very logical.” He 
starts with false premises, as I have shown, and, ergo, arrives at a false 
inference. Let what he says be taken in the form of a syllogism :— 

I (Mr. Simpson) make an erroneous statement; a person cannot be 
successful respecting whom an erroneous statement is made; therefore 
Israel Holdsworth cannot be successful ! 

Again, he says that I ‘not only asserted that ‘a deal of nonsense is 
ea but accompanied the assertion with a most conclusive proof of 
the fact.” 

“Proof of the fact!’’ does Mr. Simpson say? What nonsense! Before 
he had set himself up as a scientific censor, I think he would have shown 
a better understanding, or more modesty at least, if he had made himself 
acquainted with some of the leading words in its vocabulary. He ought 
to have known that a “fact” does not admit of “proof,” but of demon- 
stration ; that truth only can be ‘‘proved.’’ Whatever be his attainments 
in other respects, I think it is clear that his critical acumen would not 
be injured by a re-perusal of his school-books. 

But let us see what the statement means. It must have been intended 
either as literal or figurative. If literal, it makes his logic turn upon 
himself in the form of “nonsense,” by admitting the truth of what I 
stated. or, let us logicify it, and it will stand thus :—Israel Holdsworth 
says, “a deal of nonsense is written; he has accompanied the assertion 
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with a most conclusive proof of the fact;” therefore ‘less partial judges 
would say he had no successes!”’ Logic! Bah! 

If his language was intended as figurative—irony—I would ask him, 
since the thing is not self-evident, why he did not show my state- 
ments to be erroneous? I answer, “It was more easy to laugh than to 
do that.” But I would remind Mr. Simpson that matters of science are 
not to be proved either true or false with a laugh, and that, at an earlier 
stage of the meeting, the Secretary threw out a suggestion by which he 
might have profited, namely, ‘‘that the substitution of ridicule for argu- 
ment was not consistent with either good taste or sound sense.” —Yours, &c. 

Leeds, May 7th, 1860. ISRAEL HOLDSWORTH. 


[We would suggest to Mr. Holdsworth that a simple and effective way 
of turning the laugh against his opponent would be to forward a 
specimen or two for exhibition at the next meeting of the Society, to 
the worthy Secretary, Mr. Wall. We can promise him that he will 
receive full justice and a fair field, with every reasonable favour.—Ep.] 

one 
Welle Ore D aR Ya? 
To the Error. 

Sm,—I should feel much obliged to you if you would inform me, in 
your next number, at what shop in London I can procure Dancer’s 
developing dishes for stereoscopic plates, referred to by Mr. Hardwich at 
page 399 of his Work on Photographic Chemistry. 

You imply, in your answer to ‘A Persevering Amateur,” that the dry 
process is more difficult than the wet. I suppose you mean if the 
amateur is to prepare his own plates; otherwise surely such is not the 
case ?—I am, yours, &c. 8. T. COPLEY. 

[1. Murray and Heath, Piccadilly, or Bolton and Barnitt, Holborn 
Bars, keep them, and probably many other dealers in apparatus. 

2. We should scarcely consider any one who habitually works upon 
dry plates prepared for him by another worthy of being described as a 
photographer, but merely a dabbler in photography. Certainly to suc- 
ceed in the dry processes the operator has more to do than with the wet 
ones, and the chances of failure are increased: hence our reply.—Eb. | 

pea 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN ITS APPLICATION TO SCIENCE. 
To the Error. 


Sm,—Can you inform me whether any work or paper has been yet | 


published showing how far photography may be made subservient in 
delineating, with that unerring truthfulness of which it is capable, the 
phenomena and objects of the chemical, physical, and natural history 
sciences ?—I am, yours, &c., 

London, May 28, 1860. ERS. 

{Some time back a work of the kind you are inquiring for was 
announced for publication, to be illustrated by photographs and stereo- 
graphs, but we believe it has not yet made its appearance. Besides an 
article on the subject, by the Rev. F. F. Statham, in our present number, 


we have in recollectiona paper by Mr. 8, Highley, On the Application of 


Photography to the Illustration of Works on Microscopy, Natural History, 
Medical Science, &e., in the volume of the Microscopical Journal for 1853 ; 
also a more extended paper on the same subject, and another On the 
Application of Photography to War Purposes in the Army and Navy, 
illustrated by special apparatus, read before the Liverpool meeting of 
the British Association.—See Leports, vol. xxiv., 1854.—Ep.]| 
age 
MRS. SPRIGGINS ON PATCHWORK. 
To the Error. 

Sir,—Oh! my! you can’t emagin wot wos my felinks wen on the last 
15th of April as ever wos, the two pair back’s brother came in a-larfing 
like everythink and says, says he (with Tur Bririse Journan or Pyo- 
rToaRrapuy a-sticking hout of his pocket), ‘Mrs. Spriggins,” says he, 
“ITS IN,” says he, “and won't you be a suspicious caracter now and 
no mistake” (which wos his way of compressing hisself. ‘‘ Mr. Snooks,”’ 
says I, “don’t compose upon me, don’t;” and then wot should he show 
me but my hone blessed name as large as everythink in real print. 
Wel! I could’nt help larfing hout loud, and come all over of a heat like, 
and “Oh!” says I, “ wot wll Jim say wen he comes home?” says I. And 
wen I wos by myself agin, I says to myself, ‘It don’t magnify a bit,” 
says I, ‘ for Ive received a good edication and I'll be a littery author wot 
writes for books.” And says Jim, which a better lad never stepped in 
shoo lether after super with his glass of grog before bed, with his pipe, 
says he, “Do.” So I got Mr. Snooks, which reeds butiful, and so he dus 
to reed me sumthink hout of one of his books about a Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe wot noo sumbody with a forrin name in french which Mr. Snooks 
could’nt talk, so he left that hout, and about how he went two thousand 
years ago and composed “five of the most butiful girls of the town” into 
‘a single fisger”? which he said was one of the dim conditions of iniquity, 
or sumthink of that sort: which he wanted them to do the same thing, 
only different like, in photography. And wen he sed as how he joined 
together a lot of bits of girls and made one hole one, my hies lighted up 
and I felt I had a hidear, which here it is Mr. Editor, which a real 
gentleman you is and so says all of hus as as they sings in the song. 

Now my idear is—PATCH WORK ! 

And I says with Mr. Robinson Crusoe, I says ‘It is rather singular 
that so little has been done in this branch” becos “the method was 
practised for many years’ by my Grandmother and her patchwork quilt 
which ansum it is now, is on the two pair back’s bed at this werry time. 


Now I asks in the words of Robinson Crusoe and I says how is this? 
“Tt cannot be that we have no hartists among us; we cannot hall be so 
devoted to science that we discard hart’ and then again he says, and so 
do I, says he ‘It is possible that prints from several negatives combined” 
(or as I says pieces from the rag bag) ‘‘do not pay so well commercially 
as proofs from a single glass; but that should not prevent enthusiastic 
followers of such a pleasing art from pushing it to its greatest extent ; 
and its application to the highest art purposes is certain.” Wel! praps 
the quilts hall in a piece is cheaper after hall, but wot’s that to the hart 
of patchwork ? thats wot I says, and so does Robinson Crusoe ! 

Now all I says is this ere, let that there Photographic Society of Scotland 
as they calls it offer a prize for the best piece of patchwork and I’m the 
hartist that will sho my work for it and then let ’em jest pay my railway 
carridge and find me a nights lodging and bored, which it must be fit for 
a eyely respectable female mind you and see if I don’t reed em a paper 
which will “give them some information on the method I employ in pro- 
ducing ” patchwork quilts from a whole lot of little bits, thats all. 

Hopin you and your family are well as this leaves me at present I am 
yours unseterer, PENELOPE ANN SPRIGGINS. 

P.S. Mr. Snooks says it wasn’t Robinson Crusoe but sumboddy else 


which was werry much at see. 
a 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tco- FoREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—M. Lacan, Editor of La Lumiére, it will he 
seen, is now our Correspondent at Paris. 

AMATEUR (Shields).—Use albumenised paper if you want minute detail. 

Gro. WILLIAMSON.—Send the particulars, and we will advise you what to do, 

R. A.—The jist on your list stands the highest, and then the third, the remainder are 
along way behind. We could, however, name a better than either. 

Fatnr anp Frat.— Any port inastorm,” You did the best you could under the 
circumstances. 

AMATEUR (Edinburgh).—You can procure any No. of the Journal from Mr. Wood. As to 
dry processes, their name is legion : we recommend, however, Fothergill’s or Taupenot's 
processes in preference to any others for amateurs. Dr, Norris's process is also excellent. 

PERPLEXED.—We do not wonder at it. Depth of focus is all fudge, which accounts for 
your negative beingallsmudge. Ifyou want to delineate objectsin widely differing planes, the 
only scientific way of proceeding is to employ a very sharp lens, and use asmall aperture. 

HonpeR.—We do not think that the kind you mention to be compared to a good 
pneumatic holder. The parts which touch the edge of the plate must come in contact with 
the solutions, and this is not the case with the pneumatic form. You must remember, how- 
ever, that there are good and bad ones of the latter kind; but we know of three different 
forms that are just—perfect. 

J. Smiru.—Hither your toning bath must have been nearly exhausted, or, what is more 
probable, the sensitising bath (nit. silver) had been so reduced in strength by use, that 
the amount of free nitrate of silver left on the paper was insufficient to allow your proof, 
when taken from the pressure frame, to have reached the bronzed stage in the shadows, 
in which case there would not have been sufficient energy to reduce the gold. 

A MANcHES PHoroGRAPHER.—A specific gravity bottle, or hydrometer, is of no use 
for testing the strength of the nitrate bath after use: your conjecture is correct. An 
instrument, under the name of an argentometer, is, however, sold by Mr. Hughes, of 
Oxford Street, Hockin & Co., Duke Street, Manchester Square, Horne & Thornthwaite, 
Newgate Street, London, and several other dealers, which perfectly answers the purpose, 
as the result depends upon the production of chloride of silver. The action is both 
simple and efficacious. 

J. L.—Your plan is perfectly intelligible. Remove the woodwork on the west side, and 
paint the dwarf wall on the same side as pure a white as you can, the object being to 
reflect as much light on that side as possible. Place your camera as near to the north 
wall as you can, and bring forward your sitter and background several feet —say from 
four to six feet. The screen over head (which should be only of white calico) should be 
lowered a couple, or even three feet. Try this, and we do not think you will have to 
complain of flatness. 

R. Motoox.—Proto-nitrate of iron is made thus:-—Take protosulphate of iron 320 grains, 
and dissolve it in 1 oz. of hot water, and in like manner 300 grains of nitrate of barytes 
in 3 oz. of hot water ; mix and stir—a thick white precipitate will fall down (which is 
sulphate of barytes), filter out through a paper filter, and preserve the clear liquid, 
which should be of a delicate pale green colour, in a closely stoppered bottle for use. It 
will not keep long, particularly if the bottle be not quite full, It should be used without 
any acetic or other acid ; and when freshly made, the positives developed with it are of 
a brilliant metallic hue, like frosted silver. 

C. J. (Birkenhead.)—We are obliged for the proofs, which have been duly received. 
You might have used a larger stop without detriment, and materially reduced the ex- 
posure. Generally, the maker of your lens cuts down the aperture more than necessary, 
being over careful of his reputation for sharpness. Do not be afraid of using a large 
aperture (except where there is much difference between the nearer and-more distant 
objects), and you will get more vigorous results, and with much less exposure. You have 
succeeded very well with it, but we do not much admire the process you have used, 
regarding it as inferior to the Fothergill one, and quite as troublesome. You will 
probably cover your small dots easily by adding a little aleohol to the water. 

BorHERING AMATEUR.— By “a fresh solution of hypo.” is meaut a portion that has 
not been used for fixing on a previous occasion. There seems to be no tendency to 
decomposition of a hypo. solution until one part, by weight, of chloride of silver has been 
imparted to three of hyposulphite oda—then hyposulphite of silver is precipitated in 
a crystalline state, and chloride of sodium remains in solution—that is, if the prints 
have been previously freed from nitrate of silver by washing before being placed in the 
hypo.-bath. Read Mr. Dawson's paper in our number for May Ist, and our Leader for 
May 15th. Add twenty minims of alcohol to the developer you name, if it will not 
flow. Iron developer for intensifying process: —Water one ounce; proto-sulphate of 
iron fifteen grains; glacial acetic acid fifteen minims. The linseed tea preservative 
process is simple, and would meet your present requirements. We have heard this process 
much lauded by a professional photographer of great experience. 

JosEpm Day.—From what you have stated in your present snd former communica- 
tions we believe your nitrate bath solution is irremediably at fault, through your having 
introduced various matters into it, and keeping it in a gutta-percha trough made of impure 
or inferior material; we, therefore, recommend you, as the shortest way to get out of 
your difficulties, to precipitate the silver of your nitrate bath by adding te it a solution 
of common salt; dispose of the chloride of silver thrown down to a photographic chemist, 
and make a fresh solution of nitrate of silver In future keep your bath solutions, for 
negative and positive collodions, distinct. Thoroughly cleanse your gutta-percha trough, 
and coat the inside with shellac varnish; use a glass dipper. By attenti.n to these 
points you will probably avoid the foggei and dirty plates you complain of. We should, 
however, advise you to study some such cheap guide book as that lately published by 
Mr. Hockin. There is no objection to the use of pure spirits of wine for plate cleaning, 
but add some precipitated chalk or whiting. If your friend cannot afford to buy a lens, 
we really cannot assist him in that matter. The queries at the end of your note are like 
your plates—foggy! Put them in a clearer form and we shall be happy to answer them. 
«*, In Typu.—A critical notice of Mr. Rodger’s Stereographs, letter of ‘* A. Y.,”’ and 


several other communications, 
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Ir has been frequently remarked that more information is 
sometimes gained by failure than by a successful operation. 
The reason is evident: failure leads to inquiry concerning 
its cause, while most persons are content with success, and 
ask no questions. In like manner it may be asserted that 
the enunciation of a scientific error occasionally leads to a 
knowledge of facts that would probably have otherwise re- 
mained for some further time in obscurity. We have now be- 
fore us a case in point, in the valuable and highly interesting 
facts brought to light by Mr. Dawson, in consequence of a too 
hasty adoption of an untenable theory by gentlemen enj oying a 
very high reputation amongst their photographic brethren in 
the French metropolis. It is unfortunate that the most ener- 
getic workers in scientific investigations are precisely those that 
are liable to fall into a mistake of the kind above alluded toy 
but as the advance of the art is no doubt the ruling principle 
in their operations, as a matter of course, when convinced of 
an error, the gentlemen alluded to will in all probability seek 
to arrest the promulgation of a faulty principle put in circula- 
tion upon their authority. 

We publish in the current number of this Journal an account 
of further experiments made by Mr. Dawson in reference to 
the supposed rapid saturation of hyposulphite of soda with 
hyposulphite of silver— experiments which not only fully con- 
firm all that he has advanced in his previous paper on the sub- 
ject, but which also tend to demonstrate the probable source of 
another annoyance to which photographers are sometimes ex- 
posed, the production of what have been aptly termed “ measly 
spots” in paper positives. From observations that we had per- 
sonally made with regard to this kind of inconvenience, we con- 
Jjectured that it was owing to a partial combination of the sizing 
material of the paper with an unstable compound of silver. Mr. 
Dawson has gone further. He has plainly shown that this con- 
jecture was correct; and not only so, but he has very ingeniously 
exhibited the probable rationale of the phenomenon, for the de- 
tails of which we must refer our readers to the paper itself. 
We can promise those who are interested in the scientific 
branch of photography that it will well repay careful conside- 
ration. 

In connexion with the subject of Mr. Dawson’s paper we 
have the pleasure also of publishing one by Mr. Oakeshot, to 
whom we are in some measure indebted for the investigations 
of Mr. Hardwich and Mr. Dawson, which were undertaken in 
consequence of a letter from him, read by one of the members 
of the North London Photographie Association at a meeting 
held a short time back. Myr. Oakeshot’s paper establishes 
several interesting points connected with positive printing, viz., 
that a new hyposulphite bath has less tendency to part with a 
portion of its sulphur than one which has been previously used ; 
that fifteen minutes’ immersion in the fixing bath is amply suf- 
ficient for its effective action upon the prints; that the treat- 
ment of the latter with boiling water is a pretty severe test of 
the efficiency of the hyposulphite of soda employed. It also 
equally demonstrates that the alarm sounded by our continental 
friends was a needless one. 


Before quitting this subject we have a word of caution to offer 
in reference to the general adoption of the practice of treating 
proofs to a hot bath, viz., that such a proceeding completely 
remoyes also the sizing material of the paper, which, before 
the prints are mounted, should be restored, as they are other- 
wise apt to assume a kind of feeble, worn-out aspect, and present 
a very unsightly appearance when the adhesive material used in 
mounting possesses any depth of colour. If the prints are 
mounted with the aid of not over-thick paste, or clear solution 
of isinglass or gelatine, either of these will act also as a size; 
but if other adhesive matter be preferred, it is advisable pre- 
viously to restore the sizing by floating the proofs on a warm 
weak solution of gelatine — one containing about three grains 
to the ounce of water answers very well. The object of this 
treatment is to prevent the penetration of the mounting solu- 
tion. 


We perceive, from a paragraph in the last number of the organ 
of the French Photographic Society, that until very recently our 
continental brethren have been puzzled by the appearance in the 
English journals of formule for collodion directing the use of 
methylated aleohol—a substance with which they have been 
happily unacquainted, and with which we trust they may be 
fortunate enough to remain so; for we are convinced that its use 
is but false economy, its tendency to produce incurable disorder 
of the sensitising bath being now pretty conclusively demon- 
strated. It is not surprising that French photographers should 
be somewhat in the dark about it, seeing that in all processes in 
which alcohol plays an important part they possess a very great 
advantage over their English competitors, owing to their free- 
dom from the onus of a heavy Excise duty. Although it is 
stated in the paragraph alluded to that methylated alcohol is em- 
ployed as a cheap substitute for the pure article, to our French 
friends the cause of the difference in cost is evidently still en- 
veloped in mystery—and well it may be so, for the wilful contami- 
nation must appear to them as little short of an act of insanity. 


Av the last meeting of the Photographic Society, as will be 
seen by our report, a paper by Mr. Dallmeyer, bearing the title, 
On Distortion as Produced by the Present Forms of View Lenses, 
and on an Improved Construction of Lens Free from this Defect,” 
was read. Knowing the author of the paper to be a clever practical 
and theoretical optician we attended the meeting, anticipating 
some important addition to our optical resources as applied to 
photography. But, alas! we were destined to be grievously disap- 
pointed. On subsequently criticising the title of the paper, we 
perceived that, but for one word—‘* improved ’’—it might possibly 
have been contended that every promise held out had been re- 
deemed, but the introduction of that one word is, in our opinion, 
fatal to the establishment of such a proposition; and even 
omitting it, if the letter coul’ have been regarded as fulfilled, 
the spirit certainly could not. It will appear almost incredible 


to our readers when we inform them that not even the most 
trifling novelty of principle or construction was introduced. 
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The lens submitted was simply a good-sized ordinary portratt 
combination, with sliding diaphragms between the back and 
front constituents—neither more nor less; and with regard to 
the specimens exhibited, their smallness of size was preposter- 
ously disproportionate to that of the lens with which they were 
produced. We wish it to be distinctly understood that neither 
to the lens nor to the paper itself have we any other objections 
to make than those already stated ; but as we well know the great 
interest felt by photographers generally in the subject before us, 
we cannot, consistently with our duty, abstain from recording a 
strong protest against the adoption of a misleading title, such 
as that of the paper on which we are treating. 

With regard to the subject matter of the paper itself, we 
should have given an abstract of it but for the fact that the 
whole substance of it has been already published in this 
Journal repeatedly, but especially at the time when the ortho- 
scopic "lens was first introduced (about two years since), and 
again when the Lens Testing Committee of the Photographic 
Society of Scotland issued its report. On both of these oceca- 
sions we entered pretty fully into the particulars of this sub- 
ject in our leaders. ‘Those of our readers who will take the 
trouble to refer back will perceive that we pointed out, at the 
times specified, that the kind of distortion produced is depen- 
dent upon the position of the stop, which, in the ordinary single 
landscape lens, is placed at a distance in front, causing a square 
figure to be delineated as one somewhat barrel-shaped; while 
the orthographic lens, having the stop behind the positive 
combination, produces on the contrary the hour-glass kind of 
distortion, as regards what should be rectangular figures. We 
shall probably allude further to this subject in our next. 


WE desire to direct attention to two notices in connexion with 
the South London Photographic Society, which will be found in 
the usual column of the present number. We have also to remark 
that this Journal being the official organ of several socicties, 
the members of which are each supplied with a copy, it is in 
contemplation, by the managing body of one of the societies, to 
offer the option to any member desiring it of receiving instead of 
the Journal an additional photograph to that already given, in 
order to meet the cases where gentlemen belong to more than 
one society, and thus receive duplicate or triplicate copies of the 
Journal. We cannot be accused of interested motives in recom- 
mending the regulation to our other constituents. 


et 
ON THE MUTUAL REACTION OF CHLORIDE OF SILVER 
AND HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA. 
An Inquiry into the Cause of the “ Measly Spots’ in Positive Proofs. 
By Grorge Dawson. 
[Read at a meeting of the North London Photographic Association, May 30, 1860.] 


In the absence of other matter for discussion this evening, I pro- 
pose to call your attention to a few concluding experiments and 
observations I have made, since our last meeting, on the solubility 
of chloride of silver in hyposulphite of soda. There is, indeed, but 
little to add to what I have already stated, except the’ confir- 
matory evidence of a repetition of my experiments with purer 
materials and with more decided results: my remarks, therefore 
shall be brief, but I trust thoroughly conclusive. Allow me 
this opportunity of thanking you for your kind forbearance and 
patient attention on a former occasion, while occupying so much 
time which might otherwise have been employed in more plea- 
surable discussion. 

I have been attempting to demonstrate a truth which I believe 
few practical photographers ever doubted, viz., the great solubility 
of pure chloride of silver in hyposulphite of soda, without pro- 
ducing in the solvent any tendency to the formation of crystals or 
other deleterious matter in the texture or on the surface of the 
paper immersed therein. We all know that a deposit, when it 
does occur, arises from causes widely different, some of which 
I shall afterwards explain to you. The challenge lately sent us by 
a photographer of great practical experience compelled the Society, 
in justice to itself, to discuss the question. He, like a few others, 
became alarmed in consequence of a contrary statement published 


by men said to be of high reputation in science, but who, in their 
researches relative to the subject of positive printing at least, have 
added but little to our stock of knowledge, and that little appears 
to be anything but correct. Their assertion (which I have been 
endeavouring to combat) of the extraordinary fallacy that the 
supernatant liquor of the crystalline deposit from hyposulphite of 
soda, saturated with pure chloride of silver, represents a solution 
of Herschel’s salt Ag. 0, Sz O2 + 2 (Na. 0, S: O2) is both chemically 
and practically erroneous. This their own analysis clearly shows. 
In other respects, whenever they have made any valuable sugges- 
tion I find the same fact has been before stated by Mr. Hardwich, 
in one or other of his many papers, unfortunately scattered over 
several periodicals. ‘The real facts are (and any one with a 
tolerable modicum of patience may verify them for himself) as 
follow :— 

Solution of hyposulphite of soda, of any strength, will dissolve 
chloride of silver, till no trace whatever, either of silver or of hypo- 
sulphite of any kind, is left in the original solution, but which 
will contain only chloride of sodium, the hyposulphurous acid and 
silver haying combined to form hyposulphite of silver, which falls 
in the form of white, crystalline, opaque, heavy grains. 

Before testing the remaining solution for the presence of hyposul- 
phites and silver, it is necessary to submit it for an hour or two toa 
strong light; for it must be borne in mind that chloride of silver is 
slightly soluble in chloride of sodium. The action of the light throws 
down asmall quantity. not of hyposulphite or sulphide of silver, but of 
semi-reduced subchloride in an extremely fine state of division. 
The following tests will exhibit the nature of the liquid :— 

Boiled with hydrochloric acid, no cloudiness nor precipitate being 
produced shows the absence of a hyposulphite. Hydrosulphuric 
acid or hydrosulphate of ammonia does not cause any trace of a 
precipitate, showing the absence of silver. 

A drop evaporated on glass under the microscope exhibits 
cubical erystals precisely similar to those of an artificial solution of 
chloride of sodium, and on platinum wire communicates to the 
blowpipe flame the same intensely yellow colour peculiar to the 
salts of sodium. Lastly, the addition of nitrate of silver produces 
pure chloride of silver. 

As regards the precipitate, viz., the hyposulphite of silver, it 
may be dried at a low temperature in the dark, and preserved pos- 
sibly for any length of time: it is soluble in hyposulphite of soda, 
the solution soon beginning to decompose. It is decomposed also 
by heat, light, water, and even in the dark when the atmosphere is 
moist, the decomposition in every case ending in sulphide of silver. 

Not to enter into more chemical details as to the foundation of 
my belief, I may now, I think, confidently state as a fact what I 
had only previously surmised, that pure hyposulphite of silver is 
formed by the gradual addition of one equivalent of chloride of 
silver (Ag. Cl.= 144) to one of hyposulphite of soda (Na. O, S202 
+ 5 HO.=124), the decomposition and recomposition being, in 
chemical language, expressed by the formula— 

Ag. Cl. + Na. 0, Sz O2= Ag. O, Sz Os + Na. Cl. 
Se = 


Chior. of 


—_— 
Chior. of 


silver. sodium, 

With these remarks I have done, and I trust for ever, with this 
part of the fixing theory. I shall now advert, as pertinent to the 
present question, to a few practical and rude facts which will every 
now and then thrust themselves forward on our notice in the 
shape of imperfectly fixed prints of various degrees and kinds. 
The general question is too wide for one evening’s discussion; and 
indeed I have not given sufficient attention to it in all its bearings 
to venture on pronouncing a decided opinion on many cases I have 
seen. We have enough before us at present in endeavouring to 
investigate the causes of failure in one class, several specimens of 
which were exhibited at our April meeting, and gave rise to consi- 
derable discussion. These prints were recognised by many mem- 
bers as old acquaintances, which they had more than once unfortu- 
nately stumbled across in the course of their own experience. 
They have been aptly denominated by Mr. Hughes, I think, the 
measly class, showing by transmitted light opaque blotches in the 
interior of the paper, and on the surface much flatness and a yellow- 
ish tone. The specimens I have examined were—two or three of 
those you have already seen—in a highly developed stage of the 
disease. We had no information to guide us, further than the fact 
that they were “printed upon paper kept some time after being 
albumenised and fixed in new hypo. which soon decomposed.” ‘The 
absence of full information was to some extent desirable ; for, had 
we possessed more, it is probable we should have been satisfied 
with tracing to its source the particular fault before us, without 
discussing other causes which may have produced a like result. 


Hyposulp. of coda.  _Hyposulp, of silver. 
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In the prints then exhibited the paper was very thick, highly al- 
bumenised, and of a particularly non-absorbent character. On care- 
fully removing the albumen with a sharp kuife I found directly under- 
neath, and entangled in the interior fibre of the paper, a plentiful 
crop of a yellowish-brown substance, easily collected and removed. 
It was insoluble in the strongest hypo., also in sulphuric and hy- 
drochloric acids, and but slightly soluble in nitric acid. Under the 
blowpipe it was easily reduced into metallic silver. Boiled in 
water it turned quite black, with the evolution of sulphurous acid. 
And this same change, or one nearly analagous to it, goes on 
slowly but surely in the picture itself at ordinary temperatures, 
especially in the presence of moisture—with this difference, that the 
sulphur arising from the measly blotches in the interior does not 
escape, but finding on the surface of the paper more silver where- 
with to combine, actually does so, and finally transmutes the whole 
picture into one uniform dirty yellowish-brown colour. There can 
be little doubt, therefore, that the substance of these measles con- 
sisted of either hyposulphite of silver in a state of decomposition, 
or of sulphide of silver, or (as I strongly suspect) of an organic 
silver salt, formed by the albumen and sizing of the paper. 

The important question now arises, what produces in the texture 
of the paper a deposit which gives to a photograph this hideous 
appearance, and eventually destroys it? 

The effect may be produced artificially in several ways. Many, 
I dare say, will be suggested in the course of the evening, and 
some may still exist which “are not dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy.” For how can we know what impurities in the sizing, in 
the bleaching, in the very fibre even of the paper, the maker acci- 
dentally or otherwise may have placed there? ‘This much is 
certain, the quality of the paper exercises an important part in 
facilitating this formation. For out of upwards of ten different 
kinds of paper tried by me, I have only in two instances been able 
to induce artificially an immediate attack of the measles by a 
Fresh solution of hyposulphite of soda of a strength of ten 
per cent. It is probable some of the other papers treated in the 
same way will eventually manifest similar symptoms. In the 
meantime they are uniformly translucent by transmitted light; and 
therefore if the deposit consists of hyposulphite of silver, no de- 
composition has set in, and it may be dissolved by fresh hypo. 
One mode of procedure in order to produce the defect was this :— 
Three papers were excited and printed in the usual way, washed to 
get rid of free nitrate. They were then pressed closely together 
so as to form one mass, and immersed in the hypo. for twenty 
minutes. At the end of this time the middle print, through its 
whole texture, was sadly diseased, with a tendency to get worse 
and worse, even in fresh hypo. Another piece of the same paper, 
floated on hypo., produced similar effects ; so also when immersed 
for a very short time. 

A second cause, independent of that previously mentioned, is the 
use of stale albumen, a practice, I fear, but too common among the 
albumenising fraternity. A sheet of paper prepared with this 
must almost under any circumstances develop sulphide of silver; 
and this deposit may be formed before immersion in the hypo. 
bath, or must have acquired a strong tendency to form because of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen set free from the decomposing albumen 
and retained in the interior spongy fibres of the paper. 

If the hypo. solution be weak, and the paper employed be of a 
thick, highly-sized, non-absorbent nature, with a rather thick coat- 
ing of albumen, we have here again another source of danger. To 
illustrate this I have brought some pieces of albumen, a few of 
which have been in weak salt and water for some minutes, others 
not so previously to being soaked for five minutes in strong solution 
of nitrate of silver. One side of each was exposed to the action 
of light. They were afterwards washed for several hours in run- 
ning water under a tap, and also treated with salt water to destroy, 
as far as possible, free nitrate of silver. Finally, they were stirred 
about for one hour in the strongest hypo. and well washed. You 
will observe from cutting transversely through one of these slices, 
that the nitrate of silver has penetrated farther in five minutes 
than the hypo. in one hour—that so far as the latter has penetrated 
in sufficient force the former has been almost completely removed. 
Adjoining this, and towards the centre of the slice, enough of the 
hypo. has reached to convert the nitrate or albuminate of silver 
into incipient sulphide, at first of a yellowish colour, but after a 
few days, or immediately on the application of heat, becoming 
quite black. 

In using thick non-absorbent paper, highly charged with argento- 
organic compounds, I think, from the examples before you, the 
danger must be very obvious. For in order to attack the chloride 
and albuminate or other organic salt of silver in the interior, the 


hypo. must filter through the albumen on the surface, or through 
the slowly absorbent fibre of the paper; and this under unfavour- 
able circumstances may be only in quantity sufficient to form hypo- 
sulphite of silver of a very unstable kind, which, unless immedi- 
ately removed by fresh hypo. passes into the insoluble sulphide. 

I have not had time to examine how far the presence of free 
nitrate of silver in the paper, or of acidity and partial decomposi- 
tion of the hypo. bath, assist in the formation of these blotches. 
Combined with the causes above mentioned the predisposing influ- 
ence must be large, especially in decomposing the hyposulphite of 
silver, immediately on its formation, into another and highly inso- 
luble compound. 


———— ee 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS, 
By T. F. Harpwice. 
No. 6. 

Ar the present season, when the practice of dry collodion photo- 
graphy is at its height, we shall persevere in our attempts to 
ventilate the subject in the most complete manner, in order 
that the pros and cons of every process may be understood. In 
affirming, as we did in our last, that the presence of albuminous 
bodies in the preservative agent hada tendency to prevent fogging 
and irregular reduction of silver on the non-exposed portions of 
the plate, we did not intend to assert that such a protective effect 
is confined to that particular class of bodies, or to say that the 
presence of nitrogen in the protecting substance is essential. So 
far from such being the case, it seems that many of those organic 
subtancess which reduce nitrate of silver to tho metallic state 
have the same tendency to prevent fogging as that exhibited by 
albumen. Thus, if we preserve a washed collodion plate with cane 
sugar, we find it more liable to give a cloudy picture than when 
grape sugar is used; or if we employ Fothergill’s process, and 
observe that the picture developes in an indistinct or misty man- 
ner, we may often remedy the defect by applying a final wash of 
gallic acid, after the albumen: this will brighten the negative and 
preserve the shadows clean and transparent. <A particular condi- 
tion of the sensitive film is required to render it susceptible of a 
strong actinic impression. If this exists in the collodion itself, 
either from the pyroxyline having been made in a certain way or 
the collodion having been kept in the iodised state, then very little 
artificial aid will be required, and all that the preservative will be 
called upon to do will be to keep the film in the proper physical 
state. In such a case the exact nature of the preservative is cer- 
tainly not of the same importance, and a solution of cane sugar, 
twenty grains to the ounce, will answer the purpose and give a 
clean picture. When, however, the collodion is wanting in those 
qualities which cause the exposed plate to exert a strong attraction 
towards the particles of reduced silver, and draw them off, so to 
speak, to the image, then those particles will be thrown down 
irregularly and the developer will become turbid. The caseine in 
serum of milk and the coagulable matter in infusion of malt are 
both likely to prevent this turbidity, as is also the grape sugar in 
the latter liquid. 

At the last meeting of the South London Photographic Asso- 
ciation the subject of dry processes was brought forward, and we 
have since been thinking over the remarks made by Mr. Ackland 
upon that occasion. He speaks of the difference between a porous 
and a non-porous collodion. A friend of ours has been in the habit 
of examining collodions as regards their porosity in the following 
manner:—He exposes the sensitive plate with the glass side 
towards the object, so as to form the latent picture upon the wnder 
surface of the collodion.. Then, if the film be very horny and im- 
penetrable, the developer will scarcely act; but if, on the other 
hand, it be open and porous, the reduction will take place as usual. 
We ourselves, in giving an opinion on a porous collodion, should 
be disposed to inquire how the porosity was produced. If it was 
brought about by the gradual liquifying action of an alkali, or an 
alkaline iodide, the collodion will be likely to give an intense nega- 
tive in Fothergill’s process; but if, on the other hand, the porosity 
of the collodion be due to the use of pyroxyline made with very 
weak nitric acid, then the negative will be feeble. Happening to 
have by us a sample of collodion made with this latter pyroxyline, 
we sent it to Mr. Ackland to try, feeling sure at the same time that 
he would not be pleased with it. His answer was what we antici- 
pated, thanking us for the trouble we had taken, but stating that 
the collodion did not succeed. Since then a gentleman from a 
more distant part of the country has requested that we would assist 
him in producing a sample of this “porous pyroxyline,” so termed ; 
but we have declined doing so, feeling that it would not answer 
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his purpose. If these papers should meet his eye, and he be still 
desirous of preparing a pyroxyline which will not dry up very 
rapidly after sensitismg, we advise him to work with a nitrosul- 
phuric acid containing a medium proportion of water, and to raise 
the temperature to 170° or 180° F. In this way he will get what 
what he wants as regards the physical properties mentioned, with- 
out reducing the intensity of the pyroxyline in that very complete 


manner which nitric acid in a greater state of dilution with water | 


tends to do. 

Mr. Ackland speaks of transparent markings at the place where 
the albumen was poured on. Do such markings arise from a solvent 
action exerted by the albumen itself upon the precipitated albumi- 
nate of silver? It occurred to us that it might be so, from our 
having observed that the precipitate first produced on adding a 
few drops of diluted solution of nitrate of silver to the Fothergill 
albumen liquid disappears on stirring. We ask, therefore, in the 
next place, what would be the effect of treating the prepared Fother- 
gill plate in the wet state with several fresh portions of albumen ? 
Would the albuminate of silver first thrown down be afterwards 
taken up again? or would its combination with the iodide of silver 
—for we may now be certain that there exists such a combination— 
enable it to withstand the excess of albumen? If so, again we ask, 
what is the cause of the transparent spot observed by Mr. Ackland ? 
Tn our own practice we have not seen this spot, and are unable to 
conjecture why it should occur with old collodion and not with 
newly iodised collodion. 

We are still of opinion that the Fothergill process, as compared 
with some other dry processes, is slow of development. At first we 
thought that this must be due to the shrinking of the collodion in 
drying, which happens in that process from the excess of albumen 
having been washed away. We therefore obviated this by preparing 
a Fothergill plate in the usual manner, and then flooding it with 
a thirty grain solution of gum arabic before dessication. To our 
surprise, however, this plate developed with less rapidity than an 
ordinary gum plate prepared without albumen, and on repeating the 
experiment in various ways we became, at length, quite convinced 
that the presence of the albumen had a positive action in retarding 
the development, although by allowing a longer time a dense 
negative could be obtained. Previous to this we had also noticed 
that plates prepared by Major Russell with a strong solution of 
meta-gelatine containing gallic acid did not develop as quickly 
as plates made with gum and gallic acid. We are therefore dis- 
posed to consider that the chemical nature of the organic preser- 
vative exercises an influence upon the rapidity with which the 
latent picture is rendered visible, and that this effect does not 
depend altogether upon the density of the preservative, or upon 
the extent to which it keeps open the pores of the collodion film. 
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“COMPOSITION”? versus “PATCHWORK.” 
By A. H. Watn. 


ONLIKE sundry editors who hope to make their own lights shine 
before men with greater effect by popping an extinguisher over 
every minor wick, the editorship of THE BririsH JouRNAL or PHo- 
ToGRAPHy has been characterised by the greatest liberality, and 
opinions the most antagonistic to the Editor's have found frequent 
expression in pages from which a word of his could exclude them. 
fam therefore encouraged to send, for insertion, a few words upon 
the subject of “composition printing,” as some term it, or what 
our worthy acquaintance, “Mrs. Spriggins,” calls “patchwork.” 
Believing that these “composition” prints show the most palpable 
signs of non-composibility, I incline to the latter definition, and, 
with your permission, will tell “the reason why.” 

In reference to some of the Hditor’s observations upon this sub- 
ject, he will pardon me for adding that I think he has somewhat 
mistaken the drift of Mr. Hannaford’s remarks, and the intention 
apparent in the epistle of our amusing friend, “Mrs. Spriggins.” The 
gentleman denounced the practice of calling a bank a mountain, 
and the stream of water from a print-washing machine a river; 
and the lady ridiculed pretensions to artistic qualities based upon 
no better foundation than that of patchwork. I am also inclined 
to think that you have mistaken deception for imitation, which is 
a widely different thing. I would not willingly disparage the pro- 
ductions of such talented men as Robinson and Rejlander, both 
of whom I greatly respect; but it is time that photography 
should take higher ground than it has hitherto done, and make its 
claims to the artistic known and respected in a sphere from which 
it is as yet excluded. To show that the art is capable of effecting 
such an advance as I contemplate would be apart from my present 
purpose, but this may be done easily. 
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If the intention of our “ patchwork” printers is deception, in the 
sense of making one thing look like another, they fail most sig- 
nally —the only deception attained being that for which their 
beautiful axt suffers to a very serious extent. This deception 
(which I most earnestly denounce) is that which substitutes things 
unreal for others which they are palpably unlike, and so brings 
photography (an art which has its highest and only value in its 
wondrous truthfulness) into disrepute. Take away this good name, 
and it is “poor indeed!” Of course I admit, with Horace, that 
“fiction to please must wear the garb of truth,” but this is no 
argument for cutting “the garb of truth” to the fashion of fiction. 

Now it is, I think, clearly impossible that the most talented and 
skilful photographer can, with a pair of scissors, approach the ap- 
pearance of that imperceptible boundary of vision which, for want 
of a better term, we call the outline —a thing which the painter, 
with all his power of mechanically softening one colour or shade into 
another, finds most seriously difficult of imitation. I appeal to all 
who have ever touched a pencil under the eye of a competent in- 
structor or the guidance of a cultivated taste to bear me out in 
my assertion. In an artist’s mind the sweetest charm possessed 
by a really good photograph lies in the very quality these barba- 
rous wielders of the scissors would so ruthlessly and thoroughly 
destroy. Upon my word, this cruel cutting is, in my opinion, 
downright sacrilege, substituting as it does the hardest, sharpest, 
and ugliest of outlines for that exquisitely softened and melting 
boundary which we only meet with in nature and in photographs. 
Again, to take another view of the matter: although it is true 
that artists compose a single statue from the selected beauties of 
many figures—that the landscape painter will produce a picture 
from no better model than a little earth with a few sticks. and 
stones—the portrait painter the head of a beautiful young female 
from that of an ugly old malemodel—or that another will draw an 
earthquake from a load of coals shot down on bis studio floor; 
still the first does not literally model the extremities of this figure 
and take the fac-simile head of that to be simply stuck upon the 
literally-copied body of a third, but artfully combines the whole 
into the appearance of one by the exercise of his anatomical and 
artistic knowledge and imagimation. And the others are only 
dependent upon such miscalled models for originating in their 
minds the real subjects from which their pictures are produced. 

The imitation therefore of such lofty flights being so perfectly 
unjustifiable, such ridicule as may be found in your own and con- 
temporaries’ pages, more especially in publications connected with 
or devoted to art, must naturally be expected. Who can soar 
after the birds of nature with wings constructed by the aid of 
scissors and paste without ludicrously tumbling to the ground? I 
do not look upon the greatest ingenuity or skill as at all palliative 
of the practice—the more artfully concealed the more mischievous 
the result, because the thing is then more likely to be looked upon 
by the uninitiated as genuine, when the art itself suffers; and 
an operator who displays such capabilities ought to know better, 
or, knowing better, he sins against his conscience. I know there 
are many who have never before viewed the matter in this light 
—who looked upon photographs as photographs merely, and pic- 
tures as pictures, without contemplating the possible connexion 
of the two, and who therefore wink at that in a photograph which 
they would at once denounce in a drawing; but it is not to the 
advantage of photography that this is so. 

The composition of genre pieces does not necessarily imply the 
cutting out and patching which I venture to condemn; and most 
decidedly do I decline subscribing to the opinion that the only 
“difference between composing a subject and taking it on one 
plate, and taking portions of the subject on separate plates and 
combining them subsequently,” is “that the latter is the more 
troublesome method, and produces betéer results.” A good en- 
larging process, and a lens commanding a wide angle of view, 
with cleyer models, and judiciously chosen accessories, are the 
right tools for photographic composition pieces, but not the scissors _ 
and paste pot! 

Photography’s legitimate mission is, truly, a great and glorious 
one. As ascientific agent its aid is already acknowledged to be 
invaluable; and in all such branches of the fine arts as, strictly 
speaking, are imitative, it may yet take a most honourable and 
distinguished position. Although I use the word imitative in its 
strictest sense, I believe that most of the qualities claimed as 
“imaginative” belong clearly to imitation; for there is that poetry 
and beauty in nature which, whether transcribed by brush or 
camera, will be found in pictures in exact ratio with their truth- 
fulness. It would lengthen a communication which is already too 
long to define this more thoroughly, so J at once conclude. 
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MOGINIE’S NEW PORTABLE TENT. 
As the season has now fairly set in when photographers may be 
expected to take the field, and having devoted some amount of 
space and attention to those who follow the dry processes, we 


consider that the advocates of moist collodion have now a full | 
| up in our presence in less than a couple of minutes; and by aid 


claim to some notice. We therefore purpose describing a new 
portable tent for field work, which has lately been devised by Mr. 
Moginie, and which he has submitted to our inspection. 

One of the principal objections to most of the tents already in 


use consists in their occupying too much time in erecting, and | dream of operating. 


= MAL, Dey. 
FIG. 1, 


another in the trouble mostly experienced in getting the covering 
properly over the framework. Again, loose pieces are a fruitful 
source of disaster, either from being lost or mislaid, to say nothing 
of not unfrequently misfitting, in consequence of one piece being 
accidentally substituted for another. In the arrangement, of which 
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we give a cut, these sources of discomfort have been provided 
against, the framework, cover, and stand being constructed of but 
few parts and no loose pieces, and a fair amount of rigidity 
attained by judicious triangulation of the component portions. It 
can be readily and rapidly erected, having been unpacked and put 


of four pegs and cords, which are permanently attached to the 
uprights, a sufficient resistance to wind is secured, provided that 
it be not such a gale as one during which no photographer would 
The cross-like base of the chamber, when not 
in use, folds quite flat, and, with the legs of the 
tripod and other paraphernalia, can be made 
into a very moderate-sized bundle (as in Fig. 2) 
for transport, and, as we are informed, weighs 
but twelve pounds—a weight considerably less 
than many cameras with two or three dark plate 
frames. The uprights of the dark chamber are 
contained within it, permanently attached to the 
several angles, and the extremities of the up- 
rights fit into sockets at the points of the cross- 
piece at the base, consequently the mere act of 
putting up the supports also erects the tent 
itself. One triangular segment of the bottom of 
the chamber has an aperture, with elastic band, 
through which the operator gains admittance 
for the upper part of his body, light being ex- 
cluded by its fitting closely round the waist. The 
opposite triangular segment forms a sink for 
the washings: itis lined with caoutchouc, and 
has a flexible tube to carry off the slop, &c. 
*- The working space is rather more than a yard 
square, but can of course be made almost. of 
any desired size, and various conveniences are 
provided for suspending a small cistern for 
water, supporting the nitrate bath, camera 
frames, bottles for chemicals, and all other 
requisites, while an arrangement to secure 
ventilation without admitting light has also 
been attended to. All the other details are 
so readily gathered from mere inspection of the illustration that 
it is needless to particularise them further. We believe that 
these tents are to be seen at the establishment of several dealers 
in apparatus, which will no doubt be notified in advertisements. 


ON THE RELATIVE SULPHURISING TENDENCY OF 
NEW AND OLD HYPO. BATHS. 
By C. OarEsHor. 

(Read at a Meeting of the North London Photographic Association, May 30, 1860.] 
Tue following experiments, undertaken with a view of finding 
whether the hypo. bath by use acquires any increased tendency to 
sulphurisation, may, perhaps, be not altogether without interest. 
I give them for what they are worth, leaving it to photographers 
generally to consider if they have any practical bearing on the 
subject of a proper fixation of their prints. 

A new bath was mixed — 

Hyposulphite of soda...... 2 ounces avoirdupois. 
Ordinary water Sails; 

About as many prints on albumenised paper as would be equal to 
half a sheet were fixed in this bath. A portion of the bath was 
then poured into two wine glasses, and common salt added to one. 
A small silver coin was placed in each glass; the glasses were 
removed into the strong light of the operating-room, and left there 
undisturbed for twenty-four hours, by which time both coins were 
sulphurised to a buff tint, the one in the glass containing salt being 
deepest in colour. The remainder of the bath was then used to fix 
two more batches of prints, and again tried in the same manner; 
but, instead of salt, some kaolin was stirred with the solution in 
one of the glasses. The kaolin quickly restored the hypo. to its 
originally clear and colourless condition. Coins left in these solu- 
tions for twenty-four hours were sulphurised to a deep brown, or 
rather a black tint—the one from the solution containing kaolin 
being deepest. A portion of a new and unused bath was then 
tried: the coin after remaining in this for twenty-four hours became 
tinted to a buff, somewhat less deep than those which had been 
tried in the bath used once only. 

These experiments were made with ordinary materials. The 
hypo. was dissolved in hard water, and no care was taken to have 


the coins chemically clean, and therefore it was not improbable that 
gome organic matter might be adherent to their surfaces, and influ- 
ence the result. I thought it advisable to repeat the experiments 
with greater precautions. 

Five small silver coins were left for some time in dilute nitric 
acid, then well washed and polished with a clean cloth. 

A bath was made— 

Hyposulphite of $0da .ssessserevereee 2 OUNCES. 
Distilled water ........-.sosessessccesserveed OUNCES. 

A portion of this was tried unused, a second portion after it had 
fixed one lot of prints, and a third after it had been used three times. 
The cleaned coins were left in these solutions for twenty four hours. 

RESULTS. 
Bath unused—Coins became very faintly tinted. 


Once used — 


Ist, with salt added ........,.tinted to a pale buff. 


Qnd, without salt.......re-c+ same, but lighter. 
Used three times — : 
Ist, with kaolin added............ to a decided buff. 


2nd, without kaolin .... ...not quite so deep. 

The next object was to see whether light materially assisted the 
sulphurisation. A portion of a bath which had been used for fixing 
three batches of prints was placed in a dark part of the dark room, 
and a shilling, well cleaned, left in it for twenty-four hours. When 
removed it had acquired a deep bronze colour, visibly less dark 
than the one which had been treated the same way but left in the 
light: this bath was made with ordinary water. 

From these experiments I infer—1. That the hypo. bath made 
with distilled water becomes less discoloured by use, and also has 
not so ready a tendency to sulphurise as one made with ordinary 
water. 2. ‘That the bath, whether made with distilled or with 
ordinary water, by repeated use, acquires an increasing facility of 
sulphurising; and, 3. That, as light appears to assist this tendency 
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it may perhaps be well, while the prints are in the hypo., to guard 
against their being exposed unnecessarily to the light. 

Mr. Hardwich’s experiments, in reference to the assertions of 
of MM. Davanne and Girard, were repeated. Thirty grains nitrate of 
silver were converted into chloride, and dissolved in hypo. : it re- 
quired exactly fifty-three grains to take up every particle of 
chloride. Crystals began to form in twenty-four hours. The 
solution was left undisturbed for three weeks, when the bottom of 
the glasscontaining it was covered with thecrystals; the supernatant 
liquid was then poured off into a large watch class, and placed in the 
light; a black scum soon formed on the surface of the liquid, and 
a black deposit of, I suppose, sulphide of silver began to settle to 
the bottom of the glass. A shilling was now dropped in and left 
there for twenty-four hours: it remained there for that time without 
showing the slightest symptom, of discolouration from sulphur, although 
from the increasing black deposit it was plain the liquid was 
undergoing decomposition. No further crystals formed till the 
liguid had nearly evaporated, and when nearly dry, two or three 
bunches of crystals were seen on different sides of the glass alto- 
gether different in shape to those which had before formed. The 
crystals first removed when dried weighed exactly thirty grains. 
It took just twenty-five grains hypo. to dissolve five grains of 
these crystals. 

My next attempt was to find the minimum of time a print might 
be left in the hypo. bath, in order to be properly fixed. Five por- 
traits were vignetted. The reason for vignetting them was that 
the large surface of white would more readily show any trace of 
yellowness they might acquire in the after treatment. These prints 
were all toned in a gold bath, very slightly alkaline, to which was 
added a few grains of nitrate of soda (the latter salt appears to 
make the print tone more rapidly, and with greater certainty). 
They were fixed in a new hypo. bath, of the strength before given, 
made with hard water. Hach print was placed in this bath sepa- 
rately, and the solution agitated while they were being immersed, 
and for three minutes afterwards. 


ist was left in 3 minutes only. 


2nd cy 5 % 
3rd © 7 py 
4th _ 10 5 
6th vs 15 * 


They were then washed in running water for sixteen hours, and 
when dry were all perfectly clear in the white parts; not the 
slightest indication of yellowness in either of them. They were 
then treated separately, with two pourings of boiling water. 


RESULTS. 
No. 1...... 3 minutes in hypo....... very yellow. 
5. Pesan 8 ay é i but less. 
” ” ” é 
oF 5 .. «neatly white. 
5) gy eb8ae8 quite white. 


Another bath was made with distilled water, and five more 
vignetted prints fixed in it. These were all cut from the same 
sheet of paper, but the shortest time of immersion was seven 
minutes. 


RESULTS. 
No. 1...... 7 minutes in hypo.......slightly yellow. 
jp rool) 4 . 


bi 
quite white. 


° ” 
99 eee. faint rendering to 
yellowness, very slight. 


From this it appears that the time usually recommended for the 
prints being in the hypo., fifteen minutes, is a safe one, though they 
seem to suffer little injury from being left in nearly twice as long. 
I forward all the prints. You will observe that most of them are 
more or less covered with brown spots: these are owing to blisters 
of the albumen surface, which formed when in the toning bath. 

T incline to think that any sample of paper which blisters, either 
in the toning or fixing bath, will be imperfectly fixed, and sooner 
or later must surely show indications of these brown spots. ‘The 
hypo. appears to be retained between the albumen and the paper 
with particular tenacity, which no amount of washing will effec- 
tually remove. I have noticed the same occur with the collodio- 
albumen plates; those which blistered invariably showed the same 
kind of spots, even after the plate had been well varnished. The 
blisters in the paper may perhaps arise from the habit which some 
makers have of passing the paper, after being albumenised, through 
rollers, in order to give it a smooth and finished appearance. 

* This was not treated with boiling water. 


portable, and could be carried in a knapsack. 


The paper used in these experiments was La Rue’s, obtained 
from one of the largest London advertising houses, and un- 
fortunately was a very indifferent sample. 

I had purposed carrymg out-my experiments still further by 
fixing vignetted prints in old or rather many-times-used baths, and 
treating them with boiling water; but, being professionally en- 
gaged, as yet I have not been able to spare the time. 

I know of no means for dissolving hypo. left in the paper which 
answers better than boiling water, and shall be greatly obliged if 
any one will point out one more delicate and certain. 

I have omitted to mention that the temperature of the room at 
the time the prints were fixed was 65°, The hypo. bath had been 
mixed fully six hours before being used. 

I wish further to observe, with reference to the experiments 
with the silver coins, that because they were deeply sulphurised 
after being left in the hypo. for twenty-four hours, it does not 
necessarily follow that the same result will happen with prints 
which remain in the fixing bath only a quarter of an hour; but it 
must be borne in mind that the deposit on the paper, from its finely 
divided condition, and also from the permeability of the paper 
allowing the hypo. to come readily in contact with every particle, 
may perhaps be placed in a condition to be more easily acted 
upon. The object was to see whether the hypo., after use, retained 
its original condition, or whether it acquired any greatly increased 
disposition to part with its sulphur. I think the experiments go 
to prove the latter. 
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ON PHOTOGRAPHY AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
MILITARY PURPOSES,* 
By Captain Donrtiy, R.E, 

Carrain Donrnty wished to guard against the supposition that 
mnight arise from the title of his paper, that he proposed to bring 
forward any new or remarkable application of photography to 
military purposes. He did not come forward as aninventor. It 
was not his intention to propose to defeat armies, destroy fleets, or 
take fortresses by the aid of nitrate of silver and the camera 
obscura. But he would endeavour to explain, as clearly as he could, 
the general principles of photography—an art which was everyday 
rapidly extending, and the aid of which might, he believed, be use- 
fully enlisted in many secondary military operations. 

Captain Donelly then went into a lucid detail of the scientific 
principles upon which the art of photography rests, occasionally 
illustrating his theories by experiments. One of his experiments 
was strikingly beautiful. In exemplifying the action of light in 
effecting chemical changes and combinations in certain substances, 
the lecturer placed a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine, contained 
in a glass bulb about half an inch in diameter, before the intense 
white light produced by burning phosphorous in oxygen gas. With 
this kind of light no perceptible action upon the mixture in the 
bulb was produced, although, as the lecturer stated, the action of 
the sun’s rays would have instantly caused the gases to combine 
with explosive violence. The bulb was then exposed to the influ- 
ence of the intensely bright blue flame produced by the combustion 
of a mixture of the vapour of bisulphide of carbon in binoxide of 
nitrogen, which, though only burning for a fraction of a second, 
caused the mixture of hydrogen and chlorine instantly to combine 
chemically with such energy as to burst the bulb with a sharp re- 
port, in consequence of its containing a larger portion of the violet 
rays of the spectrum than the light previously employed. 

We have seen this experiment performed in other ways, but 
never more successfully. Professor Roscoe lately, at the Royal 
Institution, procured the combination of the mixture of hydrogen 
and chlorine, by burning phosphorous in oxygen, contained in a 
blue glass globe; and we mention this as conclusive evidence that 
the union is effected by the chemical or violet rays, as the Professor 
could not succeed in exploding a bulb when he employed a white 
or red glass globe. We have not space for Captain Donelly’s very 
clear enunciation of the principles of the art, as they have been 
frequently explained in the pages of this Journal, and as they may 
be studied in the published handbooks upon photography, such as 
Hardwich’s, to which Captain Donelly especially referred his 
audience. 

The lecturer then said, with reference to the application of photo- 
graphy to military purposes, the firstnecessary was portability in the 
apparatus, Captain Fowke, of the Royal Engineers, who had fitted 
out most of the parties of engineers who had taken photographic 
apparatus with them, invented a form of camera which was extremely 
Captain Donelly ex- 


* A lecture delivered at the United Service Institution, London, on Friday, June 8, 1860. 
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hibited the camera, and explained its folding arrangements; that, 
with the chemical boxes, was carried on pack saddles, Numerous 
photographs had heen taken by parties of sappers, many of which 
Captain Donelly exhibited. Among them were some by Corporal 
Lawson, who was with Captains Gordon and James, on the Asiatic 
boundary, surveying in Asia Minor, between Russia and Turkey. 
Others by Sergeant Church, who accompanied Colonel Stanton, 
when he went to verify the reports on the projected line of railway 
across the Isthmus of Panama—the Honduras line. Some were 
taken in India, at Singapore, and others, executed in China, fur- 
nished Mr. Burford with the materials for his panorama, Some 
were taken by Sergeant Mack, at Moscow, when he accompanied 
Lord Granville. ‘Two were taken at Varna, and, unfortunately, 
the photographers who went out to the Crimea were lost on board 
the “Prince.” One photograph exhibited the plan of the ships in 
the order of landing the troops. Hence they saw that photography 
could be applied under very difficult circumstances, such as on long 
and rapid journeys. 

The men of the Engineer’s corps were taught the art, and speci- 
mens of their productions were on the table. Many of the photo- 
graphs, Captain Donelly remarked, were not such as Mr. Fenton or 
Mr. Thurston Thompson would care to exhibit at the photographic 
exhibition ; still some of them were very good, and all of them very 
creditable, when the circumstances were considered under which 
they were taken. Photographs of a country gave a most truthful and 
accurate idea of it. They would do more to give an accurate idea 
of any particular position than yards of description on foolscap. 
They might be found of great service in illustrating a report on a 
country —and, indeed, they had been so employed by Colonel 
Stanton — and in that way they might be of great service to the 
general commanding an army in the field, as also in copying and 
multiplying plans, as in the case of the plan of the position of the 
ships for landing the troops in the Crimea, Captain Donelly also 
exhibited a number of photographs taken at Chatham, showing the 
admirable means which they afforded of conveying descriptions of 
various military operations, such as bridge making, &c., so giving a 
perfect ideaofaplace. Photographs were of great service in supply- 
ing engineers with ready and rapid means of showing the state of 
works on any particular day. Captain Donelly exhibited a progress 
plan of the works at Aldershott which was done by the War Depart- 
ment, by which it could be seen at once how far the works had pro- 
ceeded, which could only otherwise be done by expensive litho- 
graphs, and then not so well or so rapidly. They were enabled to 
obtain a picture of any size they wished; and Captain Donelly said 
that he could not give a better example of that than by referring to 
five photographs of one of the Cartoons in Hampton Court (Hlymas 
the Sorcerer Struck with Blindness), the photographs being of the 
respective sizes of 8 by 5, 15 by 11, 23 by 15, 31 by 21, and 48 by 
30 inches. It might be said that these had little to do with the 
application of photography to military purposes. Captain Donelly 
exhibited them as admirable specimens of photography executed, 
with the assistance of men of the Royal Engineers, by Mr. Thurston 
Thompson, who had instructed most of the men at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Captain Donelly called attention to some speci- 
mens of photographic reductions of the maps of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey from one scale to another for engraving. By employing pho- 
tography for these reductions the Survey Office at Southampton 
saved £1600 per annum, and the whole saving of the survey would 
be about £32,000, this saving being accompanied by increased 
rapidity and accuracy in the reductions. Formerly the reductions 

-were made by the pentagraph, the operation being long and tedious, 

in which, as the hand and the eyes were employed, the accuracy 
was dependent, to a great extent, on the skill of the operator. 
Now, by merely fixing the camera at different distances from the 
plan to be copied, it could be reduced to any scale desired by an 
operation in afew minutes, and with the greatest accuracy. 

The scales of the maps were for — 


stv or 10.56 feet to 1 mile. 
25.344 inches 5 
6 ” » 
” ” 

The ten feet scale was reduced to the twenty-five inches, and the 
twenty-five inches to the six inches. But by further reduction the 
perfect truthfulness of photography rather militated against it. 
Tn reducing from the six to the one inch scale the photograph was 
too crowded with details, so that at present in a portion of that 
operation the pentagraph had still to be employed. 

The photographs were at once transferred to the copperplates for 
the engraver, or the zine plate for the zincograph process, by the 
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following means :—Printer's tracing paper was employed, the paper 
being sensitised by being washed over with a saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash and gumwater. That prepared paper was ex~ 
posed to light under an ordinary glass negative, and the portion of 
bichromate of potash acted on became insoluble in water (that being 
a peculiar property of bichromate of potash). ‘The print was then 
placed, face downwards, on a metal plate, covered with the greasy 
lithographic ink, and passed through a press until it became almost 
black in appearance. It was then washed with a solution of gum 
arabic and hot water, and brushed with a camel’s hair brush, which 
removed the portions not acted upon, thus leaving a print in light 
brown colour inlithographic ink. That could be either transferred 
to the copperplate, as a guide to the engraver, by burnishing, or 
it might in the same way be transferred to the zine plate, and printed 
from immediately, without any further process, by simply being 
inked. 
EES Sse cet 3 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS, 

Tur soirée to be held on the occasion of this Society’s Anniversary 
Meeting, on the 21st instant, at St. Peter’s School Rooms, Walworth 
Road, will commence at seven o'clock precisely, when the annual report 
will be brought forward; after the reading of which the members will 
proceed to elect officers for the ensuing year, and elect new members. 
Gentlemen desirous of being nominated for election as office-bearers will 
please to forward their names to the present Secretary, Mr, Wall, 90, 
Cannon Street West, City. 

Several gentlemen residing in the country having sent their names 
(and addresses) for election as members, others similarly situated may be 
glad to know that this Journal, as the Society’s recognised organ, will 
be forwarded, post free, to all such members, and that any distribution 
of photographs which may be made during the next year will not be 
performed without due recognition of their rights. Communications from 
provincial members of this Society will be brought forward for discussion, 
&c., at the usual meetings; and, in short, it is expected that this arrange- 
ment may be made the medium of many little interchanges of services 
mutually advantageous to all concerned. 

ALFRED H. WALL, Hon. Seo. 


EXCHANGE CLUB, 
(In connewion with the South London Phatographic Society ). 
Tun first exchange of photographs will take place early in July, and 
those desirous of becoming members in time to avail themselves thereof 
are requested to intimate the same to me during the current month, 
forwarding prints, unmounted, offered for exchange (together with one 
copy of each as a contribution to the Society’s portfolio), with a notifica- 
tion as to the class of photographs desired in return. 
Bach momber should send stamps sufficient to cover all postage in his 
individual case. MICHAEL HANNAFORD, 
6, South Grove West, Mildmay Park, Hon. Sec. 
Stoke Newington, N. 


Meetings of Societies. 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday, the 
5th instant,—P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., V.P., in the chair. : 
The Secrerary read a letter from Mr. Denyer, photographic artist, of 
St. Petersburgh. 
The object of the letter was to make the writer known in this country, 
and expressive of a desire to become an honorary member of the Photo- 
graphic Society. It was accompanied by two very large portraits, artis- 
tically executed, but possessing all the defects inherent in specimens 
taken by lenses of very large aperture, viz., want of distinctness and 
atmosphere, the figures appearing flattened. In point of execution, 
apart from the defects produced by the lens, the proofs were all that 
could be desired. A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Denyer. 
The Szcrerary read a letter from Capt. Biggs, of the Bombay Artillery. 
Four large-sized photographs of Indian subjects, from the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, upon plain paper, printed by the ammonio-nitrate of 
silver process, accompanied the letter. They were very clean and good. 
They were from paper negatives by the original Talbotype process, taken 
upon Turner’s paper. The proofs were printed upon Marion’s positive paper. 

The letter related chiefly to the difficulties experienced by photo- 
graphers in the Bombay Presidency, partly from the nature of the 
climate—the foliage never being in repose, necessitating the exposure 
being made before the breeze sets in, which is usually about nine 4.1.— 
and partly from the enormous extra cost of chemicals, and their inferiority 
to English chemicals, the cost being three to four hundred per cent. higher. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Capt. Biggs. 

Mr. Datrmeyver then read a paper On Distortion as Produced by the 
Existing Forms of View Lenses, éc., which we do not insert for reasons 
elsewhere given. 
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py asked how many surfaces there were in the altered 

Mr. Darumnyer, in reply, said six. 

Mr. Sxapour asked what was the equivalent focal length. 

Mr. Dattareyin said about twelve inches being about the same as 
those supplied by his late father-in-law for the last four years. The 
aperture of the front combination was three and a-duarter inches, and 
that of the back combination three and a-half inches, which gave great 
equality of illumination over the whole extent of plate, otherwise there 
Was no material difference in time of exposure. He said that he had not 
adopted the most elegant manner of proving his position, but had availed 
hiniself of a familiar means of illustrating the angles of distortion. He 
Stated that the form of the front combination, as left by his late father- 
in-law, did not admit ofits being used ag a single combination. He (Mr. 
Dallmeyer) had so constructed the front combination of his portrait lens, 
that on removing entirely the back combination this might be screwed 
into its place, and then be em: ployed as an ordinary view lens. 

The Cuamman having invited discussion, 

Mr. Suapzour said he wag not a little disappointed in finding a total 
absence of novelty in that which was brought forward as such, inasmuch 
as he had in his possession a lens, made by the late Mr. Archer, that com- 
prised nearly all, if not abso utely all, the principles involved in he 
one described by Mr. Dallmeyer. His memory was bad as to dates, but he 
could vouch for his possession of this lens for upwards of seven years ut 
whether he had possessed it eight or nine years he could not recollect. 
He had resided in the house which he now occupied for seven years on the 
3rd of last March, and he took Mr. Archer's lens into the house when he first 
went to if, consequently he was clear upon that point. The front lens 
fitted the back of the mounting, and was the lens which he commonly uses 
as a landscape lens, and a better landscape lens he had never yet seen of 
any one’s manufacture. As a double combination lens it was constructed 
according to the ordinary form, after the formula of Professor Petzval 
the late Mr. Ross, and the present Mr. Ross—that is to say, the front 
being a cemented compound, and the back being a separated compound : 
but, in addition to that,. the diaphragms were placed between he 
lenses at a distance corresponding to the respective foci of the com- 
binations of the lenses, that is, being somewhat nearer to the front 
lens, which was of shorter focus than the back, and it is the position of 
the diaphragm which avoids the production of distortion, and the intro- 
duction of a small concave at that spot which, he conceived, lengthened 
out the focus, precisely in the manner Mr. Dallmeyer had described. Now 
that was an addition to the arrangement which was made subsequently 
to the construction of the lens. It was not added by Mr. Archer but by 
himself, from hints given to him by Mr. Archer; and he could vouch for 
the fact of those hints having been given to him five years ago, if not six. 
Mr. Archer was then using, for landscape work, a lens constructed precisely 
similar to the one he (Mr, Shadbolt) was then using. Mr. Archer showed 
him that lens ; and one particular point in connexion with its use was the 
advantages he found in taking interiors where crowded for space and 
wishing to get a considerable angle. But he thought Mr. Dallmeyer had 
a little slurred over the fact, that in order to get freedom from distortion he 
must sacrifice something — possibly a certain portion of flatness of field. 
He had not described the mode in which he had altered the ordinary por- 
trait lens, but, from what he had stated, he presumed Mr. Dallmeyer used a 
back and front combination of identical focus, with a concave lens be- 
tween them ; in point of fact, taking up just what Mr. Sutton had alleged 
as being his symmetrical triplet. At the time when that triplet was brought 
forward, he (Mr. Shadbolt) pointed out the facts to which he was now al- 
luding, and consequently alleged that there was not the novelty that 
was supposed to exist in the lens. He was not aware that Mr. Archer did 
very publicly bring forward that lens, but that he made and sold several of 
them he did know, both from Mr, Archer himself and from his late wife. 
He (Mr. Shadbolt) saw several of them in his possession at the time that he 
first of all showed him the mode in which he (Mt. Archer) wag then work- 
ing. Not being aware of any public statement of the fact by Mr. Archer, 
it is probable that neither Mr. Sutton nor Mr. Dallmeyer had heard of it ; 
but certainly at the time that Herr Paul Pretsch introduced Petzval’s 
orthographic lens he (Mr. Shadbolt) did publish a statement to that effect. 
He believed that about two years ago—certainly eighteen months ag 0-— 
he pointed it out, and, subseq uently, when the so-called Lens-Commit- 
tee of the Scotch Society issued a very droll report upon lenses, he 
pointed out the fact that they assumed to haye discovered something 
extraordinary —that the position of the diaphragm in front of a lens 
produced the barrel-shaped image, and the diaphragm, when placed be- 
hind, produced the hourglass shaped image of a square original. That 
was not novel to him, and he did not presume that it was novel to many 
others; yet still that fact was pointed out at both the times specified. 
Tt had been frequently remarked, that in optical instruments: hey very 
rarely could get an advance in one direction without a sacrifice in another. 
Tf Mr. Dallmeyer could assure the Society that the alte tion whic h he 
had made in the portrait lens did not sacrifice anything ither in defini- 
tion or curvature of field, then he presumed Mr. Dallmeyer’s must 
be considered as an advance in the construction of the lens. Unless Mr. 
Dallmeyer could show that he had sacrificed nothing, he was afraid they 
were where they were before, except that they were simply substituting 
one error for another. He (Mr. Shadbolt) stated his object to be for no 
other purpose than simply to draw as much out;of Mr, Dallmeyer for 
public information as could possibly be obtained. 


Mr. Matonz confessed his ignorance of the exact proofs of the theory of 
optics. Of course he should not pretend to enter into any philosophical. 
iscussion of the subject. Heregretted there were not more getitlemed oF 
Mr. Shadbolt’s degree of attainments. He (Mr. Malone) thought he miight 
be allowed to mention that it had always been a great object with him 
that the late Mr. Ross should have been attached to the Society in a per- 
manent manner. His suggestion was overruled, and it was said that he 
was so connected with trade that it would not be well to place him on 
the council. He regretted that sort of feeling to this day. He could not, 
of course; but welcome Mr. Dallmeyer’s presence at the meeting. Mr. 
Malone then stated that, having made these introductory remarks, he 
must say that it certainly was very clear, as Mr. Dallmeyer had said, 
that photographers generally, not having that intimate knowledge of this 
subject to enable them to know sufficiently what to expect from a lens, 
it was only by trying it that they got any idea at all about it other than 
that which they got from the makers and sellers of lenses, and that which 
was occasionally written upon the subject. They were much perplexed. 
They knew that it was the business of the maker of the lens to make the 
best of his invention. In trying to disparage a lens, care must be taken 
that it be done with judgment; and, without taking upon himself 
to be a general censor, he would just point out how it appeared to him 
members occasionally erred. The late Mr. Ross had a strong opinion, 
speaking generally, that those writers and gentlemen who took part in 
optical discussions had what is called the school knowledge, which migh$ 
be sufficient to enable them to take some part in a discussion, and to 
understand the nature of improvements suggested, but hardly justified 
them in giving to an optician in full detail the plan of procedure by which 
he should make a good lens of new form. Now this was the case: they 
had'a suggestion made by a person only partially competent ; and then 
hey wanted such a practical man as Mr. Ross or Mr. Dallmeyer to work it 
out for them, which, of course, they did not want to do, for it involved 
a great amount of labour—ideas coming fast, they had all the past to 
correct. In addressing himself to the subject as a photographer, and 
speaking as a practical photographer who had handled many lenses, his 
impression was that members ought to hail and welcome cordially any 
attempt to produce a lens that will give straighter lines—if without loss 
of flatness of field or definition so much the better. Let them take any 
invention offered to them, and look well, calmly, and dispassionately to 
see whether there were any advantages of which they could avail them- 
selves. He hailed with joy the introduction of the orthographic lens, and 
he had expected to get better results than he found, for they had been told 
it gave straight lines. Now there was a fallacy involved in that. For 
instance, if a picture with a gateway were examined, the lines of 
the gateway would appear to be straight, because they did not fill the 
whole of the picture. But the lines were not straight : it was only a kind 
ofartifice. ‘There was no doubt that the orthographic or orthoscopic lens 
would be a better lens than the old form of view lens, but it was seen at 
once that there were many things to discriminate. They found that in 
aking a view of a strect with the corner of another street running into 
the picture, then that corner would represent that line curved; and if 
hat corner of the street ran into the whole picture, they would, by the 
orthographic lens, have the buildings appear to be about to tumble over 
into the street, or to tumble out at the bottom—in neither of which cases 
would it be natural—and then they would probably prefer the old form 
of view lens. Photographers could not get rid of the necessity for the old 
form of view lens; and it appeared to him that, on starting, they must 
ake the old form of view lens, whether single or double, which gave the 
arrel-shaped distortion, or the orthographic, which gave the pincushion 
shape; and, if all that had been said at the meeting were true, they 
would have to add this third lens. Mr. Dallmeyer had said that his por- 
rait lens, in which he had lessened the distortion, might be taken in half, 
and one half used as a view lens. The reason he gave for that did not 
satisfy him (Mr. Malone). Mr. Dallmeyer had said that, in dealing with 
uildings with a view lens, they got that barrel-shaped distortion ; but 
he said, if they took a landscape in which there were no buildings, 
then that distortion was of no consequence. He thought it was of 
essential importance, and he would give an instance where it would be 
detected. If this single combination were taken to avoid any loss by 
diffraction in consequence of the number of reflecting surfaces, or want 
of flatness of field, and a picture were taken containing trees, which in 
nature were absolutely straight, and it was wished to produce them in 
the picture as they absolutely appeared, then they must go back to the 
old lens, and have the trees of a barrelled shape. “He knew it would be 
said, Who knew that they were barrelled? He wanted photographers to 
guard against that. Let memberg look at the three diagrams and say 
which they would prefer. He (Mr. Malone) thought they must sacrifice a 
little definition if they could get straight lines, The result is that pho- 
tographers will find all these lenses useful, and perhaps a fourth, for he 
was bold enough to think that they ought to have a very large double 
portrait combination for certain purposes, to meet every possible case, 
and to do the best under any circumstances. 

Mr. Beprorp said certainly the objections that Mr. Malone made to the 
peculiarity of these lenses prevailed to a great degree. He (Mr. Bedford) 
had had a sea line curved up and down, he had had larch trees and fir 
trees bent in all ways, and he thought it was necessary, in order to be 
prepared for all kinds of work, to take all the lenses that are made. He 
(Ma. Bedford) took a portrait lens of Rogs’s— the one known as the £25 lens 
—which he found very useful for dark subjects, in glens and interiors, and 
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such subjects as those; the orthographic for flat architectural views ; 
and the old Ross view lens—than which there was nothing better—for 
landscapes, as giving greater depth of view and better average perfec- 
tion than any other lens. He (Mr. Bedford) was quite certain that the ortho- 
graphic was not an improvement for landscapes, although very useful 
and almost indispensable in certain exceptional cases. He should have 
liked to have seen specimens of productions of Mr. Dallmeyer’s lens 
upon larger plates. ‘The lines seemed straight, but even in that small 
surface there was a very sensible falling off in the sharpness of the 
picture, and particularly that of The Times: small as it was the outside 
lines were not only out of focus but blurred. He did not know what 
the lens had been when worked under all its advantages. 

Mr. Harpwicu said he had lately been attempting to copy maps and 
pictures of a large size, and had been struck with the necessity of not 
too much lessening the aperture of the lens. He took an interest in the 
symmetrical triplet lens, or in any iens which promised an image free 
from distortion, and he would wish to inquire what the chances were of 
getting such a lens to cover a plate two feet square, and to work within 
a reasonable time? Would the number of reflecting surfaces be so great 
as to occasion a serious difficulty in producing intensity? He supposed 
that it was in copying maps particularly that the triplet would be used. 
Could it be so used without cutting off too much light? He would also 
ask of gentlemen who had used Petzval’s orthoscopic or orthographic lens 
on very large plates, how far the distortion became a serious matter? 
because only the day of the meeting he had been measuring very care- 
fully on a plate twenty-two inches square, by fastening strings across a 
board, and taking the exact distances betweenthosestrings. Unfortunately 
he was prevented finishing his experiments, but when he came away he 
had not succeeded in satisfying himself that there was any material dis- 
tortion. He (Mr. Hardwich) remembered a conversation he had with 
the late Mr. Howlett at the time the orthoscopic was first made, and 
that gentleman said the error was so small that he might practically 
disregard it: whereas with his old form of lens, the lines of a map taken 
piecemeal would not meet, with his orthoscopic the lines did meet. The 
result of much that he had since heard was different. He confessed, 
from his experiment, he was astonished to find how small was the dis- 
tortion. The focal length of his lens was four feet two inches. He had 
been engaged in trying to find an easy method of getting up the intensity 
of negatives taken with long focus lenses. What he wished to do was 
to get rid of the bichloride of mercury. He believed they ought to dis- 
card the use of bichloride of mercury, for it was deleterious in its results, 
and, from what he had read lately, he believed it was difficult to 
get it off the plate again. He hoped that the optical part of the question 
was not concluded, for there were many readers of the Journal who 
wished for all the information it could give. 

Mr. Mazone thought it would not be out of place if he rose again to 
speak of an experiment which was pertinent to Mr. Hardwich’s in- 
quiry. He made the experiment in conjunction with Mr. Ronalds, the 
director of the Kew Observatory, and assisted him in carrying out the 
photographic registration there. Mr. Ronalds was extremely anxious 
to know whether he could rely upon photographic results as to division 
and soon. There was a certain normal line, and it became very im- 
portant to ascertain the power of lenses with regard to this. Mr. Ronalds 
drew a square foot on paper with square inches with the greatest accuracy, 
and asked him if he could copy that of the exact size with the 
spaces true. Many experiments were made, and at last he succeeded in 
making a copy, which he believed he retained now, of the exact size of 
the diagram—a foot square, divided into square inches, painted black and 
white. Mr. Ronalds measured the copy with square and rule, and ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the result. He was surprised at getting so 
exact a fac-simile. The lens was made by Mr. Slater: it was a lens to 
take large portraits, of some four or five inches aperture, and it 
could be used either as two lenses together or as one, or there was 
a third lens put in to shorten the focus. The third lens was a greenish 
glass, and very slow for portraits; but tried in that way, with a stop 
which he believed was an inch, he got that result, and his impression 
was that he could not have done it with any other form of lens. He 
added that the late Mr. Ross impressed upon him the necessity, when 
asking what sized plate a particular lens would cover, of explaining 
the object in view: thus, if about to copy a map, so that the lines 
should meet exactly, they ought to go to the expense of a large lens with 
a long focus, and the result would be that they would get a portion out 
of the centre of the field which would appear to be nearly a straight 
line, but that of course involved expense. He had great hopes of Mr. 
Dallmeyer’s lens. 

Mr. Datumnyer said he would explain the reason of his bringing 
the paper forward. It was owing to the fact of his being continually 
asked what lens was free from distortion, which led him to con- 
ceive the subject was not sufficiently well understood by most photo- 
graphers, and it was for those that he had written the paper. He had 
purposely abstained from giving formule, for what he could give 
might be found in. the works on optics to which he had alluded; and 
gentlemen, on seeing formule in a paper, often made the remark, that 
not being mathematicians they did not interest them. He had, conse- 
quently, simply exhibited the diagram. With reference to novelty, he 
claimed none. The lens was free from distortion as far as that was obtain- 
able, for he might state that no lens could be made to project an 


image on a flat screen absolutely free from distortion. The nearest 
approximation possible required the lens to be of the same diameter 
as the picture produced, which he had stated was too expensive a 
matter to consider. Hence it was necessary to ascertain how far ho 
could approach to the production of an image which was free from dis- 
tortion; and it was both by form and focal length of the combinations 
that the distortions due to the displacement of the lateral pencils, as oc- 
casioned by the first combination, were corrected by the opposite nature 
of the distortions of the second combination, as was exhibited in the 
diagram; but the remaining distortions, as occasioned by the difference 
of the focal lengths, so to speak, of the central and marginal pencils; 
when the image was required to be projected on a flat screen, would re- 
main, and could not be corrected unless the flat screen be exchanged for 
a curved one. Therefore it was desirable to arrive at the nearest approxi- 
mation ; and it would be found that the distortion due to the difference 
of focal length of central and lateral pencils presented but a small fraction 
as compared to that occasioned by the difference of the refracting angles 
of the lens, as shown in the diagram; and therefore he had neglected 
that distortion, and merely paid attention to the distortions he had previ- 
ously alluded to. He would correct a mistake: his lens, when employed 
for architectural views, did not consist of two positive combinations 
with a negative lens between them, but of two positive combinations 
only ; the number of reflecting surfaces therefore was six and not eight, as 
in Mr. Shadbolt’s combination, and as such it was employed for views. He 
had already stated that the number of reflecting surfaces in lenses, where 
of necessity a small aperture was employed, was a great objection on 
account of the loss of light; and hence persons have found that with the 
orthographic lens the time of exposure, as compared with the ordinary view 
lens, was greater—perhaps double. With regard to lenses for copying, it was 
readily understood from what he had stated that the amount of distortion 
depended on the focal length of the lens: the longer the focal length the 
less the amount of distortion. He would beg to say that, perhaps, what 
was considered by Mr. Hardwich to be a chemical difficulty, might 
perhaps be due to an optical deficiency, and due to aberration from dif- 
fraction; for, if the amount of confusion produced by this aberration were 
taken into account for a lens of long focal length with a very small 
diaphragm, it might be that the confusion spoken of by Mr. Hardwich 
was due to that. He just threw that out as a hint, perhaps, to be inquired 
into, so as not to be misled in the rationale which he might form of the 
subject. With regard to a number of lenses being requisite at different 
times, that was one of the reasons why he had made his portrait lens sub- 
servient to different purposes—not that he wished to say, use the front lens 
alone, since the focal length of the front combination was different to the’ 
focal length ofthe two when combined. | There might be at times a desire 
to produce pictures of different sizes; hence he had utilised his front 
combination, so that it might be employed to that end. With regard to 
the observations of Mr. Shadbolt, and his inquiry whether other important 
qualities were sacrificed to the obtaining the one sought after, namely, 
freedom from distortion and flatness of field, he had brought with him the 
pictures exhibited, by which he thought he had afforded the best means 
of judging as to its merits as a portrait lens. He had given its equiva- 
lent focal length and diameter, which expressed its rapidity of action ; 
and, in regard to any sacrifice being made to give the lens the properties 
described, he believed there was no sacrifice of material consequence. 
With regard to the exposure given in obtaining the views exhibited, that 
was written on each plate. In answer to the remarks made as to the 
copy of The Times, he ought to have stated, on placing it on the table, 
that it was taken with an aperture of one and a-half inches, which was 
at least three times larger than that always employed for copying pur- 
poses ; consequently, the remarks did not fairly apply. He (Mr. Dall- 
meyer) would be happy to answer any further questions. 

The Crammay, in tendering the thanks of the Society to Mr. Dallmeyer, 
stated that the subject was most interesting to photographers, although 
he feared that among photographers generally there were not many who 
had gone deeply into optics, for he had generally found that when optical 
subjects had been brought before the Society there were very few who 
rose to discuss them. He thought it would lead to improvement if pho- 
tographers would give more attention to the study of optics. He wished 
the members a pleasant and a happy vacation, and adjourned the meeting 
until the first Tuesday in November next. 
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NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 


Tux ordinary monthly meeting of the Association was held at Myddelton 
Hall, Islington, on Wednesday, the 30th ultimo,—George Shadbolt, Hsq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Hint called the attention of the meeting to two samples of thick 
glass which he had been using in the printing frame. One was of a 
cerulean blue, the other of the usual green tint, and contrary to the general 
opinion that the blue would not only allow printing to be performed 
more quickly, but permit better tones, he found the green exhibited a 
decided advantage, although it had been in use more than two years. 
He exhibited slips of paper demonstrating these facts. 

Mr. Dawson observed that it was not generally supposed that blue 


glass allowed more rapid action than colourless glass, but was considered 
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peetsrable to that having a greenish tint, and colourless glass was found 
to change. 

Mr. Barzur said that colourless glass ought not to arrest any of the 
rays. 

The Cuarman reminded him that a solution of di-sulphate of quinine, 
though absolutely colourless, arrested the whole of the actinic rays. 

Mr, Barzer said that with the quinine solution, though colourless 
itself, a blue colour is seen on looking along the surface. 

The Crarrmay assented, and pointed out that, according to the theory 
of Professor Stokes, the blue colour was owing to the previously invisible 
eee rays being stopped by the quinine solution, and thus rendered 
visible. 

Mr. T. A. Barser read a paper from Mr. Oakeshot, of Ryde, On the 
Reélative pela Tendency of New and Old Hypo. Baths. [See 
page 177. 

Specimens in illustration of the paper were also exhibited. 

The thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Oakeshot for his inte- 
resting communication. 

The Cuamman said that, as Mr. George Dawson’s paper would em- 
brace the same subjects as those treated of by Mr. Oakeshot, he thought 
it better to call upon Mr. Dawson to read his paper, and take the discussion 
on both together. 

Mr. Grorce Dawson then read a paper On the Mutual Reaction of 
Chloride of Silwer and Hyposulphite of Soda, and an Inquiry into the 
Cause of the “ Measly Spots” in Positive Proofs. [See page 174.] 

Specimens of the various products were exhibited by Mr. Dawson— 
viz., the solution of pure chloride of sodium from the hyposulphite of 
soda; hyposulphite of silver, pure and white, which had been kept for 
three weeks excluded from light, air, and moisture; also specimens of 
the same in several stages of decomposition, owing to the influence of 
one or more of the above-mentioned destructive agents. The curious 
crystalline compound, or probably agglomerated mixture, arising from 
the addition of chloride of silver, in bulk, to hyposulphite of soda, was 
submitted to the meeting, and some specimens of albumen (pieces of the 
white of an egg) which had been treated first with nitrate of silver and 
subsequently with hyposulphite of soda. These, on being cut trans- 
versely, were very instructive, clearly displaying the fact that the 
nitrate of silver penetrated to a much greater depth than the hyposulphite, 
showing several distinct strata of action between perfect removal of the 
silver salt, partial decomposition, and total inaction. One of the 
“measly” proofs sent by Mr. Barnett to the previous meeting was 
shown by Mr. Dawson, denuded ofits surface, and showing the “measly” 
spots in sit. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the thanks of the meeting were so 
warmly volunteered, that the Cuarrman remarked that it was manifestly 
unnecessary to put it to the vote whether they should be accorded. He 
thought the papers just read would afford ample discussion to last until 
past midnight, and he should be glad to hear what the membors had to 
say on so engrossing a subject. 

Mr. G. W. Sormson was of opinion that Mr. Dawson had treated the 
subject in so elaborate and conclusive a manner, illustrated, as it had 
been, with such demonstrable results, that there was scarcely room for 
discussion, in which opinion he was supported by the majority of the 
members. 

The Caarrman said there were several points of considerable interest 
brought forward in the two papers which had been read. First of all, in 
Mr. Oakeshot’s paper it was stated that the conditions requisite for dis- 
coloration of the silver coins were only present after a veny long exposure 
to the action of the hyposulphite ; and Mr. Dawson, who had treated of the 
“measly” effects produced, had most satisfactorily shown the actual 
condition of the substances formed. ! 

Mr. Barner said the print which had heen sent up by Mr, Oakeshot, 
and in which there were spots, had been fixed with cyanide of potas- 
sium, and not with hypo. at all. 

The Crarrman said the spots were not “measly” ones, but caused by 
the cyanide of potassium effecting a partial solution in the size of the 
paper. On putting the print into water these spots would instantly be- 
come perfectly transparent. 
Mr. Dawsoy, in reply to the Chairman, said that ‘‘ measly” spots were 
always produced in a very weak solution, One specimen of the paper 
he had exhibited was about six years old, 

The Cuarrman said he should like to know if the difference between 
albumenised paper coagulated by heat or otherwise and that which had 
not been coagulated had ever been tried. 

Mr. Dawson said the specimen shown had been coagulated; for some 
years ago he always did coagulate his albumen. 

The Crairman said Mr. Dawson had spoken of having thrown down 
sub-chloride of silver, which certain gentlemen had stated did not exist. 
Was any test applied? 

Mr. Dawson observed that it could only be that, or sulphide of silver, 
or hyposulphite of silver, but it was neither of the latter, as proved by 
the tests he applied. 

The Cuamman remarked that stale albumen was used by some manu- 
facturers. One day, on entering the room of a person who prepared 
albumenised paper in large quantities, he perceived an unpleasant odour, 
and was told that they could not work the albumen unless they used 
stale eggs for the purpose, though of course this was an error. 


Mr. Hinn said he never had a “measly” print, which was probably 
owing to his employing a strong solution of hypo. He used Saxe paper, 
and sometimes there was a small spot like grease in the centre, which 
blackened in the light on drying. 

Mr. Barer observed, that when Mr. Oakeshot was in town he showed 
him some prints in which, upon the albumenised paper, there was a kind 
of bluish “blur,” which he attributed to putting the paper between steel 
rollers. He (Mr. Barber), however, had never any “measly” pictures 
himself. 

The Cuamman could add evidence of having produced ‘measly ” 
pictures, some purposely; and he had arrived, by inductive reasoning, 
at the same conclusion as Mr. Dawson had done by direct experiment. 
When in an acid toning bath, if the print were removed suddenly, without 
washing, to the solution of hyposulphite of soda, it frequently produced 
these “measly” appearances. By passing between steel rollers, under 
very great pressure, the fabric of the paper was much compressed, and 
might readily have blisters formed. 

Mr. Snreson remarked that, in place of passing the albumenised paper 
between steel, if passed between copper rollers the particles adhering to 
it would cause bad results to be produced. He had met with “measly” 
prints arising from the blistering of the paper. This was always in the 
case of Rive paper. 

Mr, Dawson had never found any “ measled” from that cause. 

The Curran said, with regard to measly spots, he had always been 
able to produce them on all papers that he had used, by floating the pic- 
ture to be fixed on the hypo. solution, instead of immersing it. 

(ir. Dawson said the measles could be produced on any quality of 
paper, provided the hypo. did not exceed ten per cent. in the fixing 
solution. 

Mr. Hinz remarked that the valuable communications recently received 
proved very satisfactorily the advantage of recording failures. 

r, Barper exhibited two bottles of solution — one clear and colour- 
less, containing a solution of cyanide of potassium, in which a slip of 
silver foil was entirely dissolved; the other a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, with a similar strip of silver, but, partially dissalved, the colour 
of this solution was of the same dirty brown as the measly spots so often 
referred to, and evidently showed that, while the hypo. dissolved the 
silver, it at the same time set up decomposition in the compound almost 
contemporaneously with its formation. 

Mr. Leae exhibited a negative on a collodio-albumen plate that had 
been kept eight months before exposure. 

The Craman exhibited two by Fothergill’s process, which had been 
sensitised on the 19th June, 1859, and exposed respectively on the 3rd and 
8th May in the present year. There was a minute single spot on one 
plate; the other was perfectly free from spots or stains of any kind. 

Mr. Hirn said the plates appeared as good as new. 

The Cwatrman said it was, at all events, evidence to prove it to be 
possible, if the right means were taken, to keep the plates without being 
deteriorated—at any rate, for a considerable length of time. He did not, 
however, recommend the keeping longer than necessary under any cir- 
cumstances, ; 

Mr. Moginie’s tent was ereoted in the room, and obtained a consider- 
able share of attention. |For description, see page 177.) 

The meeting then adjourned for the recess. 

The next meeting of members will be held on Wednesday, Sept. 26. 


—— 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A weetine of this Society was held on the 6th instant, at the Rooms of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, Mr. W. T. Mabley in the chair. 

The Szorrrary read a circular which had been received from the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, inviting the Society to join them in 
sending a deputation to Oxford, to co-operate with the other societies of 
Manchester, in inviting the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science to hold their meeting for 1861 at Manchester. The Secretary 
then read a resolution, which had been passed that evening by the 
Council, appointing Mr. Samuel Cottam, who would be in Oxford at the 
time, to represent the Manchester Photographic Society, and to join the 
other societies in the invitation to the British Association to come to 
Manchester in 1861. 

Mr, William Hooper was unanimously elected a member of this Society. 

The Secretary laid on the table two large and beautiful prints, taken 
by the collodio-albumen process, by Mr. H. Petschler, and presented by 
him to the Society’s portfolio. A vote of thanks was passed by the 
meeting to Mr. Petschler for his contribution, 

Some very interesting discussions took place on various subjects. 

The Cuairman said he had, during the last week, been to the south of 
England, and had taken some of Dr. Hill Norvis’s plates, which had 
turned out very satisfactory; he had not, however, yet printed from 
them, and would not say the negatives were without defect. He found 
the fixing reduced the intensity very much, and seemed to take away 
the half tones, but he thought this might be avoided by carrying the 
development further. The Chairman further said Dr. Hill Norris’s 
plates required about twice the exposure necessary for the Taupenot 
process. 

Mr. Hooper gave some explanation of a turpentine waxed-paper pro- 
cess, as practised by him, and with which he had been very successful. 
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After a general discussion upon this subject, 

The Honorary Szcrerary called the attention of the members to the 
subject of the proposed Exchange Club. He had now fifteen names down 
on the list, and it was thought they would be quite sufficient to com- 
mence with. The following regulations for carrying out the arrange- 
ments of the Exchange Club were agreed to:— 

1. That the whole of the members of the club should form and be the 
committee to carry out the arrangements. 

2. Specimen prints, for selection, to be sent by the members of the 
Club to the Secretary of the Manchester Photographie Society, on or 
before the meeting held on the first Wednesday in July next. 

8. The decision as to the admission of prints for the purpose of ex- 
change to be made at the ordinary meetings of the Society in August 
next. 
4, The required number of prints for distribution to be sent to the 
Secretary uumounted, on or before the October meeting, 

A ae passing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the proceedings ter- 
minated, 


————————_____ 


Osrrvary.—It is with considerable regret that we record the decease, 
on the 29th ult., of Mr. Samuel Buckle, late of Leamington, and formerly 
of Peterborough, at the age of 51. Though not engaged in photographic 
pursuits for some time prior to his death, his former connexion with our 
art demands notice at our hands. He was a clever manipulator with the 
original Talbotype process; and his productions at the period of the Great 
Exhibition in 1851 stood prominently forward, and contributed by their 
excellence to induce photographers to unite in forming the Photographic 
Society. His selection and treatment of subjects were judicious and 
artistic; though he confined himself principally to a moderate size 
(generally 9 inches:by 7 inches). For some cause with which we are 
not acquainted, he made no attempt to advance with the times as far as 
the production of negatives was concerned, and he was so opposed to the 
use of albumenised paper for printiug, that we do not remember ever to 
have seen a picture of his on this material. Towards the latter part of his 
life he abandoned photography altogether, so that those who have only 
recently become followers of our art are scarcely acquainted even with 
his name, but it is one which must ever be associated with the popular 
rise of photography. 


giracttea Gnstrnctions on Coloring Bhotographs. 


By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VII. (Continued.) 

The chin will partake of just a little of the colour applied to the 
cheek, so will the nostril and the ear. 

The colour for the cheek may now be stippled over the whole 
face, excepting only the principal lights, but should by no means 
produce a very positive effect. 

THE HAIR. 
(See Maxim 45.) 

As the colour of this will ‘materially modify the general effect, 
you had better at once wash in the local colour. Indian yellow, 
with a slight portion of Venetian red, as your subject is fair, will 
form the wash. This must be used strong to kill the photograph, 
which is sure to be very much too dark, unless you have induced 
your printer (who is, however, not always very manageable in an 
artist's hands) to procure you a proof in which the hair has been 
rendered rather more opaque in the negative, or (by the aid of 
his aforesaid very useful bits of wool) printed but faintly in the 
positive you are colouring. A little warm sepia will serve for 
the darker portions, and the same used stronger will also answer 
for the darkest shadows and divisions. The high lights may be 
put in with white and yellow ochre, between which and the sha- 
dows place a cool grey, formed with cobalt and Venetian red, with 
a slight touch of madder pink. This same grey will answer admi- 
rably for softening the outlines of the hair into the flesh. When, 
however, this process does not give the desired colour for the hair, 
you may choose from the following list that mixture which most 
nearly approaches its apparent hue:—Raw sienna—warm sepia and 
Indian yellow —raw umber, or ditto with Indian yellow — burnt 
umber— yellow ochre and burnt umber —cold sepia— Vandyke 
brown. Having selected your colour, wash it over the whole of 
the hair. Many other mixtures for this purpose will suggest them- 
selves in the course of your practice. 

Refer back to remarks upon this subject under the head of 
“touching,” and see Maxim 45, 


THE NOSE. 
Work (with the same tenderness and faintness of touch which I 
have so continually recommended) a littlecobalt and Indian red over 


* This must not be mixed to a cold or slaty hue, 


TE 


the shadow tracing the outline of the nose, preserving the edges as 
indefinite and soft as is consistent with the due preservation of form. 
Put in the aperture of the nostril, in a series of faint touches, with 
vermilion and Indian red, and, with a touch or. two of lake and burnt 
sienna, indicate the darker portions of this aperture as you find 
them in your “plain guide.” The high light upon the tip of the 
nose may be got with a touch of Chinese white, and the less bril- 
liant but conspicuous light running down this feature opposite the 
shadow* may be obtained by leaving it out when you are 
strengthening the tints about it. 


THE CHIN, &c. 


The chin is to be carefully and gradually rounded out with the 
tints already given. Detecting the faint reflected light beneath 
the shadow you may, by strengthening the first, give it more 
effect; and, unless the colour of the object reflecting this light 
decide otherwise, keep it warm. 

Having proceeded thus far, pause, and carefully examine your 
work. If any lines appear hard and harsh, soften them by working 
upon their edges with a series of tints and colours, selected with a 
view to softly and harmoniously uniting the two edges, which are 
so abrupt in their meeting. If this grey, that pink, or this yellow 
hue are too positive, or do not harmonise, subdue them with the 
same patient care so urgently and frequently referred to. If that 
shadow has so hard an edge that it looks more like a patch of 
paint than a shadow, soften it into the lighter portions with warm 
and cool greys, using the warm first and the cool last, and keep- 
ing the first nearest the edge of the shadow, &c. Remember 
that all the flesh tints should melt imperceptibly into each other ; 
that the touches must be very lightly applied, and without over- 
charging the brush with colour. Work up the dark tints very 
gradually. Put on the washes very pale; endeavour to keep them 
even and flat; and, to soften their edges, just touch upon them 
with a brush merely moistened with pure water; apply a wash 
as expeditiously as you can, and do not disturb it by touches, until 
dry. I am repeating myself again! you say. Well, and sol 
must, if I want to make an impression upon such material as 
beginners are composed of, as drops of water do on stone. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Wat, Esq., 11, Tus Terracu, Watworru. 


A LApy.—C. A. L.—M. Warpiny.—These correspondents will find replies in the con- 
tinuation of my lessons in the present number. 

Rozgrr Rock.—If you will refer to the lessons already published, you will discover 
the information you require. 

Nortrn Lonpox.—I must test your patience. To give information here, which I 
must necessarily repeat in the coming matter, would be hardly fair. Please to excuse 
me. Thespecimen has not yet reached me, criticism will therefore be given in the next. 

Emma.—Your specimen is very neatly and carefully coloured; but too little has been 
done to destroy the terrible blackness of the shadows. [Black opaque-looking shadows 
would destroy the best painted flesh in the world.] Work over them with a little Indian 
yellow and madder piuk. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, June 11, 1860. 


I srz, by a foot-note to my foregoing letter, that you do not 
share the favourable opinion which I expressed with regard to 
Woodward’s solar camera. I am glad that this difference of 
appreciation occurs at the very outset of my correspondence ; for, 
while it proves to your readers the complete independence of my 
judgment towards yourself, it will, at the same time, be an as- 
surance of the impartiality which I maintain towards the inventors 
and artists to whose labours I call your attention. I have ever 
thought that, in publications like yours, such independence is rigor- 
ously necessary. A journal whose special mission it is to aid by 
publicity the progress of a new art or science, can efficiently fulfil 
that mission only so far as it stands free from coter?e—an impartial 
organ for all. It will then be well understood that for the opinions 
put forward in these letters I alone am responsible; and I may add, 
that I shall see with pleasure that you or your readers discuss 
those opinions, for, in the course of such controversy, useful hints 
are often elicited. That being said,I will begin by proposing a 
motion, which I hope to see seconded by you, for its adoption 
seems to ine to be of urgent necessity. English photographers 
have a valuable quality—one which their French brethren, unfor- 


* In bad photographs these more delicate details are swallowed up in a flat mass of 
white. 
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tunately, do not possess in an equal degree. I refer to the liberality 
with which they publish their processes and discoveries of greater 
or less importance, and even their failures—in fact, everything in 
their experience which is likely to contribute to the progress of 
their art. It is, however, to be regretted that the propagation of 
this useful information is in part impeded by the diversity and the 
complicated nature of your weights and measures. In spite of long 
practice in this kind of labour, we are at each moment checked 
when translating the communications made to photographic so- 
cieties or journals by the difficulty of changing the quantities men- 
tioned with satisfactory accuracy. You have weights of different 
kinds for solids and for liquids. You have ounces, grains, drachms, 
minims, and even scruples—the two last designators do not figure 
in any comparative table. How can we find our way through such 
a labyrinth? I willnot propose that you should adopt our decimal 
system, which is so simple, but would it not be possible to adopt 
in all formule a uniform system? Could you not count by parts 
in weight or volume, so as to be understood in all languages, or at 
least confine yourselves to grains and drachms? I put forward 
my proposition in all humbleness, but certainly there is something 
to be done in the interest of all. 

The Lumiére gave, in its number of the 2nd of June, ‘a note pre- 
sented by Mons. Poitevin to the French Photographic Society on 
his printing process (gallate of iron printing process). I call your 
attention to this note, which you may perhaps deem worthy of re- 
production in full. I will give you the resumé of it. Mons. Poite- 
vin makes a solution of ten grammes of perchloride of iron in one 
hundred of water, adding three grammes of tartaric acid. He 
applies the paper to this bath, and then allows it to dry naturally ; 
but, before employing it, he dries it completely in a gentle heat. 
The paper thus prepared is of a dark yellow colour, but when dry and 
exposed tothe light it soon becomescompletely white. Ten or twelve 
minutes’ exposure to the sun suffices ; in fact, one is guided by the 
discolouration of the paper. To facilitate and accelerate the print- 
ing, sulphocyanide of potassium is added to the above-mentioned 
solution in sufficient quantity to give a blood-red colour to the 
paper as it dries. The picture thus obtained in red upon a white 
ground, is fixed and rendered ink-black by being rapidly washed 
in common water, or in water containing chalk. The design is 
then plunged into a solution of gallic acid to which has been added 
some tannin. The image gradually takes an ink-black colour, and 
when ‘judged sufficiently intense, is washed in common water, 
placed between sheets of blotting paper, left to dry, and is com- 
pletely fixed. If for the gallic acid bath you substitute a weak 
solution of red prussiate of potash, you obtain from the negative a 
blue design upon a white ground. ‘The results of this process are 
spoken of favourably; but I have not yet examined any specimens 
myself. As soon as I have had an opportunity ef doing so, I will 
tell you what I think of them. 

I await with impatience the approaching meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society, for we are promised for that day some interesting 
experiments, into which I shall of course hasten to initiate you. 
I spoke the other day of the vogue enjoyed by the card-portraits ; 
they appear to be making their way into other countries. One of 
my friends, the son of Mons. Ferrier, whose name is well known 
to you, has just returned from a long journey in Italy and Sicily, 
bringing back with him a complete collection of those little por- 
traits, and among them some to which passing events give an 
additional interest. There are, for instance, those of the King of 
Naples and the members of his family. My friend tried to procure, 
by way of companion picture, the card-portrait of Garibaldi which 
was made at Genoa; but our witty critic, Alphonse Karr, had slily 
bought up all the copies for his Guépes, a humorous journal which 
he conducts at Nice. I should not be astonished to see one of 
these days in our publishers’ windows the visiting card of the 
Emperor of China or of King Kamehameha. But the following is 
a kind of portrait which had not. yet been imagined. Messrs. 
Bisson Brothers, whose frequent journeys among the glaciers of 
the Alps have familiarised them with all the difliculties which an 
operator may meet with in those regions, have had a singular idea 
which they are about to put into execution. They start in a few 
days for Chamounix in order to make a new ascent, in company 
with Auguste Balmat and his guides, and when arrived upon the 
summit of Mont Blanc, can you imagine what they intend to do? 
Why, to take the portraits of those tourists who shall be bold 
enough to climb up to that lofty operating-room. Is not that a 
truly original idea? and does it not betoken a hardy pluck? Bold 
as the enterprise may appear, I doubt not that it will be carried 
out; and in spite of the relatively high prices fixed for these por- 
traits (500 francs), I am persuaded that amateurs will not be want- 


ing. As to competitors, I hardly think Messrs. Bisson need fear 
any upon the ground they intend to take up. 

A clever photographer of Bucharest, Mons. Ch. Pap de Szath- 
mari, who has already produced some very remarkable works, has 
recently passed a few days in Paris. He showed us some very 
curious specimens of relief engraving upon zinc, which he obtains 
by transferring a collodion picture upon a plate of that metal. He 
performs this operation very cleverly. The object which he has 
had in view is the production, at the smallest cost possible, of a 
topographical map of Wallachia, with the printing of which the 
government of that country has entrusted him. This is an im- 
portant application of photography, and one of those in which the 
art may render the largest practical services, especially in the 
hands of experienced men such as Mons. Szathmari. 

When I next write to you the meeting of the French Photogra- 
phic Society will have taken place, and have furnished me, I trust, 
with some interesting facts, which at the present moment are far 


from being abundant. 
ERNEST LACAN. 


TO OUR READERS. 

To meet the additional expense incurred for carriage and postage of this Journal 
throughout the Provinces, arising from the great bulk it has now assumed 
through the increased amount of matter published in each number, our Pro- 
vineial Agents will be compelled to charge all [copies issued after the present 
number at 4d.geach. Thefprice to purchasers in London and Liverpool will remain 
the same as at present, namely, 3d.; andfjsubsceribers can still have it forwarded 
direct from the publisher as heretofore upon payment-of 8s. per annum IN 
ADVANCE. 


Correspondence, 


et 
tss- We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 
friends. 


Sere 
RACK FOR DRYING PLATES. 
To the Eviror. 


Sir,—The annexed sketch may probably be useful to some of yout 
readers who, like myself, may have been puzzled for an effectual means 
of draining and drying their sensitive plates. 


ABCD Mahogany box, twenty-four in., by twelve in., by six in. 
EX Rails for supporting the prepared plates. 
EEEE Shutter or door sliding in a groove. 
G Yellow glass. 
H Narrow gutta percha dish. 


The bottom of this box is to be covered with blotting paper, and is 
capable, according to the above plan, of drying twelve stereo-plates, the 
tops of which rest or lean against the rails HH, which should be made of 
glass tubing, as wood will stain the plates. A narrow gutta percha dish 
should be placed inside the box, between the plates and the shutter, in 
which should be kept a little sulphuric acid to absorb the moisture from 


the plates.—I am, yours, &c., 
1st June, 1860. THOMAS CLARKE. 
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[We have had in use for some time an arrangement not unlike the 
foregoing in appearance, but far more effective, the rails being made of an 
elastic kind of wood (lancewood), with a small rectangular hole near the 
extremity, the plates being put on end anglewise, the lower angle in the 
trough (or in our case, between two slips of glass about the eighth part 
of an inch apart), on the upper angle in the hole in the elastic rail which 
is ‘‘sprung’”’ on to it. Any number of plates may be put in, and the 
whole turned topsy-turvy even, without upsetting the plates, or allowing 
them to strike against each other. We got the hint from our friend, Mr. 
Rosling; but we do not know whether it was his own contrivance, or 
whether he received it from some other photographer.—Ep. | 
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UNCERTAIN FORMULA AND DOUBTFUL LOGIC. 


“ He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic: 
He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and south-west side,"—Hudibras. 


To the Eprror. 


Sir,—A few remarks of mine on the folly of slovenly manipulation 
made at a recent meeting of the South London Society, have obtained 
for me the doubtful honour of the notice of your correspondent ‘ Israel 
Holdsworth.” Mr. Holdsworth is angry, and writes with the reckless- 
ness and lack of precision which usually characterise an angry man. I 
am somewhat disposed to adopt the reply of the giant who was ques- 
tioned as to why he permitted his vixenish wife to thrash him :—“ It 
pleases her, and don’t hurt me.” 

I will, however, sir, by your permission, just point out one or two 
errors into which Mr. Holdsworth has fallen. 

The report to which he refers is manifestly, to the meanest capacity, 
an abstract or condensed report, in which the remarks of the speakers are 
stated, as reporters technically phrase it, in the third person, in which it 
is impossible that the ipsissima verba, or exact words of the speaker, can 
be given, but instead thereof such an epitome as in the reporter’s judg- 
ment most perfectly renders the meaning and intention of the speaker. 
This being the case, what becomes of Mr. Holdsworth’s series of extra- 
ordinary verbal criticisms ? 

Again, if verbal quibbles have such a charm for Mr. Holdsworth, he 
will find, on a careful examination of the report in question, that I am 
not made even to mention his name, but merely to regard him as repre- 
senting a class, the remark reported as mine being “that when a man 
(ergo, any man, Mr. Holdsworth) of such a stamp said he had no failures, 
it was more than probable that less partial judges would say he had no 
successes.” 

But enough, sir, of verbal criticism. What were the exact words that I 
made use of at the meeting in question I donot remember, but the remarks 
as reported accurately enough express my meaning. I have no fancy 
for following Mr. Holdsworth through his display of word fencing. Mr. 
Holdsworth describes himself as a ‘‘ successful photographer ;” but if he 
be as successful in producing a picture as he is in putting a proposition 
into the form of a syllogism, his photography and his logic may both 
serve as beacons to be avoided if not as guides to be followed. 

Mr. Holdsworth asks why I did not show his statements to be 
erroneous? Simply because they were more calculated to cause a smile 
than to call for refutation. Inexactitude in formule and in manipula- 
tion has been, I believe, a fertile source of failures; but a letter like that 
of Mr. Holdsworth’s is one of those evils which carry their own cure— 
its very extravagance rendering it harmless.—I am, yours, &c., 

G. WHARTON SIMPSON. 


—-— 


PERSPECTIVE. 
To the Epiror. 


Siz,—In the last number of your Journal, Mr. Hannaford attacks Mr. 
Grubb for his letter on “ Perspective.” It is certainly quite true that 
to represent in a drawing a tower with vertical sides by converging lines 
ig absurd — that is exactly what Mr. Grubb proves; but to say that he 
is therefore guilty of an Irishism is rather preposterous. It would seem 
that Mr. Hannaford sees some absurdity in the “converging perpen- 
diculars,” although he seems to have a kind of idea that it is right to 
make the perpendiculars converge. He ought to see something rarely 
ridiculous in representing the horizontal lines in nature by converging 
lines on the drawing. According to his way of viewing the subject, 
converging horizontals should be as absurd as “converging perpen- 
diculars.”” Now I think it most objectionable to attack everything an 
Trishman says on the ground of its being an Trishism. I remember the 
bad taste shown by another writer in taunting Mr. Grubb for being an 
Trishman at the commencement of their discussion on lenses. In the 
present case the imputation is more than usually absurd, and only shows 
that Mr. Hannaford does not in the least understand Mr. Grubb’s argu- 
ment, which is both simple and conclusive. Moreover, Mr. Hannaford is 
guilty of a blunder, of which an Irishman would be ashamed, when he 
fells us to look down perpendicularly from a bridge on a line of railway, 
“so that the point of sight — the real point of sight this time — shall be 
in a position at right angles to such ine.” —I am, yours, &c., ALN. 


Hereford, June 6, 1860. 


DEVELOPING, TONING, &c. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I beg leave to bring before you a few things that have suggested 
hemselves to me. First, Is it not time that Tum Brimise JourRNAL OF 
ProrograrHy was made a weekly publication? You don’t seem to get 
through with your matter, and it is tantalising to have so many con- 
inuations. 

In the number for 1st June your‘Paris correspondent speaks about card 

portraits. Ihave seen a number done by Disderi & Co., 8, Boulevards 
des Italien, Paris, and they are very pretty. When I first saw them, I 
hought it would be of use to know by whose lenses they were done— 
for they had great depth of focus—and what developer was used. The 
negatives do not seem to be intensified, the prints are pure in the whites, 
with good blacks and excellent halftones, and, what adds to their beauty, 
he figures are well posed. Perhaps your correspondent could say a word 
on these points. 
In the last number you answer R. Mulock on proto-nitrate of iron, and 
say, “It should be used without any acetic or nitric acid, and, when 
freshly made, the positives developed with it are of a brilliant metallic 
hue.” I have sometimes forgotten to put in the acid, and got very dark 
cloudy pictures. Hardwich recommends acid, and Keith and. others 
publish that they use it. Was there no mistake in your answer? 

Mr. Hughes, in his paper on printing, suggests toning a great number 
of prints at once, buf recommends beginners not to have more than a 
dozen in the bath at onetime. When I put several prints in at one time, 
some of them tone unequally, and have red spots. 

When prints are long washed, say five or six hours, the toning bath 
seems to have little effect on them, and if washed for two days they won't 
tone at all. What is the reason? 

Hoping you will excuse these rambling remarks, I remain your own 
and Tur Brimsn Journat or PoorograrHy’s well-wisher, 

Glasgow, 8th June, 1860. J.R.A. 

[We are not of opinion that a weekly issue is advisable: others have 
tried it, and the result would by no means satisfy us. Something more 
than novelty is required in the matter, and be assured that “ easy reading 
requires hard writing’’— the element of thought is a sine qua non. 

Our Paris correspondent will possibly reply to your inquiries. 

There is no mistake in our reply to R. Mulock. Proto-nitrate of iron, 
made as there directed, does noé require free acid. 

You must fail, because you allow your prints to touch one another, 
and enclose air bubbles between them. Keep them moving about until 
toned. There must be some error in your manipulation ; but why wash 
so long? 

Thanks for your good wishes.—Eb. | 

saarens 


INSTANTANEOUS VIEWS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—Being desirous of taking instantaneous pictures, will you be so 
kind as to inform me what bath, whose collodion, and what developer I 
should use? Can ‘you also suggest a simple form of instantaneous 
motion-shutter, to be fitted to the hood of a quarter plate portrait combina- 
tion, and oblige ?—I am, yours, &c. INONG 

London, 22nd May, 1860. 

{In taking instantaneous views it is necessary to have the neutral 
nitrate bath and an iron developer in good working order; use a good 
negative collodion, and any instantaneous shutter, for instance, that in- 
troduced by Messrs. Murray and Heath. If you wish to take stereoscopic 
pictures instantancously, you must use a pair of lenses (whether single or 
double combination) simultaneously, and you may then employ an instan- 
taneous movement contrived for this purpose which we lately introduced 
to the notice of the London Photographic Society, the pattern of which 
is in the hands of Mr. Melhuish, of the Haymarket.—Ep.] 


PEAS 
“STOLIDAM PRAIBET LIBI VELLERE BARBANE.” 
To the Error. 


Sm,—I remember reading of a wonderful Yankee who, when his 
crops wanted a shower, sent up a rocket to bring it down; but I was 
somewhat surprised to find such a heavy shower of words brought down 
by the playful little squib discharged at a recent meeting of the South 
London Photographic Society, by Mr. G. W. Simpson. Mr. Howard’s 
pictures and his careful manipulation are both well known to us, and the 
first are about the best argument in favour of the last that could be brought 
forward, and Mr. Israel Holdsworth must advance stronger evidence in 
proof of the superiority of his own productions than the mere assertion 
which he seems to consider ‘‘the clenching argument.”’ Permit me to 
try my hand at a syllogism after the pattern of Mr. Holdsworth’s. 
According to Walker, to demonstrate is to prove with certainty. 

He (Mr. Holdsworth) says, a fact can be demonstrated but not proved, 
to demonstrate is to prove; ergo, a fact cannot be demonstrated. 

Permit me also to tell Mr. Holdsworth that when a reporter gives a 
speaker’s own words they will be found between inverted commas. 

Hoping these few lines may not bring about another epistle from the 
same quarter.—I am, yours, &c., 

A MEMBER OF THE SOUTH LONDON SOCIETY. 

June 2nd, 1860. 
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AN OPINION ON “COMPOSITION PICTURES.” 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—All lovers of true art, and all those who are interested in the deve- 
lopment of photography in its higher flights, must have been annoyed at 
the letter purporting to be written by ‘Mrs. Spriggins,” in your last 
number, attempting, with rough but feeble wit, to cast ridicule on an 
artist who has done much to raise the camera from a mere copying 
machine into an instrument for recording artistic thought. Mr. Robin- 
son’s merits and ingenuity are, I am sure, safe in your hands. You have 
always upheld him (as you have others) in his efforts to advance photo- 
graphy, therefore anything in his defence from me would only be super- 
fluous ; but I trust that I may be allowed to say, I hope he will take no 
notice of such silly nonsense, but wiil continue to delight the photographic 
world with his charming pictures for many years to come. 

I cannot help pointing out a circumstance which I think requires 
notice, namely, that whenever anything out of the usual way is brought 
before the public there is always a set of envious men who, not having 
sufficient talent to do the same themselves, try to bring the novelty into 
contempt. In your number for the first of May a correspondent attempts 
this, but instead of proving Mr. Robinson to be ridiculous, as appears to 
have been his intention, he only exhibits his own want of knowledge, 
and calls down upon himself an editorial reprimand, which should have 
deterred him from attacking, in your last number, another gentleman; 
but some men, having no other mode of emerging from their well-merited 
obscurity, will rush into print, and if they cannot write sense, make up 
for the want of it in quantity, occupying space which might be much 
more ably filled by others.—I am, yours, &c., 

FAIRPLAY. 


[Our fair correspondent, like most of her sex, is a warm advocate ; but 
is she not a little too hasty in attributing evil motives where such may 
not exist? We have always upheld freedom of discussion; and what 
has been designated ‘an editorial reprimand” was not so intended, but 
merely a protest against our being supposed to entertain similar opinions 
to those expressed by our then correspondent. Had we regarded the 
opinions as expressive of malevolence they would have found no place in 
our columns. In the present number we publish an article from a valued 
contributor, an artist and photographer, taking the view totally opposed 
to our own. We believe that we can point to what a lawyer would 
call “a flaw in the indictment,” but that we shall leave to another oppor- 
tunity—partly because we wish to let others have the opportunity of 
finding it out and exposing it, and partly to let each side have a fair 
hearing. Of the good faith and good feeling of our contributor we do 
not entertain a doubt. Fair controversy, conducted in a spirit of con- 
sideration, tends materially to elicit truth. We are obliged to the lady 
who, under the signature of “‘ Fairplay,” has expressed her appreciation of 
Mr. Robinson’s labours, shared in, as we are well assured, by many; and 
we are not the less pleased that it has afforded us the opportunity of de- 
claring our conviction that the contest is purely a friendly one.—Ep.] 


ee 
ALLEGED POISONING BY CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir, —It is a well-known axiom in philosophy that, ‘if each one of 
two quantities be equal to a third quantity, they must of necessity be 
equal to each other.” 

I am led to make this remark by a note in Mr. 8. Highley’s Table of 
Antidotes, where it is said that two and a-half grains of pure cyanide of 
potassium are equal to one grain of anhydrous prussic acid, or fifteen 
minims of the acid of the London pharmacopeia. 

Now the acid hydrocyanic dil. P.L. contains two per cent. of anhy- 
drous acid, consequently an erratum should be inserted —for “‘fifteen” 
read ‘“‘fifty.” Is it customary in a printing office for one person to read 
the manuscript and another to set up the type? If so the error would be 
easily accounted for by the similarity of sound in the two words without 
attributing carelessness to the author. 

In your review of Mr. Hockin’s ‘‘ Practical Hints,” you notice the case 
of a photographer who lost one of the bones of his finger, and nearly lost 
his life, through the sore being irritated by cyanide of potassium. Some 
years ago a similar case fell under my professional care, differing, how- 
ever, in a few particulars. The patient was not a photographer, but an 
old woman; she was not fixing a picture, but scrubbing a floor; and the 
material she was using was not cyanide of potassium, but carbonate of 
soda. Her thumb was wounded by a loose wire at the back of the brush, 
and the inflammation caused by the soda extended so rapidly up the arm, 
that she lost, not only the first joint of her thumb, but her life also. 
Here I believe that the irritating cause was the soda, and probably 
the same effect would have resulted had it been combined with hypo- 
sulphurous acid instead of carbonic. Jrritation is not the physiological 
effect of cyanogen; and the second case that you mention may be ex- 
plained by the paralysing power of the vapour of hydrocyanic acid acting 
on the respiratory nerves, and rendering voluntary efforts necessary to 
the continuance of breathing. Were the nerves of voluntary action also 
paralysed, death (not inflammation) would be the immediate consequence, 

Was not the physician in question in the habit of using his solution 


so strong as to clear the picture instantly, and to require some dexterity 
in pouring it off before it had done any mischief ?—I am, yours, &c., 

June 4th, 1860. M.R.C.S. 

[We have to thank our correspondent ‘‘M.R.C.S8.” for pointing out 
the error in our Table of Antidotes: it escaped our notice in correcting 
the proof. The note was inserted simply for the purpose of warning those 
unacquainted with the composition of cyanide of potassium that it con- 
tained a body well known to be of a deadly nature; so far the oversight 
as it stands is of no great consequence, nevertheless, as a statement of 
a scientific fact it is erroneous: an erratum will be inserted. 

Like Mr. Hockin, ‘“‘M.R.C.S.” seems to entertain a doubt as to 
whether the vapour arising from solution of cyanide of potassium as 
ordinarily employed in photography is baneful in its effects on the 
human economy. Dr. Taylor, in his ‘Treatise on Poisons,” refers to 
several cases where serious effects presented themselves on inhaling the 
vapour of prussic acid even when in a diluted form. Scheele is said to 
have died from breathing the vapour of the diluted acid. It is well 
known that those who work in electro-plating and gilding factories have 
their nervous systems affected by habitually being in an atmosphere 
contaminated by the prussic acid vapour given off from the vats of 
cyanide of silver: the symptoms are frequent swoonings and loss of 
memory. We are personally acquainted with a gentleman who was 
formerly a superintendent at one of the large electro-gilding factories, 
but his health became so seriously impaired that he was obliged to 
throw up a very remunerative engagement. 

If the habitual inhalation of the vapour from cyanide of silver at 
electro-plating establishments produces serious effects on the workmen, 
why should not similar results accrue to those who constantly employ 
cyanide of potassium, during the hottest hours of the day, in developing- 
rooms, which, as a rule, are small and badly ventilated ? 

We know of severa! cases of impaired health, which the medical 
attendants have attributed to their patients spending too much time in 
the developing-room where cyanide of potassium had been employed as 
a fixing agent. As prussic acid in classed amongst the Neurotic 
Porsons, would not the state of excitement into which amateurs some- 
times work themselves on taking photographs, induce a condition very 
eT e for the poisonous vapour to produce its peculiar effects ? 


ae 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ErRRatA.—In the Table of Antidotes given in last number under Treatmetit of Sul. 
phuric Acid, &e., for “‘tracheometry*? read ‘‘tracheotomy.’? In Note to Cyanide of 
Potassium, for ‘15 minims” ead “50 minims.” 

Srar Cross,—Ordinary chloride paper will serve your turn best. 

PuILOMEL.—The name is yile, as you say, btit the results atte good, nevertheless, 

Conscious.—Time will show whether we are right or not. You begin at length to 
doubt your estimate : you will end by reversing it. 

In 4 Mzss.—In our opinion he is a yery unsafe guide, so we do not wonder at your 
predicament. Get Hennah’s pamphlet (Knight and Son)} you may rely upon that, 

T. B.—Your communication haying already appeared in another jotirnal we must 
decline it, with thanks. 

KaneAroo.—Do you adopt this designation because you jump to a conclusion? You 
may be right, but you have no evidence of it. 

BornErine AMATEUR.—We did not recommend the “linseed tea” process exactly, but 
assented to its efficacy. We will endeayour to meet your wishes in our next. 

_ OmicRon.—We prefer metal plate boxes (tin) for preserving dry plates ; but the form 
is also a matter of importance, so as to rigidly exclude the possible access of light. 

Roserr Huierr.—Reply to your queries in next number. Had your note been for- 
warded direct to the Editor instead of to the Publisher, a reply might have appeared in 
the present publication.—[See usual Notice at foot.] 

OBsECTIVE.—What novelty do you suppose there is in this designation? The word has 
been in use in this country amongst scientific men who employ microscopes, telescopes, 
&c., for the last fifteen or twenty years, to our knowledge—probably much longer. Who 
can have hoaxed you by asserting it to be a noyelty % 

X. Y.—The addition of nitrate of silver to meta-gelatine ought not to occasion any tur- 
bidity ; but if chloride be present, a cloudiness will result on adding diluted nitric acid 
and boiling, We advise you to filter the solution if possible, or, if that cannot be done, 
to begin again with fresh chemicals. 

W. H. WarreR.—Read Mr, Wall’s articles on Colouring. We have referred your 

query to him, and he replies that, for this purpose, he uses water colours — Indian ink, 
madder brown, &c., with a little gum water, and, if the paper be very highly albumenised, 
a little ox gall may be added. Perhaps you chaxge your pencil too liberally with colour, 
or grease the surface in some way unnecessarily. 
__ &. L, Dick.—For positives your bath should be slightly acid with nitric acid ; add to 
it one drop, and try a plate. The proto-nitrate developer changes to a reddish colour as 
it decomposes, and simply becomes inert. Our statement in reply to R. Mulock applied 
to real proto-nitrate of iron made as there directed. We do not remember to what 
particular formula of Mr. Hardwich's you refer. When in town you cannot do better 
than attend Mr. Hardwich’s classes, at King’s College, to learn the practice of negative 
operations. 

No CuEmist.—The old toning and fixing bath in one ought never to be used. The 
method described by Mr. Hughes, in No. 113, is a very good one, and economical withal. 
It as absolutely necessary to wash the prints before toning ; and heating the toning bath 
not only saves time but produces better results. The instrument you name can be pro- 
cured at Mr. Hughes's establishment in Oxford Street. The number of prints fixable in 
a given quantity of hyposulphite of soda would vary according to whether they are all 
fixed in a short space of time or not. If the solution decomposes by keeping you had 
better make fresh ; but so long as it remains free from sulphurous smell you may em- 
ploy it. The quantity named ought to fix fifty prints of the given size at least. 
Recrtvep.—C. Jones—R. TURNBULL—LUNA—JUSTITIA. 

(> The “ Table of Antidotes,” published in the last number of this Journal, having 
heen carefully revised by Mr. Highley, has been Reprinted in a useful shape, suitable 
for hanging up. Price 6d., or free by post 7d. [See Advertisement.] 
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Ir is not without considerable regret that we find two of our 
valued friends ranged on opposite sides regarding a question of 
very material interest to photographers, especially to the art- 
loving portion of them. As is generally the case under similar 
circumstances, where both sides are actuated by perfect integrity, 
and a hearty desire to further the advance of the artistic ele- 
ment, the difference of opinion existing may be readily traced 
to misapprehension on the part of one or both of the contending 
parties respecting the motives or views of the other. We refer 
particularly to the controversy between Mr. Wall and Mr. 
Robinson, on the subject of ‘‘ Composition Printing from Several 
Negatives,” connected with which two articles will be found in 
the current number of this Journal, and one appeared in our 
last, in addition to sundry comments, grave and facetious, 
which have previously ‘“‘ cropped out” in previous numbers, to 
all of which we solicit the attention of our readers. ‘The im- 
mediate cause of the discussion arose from the fact that Mr. 
Robinson, at the instigation of the Council of the Photographic 
Society of Scotland, wrote a paper, the title being that above 
quoted, which was read at one of the meetings of the Society 
named. Myr. Wall takes exception to the course recommended 
in that paper, as, in his opinion, injurious to the cause of ar- 
tistic excellence, besides destroying the chief value (to him) of 
a photograph —its truthfulness of representation; but cer- 
tainly that which is regarded as the greatest aggravation of the 
alleged offence is, evidently, that it is committed by aid of the 
“paste-pot and scissors,’ which are abominations to an artist. 

We have a few words to offer relative to each of these points. 
Mr. Robinson, for one of his compositions, received the prize 
medal awarded by the Photographic Society of Scotland for the 
best group displayed in the late exhibition of photographs held 
at Edinburgh. His paper was written as descriptive of the 
modus operandi by which he produced the specimen for which 
the medal had been conferred and similar compositions, and was 
therefore necessarily devoted chiefly to mechanical details. Mr. 
Robinson himself is quite conscious of, and admits, his inability 
to convey to others readily and clearly the ideas which are pre- 
sent to his own mind, consequently there is no wonder that his 
attempt to do so was more or less a failure. 

Absolute truthfulness of representation is not a necessity of 
photography ; on the contrary, there are many known departures 
from this assumed absolute correctness — for instance, the very 
tools employed, the lenses, introduce certain evasions of strict 
veracity ; the equivalent effects of various colours, as regard light 
and shade, are not truly interpreted ; and even the degree of varia- 
tion is influenced by the nature of the chemicals used. But 
setting all of these considerations aside for the moment ; as “ com- 
position pictures” assume only by their very designation to be re- 
garded as pleasant fiction, their want of truthfulness—which is 
not claimed for them, but absolutely ignored—cannot be reason- 
ably alleged as an objection. If this were admissible what 
becomes of the morality of Mr. Wall’s own occupation? It is 
nothing that by his artistic skill and talent as a colourist he 
adds a new charm to the best productions of the camera, for by 
so doing he destroys the assumed absolute truthfulness of the 
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original. If an offence be committed it does not appear to us 
any the less heinous for being executed strictly seeundwm artem 
than by the heterodox agency even of paste and scissors. 

Mr. Wall admits that Rejlander “sails not under false 
colours ;” surely we are not thereby intended to infer that Mr. 
Robinson makes any attempt to do so; in fact, the very can- 
dour of his paper which has drawn down the storm upon him, 
forbids our coming to any such erroneous conclusion. So much 
for the charge of a sacrifice of truth. But of course it will be 
argued that, if this charm be sacrificed, it is surely better to do 
it in such a way as will add to the artistic excellence than de- 
tract therefrom—granted ; but is it absolutely necessary that by 
the use of paste and scissors, artistic excellence should be de- 
stroyed? Surely not, for even our worthy censor admits its 
existence in an eminent degree in some of Rejlander’s charming 
productions, especially in that beautiful one, The Head of John 
the Baptist in the Charger (and, by the way, instead of criticising 
that picture ourself just now, we refer our readers to the close of 
Mr. Wall’s article in the present number, as we fully endorse all 
hig encomiums); need we say this was produced without prelimi- 
nary decapitation, and therefore we fear that the obnoxious paste 
and scissors played an important part in the manipulation, yet 
there is no hardness of outline to offend the eye. Our friend has, 
however, already discovered the existence of Rejlander’s paper 
to which we intended to refer: him (see our number for 15th 
April, 1858), and he appears not a little pleased therewith, and 
with justice we must allow; but what becomes then of his 
stigma of “Patchwork?” truly it descends like a counterpane 
—no, a wet blanket—plump on the head of Mr. Robinson, whose 
“pictures and paper display the same idea” of “ cruel cutting 
outlines,’ &c. That his pictures have many faults no one is more 
conscious than himself; but they have beauties too, and do 
display a considerable amount of conception, thought, and arrange- 
ment: witness his Fading Away, which, though a very painful 
subject, exhibits feeling and pathos in an eminent degree, in 
spite of some hard outlines which we admit to be present. Now 
these hard outlines are errors of manipulation, and not neces- 
sarily persistent after the use of paste and scissors, as we knew ; 
for we had not forgotten Rejlander’s “ pencil of light”—his brush 
made out of a sunbeam—even though Mr. Robinson may not 
have yet acquired sufficient skill in its handling. 

It is quite gratuitously assumed that Rejlander looks upon the 
paste-pot and scissors as disagreeable necessities, simply because he 
says that “an abler artist, with better means, could do a better 
thing;” and still more illogical is the assumption that therefore 
he agrees in the opinion expressed by Mr. Wall, that “a lens 
commanding a wide angle of view,” &c., “and a good enlarging 
process, are the right tools to work with.” On the contrary, 
we opine that the fact of his having adopted the other alterna- 
tive, knowing at the same time so well what he was about, 
proves more satisfactorily than any words could do which 
course he judged most likely to accomplish his object. This is, 
however, but little to the purpose: it is not what A or B thinks 
the best, but what is the best to follow. We shall be only too 
glad to induce Mr. Wall to try his hand at “ composition photo- 
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graphy” in any way he likes. We have no doubt that he will, 
if he undertakes it, produce something worth looking at. 

Mr. Robinson's paper made no mention of conception, design, 
study—for a very simple reason: he could not suppose that any 
one would attempt a composition without it—he did not profess 
to teach that which Rejlander had already done, and done better 
than the former felt himself able to do; but he treated of that 
on which Rejlander touched but lightly or only hinted at—some 
portion of the necessary mechanical drudgery. 

We have taken up the cudgels against our esteemed friend 
Mr. Wall, for in hitting Mr. Robinson he also hits us. Weare a 
particeps criminis, for we frankly acknowledge to having en- 
couraged him in his flagrant practices; and we feel that, 
where he fails, it is not owing to an absence of the mental 
element, but to a deficiency of manipulatory skill. In fact, he 
is no conjuror, simply because he tells you how he performs 
his trick. 

The point first started with—the presumed impossibility of 
artistically combining portions of different negatives into one 
harmonious whole—having been abandoned, we are not going 
to enter the lists with Mr. Wall on the question of pure art, as 
regards this or that production; for the chances are that his 
weapons are better than our own, and that he has more skill in 
their use: moreover, the regions of art are his own familiar 
arena, his birth-place and home as it were; and, as “ discretion 
is the better part of valour,” and having no wish to be conquered, 
we prudently decline the contest, feeling by no means certain 
that if it came to argument upon the art-merit of any particular 
picture we might not be brought over to his way of thinking; 
for we hold it as indisputable, that though an art-amateur may 
fail to discover a beauty, yet if pointed out it cannot fail to be 
perceived, provided it be really existent, and not the mere chi- 
mera of the artist’s brain. 

A short anecdote may perhaps explain our meaning more 
clearly. A farmer giving evidence on a trial, was being cross- 
examined by the counsel on the opposite side, and the latter 
was getting more and more “ put out” in consequence of the 
straightforwardness and good sense of the witness’s replies, 
which did not tell in favour of his client. Not being able to 
find any other fault, he desired him very testily to “ speak up!” 
for he could not hear him. ‘I do speak up as well as I can!” 
said the farmer.” ‘‘The learned counsel means that you do 
not speak as loudly as he does,” interposed the judge. ‘“ Of 
course not,” replied the farmer, “ ’taint loikely—i?’s us trade !” 

We feel that an apology is necessary for the length to which 
this article has extended, but trust that the interest of the sub- 
ject will excuse us. 


We notice an official announcement from the Spanish Minister, 
relative to the admission into Spain of scientific apparatus free 
of duty, for the purpose of making observations in connexion 
with the forthcoming eclipse of the sun, provided a bond be 
entered into for its re-exportation in due course. In this con- 
cession photographic apparatus is included ; it therefore becomes 
our duty to record the fact for the benefit of our readers. 


In the discussion. that has been carried on for some time 
respecting the relative merits of different kinds of collodion, we 
regret to find that a species of jealous feeling very much pre- 
vails, of which our friend, Mr, Hardwich, appears to be the 
yictim—and very unreasonably so. 

The only possible cause for this injustice can be the erroneous 
impression that Mr. Hardwich is commercially interested in the 
manufacture of the article. This impression is evidently en- 
couraged by such phrases as the following, viz., ‘‘ Ponting’s, 
Hardwich’s, or Thomas’s collodion, and that of other makers,” 
which we find not unfrequently employed. Moreover, we 
occasionally see ‘‘ Hardwich’s collodion” mentioned in some 
advertisements. We can scarcely, therefore, be surprised at 
the existence of the misconception. We, however, think it 


very unfair towards Mr. Hardwich; for we know of a certainty 
that he is in no way commercially interested in the article, and, 
haying so liberally and unreservedly given to the public the 
result of his labours, the imputation conveyed is a source of 
considerable annoyance to him. So far as the advertisements 
are concerned, were we in his situation, we should make very 
short work of the matter by absolutely prohibiting the use of 
our name. We hope, however, that our notice of the subject 
will, for the future, obviate any misunderstanding on this point. 


We recently described some novelties in apparatus: we now 
notice a form of stereoscopic camera with which we have been 
much pleased—it is that lately exhibited by Mr. Hare at the 
North London Photographic Association. ‘The whole of the 
apparatus fits into a light mahogany box —that is to say, 
camera, lenses, screw, slides, &c.—the total weight being 
very moderate in amount. ‘The box forms the top of the 
tripod, the camera being attached to the same when in use by 
a screw in the usual way, so that it can revolve in azimuth, 
The camera is on the bellows principle; and though as a rule 
we do not prefer this form on account of its liability to vibra- 
tion, we think that in this instance the instrument is free from 
that defect. The adjustment for focus is yery conveniently 
arranged by means of a screw at the back, the lens fittings 
simple and rigid, and with but trifling weight, and can be con® 
tained within the body of the camera when in use, so that a 
contrivance for instantaneous exposure can be readily adapted 
in front without in any way interfering with ordinary arrange- 
ments. ‘The various slides, &c., are contained in the box which 
forms the tripod head, and are accessible by a special side door 
in it, by which they are not only conveniently disposed, but are 
thoroughly protected from the possibility of the unauthorised 
intrusion of light. 

We have recently examined also a contrivance, by the same 
maker, for an economical swinging back, having also the ad- 
vantage of causing very little additional bulk, and allowing of 
movement in both lateral and vertical directions. The former 
moyement is obtained by means of the sliding body passing 
through an elastic packing, a slot being formed in the plate of 
the binding screw, which admits of considerable play and yet 
can be firmly fixed in the desired position, ‘The vertical move- 
ment is effected by the slide frame having a swing movement - 
upon its bottom edge as a centre, and screw adjustments at the 
side. The cost of this arrangement is not above one-tenth 
part of that entailed by the ordinary arrangement for a swing: 
ing back —at least so we are informed. 

pd Re eee 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS, 
By T. F. Harpwicu. 
No. 7. 

TuE importance of the alkaline hyposulphites is almost solely due 
to their use in photography, and hence it is not to be wondered 
at that their reactions with the salts of silver are not familiar 
to chemists, In a former article we called attention to the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between the two double salts of hyposul- 
phite of soda and silver described by Herschel, one of which con- 
tains more silver than the other, and is far less easily soluble in 
water. Since that time we have earried our experiments further, 
and with results quite different from what we anticipated. Never- 
theless, since experiment is the test to which every expressed 
opinion must be subjected, it will be better at once to describe 
what we have done. 

The experiments were commenced by preparing the second or 
sparingly soluble double salt of Herschel, by adding the correct 
quantity of chloride of silver to hyposulphite of soda; and here it 
was observable to how great a degree this compound possesses a 
property, shared with it by many other substances, of remaining 
for a time dissolved in water in a proportion beyond the saturating 
point. ‘The crystals may continue separating from the liquid day 
by day, for a week or more, and this even in a closed vessel where 
no evaporation is permitted. When, however, the separation has 
once taken place, it requires'a very large bulk of water to redissolve 
the crystals, certainly not less than three hundred times their 
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weight, as far as we can judge by an experiment made rather 
hastily. 

An aqueous solution of the above crystallised salt has a percep- 
tibly sweet taste, and possesses the fol owing reactions :— Nitrate 
of silver throws down a precipitate of hyposulphite of silver, which 
is at first white, but almost immediately becomes yellow and then 
brown. If, however, a little chloride of sodium be added to the 
solution of the crystallised salt before the nitrate of silver is applied, 
the mixed precipitate of chloride of silver and hyposulphite of silver 
then obtained does not spontaneously c hange in colour, but remains 
white, even in presence of an excess of nitrate of silver. Light 
acts upon this mixed precipitate, but the darkening is different in 
appearance from that which results when pure chloride of silver is 
exposed to the sun’s rays. The solution of the crystallised double 
salt does not become at once milky on adding an acid, but remains 
clear for a time. A minute quantity of chloride of sodium added 
to the solution of the double salt causes a white turbidity, which is 
removed by ammonia. A larger quantity of chloride of sodium 
added to the solution at first causes turbidity, but afterwards clears 
up the liquid by redissolving the turbidity. A small quantity of 
iodide of potassium throws down iodide of silver, recognised by 
its colour; a larger quantity redissolves this iodide in the form of 
a double iodide of potassium and silver, which is again decom- 
posed on dilution with water. 

The above facts have much significance. They show us, in the 
first place, that the ordinary tests for hyposulphite, viz., its blacken- 
ing with nitrate of silver, and its becoming milky with acids, may 
fail in some cases; and, secondly, they prove that there are con- 
ditions under which the affinities of chlorine and of iodine for silver 
are greater than that of hyposulphurous acid, that is to say, when 
the alkaline hyposulphite is not present in great excess in relation 
to the silver salt, or, more particularly, when the alkaline hyposul- 
phite being in small quantity the alkaline chloride or iodide is in 
excess. In such a case, supposing the proportion of silver to be 
below a certain point, the chlorine or the iodine will take it before 
the hyposulphurous acid. Thus, if we make a solution of iodide of 
silver in iodide of potassium, and add hyposulphite of soda in minute 
quantity, no precipitation takes place, and on diluting such a mix- 
ture with water, so as to throw down a deposit of iodide of silver, 
hyposulphite of soda will be found in the supernatant iquid. 

The inquiry will here be made:—What test is applied to detect 
the presence of the hyposulphite of soda in the above case? We 
have devised the following, which appears to answer: add, first, 
excess of iodide of potassium, if it be not already present, until 
the iodide of silver thrown down is taken up again; then drop in 
a dilute solution of éodine, when, if hyposulphite be contained in the 
liquid, the colour of the iodine will be removed by the conversion 
of the hyposulphite into tetrathionate. It may be mentioned, 
however, that a more simple test will often be sufficient to in- 
dicate the presence of hyposulphite, viz., the taste. When the 
hyposulphite exists in combination with silver the sweetness is 
perceptible even after extreme dilution; and with hyposulphite 
iree from silver there is a persistent bitterness left on the palate 
which is not easily disguised. Our friend, Mr. Hadow, finds a 
solution of permanganate of potash to be a good test when organic 
matters are absent: the purple colour will be immediately dis- 
charged by even a trace of hyposulphite. 
Reasoning on the facts now laid before the reader, it seems im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that the action of an atom of 
hyposulphite of soda upon an atom of chloride of silver, must have 
a limit short of a complete double decomposition; because, after a 
certain point, the opposing affinity of the chloride of sodium formed 
in the liquid comes into play, and tends to keep a certain portion 
of the silver in the staté of chloride. If, however, a large excess 
of chloride of silver were present, then it might be conceived that 
the whole of the hyposulphite of soda would pass into the state of 
hyposulphite of silver, since the chloride of sodium would have a 
sufficiency of chloride of silver in excess wherewith to satisfy it 
and prevent it from offering any opposition. To put this to the 
test of experiment, a strong aqueous solution of chloride o 
ammonium was first saturated with chloride of silver, so that the 
smallest addition of water caused a milkiness. Into this liquid 
some of Herschel’s crystals, containing an atom of hyposulphite of 
soda with one of hyposulphite of silver, were dropped. What then 
might be expected to happen? Surmises were out of the ques- 
tion, and it seemed better to wait and see what would happen. 
The result was that the crystals were quickly decomposed, clotty 
masses resembling chloride of silver remained at the bottom, and 
the solution on being tested was found to contain hyposulphite. 

If, therefore, an alkaline chloride decomposes hyposulphite of 


silver, and the same alkaline chloride previously saturated with 


chloride of silver does so likewise, it is incomprehensible that 
chloride of silver, however applied, can be capable of removing 
the whole of the hyposulphurous acid from its combination with 
soda, Therefore at present we are at issue with Mr. Dawson, 
although previous to any actual trial we were disposed to give 
his views our most hearty concurrence. It will be better in every 
way to discuss the subject freely, since the whole chemistry of 
the hyposulphites is so complex that no one need fear a confession 
of having been mistaken. We therefore publish our results with- 
ut an idea of being confounded if any one afterwards proves 
s to be wrong. Our confident belief is that the views now 
rought forward are sound; for having tried Mr. Dawson’s 
experiments carefully, we cannot succeed in removing the whole 
of tbe hyposulphite from its combination with soda by agitation 
with chloride of silver. Hyposulphite still remains in the -solu- 
tion after a prolonged digestion, and defies all attempts at 
separation. It is of no use whatever to appeal to first-rate 
chemists in a case of this kind, and ask them their opinion: they 
will reply at once that the hyposulphites need more investigation, 
and that it is hard to say what would happen in a given case. 
Experiments must be made, and photographic chemists being 
most interested are the proper persons to conduct them. Many of 
the readers of this Journal will scarcely take interest in so abstruse 
a question, but some will doubtless see a new field for investiga- 
tion opened before them, and will be inclined to enter into it. 

We conclude this article by giving a summary of our results. 
When nitrate of silver is added to hyposulphite of soda, with the 
proper precautions to prevent spontaneous decomposition of the 
resulting hyposulphite of silver, two atoms of the latter will 
dissolve one atom of the former, and Herschel’s sparingly soluble 
salt will be formed. It will require, however, rather more than 
two atoms of hyposulphite of soda to dissolve one atom of chloride 
of silver, since the chloride of sodium produced during the double 
decomposition exercises an opposing affinity. And when iodide of 
silver is acted upon by hyposulphite of soda, the quantity dissolved 
will be decidedly less than theory indicates for the above-named 
crystalline double salt, inasmuch as iodine is very strong in its 
affinity for silver. This last fact, indeed, is not new, for it was 
shown by Professor Donny, in an early volume of the Society’s 
Journal, that the quantity of iodide of silver which the fixing bath 
would take up was altogether smaller than that of chloride of 
silver, and that when iodide of sodium had accumulated in the bath 
its solvent action became almost suspended. 
pon eared see a 


COMPOSITION NOT PATCHWORK. 
By H. P. Rozrnson. 
Tuar facility in communicating one’s ideas with lucidity is a quali- 
fication advantageous to its possessor few persons will be disposed 
to deny, especially if, like the writer, its absence somewhat in- 
volves them in a dilemma similar to that in which I at present find 
myself placed. 

That the animadversions to which my paper on Printing Photo- 
graphic Pictures from several Negatives, read before the Photographic 
Society of Scotland, and published in your number for 2nd April 
last, have given rise are not well founded, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced; but, from absence of the happy knack possessed by some 
more fortunate in this respect than myself of saying the right thing 
at the right time, I may, perhaps, find some difficulty in rebutting 
them. No sensible man would feel annoyed at, or think it necessary 
to reply seriously to, jocular criticisms like those proceeding from 
your correspondent, Mrs. “ Penelope Ann Spriggins,” but would be 
rather inclined to join in a good-humoured laugh against himself. 
With regard to an article which appeared in your last issue, from 
the pen of Mr. A. H. Wall, under the title of Composition versus 
Patchwork, the case, however, assumes a somewhat different as- 
pect, because Mr. Wall’s opinion upon such a subject is entitled 
to consideration; and though his remarks are entirely free from 
offensive personality to myself, but rather directed against the 
practice of photographic composition in the special manner that I 
follow and conceive to be a legitimate occupation, I feel that, as 
they were elicited by a paper of mine, I am in some measure called 
upon to make some rejoinder. I shall, however, do so very briefly, 
leaving my justification in your hands, because it is partly owing 
to your commendation of my first effort in this direction that I was 
induced thus to turn my attention to it, and this principally from 
pure love of the art. 

Tam sorry Mr. Wall objects to composition. He is a gentleman 
for whom I have the greatest respect, and, from what I have 
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hitherto seen of his writings, I thoroughly believe in his perfect 
good faith. Ido not expect him to admire my works: I am well 
aware they are full of faults, but they must be put down to my 
want of skill. I beg to offer the following remarks on Mr. Wall’s 
objections :— 

Mr. Wall should know that at least ¢wo of the “ barbarous wielders 
of the scissors” have “touched the pencil under the guidance of a 
cultivated taste,” and that they know all about the difficulty of 
imitating “that imperceptible boundary of vision which we call the 
outline;” and, having previously encountered this difficulty in many 
years’ experience as painters—for some photographers learned art 
before they used a camera—they know what is required, and are 
devoting their attention to its accomplishment. This done, I fancy 
Mr. Wall’s principal objection will be removed. 

Rejlander can join the portions of a picture so that J cannot 
find the outline, therefore I cannot see the application of the 
paragraph directed specially against the scissors as a tool to work 
with. J am happy to say that I can see my faults, or I should 
never improve. 

Some writers hold that there is a “fault in faultlessness.” In 
the Curiosities of Literature, Disraeli quotes Trublet as follows :— 
“The more there are beauties, and great beauties, in a work, [am the 
less surprised to find faults, and great faults. When you say of a 
work that it has many faults, that decides nothing: I do not know 
py this whether it is execrable or excellent. You tell me of another, 
thai it is without any faults: if your account be just, it is certain 
the work cannot be excellent.” 

If I want a few yards of the top of a hill as a base for figures 
(as in Nearing Home), and if it suits me to make a fac-simile of a 
small portion of that hill in real earth and real vegetation in my 
garden, why should I not be allowed to doit? The same with the 
water in Preparing to Cross: would the “deception,” as Mr. Wall 
calls it, have been discovered, if I had not myself revealed it? And, 
if discovered, where is the harm? I do not assert that it is a por- 
trait of a particular hill or a particular river. 

I maintain that I can get nearer to the truth for certain subjects 
with several negatives than with one. Witness the foreground 
and distance in the Top of the Hill—the one five yards from the 
camera, the other a mile. 

How does Mr. Wall propose to take such a picture as Fading 
Away, including a natural sky, “with a good enlarging process, 
and a lens commanding a wide angle of view?” Again, let his 
models be ever so clever, how would he get thirty or forty of them 
to keep still at the same moment, to say nothing of expression, as 
in Rejlander’s Two Ways of Life? 

Ags to ridicule, we must, of course, bear it; but we can take 
some comfort from the progress of pre-Rapheelitism, for many years 
justly laughed at for its crudities and bad drawing, as my attempts 
are laughed at for their “cruel cutting outlines,” &c. Walk, how- 
ever, through the Academy’s Exhibition, and see how four-fifths 
of the pictures have been influenced by the works of the men who 
were scoffed at; and mark the progress from their first works to 
Hunt’s picture, now exhibiting in the German Gallery. Now, I 
quite feel the immeasurable distance between the genius of Hunt 
and Millais and Rejlander’s and my humble talent; but, parvis 
componere magnis, I do think that in.years to come composition 
photography will have as much influence over the art as the pre- 
Rapheelites have had over painting. Their faults have smoothed 
down, but are we not to be allowed room and time for improve- 
ment? Are our faults to be eternal? I quite believe the time will 
come when photographs will be admired more for their invention 
than their execution. 
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“COMPOSITION” versus “PATCHWORK.” 
By Atrrep H. Watn. 


Wi you kindly permit me to add to my previous observations 
upon the above subject just a few more words, as, from remarks 
which have reached me from various quarters I fear that my pur- 
pose therein runs some risk of being misunderstood. Since the 
publication of the last number of Tue Brrris Journau or Puoro- 
GRAPHY, a friend has very kindly called my attention to the 
paper read by Mr. Rejlander at the Photographic Society, in 
April, 1858, upon Composition Printing, in which he describes his 
very beautiful picture, Two Ways of Life. Now there is a very 
wide difference between the two papers by Robinson and Rejlander ; 
but, although in my present voluntarily assumed position it is, 
perhaps, cowardly to shrink from expressing honest convictions be- 
cause I respect the individual concerned, or fear misrepresentation 
I shall excuse myself with one of our handy old apothegms, “com: 


parisons are odious,” and only advise all who have read but one of 
these papers to read the other, and compare the two.* Both of these 
gentlemen and myself have at heart the same object, viz., the ad- 
vancement of photography; and I appeal to that sympathy which 
community of tastes and pursuits ought to originate to prevent, 
on their part, any misunderstanding of motives. I might not per- 
haps think it necessary even to do this had I not seen a letter signed 
“Fairplay,” in the last number of your Journal, in which a gentle- 
man, whom I have every reason to esteem and respect, has been 
traduced for speaking his mind in a manly and straightforward— 
but good humoured—manner. The epistle in question, however, 
having been written by a lady precludes further criticism. 

Mr. Robinson will excuse me, I trust, in frankly stating that I 
consider his pictures are not artistic. More or less, all that I have 
seen lack pictorial excellence; and when I read this gentleman’s 
paper I at once understood why they lack this most important 
element. He describes therein not “composition” printing, but a 
kind of “patchwork”—the mere mechanical process of “printing 
photographic pictures from several negatives,” and nothing more 
—a process which, as he frankly enough confesses, “is so simple, 
that he never before thought it worthy a written description,” but 
which he, nevertheless, appears to esteem highly, and think im- 
portant. 

Tlook at Mr. Robinson’s pictures, and find hard, inelegant out- 
lines, an absence of refinement in their execution, no very studious 
arrangement of light and shade as elements of breadth, &c., also a 
neglect of the rules of composition, which, before I read his paper, 
I was inclined to attribute to downright carelessness ; but, having 
read it, I now perceive that he has given the scissors and paste-pot 
credit for qualities properly emanating from the study of art—or, in 
other words, followed the crowd of photographers in perseveringly 
or obstinately giving to their tools the credit which should have 
been won by their brains, and making a boast of qualities really 
and purely mechanical, instead of such as reside in the higher 
regions of the intellectual, the poetical, and the artistic. 

Turning from this gentleman’s pictures to his paper, I find the 
mechanical idea dominant, although disguised, transparently enough, 
under the name of art. He “cuts out” here, “pastes on” there, com- 
pounds artificial landscapes in miniature in his “small back yard,” 
&c.; but he says nothing of “the conception of a picture, the com- 
position thereof, with the various expressions and postures of the 
figures, the arrangement of draperies and costumes, the distribution 
of light and shade, and the preserving it in one subordinate whole.” 
Mr. Robinson says encouragement should be given to “any efforts 
to advance art,” and “to the attempts of the few who try to get 
out of the beaten track (failures though they may be) ;” and, if 
Mr. Robingon humbly considers himself as one of these few making 


‘this attempt, will he kindly consider me as a very unpretending, 


but bluntly-speaking friend, desirous, to the best of his poor ability, 
of lending him a hand; or as one fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
himself and our few good comrades, against the prejudices of pho- 
tographers, the jealousies of artists, the dogmatism of critics, and 
the ignorance of the general public. 

Rejlander’s pictures are eminently artistic, and so was his paper. 
T have not the means of learning, otherwise than from his paper, 
his opinion of printing from several negatives to obtain one 
picture, but I should judge that he looks upon scissors and paste 
as very disagreeable necessities; and I find that, although he up- 
holds “the right of the photographer to do as he likes with his 
own,” he only does so while “he sails not under false colours.” 
The reading of Rejlander’s paper has been a source of much pleasure 
tome. It was such a luxurious novelty to find a photographer talk 
about “glazing over some parts with a sunbeam” to destroy the 
effect of “too much crude light;” of travelling about and going to 
bed with his darling work, during its progress, ever in his mind; 
of photographing his figures from a sketch, and popping his 
studious face under the dark cloth to measure proportionate sizes 
on the focussing glass; of regulating the pressure in his printing 
frames ; and of that glorious process—which he calls “the sun paint- 
ing”—by which he uses “a few rays and pencils of light to gust glaze 
over” this or that figure, and—for he talks a good deal to his “mys- 
terious agents” while at work—having said “thank you,” adding, 
“now please to paint me the background behind them ;” and, as the 
rays do his bidding, again commanding them to “sink one of those 
figures deeper in the shade,” even up here and touch out there; 
taking care all the time (because such light as he uses works 
quickly) to move fast and guide it well, lest there should be marks 
from —“ HIS BRUSH.” I imagined the anxious and unwearying 
thoughtfulness, the scheming brain, and the high ambition of this 


*See Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal, loth April, 1858. 
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great but really unpretending photographic printer; and thought 
of the pompous airs assumed by some small ones, whose “high art” 
consists in putting the sensitised paper into a pressure frame, tak- 
ing a nap, if they please, until the print is dark enough, and then— 
taking it out, as far as they and the printing are concerned, finished. 
Despite the plasticity of photography in such able hands as Rej- 
lander’s, he is evidently perfectly conscious of the real and impor- 
tant difficulties of this mode of composition printing, inasmuch as he 
says:—‘It is evident that if art were employed to give it the 
finishing touches, it would be more consonant with what art re- 
quires, and equally evident that an abler artist, with better means, 
could do a better thing ;” and I therefore opine that his opinion and 
mine were not so far asunder when, in my last communication, I 
said that a lens commanding a wide angle of view, with clever 
models, judiciously chosen accessories, and a good enlarging pro- 
cess, were the right tools for photographic composition pieces, and 
not the scissors and paste-pot. 

I remember, when younger than I now am, a fellow-student 
came to me full of indignation with Turner, who had looked at his 
drawing that day and praised it highly, until he (the student) began 
to boast, in a tone of gratified vanity, that he had done it without 
erasing a solitary line, when the great artist turned on his heel 
with a curl of his lip, muttering, “Then rub it all out, sir —rub it 
all out, and begin again ;” and, said my brother-brush, in conclu- 
sion, “What the deuce could the old bear mean?” “Perhaps,” 
said I, “he meant that if you could do it so well without your india- 
tubber you could do it better with it.” Now, I look upon the 
presence of scissors and paste as Turner did upon the absence of 
india-rubber. 

The above would have concluded this communication, but I 
cannot resist the opportunity of adding some notice of a circum- 
stance which has occurred since it was written. Sitting in my 
painting-room, there was brought to me a hard, small, slightly 
magnified, cartridge-looking affair in paper, directed to me, and 
bearing the following inscription :—"Mr. Rejlander’s revenge for 
Mr. Wall's article.” Now, if I’had been a nervous, timid man, I 
might have thought of infernal machines, and hesitated to touch 
this “revengeful” article sent in reply to my own. As it was I 
opened it, and found — what do you think ?—a block of wood to 
symbolise the material of which my head was “composed,” in the 
opinion of Rejlander the revengeful! Well, there certainly was a 
wooden block, but it preserved from injury one of the most beau- 
tiful art productions of photography with which these eyes have 
ever yet been delighted, representing a fine intellectual head, with 
the calm majesty of martyrdom in its death-like expression, borne 
in the charger, by which I immediately identified it as being that 
of John the Baptist. While I possess this gem I shall never want 
a proof that photography has the power of dealing with the more 
ambitious efforts of aspiring art. Such “revenge” really “is 


sweet.” 
GRE HERS ie 
ON THE SOLAR SPECTRUM IN ITS RELATION TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


{Read at a meeting of the Blackheath Photographic Society, May 21, 1860.} 

By T. R. Wueerer. 
(Concluded from page 163.) 
Bzrore I proceed further with a detail of these experiments and 
their results, I may as well complete the history of photometers 
(mentioning incidentally the names of J. R. M. Fane and Silbermann, 
the latter the inventor of the heliostate, and of M. Claudet, an 
experimenter in the same direction) by an account of other pho- 
tometers which have been from time to time suggested, such ag 
peroxalate of iron, proposed by Professor Draper, and modified by 
Dr. Woods. It will be perceived that three distinct methods are 
recognised in the above description: the dry method, or simple ex- 
posure of a dry sensitive surface to the action of light; the moist, 
where a solution of a salt decomposable by light is employed, and 
the gaseous where a mechanical mixture of gases is submitted to 
light, and under such exposure a chemical combination occurs, 
together with the formation of a definite chemical compound. 
Where a solution of the peroxalate of iron is employed, which 
is naturally of a golden yellow colour, and in the dark may 
be preserved unchanged. for a great length of time; after ex- 
posure to solar, or even to artificial light, decomposition takes 
place, a pale yellow precipitate of protoxalate of iron falls 
down and carbonic gas is evolved. ‘The amount of this may 
either be estimated by weight or volume, or by the weight of 
gold or silver which the solution after exposure is able to pre- 
cipitate. 


The following equation will show the nature of the arran 

just described :— 
Fe, Os, » Co, O. =, (Fe 0, C, 0,)+, CO,. 

Besides the peroxalate of iron, Mr. C. J. Burnett suggested, in 
1858, an actinometer, in which the fluid to be acted upon by light 
consisted of the oxalate of uranium in solution, and the carbonic 
acid gas, generated by its decomposition impinged upon a 
column of mercury, which rose according to the pressure in a bent 
tube, to which was attached a graduated scale—an ingenious and 
simple arrangement, and one infinitely more easy of application 
than that employed by MM. Bunsen and Roscoe, viz., the tithono- 
meter of Professor Draper, but infinitely less sensitive where very 
great accuracy is desired. ' 

The chemical ray, then, as has been 
action upon a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen, in direct propor- 
tion to its energy and amount, it is stated by Professor Draper that 
the light of the electric spark, whose duration does not exceed an in- 
finitessimal fraction of a second, will cause explosion. MM. Bunsen 
and Roscoe availed themselves of the fact, by submitting a mixture 
of these gases (prepared from hydrochloric acid by electrolysis, or 
the decomposition of the acid by voltaic electricity, for the purpose 
of avoiding error) to a known quantity of light, estimated by 
comparing the illuminating power of a ray reflected by a Silber- 
manns’ heliostate through a small aperture into a dark room, with 
what they called a standard flame, such as the ignition of a jet of 
carbonic oxide of a given size produces at the distance of a metre, 
or 39 inches, in one minute of time;.and that they called one 
unit of chemical action, and comparing the amount of combina~ 
tion of the chlorine and hydrogen, to form hydrochloric acid, 
which was found to take place, with many results, established 
the relations. I shall presently detail between the light energy 
in various parts of the world. ‘The fraction of the sun’s rays 
being calculated, it follows that the whole amount of light 
emanating from the sun can be found; if allowed to shine upon 
the instrument directly, the action would be too rapid, and the 
instrument shattered. 

I must now quote Dr. Roscoe’s pamphlet almost verbatim, 
although I condense the matter of his report. 

' The day chosen for experiment must be cloudless, and the 
observations continued from sunrise to sunset. 

It would appear that the actinic power increases in inverse pro- 
portion to the column of air through which the sun’s rays have 
to.pass. In other words, the light energy increases from the time 
the sun clears the horizon until it has attained its meridian height, 
and afterwards decreases in something like the same ratio, so that 
there are two periods in each day when all things being equal the 
same chemical action is observed. “The rays, in passing through 
the air, are extinguished or absorbed as light ; and as the sun rises 
above the horizon, the column of air being lessened through which 
the solar rays have to pass, more of the direct rays reach the earth.” 

The law by which this absorption of rays obtains can be 
deduced experimentally ; and therefore, if the action of the sun at 
any given height is known, its action at any other height can be 
calculated. 

This calculation being made, agrees very remarkably with 
the results of observation. I cannot reproduce verbatim Dr. 
Roscoe’s tables, but I may be permitted to relate the general 
issue of his experiments conducted at Melville Island, Rejkiavik, 
Iceland, St. Petersburg, Manchester, Heidelberg, Naples, Cairo. 

These experiments gave the light action in four forms, viz. :— 

ist. The action of direct sunlight in degrees of light. 
2nd. The same of diffuse daylight in degrees of light. 
3rd. The same of total light in degrees of light. 

4th. The action of total light in light metres. 

In the latter it was found that while in Melville Island the total 
chemical action effected by the solar rays from sunrise to sunset, 
of the vernal equinox, was at 

Melville Island 
Rejkiavik 
Petersburg. 
Manchester 
Heidelberg. 
Naples... 
Cairo... peeeees 5 
Or five times as great, in round numbers, at Cairo as at Melville 
Island, and probably would be found even greater in situations 
nearer the equator. 

Thad hoped to have been able, with the kind assistance of your 
President, to haye exhibited this evening the action of the pris- 
matic spectrum, obtained by passing a ray of light from the poles 
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of a Grove’s battery through a prism, upon a surface of sensitive 
paper, or upon a wet collodion plate. You would have then had 
ocular proof of the intensity of action exhibited by the various 
rays. As it is, 1 must simply state as above, that it will be found 
greatest at the violet end of the spectrum, and least at the red. 
Now, gentlemen, it is impossible to over-rate the importance of in- 
vestigations like these. To the casual observer they present a few 
bubbles of gas rising to the surface of a fluid—a column of mercury 
rising or falling the fraction of an inch—a surface of paper more or 
less discoloured. ‘To the deeper thinker—to the more profound in- 
quirer—they afford an insight into one of those agencies by which 
the Great Creator is pleased to regulate and control what we see 
round us in his Creation. In fact, we recognise in light one of 


“The vast magazine of means, r 
Formed at His word, and ready at His will.” 


It is difficult to say where the action of light really ends. The 
succession of the seasons, the growth of plants, as also the distri- 
bution of those cognate groupings which constitute the flora and 

‘fauna of countries,—all have a relation, and that a direct one, both 
positively and negatively, with this influence; and last, not least, 
the physical state of mankind, and no small part of what we call 
hygeine, depend directly upon it. Isit going too far to say that 
his moral nature is likewise, in any way, under its influence ? 
Certain it is that the human race becomes deteriorated in propor- 
tion as physical laws are neglected or permitted, and it is very hard 
to determine at what precise point one influence ends and another 
begins. Do not misunderstand me in this. 

The nature of the influence which light exerts in a substance 
either nascent, in a state of change, or so loosely aggregated that 
a change may be effected in it, being molecular, leads me to say a 
word upon the etiolation of plants. 

These, it is well known, when grown in the dark, do not develop 
the qualities and proximate principles which belong to them as 
members of natural orders, but are found bleached white, and 
devoid of colouring matter and chlorophyl. What is this but the 
absence of that chemical force by which molecular aggregation is 
regulated? It matters not whether it be the blue ray or the golden 
which is concerned in the agency, it is clear that an action is 
absent in the one case which is present in the other. Combina- 
tions of carbon and water are found indeed without light, but weth 
it are developed those more complex arrangements which are 
deservedly called “ organic,” inasmuch as they are generated by 
the stimulus and under the direct control of vitality. So that it is 
not jumping to a conclusion, but deducing as a necessary conse- 
quence from the foregoing reasoning, by stating that there is a 
relation, and that a very intimate one, between light and vitality, 
either as cause and effect, or, at all events, as an accessory fact. 

To such a point have those researches been pushed, that MM. 
Bunsen and Roscoe, not content with measuring the actinic force 
in various parts of the earth, have been actually enabled to apply 
that measurement (roughly estimated, indeed, but still approxi- 
mately true,) to the relative chemical power of light in the various 
planets forming part of our solar system. Admitting its immense 
influence upon the organic life developed in this terrestrial globe, 
and admitting some analogy to exist between members of a system 
where harmony, order, and co-ordinate relation appear trans- 
cendant, is it presumptuous, and is it wholly unprofitable to 
speculate upon the states and conditions of other orbs which have 
this community of light influence superadded to the universally 
pervading law of gravitation? 

True, such speculations can never wholly be verified. Still, 
whatever enables us to make large generalisations, by establishing 
relations between scattered members of a vast group, elevates the 
mind of man, and, raising him far above the things of time and 
space, give him glimpses—a faint perception—and that the only 
one he can hope for in his mortal condition, of the tremendous 
questions of infinity and eternity. 


ee 
ON THE APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO 
SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS. 


By the Rev. F. I. Srarnam, B.A., F.G.8. 
{Read ata meeting of the South London Photographic Society, May 17, 1860.] 
(Concluded from page 159.) 
T comm next to speak of the application of photography to medi- 
cal science. In what way can this useful art be rendered sub- 
servient to the advancement of this all-important subject? Why 
plainly by multiplying accurate copies of every varying form of 
disease, by enlisting the camera as our most faithful transcribers 
of the successive changes of symptoms in sickness, and of the 


difficult presentments of morbid anatomy in general. At most of 
our principal hospitals the necessity of preserving a correct record 
of peculiar forms of disease has led, I believe, to the retention on 
the permanent staff of the institution of one or more experienced 
dratightsmen and modellers in wax who may be at hand to copy 
from the living patient, or the dissected corpse, any appearance 
calculated to throw a light on the origin or progress of the malady, 
or to form a useful object for study in the future treatment of 
similar classes of disease. Now, I cannot but think that even here 
the marvellous rapidity of execution, and the minute fidelity of 
the photographic picture, give it an advantage which would render 
the appointment of a photographer also a most desirable addition 
to every hospital staff; for very frequently the changes in the 
progress of disease are sudden and striking, and before an accurate 
copy of them could be made by hand the patient may die, or a 
successive change may come on, and so the rare opportunity be 
lost of chronicling some evanescent but important feature of the 
particular case. With the aid of the camera I can contemplate 
the time when every varying phase and forth of disease will be as 
familiar in illustrated works or nosology as the real appearances 
now are to none but our most experienced physicians and medical 
men. The time of the student will not be wasted in reading long 
and minute descriptions of that which after allis so difficult to 
describe, but he will be referred to the real thing, or rather to that 
which is next to it, viz., an accurate photograph capable of being 
examined microscopically, and so furnishing almost the same 
advantage as would be conferred by a sight of the suffering patient 
on the hospital bed. But beyond this I conceive that photography 
may hereafter be pressed into the service of medical science for 
the purposes of consultation in cases of danger or difficulty. An 
accurate photograph of one afflicted with any serious malady could 
not but be of the utmost value to any skilful physician in forming 
a judgment of the case, if from the distance at which the patient 
might be residing it should be impossible or inconvenient for him 
to attend personally, or if the means were not forthcoming to 
pay the very heavy expenses of a distant county visit. Or perhaps 
having once made the visit, a photograph of his patient forwarded 
at intervals by the resident medical man, or by some intelligent 
member of the family, with a written account of the attendant 
symptoms, would amply suffice to one well acquainted with the 
usual course of the disease to enable him to prescribe accordingly, 
and thus reserve his time and energies for other sufferers. And 
this would be no small gain to society at large, for many might in 
this economical way have the advice of the heads of the profession 
in any complicated form of disease who are now deterred by the 
expense from applying to any other than their own neighbouring 
practitioner, the very multiplying of whose avocations may have 
prevented him from studying sufficiently the especial complaint to 
the care of which the physician most usually consulted has devoted 
the greater part of his life. In the study of comparative anatomy 
also, where the exact relation between the several parts of the 
skeleton is so necessary to be preserved, the accuracy of the 
photographic representation cannot fail to be of the highest value. 
The minute details of the animal frame, so difficult to copy ex- 
actly, and requiring scientific skill on the part of the draughtsman, 
may henceforth be faithfully represented by almost the humblest 
experimenter in photography, and thus may we hope that the im- 
mortal labours of Hunter, of Cuvier, and of Owen, now locked up 
in works of formidable dimensions and of costly price, may soon 
be popularised and brought within the reach of the great body of 
readers through the instrumentality of the camera, as the cheapest 
and most effective medium of illustration. 

In aiding the progress of architecture the advantages derivable 
from photography are obvious. Views of existing edifices remark- 
able for grandeur of conception, for beauty of execution, or for 
comprehensiveness of design, may readily be multiplied with the 
utmost fidelity and with the most artistic effect. The progress of 
decay in many of the now crumbling memorials of the genius of 
a past age will be, so to speak, arrested for a time. The photo- 
erapher will point his camera at each pinnacled niche or floriated 
doorway; he will take his sun-painted sketch of each figured cor- 
bel or grotesque gurgoyle; and, in fact, carry away in his portfolio 
every nice detail of the architectural design, long before Time, with 
his destructive hand, shall have had the opportunity to mar any 
more of the beauty of the original; and when future ages shall be 
wishing to picture to themselves the appearance of this or that 
abbey or cathedral long since crumbled to decay, in all its pristine 
grandeur, they will thank Providence for the perfection of photo- 
graphy in the middle of the nineteenth century, and will know at 
least how all the most renowned architectural remains looked 
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about that period when Time had as yet dealt leniently with most 
of them, and when a love for art, begotten anew by the means of 
preserving its records photographically, had sprung up with youth- 
like vigour among the inhabitants of our favoured land. 
Henceforth there can be no need for bringing at a heavy cost 
sculptured effigies from Italy or Greece, chiselled obelisks from 
Egypt, or arrow-headed inscriptions from the mounds on the 
Assyrian plain. A few samples will suffice to give a general idea 
of the whole treasure stored up, and photographic copies of every 
object possessing public interest may then easily be procured, by 
the careful examination of which the entire history of the ruins 
may be read, and a correct estimate be formed of the value of the 
whole, At the present moment, it would scarcely be saying too 
much to assert that the pencil @f the sun is gradually painting for 
us a representation of every architectural monument throughout 
the world calculated to awaken emotions of pleasure from its asso- 
ciations with the past, or from its undoubted existing artistic beauty. 
Our indefatigable countrymen are ascending the Nile, tracing the 
course of the Zambesi, navigating the Ganges, the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
the Mississippi, climbing the Alps, the Andes, the Himalayas, in 
fact wandering to every region of the habitable globe in search of 
the beautiful and the picturesque, and sending home for our in- 
spection at our quiet fire-sides the fruits of their labours, in views 
from all the principal capitals of the world, in scenes memorable 
for past grandeur or glory, in glimpses of nature unwitnessed 
before perhaps by mortal eye, in sketches of everything that has 
borne the impress of human genius or skill, whether in the ruins of 
the sculptured temple, or the mutilated fragment of Runic carving, 
such as the ancient cross from Kirk Braddan, which I produce in 
illustration of the remarks I have made. AndI think we may 
venture to affirm that already a perceptible improvement in the 
public taste has sprung up from the contemplation of these multi- 
plied proofs of existing or past excellence. Unsightly public 
buildings are not quite so popular in this country as they were 
wont to be in the days gone by. We have been rendered so 
familiar with the striking features of the continental cities by the 
aid of photographic sketches, that we are beginning to think at 
least whether it is not possible to add to the architectural beauty 
of our own. We are gradually training ourselves to inquire 
whether we cannot blend the artistic with the useful in our plans 
for public institutions. The capitalist, who is about to build a 
villa or to lay out a new street, is beginning to think of the figure 
it will cut when photographed and exhibited for letting or for sale 
in the auctioneer’s window; and he is perhaps induced by this con- 
sideration to employ an architect and bargain for a little display 
of ornamental skill, instead of confining himself as heretofore to the 
four solid square walls, the inevitable row of ugly chimneys, the 


mathematically parallel doors and windows, and the circular grass ' 


plot to pattern. But independent of the gradual improvement of 
the public taste in architectural matters, traceable, as I apprehend, 
very largely to the multiplied copies of artistic excellence produced 
of late by photographic agency, the architect may fairly look to 
the camera as one of the most useful adjuncts to assist him in the 
performance of his peculiar labours. By it he may, at little ex- 
pense or trouble, enlarge or diminish his plans, without the aid of 
seale or compass. He may ascertain, if at a distance from the 
scene of operations, how the work of building is gradually progress- 
ing, under the charge of a clerk of the works. Nay, if the necessity 
of taking down and rebuilding the same edifice should exist, he 
may (as was lately done in America) number every stone and 
brick, and then photograph the building so numbered, and erect it 
again from the photographed plan, precisely as it was originally 
constructed. 

But I must pass on to other applications of the photogra- 
phic art. Civil engineering, mining works, and military operations 
generally, have been largely indebted already, and will, I ven- 
ture to predict, be hereafter still more so, to the assistance of 
the camera. The drawing of plans for railways, bridges, and road- 
ways, must obviously be greatly facilitated by correct sketches of 
the localities through or over which they are designed to pass. [ 
am informed on good authority that, during the construction of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, it has been a matter of great ad- 
vantage that the chief engineers in this country should have been 
able, so to speak, personally to superintend the work, almost with- 
out leaving this country, by the inspection of carefully-executed 
photographic plans, as it has been gradually approaching comple- 
tion. And we are all familiar with the beautiful views of the 
Great Eastern, taken during her various stages of advancement by 
the aid of the camera, by which we can gradually trace her emerg- 
ing from her giant carcase of iron ribs to the beautiful symmetry 


and perfection of her complete design. To illustrate the use of 
photography in this branch of science, I exhibit a view of the great 
Laxey Water Wheel, in the Isle of Man, by a brief examination of 
which any unpractical man would, by a few words of explana- 
tion, gain as complete an acquaintance with this masterpiece of 
mechanism as by an inspection of the actual wheel itself. In 
mining works it is sometimes of the utmost importance to convey 
to the body of directors the gradual progress of the erection of 
machinery, or a correct view of the appearance of a particular lode, 
or perhaps even asketch of the position of the mine itself; and here 
again photography comes to the rescue, and furnishes a represen- 
tation which may be depended upon for its fidelity, as conveying 
neither more nor less than the absolute state of things could 
warrant. In military operations the camera is invaluable for 
taking viows of fortifications to be attacked, chronicling the effects 
of fire upon breaches, giving accurate transcripts of the nature and 
difficulties of any line of route to be forced, and perhaps even telling 
tales, by one momentary glimpse from a balloon, of the effective 
force which may be expected in the field, or revealing the whole 
plan of the campaign from a chance copy of a despatch, stolen by 
the aid of a sunbeam from a sleeping aide-de-camp’s sabretache. 
In addition to which, we must not forget that the photographic 
records of past military struggles are not without their value to 
the student of strategetic science, and that plans of dismantled and 
vanquished strong places may still be useful, as offering warnings 
against the blunders of the past, or hints of improved modes of 
attack in case of future hostile operations. Fenton’s series of 
views of the Crimean campaign will abundantly illustrate the force 
of my remarks, and prove, I doubt not, useful plates of instruction 
to those anxious thoroughly to comprehend the nature and the 
difficulties of that fearful struggle. 

In natural history generally the appliances of photography 
cannot fail to be of the utmost value. Zoology will rejoice as it 
sees pictures of birds or animals, hitherto unacclimatised in this 
country, accurately delineated with all the peculiar features of the 
originals. Botany will be advanced by the easy identification of 
every form of vegetable life in all its minuteness of perfection by 
the aid of the camera. Mineralogy will be indebted to it for 
accurate copies of its choicest specimens, some of which crystallise 
in such complicated groups as to be excessively difficult of imita- 
tion by any other means; and the works of nature in general, such 
as gorgonias, sea anemones, the infinite varieties of coral marine- 
alga, sponges, echinites, and other forms of animal, vegetable, or 
zoophytic life, will be easily represented with the assistance of 
photography, when before weeks and even months would have 
been consumed in making accurate transcripts of them. Astronomy 
already owes a deep debt to photographic art. By her aid the 
moon has been compelled to lend her own light in order to furnish 
faithful portraits of herself; the sun has, [am assured, recorded 
the passage of spots across its surface, and the exact appearances 
of a partial eclipse, and the cometary bodies have been made to 
leave the impress of their faint light upon the sensitised paper. 
It will not be presumptuous to predict that all future astronomical 
phenomena will be rendered more definite in their teaching by the 
increased facilities which the camera will afford for recording 
minutely their various phases, and perhaps even in the case of 
transits, viewed from different parts of the earth’s surface, the 
application of photography may enable us to attain a precision 
and to multiply our observations to such an extent as to be of the 
utmost importance to the advance of astronomic truth. 
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ON TRANSFERRING COLLODION NEGATIVES TO 
WAXED-PAPER. 
By M. Tovunovuse. 

Tus process will be found very useful and convenient, inasmuch 
as it enables the travelling photographer to dispense with the 
greater part of his heavy, bulky, and fragile supply of glass—the 
constant source of anxiety and trouble in landscape photography. 
The negatives resulting from each day’s operations can at night be 
transferred to waxed-paper; and when the glasses are cleaned they 
can be used day by day for the reception of fresh negatives. Some 
hundreds of transfers only occupy the space of a dozen glass plates, 
while the weight is reduced to a minimum. 

The method to be pursued is as follows:—Take the collodion 
plate, unvarnished, and lay it on a flat board, then with a rule and 
a sharp-pointed knife cut through the film all round the edge, 
taking care not to damage the picture. Then take a sheet of 
positive paper and moisten it with water on both sides, by means 
of a soft camel’s hair brush; lay the paper on the collodion, and 
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press it in every direction with a glass triangle, driving out com- 
pletely the air and water from between the paper and collodion. 
To make sure, cover the moist paper with another piece, but dry, 
and press it gently down. When it is supposed to have become 
adherent, raise one corner, and if the collodion comes away from 
the glass lift it carefully. Sometimes one corner will not release 
the collodion, therefore if the first tried fails to do so, the other 
corners may be tried in succession. When the collodion film is 
completely detached from the glass, of course adhering to the 
moistened paper, lay it smoothly on a flat board, collodion upper- 
most. Then take a large flat camel’s hair varnishing brush, and 
dip it into a solution of gum arabic, of the consistency of syrup, 
and cover with it the entire surface of the collodion. Then take 
a piece of waxed-paper cut a little larger than the collodion film, 
and lay it down carefully upon it, and press it equally all over with 
the glass triangle, dipped in water to prevent it adhering to the 
paper. When it is evenly spread, go over it with a piece of clean 
damp (not wet) sponge, to remove any gum that may be upon it, and 
plate on it two or three folds of blotting-paper and cover it with a 
piece of glazed cardboard, fixed at the corners with pins. Then with 
a wooden roller go over the surface of the cardboard with a steady, 
even pressure. This done, take off the mass and turn it over on 
another board; the positive paper will now be uppermost. Then fix 
to the board with pins the waxed-paper, blotting-paper, and card- 
board, and lift one corner of the positive paper; if the collodion 
film does not adhere to it, but remains attached to the waxed-paper, 
lift the positive paper slowly and carefully, and the collodion film 
will be found transferred and adherent to the waxed-paper. If 
such should not, however, be the case, damp the positive paper 
again, and in a few minutes repeat the attempt, when the collodion 
film will probably be found adherent to the waxed-paper. It is 
better to leave the waxed-paper on the blotting paper to dry, 
pinning round the borders four strips of cardboard, to keep it flat 
and smooth. 

The negatives thus transferred are sufficiently transparent to 
yield good proofs, devoid of that extreme sharpness so prejudicial 
to artistic effect. To ensure success, we must take care that the 
collodion is of good consistency, neither too thick nor too thin—a 
point that can be best determined by experiment. The negative 
must not be varnished with the application of heat: a varnish 
applied cold does not prevent the transfer. The developer has no 
influence upon the result: either pyrogallic acid or sulphate of 
iron may be employed.—Cosmos. 


SBTHREHOGRAPHS. 
Picturesque Scenery in the Vales of Tweed, Kttrick, and Yarrow, 
photographed by W. Rovcrr, Montrose. 


We wonder whether it would be possible for any photographer, 
armed with camera, tripod, and “ammunition,” to pass within a 
moderate distance of the home of the great novelist without mak- 
ing a capture of the counterfeit presentment of it. Certainly we 
have seen as many different illustrations of ABBorsrorpD as there 
are months in the year at the least; and no wonder, for apart from 
its associations, which would be enough to redeem a bare brick wall 
from the charge of want of interest, it is well worthy the atten- 
tion of photographers and other artists fer its own intrinsic merits 
as regards the picturesque. 

In the series before us we have three to notice, viz., No. 14, a 
view taken from the Galashiels Road, which gives a better idea 
of its exact position than any other we have seen. Located on 
the banks of the Tweed, and therefore in a valley, we perceive 
by the illustration before us that it is at the base of a fine, wooded 
slope, across which are seen the tops of the distant mountains, 
while the river stretches and winds far away on our left. In 
the immediate foreground is a stubble field, in which is a group of 
about a dozen farm labourers, male and female, some seated, some 
anding, but all apparently interested in something in the far 
istance. Although the foliage in this slide is perhaps a little too 
dark, it is unquestionably an admirable study for the landscape 
painter, as well as a welcome addition to the stereoscopic collection. 
In No. 15, a view of ABBOTSFORD FROM THE TWEED, the natural 
clouds add very much to the effect, being more heaped in rolling 
masses than in the preceding instance ; but, though these indicate 
that the exposure must have been very short, yet it is evident, 
from the appearance of a silver birch tree in the centre, that a stiff 
breeze must have been blowing at the time, its ever restless 
foliage being somewhat indistinct, while that of some sturdier 
members of the vegetable kingdom on the left is tolerably well 
defined, though they distinctly show from their aspect the influence 
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of the wind. In another specimen, No. 15 B, taken from the same 
spot, the masses of clouds are absent, but a bare-legged urchin is 
seen wading in the stream not far from the spectator. 

Haining Hovss, near Selkirk, No. 10 A, is a very pleasing study, 
being a pretty combination of wood, water, and figures. On a 
point of land, around which the stream sweeps in a graceful curve, 
the house, shaded and backed by many stately trees, is situated. 
The near bank of the stream, seen across some low bushes, is 
fringed with pliant rushes, from amongst which a boat is being 
pushed off by a gentleman standing in the bows, assisted by 
another seated amidships, using an oar, while a third, standing on 
the bank, is waving an adieu. 

Yair House, No. 19, is an old faeoned though not picturesque 
structure, surrounded on three sides by a mass of magnificent 
forest trees, one splendid specimen of which is seen on the right, 
close against the river’s bank. Good, substantial, pleasant comfort 
is the idea suggested by this specimen. 

Near Newark Casriz, on the banks of the Yarrow, is a slide of 
a totally different stamp; flat and poor it looks out of the stereo- 
scope, but im it—“ what a change comes o’er the spirit of the 
scene.” No longer flat, no longer poor !—but rich in half-tone, 
richer still in beauty; the eye ranges down a picturesque grove of 
trees in full leaf, the branches of which interlace and chequer the 
vista through which the tranquil waters of the river and the 
wooded slope of the opposite bank are discerned. In the imme- 
diate foreground are the trunks of a couple of gnarled oaks, the 
bark of which is seamed and clothed with patches of lichen; 
farther on is the stem of a noble fir tree, then more oaks, while 
the long grass, cut by the pathway, brushwood, and stream, com- 
bine to make up a truly charming tout ensemble. 

Evyeninc.—View taken from Selkirk Bridge, No. 13, is an effec- 
tive study for the artist—the casual observer will not appreciate it. 
Near the spectator is a solitary figure, probably a gamekeeper, 
with a gun, standing in a turnip field, by the roadside. Across 
another extensive field are seen a few houses and farm build- 
ings, with a plantation on the left, the background, consisting 
of a long slope of moorland hills. But, oh that sky! What a 
charm it has! How it lights up the outline of the hills! What 
a calm, soft light it sheds upon the landscape, which, though 
next to nothing in itself is glorified by the lingering smile of 
departing day ! 

Mitt or Farreyiex, on the Tweed (No. 16), though a capital sub- 
ject, and full of all that goes to make up the picturesque, is a trifle 
under-exposed and over-developed. ‘he tree is too dark and the 
water too white ; but the rocks are sharp and bold, and the water- 
wheel just where it should be. 

FouLsHIexs, the birthplace of Mungo Park (No. 5), though only 
a cluster of thatched cottages against the hill side, nevertheless 
composes into a beautiful subject. Located at the bend of the high 
road, with a by-road passing round the cottages—plantations on 
the right and left—a field in full crop in front and one quite fallow 
behind—the base of one extensive hill on the right, and the summit 
of another in the distance—a very pretty effect is produced with 
very moderate means. 

With this we must close our notice of the series; but amongst 
a few miscellaneous slides we must mention one, called The Game 
at Marbles, where, in a back garden, two boys are busy over what in 
our school days we knew as “ shoot in the ring,” while a disconso- 
late-looking little lassie is seated on the window-step, appearing 
very much as if she would like to join in the fun, but felt doubtful 
of her reception. : 

We cannot close without intimating that, judging from the 
specimens before us, Mr. Rodger is a skilful operator, a capital 
printer, and has the happy knack of selecting judiciously his 
“point of view.” 


aes 6 iad Fes Se Senet 
NEW DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 
By M. PrscHarp. 
COLLODION. 
siaceeevedenens! OOOO partes 
40:00 ,, 


Ether ...... 
Alcohol ... 


Gun cotton.. 1980) — 6, 
Todide of cadmium.... o0saee 
Bromide of cadmium . a 002 =~, 
Pure rosin ......... Rise Gaueaueee oor tOnONBRAD . 1:00 


The rosin is added when the other ingredients are dissolved. 
Then add thirty drops of the following solution :— 
Alconoliescts:seaedete eSebomehmatitarencias ont ee2ndnachmnrs 
Liquid balsam of Peru ..........02s+--0++ .. 1 drachm. 
Heats the mixture a couple of days to settle, then filter through 
cotton. 
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SENSITISING. 

Sensitise in a neutral silver bath of the strength of eight per 
cent. (thirty-five grains to the ounce); next wash the plate under 
a light stream of water, place it to drain, dry upon folds of blotting- 
paper, and preserve in a box lined with black paper. The plates 
will remain in good condition for several days. ‘The plate should 
be washed with distilled or rain water boiled and filtered. 


DEVELOPING. 
Wateniii.cuieseccestvecnniths seatterenien 3 ounces. 
Pyrogallic acid .. 4 rains: 
Citrate acid. Le ir 
Alcohol ..... S806 1 drachm. 


Previous to developing, wash the plate carefully so as to moisten 
it allover; then, without loss of time, pour over it the above deve- 
loping solution, repeating the operation three several times; then 
add to the developing solution collected in a measure a few drops 
of solution of nitrate of silver (four per cent.), and continue pouring 
it off and on until the development is completed. The developing 
may be deferred two or three days after exposure if required. 

When the plate is washed, it may be fixed with hyposulphite of 
soda, strength thirty per cent. 

qe + y ’ + 
aMectings of Societies, 
SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tue first anniversary meeting and soirée of this Society was held on 
Thursday, the 21st ult., at the St. Peter’s School Rooms, Walworth. 

The room was tastefully decorated with flags, wreaths of flowers and 
leaves, and numberless articles of interest and novelty were placed, for the 
inspection of the members and visitors present, upon tables ranged along 
the sides and centre. 

Messrs. Horne and Thornthwaite exhibited an ingeniously-contrived 
optical instrument, called the trocheidoscope, for displaying various com- 
binations of the prismatic colours; some stereoscopes with a number of 
beautiful transparent slides, and microscopes. 

The London Stereoscopic Company contributed a set of their newly-pub- 
lished photographs of American scenery, which were very greatly admired. 

Messrs. Cotton and Wall contributed a collection of photographs for 
albums, others coloured in oil, and some untouched. 

Messrs. Squire and Co. contributed a variety of new and improved 
cameras for out-door photography, and one of Leake’s dark tents, the 
simplicity and convenience of which, combined with its singularly por- 
table character, was highly praised. 

Messrs. Shepherd and Co. sent a portable camera of a very efficient 
description, &c. 

Mr. G. W. Simpson brought some specimens of his beautiful alabastrine 
process, coloured and non-inverted, which won no little attention: 

Mr. Burr, F.R.A.S., exhibited a beautiful collection of photographs 
under the microscope, one showing the moon as produced by that lumi- 
nary’s own rays, and photographed by Mr. De la Rue with his thirteen- 
inch reflecting telescope; also a number of photographs of lunar scenery 
in the magic lanthorn, of which he gave a most interesting and concise 
explanation. 

[For the courtesy, kindness, and attention of this and of other gentle- 
men, whose able co-operation was so generously given, the committee 
desire to express their grateful thanks. ] 

Mr. Garnham showed numerous curious and interesting microscopical 
results, the exhibition of a living daphnia attracting great attention, the 
beating of the heart and internal workings of the body being clearly seen. 

Mr, W. Clark exhibited his new binocular camera. 

Mr. Tear brought forward a stereograph taken by the Fothergill pro- 
cess, but for which, as a preservative agent, he had taken a little of the 
sago which had just then been prepared for ‘the baby.” The resulting 
picture was very intense, and displayed good half-tone. 

Mr. T. Clark displayed a variety of photographs in the magic lanthorn. 
For many of the slides so exhibited, thanks are due to Mr. Hannaford 
and Mr. Ackland. 

Mr. Noldwritt exhibited some photographs coloured in oil, a globe of 
the moon, which illustrated very clearly Mr. Burr’s description of the 
Deore slides; several interesting curiosities from India, stereographs, 
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Mr. Wall contributed a large collection of photographs, stereographs, 
engravings, and curiosities. 

Mr, G. Shadbolt also contributed some photographic albums, and a 
large collection of beautiful stereographs. 

The Rev. F. F. Statham, President, sent a collection of interesting 
relics and curiosities from the East. Other friends also aided with 
various objects of interest, amongst which were some fac-similes of 
drawings by Raphael, photographic portraits, landscapes, and stereo- 
graphs, &c., contributed by Messrs. Newman, Forrester (Crowquill), 
Mills, Howard, Smith, and others. A fine vignette picture of the Head 
of John the Baptist in a Charger was handed round by Mr. Wall, as the 
production of Mr. Rejlander. F 

Mr. Moule exhibited his apparatus for night photographing, and 
several specimens produced thereby. 


The Rey. I. F. Srarmam, B.A., President, in addressing the meeting, 
said, that they had assembled on that occasion in the St. Peter’s School 
Rooms, instead of their usual place of meeting, on account of the increased 
space thereby afforded for exhibiting the objects now before them. 
They were compelled to go shortly into business matters, but he would 
promise the ladies they should not long be detained in listening to the 
formal part of the evening’s proceedings. He would, in few words, 
announce the state and the success of the Society, and the Secretary 
would then read the annual report, after which every endeavour in their 
power would be made to cause the evening to be spent agreeably. He 
need say but little on behalf of photography, in which the ladies were 
perhaps the most interested as presenting to them faithful likenesses of 
those who were most dear to them. But even as a gentleman he was 
indebted to photography for the pictures of his wife and children, so that 
even death itself could not take away from him those features which he 
soloved. They could see from the specimens before them in how many 
ways photography had been made interesting and of service. In various 
parts of London societies had been formed, and those living in the 
neighbourhood of Walworth would almost have been considered Goths 
aud Vandals if they had not instituted this Society. The Society had 
not been in existence very long, this being its first anniversary, but he 
trusted that it was firmly established, and that it would find numerous 
supporters among those residing in the neighbourhood. They had 
among them several gentlemen of considerable talent, and he trusted 
that they would continue to meet to spend many evenings together in 
such an innocent enjoyment. He thought a man had a right to have a 
“hobby ;” and he did not see why, if he took a fancy to photography or 
electricity, his apparatus was to be poked up in a back attic instead of 
being kept in the parlour. In order to avoid that, it was necessary the 
ladies should be led to take an interest in their husband’s pursuits, and for 
this purpose ladies were invited to become members of the Society. 
In order to induce them to join, several rural excursions to places within 
a short distance from London had been planned for the ensuing few 
months, when he trusted the weather would be more propitious than it 
had been latterly. Of course the ladies would be placed about the scenes 
to be taken, and they would form certainly not the least attractive 
feature in the views. He trusted they would all feel that the Society 
was deserving of encouragement, and would do all in their power to 
induce their friends to become members of it. Whilst at one end of 
the room, food for the mind was supplied, they had taken care that at 
the other end refreshments of a more substantial character for the body 
would be administered. He would now call upon their diligent and 
energetic friend, Mr. Wall, to read the annual report. 

Mr. Watx then read the following report for the past year :— 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


In obedience to Rule 9, your Committee proceed to lay before you this their first annual 
report. The present aspect of the Society is decidedly promising, and we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the apparent surety of its foundation. Our members are not 
large in number, but we have a very fair share of vitality, and contrive to be active in 
our proceedings. The meetings have been tolerably weli attended ; but we regret that 
seyeral members, whose election raised sanguine hopes, and whose names won us 
public respect, haye not yet ‘‘ put in an appearance” on our behalf; still we console 
ourselves with the credit of contriving to do well without them, and the earnest hope 
that we may do better with them in the next session. 5 

The South London Photographic Society sprang into existence on the evening of May 
10, 1859, at a meeting convened by public notice, and by your present Secretary, which 
was attended by Messrs. G. Shadbolt, W. Ackland, F. Howard, A. Hervé, and J. C, 
Leake. A provisional committee was formed for the proper organization of the Society, 
and the first public meeting was held on the 9th of July following. 

The papers read at our monthly meetings are as folloy 

Truth in Art Illustrated by Photography, by H. L. Krxns, Sen., a gentleman, not a 
photographer, who was an artist before photography was known, and whose sympathies 
might naturally be supposed to be with the traditigns of art, came forward in this, and 
one other paper, as the champion of Photography, upholding its truth, asserting its 
power, and appealing to it in refutation of the principles advocated by a modern vicious 
school of painting. 

Practical Hints upon Positive Printing, by J. C. Luaxe, Jun. — This paper, by a 

yery successful professional operator, affords an illustration of the real practical value of 
such societies as our own. Although containing hints of great utility, and evincing the 
result obtained by very great experience and practice, it advocated a process of printing 
and toning which is now generally known to be unsafe and unsatisfactory. The dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of this paper was mainly instrumental in inducing 
Mr. Leake to abandon the old for the new alkaline gold toning bath ; and as this gentle- 
man provides portraits for a large number of customers, we may claim for ourselyes the 
honour of haying done some good service to the public in the increased permanency of 
their photographs. 3 Z : 
3 The Difficulties of the Dry Processes, by W. ACKLAND, Vice-President. —This was 
another paper of eminently practical value, and the information it contained must have 
been of no little service in diminishing the chances of failure. The various difficulties 
were illustrated with specimens, as well as described; and, being traced carefully to 
their source, were accompanied with remedies which had been practically tested by the 
author himself. i 

Observations on Photographs in their Relation to Art, contributed by your Secretary, 
in which he endeayoured to point out the exact position photography occupied in regard 
to art, and to show that success in the former was largely indebted to a correct 
appreciation and knowledge of the latter ; adding hints of a purely practical description 
to assist in producing results of a pictorial character. 

On Recent Improvements in Photographic Apparatus, by W. Cuarke.—In this the 
respective merits of the various cameras and other apparatus were described, and 
specimens exhibited. 

Failures in the Wet Process ; their Cause and Cure, by J. C. Luaxe, Jun.—The highly 
suggestive observations of a well-known efficient operator, who had encountered and 
overcome these difficulties, and the exhibition of about a dozen defective plates, could 
not but be valuable to the practical portion of our members, 

The Iron-Printing Process, by M. HANNAFORD,—This, and seyeral other short papers 
by the same author, were all upon infant processes of a promising and most important 
description, which offer a yery wide field for experiment and research of a practical and 
philosophical description. We trust this gentleman may not let us want his really 
inyaluable aid in bringing forward such papers in the coming session, 
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On Amateur Photography, by FRANK Howanp. — Our treasurer, in this excellent 
paper, dwelt with all the enthusiasm one might expect from a photographer so univer- 
sally successful, on the delights of an art he had taken up in the purity of an amateur’s 
Jove, although with a conscientiousness very characteristic of the man himself, he also 
pointed out, with the utmost precision, such shoals and rocks as beginners usually 
encounter. 

On Certain Experiments with the Salts of Silver, by Mr. T. CLARKE.—Although these 
experiments lacked the precision necessary to increase their value, they induce us to 
hope that this gentleman will continue others of the same practical description, if only 
that they may originate the discussions from which we all derive so much benefit. 

On the Application of Photography to Scientific Pursuits, by the Rey. F. F. 
StarHam, B, F.G.S., President.—This was an eminently interesting and highly ex- 
haustive paper on a subject of great suggestive importance, reviewing the applications 
of the art to scientific purposes, and pointing out new directions into which it might be 
turned with highly advantageous results. 

Photographic Jottings. —In addition to these more formal papers, a quantity of 
valuable information has been contributed under the head of ‘‘Jottings,” being 
brief notes of experience on some special subjects of intcrest. For these we have 
been indebted during the session to Messrs. Hannaford, Ackland, Leake, Wall, and 
Martin. These little friends have been, and will doubtless continue to be, of 
the greatest importance, offering, as they do, a medium for the communication of facts 
not in themselves of sufticient importance to constitute entire papers, and a temptation 
to modest or timid members to embody a thought or incident of their practical expe- 
rience, in a form so simple and unpretending. 

The discussions, we are happy to add, have been numerous and animated, eliciting 
much useful information. 

The portfolio’s claims upon the generosity of members have not been neglected, but, 
like an importunate beggar, its continual cry is still—‘‘give, give, give.” 

The Exchange Club has been duly organised, and several specimens are now in the 
folio for exchange. Members will be very gladly received, and it is not necessary that 
such should be members of the Society. 

By an alteration in the rules, our usual recess will be converted into a series of out- 
door meetings, intended for the benefit of beginners in the art, and for the purpose of 
exchanging in absolute practice hints which cannot be communicated with the same 
effect by mere words. Such meetings, it should also be remembered, will enable us to 
combine our experience, skill, and knowledge for the prosecution of various experiments 
of a practical character in connection with the pictorial, optical, and chemical elements 
of the art. 

Numerous objects of interest have been brought forward at our meetings in the shape 
of specimens, apparatus, curiosities, &c., and your committee return the exhibitors 
their best thanks, 

We regret that although ladies have been invited to join us, none have yet responded 
to our invitation, Other societies have their Jady-mémbers, and we all know that there 
is no lack of fair creatures whose dainty fingers are familiar with what has been 
termed ‘the black art’ (in emulation of an example set by the highest lady in the 
land — our much loved Queen). Having good reason to believe this absence to be occa- 
sioned by the fear each individual lady, naturally enough, of always finding herself 
“the single lady’? present, we are prepared to promise any lady who may honour us by 
communicating her intention of becoming a member and attending a meeting, that 
pains will be taken to introduce her upon such an occasion to companions of the same 
sex. 

Your committee take this opportunity for throwing out the few hints following for the 
consideration of members. 

It has been suggested that the formation of a permanent committee for the special 
purpose of testing and reporting upon the value of such improvements in processes, 
experiments, &c., as may be found in the various journals, would tend to point out their 
real yalue, so that they might be at once cither adopted or discarded. A fund (in the event 
of our increased prosperity) might be placed at the disposal of such a committee for 
the incidental expenses ; and at each meeting we should have a something certain to 
look forward to from our ‘‘ experiment committee.” 

A complete collection of the literature of photography, periodical and otherwise, English 
and continental, to circulate among the members, is also a very desirable object of 
attainment, which our increased funds would enable us to secure. 

A collection of first-class photographs might be added to the folio for the year, by the 
formation of a club, of which each member paid some trifling monthly subscription, 
and had, in turn, the privilege of naming the subject for purchase. The specimens so 
procured to be divided, and become the property of the members at the close of each 
year. Any members willing to aid in carrying out this suggestion will please to give in 
their names to the Secretary. 

While the practical is made, as it deserves to be, a most prominent feature in our 
papers and discussions, your committee would suggest that theoretical and philosophical 
questions should by no means be neglected ;—‘‘purblind practice’? will sometimes 
*every theoretic truth disdain, and blunder on mechanically vain,” but, as a society, 
while we should not be characterised by a puffed out pride in the mere act of languidly 
hoarding up embryo knowledge, we should beware of separating elements of theory and 
practice which are so essential for the production of a perfect whole. 

Your committee would also urge upon members the advisibility of making arrange- 
ments which will enable the Secretary to announce at one meeting the subject of the 
paper for the next. The representatives of this or that branch of special knowledge 
more directly pertaining to the subject to be discussed will then be more likely to attend, 
and thus improve and give increased effect to the discussions which it is so desirable 
should take place upon such occasions ; for, it must be remembered, that photography 
has brought into harmonious relationship a number of apparently conflicting, or at 
least opposite elements, in aiZ of which it is indeed seldom that we find any one or even 
two individuals tolerably proficient ; and it might possibly happen that, from neglect of 
the method recommended and hitherto adopted, no gentleman was present at the reading 
of such paper competent to tender any observations, and thus the labour so generously 
undertaken in our favour might fail te meet an encouraging reception and adequate 
reward. 

Your committee are also desirous of discouraging the habit of permitting discussion 
to degenerate into the low tone of ordinary conversation. If each speaker addresses, not 
only his more immediate neighbour, but the whole of the meeting, you will easily perceive 
that his personal views or opinions will have the better chance of being strengthened, 
improved, or refuted, which, as the advancement of the art and not the individual is 
the great purpose of our organisation, is of course especially desirable. Some may, 
from a fear of those awful beings—the reporters — 1 ate to adopt our suggestion ; but 
we can assure them that while the pith of all rer worthy that honour will after- 
wards be found in print, the mere chaff of words which they themselves do not—indeed 
cannot—pause to separate from the wheat of sense, will, if only for the credit of the pages 
in which they appear, never be recorded against them- These remarks of course do not 
apply to conversation unconnected with the subject under discussion, There are many 
other such hints as the preceding which might be urged upon your attention, but we 
will not detain you any longer with them upon this pleasant occasion. y: s 

To take a passing glance at the more prominent photographic features of the year will 
not demand many minutes. No great events, no very wonderful inventions, have cha- 
racterised the past twelve months of our Society's existence. Steady progress in the 
practical departments, quiet adyance towards the artistic, have been its most praise- 
worthy traits. Bottled light, which opened with a pop, and effervesced noisily all over 
Europe, seems again likely to be corked down. The alkaline gold toning bath has stolen 
into more general use and appreciation. The construction of lenses or their combinations 
haye developed nothing novel, excepting a lens of an original character (Mr. Sutton’s 
panoramic), which, together with its camera and other apparatus, was exhibited at one 


of our meetings, and which seems to offer great advantages in a largely increased angle 
of view, &c. Much, too, has been done in the way of reproduction during the year. We were 
delighted to find the educational authorities at Kensington had resolved to carry into the 
very humblest houses of the land we live in that refining and enobling influence which 
belongs to the real art, by making photography an instrument for the faithful repro- 
duction of such costly works of the greatest painters as have hitherto been inaccessible 
and beyond the means of even the wealthiest among us. Many have, however, been 
looking vainly and impatiently forward to the delivery of these copies, and begin to fear 
that some members of the “‘ Barnacle ” family may have stepped in with their ‘* how not 
to do it”? system. When we consider that, aided by the camera, copies of these glorious 
productions can be scattered by thousands among the people, at a cost purely nominal, 
and that to produce one such without photography’s aid would require the best talent 
of our greatest painters, at a cost of perhaps thousands, or at least hundreds, the im- 
portance of this step must, we are sure, be acknowledged with no little gratitude and 
pleasure. 

Many productions of high artistic merit have been published during the year, which 
are especially gratifying as proofs that the almost latent pictorial power of our art, is be- 
ginning to be discovered and'more generally appreciated. We may take praise to our- 
selves also, gentlemen, for having been one of the few, very few, societies which during 
the year have given due attention to the principles of art in connexion with photography, 
and denounced the more common and prominent offences against good taste and pictorial 
beauty. 

Gieaien subject, which we approach with some reluctance, remains to be noticed, 
viz., the collodion committee. It has indirectly done us good, perhaps ; but it was 
certainly strange to find a body of highly talented gentlemen testing collodions with only 
one collodion, and solemnly and laboriously making a show of comparing with nothing 
to compare with, without referring to the invidious and ungrateful nature of their task 
in attempting to discover the best manufacturer instead of the best way of manufacturing. 
Their report reminds us of some one who (under government, of course) had nothing to 
do, and, with a great deal of help and plenty of time, contrived somehow to doit! But 
still let us thank the gentlemen forming the collodion committee for their good inten- 
tions, remembering that mistakes will occur, although if is not always policy to admit 
their existence. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to suggest that the number in committee be increased from 
six to eight ; that the hour of our usual monthly meeting be altered from eight to half- 
past seyen ; that as some of our members receive, in addition to that. which has been 
chosen as the special organ of this Society, the journal pertaining to them as members 
of kindred associations, and do not require the two, the yearly subscription be reduced 
to those gentlemen, and others similarly situated, from 10s. 6d. to 5s. 6d., and that they 
receive for this sum the print and all other advantages of membership, excepting only 
the fortnightly Journal [Tuu British JouURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY]. 

The privilege which has been granted to the members of the Walworth Literary and 
Scientific Institution will cease with the past year, as we have found the subscriptions 
paid less than the outlay incurred. In consequence of the present state of our funds, 
the privileges of members must cease until their subscriptions are paid in. 

For the next three months your Society will only exist in the open air, “roving abroad 
like a bird or a bee,’’ and like the latter, we hope, treasuring honey for the coming 
winter meetings. Our first out-door meeting will be held on the third Saturday in July, 
at half-past two P.M, at the Eagle, Snaresbrook. f 


The Treasurer will now read his report, after which we will, if you 
please, revive or recreate our newly defunct body of officers, which done, 
the President will gladly receive the names of any who may desire to be 
nominated as members. 

Mr. Howarp, the Treasurer, then read the financial statement, from 
which it appeared there were thirty-four subscribers to the Society, and 
that £24, 10s. 6d. had been received during the year. The balance in 
hand amounted to £1, 0s. 1d., which, with the subscriptions to be re- 
ceived, would fully discharge the quarter’s expenses. 

Members elected. — Messrs. Salked, Kay, Baily, Blanchard, Bunker, 
Neeld, Smith, Tate, Hooper, Young, Davies, Moulde, Squire, Evans, 
Brooks, and two other gentlemen whose names escaped us. 

The following gentlemen were elected honorary members on the 
motion of Mr. Wall, as he (Mr. Wall) thought no photographic society 
should fail to do honour to itself by evincing its high respect for those 
who had done photography such great service in its scientific, practical, 
or artistic branches :—*T. F. Hardwich, Esq., O. G. Rejlander, Esq., M. 
Claudet, W. Crookes, Esq., R. Hunt, Esq., and Lake Price, Esq. 


BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue monthly meeting of this Society was held on Monday, the 18th ult., 
at the Golf Club-House, Blackheath Hill,—the President, Charles 
Heisch, F.C.S., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 

Mr. Guatsner read a communication from Mr. Paun Prerscu, on 


Photographic Pictures Reproduced by Ordinary Letterpress 
Surface Printing. 
Mr. PauL PRerscn’s new process, which is now brought before 
this meeting for the first time, is the earliest solution of the 
problem, whether we shall be enabled, by the aid of photography, 
to impress upon metal blocks for the purposes of printing by the 
ordinary letterpress, and with ordinary printing ink, illustrations 
of events and the truths of nature. The specimens produced have 
not in any way been touched by the graver. The inventor began 
with the most difficult portion of the process—the photographic 
originals. The great difficulty of the process will be readily 
understood from the fact, that there are no lines or markings in 
the originals, but only tints which must be reproduced on a certain 
solid substance from which the print is to be taken. It is interest- 
ing to know that, although the inventor is a German, the dis- 
covery was made in England. The main advantages presented by 


_* The Secretary thinks an apology due to these gentlemen for not privately intimating 
his intention of proposing them as honorary members ; but the enthusiasm of the meeting 
did at once that which he merely intended to propose doing, 
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this process over the ordinary method of engraving are the rapidity 
and cheapness with which the impressed blocks may be produced. 
Where thousands of copies may be taken from ordinary engraved 
plates, hundreds of thousands may be printed from the blocks 
prepared by Mr. Pretsch. Whilst the price of an ordinary en- 
graving ranges from a few shillings to several pounds, by the new 
process they may be produced for a few pence. 

The superiority in favour of the new process over the old in 
point of time of production is as twenty or even fifty to one. The 
inventor states that these blocks are cheaper and more quickly pro- 
duced than his former invention for producing engraved plates for 
the intaglio printing process. In preparing an intaglio printing 
plate, after the gutta percha mould is obtained, the inventor requires 
from three to five days for the electrotyping of the copper matrix, 
and for making the solid printing plate itself about ten days or a 
fortnight more were required; but in the production of the block 
for the letterpress printing only twenty-four hours are wanted 
after the mould is obtained. The copper deposit is made rapidly, 
being very thin; and it is then backed up with type metal and 
fixed in a block of wood, as in the specimen produced. The ex- 
pense of electrotyping the blocks, compared with that of an 
intaglio plate, is about one to three or five, according to cir- 
cumstances. The processes for intaglio and for surface printing 
have one and the same object. ‘The influence of light is used for 
the production of the first printing plate or block ; and having ob- 
tained this, the inventor becomes enabled to print therefrom with 
mathematical certainty, by mere mechanical means, any number of 
copies required. Photography alone cannot do this, for it requires the 
influence of light to produce each single copy ; and even the various 
carbon and ink processes, although perhaps more durable than silver 
prints, require light for the production of copies. Both processes 
possess the advantage that their copies are printed with the ordi- 
nary printer’s ink; and although the inventor is quite sure that 
his first process for producing engraved copperplates for intaglio 
printing will come into general use, and be applied to the cheap 
production of first-rate prints, still, considering that surface print- 
ing combines with the same fidelity of reproduction so many im- 
portant advantages, we may presume that, without superseding 
intaglio printing, it will take its due place, and that the demand 
for these blocks will far surpass that for the intaglio plates. It 
thus appears that Mr. Pretsch has fulfilled his promise—that he 
would make photography subservient to the ordinary printing press. 


Mr. Loss said the new process would supply a great desideratum. 

Mr. Guaisuer said he had brought several prints and blocks, which he 
produced, prepared by the process. It would be observed that there was 
only a thin layer of copper on the block. The prints were wonderfully 
distinct and clear, and doubtless still clearer tints would be obtained by 
he inventor in time. 
The Presmenr asked whether the process was the same as that em- 
ployed in preparing the copperplates for intaglio printing, only stopping 
short of the final process? Had Mr. Glaisher any idea how the impres- 
sion was made? 
Mr. Guaisuer said that, so far as he knew, a photograph was taken 
upon some impressible substance, and an acid was used by which some 
parts were raised and others depressed. From the mould so obtained he 
produced his copperplated block. The intaglio process had been pa- 
tented, but at present the new process had not been. He believed the 
blocks could be produced as cheaply as ordinary wood blocks. 

The President, Mr. Hetscu, then introduced some photographs of 
fluorescent substances, kindly sent him by Dr. Gladstone, expressing his 
regret that he was obliged to leave the meeting, which prevented his 
personally describing them, but he would leave them in the hands of Mr. 
Wheeler for explanation. 

Mr. Wueruer, Hon. Sec., took the chair, and stated that the committee 
appointed to secure a room for the contemplated soirée had sent in a 
report, from which it appeared that they had been unable to obtain the 
necessary accommodation. 

The report having been adopted, it was agreed 
stand adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Wueerter stated that the offer made by this Society to present 
the Golf Club with a gold medal as a recognition of their kindness in 
allowing the meetings of the Society to be held in their rooms had been 
accepted with thanks. 

A resolution was then moved by Mr. Harding, and seconded by Mr. 
Lucas, that Mr. Heisch be empowered to make the requisite inquiries, 
and take the necessary steps towards purchasing the medal. 

Mr. Wureter then proceeded to describe the experiments made by 
Dr. Gladstone relative to certain qualities of the solar spectrum with 
respect to photographs of fluorescent bodies. He claimed the indulgence 
of members for any shortcomings he might exhibit in dealing with the 
subject atso short a notice. He said, members were doubtless aware 
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that the matter should 


hat, independently of the colours exhibited by the prismatic spectrum 
© ordinary vision, there existed to some extent throughout the spectrum, 
ut at and beyond the violet end chiefly, invisible rays, termed extra 
spectral. Stokes had discovered that the bluish opalescent appearance 
manifested by a solution of quinine, when viewed in particular lights, 
and also the opalescent appearance of glass, coloured yellow by oxide of 
uranium, was due to the fact that these bodies had the property of re- 
flecting and at the same time so altering the refrangibility of these rays 
as to bring them within the range of human vision: substances having 
his property have been named fluorescent. When viewed by ordinary 
ights, these bodies exhibit little or no peculiarity of appearance, owing 
to the number of ordinary luminous rays reflected equally from them 
and surrounding bodies; but, if illuminated by light that has passed 
hrough a violet-coloured glass, which contains few of the more luminous 
rays of the spectrum but the whole of the invisible rays, owing to their 
property of so altering the refrangibility of these rays as to render them 
visible, they appear in comparison with the ordinary bodies around them 
to be almost self luminous. Other lights, containing few of the more 
uminous and many of the invisible rays, may be used to exhibit these 
phenomena, and on that occasion he employed the light from sulphur 
urned in oxygen gas, when characters traced on writing paper with 
various substances, which by ordinary light were scarcely visible, be- 
came beautifully luminous. Other bodies possessed of the power, 
besides quinine salts and uranium glass, had been since discovered, those 
sent by Dr. Gladstone being disulphate of quinine, sulpho-stilbate of 
arytes, cumenate of potash, and esculine, the active principle of horse- 
n1esnut, and chlorophyl. Mr. Wheeler then proceeded to remark that 
he chemical action of the spectrum was greatest at that part which 
ontains most of these invisible rays. Without going so far as to assert 
hat these rays are actually the chemical rays, it had occurred to Dr. 
jladstone that the alteration of their refrangibility might also deprive them 
of their chemical action. Experiment proved the conjecture to be right, 
photographs of the fluorescent characters being undistinguishable from 
those of characters in ink. This was particularly evident in the photo- 
graph of some letters cut out in white paper, soaked in the fluorescent 
bodies, and pasted on a paper coloured blue by cobalt : inthe photograph 
the letters appeared black on a white ground. These experiments are 
pi 
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articularly interesting to the photographer, as establishing another link 
etween the chemical and Stokes’s rays. Mr. Wheeler concluded by 
ating that he was glad to have the opportunity of extending the subject 
he had partially unfolded to them at the last meeting of the Society, 
viz., the phenomena of light. 

Mr. Joun Hanpina proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Wheeler for his 
impromptu discourse, which was seconded and carried, and the meeting 
was adjourned until October. 
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Bete goedinnagh Be Spcustey 9h 
LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


Tue sixth meeting of the above Club was held at the residence of the 
Rev. Thos. Banner, on Tuesday, the 12th ult. 

Miss Baur, whose name has become deservedly famous for her ad- 
mirable pictures by the Fothergill process, and of whom such honourable 
mention was made in connexion with the Exhibition of the Society of 
Fine Arts, presented several striking proofs from the above process. She 
attributed her uniform success to the extent to which the washing of 
the plates had been carried in their preparation. On taking them from 
the bath the washing was not limited to any stipulated quantity of 
water, as in every former case, for as much as two jugs of water had been 
lavishly poured upon each; and the solution of albumen, so weak as one 
part to seven of water, having been poured on, the same copious washing 
was again applied; they were then drained and dried with a moderate 
heat: the exposure had been generally six minutes, in a very bright 
light. Every specimen went far to sustain the position this lady has 
attained in the art, and were especially remarkable for sharpness of 
detail and minute definition. The contrivance of her camera admitted 
of the lateral shifting of the back, so as to bring every object, whether 
distant or near at hand, into accurate focus. A very artistic picture 
of A Village Church near Conway, represented the Little Ormeshead, not 
less than five miles distant, as distinctly as objects in the foreground. 

Mr. Grover exhibited some very fine negatives from collodion with 
the resin, according to the mode prescribed by the Abbé Depratz. He 
had slightly departed from the original plan by dissolving one grain in 
two ounces of rather tough collodion, then soaking in a large quantity of 
water, frequently rocking the dish containing the plate. 

The sensibility of these plates constituted their main charm, for in 
every other method of using preserved plates the exposure required is 
nearly as long as for waxed paper. In all these instances the exposure 
was nearly as brief as for moist or fresh plates —the stereoscopic size 
requiring only twenty seconds. They were sensitised in a rather acid 
bath, containing about five minims of glacial acetic acid to each ounce 
of the silver solution. The development was proportionately rapid; but 
the fluid was of the strength of three grains of pyrogallic acid to each 
ounce of water. This was managed under very peculiar circumstan- 
ces: having elicited by a partial development, by means of a weaker 
solution, viz., one and a-half grains to the ounce, that every minute 
particular of the object had been fully though faintly brought out, the 
plate was cleared with cyanide, thoroughly washed, and when com- 
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pletely dried set aside. At leisure these plates were again moistened, 
and a further development carried on until the full force and depth re- 
quired were entirely obtained. These specimens were singularly free 
from the usually objectionable hardness of dried plates, as they had 
much of the rich quality of recent or wet plates. 

The Messrs. Coox brought forward some more of their very excellent 
waxed-paper negatives, which were taken, during a tour to Haddon 
Hall, under all the unfavourable condition of the weather of late. As 
there was very little sunshine many of them were exposed three quarters 
of an hour, yet were all of the very choicest description. 

Mr. Corry complained severely of the great difficulty of obtaining 

albumenised paper of first quality. He had been kindly supplied by a 
house in this town who were celebrated for the excellence of the paper 
heretofore, but they, as well as himself, had been grievously disappointed 
with the pictures produced from it. Further application to other ware- 
houses procured the like want of success: it was nowhere to be obtained 
in the town, and the photographers in Liverpool were left without a 
supply, unless they had recourse to London houses, and then the only 
reliable paper, viz., the Papier Rive, could scarcely ever be obtained with 
certainty. 
The usual cordial interchange of experience and information was 
strikingly evident at this meeting, which separated at a late hour, after 
requesting Miss Bahr to honour them by becoming a member of the 
Club. 


—-—— 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tur monthly meeting of this Association was held on the 13th ult., at 
the Chorlton Town Hall,—Mr. Wm. Griffiths, Vice-president, in the chair. 
The Sxcrerary read the report of the last meeting, which was con- 
firmed. Afterwards he stated that some members had waited upon him 
relative to a report which appeared in the Manchester Examiner and 
Times, on the opening of the exhibition, Peel Park, which stated that 
the photographs there exhibited were the production of members of the 
Manchester Photographic Society ; and as some of the members of this 
society had contributed pictures, they wished the report should be 
corrected. Agreeing with that wish, he had written to the curator of the 
Peel Park Museum, and had received a reply, which stated that it was 
quite immaterial to the committee who were the artists, and requested 
the Secretary to write to the editor of the Hxaminer. That paper has 
since published your Secretary’s letter, which states that the Chorlton 
Society has contributed to that exhibition. 
The meeting approved of the Secretary’s conduct in this matter. 
Mr. Joun Fawcerr said he had brought a small quantity of composition 
that he used for producing the artificial light mentioned at the last 
meeting. He did not think it would be very interesting at this season 
of the year. It was difficult to experiment with this composition, as he 
did not like to use a lanthorn, being afraid of some imaginary patentee 
running foul of him; and when he used it in the way he should describe, 
here was quite a commotion near his house in consequence of the great 
light. He had intended to take a picture to show to this meeting, and 
had arranged with a good sitter for the purpose. He had arranged for 
three fires outside his gallery, ready for lighting in their proper positions. 
His wife was ready to assist in the lighting, the sitter was arranged, and 
| preparations completed to expose. The fuses were then lighted, and 
he exposure commenced, when immediately a person in bed in a room 
cross the street, alarmed at the light, jumps out of bed, dashes his head 
rrough a pane of glass, raised an alarm which caused a commotion in 
the street, and disturbed the sitter, although he was a practised one! 
All this occurred in less time than it has taken to describe it. Ofcourse 
he was unsuccessful, and regretted that the specimen could not be shown 
to the Society. The exposure required was about four seconds. Before 
the close of the meeting he would light the composition, and if any 
gentleman desired it he would give him the formula ; or if any gentle- 
man wished to try the experiment, he would be glad to supply him with 
a small quantity sufficient for the purpose. 

A discussion followed on the advantages of the oxy-hydrogen lime 
light in comparison to this, which was raised by Mr. Hooper; but Mr. 
Fawcett assured the meeting that he would only think of using this light 
for pictures direct, as the expense of copying by this light would debar 
its use, and the light from the oxy-hydrogen light was insufficient for 
direct pictures. 

The Secretary was requested to prepare a list of the members, to be 
filled up by them, to show the processes that each member was acquainted 
with for reference at the future meetings. ‘ 
It was proposed and carried that an extraordinary mecting of the 
Society be held at the Peel Park Museum, to discuss the merits of the 
exhibition, on the following Saturday. Several members assembled on 
that, day, and after spending some time in examining the pictures, 
retired to tea. They afterwards agreed that the following pictures were 
worthy of special notice, Mr. Mudd’s prize picture and the productions 
of members not being included in the criticism :—Cesar’s Tower, Mr. H. 
Thorpe; Slate Quarry, Mr. J. L. Davies; At Bettwys y Coed, Mr. W. T. 
Mabley; South Stack, Mr. G. Higgins; Bridge over the Lune, Mr. H. 
Thorpe; Whitby Abbey, Interior, Mr. Crompton; Carnarvon Castle, Mr. 
Ei. Mann; Tubular Bridge, Conway, ditto; On the Irwell, Mr. Alfred F. 
Smith ; Ambleside, Mr. G. Wardley; Bettwys y Coed, ditto; and The 
Aostelric, Mr. J. L. Davis. 


Aractical Instructions ov Coloring g)hotographs. 
By Aurrep H. WALL. 
CHAPTER VII. (Continued) 


You have now to continue your work until you have obtained the 
requisite degree of finish, roundness, and force of effect. 

Although I have described the painting of the head first, you 
should have got in progress other portions of the picture, as, when 
all parts advance simultaneously, there is less chance of mistakes 
in the chiaroscuro, relief, or arrangement of colours. The back- 
ground may be washed in with any of the following colours or 
mixtures : — 

FOR A GREENISH BACKGROUND. 

Burnt sienna and Prussian blue. 

Blue, burnt umber, and raw sienna. 

Yellow ochre and indigo. 

Sepia, gamboge, and indigo. 

Indigo and gamboge, with or without a little burnt sienna (as 

the photographic background may decide). 

Yellow ochre and lampblack. 

Lampblack and gamboge, &c. 

Raw sienna and cobalt. 

Bistre and Prussian blue. 


FOR A SKY BACKGROUND. 
Indigo and cobalt. 
Cobalt and madder pink or French blue. 
Prussian blue and madder lake. 
Cobalt, madder pink, and Chinese white (used thin). 


FOR CLOUDS, HORIZON, ETC. 
Yellow ochre, rose madder, and cobalt. 
Sepia, rose madder, and cobalt. 
Lampblack and indigo. 
Black lead. 
Sepia and cobalt. 
Lampblack and lake. 
Payne’s grey. 
Vandyke brown and indigo. 
Vandyke brown and raw sienna. 
Raw sienna. 
Raw sienna and brown madder. 
Yellow ochre alone, and with brown madder. 


FOR WARMER BACKGROUNDS. 
Raw sienna and Vandyke brown. 
Sepia and brown madder. 
Purple madder. 
Burnt sienna and sepia. 
Raw sienna, brown madder, and indigo. 
Light red and sepia. 
Brown madder and indigo. 
Indian yellow, burnt sienna, and indigo. 
Lampblack and lake. 
Sepia and purple madder. 
Vandyke brown. 


FOR A COOLER BACKGROUND. 

Lampblack and French blue. 

Lake, indigo, and Indian yellow. 

Payne’s grey and burnt sienna. 

French blue, brown madder, and burnt sienna. 

Vandyke brown, lake, and indigo. 

I have given you these mixtures, but their proportions and selece 
tion must of course rest with yourself; and you must be guided by 
the effect you wish to produce in making the last or mixing the 
first, remembering that your picture’s artistic value is dependent, 
to a great extent, upon a judiciously-managed background. (See 
maxims). 

Say, you are working a greenish background—well, you have 
to avoid making it of too uniform a colour, too cold or too flat (from 
the want of light and shade) ; and having laid on your wash, and 
evened it up, if necessary, with a hatch or stipple, or both, con- 
tinue to work upon it until, without appearing to be perfectly un- 
connected with the figure, it throws the portrait well before it by 
its quiet and retiring character. That it may look as little like 
paint as possible (see maxim 52) hatch different colours over 
the whole, making it warmer or cooler here and there, as the 
colour of your drapery or nature.of the subject may suggest. (See 
maxim 53). A dark background produces the most forcible effect, 
ae should not be so dark as to kill the deeper shadows of the 
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Or, supposing you desire a sky background, begin with your 
wash, and hatch or stipple it into various gradations of light and 
dark, warm and cold, working in clouds, if desirable, by leaving the 
space for them untouched by the first wash, and then touching 
them in with the colours given for the purpose. These clouds 
frequently enable us to extend the light or dark; to vary the 
colours, or repeat “bits of colour” which might otherwise appear 
patchy. The first wash should always be more pure and bright 
than it is intended to remain. Every mixture of colour for the 
washes should be made with due reference to the cold or warmth, 
and the. light or dark character of the photographic ground you 
are about to cover. For a sky background it should be light. 

When the background is so good in the photograph that it is 
merely desirous to change its tone, a clean, clear, simple wash will 
answer. There is a pigment prepared from red chalk which washes 
with singular smoothness and flatness, but which is not kept by 
all colour makers. 

Opaque backgrounds may be secured with washes of body 
colour, which are usually thus applied. The tint is mixed with as 
little water as possible, in order that the colour may not be too 
fluid; and the mixture must rather be too dark than too light. 
The background is slightly damped, and the tint applied as a 
wash. You must be very careful not to go twice over the same 
spot till it is quite dry. A very good colour is made with ochre, 
lampblack, and Chinese white. I do not admire, however, nor 
recommend opaque backgrounds. Such grounds may be also ob- 
tained by rubbing in powdered crayon with the finger. If your 
subject be pale, that pallor may be prevented from appearing un- 
pleasantly ghastly by causing your background, with contrast of 
colour, to give it warmth. If too red, by the introduction of some 
accessory of a brighter and more powerful red you may make it 
appear less strikingly so. If too brown, you may improve its as- 
pect by introducing stronger and more decided browns in the back- 
ground, and so on, without at all violating the truth of nature. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Watt, Esq., 11, Toe Terrace, Warworrs. 


J. §.—The colours you have, but do not recognise under their ancient cognomen, are 
however the same as we now use. The French colours may be very easily re-christened 
with English names. The ‘‘Precipité d’Or Rouge’? may be imitated with carmine and 
black. You have put too much white in your colour. Perhaps the magnifying lens may 
be useful, but it should not be taken up until you perceive with the naked eye nothing 
more to be done. 

Norra Lonpox.—Yours is the best picture any pupil of mine has yet sent me to 
criticise. Persevere, and your present master is likely to become your pupil, for he will 
neyer be ‘‘too old to learn,” he hopes, till he is too old to live. More roundness is 
wanted. The background is too coldly and purely green. By deepening the cast 
shadows you would perceive at once that there was a general want of force and effect. 
The jewellery is ineffective from a want of shadow and too many high lights. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, June 25, 1860. 


I wit begin my letter by replying to the question about Disderi’s 
card-portraits, which your correspondent, “'T. R, A.,” addressed to 
me indirectly in the last number of Tue Bririsy JOURNAL OF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY. I have long known Disderi. On his arrival at Paris, 
some six years ago, he brought me his first attempts, and IT imme- 
diately predicted the success which he at present enjoys. I have 
often seen him operate; but, wishing to reply with more exactness, 
and to ascertain whether any changes had been made in his method, 
I went to his rooms yesterday. I found the crowd in them as 
numerous as it always is, and it was not without difficulty that it 
gained access to his operating-room. In my presence he took four 
portraits in the space of twenty minutes, giving to each model two 
different attitudes. The objective that he makes use of is a four- 
inch Voigtlander. He places it at about eight metres from his 
model. Hach glass moves in a grooved frame, and serves him for 
eight clichés. The exposure yesterday —at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and with cloudy weather —lasted from ten to twelve 
seconds. Disderi develops with protosulphate of iron, and, to 
give more vigour to the picture, he pours over it a small quantity 
of three per cent. solution of nitrate of silver. He fixes with hypo- 
sulphite of soda. Such is, in substance, the process employed by 
this talented operator. Of course, the artistic skill with which he 
places his model in good attitude and in good light, counts for 


much in the beauty of the results obtained; but that skill is to be 
taught by good taste and experience, rather than by rule. 

Several of our principal portraitists, and, amongst them, Pierre 
Petit (the rival of Disderi for visiting-cards), and Mayer, Brothers, 
and Pierson, employ for this kind of portrait a new apparatus, 
which they find very convenient. It is a dark chamber, opening 
and shutting in accordion fashion, or like a telescope, and divided 
in the interior into four compartments, with four objectives, each 
of which represents, within a few millimétres, the dimensions 
of the card. Instead of the ground-glass, there is a multiplying 
frame opening into two parts, and allowing the glass, which is con- 
tained in it, to receive the impression of the light by the four 
objectives at the same time, and upon one-half only of its surface. 
The frame being slid on in its groove, the second half of the glass 
receives its impression in the same manner, so that the operator can 
give the model two sittingsin one. Thus, in two exposures, eight 
portraits can be obtained on the same glass. ‘The economy of time 
resulting from this system will be at once understood—an economy 
of time not only in the obtaining of negatives, but also, and 
especially, in the printing of positives. The apparatus is due to 
M. Hermagis. 

I trust that, whenever the occasion offers itself, your readers 
will put such questions as the foregoing : it will be a real pleasure 
to me to answer them. On my side, I shall frequently have to ask 
for information on behalf of our French photographers. I think 
that such interchange of practical knowledge between the artists 
of the two countries will be profitable to all, and that it is the duty 
of the press to encourage it. 

The meeting of the French Photographic Society, at which I 
was present, responded but imperfectly to the promises held forth 
in the programme. Experiments were made by M. Wulff similar 
to those made last year by Mr. Moule before the Photographic 
Society of London, iff remember rightly. The illuminating powder 
employed was the same in both instances. It gave a steady and 
very intense flame, but unfortunately produced thick vapours. In 
the ante-chamber was arranged the apparatus, consisting of a large 
lantern, provided in front with a blue glass reflector to diffuse the 
light, andin which a rapid current of air was established by means of 
a tube communicating with one of the chimneys. A collodion glass 
was put into the camera placed below the lantern, and the powder 
was then lighted. The exposure lasted about seventeen seconds, 
one of the persons present acting as model. The result’ of the first 
attempt was null, and, on the second trial, a very feeble positive 
picture was obtained. It is much to be desired that the system 
should be perfected ; for, although it is obviously useless to operate 
with artificial light whenever we can employ the light of day, yet 
there are circumstances in which such means might render great 
services, as in the case of monuments below the ground, and of 
the curious grottoes found in certain mountains, the marvellous 
aspect of which could not otherwise be reproduced; and also for 
interiors that are insufficiently lighted. 

M. Bertsch presented a very fine picture of about eighty by sixty 
centimétres, obtained from a stereoscopic view of M. Ferrier’s, by 
means of his amplifying apparatus. This apparatus differs from 
Woodward's solar camera in the following manner:—the rays 
brought into one pencil by the magnifying-glass are then rendered 
parallel by a concave lens which transmits them upon the whole 
surface of the cliché. : 

M. Girard submitted to the meeting a picture obtained on a sheet 
of paper waxed and sensitised, which had been enclosed for a whole 
year in M. Marion’s preserving apparatus. The image was not so 
perfect as it would have been, if operated on immediately after the 
preparation; but as it is not necessary to wait a whole year, even 
when we are travelling, the result is very satisfactory. Much inte- 
rest was also excited by several specimens of M. Paul Pretsch’s typo- 
graphic printing process which the inventor had sent to the Society. 

I think I have given you about the whole of the proceedings of 
the meeting. I pass over the private conversations and the claims 
of priority which do not concern me, and I add, in conclusion, that 
two able photographers, MM. Bisson and Tournachon (the brother 
of Nadar), are installed, with arms and baggage, at the Concours 
Agricole, open at the present moment in the Palace of Industry, in 
the Champs Elysées. The administration has entrusted to them 
the photographing of the prize animals at this concowrs, and has 
divided the labour between them. Their tents are erected in the 
Exposition itself, and the police guard the entrance against the 
too curious crowd. ‘Thither are led the lusty oxen and gentle 
heifers, the mettlesome horses and phenomenal sheep, and last, 
though scarcely least, the prize pigs, grown powerless from force 
of fat. It requires a rapid manipulator to seize the favourable 
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moment for photographing these moving models not unfrequently 
startled at the sight of the objective pointed at them, the dif- 
ficulty would be greatly diminished if the sun would but shine 
out, but he persists in hiding himself behind a thick veil of rainy 
clouds. However, I have seen these artists operate and succeed 
in spite of the obstacles to be surmounted. I will add that one 
of them, M. Tournachon, successfully discharged similar duties in 
1856. His collection of types of breeding animals, engraved in 
part by M. Riffaut with M. Ni&gpce de Saint Victor’s heliographic 
engraving process, is one of the most remarkable works which 
photography has hitherto produced. ERNEST LACAN. 


wa () k 
Aew Pooks. 
Photographic Apparatus, Processes, &c., kc. 
Murray & Heath, Piccadilly, London. 

Tus is not a catalogue, as its designation might lead one to expect; and 
though published by a well-known firm connected with the commercial 
phase of photography, and for the legitimate object of placing promi- 
nently before the public the articles in which its members deal, it con- 
tains some useful information to photographers generally, even to those 
well skilled in the art, and is well worth procuring. We find here and 
there extracts from this Journal, but with our oldest title of The Liver- 
pool Photographic Journal affixed thereto. Is it possible that the com- 
piler was ignorant of the change of designation adopted of late? If 
he thought our opinion worth quoting he might have given us our proper 
title. Little Bob expects to be called Robert when he grows to man- 
hood. In addition to useful reprints, there is a fair share of valuable 
original matter contained in this pamphlet, in proof of which we give the 
following extract relative to Mr. Macnair’s mode of preserving dry collo- 
dionised plates by the aid of an infusion of malt—a method that has been 
found very efficacious in the hands of those well able to judge of its 
merits :— 


MR. MACNAIR'S MALT PRESERVATIVE PROCESS. 


“‘We are enabled, by the courtesy of Mr. Macnair, who writes to us as late as 
yesterday, to mention here the experiences of himself and friends, among whom are 
some of the best amateur photographers in Scotland; It has resulted from experiments 
that the infusion of malt as described in the journals is needlessly strong. Mr. Macnair 
writes—‘ Three or four ounces of malt (instead of seven) to twenty ounces of water will be 
quite strong enough, and it has also the advantage of being easily washed off’ For 
larger or smaller quantities, of course the malt and water will be used in like proportions 
to the above. Mr. Macnair adds—‘ An objection to this process has been made, because 
the infusion of malt does not keep longer than a few days, but I do not think that is of 
any consequence, as it can be made at any time in small quantities, about as easily as a 
cup of coffee.’ The easiest way to make the infusion, is to pour the water when nearly 
boiling into a common earthenware tea-pot, and mix in the ground malt when the heat 
has fallen to 180°; then place the tea-pot before a moderate fire, from which it should be 
removed, and the infusion allowed to cool slowly, as soon as it has acquired a slightly 
sweetish taste ; if allowed to become too sweet, it does not dry hard and firm on the 
collodion film, but keeps sticky, and applying heat makes it more moist. 

“The plates, which should be particularly well cleaned, and care taken to avoid dust, 
are to be coated and sensitised in the ordinary way, and the free nitrate of silver washed 
off at a tap, or with a jug, finishing with distilled water. ‘The free nitrate will have been 
got rid of, when the greasy appearance which the plate has when the water is first applied 
is entirely removed ; the plate will then be sufficiently washed. Rest the plate for a few 
seconds on blotting paper, and before it begins to dry, pour over the malt infusion the 
same way as collodion ; wipe the back of the plate, and then dry (the quicker the better) ; 
this may be done by placing the plates in a box before a fire, ranging them in a slanting 
position, with the end from which the collodion and preservative coating were poured 
uppermost, and the coated side inwards. <A large earthenware bottle, filled with hot 
water, placed in the box will greatly accelerate the drying, it is a good precaution, parti- 
cularly for beginners, to touch the edges of the plate with varnish, applied with a small 
camel hair brush, after the coating is quite hard and dry ; this lessens the risk of the 
collodion film breaking away while the preservative is being washed off. 

“The time of exposure for taking views may be reckoned the same as wet collodion. 
“After exposure, wash off very thoroughly the preservative coating, letting the water 
flow from the centre of the plate towards the edges; then, using a plate-holder, dip the 
Jace of the plate in a solution of nitrate of silver, of the strength of ten to fifteen grains 
to the ounce of water. Develop with the strong solution of sulphate of iron, as given in 
the last formula in our article on developers, and inten if necessary, by the sulution 
of pyrogallic and citric in the manner previously described for this purpose. 

“ The science of malt as a preservative \ lacnair some time since thus explained: 
—‘TIn the course of some interesting remarks on the changes grain underwent in the 
process of malting. he stated that the malt in a dry state contained gluten, gum, starch, 
and a sugary matter which did not erystallise, and which he believed could not be 
crystallised without sulphuric acid, or by some other chemical process; that when an 
infusion of ground malt was made ata proper temperature, a rapid conversion of the 
starch, as well as nearly all the gluten and gum, took place, and the whole was changed 
into a new sweet matter; that the conversion could be checked at any stage, and that the 
best state for the purfiose was when the infusion, when dried upon the plate, was least 
deliquescent, and contained only sufficient quantity of this grape sugar to allow it to be 
readily washed off the plate after exposure.’ ” 


A Complete Set of Adhesive Photographie Labels, of nearly 100 varieties. 


Horne and Thornthwaite, Newgate Street, London. 


Tuts is a little book that we feel very much inclined to “cut up,” and 


the chances are decidedly in favour of our gratifying such inclination. 
It cannot be regarded as light reading, and the character of the type is 
unusually monotonous, though sufliciently marked and legible. Lest our 
readers should be under the impression that we are just now in a parti- 
cularly savage humour, we may remark that this “ book” is intended for 
being “cut up,” not figuratively but literally, and consists solely of use- 
ful labels, ready for being affixed to the various bottles belonging to the 
photographic laboratory. 


Curiosities of Science. Second Series. By Joun Trmns, F.S.A. 
(Kent & Co., Paternoster Row.) 

We remember that, in the early days of our connexion with the Art of 
Photography, when journals devoted to the subject were still in the 
womb of the future, we used to make a point of securing Mr. Timbs’s 
New Book of Facts, as in it we were sure of finding all the new facts 
relating to the infant science that had been made public, no matter 
where, during the preceding twelve months, Mr. Timbs being an inde. 
fatigable collector. We canuot, however, undertake to criticise in these 
pages any work not having a direct bearing upon photography; and 
therefore can only say, that though we find many amusing anecdotes 
relating to science generally, the work before us does not properly fall 
within our scope. We find, however, the following in relation to an 
agent much employed by photographers—chlorine :— 


“DISCOVERY OF CHLORINE.—At the close of the last century, the Swedish chemist 
Scheele made a series of experiments on the black oxide of manganese. To some this 
might have seemed an unprofitable waste of time; but what was the result? Chlorine 
was discovered, a substance of the greatest importance in the arts. Berthollet finding 
that this gas changed the colour of the corks of the bottles in which it was confined, 
suggested its employment as a bleaching agent. ‘This led to a total revolution in the art 
of bleaching, shortening the process from several months to a few hours.” 


TO OUR READERS. 


To meet the additional expense incurred for carriage and postage of this Journal 
throughout the Provinces, arising from the great bulk it has now assumed 
through the increased amount of matter published in each number, our Pro- 
vincial Agents will be compelled to charge this and all future numbers at 4d. 
each. The price to purchasers in London and Liverpool will remain the same as 
at present, namely, 3d,; and subscribers can still have it forwarded direct from 
the publisher as heretofore wpon payment of 8s. per annym IN ADVANCE, 


Correspondence, 


is* We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOSSIP. 
No. III. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—Referring to your leader of 1st proximo, I do not subscribe to 
the remark that I had thrown a stone at the practice of printing a proof 
from several negatives, combining portions of each. On the contrary, 
the last words of my letter were —“‘I certainly advocate printing from 
several negatives, but let them be legitimately obtained.” So far, then, 
we can scarcely be said to differ; but, in endorsing Mr. Robinson’s prin- 
ciples, you advocate that which I contend to be injurious to photographic 
art. A small stream of water from a print-washing machine is a sorry 
apology for a flowing river, with its beautiful reflections and sweeping 
eddies. The addition of a handful or two of stones and gravel makes it 
a very untruthful substitute for the bed of a rocky river, with its water- 
worn boulders. ‘The deception is, as you say, an ‘“‘admitted” one; but 
it is not, as you also say, an “agreeable” one. Fenton and others you 
name do not adopt such a method. In the composition, Don Quixote, 
Lake Price does not take a boy, and, borrowing a beard at his barber's, 


by some dodge or other distort him into a man. He is too truly an 
artist for that. Rejlander, in most of his unsurpassed compositions, 


follows truth closely enough ; but when he departs therefrom he pays 
he penalty —as, for instance, the total loss of all effects of atmosphere 
and distance, so that a woman supposed to be watching, through a win- 
dow, her husband toiling up a hill, really conveys the idea that she is 
ooking at a picture stuck on the wall a few feet off. Enlarging 
a correct model is not departing from truth, and, therefore, if Rej- 
ander cannot procure a column or archway, &c., large enough for his 
purpose, he is perfectly justified in bringing his camera near, so as 
to enlarge a small one, but he must not attempt to get distant (?) scenes 
in his back yard. I am quite ready to admit that Mr. Robinson’s decep- 
ions are very clever, but would greatly prefer seeing his talent directed 
to the production of such compositions as his first, Mading Away, a work 
of which any photographer might well be proud. 

I cordially coincide with most of the sentiments in Mr. Wall’s article 
in your last number, but I would allow the photographer the same 
icense as an artist claims. He may even employ “dodges” to a liberal 
extent, and although I cannot say exactly where the line should be 
drawn, it would certainly be a long way short of throwing up a heap of 
tubbish in a back yard and calling it the top of a mountain! 

Iam, yours, &c., MICHAEL HANNAFORD. 


[In replying to Mr. Wall’s objections, we have already answered most 
of those made above; the remainder our correspondent himself refutes. 
It is (according to his own doctrine) allowable to enlarge a model. What 
proof has he that the ‘model of a mountain” was a ‘‘ mere heap of rub- 
bish,” and not truly a model of the top of a mountain? Again, in 
Nearing Home, the ‘‘distance’’ exhibits a considerable degree of 
atmospheric effect. We are a little puzzled to understand how our 
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correspondent can ‘cordially coincide” with Mr. Wall’s recent article 
which is specially directed against the use of several negatives for one 
composition, while he himself professes to ‘‘advocate” the practice. 
We have no doubt of Mr. Robinson’s negatives having been ‘‘legitimately 
obtained,” and do not for one moment suppose that our correspondent 
would suspect him of having stolen them.—Kp.] 


Ss 


FADED POSITIVES ON GLASS, CARBON PRINTS, &c. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—Having devoted much of my attention to the photographic art in 
all its varied branches for several years past, I may very naturally be ex- 
pected to have stumbled on, at least, many of its discouraging interruptions. 
By carefully retracing my steps, I have generally been enabled to set 
matters right again; but in the case 1 am about to trouble you with I 
have thus far failed of my usual goodluck. In the hope that the superior 
knowledge of yourself, or of some one of your numerous correspondents, 
may more readily see through my difficulty (perhaps from having been 
similarly circumstanced), I am induced to bring before your notice the 
following mishap :— 

1. Working for two years past entirely in the positive glass process, 
I have always found the high lights of the picture to have preserved 
their purity most perfectly, and without the slightest change of colour. 
Lately, much to my disappointment, I have been shown two proofs (and 
there may be others scattered about the neighbourhood) which have taken 
on a deep saffron-yellow colour, the discolouration being confined princi- 
pally to that part of the picture exposed to light —that part covered by 
the matt being very much less changed in appearance. Three other 
proofs taken at the same time as one of these, of the same person, and 
with the same chemicals, and, I believe, protected by the same varnish, 
still remain unaltered. Anxiously hoping to be obliged with an expla- 
nation of the cause of the above annoyance in an early issue of your most 
useful periodical, T will trouble you no further on that subject. 

2. Very recently I have found that the flooding of the glass positives, 
with one part of albumen to three or four of distilled water, has produced 
a better surface for receiving powder colours than that of the bare deposit 
of silver. Is it possible that the phosphorus or sulphur contained in the 
albumen may be the cause of a decomposition taking place, and conse- 
quent discolouration of the picture? I recollect reading somewhere very 
lately, in a photographic periodical, of paper proofs having quickly faded 
in consequence of having been varnished with albumen. I should have 
stated that, at the time of taking the pictures which took on the above 
described undesirable change, I had not commenced using the coating of 
albumen. 

3. The print kindly presented by M. Joubert to the subscribers of 
the Journal of the Photographic Society with its last number is certainly 
very beautiful. It is full of halftone, of a rich sepia brown, with its 
high lights perfectly clean and white, and free from that coarseness or 
roughness of surface usual to all former carbon prints. In short, to my 
mind, as far as its present appearance goes, it is perfect, and quite equal 
toasilver printed proof. Of course photographers (and the public too) must 
wait patiently, in the hopes of eventually being favoured by M. Joubert 
with the generous publication of his process, as led to expect it is his in- 
tention of doing. In the meantime, I think M. Joubert would be con- 
ferring an additional favour, more especially on the amateurs of our 
fascinating art, if he would inform them whether the proof in question 
was printed by means of light in the ordinary way of taking a silver 
proof, direct in the pressure-frame; or whether the negative used was 
first prepared by some galvanic process, and the proof taken in the 
printer’s machine used for printing engravings. ‘The last method would 
necessarily be only applicable where a number of copies were wanted, the 
first being more especially suitable to the requirements of the amateur— 
and a boon indeed it would be to photographers generally. 

One query more and I have done. Can you kindly oblige me with a 
detailed method of making artificial ivory, as used for taking positive 
pictures on? or, what would be still preferable, where the article could 
be obtained ready prepared in sheets, and fit for immediate use ?—I am, 
yours, &c., HENRY H. HELE. 

June 18, 1860. 

[1. Is it not possible that in the case of the positive which changed 
colour, where the albumen was not used, your fixing agent (cyanide or 
hyposulphite) may have been nearly saturated, and thus have left behind 
a very small portion of iodide or bromide of silver, which did the mis- 
chief? This would account for the same chemicals not failing in previous 
instances.—2. We should think albumen a dangerous varnish for, posi- 
tives. It is, however, not improbable that if properly coagulated it might 
be harmless. ‘To this end, immersing it in a solution of protosulphate of 
iron after drying, and washing thoroughly, may be effective. —3. M. 
Joubert’s carbon print is by far the best we have seen of that kind of 
work. Our own copy happens to be a poor one—dull and flat: we 
have seen those which are much superior produced by this gentleman; 
but still, in our opinion, a long way behind a good silver print. It has 
already been stated by M. Joubert that each proof is produced in the 
pressure-frame by exposure to light.—4. Artificial ivory is composed of 
albumen and sulphate of barytes, but how combined we do not know. 
It was introduced by Mr. Mayall, of Regent Street, by whom, we believe, 
a patent was taken out for its manufacture,—-Hp. | 


CAUTION TO OPERATORS ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To the Evrror. 


Sir,—It is high time some caution were given, through the medium of 
photographic publications, respecting the advertisements of parties re- 
quiring first-class operators, either for the field or gallery. 

In illustration of my meaning, I will mention one of two cases as having 
occurred tome. Six weeks ago I answered an advertisement of this kind 
which appeared in one of the photographic publications; and after for- 
warding specimens and reference, both of which proved satisfactory, I 
was engaged, and came a distance of 300 miles. In the short space of 
two weeks I was treated to a great surprise, that of one week's notice to 
leave, the excuse being —the truth of which I do not for one moment 
doubt—that owing to a disappointment in some money matters my em- 
ployer would not be enabled to continue my services any longer, although 
he admitted my capabilities as a first-class operator. I, of course, left, 
at the same time knowing there was a remedy against such treatment ; 
but, upon consideration, I found no advantage would accrue were I to 
apply to a court of justice where the offender was not worth “powder 
and shot,” 

Unless professional photographers have the means at their disposal to 
battle against the many ebbs and flows to which the photographic busi- 
ness is prone during the year, they ought not to mislead operators by 
startling advertisements. J am thoroughly convinced that many of 
them are only put forth as a trap to catch some first-class operator, and, 
after well picking his brains, in a few weeks discharging him with 
sundry excuses tantamount to nothing. 

I think it would be a boon to photographers if some respectable firm, 
such as Messrs. Knight and Sons, Horne and Thornethwaite, &c., were to 
keep a register of parties wanted and wanting situations—in both cases a 
reasonable sum to be charged per month; and in the case of operators 
requiring a situation, to leave at the register office a specimen or 
specimens of their own guaranteed productions. Where the specimens 
shown were not first-class a refusal might be made to place the party on 
the register. 

Trusting, as a lover of justice, you will insert this,—I am, yours, &c., 

JUSTITIA. 
SS 


PREPARATION OF NITRATE OF SILVER, &o. 
To the Kprror. 

Sir,—Wishing to prepare my own nitrate of silver, I dissolved a coin 

in nitric acid by means of heat. I continued the application of heat 
until the whole of the liquid had evaporated, leaving a green crust, which, 
having broken up, I proceeded to wash, but, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, the crystals after being redissolved still retained the same green 
colour. 1. Will you be kind enough to point out where the fault lies, 
and how I am to go to work to ensure success? 2. At the same time 
will you oblige me with directions for preparing chloride of gold? 3. Is 
there a book on the preparation of chemicals more explicit than Hard- 
wich’s ?—JI am, yours, &c., LUNA. 
[1. The green colour is due to the presence of nitrate of copper, which 
may be got rid of by raising the heat very considerably, so as to fuse the 
product; the nitrate of copper is thus decomposed into black oxide of 
copper, insoluble in water, and oxides of nitrogen, which escape. If you 
wish to prepare nitrate of silver you will save yourself much trouble by 
purchasing pure silver, sold at about five shillings and sixpence or from 
that to six shillings per ounce. 
2. To prepare chloride of gold we advise you to apply to a refiner of 
the noble metals, such for instance as Messrs. Johnson and Matthey, of 
Hatton Garden, E.C., and obtain pure gold in the form of a brown 
spongy mass. Dissolve thirty grains of this powder in a drachm of 
nitric acid, mixed with four drachms of hydrochloric acid and four 
drachms of water, evaporating to dryness at a gentle heat. 

3. We are not aware of the existence of any better work. Mr. 
J. B, Hockin also gives some information upon the same subject.—Ep. | 

eee 


HONESTY v. PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Eprtor. 


Sm,—The title of my letter may seem strange to some eyes. I wish 
there were no occasion for it; but cases are daily occurring which seem 
to call for some animadversion. The Journal of the Photographic Society 
furnishes us with one instance in its last number, where it is stated that 
some unprincipled photographer has desired to be furnished with Crystal 
Palace season tickets for members of his family, on his sending (as his 
own), for exhibition, works by other artists which he had purchased. 
Conduct such as this seems to demand our severest reprobation. Photo- 
graphers have heen zealous of late in denouncing what they call trickery, 
or contrivances by which certain effects may be produced. This is a 
large subject, and much has been written about it in reference to paint- 
ing; but these mechanical dodges are qnite put into the shade by those 
which offend against morality, and remind one of the trite proverb, so 
applicable to photographers, about inhabitants of glass houses. A case 
before your Liverpool magistrates a few months ago is quite in point: 
an assistant had made use of negatives belonging to his employer. 
There was also an advertisement of apology in the Athencewm of the 9th 
instant, from which it appeared a copy of a published portrait had been 
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taken without leave. Now, what would be said if an amateur made use 
of private opportunities to re-hang, for his own satisfaction, pictures sent 
for exhibition, particularly if those pictures are not strictly his own; and 
this leads me to ask if plates prepared by a friend, and perhaps developed 
by him, can, with propriety, be called the productions of a person whose 
only share in them has been the exposure. If I buy prepared plates (Dr. 
Hill Norris’s, for instance), and treat them myself, am I not bound, in 
honour, to state the fact of their being so purchased? ‘These remarks 
would be unjustifiable if instances did not occur; and, though it is no 
allowed publicly to give names, and say of such an one “thou art the 
man,” yet they may go home, I hope, to some who ought to know better; 
and the souner photographers purge themselves from such proceedings 
the better: their art is no exception to the rule, ‘‘ Honesty is the bes 


policy.”—I am, yours, &c, 

Manchester, June 25, 1860. DETECTIVE. 
ages 

MRS. SPRIGGINS NATURALLY INDIGNANT. 


“He as steels my pus steels cash but he as steels my name steels wot his godfathers 
and godmothers didnt promise for him.” 
To the Eprror. 


Sir, — Its meen thats wot it is, but ’in better than I wos thanks be. 
I never thort I should a got over the atack a spazzums I ad wen I 
looked in the fust of June number of the British Jowrnal and sor as 
sumdy ad been a pursonation of my name, I went off and never new 
weather I wos on my ed or on my eels till I found myself in the twopair- 
back’s arms a givin me stuff out of a black botle as he keeps along with 
his tea and shuger with a large PIZUN writ on it for the children 
would touch it, Well it tasted just like gin the nasty stuff wich I never 
could a bare and it did me a grate deal a good. The weigh of it 
wos this. You must no the twopairback lends me the British reglar 
now since I’m a contribulatur and wen he giv me the fust of June 
“Woman” sez he “thy name is disseet’” “Sir” sez I nettlin up 
“my name aint wot you sez but Spriggins and your know man 
to call a unpertected female a woman.” ‘Mrs. Spriggins’’ sez 
he “‘you’ve diseaved me it wos only last Thirsday as you wos appraisin 
of Mr Robbingsons picturs down the street up to the skize and now 
I sees this letter” a shakin the fust June number in my phace which 
I sez “Explane yerself if your a gentleman” ‘Read that’ sez he 
which I did and faints a way like a stone imediate. Howsever I cum 
two wen he giv me the pizun but it wosnt till he giv me sum more in ot 
water with sum shuger to act as a nantydoke he said that I cum two 
kwite and was able to read the trash agin. I never felt so overcum 
since that voil uzzy of a nus as I ad with my secund bein weekly and 
couldnt nus her meself wore my blue satting bonnet with the yaller 
fether on the pier and all the town said ‘Lor there goes Mrs Spriggins 
out and the baby only five days old tho it is summer whether which Sir 
is nether ear nor there no nor anyware else ether along if this orrid rane 
and aint likely to be leastwise this year and took her forme. Phansy 
the phelins of a reseptable female at bein called a suspicious carakter in 
print and he’s no gentleman and I dont care who nose it. I scawn re- 
venge or I'd carry it afore a British Jedge and Jewry and then see who’d 
look suspicious. Suspicious indeed! (Here Mrs. 8. enters into particulars 
concerning the respectability of her family—paying her way, the various 
offers of marriage she has received during her widowhood, the Volunteers 
and the bad weather, which are very iftteresting, but wholly irrelevant 
to the matter in hand). 

And then his preshus perduction is one mask of lise and bad gramer. 
The twopairbax name isnt Snooks I should jest like to see a lodger of 
mine with sich a vulgar name, the retch I’d charge him dubble rent and 
his brother will never put his knows under my rofe as long as there’s 
nales on my ands after the frite he made of me wen I had my likeness took 
I should like to see him the meen villing. And if the patchwork kwilt 
was made by my Grandmother why should he turn it into reticule. As 
to lecturin at the Photographic Society I dont a proov of ladies lecturin 
anywears out of there domestic spear and the twopairback sez I’m write 
for he nose won Photographic Society as is kwite spiled with a parsel of 
old wimen a lecturin and afussin about it. My boy nose better than 
smokin and guzzling grog in my place. Let me kitch him at it thats all. 
Then wot he say about certing females as I would not defile my pen to 
name its simply ridiclous let alone undecent. Ihave red yourremarxabout 
Mr. Robbingson’s pictures and beautiful they are perticly the young gal 
a dyin and the pore thing’s mother a cryin and the dear old father a lookin 
out a winder so that they shant see hima cryin. I nose he’sa cryin tho I 
can’t see his phace. They have got it down the street and I alwys stops 
and as a good ery for you nose a mothers pheelinks which I suppose the lo 
fellah would call them patchwork and so they are aud so’s ourselves and 
the beautiful fields and the pretty ships and the evings. But I aint a 
goin to fite for Mr. Robbingson secin he’s so clever and can do it hisself 
for it would be a liberty but I hope he will. Fairplay’s a juel as the 
young uns say and she speaks truth there are men who alwys quisses 
everythink noo speshally us wimen, for how the twopairback did quis 
my noo kriloneem the other day. Mr. Holdsworth is very a musin, 
They say “‘There’s corn in Israel” but I think there’s charf two. Milly 
is quite well agin and Jim’s a comin ome from see next weak. Hoppin 
you and yourn are well and feelin grateful for favours conferred. 

I remain, Sir, Yrs respekfeately 


PENELOPE ANN SPRIGGINS. 


P.S.—In case any of your female readers is affected with spassums 
the twopairback ses that the pizun he giv me was sakrated sperit of 
jupiter to be mixt with half water jist off the bile and two or three lumps 
of shuger but if two much is took it as orrid effect on people makin em 
lose there feet and legs and corsin: em to sea dubbel and all manor. 
Kitch me a cleinin out his cupboard agin he shall jist do it hisself I aint 
a goin to loze my legs for nobody. Let veke (Sh, 


[We are not surprised at the indignation of Mrs. Spriggins ; we had 
some doubts about the genuineness of the letter of which she complains, 
as the handwriting did not at all resemble her own aristocratic scrawl,— 


Ep.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Manriannx.—Solomons, Red Lion Square. 

Roser L.—Not worth publishing ; they lack vigour. 

R. S.—Add a little more acetic acid, say ten minims to the ounce of solution. 

J, M. C.—We are obliged for your good wishes. We have seen the specimen which 
you name, it is not good, as you say. 

J. W. N.—We have not yet arrived at an instantaneous dry process. 
or the Fothergill, will answer your purpose, 

Mark.—We are obliged for your communication, but as we have already seen it in a 
contemporary under another signature, we must decline it. 

Wma. Newton.—You have used too great a glare of light. 
sitter, or you cannot get half-tone. 

An Impatient OPERATOR.—We know of no such person as you are seeking. Try 
M‘Lean, Melhuish and Co. 

CaLoryPe.—We shall most likely have to announce shortly the plan that will suit 
your views exactly. 

Jemma M,.—Hear both sides of the argument ; the truth will always prevail in the end. 

FREDERICK SmMpsoN.—You have put too much acetic acid in your developer: with 
gallic acid you need not use any for some plates. 

Roserr Huterr.—See reply to “J. H. W.”’ Send a list of names and we will indicate 
by number what you want to know. 

In Haste.—Many correspondents are like yourself—want an early reply, and send their 
letters too late to haye one in the following number. You cannot do what you inquire 
about. 

W. H. H.,jun.—There is nothing so small published as you wish for; in fact you 
have named the whole of the periodicals. Mr. Hockin’s manual would perhaps suit 
your purpose. 

Cc. C. W.—Oxp SusscriBer.—l. It is possible that water might be rendered unfit for 
developing and sensitising solutions by passing through leaden pipes. 2; Add solution 
iodide of potassium, or of hydrosulphate of ammonia ; the first would produce a yellow, 
the second a dark coloured precipitate. 3. By distillation. 

Sorurator.—We stated in our leader that there was nothing new in the paper to 
which you refer—why then are you surprised to find the statement correct? Can you 
point out any single instance in which we have mislead our readers with regard to facts ? 
We did not assert that there was nothing true, though we must admit that there are 
some things untrue, 

J. H. W.—We cannot recommend by name any special maker of lenses: it would be 

regarded as unfair by the dealers not named. For good second-hand ones you can 
safely apply to the party you have mentioned. For our opinion of Derogy’s lenses you 
can consult a back number in which we reported upon them from a careful examination 
by request of the agent here. The camera must depend upon the lens and the price you 
are content to give for it. The cheap French walnut wood cameras answer very well for 
portraits. 
F GREEDY CHap.—Probably the collodion has something to do with the unpleasant 
blueness of which you complain, Try another sample. You will find a formula for a 
nitrate bath in the back numbers of this Journal, or in any shilling manual of Photo- 
graphy. There is not much difference of opinion as to the proper mode of making a 
bath, and hence you may avail yourself of any published formula you mey meet with, 
Greepy Guar will be obliged if Mr. M‘Adam will give particulars how to prepare the 
electric light as used by him to exhibit transparencies in the magic lantern ; how 
many cells of Bunsen’s battery are necessary; and if any danger attends their use ? 

«¢PATMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT.”? —1. The lancewood spring rail for the drying-frame does 
not stain the plates—it merely touches the extreme angle. 2. You do not give any data 
whereby we can decide the probable cause of your not getting good portraits: in what 
respect are they ‘bad’? ? 3. Protosulphate of iron fourteen grains, nitrate of potash 
ten grains, distilled water six and a-half drachms, acetic acid (Beaufoy’s) one drachm, 
alcohol half a drachm, will make a good, flowing, positive developer. 4, The speck in 
your lens is noé of the slightest consequence. 5. Hor views the camera should be very 
nearly level: for portraits we prefer it so likewise, but many operators make it ‘‘look 
down”? a little ; but in our opinion this gives an undignified aspect to the sitter. 6. You 
cannot do better than adopt the toning process you name, 

F1xep.—We have never tried the special kinds of collodion named by you, but have no 
doubt they are equal to the average of those in the market. Your mode of developing is 
good in experienced hands, but notso in those of atyro; because he never stops the action 
of the iron developer soon enough. W ommend you to try the following:— 

Pyrogallic acid, 2 grains, 

Distilled wate ; drachms. 

Glacial acetic aci $ drachm. 
The alcohol is superfluous and objectionable in this. Expose longer than you have 
hitherto done by about one half your usual time ; pour on of the above suflicient to cover 
the plate at once, but not more; keep the liquid flowing and you will find the image ap- 
pear slowly ; carry on the action until the intensity appears very great, but arrest the 
action before the shadows are fogged. Wash well and fix with hyposulphite of soda, and 
again wash thoroughly 

BoTuERING AMATEUR.—Coat a very clean plate with any negative collodion suited for 
the dry proc , sensitise as usual, and wash the plate in a dish of distilled water, but 
not too much; then pour over the plate some linseed tea prepared in the following 
manner :—Linseed half an ounce, hot water one pint, mixed in a clean earthen teapot, 
keep hot before the fire for half an hour, strain through a piece of sponge placed in the 
neck of a funnel; when cool it is ready for use. After the film is evenly coated with 
this liquid set it up to drain, and then dyy by aid of heat ina proper drying box. A 
number of plates may be thus rapidly prepared which retain their sensitiveness for a 
considerable time. ‘lhe surface, after drying, is perfectly free from stickiness, and so 
does not retain any particles of dust that may come in contact with it. If the film 
should crack it is a sign that the liquid is too thick for the sample of collodion employed, 
and it is then only necessary to dilute the linseed tea. This preservative liquid should 
be prepared fresh when required, Wash the plate in a dish of distilled water before 
developing, 


tar All Eprrortat Communications, Booxs ror Ruview, &c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGH SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
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Iw our issue of the 15th ult., we casually alluded to the paper 
read by Mr. Dallmeyer at the closing meeting for the season of 
the Photographic Society, intimating our intention of returning 
to the subject on a future occasion. There are several reasons 
why we do so now, amongst them certain enquiries which we 
have received, soliciting information relative to the alleged im- 
provements introduced into the photographic objective by the 
author of the paper mentioned. Questions of this kind are 
much more easily asked than answered, especially when it must 
be admitted that a claim has been set up for that which we see 
clearly enough cannot be established. That certain claims 
were made in the paper itself will be seen from the following 
quotations, which we extract from the official report of it in the 
organ of the Photographic Society, viz.:—‘ The portrait lens, 

as constructed and left by my late father-in-law, though it has 

been used with diaphragms, was not intended for such a pur- 

pose, and, therefore, required reconstructing,’ &c. Again :— If 
it should be found that the instrument which, in the hands of 
my late father-in-law, attained so great a measure of perfection 

has been still further improved and rendered more extensively 

useful,” &c. 

It is very true that after the reading of the paper, which gave 
little or no information whatever relative to the nature of the 
alleged improvements, we find, during the ensuing discussion, 
that the author expressed himself thus :—‘ With reference to 
novelty I claim none.” But this was not until it had been 
pointed out to him that some of the mechanical conveniences 
noticed as new, by implication, had been previously in use by 
others for several years past, while the extracts from the paper 
and that from the statement during the discussion appear to us 
as totally irreconcilable with one another. 

There is one paragraph in Mr. Dallmeyer's paper with which 
we cordially agree, and which we heartily wish photographers 
more generally understood. He says:— “Strictly speaking, 
depth of focus means a general want of focus.” This is a point 
upon which we have insisted repeatedly, and it will be much to 
the advantage of our art when its votaries cease to choose lenses 
for the very quality which brands them with an indelible stigma 
of inferiority. Mr. Dallmeyer says rightly enough that the 
only correct remedy for the inconvenience arising from objects 
being situated at widely differing distances from the lens is in 
the use of a sufficiently small diaphragm : he, however, lays too 
much stress upon the aberration from diffraction, due to the 
supposed use of too small a diaphragm by operators —an error 
very unlikely indeed to occur, for before this limit could be 
reached, it would be next to impossible to see to “ focus,” from 
the necessary enormous reduction of the amount of light trans- 
mitted. It would have been advantageous if the author had 
stated what he regarded as a minimum diameter of aperture in 
terms of the ratio of the focal length of the lens employed. 
Upon this point we can offer some incontrovertible evidence. 
The late Mr. Samuel Buckle, who generally adopted the calo- 
type process, and therefore required a longer exposure than 


those who employ collodion, usually made use of stops with 
very small aperture. Some of his productions we have in our 
possession, and more beautiful pictures of their kind it would be 
difficult to procure. For the general excellence of his works, 
we need only point to those which found a place in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and in some of the earlier collections exhi- 
bited by the Photographic Society. Some of the very best of 
these were taken by a lens of nine inches focus, of the ordinary 
meniscus form, made for him by Mr. Thomas Ross, and with 
which he employed diaphragms with apertures of one-fifth and 
one-eighth of an inch respectively, consequently as small as one 
Sorty fifth part, a one seventy-second part of the focal length, and 
these certainly were not impaired by any aberration from dif- 
fraction. These proportions are, however, much smaller than are 

at all needful, except, perhaps, in some extreme eases — one- 

twentieth to one-thirtieth part of the focal length being those 

most generally useful—for it is found in practice that, by 

attenuating the pencil to an excessive extent, a weakness and 

want of vigour in the resulting image is apt to occur. 

Want of experience in the art of photography probably tends 
to mislead Mr. Dallmeyer with regard to the stops, for it must 


be borne in mind that this is not exclusively an optical question; 
and he will find that for general landscape work, where parts of 
the subject necessarily lie in very widely-differing planes, sufti- 
cient definition will not be obtained with a large aperture, 
especially if a large angle of view be included, so that for the 
purpose indicated the proportions above named will generally 
find most favour. He-appears to imagine that there is some 
originality in arranging his stops, so that ‘counting from the 
largest to the next size smaller, the time of exposure required to 
produce a picture is doubled, whereby,” he says, ‘much time 
lost in computing and experimenting will be saved.” With re- 
gard to this arrangement it is a very common practice; and he 
surely must know that it was adapted by Mr. Thomas Ross to 
his father’s lenses, many years since. As to the assertion 
relative to loss of time in experimenting, &c., we do not perceive 
any greater difficulty in reckoning an increase of time by arith- 
metical than by geometrical progression; and it is a fact that 
some operators imperatively demand a more delicate gradation 
than is afforded by the latter. 

We now come to the question of position of the diaphragms, and 
the resulting distortions or freedom therefrom—a question which 
we have more than once discussed in these pages; for instance, 
in Vol. IT., New Series, pp. 163 and 164, Ist July, 1858; also 
in Vol. VI., p. 222, Sept. 15, 1859. The use of diaphragms 
between the lenses of the portrait combination ensures freedom 
from perceptible distortion, owing to the fact that the displace- 
ment in one direction by the front lens is counterbalanced by 
an equal, or nearly equal, displacement by the back lens, but 
in a contrary direction. ‘The use of diaphragms in this posi- 


tion is as old as the first portrait combinations made by Mr. - 
Andrew Ross; but Mr. Thomas Ross afterwards found, when 
copying daguerreotype pictures, that the field was flatter with 
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they have been employed by photographers in either position, 
according as freedom from distortion of the image or flatness of 
field were of the greater importance for the work in hand. 

It has been very gratuitously assumed by the author of the 
paper from which we have already quoted that “flatness of 
field is one of the greatest requisites” in taking views, and that 
the portrait lens‘as left by the late Mr. Ross is not adapted for 
landscape work, because with the diaphragms between the 
lenses the field is not so flat as when they are placed in front of 
the combination. We have no doubt, from the above statement, 
that the author has not been accustomed to take landscapes at 
all, or he would scarcely have come to any such conclusion. 
Very few views have all the objects in one plane, or anything 
approaching thereto. It not unfrequently happens that the 
principal objects are located in a curve convex towards the lens, 
still oftener concave with regard to it; and in either case the 
treatment required resolves itself into a matter of focussing 
and stopping down the lens to meet the conditions of the case. 
Flatness of field, then, for an ordinary landscape combination 
is by no means a quality of such paramount importance as to 
induce the sacrifice of other important excellencies to obtain it. 
We value flatness of field as much as any one; but as gold may 
be bought too dearly, so also are we not content to obtain flat- 
ness of field at the expense of lateral definition —the sacrifice 
which Mr. Dallmeyer appears to have made for it, judging both 
from his own statements and from the specimen pictures exhi- 
pited by him. He says:—“‘I have approximated to a mean be- 
tween astigmation and roundness of field;” and the specimens 
exhibited clearly demonstrated that considerable astigmation of 
the lateral pencils was suffered to remain uncorrected in order 
to obtain the flatness of field. For those unacquainted with the 
subject we may state that ‘“astigmation” may be recognised 
by the want of definition in the lateral parts of the field. In 
all of the double combination lenses made by Mr. Ross that 
have come under our own immediate notice the lateral pencils 
have been beautifully corrected. Nor is that to be wondered at; 
for it would scarcely be credible that one who had for many 
years previously devoted his scientific skill and energies to the 
perfection of the microscope objective should have been con- 
tented with a lens in any considerable degree deficient of defi- 
nition. Instead, therefore, of regarding the alteration made in 
Mr. Ross’s lens (which, by the way, we may remark, is not the 
result of one form taken up and persisted in, but the gradual 
growth of slight variations dictated by practical experience) as 
any improvement, it is clear that it is nothing more than a 
shifting of the burden from one shoulder to the other. 

That the old Ross portrait lenses have been used for views 
successfully will be sufficiently evident to those who remember 
some landscapes taken by the Rey. Dr. Holden, and shown at 
the exhibitions under the auspices of the Photographic Society. 
The pictures to which we make allusion were upon plates 
ten inches by eight inches, unobjectionable, and taken with 
a three and a quarter inches portrait combination. 

The truth is, Mr. Dallmeyer has attempted to produce a lens 
which is intended to be a sort of optical Admirable Orichton— 
to do something of everything, but nothing perfectly. There 
are some things which it is quite impossible to unite in one 
article, so as to perform both functions properly —e. g., a tee- 
totum and a turn-up bedstead. Perhaps photographic lenses 
may be included in the same category: at any rate we would 
warn our readers that, when the front combination of a portrait 
lens is constructed so as to be applicable for separate use as a 
landscape lens, if the portrait arrangement be upon the best 
known construction, the front part will make but an indifferent 
view lens alone; or if it be good as a view lens, then the por- 
trait combination arrangement can be but a makeshift. 

There is one paragraph that is totally incomprehensible as it 
is given, we mean that relating to a large angle of field being 
equivalent to a lens of shorter focus, and therefore quicker than 


the stop placed in front of the anterior lens. From that time | 


ordinary lenses, and in stating that because it includes an angle 
of 50° that it is 10° more than is taken by the forms of lenses 
previously alluded to (meniscus and orthoscopic). The author 
commits an error which would have been probably avoided had 
he read the previous number of the Journal of the Photographic 
Society to that in which his paper appeared; for in the record 
of the previous meeting of the Society it is stated “that a 
print of Trinity College, Dublin, was exhibited, including an 
angle of upwards of 60°, from a negative taken with one of Mr. 
Grubb’s lenses.” Were we not apprehensive of testing our 
readers’ patience too severely, we could point to several more 
misleading assumptions. As an optician the author may know 
very well what he is about—as an acute business man he cer- 
tainly does; for has he not managed to obtain from our worthy 
brother editor a gratuitous advertisement in the pages of the 
Society’s organ under the guise of a “ paper ?’’—but as a pho- 
tographer he has much yet to learn. 

The paper upon which we have been descanting reminds us 
of the celebrated criticism published in the pages of a literary 
journal noted for its sarcasm, which ran somewhat after the 
following manner:—‘ Mr. * * * complains that we have not 
noticed his book: he had better have been contented with our 
silence. We have perused the book, and find that everything 
which it contains that is true is not new, and everything in it 
that is new is not true.”. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS. 

By T. F. Harpwicu. 
No. 8. 
EACH new suggestion for the better intensifying of negatives 
receives our careful attention, because we are convinced that a 
process of this kind is at present a desideratum. Some long time 
ago the iodide of arsenic was spoken of, in connexion with the 
proto-iodide of iron, as an accelerator; but we did not then give it 
a trial, since it appeared doubtful whether any similarity existed 
between the two substances thus associated. Iodide of iron is an 
absorber of oxygen, and produces a developing agent, viz., pro- 
tonitrate of iron in the bath. Iodide of arsenic, on the other hand, 
liberates nitric acid in the bath, and ought to retard reduction. 
Theoretical considerations, however, must sometimes be neglected 
in photography, and hence, on finding the subject again brought 
forward, and this time in a new light, we determined to investigate 
it. 

A convenient method of obtaining the iodide and bromide of 
arsenic is by shaking up a recently-prepared alcoholic solution of 
iodine and bromine respectively, with an excess of finely-powdered 
metallic arsenic, until the solutions cease to colour a mixture of 
starch and iodide of potassium. A few minutes’ agitation suffice 
to produce the result; and the liquids may then be allowed to 
subside, and the upper part decanted for use. Prepared in this 
way they are free from argenious acid, and do not produce any 
milkiness in collodion made with anhydrous spirits. ‘The addition 
of water, however, produces immediate decomposition, and arseni- 
ous acid is thrown down. Diluted alcohol has the same effect. 

The collodion employed in the experiments was iodised with 
cadmium, the pyroxyline having been made purposely in weak 
acids, so as to give a maximum of sensitiveness but a small in- 
tensity. This preparation was found on trial to be so rapid in its 
action that, with a whole-plate portrait lens, a negative could be 
obtained in the open air in about two seconds, or in the glass house 
in six seconds, the developer being pyrogallic acid solution of the 
usual strength. The test object for the experiments consisted of 
a white bust, with a dark stuffed bird well shaded by drawing the 
curtains around it; and to reduce the light still further, the 
smallest diaphragm but one of the Waterhouse set was introduced. 
The following were the results :— 

With the simple collodion, and a rather old bath in good condi- 
tion for yielding intense negatives, the exposure was thirty 
seconds. The negative appeared full of fine details; even the 
darkest feathers of the bird being clearly distinguishable from the 
back ground. ‘The intensity, however, was decidedly insufficient, 
and not only so, but there was an evident aspect of halation or 
draining downwards from the head of the statue, also a want of 
sharpness over the whole picture, with a few white spots and a 
transparent curtain mark at the bottom of the plate, 
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Taking a portion of the same collodion, the iodide of arsenic was 
dropped in cautiously until the colour became lemon-yellow, and 
thirty seconds were given as before: this picture, however, was a 
failure from under-exposure. ‘’o a second portion of the same 
collodion the bromide of arsenic was then added rather more freely ; 
in half-an-hour the tint became that of brown sherry. The light 
remaining nearly the same, thirty seconds were again given, and 
the pyrogallic acid developer applied as before. This time the 
success was better, for the bust developed of an inky blackness, 
and many of the details came gradually out. On fixing the nega- 
tive, and bringing it to the light, the appearances were these : — 
The amount of detail was evidently less than in the first negative, 
inasmuch as the darkest feathers on the neck of the bird could not 
be distinguished from the sombre tint of the back-ground. The 
statue, however, appeared to be as much exposed as with the 
simple collodion. As regards intensity, the difference was more 
decided by reflected light than by transmitted light, and appeared 
to consist rather in colour than in actual thickness of deposit—the 
arsenic negative being smoky or brownish-black, the simple nega- 
tive of a violet blue. One point, however, in the arsenical negative 
appeared satisfactory —it had in great measure those peculiarities 
which are found in a bromised collodion, viz., sharpness and deci- 
sion of outline, absence of halation, absence of white spots, curtain 
marks, &c.; so that, on the whole, the arsenical negative was 
deemed the better negative of the two. 

Being satisfied thus far, we continued the experiments by open- 
ing up the aperture of the lens and working with a full supply of 
light, five seconds’ exposure being allowed. The results confirmed 
the preceding —the simple collodion being superior as regards 
rendering the very darkest parts of the object, but the collodion 
containing the bromide of arsenic giving the most smoky negative 
and the best definition. Upon the whole, the advantage of using 
the arsenical preparation was less evident in these experiments 
than in the last, since the simple collodion gave enough intensity 
without any addition when the development was sufliciently pushed. 

Leaving the collodions we then proceeded with the bath. The 
solution of iodide of arsenic, mixed with a little nitrate of silver, 
threw down iodide of silver, and developed a strong acid reaction. 
This had been anticipated, because there exists no oxide of the metal 
arsenic capable of neutralising ‘nitric acid and producing a soluble 
nitrate; hence the effect is much the same as when iodine is added 
to nitrate of silver, only that in the former case you have arsenious 
acid, in the latter an dodate in addition to the nitric acid. Taking 
the whole of the bath solution in which the previous experiments 
had been made, iodide of arsenic was dropped into it until it be- 
came quite opalescent from suspended iodide of silver, and a piece 
of immersed litmus paper slowly reddened. After filtration pic- 
tures were taken on a simply iodised collodion, and with tolerable 
success. The exposure required was longer than in the case of a 
pure bath, but by allowing more time a picture could be obtained. 
The negatives taken in this bath had not the characteristic smoky 
tone of those before referred to, but resembled simple collodion 
negatives. Finding that the bath had not been hopelessly ruined, 
we next shook it up with arsenious acid (as much of the powder 
as would stand upon a sixpence), and repeated the experiment. 
The result was, that a picture came out, but it lacked detail, and 
was foggy in the shadows. Lastly, we dipped the arsenical 
bromised collodion into the same bath. This negative turned out 
well, and was free from fog. 

Many other experiments have been made besides those men- 
tioned above; and our present impressions are as follow :—Iodide 
of arsenic added to a simply iodised cadmium collodion of the most 
sensitive kind, the developer being diluted pyrogallic acid, dimi- 
uishes the sensitiveness, and that to an extent sufficient to prove 
an objection to its use. Bromide of arsenic in cadmium collodion 
undergoes a double decomposition, bromide of cadmium and iodide 
of arsenic being formed: this preparation possesses many of the 
advantages of a bromised collodion, and gives a more smoky colour 
of the image in the high lights. The nitrate bath is not very quickly 
affected, and will remain in order for a long time if a bromised collo- 
dion be used. Both the iodide and bromide of arsenic exert a slight 
gelatinising action upon the collodion. The effect of these arsenical 
preparations is not unlike that of the protochloride of palladium, 
used as an intensifier, and is less decided than the effect of gly- 
cyrrhizine, or of pyroxyline made purposely for giving intense 
negative images. In all probability the smoky colour of the 
arsenical image is due to the silver being partially alloyed with 
arsenic, and the principal reason why it appears to develop with so 
much force in the first instance, is because the image, being super- 
ficially darkened, contrasts well with the surrounding yellow iodide. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF POSITIVE PAPER. 
By M. Atzo. 
I. PREPARATION OF THE ALBUMEN. 


Break the eggs into a graduated measure, taking care not to 
contaminate the albumen with the yolk, and, when the requisite 
quantity is obtained, separate the germs and pour the whites into a 
glazed porcelain basin; and to every one hundred parts add five 
parts of a soluble chloride (hydrochlorate of ammonia, chloride of 
sodium, or chloride of barium*), previously dissolved in the least 
possible quantity of water. The quantity of water must not ex- 
ceed one-tenth of the albumen, if it is wished to obtain proofs of 
great brilliancy. Beat into a thick white froth, and after five 
minutes’ rest, remove the froth with a fork, and throw it on a hair 
sieve, which should be placed in a second basin. Gradually beat 
all that remains in the first basin, until all has been coverted into 
hick froth and strained through the sieve. Leave the froth to 
settle for twelve hours, and the liquid that flows through is ready 
or use. When the paper is prepared, place a basin with a glazed 
bottom so that it is quite horizontal. Into this filter the albumen 
by means of a small fine sponge put into the neck ofa glass funnel. 
Albumen that has rested for a few days is much better for use than 
that newly prepared. M. Aleo advises that the bath should be 
filtered into a basin about twelve hours before it is used, and to 
keep it carefully covered. In fact, the albumen settles and purifies 
itself like collodion. If we attentively examine a basin containing 
a bath recently filtered, we find on its surface a quantity of small 
floating particles resembling little drops of coagulated albumen : 
to these are attached long threads of albumen, and a sheet of paper 
placed on such a bath takes up this bleb and thread when removed. 
Tf, on the contrary, the bath has had time to rest, all the impurities 
settle down and become harmless. 


I. PREPARATION OF THE PAPER. 


The positive paper must be carefully selected and tried previously 
to preparing any quantity. The paper must have been sized with 
the greatest care, or else it will look spotty, be devoid of brilliancy, 
and give imperfect results. In order to cut it to its proper size, 
put it down flat, and make use of a ruler and a very sharp point. 
By using a paper or other knife, or by folding the leaf, inequalities 
will arise, and the albumen, being retained in these places, will 
flow unequally, and thus produce all over the sheet marblings 
and other stains. Having marked the back of the paper, place all 
the leaves one upon the other, and then proceed to place them on the 
albumen bath. For this operation we must choose cool, and espe- 
cially damp, weather. When this is the case the paper is yielding, 
a little moist, and consequently sticks to the albumen bath by 
cohesion, and without any bubbles; when, on the contrary, it is 
dry, its surface is hard, which prevents the albumen from. flowing 
easily, and hence a great many bubbles; the paper also dries more 
slowly, and, consequently, we may be prepared to see the upper 
part of the leaf quite dry, while the lower part is still impregnated 
with albumen, which would cause ring-like marks. The first leaf 
is almost always imperfect, and, in fact, should only be used to 
cleanse the surface of the bath. 3 

To lay the sheet on the bath, begin by making two small folds, 
tured up at the angles; take it by the upper angle, hold the lower 
angle, and place the lower part of the sheet on the bath, on the 
side of the tray which is nearest to the operator, and continue to 
lower tho sheet in a bent position, and following the movement of 
the wave of albumen, which must flow slowly to the other end of 
the paper; whilst doing this, care must be taken to go on regularly, 
and particularly to avoid lifting up a part already wetted, for at 
each stoppage we should find a film of albumen which, being partly 
on the leaf and partly in the bath, might spoil the sheet in prepara- 
tion, and also the one following. : 

There will be a time when some difficulty will present itself, 
namely, when the leaf can no longer be bent; it then falls flat on 
the bath, and touches in several places on a broken-up surface, 
which will be the cause of bubbles. ‘This inconvenience we can 
easily avoid by slowly dropping the leaf on the bath, and pressing 
slightly with the fingers on the back of the paper. é 

The time for laying on the bath, which may vary according to 
the thickness and sizing of the paper, is on an average two minutes 
and a-half. It is always necessary to wait till the sheet has quite 
flattened out, as it often curls up the contrary way, especially if 


* Frequently the chloride of barium, crystallised in an acid liquid, partially coagulates 
the albumen; and, after its preparation, produces a turbid liquid, which will nevertheless 
give good results. 
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thick and strongly-sized paper is employed. After the time men- 
tioned, take the leaf by the two corners which have been made 
before laying it on the bath, and thus lift it up with a slow and 
regular movement, and in this way the albumen flows in a con- 
tinuous even coating from the upper to the lower angle, and it is 
then suspended with all the precautions given in section 3. It 
will be seen that by this way of operating the sheet is laid on the 
bath, lifted up, then suspended in its greatest breadth in such a 
manner that there is the least possible distance between the upper 
and lower part of the sheet, and consequently less chance of its 
drying in zones. 


II. SUSPENSION AND DRYING OF THE PAPER. 


The mode of suspending and drying the paper is one of the most 
important points, in order to avoid unevenness, and the following 
means have been used with invariable success, and without the 
least difficulty :—Take two strong cords, commonly called whip- 
cord: begin by waxing them well, in order to avoid in the move- 
ment of the sheets the detachment of dust, which would cause 
spots; on to each of these cords string an equal number of little 
squares of thin cork, about one and a-half inch square, having in 
the upper part, and nearly at the same point, a hole large enough 
for allowing the corks to run freely on the cord. The latter are 
placed parallel, and by means of three small wooden bars, fixed, 
one in the middle, and the others at the two ends of the apparatus, 
they are kept asunder; care must be taken that the distance is 
about two-thirds of an inch greater than the large side of the sheet 
of paper. This apparatus is now fastened to the opposite walls of 
the room in which the operation is performed; the cords are 
stretched tightly, quite horizontally, and a little higher than the 
height of the head. Through all the corks on the same side, on 
the right for instance, a varnished steel pin* is run obliquely, the 
point of which must stick upwards towards the operator, and 
incline towards the exterior side of the cord on each cork; on the 
left another pin is stuck, which will thus be found at hand at the 
moment it is wanted. 

These arrangements being completed, carry the sheet, which 
must always be kept in the same position, to the suspending appa- 
ratus; present the right angle of the leaf to the steel pin, lightly 
pulling it with the left hand, and without any pressure the very 
sharp point will immediately penetrate it; the oblique position 
which has been given to the pin will be sufficient to hold this cor- 
ner of the leaf. Then stretch out the paper towards the cork on 
the left, and fix it there with the second pin, taking care, however, 
to place it so that the upper part of the sheet is completely 
stretched out; in fact, if care be not taken to stretch the leaf com- 
pletely, it will soon form a curvature, which will again be the 
cause of unevenness of surface. In this manner the albumen flows 
down quite regularly in a sheet, and accumulates at the bottom of 
the sheet, whence it is made to fall by the passing over it, from 
time to time, of a stiff stick, which scrapes the lower edge. This 
albumen is received into a basin, and may be used again after 
having been filtered. We must not allow the albumen to flow off 
at a single angle, by inclining the apparatus even very slightly 
towards one side, for this inclination may produce a horn-shaped 
scroll at the highest corner, and be again the cause of unevenness 
and spots. 

There should be three or four suspending arrangements put up 
parallel by the side of each other, and to these the sheets.of paper 
should be suspended in succession one after the other; thus the 
dripping of the albumen can be more readily observed, for it would 
be found very troublesome if the leaves were suspended imme- 
diately one over the other. When the leaves are getting dry, put 
them closer together; lastly, put them into the positive pressure 
frame, in order to smooth them again. 

The suspending apparatus, as explained above, besides perfectly 
answering its purpose, has this great advantage, that it is not at 
all bulky, but it may be put up and taken down again with the 
greatest ease, and it allows a great number of sheets to be hung 
up at the same time ; in fact, the length of 39 inches is sufficient 
for extending ten sheets at a time. 

The formule are those which are generally to be found in 
treatises on photography, but up to the present time no one has 
given the whole of the precautions which must be taken, and these 
have only been discovered through a series of failures, which had 
to be rectified as they occurred, and it is therefore thought that 
these notes may be useful, if the minute descriptions given of each 
operation do not weary the amateur. 


* Varnished steel pins are preferable to varnished brass pins, because the former do 
not get so easily blunted, 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
REGARDING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE.* 


Report of the Commuitice, consisting of Messrs. Masxenynn, Hapow, 
Harpwicn, and Limwetyn. 


Tuer chemical problem presented by the photographic image is one 
of great complexity. It is uninviting to the chemist in so far as 
it presents very little opportunity of his obtaining quantitative 
results; for howsoever subtle and rapid be the chemical transforma- 
tion effected by the light, it consists, in most cases, of a superficial 
change only, and defies ever the delicate methods of the balance. 
In undertaking to collect what is known and to test the correctness 
of what has been published regarding this intricate problem, the 
Committee have proposed to themselves to deal first with the sim- 
plest transformations on which photographic processes are founded, 
and to pass on from these to the more complex. 

Moreover they confine themselves to the photographic results 
obtained with the salts of silver, as these are the most employed, 
and because it is necessary to assign some limits to their inquiry. 

If the salts of silver are the most remarkable for their suscep- 
tibility to photochemical change, one is naturally led to search 
first for the causes of this among those simpler compounds of the 
metal in which the transformation is not complicated by the 
secondary decompositions which might be expected to accompany it 
in the case of organic compounds. Yet among the inorganic com- 
pounds this susceptibility to photochemical decomposition is rare ; 
and though not absolutely confined to one salt, the chloride of 
silver, that body exhibits the simplest and one of the best illustra- 
tions of it. 

The chloride of silver, when perfectly pure, passes, on exposure 
to light, from its pure white through various stages of change in 
hue, in which blue is mixed with grey, until it finally reaches a 
deep slate-violet colour. Chlorine is evolved from the chloride; 
but the question which here meets us in imine is one which pro- 
bably underlies the whole of the problem we have to consider, and 
consists in the chemical condition in which the silver remains after 
the light has completed the decomposition so far as it can go. Is 
the result a subchloride of silver? or are the chlorine and the 
silver completely dissevered, the gaseous element going away, and 
the metal remaining mixed with, or rather encrusting, particles of 
unaltered chloride ? 

Certainly the weight of authority is in favour of the latter view. 
Such, at least, is to be gathered from papers by Dr. Draper, of New 
York,t by Mr. Guthrie,f and more recently from a series of papers 
by MM. Davanne and Girard, in France. 

In the first two memoirs referred to, an allotropic state of metallic 
silver is viewed as the only explanation of the reactions of the dark 
substance formed by the light. No chemist, however, has yet pro- 
duced this substance in such a state of purity as to be able to sub- 
ject it to analysis; and the only arguments, therefore, which can 
be relied on in explanation of the change are such as make the 
fewest assumptions and put the least strain on the present ex- 
perience of the chemist. 

There have been many methods proposed for the production of a 
sub-chloride of silver by processes directly chemical. - One of these 
consists in the suspension of silver leaf in a dilute solution of 
sesquichloride of iron, or of chloride of copper. But this experiment 
has been repeated by us, and we are compelled to look upon the 
purple-tinted product as chloride of silver accompanied by but a 
trace of a substance possessing a profoundly colouring power, 
which, as will presently be explained, we believe to be a sub- 
chloride. 

In order to produce this substance with at all events a greater 
approach to isolation, we endeavoured to avail ourselves of the 
possibility of a reaction between chlorhydric acid and the suboxide 
of silver, and with this view instituted many experiments for the 
production of this last body in a state of chemical purity. Memoirs 
devoted'to the chemistry of the suboxide of silver are not rare. 
Professor Faraday§ showed that the deposit formed by the ex- 
posure to the air of an ammoniacal solution of oxide of silver, con- 
sists of a, compound with a composition of 108 silver and 5:4 oxygen. 
This composition is incompatible with a formula Ag, O (supposing 
oxide of,silver to be AgO); but the physical characters of the 
body are interesting. Itis grey, and by reflected light is seen to 
possess a strong lustre. By transmitted light a thin layer of it 
appears bright yellow. 

* A paper read before the British Association, 1859, and extracted from the official 


report, just published. 


+ Phil, Mag, xiy, 322. I Chem, Soc Quart. Journ, x. 74. 


§ Quart, Journ, Se, iv 268. 
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Rose* has called attention to various other reactions in which 
suboxide of silver appears to be formed. Thus, if ammoniacal solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver be added to protosulphate of iron, a deep 
and intensely colorific black precipitate is formed, consisting of a 
compound expressed by the formula Ag, 0, 2FeO, Fe, O,. Similar 
or analogous products of different composition are formed by the 
use of salts of the manganous oxide, and by solutions of cobalt ; 
but in all these cases the suboxide of silver is associated in combi- 
nation with other bodies, and does not present itself in a state from 
which it would be easily convertible into subchloride. Rose, indeed, 
has made one remark, in connexion with these researches, which 
has a significance of some value for the photographic chemist. He 
shows that, in the case of adding the acetate of silver to a protoacetate 
of iron, the precipitate presents the black tint and deeply colorific 
power which seem to characterise the compounds of the suboxide of 
silver. When the salts used, however, contain “strong” mineral 
acids, as when nitrate of silver and sulphate of iron are the mutual 
precipitants, the deposit is grey and metallic—the reduction of the 
silver is, in short, complete. ‘The significance of this fact we shall 
hereafter recall. 

(To be continued.) 


—_———>—_____ 
TREATMENT OF OVER-PRINTED POSITIVES, 
By M. Vernier, Jun. 
OVER-PRINTED positives which are usually regarded as spoilt, and 
positives obtained from over-developed negatives, may be made 


available by treatment in the following bath, which reduces the 
depth of colour, and produces a general harmony :— 


Cyanide of potassium ..... «. «. 15 grains, 
ANH a VERS: Mot Ban acm Labo Moria: 
Liguor.ammonia. .... ... .. «.. .«- 14 drachms. 


After the over-printed positives have been toned, fixed in hypo., 
and well washed, they are put into this bath one at a time, and 
allowed to remain for four or five minutes, according to their in- 
tensity, and until the details in the shadows come out 

During the operation the bath should be covered in by a close- 
fitting sheet of glass to prevent the escape and inhalation of the 
fumes of prussic acid given off. The solution must not be used a 
second time. 


Hritish Association. 


OXFORD MEETING, 1860. 


Poses 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL REPORTER. ] 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science held its 
thirtieth annual meeting this year at Oxford, being the third time 
that the Association has met at the alma mater of many of its emi- 
nent founders. — The first of the recent series of meetings took 
place on Wednesday, the 27th ultimo, in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
which was crowded by richly-dressed ladies, and by English and 
foreign members and associates. At this meeting, H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort, in a few graceful sentences, resigned the Presi- 
dency in favour of the new president, Lord Wrottesley, who then 
delivered the annual address —a profound discourse, in which the 
progress of science during the previous year was elaborately re- 
viewed. The closing meeting was held in the same Theatre on 
Wednesday, the 4th instant, when the adjournment took place.— 
The next annual meeting of the Association will take place at 
Manchester, in August, 1861. A 

Distinguished as Oxford is by its noble old colleges .and halls, 
observatory, museums, libraries —to say nothing of its varied 
literary and scientific associations, ancient and modern, and its 
natural beauties—the late visit of the Association to this delightful 
city was looked forward to with unusual interest by the eminent 
in science, art, and literature, and by those migratory members who 
follow the Association in its periodic wanderings throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


_While the late meeting had many points of interest for the 
visitors to Oxford; while the learned dignitaries and professors of 


* Journ, Pract, Chem. Ixxi. 215, 407 ef seq.; see also Wohler, Pogg, Ann, xli, 344, 
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the university dispensed their hospitalities to as many as the col- 
leges could accommodate; although the magnificent new Museum 
in its architectural beauties vied in splendour?with the brilliant 
company which, night after night, graced the conversazioni held 
within its ample precincts; and while the more distinguished savans 
were entertained at refined and charming receptions,—it must be 
confessed that, to the general body of members and associates, the 
meeting at Oxford was “slower” than they have been of late years 
accustomed to. That there were numerous papers of importance 
read at the recent meeting none can deny, and the interest of Section 
E (Geography and Ethnology) especially was well sustained by 
the presence of a large number of world-famed Arctic voyagers; 
still, the list of papers which appeared day by day in the Journal 
of Sectional Proceedings, failed to impress the more thoughtful of the 
members with the idea that the majority of the subjects brought 
forward were really calculated to further “the advancement of 
science’”’—at least in as great a degree as those of former meetings 
of the Association held at the marts of commerce and the homes 
of our great manufactures. 

In one or two of the Sections the personal element formed an item 
to give animation and piquancy to the discussions; and few who 
were present will soon forget the “passage of arms” which took 
place at the Saturday’s meeting of Section D (Zoology and Botany, 
with Physiology), between the Bishop of Oxford and Professor 
Huxley, on the development theory of Darwin,— which discussion 
followed the reading of a paper by Dr. Draper On the Intellectual 
Development of Europe, considered with reference to the Views of Mr. 
Darwin and others, that the progression of Organisms is determined by 
law. In Section HE many discussions took place which brought 
into activity the intellectual pleasantries of Mr. Crawford, and 
gave warmth of expression to the remarks of other speakers in 
that Section. 

Our own cause of complaint—or rather of regret—in connexion 
with this meeting, is that our progressive art was scarcely recog- 
nised, and that the existence of photography, as a branch of 
science, was almost wholly ignored at Oxford. In Sections A 
(Mathematical and. Physical Science) and B (Chemical Science), 
where the followers of our interesting art “most do congregate,” 
only three papers, and those not calculated to “advance” in any 
appreciable degree the “progress” of our “science,” rewarded the 
photographic attendants of the Sections named,—and those papers 
were read in Section A. Chemical science failed to produce even 
one paper having relation to photography proper at the meeting at 
Oxford! The papers alluded to as having a bearing on our specia 
art were two read by M. Claudet, and one by Dr. Draper, of New 
York. The subjects of M. Claudet’s papers were On the Principles 
of the Solar Camera, and On the Means of Increasing the Angle of 
Binocular Instruments, in Order to Obtain a Stereoscopic Effect in 
Proportion to their Magnifying Power; and Dr. Draper’s was On @ 
Reflecting Telescope for Celestial Photography, now erecting at Hastings, 
near New York, communicated by Professor Draper. We append 
these papers to this article. 

To whom to attach blame for this paucity of photographic papers 
we cannot at present say. Whether the Association authorities 
repelled the advances of our amateurs and professionals, or 
whether the latter displayed a reprehensible apathy in the 
matter, we are not in a position to determine; but the cause 
may perhaps be traced to the fact that hitherto Oxford has “made 
no sign,” in the art of photography, except in furnishing to Fenton, 
Delamotte, and others, subjects of great interest and beauty for the 


| exercise of their artistic ability. 


It is true that the noble president, Lord Wrottesley, in the ad- 
mirable address with which he inaugurated the meeting, has not 
entirely overlooked our favourite science; for we find the following 
interesting item of intelligence in his lordship’s address :— 


You are aware that at the suggestion of Sir John Herschel an instrument was con- 
structed for the Kew Observatory, to which the name of Photoheliograph has been 
given, because it is adapted solely to the purpose of obtaining photographic representa- 
tions of the appearances on the sun’s disc. Many difficulties have been encountered in 
the use of this instrument, but by the zealous exertions of the late Mr. Welsh, Mr. 
Beckley, and Mr. De la Rue, they have been overcome. It is to the last-named _gentle« 
man, so distinguished for his successful prosecution of celestial photography, that the 
Royal Society have entrusted a grant of money to enable him to transport the Photohe+ 
liograph to Spain, to observe the total eclipse of the sun, which is now approaching, and 
great interest will attach to records of the phenomena of the eclipse thus obtained. 


The conversaziont at the new Museum (of which there were four) 
were well attended, and passed off very satisfactorily. At the last 
conversazione, held on Tuesday, the 3rd instant, there was a mag- 
nificent display of microscopes and microscopic objects in the 
centre aisle of the court and in the north library. Among the 
names of gentlemen who contributed instruments we noticed those 
of Dr. Bowerbank, F.R.S., Dr. Beale, F.R.S., Messrs. Smith, Beck, 
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‘We must not omit io mention that Mr. Fairbairn has been chosen 
to succeed Lord Wrottesley as president for next year. The choice 
has given universal satisfaction. ; 


On the Principles of the Solar Camera. 
By A. Craupet, F.B.S. 


THE solar camera, invented by Mr. Woodward, is one of the most 
important improvements introduced into the art of photography. 
By its means small negatives may produce pictures magnified to 
any extent: a portrait taken on a collodion plate, not larger than 
a visiting-card, can be increased, in the greatest perfection, to 
the natural size; views as small as those for the stereoscope can 
also be considerably enlarged. This isa great advantage, which 
is easily understood when we consider how much quicker, and in 
better proportion of perspective, small pictures are taken by 
the camera obscura, while the difficulties of manipulation are 
greatly diminished. 

There is nothing new in the enlargement of photographic pic- 
tures. This has been done long since, simply by attention to the 
law of conjugate foci; and every photographer has always been 
enabled, with the common camera, to increase or reduce the size of 
any image. For the enlargement, it was only necessary to place 
the original very near the camera, and to increase in proportion 
the focal distance. But the more the focal distance was increased, 
the more the intensity of light was reduced; and a still greater 
loss of light arose from the necessity of diminishing the aperture 
of the lens, in order to avoid the spherical aberration. Such con- 
ditions rendered the operation so long that it became almost an 
impossibility to produce any satisfactory results when the picture 
was to be considerably enlarged. For these reasons, it naturally 
occurred, that if the negative, having its shadows perfectly trans- 
parent and its lights quite black, was turned against the strong 
light of the sun, its positive image at the focus of the camera 
would be so intense that thé time of exposure would be con- 
siderably reduced. So that, in order to employ the light of the 
sun, and follow easily its position without having to move con- 
stantly the whole camera, it was thought advisable to employ a 
movable reflecting mirror, sending the parallel rays of the sun 
on a vertical plano-convex lens condensing those rays on the 
negative, placed before the object glass, and behind the con- 
denser, somewhere in its luminous cone. 

Many contrivances for this object were resorted to, but 
considering anything else than throwing the strongest light possible 
on the negative to be copied. ‘The constructors of these solar 
cameras never thought it very important to consider whether the 
focus of the condensing lens was better to fall before or behind the 
front of the object-glass, provided the negative was placed in the 
luminous cone of the condenser. This want of attention has been 
the cause which has made the solar camera a very imperfect 
instrument for copying negatives. 

The beautiful principle of Woodward’s solar camera consists in 
his having placed the focus of the condenser exactly on the front 
lens of the camera obscura. As this principle had not yet been 
explained when the invention was exhibited before the Photo- 
graphic Societies of London and Paris, and not even by the inven- 
tor himself in the specification of his patent, I find some pleasure, 
in the interest of photography, to bring the subject before the 
_ British Association, and to demonstrate that the solar camera 

of Woodward has solved the most difficult problem of the op- 
tics of photography, and is capable of producing wonderful re- 
sults. ‘This problem consists in forming the image of the negative 
to be copied only by the centre of the object-glass reduced to the 
smallest aperture possible, without losing the least proportion of 
the light illuminating the negative. 


without 
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aperture of the lens, because every one of the points of the negative 
are visible only when they are defined on the image of the sun, and 
they are so (in that position exclusively), for the centre of the 
lens is the only point which sees the sun, while the various 
points of the negative which form the marginal zone of the lens, 
are defined against the comparatively obscure parts of the sky sur- 
rounding the sun—are, as it were, invisible to that zone; so that the 
image is produced only by the central rays, and not in the least 
degree by any other points of the lens, which are subject to sphe- 
vical aberration. It is, in fact, a lens reduced to an aperture as 
small as is the image of the sun upon its surface, without the neces- 
sity of any diaphragm, and admitting the whole light of the sun 
after it has been condensed upon the various separate points of the 
negative. It is evident that from the centre of the lens the whole 
negative has for background the sun itself, and from the other 
points of the lens it has for background only the sky surrounding the 
sun, which fortunately has no effect in the formation of the image. 

Such is the essential principle of Woodward’s solar camera, 
which did not exist in that instrument when the focus of the con- 
denser was not on the object-glass. ‘This principle is truly mar- 
vellous; but it must be observed that the solar camera, precisely on 
account of the excellence of this principle, requires the greatest 
precision in its construction. or its delicate performances, it must 
be as perfect as an astronomical instrument, which, in fact, it is. 
The reflecting mirror should be plane, and with parallel surfaces, 
in order to reflect on the condenser an image of the sun without 
deformation; and in order to keep the image always on the very 
centre of the object-glass, the only condition for the exclusion of 
the oblique rays, the mirror should be capable by its connexion 
with a heliostat of following the movements of the sun. The 
condenser itself should be achromatic, in order to refract the 
image of the sun without dispersion, and to define more cor- 
rectly the lines of the negative; and a no less important condi- 
tion for losing nothing of the photogenic rays would be, to have 
it formed with a glass perfectly homogeneous and colourless. 

With such improvements, the solar camera will become capable of 
producing results of the greatest beauty ; and, without any ques- 
tion, its introduction into the photographer’s studio will mark a 
period of considerable improvement in the art. 


On the Means of Increasing the Angle of Binocular In- 
struments, in order to obtain a Stereoscopic Lffect in 
proportion to their Magnifying Fower. 

By A. Cuaupet, F.R.S. 


IN a paper on the stereoscope, which M. Claudet read before 
the Society of Arts in the year 1852, alluding to the reduction of 
the stereoscopic effect produced by opera glasses on account of their 
magnifying power, he stated that, in order to redress that defect, 
it would be necessary to increase the angle of the two perspec- 
tives. This he proposed to do by adapting to the object-glasses 
two sets of reflecting prisms, which by the greater separation 
given to the two lines of perspectives, would reflect on the optic 
axes images taken at a greater angle than the angle of natural 
vision. 

Such was the instrument that M. Claudet submitted to the 
British Association, to prove, as he has always endeavoured to 
demonstrate in various memoirs, that the binocular angle of stereo- 
scopic pictures must be, in proportion to the ultimate size of the 
pictures on the retina, larger than the natural angle when the 
images are magnified, and smaller when they are diminished; 
which, in fact, is nothing more than to give or restore to these 
images the natural angle at which the objects are seen when we 
approach them or recede from them. For magnifying or diminish- 
ing the size of objects is the same thing as approaching them or 
receding from them, and in these cases the angles of perspectives 
cannot be the same. ; 

M. Claudet showed that, looking at the various rows of persons 
composing the audience, with the large ends of the opera-glass, 
all the various rows appeared too close to one another — that 
there was not between them the distance which separates them 
when we look with the eyes alone; and he showed also that, 
with the small end, the distance appeared considerably exag- 
gerated. But, applying the sets of prisms to the opera-glass in 
order to increase the angle of the two perspectives, then looking 
at the audience as before, it appeared that the various rows of 
persons had between them the natural distance expected for the 
size of the image or for the reduction of the distance of the objects. 
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By applying the two sets of prisms before the eyes without the 
opera-glass, it was observed, as was to be expected, that the stereo- 
scopic effect was considerably exaggerated, because the binocular 
angle was increased without magnifying the objects; but, looking 
with the two sets of prisms alone at distant objects, the exagge- 
ration of perspective did not produce an unpleasant effect: it 
appeared as if we were looking at a small model of the objects 
brought near the observer. By the same reason, stereoscopic 
pictures of distant objects (avoiding to include in them near objects) 
can advantageously be taken at a larger angle than the natural 
angle, in order to give them the relief of which they are deprived 
as much when we look at them with the eyes as when we look 
only with one eye; instead of being a defect, it seems that it is 
animprovement. In fact, the stereoscope gives us two eyes to see 
pictures of distant objects. 


Ona Reflecting Telescope for Celestial Photography, erecting 
at Hastings, near New York. 
By Henry Drarer, M.D. 


In the summer of 1857, after the Dublin meeting of the British 
Association, a party visited Lord Rosse’s telescope, at Parsons- 
town. We were shown the machinery employed in its construc- 
tion, and, as far as the weather permitted, its performance. 

That visit first led me to attempt constructing an instrument 
which should be specially adapted for celestial photography, for 
which purpose the reflector possesses such conspicuous advantages 
over any refractor. 

Those who are familiar with photographic operations know well 
how important it is for the ensuring of uniform success that the sen- 
sitive surfaces should always be placed in similar circumstances 
as to position, and that position must afford every facility for 
carrying on the necessary manipulations. 

It appeared to me that a modification of a form of mounting 
proposed somé time ago by Mr. Nasmyth could be made to answer 
these requirements perfectly, and that a Newtonian reflector, sus- 
tained on hollow trunnions, through one of which the rays from 
the small mirror could come, would permit of operations being 
carried on upon a horizonal table at the end of the trunnion with 
great ease. Whatever might be the altitude or position of the 
object the photographic table would always be horizontal. 

As I proposed that the telescope should not be less than twelve 
feet in focal length, an advantage would obviously,arise from mak- 
ing the vertical axis of the framework beneath its centre of gravity. 
The observatory in which it should be placed would then require 
to be only one-half the diameter that would otherwise be demanded. 
A twelve-foot tube could be worked with its frame in a cylindrical 
space, thirteen feet in diameter and thirteen feet in height. 

I therefore cast a speculum of fifteen inches in diameter and 
two inches in thickness. The materials employed were Minnesota 
copper—regarded in America as the purest commercial form of that 
metal—and Banca tin. Their proportions were those recommended 
by Lord Rosse. The cast was made in sand, four inches in thick- 
hess in every direction from the speculum, which was permitted to 
remain for two days unopened, to insure slow cooling. It proved 
to be perfectly successful. The machine used for grinding and 
polishing it was that of Lord Rosse. 

The tube of the telescope is of black walnut, bound externally by 
brass rings, and strengthened interiorly by iron ones. The trun- 
nions at the little mirror are of gun-metal : they work on friction 
rollers of the same substance, supported on polished steel axles. 

The telescope is moved in altitude, with the utmost facility, by 
the aid of counterpoising levers, which act perfectly, whatever the 
position of the tube may be. The pulleys through which these 
counterpoising levers work are also of gun-metal, supported on 
friction rollers, with polished steel axles. ‘The motion, upon a 
vertical axis, is accomplished by a cast-iron shaft, two and a half 
feet in length, and three inches in thickness, working at one end on 
a hemispherical termination in gun-metal, and the other sustained 
in a strong and ground cast-iron collar. 

The observatory in which this instrument is being placed is 
situated on a hill, four hundred feet above the level of the sea, at 
Hastings, about twenty miles north of New York. 

The edifice consists of a sunken chamber, excavated out of the 
solid rock. The walls of this chamber are substantially built of 
stone, laid in hydraulic cement. They are nine feet high. On the 
top of these walls a lighter wooden edifice is raised sufficient to 
make the building of the required height. The revolving roof is 
metallic. The ground plan is square, and seyenteen feet in the 


clear interiorly. As the frame of the telescope only requires a 
cylindrical space of thirteen feet, the corners of the building are 
very available for the necessary photographic preparations. 

On the top of the stone wall is placed a circular gallery running 
entirely around the interior of the room, and enabling the operator 
to have access with great facility to the photographic table and 
the eye-piece trunnion of the instrument. The interior of the 
observatory is sheathed throughout with wood. 

This partly underground construction has been adopted for the 
purpose of ensuring a more complete invariability of the temperature 
of the mirror. A thorough ventilation is, however, secured when- 
ever desirable, the local position of the edifice being such that the 
door of entrance is on the side of the hill at the level of the floor. 
The wooden sheathing is for the purpose of avoiding deposition of 
moisture. 

At the moment of writing this paper the building is unfinished, 
though rapidly approaching completion. The various parts of the 
instrument and the photographic arrangements are provided, and 
no difficulty is anticipated. 

This is the first observatory that has been erected in America 
expressly for celestial photography, and it is hoped that, consider- 
ing the purity of the skies, it will yield good results. 

I expect also to derive considerable advantage from the method 
of darkening collodion negatives by the aid of protochloride of 
palladium, described by me in a paper read before the American 
Photographical Society, and which I think in this application will 
permit of good proofs being taken by unprecedentedly short 
exposures. 

pete Be Seep ieee ae 
STEREHOGRAPHS. 
Sr. Mary Magpauen’s Cuurcu, Trrsury. 


Tis is an interior taken by Messrs. Durron, which, though 
deficient of any but a local interest, is well executed both as re- 
gards the printing and the production of the negative. There is a 
slight curvature in the columns, but this disappears in the stereo- 
scope: the detail and half-tone are both highly commendable, and 
the proofis of an agreeable tone. The subject, such as it is, has 
been made the most of. 
le eae ee 
SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.* 
Tux following officers have been elected or re-elected for the ensuing 
year: — 3 
President — Rev. Francis F. Sraruam, B.A, F.G.S. 
Vice-President —W. Acxuanp, Esq. 

Hon. Secretary —Mx, Aurrep H. Waxu, 90, Cannon Street West, City. 
Hon. Treasurer — Mr. Franx Howarp, 12, Whittingham Villas, Studley 
Road, Stockwell. 

Committee — 

Mr. N. E. Fires. 
T. Marri, G. W. Smeson. 
A. Herve. J. A. Corron. 
J.C, Leaks. W. Care. 

The Secretary hopes that their next meeting — the first in the open 
air—will be well attended. The usual committee meeting will be held 
at the Secretary’s, in Cannon Street, on the second Wednesday of the 
month, at Half-past Seven in the evening. 


Petters tow Photographic Hriend, 


My Dear Tuompson, 

ACCORDING to promise I sit down to let you know 
what is doing in the great metropolis in the way of NovetriEs at 
THE VARIOUS PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSES; and although I hear 
bitter complaints of the wet season putting a damper on this branch 
of trade, and the rifle movement entrenching on cash that would 
otherwise have been offered up as a sacrifice at the Temple of Sol, 
still I find ample material to occupy both time and paper in 
description. 

On leaving my friends at Brighton, I made my way to London— 
not by rail, but by one of the few four-horse coaches that by some 
“aw of natural selection” (as Darwin would call it) has been 
enabled to hold its own upon the surface of the earth in spite of its 
puffing, grunting, blustering mailed oppressor of the iron way, that 
displays its native obstinacy by setting at defiance the order of 
the Directors, that “no smoking is allowed,” by smoking its hardest 
from one end of the line to the other, excepting at such times as it 


Mr. M. Hayyarorp. 


* Omitted in our report of this Society's last pleasant meeting. 
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stops to drink. You know how I love the clatter and dash of 
four well-appointed steeds as they bowl over old England’s country 
highways (“may their shadows never be less,” by-the-by), and force 
one into a closer union with the bracing air of our chalky Downs. 
During this jaunt I was particularly struck with the manner in 
which photography has established itself as one of the institutions 
of this country; for, from the time we left Brighton till the moment 
of our arrival in London, THE ART was in some form forcing itself 
upon our attention: now presenting itself as a fashionable “studio” 
within sight of our coach-oftice —then as the head-quarters of a 
pedestrianising member of “the profession,” established in the 
back garden of a village cottage — presently peeping out at the 
first-floor window, over a tailor’s shop, in a market town—anon in 
the shape of a van, lurking near the entrance to “the Lover’s 
Walk,” on the outskirts of a romantically-situated village. Hven 
private houses seemed to be seized with the prevailing photo- 
mania; for, in a prettily situated cottage, at the foot of one of the 
celebrated Surrey hills, a glass excresence, of which “ the purpose 
is perspicuous,” stared us in the face, even in this retired spot, 
“far from the busy haunts of man.” On asking our coachman the 
name of this residence, he said it bore the ominous designation of 
“Ta Guillotine ;” and he believed that the proprietor hadso christened 
it “cos it was where people had their heads taken off.” If Benjamin 
Webster should ever feel disposed to give a representation of “The 
Dead Heart” in the neighbouring town of Dorking, he would cer- 
tainly find the entrance-steps to this glass-room an excellent 
“yroperty” for the last scene of that drama, if he could borrow 
them for the occasion. 

Just beyond this spot we came upon a pannier-accoutered donkey 
laden with tent, camera, and materials that told of an amateur’s 
arrangements for this hilly district. A few miles farther on our 
road and we met a hack cab with its windows closely blinded with 
yellow calico, that clearly indicated to what scientific purposes 
such a vehicle might be turned at last, till even that pariah, 
“cabby,” might become the pioneer to science and art; and so at 
every turn of the road, and in many an unexpected leafy nook 
were there signs of the photographer being abroad, till the very 
threshold of mighty London was passed, and then photography 
was indeed everywhere rampant, from the door posts to the house 
tops, till one was disposed to paraphrase the Lay of the Antient 
Mariner — 


Photos, Photos everywhere, 
But never a one to keep, 


One is almostled to believe that pathological investigationshave of 
late occupied attention in photography; for you are doubtless aware 
that the measles, as affecting paper prints, has been carefully diagnosed 
by a professor of photography—that glass positives are frequently 
subject to attacks of squamosis—and that elephantiasis (an affection 
hitherto considered to be almost entirely confined to the inhabitants 
of tropical climates) is evidently becoming distressingly prevalent in 
this country, if one is to judge of the portraits that frequently come 
under notice; but whether the enlargement of the lower extre- 
mities of the patients (sitters) is due to constitutional or photo- 
graphic disturbance of the human system is a matter perhaps open 
to question. But need one be surprised at these heliographic 
ailments when even Sol himself is suffering greatly this season 
from a scorbutic affection vaguely described as “dark spots?” 

As we gradually stole upon the murky atmosphere of the great 
city I was reminded of the peculiar way in which the din of its 
streets and the resonance of the throbbing life within it impresses 
itself upon the sense of hearing after a long sojourn in the quiet 
country—a sensation to which I had been a stranger for many a 
year, now that, in these railway days, instead of imperceptibly 
creeping upon London, we rush into its very heart with the clatter 
of iron wheels and the shriek of steam whistles emulous of rival- 
ing the turmoil of the metropolis itself. The day after my arrival 
I bent my steps towards “the Land of the West,” that being the 
first district I intended making a foray on for novelties photographic. 
The result of my inquiries at the various establishments I will re- 
port to you in subsequent communications. In the meantime, 

I remain, dear Thompson, 
Yours photographically, 
SIMEON HEADSMAN, 


i 


CoLourED DAGUERREOTYPE PLATES.—M. Touissant, of Rouen, 
has announced that he succeeds in fixing the colours of images on 
daguerreotype plates. He does not give the formula, because he 
cannot at present specify the precise quantities of the substances 
employed. The process consists in pouring a mixture of lucine 
and alloxane upon well polished plates. 


Meetings of Societies, 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tux usual monthly meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, the 
Ath inst., at the Literary and Philosophical Society’s Rooms, 36, George 
Street,—Joseph Sidebotham, Esq., presiding. 

Mr. John Persehouse and Mr. John Mason were elected members of 
the Society. 

The Cuarman called the attention of the members to the fact that the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science had resolved to 
accept the invitation from Manchester, and to hold their meeting for 1861 
there; and as there would most likely be an exhibition of photographs, it 
would be well for members to be making preparations, so that a good 
show might be made on that occasion. He also said that he ‘had lately 
been over to Paris, but had not seen anything at all new in the photo- 
graphic way. Most of the photographers there worked with the clumsy 
old-fashioned walnut-wood cameras. ‘This was to be attributed to the 
circumstance that there are scarcely any amateur photographers on the 
continent. 

A Memuer asked whether it was true that the arrangement of the 
pictures in the Salford Exhibition had been considerably altered by a 
member of the Society, without the sanction of the committee. ‘ 

The Cuairman said that it was commonly reported that Mr. J. L. 
Davies had made the alteration; and, although it was an unpleasant 
matter, still he considered it should not be passed over, and that it was 
due to Mr. Davies, as well as to the Society, thus to notice it, in order that 
Mr. Davies might have an opportunity of contradicting the report, if 
untrue. 

Mr. W. T. Masry explained that the entire management and arrange- 
ments of the exhibition had been left to a committee of members. One 
of the rules was, that no pictures could be admitted unless they were sent 
through the committee. Mr. Davies had not complied with this rule, 
and, consequently, his pictures ought not to have been admitted at all, 
though nevertheless they had been admitted. One part of the room was 
much better lighted than the rest, and the committee had acted as they 
believed very fairly in hanging one or two of the best pictures of each 
exhibitor in this place: these pictures had since been taken down by 
some one, and Mr. Dayies’s pictures hung in their place. Who had 
removed them he did not know; but it was not with the sanction of the 
committee, who felt much aggrieved and insulted that their work should 
be undone and interfered with. 

Mr. J. Parry moved the following resolution: — “That the Honorary 
Secretary be requested to write to Mr. Plant, at the exhibition, expres- 
sing surprise that he should have allowed any one to alter the arrange- 
ments of the photographs without communicating with the committee ; 
and also to Mr. Davies, asking for an explanation from him of his 
conduct.” 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Heywood, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Mastey further stated that it was a matter of very little import- 
ance where the pictures were hung, as the light was very good through- 
out the room; but such interference as had taken place was a most 
unwarrantable liberty, and an insult to the society. Several of the 
members expressed their strong disapprobation of the alleged conduct 
of Mr. Davies. 

After a general discussion on various matters the meeting concluded 
at an early hour, the thanks of the meeting being first given to Mr. 
Sidebotham for presiding. 


—— 


Practical Instructions on Coloring gihotographs. 
By Aurrep H. WALL. 
CHAPTER VII. (Continued.) 
BACKGROUNDS. 


Ir you desire any objects introduced behind the figure they must, 
as I have before said, be very simple and unattractive in their 
character and few in number; their details, too, must rather be 
slightly indicated than closely imitated. (See maxims.) Study 
must also be devoted to the background as associated with the 
character of your subject: for instance— 

Here is, say, a picture of a graceful girl, with the light gauzy 
drapery of summer fashion floating in swelling, tremulous clouds 
of transparent material over her—hem!—her crinoline. It is the 
production of an artist photographer, and he could not conscien- 
tiously represent anything so fairy-like with strong lights and 
powerful shadows; so, with true artistic feeling, he has secured 
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the most tender and delicate gradations he could obtain by a skilful 
arrangement of his blinds and reflecting screens, without endanger- 
ing the existence of that roundness and relief necessary to avoid 
flatness. Now, if you put behind this poetically-treated produc- 
tion a strong dark background, all this beauty, all this poetry, 
becomes transformed into flatness, harshness of contrast, anda 
poor, weak, washed out, ineffective result, as unpleasing to the 
educated as to the uneducated eye. : 

Or, again, say the picture is one as artistic, of a fine intellectual 
male head, starting from the surface with its bright high lights 
and strongly-marked vigorous shadows. Place behind this a pale, 
delicately-rendered background, and it immediately becomes a 
sooty and offensive affair, which few would even tolerate and none 
admire.* (See maxims.) 

Another warning I must also give is against introducing lights 
or shadows in unnatural proportions or positions, for the sake of 
some conventional or even otherwise legitimate effect. Shadows 
cannot always be soft and tender, or strong and deep: faint lights 
and faint shadows cannot exist together. Where the lights are 
broad and strong the shades must necessarily be faint, and with 
feeble lights the shadows must be proportionately strong.t The 
character of the light and shade of your object, then, should regu- 
late that of your background, if you desire your picture to be 
truthful, as all real art should be. There is a kind of background 
frequently seen in coloured photographs which was introduced, I 
believe, by some of our French and German colourists, which is 
thus obtained :— 


A cool, but not cold, grey, bodied with white, is thinly washed 
over the whole{, upon this, when dry, the interior of a room, or a 
garden, or other out-door scene, is faintly indicated by a few smart 
dexterous touches of light and shade of a similar character; a thin 
glaze of colour—just the merest indication of colour—is then got 
with a carefully applied wash; and, by way of finish, a little colour 
of a more positive description is secured by the use of crayons, 
for which purpose I can recommend nothing better than Mr. 
Newman’s “ polycolor crayons,” a few spirited touches from which 
will produce an especially good effect. 

It is sometimes desirable to obtain backgrounds which are in- 
tended to embody the characteristic associations of your subject. 
Thus, military men are frequently represented with the plain of a 
past or coming battle spreading behind them to the horizon, on 
which the tents of an army are visible, with piled muskets, cannon, 
or any other relics of, or preparation for, the fight. <A sailor loves 
a background of sea and rock, or the deck of a vessel. An artist 
or literary man will perhaps prefer something indicating his pur- 
suits or particular studies. The scientific man that which indi- 
cates the peculiar branch of science he most affects. Many sitters 
have particular hobbies which they especially desire to be in some 
way or other associated with their portraits; and in theatrical 
character pictures a characteristic background considerably en- 
hances the general effect. Such backgrounds require very judi- 
cious treatment and skilful management. Nothing must attract 
attention from the figure by its undue prominence (see maxims) ; 
and spottiness of colour, or of light and shade, should be carefully 
avoided. All the colours should be broken and subdued. I might 
add pages of information upon this subject, and describe many 
methods of securing effects which, according to my own experience, 
have been very pleasing; but, lest these articles should prove 
-tediously long, I refrain. I shall content myself in quitting back- 
grounds by adding that these should not be attempted by colour- 
ists who have no knowledge of drawing, as by so doing they may 
merely spoil their more successful results in the face and figure. 
If you are not a good draughtsman, with due knowledge of the 
laws governing composition and chiaroscuro, you cannot do better 
than adhere to the plain backgrounds which I have described. 
Well-executed pictorial backgrounds are very seldom seen, and 
failures are but too generally of the greatest and ugliest. 


* These remarks are, of course, as applicable to taking photographs as colouring 
them; and I shall be proud and happy if any remarks of this character which I have 
made or may make should induce some of our photographers to give more attention 
to the artistic in their studies. 

+ This should be remembered by such of our composition printers as use several 
negatives to produce one picture. It is a rule frequently violated in their compositions, 
in which a variety of conflicting lights and shadows may often be discovered. 

+ All body-colowrs dry lighter than they appear while wet. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greatér practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
War, Esq., 11, Toe Terraces, Wanwortu, 


J. B.—Simply by adding a little oil to your maglip. 

Amexia B,—Your chief object being the very praiseworthy one you name, I say, 
take your labour now into the market: your colouring is neither artistic nor what I could 
conscientiously call good, but it is neat, clean, and rather pretty ; and I have seen work 
with no higher pretensions which has been executed for more than one of the most 
prominent, royally patronised, and loftily pretentious photographic establishments at the 
westend. As far as regards yourself, having been made acquainted with your excellent 
motive, [am glad to know there is a market for your labour; but I much regret that 
photographers of position should encourage a species of photographic colouring scarcely 
superior—if at all—to that associated with cheap lithographs and engravings, simply on 
the ground of its cheapness enlarging their profits. But if your work does not display 
very great present success, it is very promising ; and I would earnestly advise that you 
should not be content to remain in the ranks of those who, taking up print after print 
with the mechanical labour of an unthinking hand, wash on a little “ flesh colour” here, 
stipple a little pink there “‘ as per pattern,” ad infinitum. Look at the show cases of some 
colourists and you will understand my meaning. Cry ‘“excelsior!” and take nature for 
your guide: for though our much-respected editor, Mr. Shadbolt, seems, in the last 
number of this Journal, to think it my business to add to photographs a charm unpos- 
sessed by nature, I certainly aim at contributing only to their perfect truth, in giving 
only the colours possessed by nature and not secured by photography. 


Curomo.— Your production displays excellent promise. In its present state it is 
simply tinted, and requires finish. The flesh has little more than a wash of colour; it 
is neatly and cleanly done, however, and [ have no doubt of your ultimate success in 
better things. A photograph from an engraving is a very bad subject to begin upon; 
especially when the proof is over-printed, but you should have done more to destroy the 
blackness of the shadows. So far so good, but you must go farther. I do not promise 
that in going farther you will not ‘‘ fare worse,” but failure is always the parent of success 
Your other queries will receive a private reply as soon as I have made certain enquiries 


A Woutp-sg CoLounisr. —‘“ Contrast,’ Ruskin says, “‘ best manifests the character 
of everything. Rest can only be enjoyed after labour; sound, to be heard clearly, must 
rise out of silence; light is exhibited by darkness, darkness by light, and so on in all 
things.” Your specimen of colouring is entirely deficient of this important element. 
Not the smallest basis of cool, not to say cold, colouring does it contain in all its hot and 
fiery desert of yellows, reds, purples, crimsons, orange: now just sit down to the piano and 
try how a series of discords sound, and you will have some idea how these colours, thus 
assembled, look. Study Chevreul’s book, and paint from nature; the one will give you the 
scientific theory, the other practice will guide you inits application. Youevidently work 
too quickly. Let the touches be soft, faint, and tender, to obtain the effect gradually. 


G, R. S.— Mr. Parris (the same who restored the paintings in St; Paul’s) is one of our 
best photographic colourists. Carrick, no less celebrated an artist, is also much esteemed 
as a photographic painter. The marble medium was invented by the firstmamed gentle- 
man, and used in repainting Sir James Thornhill’s pictures. I have tried and like it. 
It dries very hard and dead. Itis, I believe, a wax vehicle. I cannot answer your last 
question, but will see if I can procure the information for you from a friend who is very 
jearned in all such matters. 

DassiEB. — The ordinary oil colours will give you the same smoothness of surface, 
but you must regrind them bit by bit as they are used. The specimen is of the right 
tone and character for colouring, but it is a little over-printed (if for water). 


A PainteR.—I am grateful for your encouraging remarks. I believe, with Thackeray, 
that “ art is truth, and truth is religion, and its study and practice a daily work of pious 
duty: and I therefore feel no little pride or pleasure in advocating its cause, or defend- 
ing it from misrepresentation. But you are not just to the good friends who are not of 
our opinion in this matter: a man should be judged by his aims, and not the means he 
adopts to secure their end ; and, no matter what his vocation may be, if heis worth a 
brass farthing, he will uphold it in the world’s esteem. I have had much experience in 
their use, all of which will be embodied in future portions of these articles. Good bys! 
I suspect you could do more for “the cause" than I. Why not do so? 


Ae Books, 


Ackland’s Hints on Fothergill’s Process. 
Horne & Thornthwaite, Newgate Street, London. 


We believe that this is a new edition of a little pamphlet which we 
noticed on a former occasion, but, if so, it has been to a considerable 
extent re-written. Although some of the details of the manipulation 
recommended are to the experienced photographer needlessly prolix, 
upon the whole the directions given are based generally upon sound 
principles, and therefore may be taken by the novice as safe guides 
toward the acquirement of presentable negatives. 

We are of opinion that a little too much mystery is introduced into 
the discussion of the character of the collodion suitable for the process. 
We have never found any kind upon which good pictures can be 
taken with the wet process that cannot, by judicious management, be 
made available for the dry one based upon Fothergill’s method; but we 
readily admit that it is far easier to do this with some kinds than with 
others. We are pleased to find that Mr. Ackland progresses with the 
times, and does not hesitate to amend what was deficient in his earlier 
treatise. As a sample of the style we extract the 


“CONCLUDING HINTS. 


‘Clean the glass plates carefully with yery clean cloths, avoiding especially those used 
to wipe the hands after coating with albumen. 

««Filter the bath solution whenever about to prepare a lot of plates ; and, when not in 
use, keep it in a stoppered bottle, in a dark corner of the operating room, so that the full 
glare of daylight may at no time fall on it. 

“ Allow the collodion to set thoroughly before immersion in the nitrate bath, or it may 
become detached in washing or after fixing; but, as a matter of course; this must not 
be carried so far that any part may become dry, or the nitrate bath will act unequally 
on the film. 

‘Todised collodion that has become too thick for use by evaporation may be diluted 
with rectified sulphuric ether ; but methylated ether must not be used for this purpose. 
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“¢ After sensitising the collodion film, wash as described, and do not allow water to fall 
directly on the surface of the plate, or unequal patches will show themselves in 
developing. 

“‘The dilute albumen that has been employed to coat one plate must be thrown away, 
and a second quantity taken for the next plate. 

“Use two globe plate-holders, one for collodionising the plate, and the second for 
coating with albumen ; but carefully avoid using the one ordinarily employed for the 
albumen to coat a plate with collodion, as albumen would thus be introduced into the 
bath solution, which would speedily spoil it for the purpose. 

“Handle the coated plate as little as possible, and always wash the hands after coat- 
ing with albumen, before removing another plate from the bath; indeed, never take 
up a plate without washing and drying the hands on a clean towel. 

‘* Give a full exposure in the camera, or the resulting negative will be harsh, and 
produce black and white prints without middle tints. 

‘Keep the glass used for the developing mixture perfectly clean, 

‘Take especial care that no gleam of white light falls on the plates during preparation 
or drying, and when dry, stow away in light-tight boxes of mahogany or tin, if not 
required for immediate use. 

“In developing, take especial care that the developing fluid is kept on the move by 
being repeatedly poured on and off the plate, or mottling will be the result. 

“‘Guard against over-development, as a comparatively weak negative by this process 
will print well, owing to the nature of the deposit forming the shades having a greater 
action, in stopping the light whilst printing, than that produced by the ordinary collo- 
dion process. 

“<T have thus given what I hope will prove a clear description of this beautiful process, 
and as success with it follows only from paying attention to minute particulars, I would 
ask those who are led to make a trial of it from my description, to strictly follow the 
plan I have laid down, as a slight alteration of manipulation frequently gives rise to 
vexatious failures. Should any difficulty arise, I shall be happy to answer any queries 
by post ; but it would much facilitate my doing so if such queries were written on 
paper, distinct from the letter which accompanies it, leaving sufficient space between 
each query for my reply.” 


From the same pamphlet we also give the following, as useful to some 
of our readers :— 


“BATH TESTER. 


“Tn working with either the wet or dry collodion process, and in printing paper 
positives, it is absolutely essential that the bath solution should be preserved as near as 
possible to its original strength ; and if it falls much below this strength, nitrate of silyer 
must be added to supply the deficiency. 

** Many instruments have been devised for this purpose, but the form shown 
by Fig 1 is the most simple in action, and sufficiently exact for the purpose. To 
use it we must proceed as follows :— 

‘«Talke of highly dried and perfectly pure chloride of sodium 84} grains, and 
dissolve it in 20 ounces of distilled water. This forms the test solution, and re- 
quires to be made with exactness, or the result obtained by its use will be 
erroneous, A second solution is also needed ; this is made by dissolving twenty 
grains of bichromate of potash in one ounce of water. 

«To test the strength of a bath solution, take the bath tester, Fig 1, and drop 
into it ONE DROP only of bichromate of potash solution, then fill the tube up 
to the lowest division, marked 0, with the bath solution, and add the standard 
test solution gradually, shaking at frequent intervals ; when the colour of the 
precipitate, which was at first brick red, changes to a lighter tint, add the test 
solution more gradually, and continue to shake up between each addition. Con- 
tinue to add the test solution drop by drop until the red tint of the precipitate 
suddenly changes to white, showing that all the nitrate of silyer is decomposed, 
and that enough test solution has been added. Now read off the division on the 
level with the surface of the fluid in the bath tester, and it will be equal to the 
number of grains of nitrate of silver contained in each ounce of the bath solution. 
Thus, supposing, after having performed the experiment, the fluid in the bath 
tester stood level with the 39th division (counting from below upwards, the same 
as the tube is figured), this would indicate that each ounce of the bath solution 
tested contained 39 grains of nitrate of silver. 

«This plan of using bichromate of potash to show by a change of colour when 
all the nitrate of silver is converted into chloride was published some years 
since in the Journal of the Photographic Society, and although but little used, 
answers perfectly in all cases except to test the aceto-nitrate of silver bath, after 
having been used to excite collodio-albumen plates. In this case, the precipitate 
which forms on adding the test solution remains coloured, however much is 
added ; therefore, the use of the bichromate of potash solution must here be 
dispensed with, and the test solution added gradually, shaking after each addi- 
tion, and allowing the white chloride of silver which is formed to settle down, 
until the test solution ceases to produce any more cloudiness in the clear por- 
tion of the contents. The division level with the surface of the fluid in the 
bath-tester here also indicates the number of grains of nitrate of silver per 
ounce.” 
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foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, July 10, 1860. 
TuuRE Is much talk here at present of a new and important appli- 
cation of photography, which has just received an official consecra- 
tion from the Academy of Sciences, in a report by Mons. Laugier, 
one of the most distinguished members of that celebrated society: 
I speak of the employment of photography for surveying and for 
reconnoitering. Recently, Mons. Laussédat, Captain of Engineers, 
presented to the Academy a long and interesting paper on the sub- 
ject, containing quite a system w nich the author had himself prac- 
tised, and the advantages of which he had proved. Ido not intend to 
repeat here a description of that system, but I will call your atten- 
tion to Mons. Laugier’s report, giving a resumé of it, which is pub- 
lished in the Lumiére of this week. It is true that photographic 
processes were already used for the reproduction and reduction of 
maps and topographic plans. While at Brussels, in 1856, I saw an 
atelier which was installed at the War Ministry for this special 
purpose, under the direction of Mons. Libois, a staff-oflicer, and a 
very able operator. At the same period, Mons. Riffaut was en- 
trusted by the French administration with the transferring of 
copies of a similar nature upon steel by means of heliographic en- 
graving. At various times Russian and Sardinian officers have 
been sent to Mons. Niépce de Saint Victor, to study his processes ; 


and we learn from the recent publication of Colonel James’s process 
that such labours continue to occupy attention in England. But 
itis not merely as a supplement to the means already employed 
by the surveyor that Mons. Laussédat proposes photography —it 
is to the original production of plans that he applies it. He thus 
opens a wide and, as yet, unexplored field to our art, and renders to 
science a large service. Be 

Another general theme of conversation at Paris is the diminution 
of the sun’s light. You know with what impatience we Parisian 
folks await each year the sunny days. ‘The month of March has 
scarce gone by when we complain that the temperature is still want- 
ing in vernal suavity—that the heavens are not yet wholly azure— 
that the trees hasten not to clothe themselves with blossoms. 
Spring-tide is the sovereign cure of all our ills. The sun is our 
chief comforter. He it is who makes us see all things in rosy hues ; 
and, were we in philosophic mood, to study the influence which he 
exerts upon our destinies, we should arrive at unlooked-for con- 
clusions. Ona rainy day the Frenchman, and above all, the Pari- 
sian, loses fifty per cent. of hisreal value. Judge, then, of the state 
we must be in this year, when spring has failed us, and when 
summer lets the Julian month pass by, and deigns, so to speak, no 
token of its presence. We began by grumbling, and then we grew 
to be uneasy : we asked what might be the cause of the season’s 
protracted inclemency. We were told that the sun’s spots had 
taken considerable development, and that they changed their 
aspect at every instant. Now, if the dark portion of the sun’s disc 
had grown, the luminous portion had become so much the less; 
hence there resulted for us diminution of light and concurrent dimi- 
nution of caloric. Such is the reasoning put forward to account 
for the unusually inclement season. To confirm this theory, how- 
ever, it should be ascertained whether the so-called lowering of the 
temperature has taken place throughout the globe; for, if the sun 
has really lost a portion of its heat and power, it will be felt more 
or less everywhere. ‘The fact, interesting for everyone, is espe- 
cially so for photographers; and their observations might perhaps 
aid science in the re-solution of the problem. I have, indeed, for 
some time past, heard not a few of our artists complain of accidents 
in their operations—of want of success to them inexplicable; but 
such things often happen, and cannot, without positive experi- 
ments, be attributed to the phenomenon we are speaking of. 
Besides, I do not know that the time of exposure has in general to 
be prolonged, which would be the case if the sun had in reality lost in 
intensity. Our friend and collaboratewr, Mons. A. Gaudin, says that 
the decrease of the solar light is in the proportion of one per cent. 
He proposes that photographers in various countries should make 
experiments in this direction, and that they should take the solar 
image at various hours of the day. Pictures of this kind, carefully 
made, would be valuable documents for scientific men. Mr. Warren 
De la Rue, who has already successfully applied photography to 
astronomical observations, might supply useful instructions for 
such experiments. 

While I am speaking of the diminution of the solar light, let me 
mention the incredible increase in the number of itinerant photo- 
eraphers. They are now a-days become a very plague, somewhat 
like the swarms of locusts which fell in ancient times upon the 
land of Egypt. Probably you in England know not this modern 
tribe getting their living with the big drum and the objective, and 
holding a place midway between the artist and the mountebank. 
If so, I congratulate you on such exemption. The first that was 
seen appeared two or three years since at a suburban féte, with a 
daughter of Anak on one hand and a child with two heads on the 
other. He appears to have made money, for he very soon had 
imitators. First it was an enterprise conducted by one man, who 
had representatives and branch establishments at all the fairs in 
the environs of Paris. Now the tribe, grown and multiplied, has 
invaded the capital. Its members set up their dwellings along 
the Boulevards which surround Paris, and which, before the ex- 
tension of the city at the commencement of this year, formed its 
boundaries. A few planks covered with an awning compose the 
establishment. At times a coffee or a beer shop is attached to the 
operating-room. The wife supplies the customers with drink, and 
entertains them with a select conversation, while the husband is 
occupied with the manipulations. -In the interior, every piece of 
waste ground arising from the demolitions which are rendered 
necessary by the opening of new Boulevards, every house in course 
of construction, is seized upon by these nomadic artists. On the 
Boulevard de Sébastopol, one of the largest and finest streets 
recently opened, from twenty to thirty at least may be counted. 
They put up sign-boards illustrated with fantastic symbols, and 
distinguished by their barbarous style. They call themselves the 
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“collaborators of the sun,” and inscribe over their doors, “ Aw génie 
de la photographie,’—‘ Aua merveilles du nouvel art,’—“ Aum fils de 
Daguerre,’—&c. Some of the directors of these establishments 
think themselves bound to let their hair grow, and to assume a 
characteristic costume to represent their art more worthily. There 
is one who is dressed as an Arkansas trapper, to resemble as 
much as possible the hero of a popular novel. Generally in these 
galleries they execute positives upon glass, or transferred to 
waxed cloth. The portraits are announced as costing one franc ; 
but it is rare for the unwary passer who enters to come away for 
less than five or six francs, for he yields nearly always to the 
charms of a picture of larger dimensions, or with an ornamented 
frame. I have seen some of these portraits: now and then they 
are tolerable, but woe to those whose hair is blond !—they are sure 
to have a portrait of the darkest hue. 
May the fates preserve you from strolling photographers ! 


ERNEST LACAN. 


TO OUR RHADERS. 

To meet the additional expense incurred for carriage and postage of this Journal 
throughout the Provinces, arising from the great bulk it has now assumed 
through the increased amount of matter published in each number, our Pro- 
vincial Agents will be compelled to charge this and all future numbers at 4d. 
each. The price to purchasers in London and Liverpool will remain the same as 

at present, namely, $d.; and subscribers can still have it forwarded direct from 
IN ADVANCE 


Correspondence. 


ka We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 
es ons, 


ERRATUM.—Jn @ portion of our present impression a printer's error occurs. In the 
first of Mr. Wall's “ Answers to Correspondents," page 211, “maglip” should be 
* magilp.”—The mistake occurred through a ‘ transposition” of the line. 

pa 


FADED GLASS POSITIVES, &c. 
To the Eprror. 


Sim,—I beg to thank you for your satisfactory solution of my several 
queries contained in the last issue of your much-valued serial. By this 
evening's post I purpose forwarding you one of the unfortunate yellowed 
proofs mentioned in my last epistle, being lucky in haying kept a 
supernumerary one as aremembrance of its respected original (in her 
eighty-ninth year), which I have returned, quite perfect, in place of the 
one about to be sent you. You will thus be enabled to form a better 
opinion of the correctness or otherwise of your surmise respecting the 
has taken place. 


applies also to amateurs who may be inclined to copy a certain print or 
prints for gratuitous distribution among their friends? 

Having made the above inquiry among my photographic acquain- 
tances, as well as from gentlemen skilled in the law, uot leaving un- 
asked the shopkeepers themselves, and without obtaining the informa- 
tion sought for, I am led to believe that such particulars are not com- 
monly known,—may I trespass still further on your usual readiness to 
oblige by requesting your opinion on the aboyenamed points ? 

To induce others better acquainted with the alabastrine process than 
myself to make known the results of their experience, I would state that 
I have recently become possessed of a proof, whitened by bichloride of 
mercury more than six years since, which still retains its original purity 
and brightness. As a further test of the permanency of alabastrine pic- 
tures, the one in question, during two-thirds of the six years, has been 
thrown aside in a dark lumber-room, and at the same time exposed to 
the deleterious exhalations and gases of the crowded town of Plymouth. 
The spare solubility of bichloride of mercury in water renders it diffi- 
cult of being washed out of the whitened proof, more especially its last 
remaining traces, which have sunk deep into and saturated the collodion 
film. Could there be any objection to flooding the picture with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, in which fluid the bichloride is instantly soluble, prior 
to its final washing? Calomel, of which the whitened surface of the 
alabastrine picture is principally composed, is not soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, consequently the brightness of the proof could not be injured by 
its use. 

T certainly feel great reluctance in thus troubling you, and more es- 
pecially in occupying space in your very practical periodical which would 
otherwise have been filled with more useful matter, still from the pleasure 
and frequent profit I have derived from the perusal of your answers to 
yarious correspondents, I have been induced to do so in the hopes that 
others may be led to record their failures and their difficulties, which fre- 
quently result in the exposition of useful facts that might otherwise 
have remained known to only a few. Wishing you success in all your 
undertakings,—I am, yours, &c., HENRY H. HELE. 

July 3rd, 1860. 

[We are more than ever convinced of the correctness of our surmise 
relative to the cause of your glass positive having become faded since 
inspecting it and reading the preceding letter. We regard the addition 
of a silver salt, in any considerable quantity, to the cyanide solution as 
a decided mistake. Weaken the energy of your fixing bath, if too great, 
by dilution with water. 

We are not disposed to acquiesce in the correctness of your present 
opinion relative to the harmless nature of albumen, or rather the white 
of an egg, which, though consisting principally of albumen, contains 
besides an alkali, small quantities of chloride of sodium, sulphate and 
phosphate of soda, phosphate of lime, &c., quite sufficient to interfere 
with the stability of the reduced silver on the film. 

It is possible that the photographs to which you allude may have 
been taken from prints the copyright of which has expired. We 


cause of the change of colour tha 


addition to my former s 


The following 
atement may tend to assist your further judg- 


should scarcely think of replying to a purely legal question, but we 


ment of the matter: Some time since, finding myself unexpectedly 
minus nitrate of silver, I purchased a small quantity at a neighbouring 
town, and, not having a phial with me, brought it home in paper. 
Through forgetfulness it thus remained for a fortnight or longer, when 
on opening the packet a portion of the salt had become discoloured and 
useless for ordinary purposes. I suppose it had deliquesed, and become 
contaminated with a part of the organic matter or impurities of the 
material containing the nitrate. Fancying that the solution of cyanide 
of potassium increased the whiteness and silvery tone of the picture in 
direct proportion as it was well charged with silver, I have been in the 
habit of occasionally adding to it from my exciting bath stock bottle 
a portion of its contents; and I may have been more liberal of this 
expensive chemical of late, foolishly thinking thus to economise my 
partially decomposed and otherwise useless silver salt, by using it in 
place of the bath solution as heretofore. The only way that I can 
account for the other three proofs taken at the same time, and fixed and 
varnished with the same chemicals, not having shared the same fate as 
the one now about to be sent you is, that my cyanide bottle may have 
een short of solution at the time, and I may have refilled it after taking 
off the first proof from my cyanide stock bottle, which is without silver, 
and always stands ready at hand. 

Allow me to correct a doubt, raised in my last letter, respecting the 
propriety of using albumen on glass positives, in consequence of the 
phosphorous and sulphur I had supposed it to contain. I now find 
albumen to be a very simple fluid, consisting principally of carbon, its 
other constituents being three harmless gases, the phosphorous and 
sulphur of the egg being entirely confined to the yolk. 

A short time since the proprietors of copyright of engravings and 
prints appeared determined, by advertisement, to suppress the sale of 
photographic copies taken from their works. ‘To my surprise I see 
these copies offered for sale as plentifully and generally as before. 
Taking it for granted that the parties thus exposing them in their shop 
windows cannot (all of them at least) have obtained leave from owners 
f copyrights for so doing, will you kindly tell me whether the restriction 
holds good with all engravings, or whether it be confined to a certain 
few—it may be registered ones? Ifthe former, whether the prohibition 


fo} 


believe that there exists considerable uncertainty as to the actual state 
of the law upon the point raised. 

We have had no personal experience on alabastrine positives, if by 
that term you intend anything beyond positives whitened by solution of 
bichloride of mercury in dilute hydrochloric acid, as originally intro- 
duced by Archer. Possibly our correspondent, Mr. G. W. Simpson, may 
be inclined to favour you with some hints on the subject—Hp. | 
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THE FOTHERGILL PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—As some of your readers may be operating with the Fothergill 
process, and fancy they are working it with a short exposure (some say 
short if it be only three and a half or four minutes), I may just mention 
that I am now giving from fifteen to twenty-five seconds exposure, 
with a double achromatic quarter plate lens, and five-eighth inch stop. I 
should like to know if any one else is succeeding with the same expo- 
sure ? 

Enclosed are specimens. One is a view in Healey Thnitch, near 
Rochdale, a wild, romantic spot, and worth the visit of photographers 
as there might be halfa-dozen good views obtained. The exposure for this 
was twenty seconds, at eleven o’clock a.m., April 7th, 1860. 

The next is Lover's Walk, Litileborough; a nice bit of scenery. Tx- 
posure fifteen seconds, April 14th, 1860. 

Lastly, a view of an old baronial hall, Pike House, near Litileborough. 
Exposure, twenty-five seconds, April 24th, 1860.—I am, yours, &c., 

A. WHITHAM. 

[The prints are somewhat grey and flat in colour; but it is evident 
that the negatives are capable of yielding much better proofs, the expo- 
sure having been quite sufficient to impress the detail of the shadows. 
With so large an aperture as ive-eighths of an inch the exposure of 
twenty seconds is equal to that of two minutes with a quarter-inch stop 
or eight minutes with one of one-eighth of an inch—a size not at all 
uncommon with stereoscopic lenses for taking landscapes, as where 
much ‘distance’ is included the effect produced is far richer than in 
those before us —p. | 
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PORTRAITS IN SITTING ROOMS. 
: To the Eprror. 

Smr,—Having been a reader of your Journal for some months, and 
finding it contain milk for the babes of the black art as well as strong 
meat for the men, I am induced, as one of the former, to trouble you with 
the following questions :— 

1, Wishing to take portraits in a room lighted with one window facing 
east, how must I place my sitter ? 

2. What background is most suitable for alabastrine pictures ? 

3. Should the formula for re-developing solution for alabastrines con- 
tain iron,—and how much? 

4, Are kaolin and China clay the same.—I am, yours, &c., 

: F A BABE AND SUCKLING. 

{a. Place the sitter with one side next to the window, and illuminate 
the other side by means of a pair of white screens, folding after the 
manner of a clothes horse, and place the camera opposite the sitter thus— 


R B 


RW 
[el 


EW, cast window; §, sitter; B, background; RR, reflectors; C, camera. 

Lay a white sheet or drugget on the floor in front of the sitter, and a 
Piece of white calico in an inclined oblique position over the sitter, so as 
to reflect light upon the top of the head. 

2. A shade of grey, just dark enough to contrast with, and throw up 
the face, or a brown paper colour is very good when a contrast with very 
light dresses is desirable. 

8. The formula for the so-called ‘‘re-developing solution” is a trade 
secret. If any iron salt enters into its composition it probably is the 
perchloride in small quantity. 

Mr. Archer's formula for whitening positives is :— 

Perchloride of mercury ....sccéeseeees .. 2 drachms. 
Hydrochloric acid ea he 
Water .. « 6 oH 
One part of the above solution to ten parts of water may be used for 
re-developing. 

4, Kaolin is the same as China clay, but the Chinese mineral, petuntze, 

(peh-tun-tsz), is sometimes called China clay in error.—Ep.] 
eg 
M. PESCHARD’S PROCESS. 
To the Enrror. 

Sm,—Every now and then the photographic world is startled with the 
surprising announcement of @ new dry process, which generally turns out 
to be no more new than photography itself. 

Jn your last number appeared one of these announcements, by M. Pes- 
chard; and what in the name of all that’s photographic there is new in 
this process I cannot conceive. About twelve months ago I was experi- 
menting in the direction indicated, and I think tried most of the gums 
and resins soluble in ether, which were added to the collodion in a 
similar manner as that described by M. Peschard. The result of these 
experiments I published in the pages of a contemporary. 

Not that I wish to claim the discovery of this process, as I believe Mr. 
Hardwich gives a description of one somewhat similar; nor do I doubt 
that the present discoverer has published this process in ignorance of its 
having appeared before. 

The results, however, are far from being as satisfactory as I was first 
led to suppose; the plates rarely developing free from stains, owing, I 
think, to a partial decomposition of the nitrate of silver remaining in the 
pores of the film. 

There are two other great drawbacks to this process :— first, the 
plates will not keep over a few days; and, secondly, one half the plate is 
generally more sensitive than the other, owing to accumulation of the 
nitrate of silver at the lower end of the plate in draining. 

With regard to the sensitiveness of these plates, I may mention that I 
have taken views in five seconds; this is the only quality which can 
recommend them at present. But still I would say, “nil desperandwm.” 
Why may not something be found to add to the collodion instead of ap- 
plying preservatives afterwards ?—I am, yours, &c., 

Shooter's Hill, 3rd July, 1860. THOMAS CLARK. 

[The communication of M. Peschard is one that has been in type some 
time, and came through one of our collaborateurs. ‘The only novelty in 
it consisted in the combination of rosin with Peruvian balsam, the former 
ingredient having been employed by M. l’Abbé Despratz and others. 
We have but littie faith in the principle involved of adding a so-called 
preservative agent to the collodion itself, and have never yet seen a pic- 
ture produced by following it that has been entirely free from defects, 
and those of a serious nature. It is possible that by adding some ad- 
hesive resin to keep the film on the glass something useful might accrue, 
but it should be one inactive as a photographic agent.—Eb. | 


TONING, 
To the Hprror. 


Sir,—The following is the result of some experiments yecently made 
with an alkaline gold toning bath, which, if of sufficient interest, you are 
at liberty to publish :— 


TONING BATH. 
TWEE? pgpoonnacnognac cheb oonct acoucanbosrinnccensons 2X0) enbbetseith 
Hyposulphite of soda... 5 PROBE 53 
Carbonate of soda . 20 grains, 
Chloride of gold. at Ou: 


The first dozen toned in this bath in 15 minutes, the second 20, the 
third 25, and the fourth 30. 

I then added five grains of chloride gold to revive it, when the first 
dozen toned in 20 minutes, the second in 30, the third in 45, and the 
fourth in 70,—the proofs declining in vigour in proportion to the length 
of time taken in toning. 

It would appear from these experiments that the above bath is capable 
of toning about fifty stereographs without further addition of chloride of 
gold, and if it is desired to tone any more in the same bath (a plan not 
to be recommended) gold must be added in proportion to the number of 
prints—thus, if two dozen are to be toned, add five grains of chloride of 


gold, if four dozen, ten grains, and so on.—I am, yours, &c., 
THOMAS CLARK. 


{It has many times been remarked that it is as useful to record failures 
as successful operations; but we may now add that it is useful to record 
misapprehensions, for we certainly never should have imagined, without 
the evidence before us, that any one could have supposed the formula 
above given to be what is known as “‘the alkaline gold toning bath,” 
We know of but one kind of toning bath likely to be more injurious in 
its operation than the preceding, that is one in which the few grains of 
carbonate of soda are omitted; but we do not hesitate to condemn this 
one in very strong terms, for faded proofs must ultimately be the result 


of its use.—Eb. | 
pees Widenngr eee 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Querist.—Already replied to. 

J. CRANMER.—Not likely ; but you can try. 

A. B. C.—There is no royal road to photography. You must feel your way gradually, 

WELL-wWIsHER is thanked for his note and the compliments it contains. 

J. H. W.—Makers—No. 1 best, then No. 4; after these, 5, 8,12. Dealers—13, 16, 18, 

§. A. G.—We think you will find the Fothergill process best suited for your requirements, 

J. H. L.—The matter of your letter we should be happy to publish, but the style is 
inappropriate. 2 

P. Jonzs.— We have forwarded your note, but cannot promise that you will receive 
any reply direct. 3 

A Lap 1n TROUBLE. — You have simply omitted to fiz your proof—use a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda. 

R. Hurerr.—Nos. 5 and 1 equal and far above the others. 
cellence ; then 8, 6, and 2. 

Ero.—We believe that it is to be procured ; in fact, we haye no doubt of it. Address 
simply ‘‘ Wolverhampton,” and it will reach him. 

™|., W. C.—The diffused light of the fire does not affect the plates ; but we gave all the 
information contained in the pamphlet. 

Joun Howarp.—Exhibition not yet fixed—most probably at Manchester, about this 
time next year. For developer, dissolve by heat in one ounce distilled water 320 grains 
protosulphate of iron ; also in the same way 300 grains of nitrate of barytes in three 
ounces of distilled water; mix while hot; a white precipitate will be formed, which filter 
away, and keep the liquid in a closely corked bottle quite full. This requires no addi- 
tion of acetic or other acid, but will not ‘‘ keep’? long. : ‘ 

Maxwe.t.—Albumenised paper to be depended upon is very difficult to procure just 
now, as we hear from very many professional photographers. We have reason to believe 
that, as a rule, the fault lies with the paper, and not with the albumen, though doubtless 
the latter is sometimes the culprit. If you can prepare your own, we recommend you to 
try Hollingsworth’s paper: we do not know that it will answer your purpose, but we have 
reason to think it will. = eae e 

Dirty FINcERS.—It is possible that, by coating them with india-rubber solution (pro- 
curable at the mackintosh shops), you might make them do; but what we recommend 
to you are simply some india-rubber jinger-stalls (cost about threepence each), reaching 
to about the middle joint of the fingers. We find that, with one on the thumb and one 
on each of the two next fingers of the left hand, we rarely make a mess of our own ; but 
there is no difficulty in performing most of the operations with all the fingers on both 
hands protected. e 3-38 ‘ 

S. L. (or F, L.)—We fear that the paper is quite deficient in chloride ; you may possibly 
make it work by floating it for several minutes, say five, upon a solution of chloride of 
ammonium, twenty grains to the ounce of water, and drying it previously to sensitising 
in the usual way. The paper is not good, and we perceive that the whole of the size 
has been removed. 

You may print glass stereographs upon plain or ground plates as you please—the 
former is the simpler plan, and you may view them with a sheet of white paper under 
them, or a piece of ground glass in the stereoscope. Some operators produce the effect 
of ground-glass by means of a varnish. 

M. C. C.—1. We have rendered available several defective pneumatic plate-holders by 
attaching to the faulty surface moderately thick sheet india-rubber, by means of the 
ordinary india-rubber solution. It requires, however, ten days or a fortnight to be 
allowed to ensure the proper amount of adhesion. We found some little difticulty in 
procuring a small piece of sheet india-rubber, so made use of one of the common india-~ 
rubber (not yulcanised) tobacco pouches—cost one shilling. 

2. The pyroxyline is doubtless decomposed, and the film powdery, hence your annoy- 
ance. Add some collodion of a tenacious quality, freshly made, and you may overcome 
it. Allowing the film to dry too much before immersion in the sensitising bath some- 
times gives rise to the inconvenience named, 
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We find in the pages of a German contemporary an article by 
P. Liesegang, on Positive Printing, which contains some useful 
suggestions, and which we should have been inclined to have re- 
produced in full, but for the fact that an impromptu sel d’or 
toning bath is recommended, a movement which we regard as 
retrograde. We propose, however, to indicate the modus operandi 
advocated as being worthy of attention. It is as follows :— 

To produce a fine, clear, and vigorous proof, with bright lights, 
purple shadows, and rosy half tints, the chief points requisite 
are: Ist. Paper with a hard smooth surface, upon which the 
picture may lie without sinking into the substance. 2nd. The 
presence of acid in the sensitising bath to secure clearness and 
brilliancy. 38rd. That no more silver salt be contained in the 
paper than is sufficient to secure a good print. 4th. ‘The em- 
ployment of the proper light for printing, sunlight only being 
used for very powerful negatives. 5th. The greatest cleanli- 
ness in all the vessels and solutions used. 6th. The sensitising 
and toning to be performed in the dark. For the preparation of 
the paper, instead of albumen, arrowroot is recommended, upon 
which it is asserted that proofs can be obtained equalling those 
upon albumen in delicacy, but without the objectionable gloss. 
German paper is preferred (naturally); each sheet isto be fastened, 
smooth side upwards, upon a flat board, and with a clean damp 
sponge a thin coating of the arrowroot mixture is to be laid on with 
a very light touch, so as not to roughen the surface of the paper; 
the slight lines left by the first sponge to be effaced by a few deli- 
cate touches with a second sponge, damp and scrupulously clean. 

The arrowroot mixture is composed thus:—In five ounces 
of distilled water dissolve one hundred grains of chloride of 
sodium, and one grain of citric acid; filter into a clean vessel, 
and add eighty grains of pure arrowroot; heat the whole until it 
boils, stirring all the time with a glass rod; and allow it to cool. 
Before using the paste thus prepared remove the film formed on 
the surface when cooling. The sensitising bath consists of 
sixty grains of nitrate of silver to each ounce of water, with the 
addition of one drop of nitric acid. For papers sensitised upon 
this bath a toning bath of sel d'or of a strength of about half 
a grain to each ounce of water is directed ; but, for papers sensi- 
tised upon a bath of ammonio-nitrate of silver (eighty grains to 
the ounce), a toning bath analogous to one suggested by Mr. 
Burnett in a former number of this Journal is to be employed. 
The toning bath is thus made:—Dissolve 60 grains of hypo- 
sulphite of soda in one ounce of distilled water ; pour half of the 
solution into another vessel, and add to it half a grain of double 
chloride of platinum and sodium; then dissolve ten grains of 
nitrate of silver in one drachm of water, and add one drop of 
hydrochloric acid; a white precipitate is formed, which is left to 
be darkened in the light—this is to be dissolved in the other 
half of the hyposulphite of soda solution; mix the two portions 
and allow them to stand for some hours until a grey precipitate 
has fallen. This bath produces a fine brown tone. 


The principal novelty in the preceding is the use of arrowroot 
as a vehicle for the sensitive chemicals, the paper being merely 


intended to act as a support. The principle involved is there- 
fore identical with that advocated by us in a paper read before 
the Photographic Society between three and four years back, 
entitled, Observations on Positive Printing, and which will, on re- 
ference to the Journal of the Photographic Society for the period 
specified, be found recorded. Since that time we have found 
no reason to change the opinion then expressed upon this point, 
that the great desideratum is to keep the image as much as 
possible on the surface of the paper; and we therefore cordially 
coincide with the views held by our German confrére. The 
material of which we availed ourself for the purpose was gum 
tragacanth: it is by no means improbable that arrowroot may 
be preferable, and it is certainly easier to prepare properly. 
The use of a slightly acid sensitising bath is well known 
to assist in keeping the lights pure upon albumenised paper: 
analogy would therefore lead us to suppose that the same may 
apply to arrowroot; and, if memory do not play us a trick, Mr. 
Mabley found that it was advantageous to employ a small quantity 
of free acid in the nitrate bath, as it facilitates the subsequent 
operation of toning. 

That no more free nitrate of silver than is quite sufficient for 
the purpose should be used is a proposition that recommends 
itself, both on the score of economy and to prevent the image 
being formed in the fabric of the paper; and the instruction 
to perform the operation of toning in the dark room is one that 
we consider deserving the utmost attention. We have no doubt 
whatever that many a spoilt proof is due to its exposure 
during this part of the process to ordinary daylight; indeed, we 
have not unfrequently seen two prints in one toning bath turn 
out one good and the other useless, in consequence of the under 
one having been protected from the light by the upper one, 
which was exposed to it. We are glad to find our own views so 
completely corroborated by an independent observer. 


Iv is gratifying to record that the expedition to Spain, under 
the leadership of the Astronomer Royal, for the purpose of 
observing the eclipse of the sun, which occurred on the 18th 
ultimo, has proved eminently successful, especially as regards 
the photographic department; for a telegraphic message in the 
following words was published in London on the 19th:— 
“The success was complete: we have two photographs of the 
red flames, which prove that they belong to'the sun, and many 
photographs of other phases.” The camera is thus turned into 
an astronomical assistant, who does not let fancy run away 
with him or imagination play fantastic tricks, and one that is 
also free from any “personal equation.” We have learnt that 
dry plates of various kinds—viz., Taupenot’s, Fothergill’s, meta- 
gelatine, and Dr. Hill Novrris’s, were taken out, as also some 
sensitised chloride paper, in one of Marion’s preservative cases. 
It is highly interesting to note how, step by step, photography 
is pressed into the service of almost every branch of science, 
commencing generally with an amusing experiment, and ending 
by becoming an indispensable adjunct. 
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On perusing M. Claudet’s paper On the Principles of the Solar 
Camera, recently read before the Members of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, we should certainly 
have been tempted to conclude that this celebrated photogra- 
pher had never looked through a well-constructed microscope, 
had we not had ocular demonstration of the contrary. We fear, 
however, that on these occasions he had eyes which saw not, or 
at any rate did not heed, otherwise he could not possibly have 
failed to have been struck with the fact that «the principle” 
which he says “ has not yet been explained even by the inventor 
himself in the specification of his patent,” is precisely that 
which is acted upon in using with the achromatic microscope 
an ordinary Woollaston’s condenser attached to the sub-stage ; 
and that what M. Claudet proposes as an improvement in the 
solar camera, is simply the adoption of the improvement long 
since effected in the ordinary Woollaston’s condenser by render- 
ing it achromatic. We have before now asserted that for en- 
larging photographic negatives nothing more perfect could 
possibly be devised than that which already exists in a first- 
class microscope, it being simply a question of the size of the 
instrument. M.Claudet has come to the same conclusion, 
though by a different route; but, being unfamiliar with micro- 
scopical manipulation, he is not aware that, when examining any 
transparent object by the assistance of the achromatic condenser, 
all the conditions upon which he insists as essential to the per- 
fect performance of the solar camera are rigidly fulfilled. M. 
Bertsch, on the contrary, is evidently a practised microscopist, 
as is evidenced by a communication made by him to the French 
Photographic Society at its last June meeting—a translation of 
which will be found in another column, and one to a similar 
effect in a former number—in which this gentleman points out 
that rays rendered convergent by a simple homogeneous lens are 
necessarily dispersed, in consequence of the varying refrangi- 
bility of the different coloured rays; and the disturbance is still 
further aggravated by some of the rays falling more obliquely 
than others upon the glass of the negative, are refracted with 
greater force, and, traversing a longer distance through it, the 
separation between the blue and red end of the spectrum be- 
comes so great that it is hopeless to expect to obtain a sharp 
image with such defective illumination. 

To convince anyone of the importance of this objection it is 
only necessary to show them any ordinary test object under the 
microscope, such as the Pleuroseyma angulatum, or one still less 
severe, the Pleurosiyma hippocampus—illuminating first by means 
of the Woollaston, and subsequently by the achromatic, con- 
denser. In the former case the markings appear blurred and 
indistinct ; in the latter sharp and clear, without any altera- 
tion of the optical part of the instrument. 

We trust that M. Claudet will put himself in communication 
with M. Bertsch. The former is too good a photographer to be 
content with anything but the best results; and in his advocacy 
of the advisability of turning attention to the production of 
large pictures, via small negatives, we cordially concur: it is a 
point to which we have been for some time past endeavouring 
to urge our most energetic operators. ri 


Tux collodio-albumen process has long been a deservedly favou- 
rite one: too many, however, are very apt to complain of the 
tediousness and the uncertainty of the preparation, which they 
allege deteriorates sadly from the pleasure they feel in the sub- 
sequent development. We are informed that experiments in 
rather a new direction will tend to remove some of the causes 
which have given rise to these complaints. We believe that 
probably before our next we shall be in possession of the par- 
ticulars; and should it occur to our readers meanwhile to elect 
a favourite, we would recommend them, in election phraseology, 
to “reserve their pledges” until they have seen the report we 
have alluded to, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART. 


Tw an article which appeared not long since in these pages, from 
the pen of Mr. Wall, allusion was made toa very beautiful study 
recently produced by Mr. Rejlander, the subject being The 
Head of John the Baptist. Although we had a copy of this 
artistic work then in our possession we abstained from more 
than a casual notice of it, because our attention was then di- 
rected more to the question of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
‘printing from several negatives” than to the peculiar merits 
of this one of Mr. Rejlander’s compositions, and hitherto the 
opportunity of again reverting to this production has been want- 
ing. It is, however, at the moment of writing before us, and we 
have, while noticing with much gratification the satisfactory 
result obtained, to offer a few remarks en passant. 

In this composition there are no harsh lines, nor is it possible 
to detect the junction between the parts of the various negatives 
employed. There is brilliancy and sharpness of rendering where 
such qualities are called for both by art and by common sense— 
as, for instance, in the eyebrows, eyelids, lashes, beard, and 
other parts upon which the attention of the spectator would 
naturally be concentrated — yet there are absolutely no “ cruel 
cutting ” outlines, which, on the contrary, are all softened and 
toned down to a most pleasing extent; while the folds of the 
cloth on which the head lies, and the vacant space above, with- 
out being in the slightest degree hazy or indistinct, are charm- 
ingly mellowed to a very unobstrusive reality, exhibiting aérial 
perspective in a pre-eminent extent. There is nothing like 
spottiness, no “impertinent” high lights, and the shadows are 
rich and transparent as shadows ought to be. 

So much for manipulation: now as regards conception of the 
subject. In this there is much to commend—there is little, very 
little to which to object. A hypercritic might say that the 
features scarcely present the aspect of those of a Jew, though it 
would be difficult to prove that they were not so. ‘I'he expression 
is one of calm placidity, devoid of all suffering, and indicative of 
a mind at perfect peace, before departure from its earthly taber- 
nacle. The features are noble and intellectual in character, 
denoting a soul capable of great deeds and strong endurance— 
one that would regard the executioner with his sword to sum- 
mon him from this world with as much calmness as if he were 
the bearer only of a summons to attend in the next room. Itis 
the dignity of martyrdom which rests unsullied on the brow, in 
spite of the heedless defilement of the fingers of the headsman as 
he grasped the curls above the forehead to aid him in lifting 
the head into the vessel, where it now reposes in majestic 
quietude, It is truly a study for a painter! 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS. 
By T. F, Harpwicx. 
No. 9. 
Ir will be remembered that, in a paper which we had the honour 
to read at the April meeting of the Blackheath Photographic 
Society, there appeared a table of composition of various mixtures 
of nitrosulphuric acid, of which a reprint is given below :— 
COMPOSITION, BY VOLUME, OF NITROSULPHURIC ACID FOR 
PREPARING PHOTOGRAPHIC PYROXYLINE. 


Oil of Vitriol, Pure Nitric Acid, Water. 
1:845 at 60 F. 1-45 at 60 F. 
No. 1 3 1 4g 
No. 2 2 1 g 
No. 3 1 oe 1 me vs 
No. 4 500 1 300 2 oot va 
No. 5 004 1 008 3 ore 0 


It was affirmed that each of the five mixtures imparted to im- 
mersed cotton nearly the same per centage amount of peroxide 
of nitrogen, but that nevertheless the properties of the resulting 
collodions were widely different. Few, perhaps, would have been 
at the pains of verifying such a table, and it might have remained 
in the pages of the Journal for a long time unquestioned. Never- 
theless, as the theory rests partly upon its correctness, it seemed 
desirable to place it in the hands of a chemist experienced in the 
examination of nitrosulphuric acid and of gun cotton, We there- 
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fore prepared the mixture No. 1 at the top of the scale, and also 
No. 5 at the bottom, and submitted them to Mr. Hadow, whose 
researches on this subject are well known. Before giving the 
results it may be well to mention the course of proceeding which 
that gentleman adopts in such analyses. The cotton is first dried 
by enclosing it in a glass tube through which air heated to 212° F. 
is transmitted: it is then allowed to become cold, and weighed whilst 
still in the tube, to avoid any absorption of atmospheric moisture. 
The acid to be examined is placed in a wide-mouthed stoppered 
bottle, and cooled down to the temperature of the surrounding air ; 
after which the cotton is dropped loosely into it, and air bubbles, 
if present, are removed. At the expiration of twenty-four hours 
the pyroxyline is taken out of the acid, and washed upon a filter 
with distilled water until the washings cease to redden litmus 
paper; it is then dried, not by hot air as before, but in vacuo over 
sulphuric acid. The exact increase of weight having been ascer- 
tained by a delicate balance, there remains still one precaution to 
be taken. The acid may have acted slightly upon the fibre, and 
caused a loss from solution; therefore the pyroxyline must be 
brought back again to the condition of common cotton, and it must 
be noted whether the weight corresponds to the original weight. 
This operation is performed by digesting the pyroxyline for a short 
time in an alcobolic solution of sulphide of potassium, which re- 
moves the whole of the peroxide of nitrogen in the form of nitrite 
of potash, and leaves the fibre of the cotton in its original state. 

The numbers obtained by Mr. Hadow, calculated as 100, were as 
follow :— 

In mixture No. 1, 100 grains of cotton became 169:2 grains. 
a No. 5, 100 ,, yi % 159 grains, 

The pyroxyline from No. 1 was insoluble in glacial acetic acid, 
whilst that from No. 5, on the other hand, was easily soluble in the 
same reagent. Mr. Hadow therefore in his report stated it as his 
opinion that the mixtures were not of the same strength, but that 
No. 1 produced the compound which he terms compound B, stand- 
ing next to gun-cotton, whilst No. 5 produced compound C, two 
steps removed from gun-cotton. 

It thus appeared that a discrepancy existed between our own 
results and those of Mr. Hadow, for in the former the products 
were all soluble in glacial acetic acid. The gain in weight had also 
been different in the previous experiments, viz., about sixty per 
cent. in the case of No. i, instead of sixty-nine per cent. 
This discrepancy, however, had been foreseen. Knowing that 
the cottons were to be left in the cold mixtures twenty-four hours 
instead of one hour, we had stated to Mr. Hadow, before he com- 
menced his analysis, that probably he would obtain a higher sub- 
stitution compound in the mixture No. 1 than in the mixture No. 5. 

That the pyroxyline ordinarily made by the formula No. 1, which 
the Collodion Committee examined, is not the high compound nearly 
approaching to gun-cotton is certain; for, in testing it on many 
occasions, it has always been found soluble in glacial acetic acid, and 
also in boiling alcohol of 805. The quantity of water also which is 
contained in the acid mixture No. 1 forbids the supposition of the 
highest compound being formed, for this water may be very mate- 
tially reduced without rendering the pyroxyline insoluble in ether 
and alcohol. The mode in which the pyroxyline burns is another 
proof of the correctness of the above assertion, since we find that 
the pyroxyline from mixture No. 1 burns comparatively slowly, and 
is not at all explosive. 

It may therefore be concluded beyond doubt that this first mix- 
ture, when employed in the ordinary manner, yields a rather low 
substitution body ; and it remains to be explained how it happened 
that a higher compound, not acted upon by glacial acetic acid, could 
be prepared from it. 

On taking fifty grains of dry cotton and immersing it at 60° F. 
in mixture No. 1 for a period of ten minutes, it was found to 
increase to seventy-five grains, but the product was very imper- 
fectly acted upon by ether and alcohol, leaving behind fibres of 
unchanged cotton. A second portion of fifty grains, immersed for 
an hour, weighed afterwards eighty grains, and was dissolved by 
the ethereal mixture, with the exception of a few floating fibres: 
this pyroxyline liquified to a gummy mass under the action of 
acetic acid. In Mr. Hadow’s experiment, after twenty-four hours’ 
immersion, fifty grains became nearly eighty-five grains, and the 
product dissolved absolutely in ether and alcohol, but was unaf- 
fected by acetic acid. The foregoing facts seem to confirm the 
idea previously entertained, that when nitric acid is brought to 
bear upon cotton it acts by successive stages, forming, first the 
xyloidine, then the compound next above it, afterwards one still 
higher, until a point isreached beyond which the dilution of the 
acid forbids a further rise. 


It will, perhaps, occur to the reader that if the observation above 
made be true it must apply to any mixture of nitrosulphuric acid, and 
therefore if twenty-four hours’ immersion gave a higher compound 
than one hour’s immersion in the case of mixture No. 1, it ought 
likewise to have produced a higher compound in the case of No. 5. 
On consideration, however, this argument does not appear to be 
sound ; for, on comparing the two mixtures, we see that the propor- 
tion of nitric acid constitutes scarcely more than one-fifth of 
1e whole bulk of the mixture No. 1, whereas in the case of No. 5 
three-fourths of the liquid consist of nitrie acid. Now, in the 
ordinary way of preparing pyroxyline the cotton imbibes the 
liquid like a sponge, and that portion of the nitric acid which 
comes in contact with the fibre acts upon it and converts it into 
pyroxyline. The great bulk of the liquid, however, scarcely touches 
the cotton, unless it be left a long time in the acid and be well 
irred about with a rod. The consequence of this imperfect dif- 
fusion must be that a short immersion cannot afford a true criterion 
of the actual strength of the mixture when the proportion of nitric 
acid is reduced below a certain point, and a weaker substitution 
compound than theory would indicate is produced in such a 
mixture, simply because the nitric acid, being small in quantity, 
is exhausted at the point where it touches the fibre. Hence we find 
practically in working by the formula now under discussion that 
it is difficult to obtain a product entirely soluble in ether and 
alcohol; and if we reduce the time of immersion from ten minutes 
to five minutes the amount of undissolved matter becomes greater. 
With a mixture containing equal bulks of sulphuric acid and nitric 
acid the pyroxyline is soluble in ether and alcohol without leaving 
any sediment, even when the amount of water in the acids is 
carried far enough to produce a partially opaque film of xyloidine. 

We are still of opinion that the table of acids before given is 
correct in all cases when the pyroxyline is made by a short immer- 
sion; but the experiments of Mr. Hadow, taken in conjunction with 
our own, appear to show that two different substitution bodies may 
be made in the same acid by varying the time of immersion. 


——— 


ON THE PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE NITRATE BATH. 
By N. Gorpon. 
PREPARE with fused nitrate of silver, in preference to crystallised, 
as it gives better density than the other. Saturate with iodide of 
silver. 

In travelling the bath occasionally becomes acid, in which case 
it is a good plan to have ready collodion iodised with magnesium : 
use this in preference to neutralising the bath with carbonate of 
soda, as it would then require filtering. By the course I recom- 
mend you avoid this waste of time, as with a bath holding a 
large quantity it is impossible to draw it off, and filter, without 
carrying with you a large bottle, syphon, &c., for this purpose. 

It is of course the best plan to get the proper density for print- 
ing, if possible; but I find that, in so doing, the details are often so 
overloaded with silver that the negative takes a very long time to 
print, and the proper contrast between the lights and shadows is 
lost. My plan is, after I see all the details of the picture are well 
out, to run the developer once over the negative again, then wash 
and fix, 

When I require to print from a negative without the proper 
density, I put it against a window, leaning it on the edge of the 
sash, and taking a piece of thin blotting paper, I draw a line with 
a pencil over the outline of the picture, cut it ont, then put the 
negative into the pressure frame, and the paper with the sky out- 
line over the outside glass of the pressure frame. By this means you 
get clean skies, without any touching or painting the negative 
itself. 

As an iron developer, I use the saccharo-sulphate : it developes 
more evenly than protosulphate, and, from the organic matter 
contained, gives greater density ; itcan also be kept longer on the 
plate, as the nitrate of silver is decomposed by it much less rapidly 
than with the protosulphate. As to paper, about which so many 
complaints are made, 1 recommend a trial of Mr. Hughes's, of 
Oxford Street. 
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ON THE ENLARGEMENT OF NEGATIVES. 
By M. Brerrscu. 
In the enlargement of the negative (for which I am indebted to the 
kindness of M. Ferrier) I have been limited neither by the want 
of sharpness in the image nor by the fear of fringes of diffraction, 
but solely by the dimensions of the glass and by the distance at 
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my disposal. In the same manner as with my microscopical 
proofs, { have made use of parallel rays of light, and the ap- 
paratus the construction of which I explained at one of our former 
meetings. 

Experience taught me long ago that, with the proper conditions 
of light which I adopt, the enlargement has no other limits than 
the appearance of the molecular arrangement of the substance used 
for the support of the small negative. When the light is quite 
parallel there is, consequently, no possibility of any refraction by 
the glass supporting the negative,—we only begin to see the struc- 
ture of the film on an amplification of 2500 superficial dimensions 
for collodion, and 6400 dimensions for albumen. 

In order to obtain the sharp appearance which is to be discerned 
in this proof, it is necessary to act in the shortest possible time 
(the one before us was only exposed a quarter of a second). This is 
required on account of the shaking occasioned by the traffic in the 
streets, and particularly on account of the progression of the sun. 
On the least advance of the latter, the axis of the rays ceases to be 
perpendicular on the posterior face of the negative, refraction is 
perceived, and the image on the screen displaced. It is on this 
account that I have always protested against the mode of illumi- 
nating at present in use; for, even without the movement of the sun, 
it causes unequal refractions from the centre to the circumference, 
and has, consequently, the effect of spoiling the image by pro- 
ducing multitudinous outlines of the object. 

I beg to add that, even with the most favourable circumstances 
of which we can avail ourselves, it will be impossible, with gub- 
stances of little sensibility, to obtain a sharp proof without the use 
of a heliostat, which exactly maintains the rays in the axis of the 
optical system. 

If the proofs presented by M. Delessert (although possessing 
powerful artistic effect) are not quite sharp, it is neither to the imper- 
fection of the negative nor to the aberration of the lens, and still less 
to the artist’s want of precaution, that this fault must be attributed, 
but to the length of the time of exposure, and to the incomplete 
construction of the apparatus of which our clever colleague has 
made use. 

In employing paper, prepared with chloride of silver (which at 
the end of twenty minutes is not sufficiently affected), it will be 
absolutely necessary to make use of the heliostat. A cross of platina 
wires fixed at the principal foeus of the lens, and kept, during the 
time of exposure, in constant superposition on a similar cross placed 
at the summit of the outer cone, will answer the purpose; but 
this requires great patience on the part of the operator, and a per- 
fect precision in all his movements. 

Damp negative paper, such as is prepared at the present day, 
possesses sufficient rapidity for giving excellent proofs, and, by 
gold toning, will produce very harmonious shades. 

People are greatly mistaken if they think that the enlargement 
of photographic negatives is but simple play-work, or a curious 
experiment of the laboratory. On the contrary, it merits the 
serious attention of the Society; for, according to my opinion, it 
will powerfully affect the future of our art, and is destined to greatly 
extend its practice, as well as to render certain very remarkable 
results. 

If, by applying the processes of enlargement to the study of 
natural history with the microscope, I have been enabled to repro- 
duce, with considerable dimensions, invisible beings, the infinite 
details of which would dishearten the most clever engraver —if 
they have further enabled me to solve some questions of physiology 
greatly interesting to science, I have not the least doubt that, 
when transferred to the domain of art, they will become of great 
assistance and very useful. 

Thave already addressed you on this subject several times, and 
have likewise opposed certain errors: my reason for doing so is, 
that, having had ten years’ experience, I am enabled to trace a safer 
road to beginners than they have hitherto found. 

Let us therefore communicate our discoveries and ideas to each 
other, and we shall not fail to cause the Science of Photography, 
so useful to every art, to be more generally applied. 

The stereoscopic proofs, which one of our colleagues, M. Ferrier, 
has brought to so high a degree of perfection, have naturally sug- 
gested the idea of enlarging them, whilst, at the same time, we 
preserve their great sharpness. 

In carefully studying the effects of the instrument which pro- 
duces their relief, I have acquired the conviction that the theory of 
Sir David Brewster, although the only one that is admissible, does 
not give sufficient reasons for this phenomenon. I therefore beg 
leave to complete it by a remark which, moreover, greatly con- 
cerns the question of enlargement. 


affected by the light of the foreground than by that of the more 
distant parts. But, in my opinion, they are wrong; for the re- 
motest part of the landscape sending even to our eye a greater 
amount of light than the foreground, the glass reproduces only 
the same scale of the luminous intensities which exists in nature, 
and can therefore not be made responsible for this want of har- 
mony. zi ; 

Others have pretended that the great sharpness of the horizon 
makes us bad judges of depth, when drawing conclusions as to 
distance ; but far-sighted persons see the background of a land- 
scape as clearly as the camera can produce it, and this is in no way 
injurious to the idea of distance. The reason for this want of 
harmony must therefore be sought elsewhere. You must have 
remarked that the larger the proofs are the greater is the de- 
fect in the perspective. Well, the chemical processes being the 
same for the large proofs as for small ones, it is to the optical 
arrangements that this fault must be attributed. We may remark 
that the more extended a proof is the more it will fall short in the 
foreground on account of the exigencies of the optical laws. Con- 
sequently, the sensation of extension is determined for us by the 
dimensions, the details, and the sharpness of the foreground. 
Isolated from it we can form no idea of distance. ; 

The lenses which produce images of seventeen inches in dia- 
meter have a focus of at least thirty-nine inches, so that for them 
infinity, that is to say, the limit of sharpness most attainable, can 
hardly commence at a less distance than four or five hundred yards. 
All that is nearer is not strictly in focus, and must almost be entirely 
suppressed in the proof. Our distinct view, on the contrary, be- 
ginning at a very small distance from our eye, you will easily 
understand why there can be no comparison between a landscape as 
rendered by the camera and the same as we see it in nature. It is this 
variance which produces the deficient perspective in photographs. 
When we distinctly perceive objects which are near us, and which 
stand in the foreground, we can appreciate their real dimensions; 
and it is only by comparing their dimensions with that of similar 
or analogous objects, standing in different planes and continually 
decreasing in size, that we obtain the sensation of depth. This is 
so true that artists, painting panoramas, will never fail to place 
some living object on the canvas before the eyes of the spectator, 
in order that he may feel and understand distance, by instinctively 
comparing the dimensions of the real object with those of the 
objects painted. i 

For example: the angle of vision subtended by a house which, at a 
distance of about 300 yards, stands in the foreground, and the angle 
which embraces a house which we may suppose to be nearly similar 
in size, but which is situated near the horizon, are not sufficiently dif- 
ferent to give us a clear idea of depth. The comparison of our best 
process with a Canaletti, for instance, will be quite sufficient to prove 
the truth of my statement. You will see, without the necessity of 
any further remarks, that the marvellous effect of the stereoscope 
is partly due to the more natural proportion existing between the 
fore and the background of the proofs, a proportion preserved in 
the amplification which the instrument causes them to undergo; 
and you will perceive of what an immense advantage it will be 
if for landscapes we make use of lenses the distinct view of which, 
if I may be allowed to make use of the expression, commences 
very near to our eye, that is to say, with lenses of short focus. You 
will likewise understand why I say that the effect of the stereoscope 
is not wholly due to the somewhat different angles under which 
we perceive the two images, but also to the relatively nearer 
situation of the foreground, which, when these images are a little 
enlarged, will produce in our eyes the same sensation as that 
which they receive from nature itself. In order to heighten the 
artistic effect and the appearance of truth, it will therefore be 
necessary to take our negatives with lenses of short focus, and 
afterwards enlarge them considerably. The greater the difference 
in size between the negative and the proof, the more we shall per- 
ceive the aérial perspective. With a view to solving this inter- 
esting problem for as many people as possible, I am at present 
constructing a camera for the use of travellers, which I will 
exhibit at our next meeting. : 

Not wishing to take up your time unnecessarily, I will only state, 
on the present occasion, that this camera, being regulated by micro- 
metrical arrangements, will, in the hands of the operator, be like a 
veritable eye, the distinct view of which begins at the distance 
of a few yards; that the size of it will be about three inches; 
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that it will produce images mathematically, in the focus for all 
planes on asurface of two and one-third inches square; and that to 
make use of it it will not be necessary to possess much know- 
ledge either of optics or of photography. Painters and tour- 
ists will thus be enabled to bring back from their travels any object 
from which they can retire a few steps only, and this without being 
encumbered by any luggage, without soiling their fingers with our 
materials, nay, even without looking into the little chamber. 


pa ee 
THE SOLAR HCLIPSE. 


[T= interest attaching to the total eclipse of the sun on the 18th 
ult. is still undiminished; and therefore no apology is needed 
for presenting to our readers, én extenso, the following lengthy but 
important letter, written to The Times, by Mr. E. J. Lowe, the 
eminent astronomer, one of the scientific gentlemen who accom- 
panied the Astronomer Royal to Spain.—Eb.] 


Srr,—A total eclipse of the sun is a phenomenon which attracts universal attention, 
and being of rare occurrence, and more especially so in any particular spot, when such 
an eclipse does take place an excitement is caused so great that it takes precedence in 
the minds of men over everything else, for that day at least. It will therefore, doubtless, 
interest your readers to hear something regarding the great eclipse of the 18th of July 

Before describing this particular eclipse, allow me to say a few words on eclipses in 
general. In the present age, unlike olden times (when a superstitious dread filled the 
minds of men on such occasions), we all know more or less about eclipses ; we have 
learnt that a solar eclipse is nothing more nor less than the body of the moon passing 
between us and the sun, and that a lunar eclipse is caused by the earth passing between 
the sun and the moon, and thus preventing the sun shining upon it, or, in other words, 
the earth casts a shadow upon the moon, and this shadow is the darkness which we see 
upon the moon in a lunar eclipse. Perhaps, however, it is not universally known that 
the same eclipses recur every 18 years and ten and a half days. These eclipses will differ 
in magnitude, and they will occur more or less irregularly. Seventy eclipses usually 
take place during the 18 years, those of the sun being 41, and those of the moon 29. 
Reading this in an astronomical work, the public naturally conclude that solar eclipses 
are common ; but on account of the moon’s body being smaller than that of the sun, her 
shadow is a cone, tapering to a point, and as the distance between the earth and moon 
slightly varies, it happens that this point of the moon’s conical shadow sometimes does, 
and sometimes does not, reach the earth, and when it does its dimensions are incon- 
siderable. Consequently, a total eclipse is a rare phenomenon, and, further, being 
limited in extent, it is even more rare at any one locality. The immortal Halley, in 


describing the total eclipse of the sun in London of the 3rd of May, 1715, remarked that 


2 partial lunar eclipse, 1842, July 21, and 1860, August 1; an annular solar eclipse, 
1842, December 31, and 1861, January 10. 

The period of totality of a solar eclipse can never exceed 7m. 58s. under the equator, 
and not above 6m. in this island, so that even when we are fortunate enough to witness 
a total eclipse of the sun, its duration is necessarily very short, and consequently phe- 
nomena of a wonderful character are so crowded together that before there is time to 
make a proper record daylight has returned, and shut out these singular appearances. 
Indeed, the sights to be seen during these brief minutes are of so imposing a nature that 
it is only the steady astronomer who can look and record what he sees, for on no oceasion 
is the motto of the Royal Astronomical Society (“ Quidquid nitit notandum”) more 
difficult to be obeyed than during a total solar eclipse. 

Returning to the present eclipse, the line of totality enters North America from the 
Pacific Ocean at Astoria, in Oregon, passes across North America to Cape Chudleigh, in 
Labrador, and across the North Atlantic Ocean (the line lying to the south of Greenland), 
enters Spain about Gijon, Santander, and Bilbao, crosses Reynosa, Arnedo, Calatayud, 

aroca, Montalvan, Morella, and Oropesa, enters the Mediterranean, crosses the Island 
of Ivica, and grazes the south edge of Majorca, passes into Algeria, and ends near the 
Red Sea. The breadth of the line of totality is great ; the southern limit in Spai 
tends considerably beyond Oviedo and Valencia, while the northern limit extends be- 
yond Tortosa and nearly reaches Pampeluna. 

Previous to describing the expedition and the observations made in Spain, it will be 
necessary to say a few words regarding the instruments. My own department was 
meteorology, and the making of the whole of the instruments was intrusted to the care 
of Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, opticians, Hatton Garden; and I must add that my 
confidence with regard to the skill of this well-known firm was not misplaced. These 
instruments consist of a standard barometer, patent maximum and minimum they- 
mometers placed at one, two, three, and four feet above the ground, both in sunshine 
and shade, self-registering maximum and minimum wet and dry bulb thermometers, 
vacuuin thermometers, thermometers made expressly for plunging various depths into 
the ground, and a series of blackened bulb thermometers ; a Robinson's anemometer, 
to show the velocity in miles of the movement of the air, and a Lowe's ozone box — the 
wind vane being a light silk flag. These instruments were read off, as previously 
arranged, every five minutes, from twelve o’clock till five o'clock, by myself and the 
Rey. W. R. Almond, F.R.A.S., and Mr. Samuel Morley, my assistants, accurate time 
being kept by a most excellent duplex watch, made by Mr. J. Bennett, of Cheapside — 
a maker whose watches I have used with satisfaction for some years. The thermometers 
were placed on a Lawson thermometer stand, made portable for this expedition. For 
photographic observations, salted papers (sensitised before leaying England) were con- 
veyed in the patent preservative case of M. Marion, of Regent Street, and were exposed 
constantly during the progress of the eciipse. Besides these, the variously-prepared dry 
plates (i. ¢., collodio-albumen, metagelatine, Fothergill’s, and those of the Birmingham 
Dry Plate Company) were taken out for exposure in the stereoscopic camera known as 
Dancer's patent. These dry plates will be interesting in more ways than one, as they 
will be the means of recording pictorially the place of observation and places of interest 
passed over by the present expedition. 

It will be necessary to add that the observers were distributed in various directions. 
A large portion which landed at Bilbao, including the Astronomer Royal, have not as yet 
been heard of since the eclipse. Those observers who landed at Santander took up posi- 
tions—some at Santander, others at Alar del Rey ; Mr. Lassell at Aguilar de Campo ; 
the Swedish astronomers at Escudo Pass; Professor Swann, Mr, Ellis, and myself, at 
Fuente del Mar ; Mr. Heath at Pena Castilla; Mr. J. Mould at Los Corrales; and a staff 
of observers, under Captain Seccombe, opposite the anchorage of the Himalaya. At 
Fuente del Mar, the beginning of the eclipse was well seen. Exactly one minute before 
totality clouds hid the sun, and the celestial phenomena were lost; but, owing to large 
spaces of clear sky, the terrestrial phenomena were grandly visible, and our whole 
attention was riveted upon them. Fortunately, a mile from here the observers at the 
Himalaya had a fine view of totality, stars became visible, together with the red promi- 
nences and corona. 


The following is a record of the readings of the different instruments, and, as they are 
taken from above 4000 observations, made by myself and assistants during five hours, 
they must prove of great value. Commencing with underground temperature, a 
thermometer placed 6 inches below the surface of the ground ranged between 67:9 deg. 
and 70:7 deg.—7.e., 2°8 deg. ; at this depth the eclipse was not sensibly felt, whereas 
other thermometers, placed 4 inches, 2 inches, 1 inch, and half an inch below the sur- 
face, all exhibited in a very marked manner the effect of the eclipse. On the grass the 
temperature fell to 64 deg. at 3h. 5m.; at half-an-inch below tbe surface to 69 deg. at 
8h. 15m. ; at 1 inch deep to 69°5 deg. at 3h. 15m, ; at 2inches to 71 deg. at 8h. 55m. ; and 
at 4 inches to 70°7 deg. at 4h. 30m. p.m. 

The temperature on grass was 77°5 deg. at noon, rising to 91:7 at lh. 50m., and then 
falling till 3h. 5m., and again rising to 85 deg. at 4h. 10m., giving a range of 27:7 deg. 
At half an inch below the surface of the ground the temperature rose till lh. 55m. p.m., 
when it was 78.5 deg., and then gradually fell to 69 deg. at 3h. 15m., rising again to 
74:7 deg. at 4h. 30m. p.m., the range being 9:5 deg. At 1 inch below the surface, the 
temperature rose till 1h. 55m. to 76-2 deg., fell till 3h. 25m. to 69-5 deg., and rose till 
4h. 55m. to 74’7 deg., the range being 6:7 deg. ; at 2 inches below the surface the tem- 
perature rose till 2h. 5m.—viz., to 74°4 deg., then fell till Sh, 55m. to 71:0 deg.; and 
afterwards rose till 4h. 55m. to 73:7 deg., the range being 3°4 deg., and at 4 inches below 
the surface the temperature rose till 2h, 50m. to 73 deg., then fell till 4h. 30m, to 70:7 
deg., and again rose till 6 p.m. to 73°2 deg., the range being 2°5 deg. 

The greatest cold on the ground occurred between 8h. and 3h. 5m. p.m.; ditto, half- 
inch below surface, 3h. 10m. and 8h, 15m. p.m.; ditto, 1 inch, 8h. 20m. and 8h. 25m, 
p.m. ; ditto, 2 inches, 3h. 50m, and 3h. 55m. p.m. ; ditto, 4 inches, 4h. 25m. and 4h. 30m. 
p.m. 


Commence} Middie End Range 

Temperature. ment of of of during 

Eclipse, | Eclipse. Eclipse. | Eclipse. 
| Deg. 
Of a blackened ball on grass . 38-5 
Of a blackened ball in yacuo, | 65:0 
In sunshine at 2 feet... 11-9 
In sunshine at 2 feet, wet bulb . : 10-2 
Difference between dry and wet bulb at 2 feet.. 16 
In shade at 4 feet .... 3 63 
In shade at 4 feet, wet bulb. 38 
In shade at 3 feet 65 
In shade at 2 feet . cD 

5. 


Inshade at 1 foot . 


The barometer rose from 1h, 40m. till 2h. 10m. 0:002 inch, then fell tell 3h. 5m. 0-017 
inch, and rose till end of eclipse 0:009 inch. Re z ‘ 

Intensity of photographic light from salted papers conveyed sensitised in Marion’s dark 
box, exposed for 10 seconds (with a scale of 0 to 5 deg.), at the commencement of the 
eclipse, 44 deg., becoming 4 deg. at 2h. 5m., 3 deg. at 2h. 15m., 2 deg. at 2h. 25m., 1 deg. 
at 2h. 40m., 02 deg. at 2h. 50m., 1 deg. at 2h. 55m. (clear about sun), 0} deg. at 3h., 1 
deg. at 8h. 5m., 2 deg. at 3h, 25m., 2} deg. at 3h. 40m., 3 deg. at 3h. 50m., and 4 deg. at ah. 
During totality a paper osed for one minute gave 0} deg. s A 

The wind was N.W. and N.N.W. till 4h. 20m., then W.S.W., becoming S.W, at 4h. 25m., 
and §. at 4h. 45m. The wind was brisk at the commencement of the eclipse, quite a 
calm during totality, and a gentle breeze afterwards. The distant prospect was very 
clear, except during totality, when the mountains disappeared and only near objects 
were visible, 2 

The clouds, which were chiefly cumuli, diminished in amount till Ih. 50m., when only 
four-tenths of the sky was overcast, then increased till 2h. 35m., with much cloud till 
3h. 55m., then again diminished to six-tenths at the termination of the eclipse, the range 
being 5:5 tenths of the whole sky. Towards totality some of the cumuli became scud, 
which lasted from 2h. 5m, till 3h, 10m., giving the strongest impression that the change 
was due to the eclipse. 7 y 

The morning was fine, and from 12h. 45m. p.m. sunshine ; at Lh. 25m. much open 
sky about the zenith, 2h. 15m. a blackness about W. horizon, and slightly so in N. and 
S., at 2h. 30m, the hills dark, and the blue sky in N. and E. very pale in colour; 2h. 
35m., hills dark, with a blue haze among the more distant mountains ; 2h. 40m., horizon 
due W. pink ; 2h, 45m., clear sky in N., pink; 2h m., splendid pink on W. horizon, 
warm purple on summits of mountains in §., clear sky ; in N. deep lilac, and in E. very 
pale blue ; 2h. 57m., rapid change, the clear sky in N. deep marine blue with a red tint. 

Before totality commenced the colours in the sky and on the hills were magnificent be- 
yond all description ; the clear sky in N. assumed a deep indigo colour, while in W. the 
horizon was pitch-black (like night). In the E. the clear sky was very pale blue, with 
orange and red like sunrise, and the hills in $. were very red; on the shadow sweeping 
across, the deep blue in N. changed like magic to pale sunrise tints of orange and red, 
while the sunrise appearance in H. had changed to indigo. The colours increased in 
prilliancy near the horizon, overhead the sky was leaden. Some white houses at a littlo 
distance were brought nearer, and assumed a warm yellow tint; the dark y 
great ; thermometers could not be read. The countenances of men were of a livid pink. 
The Spaniards lay down, and their children screamed with fear ; fowls hastened to roost, 
ducks clustered together, pigeons dashed against the sides of the houses, flowers closed 
(Hibiscus Africanus as early as 2h. 5m.); at 2h. 52m, cocks began to crow (ceasing at 
2h. 57m., and recommencing at 3h. 5m.). As darkness came on many butterflies which 
were seen about flew as if drunk, and at last disappeared ; the air became very humid, 
so much so that the grass felt to one of the observers as if recently rained upon. So 
many facts have been noticed and recorded, that it is impossible to do more than give a 
brief statement of the leadingfeatures. At 5h, 55m. amock sun was formed 22 deg. below 
the true sun, haying the ordinary cireular form. From the summit of Pena Castilla, 
overlooking the Bay of Biscay, Mr. Heath noticed the magnificence of the colouring of 
the sky reflected in the sea, while the water near us was of a deep leaden hue, owing to 
clouds overhead. a . 

I am indebted to Mr. Thompson, master of Her Majesty’s ship Himalaya, for the fol- 
lowing telescopic observations : ae 

Totality commenced at 2h. 52m. 55s., when prominences were visible, one on the west 
and two on the east, of a bright lurid lake colour, followed by the corona shooting out on 
the east of the sun in two forked tongues. The colour of the corona was white darting 
outwards. Towards the end of totality another prominence was noticed on the west side 
of the sun, of the same colour as those first seen ; and below this a most beautiful col- 
lection, as of golden beads closely strung together, shone out, extending to the Jowest 
part of the western limit of the sun. ‘The stars numbered 7 and 8 in Mr, Hind’s map 
were distinctly visible in the telescope. The cusps of the sun were rounded before and 
after totality, and the prominences were lurid and well defined. A very considerable 
yariation of the compass took place during the eclipse. 3 

Lieutenant N. C. Barton, of the same ship, has kindly communicated a few of the notes 
made by him during the eclipse Venus appeared skining very brightly in the midst of 
the totality at 2h. 59m, 56s. Pollux also was seen at 3h. Om. 24s,, but was only in sight 
four or five seconds, in consequence of a cloud overcasting it. Three red protuberances 
showed during totality to the left of the sun, the upper one being very bright. Some 
beads were also observed, of a light, shining character — very like a diamond necklace 
worn by a negro belle. 

At Los Corrales, Mr. J. Mould remarked that the blue sky over Santander appeared a 
yery dark indigo, afterwards changing to a deep amber, and was most beautiful ; that 
his fowls began to march ‘‘a cama,”’ but, light coming on, they returned to their usual 
occupation. The temperature in sun ranged on the grass between 109 deg. and 62 deg 
Befure totality the sky became overcast 

Before I conclude this letter, written from an arbour in the pleasant grounds of Mr. J. 
P. Sewell, managing representative of Mr. Mould, overlooking Santander harbour, where 
rides the magnificent Himalaya, it becomes me, in the name of the party to which I am 
attached, to return our most grateful thanks, not only to Mr. Sewell for his generous 
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lity, extending oyer a whole fortnight, and for the facilities which, from his high 
s been ab’e to afford us in the pursuit of our aims, but also to Lieutenant 
h Vice-Cousul, to the authorities of the port, and to the inhabitants, 
5 dus with a cordiality and urbanity which has been highly gratifying 
It may be recorded, as perhaps aluable hint to the manag: of our own companies, 
that, immediately on our w 1. free passes were seit by the railway directors, not only 
to the astronomers, bit to all the officers of the ship, enabling us and them to travel 
wherever we liked upon the Ferro-Carril de Isabel IL. between Santander and Alar, with 
this liberal endorsement, ‘Durante su permanencia en Espana,’ a boon of which I 
necd scarcely say we haye taken every advantage. To all the staff on the line our thanks 
are due for the unbounded trouve which they have taken in furthering our endeavours 
to fix upon eligible sites for observation, and in facilitating our general arrangements. 
Thaye the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
E, J. LOWE. 


Fuente del Mar, near Santander, North Spain, July 19. 


MESSRS. SPILLER AND CROOKES’ EXPERIMENTS. 


Messrs. SprnupR and Crookes having determined to co-operate 
in obtaining photographs of the different phases of the solar 
eclipse, commenced their arrangements in the grounds of the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich,’at an early hour on the morning 
of Wednesday, the 18th ult. The apparatus employed was the 
small equatorial belonging to the Military Repository, which 
has an object glass of four inches diameter, having a focus 
of six feet, and was mounted on a stand with screw adjust- 
ments for altitude and azimuth; the eye-piece was removed 
and a quarter-plate camera attached to its tube. After various 
trials, it was found necessary to reduce the aperture, by means 
of card diaphragms, to one-fourth part of an inch, and to give 
exposures of only reso part of a second before perfect pictures 
could be obtained. That no delay might arise in the operations, 
all the apparatus, baths, &c., were arranged in duplicate, in a 
manipulating room, well lighted by means of yellow glass win- 
dows. Mr. Spiller gave his attention to the adjustment of the 
camera and frame; Mr. Crookes to the exposure of the plate. At 
the moment of first contact, the phenomenon was obscured by a 
passing cloud; but in afew minutes it was revealed to view, with 
decided evidences of the eclipse having commenced, and from this 
point to its termination plates were exposed about every five 
minutes. One of the most successful of this series was obtained at 
2h. 48m., that being the moment of greatest obscuration, and repre- 
sents the sun as a sharp crescent, the edge presenting a marked 
contrast with the serrated mountainous edge of the moon then 
creeping over its surface. About this period these gentlemen 
noticed a curious phenomenon. Spots of sunshine, falling through 
the foliage, usually present a circular form in the shade beneath, 
being in fact minute images of the sun; but they observed that 
the ground beneath some trees near them was studded with small 
crescent-shaped images of the eclipsed luminary, and surrounding 
objects were illuminated with an unearthly, ghastly yellow gleam, 
quite of an unusual character. 
per enl ee Cee eee 


OUR EYE-WITNESS AT OXFORD. 


As we have been called upon to fix our ideas of the British Asso- 
ciation Meeting at Oxford, from a photographic point of view, we 
suppose it is incumbent upon us to try to fulfil that task; though 
we must confess that their development has not come out at all 
strongly; and, as we are sure that we focussed correctly, and ex- 
posed no less than the entire time of the meeting, we must lay the 
fault upon the absence of actinic influence in the matter before the 
meeting—which, considering the locale, seems strange. 

We wish we had been in a position to do justice to the embarras 
de richesse which here presents itself to a photographer in search of 
a subject. He may gratify his taste whether his aspirations lead 
him in an architectural, archeological, antiquarian, sylvan, or do- 
mestic direction. He may fill his plate-box with Guy Faux lan- 
thorns, prescriptions by Old Radcliffe, autographs of Calvin, Luther, 
or the skeleton of the great tunny fish sent to Dr. Ackland from 
Madeira, and which stands so conspicuously in the great quad. of 
the Museum, a natural prototype of the skeleton glass cases around 
it. The weather was not very propitious during the early part of 
the meeting, or we know not how many of these subjects we might 
have taken off; as it is, we have secured, with Dr. Norris’s aid, only 
a few views of the interior of the Museum—that fairy-like structure 
which was deservedly the cynosure of all its visitants. We spent 
three or four pleasant evenings there; and you, too, Mr. Editor, 
will not cavil at our appreciation of the rich treat afforded us by 
the inspection of some two hundred and fifty microscopes, with the 
varied objects on their stages. These were not so rare as rich; but 
it is an interesting sight to watch an assembly of this kind intent 
upon such an amusement. Young and old, thoughtless and grave, 
dignitaries aud humble, all bend alike to the magic glass which re- 
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veals so much of the inner world inand around about us; and even the 
poor frog, whose circulation is exhibited to the pleasure of hun- 
dreds, but to its own pain, becomes quite a curiosity for the nonce. 
But we prefer Messrs. Smith, Beck, and Beck’s preparations, or Mr. 
Thomas’s instruments, under which are shown the circulation in 
plants, also various rotiferw volvoces, &c. A binocular microscope 
attracted our attention also, and most of all, some decomposed glass, 
from Nineveh, &c., exhibiting all the colours usually displayed by 
polarised light. This was shown by Sir David Brewster, a veteran 
whom we were delighted to meet once more, apparently in vigorous 
health;—long may he live to enjoy the honours of a hale old age! 
Then there were photographs by Hill, of Cornmarket Street, Ox- 
ford, of various portions of the interior of the building, principally 
capitals and spandrils. If Mr. Hill could be induced to publish these 
at a cheap rate, we should commend them to every mason who 
desires to raise himself above the level of his craft, and emulate the 
rothers O’Shea, whose hands have been so active in this really 
beautiful building. Then there were Mr. Fenton’s (we beg his 
pardon, Captain Menton’s) views of the exterior of the building ; and 
we heard stories of his travelling apparatus, and of his horse, whose 
immoyability must be a special development adapted to the pho- 
ographic propensities of his master. Professor Hochstetter ex- 
hibited some photographs from New Zealand, the names of which we 
cannot recall to mind at all—chiefly scenery of a not very interesting 
character, and but indifferent specimens of photography. When 
we have referred to the electrical experiments by Mr. Ladd, we 
have exhausted all that need be said of the sotreés of this meeting, 
which were brilliant in point of place and company, but rather de- 
ficient in regard to scientific attractions. 

We attended Professor Walker’s Discourse on the Sun, a paper 
which, of course, opens upon an immense field of controversy ; but 
we gathered from it that, as far as doctors are agreed on the sub- 
ject, there is a long extended future for photographers, and that 
solar influences will continue to abound with sustained if not 
increasing actinic power. 

Captain Osborn’s attractive lecture on Arctic Discovery, and the 
recital of the Franklin Prize Poem, and the Conferring of the Degrees, 
did not reveal any photographic mysteries to us, but we rejoiced 
to assist at the ceremony which dignified the three literatt whose 
names are household words —Wrottesley, De La Rive, Sedgwick, 
form a triumvirate of savants long to be held in honourable remem- 
brance. Of course we wandered over the courts and quads. of the 
University, seeing (with regret that we could not take all of them 
home with us) many characteristic bits extremely worthy as objects 
for the camera :—the beautiful gates of St. Mary’s—the fine entrance 
to the Hall at Oriel—the Statue in Brazennose Quad.—the Cathe- 
dral—the Tower and Bridge at Magdalen—the magnificent avenue 
at Christ Church — the University Boat Club Barge, &c., being 
among these. 

Then we followed the Oxford City Rifles to their drill-ground. 
We wonder if it has occurred to any one to test invisibility by the 
effect produced by a body of men in the camera: it would be the 
experimentum crucis in this direction. We never yet saw any Volun- 
teers whose dress came up to our idea of indistinctness ; certainly 
the Oxonians have not attained this. ‘The members of their band 
exhibit the extremes of conspicuosity, with their scarlet peg tops 
and plumes; but then bands would not be permitted on the field. 

We must not omit to mention that we included a trip to Banbury 
in our photographic ramble. The good people of Caketown have, in 
their desire to keep up the remembrance of the good old times, 
erected a cross, to which the Oddfellows made a pilgrimage on the 
8rd of July, and the Lady with “rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes ” was also duly personified. 

We also remember our trip to Blenheim, and long for another 
opportunity of visiting it with our camera. For forest sceuery we 
think this fine place can hardly be exceeded; and as trees are 
somewhat difficult to manage, we recommend our friends to try 
their hands there. 

We had got thus far with our paper when we received yours of 
the 15th ult., in which you have really exhausted the photographic 
business of the Association, which certainly was very meagre, and 
especially so remembering what Professor Owen said at Leeds, 
from which we should have hoped better things: as it was, photo- 
graphy was chiefly conspicuous by its absence. Perhaps Mr. 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection had something to do with 
this. We feel satisfied our Manchester friends will do their best 
to wipe away the reproach which seems to attach to photographers 
in general. Their vocation, being essentially peripatetic, should 
receive due notice in the proceedings of a body so peripatetic as 


| the British Association. 
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Altogether we shall bear pleasantly in mind our Oxford excursion. 
Ifit was not productive of much practical photographie good, it 
wrought some benefit in making us several new friends, and helping 
to that reinvigoration of body of which we stand much in need at 
times. = 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
REGARDING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. 
Report of the Committee, consisting of Messrs. Masxeuyne, Hapow, 
Harpwicu, and Liurwetyn. 


(Continued from page 207.) 


THE processes which seemed to hold out the greatest prospect 
of success for the production in the first place of a suboxide, and 
subsequently of a sub-chloride, by the methods of the laboratory, 
and independently of the action of the light, were those afforded 
by the reduction* of the citrate of silver, aud by the conversion of 
arsenite of silvert by the action of a caustic alkali into alkaline 
arseniate, accompanied by a reduction of the oxide of silver to a 
mixture of metallic silver and suboxide, thus: — 


3 AgO AsO,+3Na0HO=3Na 0 AsO, +Ag,0+Ag. 4 


Of the results yielded by the first of these, none were found 
that gave any promise at all satisfactory. Hydrogen was passed 
through citrate of silver suspended in hot water. The products, 
at first brown, and then black, and finally grey, were examined at 
various stages of their progress in coloration, citric acid being 
used as a solvent to remove the citrate and the oxide,§ the resi- 
duary product being examined by treatment with dilute chlor- 
hydric acid to convert it into chloride. The citric acid solution 
was found to contain nothing capable of reducing permanganate 
of potash, and must therefore have been free from suboxide. The 
result of treating the residue with chlorhydric acid, and then dis- 
solving the silver by dilute nitric acid, was a rose-tinted chloride 
of silver. 

On the supposition that this residue was a mixture of suboxide, 
or a salt of it, with metallic silver, we are constrained to the view 
that the suboxide of silver is not characterised by the property of 
entirely passing, under the influence of chlorhydric acid, into sub- 
chloride. This seems to be confirmed in some degree by the results 
with the arsenite, to which we now proceed. To that reaction, 
which Wohler has described, much attention was devoted; and it 
was tried under several modifications.|| By forming a dilute solu- 
tion of arsenite of silver in nitric acid, and adding this very gra- 
dually to a boiling concentrated solution of soda, an extremely 
black powder was produced. This on being treated with dilute 
chlorhydric acid becomes grey; and on boiling the washed product 
with dilute nitric acid, silver is’ dissolved, and there is left a sub- 
stance which, if Wéhler be right in calling the black powder sub- 
oxide of silver, we should expect to contain subchloride of silver. 
The colour of this substance is a rich chocolate or maroon, more or 
less dark, according to the nature of the process: it never reached 
the deep slate-violet of the chloride of silver exposed to sunlight. 


* Wohler, Ann. Pharm, xxx. 8. 

+ Wihler, Ann. Chem, Pharm. cl. 863. 

+ The formula for arsenite of silver usually accepted is 2 AgO AsOg, but we find 
Wohler's formula as above given to be the correct one. 

§ The brown product became conyerted into the black one by the treatment with citric 
acid. Both underwent similar changes under the successive action of chlorhydric and 
nitric acids, and both previous to this treatment reduced the permanganate of potash 
powerfully. But it was found that the citric acid alone was capable of reducing the 
deposit to the grey condition of metallic silver, withdrawing from it at the same time 
(all the) oxide of silver, —a result which seemed to render almost hopeless the effort to 
form the suboxide by its means. 

Indeed the mere boiling of the citrate blackened it, producing a dark-coloured mixture 
of silver with some compound of the suboxide, the citrate itself undergoing a transfor- 
mation which must haye lowered its saturating power, as the solution remained neutral. 
The citrate, however, when thus boiled with water through which a stream of hydrogen 
was passing, became more darkly coloured, but imparted an acid reaction to the water. 
_ The black body that results from the reactions described, contains organic matter, as 
it intumesces when heated. It cannot therefore be merely a mixture of metallic silyer 
with the suboxide. 

The dry citrate heated in a stream of hydrogen is very slowly affected at 212°, but 
passes at length into a substance which produces on the one hand a dark-brown solution, 
and on the other a brown residue which yields a yery pale-red body on being transformed 
by chlorhydric and nitric acids. 

ll It appeared, in trying Wéhler’s experiment in several ways, that on the one hand it 
was extremely difficult to get rid of all the arsenic compound from the residue, and on 
the other that the tendency of arsenic acid in solution was to further the breaking up of 
the suboxide into oxide and metal. Lime and baryta-water were therefore substituted 
for the soda, but still arsenite of silver remained undecomposed. This seemed due to 
its solid condition. It was to overcome this that the solution in uitric acid was adopted. 

It was found, however, that the chocolate-tinted compound of chlorine and silyer, by 
whatever process it had been produced, became, by fresh treatment with chlorhydric 
acid, again capable of yielding a solution of silver when treated by nitric acid. So utterly 
unstable are these subcompounds of that metal! 

Indeed it would seem that, to secure to them any permanence, they must be formed in 
combination. 


On analysis it was found to contain as large an amount as twenty 
four per cent. of chlorine; 


The pure chloride Ag Cl contains 24:74 of chlorine; 
The subchloride Ag,Cl requires 14:08 of chlorine. 


Other products of less-deep hue than the one first examined gave 
the numbers 24°3 and 24'2 per cent. of chloride. Assuming that 
the chocolate hue was imparted to the substance by a subchloride 
(and no other view seems equally probable), we are constrained to 
recognise in this subchloride, only present to the amount at the 
furthest of five per cent., a surprising colorific energy. 

From the experiments previously cited, we are disposed to think 
that our failure in this attempt to produce the pure subchloride 
of silver arose from the fact of the action of chlorhydric acid 
upon the suboxide of silver not being so simple as a complete con- 
version into subchloride would indicate; and we are the more 
induced to draw this conclusion from the analogy of the sub- 
oxide of mercury. Thus, if from a solution of the suboxide of 
mercury that oxide be precipited, the action of chlorhydric acid on 
the precipitate is not to form the subchloride, but a grey mixture 
of chloride and metallic mercury. The same may perhaps apply 
to suboxide of silver; and, if so, it would be decomposed by 
chlorhydric acid, either partially or entirely, and would form chlo- 
ride of silver and metallic silver. 

One experiment we tried, in the hope of producing the sub- 
chloride of silver by a direct reaction. Chloride of silver is soluble 
in concentrated and highly alkaline arsenite of soda; and this 
solution, in the presence of excess of soda, was gently warmed. A 
brilliant mirror-like deposit, not of subchloride, but of metallic 
silver, was the result. 

But with however little success the efforts to produce a pure 
subchloride of silver have as yet been crowned, the experiments 
we have detailed enabled us to institute a few comparative re- 
actions whereby the result of treating a true subchloride (however 
diluted, so to say, with protochloride) with the ordinary reagents 
employed by the photographist may be achieved. The results 
yielded by these reagents were the following : — 

Nitric acid, of sufficient strength to dissolve silver by heat, does . 
not alter this dark compound. 

Chlorhydric acid does not, when dilute, produce any apparent 
change in it. 

Ammonia breaks it up entirely, dissolving all as chloride, except 
a minute amount of metallic silver, which remains. 

Hyposulphite of Soda dissolves all except a trace of metallic sil- 
ver like that left by the ammonia. 

It will hardly be worth while to go through the reactions ex- 
hibited by these several tests with the dark body formed by the 
photochemical decomposition of the chloride of silver, or of this 
body mixed with excess of nitrate; for we find that these reactions 
are in the several cases identical. The light-darkened chloride 
indeed presents a deeper and bluer colour than that formed artifi- 
cially; but when it is considered that the light-formed body is a 
coating of uniformly and completely transformed substance — 
superficial it is true, but continuous in its surface— while the 
laboratory product is an intimate mixture of discontinuous parti- 
cles, the bluer tint of the one and the redder tint of the other will 
hardly carry much weight in deciding against the identity of the 
colorific silver-compound in each case. Nor will it perhaps be con- 
sidered to support the view of the photochemical reduction con- 
sisting in the complete severance of the metallic silver, that the 
product of that reduction can be formed by the light in the pre- 
sence of nitric acid. The production of an allotropic form of silver 
in the nascent state, in the presence of nitric acid, seems certainly 
to make a larger demand on the credulity of the chemist than the 
assertion that the reduction stops at an intermediate stage, at 
which a subchloride is the result of it—a subchloride, whose 
properties we have seen to be identical with those of a substance 
formed in the laboratory, and to which it is difficult to assign any 
other composition than that of a subchloride of silver. 

(To be continued.) 


seas Se peli bea 
ON THE PRODUCTION OF COLOUR AND THE THEORY 
OF LIGHT.* 
By Joun Suits, M.A. 


Tux author had come to the belief, by means of experiments, that 
colour is produced by alternate light and shade in various propor- 
tions. To prove this, he caused a white ray to revolve at various 
speeds on a black surface. His first experiment was to move a slip 


* Abstract of papers read before the British Association, 1859, extracted from the 
official report, just publisbed. 
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of white cardboard over a black surface. By this motion he ob- 
tained a distinct blue; afterwards, in different weather, the same 
thing produced a purple. He then made a disc with five concentric 
rings. One ring was painted one-third black, the rest of the ring 
being white; the next ring was two-thirds black and one-third 
white; the next was three-fourths black and one-fourth white, and 
the fifth half black and half white. This disc, when made to re- 
volve, became completely coloured; there were no more blacks or 
whites visible, but five rings of different colours. On a bright day, 
with white clouds in the sky, the 

ist ring was of a light green: much yellow. 

2nd ring purple: very blue. 

3rd ring nearly as first. 

4th ring purple, darker than the 2nd. 

5th ring pink. 

By means of eccentric motions a great variety of colours were 
obtained; amongst others, a pure red, and various shades of purple, 
pink, yellow, and blue. The number of dises tried were very great, 
each disc having on it a different proportion of black and white. 

The author produced the same results by cutting out spaces in 
the white card, and causing it to revolve on a black surface. He pro- 
duced also similar phenomena by causing these figures to revolve 
when held perpendicularly, and to take the appearance of coloured 
solids. He also caused these colours to be reflected on a white 
surface from the revolving disc. These experiments, and the 
views drawn from them, were used for the purpose of giving a 
theory of the prism, to be published in detail. It was by such 
processes that the author was led to believe that he had demon- 
strated that colour is produced by a mixture of light and shadow 
at various intervals; and at last he was satisfied that the experi- 
cg were original, and not explicable by the present recognised 

aws. 

He concluded in these words nearly :—Remarkable as these ex- 
posers are, they are not more remarkable than the results they 
ead to. 

They prove the homogeneity of the ether. 

Tey, prove the undulatory hypothesis, but oppose the undulatory 
theory. 

They show the necessity of introducing a negative element into 
the theory of colour, or that colour is the effect of two co-ordinate 
sensations—a positive and a negative. 

They enable us to dispense with the different refrangibilities of 
the rays of light, taught by Newton. 

They remove the necessity for the supposition of different lengths 
of waves or of a disposition in matter to produce waves of different 
lengths. 

They help to explain many of the phenomena of what is called 
the polarisation of light. 

They give a new explanation of prismatic refraction, and explain, 
in a plain and simple manner, many very interesting natural 
phenomena. 

Startling, he said, as these conclusions are, to those who are con- 
versant with the subject of light, he thought he was perfectly 
warranted in drawing them from his experiments. 


cere a a 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE FAR SOUTH. 


[We have been kindly permitted by the recipient to give the follow- 
ing interesting extract from a letter received from a photographic 
friend, resident in a populous city, many thousand miles from this 
country; but, as it was not written for publication, we are precluded 
from mentioning the precise locality, or the names of the parties 
referred to in the letter. It is always pleasant to know what our 
absent photographic brethren are doing with reference to our art. 
—Ep.] 

My pear Faienp, 

* * * Photography goes onswimmingly. I have 
just been highly delighted by receiving, from London, a lot of apparatus 
exactly the reverse of what I had ordered. The camera is not portable, 
as ordered, and the lens does not cover the field. A novice might re- 
ceive such a lot of things, and have gone mad over not getting the 
corners of his pictures clear. Why cannot they test their instruments 
before sending them out? The lens would cover the glass well enough, 
only there is such a pile of brass work behind it,—and it won't shoot 
round the corner. You will recollect Mr. —— ’s instrument had the 
same defect, which we remedied by chipping out a 1000 feet or so of 
lumber, but the same cannot be done with brass work. I ordered a 
portable bellows camera, and received for answer that they were very 
unstable, requiring a complicated arrangement of struts, &c., to keep 
them firm. Is'this a fact? Is there not such a thing made in England 
as a good portable camera? In France they can make them. 
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Another very pleasing alteration they made in my order was to send 
me acamera for pictures seven by nine inches, whereas I had ordered 
eight and a-half by six and a-half inches, and all my fittings here are 
for this latter size, and will, in consequence, have to be altered. Plea- 
sant! isn’t it? If you have a chance of seeing Messrs. ~ you 
can tell them that it is always best to execute orders exactly as sent, 
no matter how absurd they may seem, if they don’t answer, the orderer 
can only blame himself. 

Messrs. —— are rebuilding their establishment on a grand scale. 
A new glass house is being put up on the top of the old place, and the 
former gallery is to be turned into a workshop. Picture-taking must be 
a profitable business. Although Messrs. have not taken many 
ictures, they can afford over a thousand pounds in alterations already. 
Mr. is astonishingly successful in getting dirty pictures, which 
seem to sell, however: you would not believe a Christian would use them 
or any purpose if you could see some of them. Mr. , our Scotch 
friend, is also doing something; but as he, for economy’s sake, uses tin 
unnels to filter his silver bath, there is not much to be feared in that 
quarter. Mr. has lately taken to pictures, but gets an artist to 
paint them over, in the style of some of your productions. As he uses 
plenty of bright colours his pictures are much admired. The new Ross 
ens you have sent out is a stunner: I have christened it the Whitworth 
gun, from its neatness and compactness. Your brother has had a small 
house built for it, in which I am thinking of taking lodgings next time 
Tam burnt out. When are you going to send out some specimens of 
English landscape photographs? I should like to have a chance of 
making comparisons, and see whether your establishment here can lick 
them as completely in paper positives as they do in glass ditto, I 
received the other day a picture from home, which I felt inclined to 
trample upon the moment I saw it, it was such a villanous production. 
Is the sun so scarce with you? If itis, you should offer a premium to 
Niépce de St. Victor to induce him to perfect his invention of ‘ bottling 
up” light; you could then advertise “direct importation of sunshine 
from the South Sea Islands!” and make a good thing of it—I am, 
yours, &c. CoLR. 


ee 


EXPERIMENTS ON LATENT LIGHT. 
By M. Tumnarp. 


M. TuEenarp has communicated to the Philomathic Society the 
following experiments :— 

1. In perfect darkness a sheet of ordinary paper was desolarised 
by exposing it for an hour to the action of steam. 

2. The sheet of paper thus treated was divided into two parts : 
one was set aside to serve for comparison; the other was rolled 
up, and placed in a glass tube, into one end of which ozonised 
oxygen was passed, In a quarter of an hour the ozonised oxygen 
was perfectly perceptible at the other extremity. The paper was 
then withdrawn. ; 

3. This same sheet thus treated was employed after the manner 
of the solarised papers of M. Niépce de Saint Victor, and in every 
respect produced the same effects.. The other half sheet kept for 
comparison produced no effect. 

4, A nitrate or chloride of silver paper treated with ozone on the 
contrary gave no perceptible result. 

5. Ordinary paper ozonized possessed in every way all the other 
properties of solarised papers. 

6. An ozonized paper kept for some time in a test tube gave 
out an odour which was not that of ozone but of an essential 
matter; it was, moreover, transfusible. 

What can we conclude from this (asks M. Thenard), but that 
the phenomena of insolation (solarisation), described by M. Niépce, 
are chemical.phenomena, determined directly by light, which acts 
only as an intermediate agent ? 


a 


Abishag, aware gan NUP Ge! 
By Dr. J. Mitton SanpveERs. 


Havine devoted considerable attention to the production of dry 
collodion plates, I thought that perhaps my experience might be 
acceptable. Now there have been volumes written upon the sub- 
ject of the dry plate, the literature of which is quite as dry as the 
plates. After an experience of several months, during which time 
I have made several experiments upon this especial subject, I have 
at least convinced myself that all “preservative fluids” are wholly 
superfluous. The surface of the plate prepared in the manuer I 
shall indicate is quite as sensitive, if not much more so, than any 
of those covered with the preservative fluid, so profusely recom- 
mended of late, especially by our brethren over the Atlantic. Be- 
sides this, at least one half of the trouble is dispensed with. To 
prepare the proper kind of collodion for the plates, all that is neces- 


* Read before the American Photographical Society at the June Session, and extracted 
from The Anerican Journal of Photography, : 
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sary is to observe the following directions :—the pyroxyline should 
be of the most negative kind, that is, made at the maximum of 
temperature. The collodion should be the alcoholic—that is, con- 
taining three parts of alcohol (pure and of 98 per cent.) to one of 
ether.* And, finally, the collodion should be much thinner than 
the ordinary kind—say about four grains of cotton to the ounce. 
The process is simple, and so very like the usual one for real ne- 
gatives, that any person competent to make the latter will find no 
difficulty in producing those in question. Pour the collodion on 
the plate, and sensitise in a forty-grain bath, slightly acidified with 
acetic acid, in the usual way. | As soon as the plate is lifted out of 
the bath, wash it thoroughly in pure water. [cannot lay too much 
stress upon this process of washing ; for, if not thoroughly done, a 
failure is the inevitable consequence. The plate should now be 
placed away in the dark to dry, and if the moisture of the place is 
not unusually great, they will keep thus for any length of time.f 
At least I have kept them for several weeks, at the termination of 
which time they were quite as sensitive as when first made. With 
this article, 1 send an impression printed from one of these dry 
plates twenty days after it was prepared and dried. When it is 
desired to take a picture, expose your plate about the same time 
your camera required for a wet plate. As soon as you are ready to 
develop, put your plate for not over two seconds in your bath, and 
then develop with the usual iron developer, as far as the reduction 
can be pushed. Wash your plate thoroughly, and fix in the hypo. 
bath. The two conditions necessary to insure success in the mani- 
pulation are: first, that the plate showed be washed thoroughly 
before it is observed to dry; and secondly, that it should have 
nitrate of silver restored to the surface before development. 

These plates are generally sufticiently intense to print fine clear 
positives, but if not, then I find that they must be intensified by 
the following :—If the negative requires but little intensifying, it is 
best done by flowing over it a saturated solution of the sulphide of 
potassium. If, however, the negative should prove thin and 
require a considerable deposit of silver, the best plan is to observe 
the following :—In one drachm of acetic acid, No. 8, dissolve one 
grain of pyrogallic acid. Then add seven drachms of pure water, 
and a few drops of the bath solution. This should be flowed on 
and off the plate repeatedly until the desired intensity is obtained. 
The reason why I do not develop with pyrogallic acid is because 
it renders the film so rotten that the utmost nicety of manipulation 
is necessary tokeep it on the plate. In fact, I think that while 
protosulphate of ‘iron preserves the film hard and tough, it gives 
amore pleasing and satisfactory picture. The negative may be 
fixed with the cyanide of potassium, but this is not so good as the 
hyposulphite of soda. Besides the iron salt develops so speedily 
that an impatient operator like myself gets through the process 
without the evolution of any explative which may endanger his 
immortal soul! Although this process may be pronounced far from 
being original, still the multitude of preservative fluid processes 
which encumber the photographic journals suggest the suspicion 
that, as simple as this process is, it is but little known. 

Tn conclusion, I need only remark that I have carefully repeated 
all the preservative fluid processes I could gain access to, and that 
I have found them all inferior to the one I have indicated. In 
another paper I shall give some important details upon the subject 
of “raising pictures” by the use of Mr. Seely’s megascopic camera. 


Mr. Seely remarked that he did not endorse the main conclusion 
of the doctor, that there was no need of other processes than the 
one given. The theory of dry collodion is not well understood, 
indeed, experimenters seemed to have gone on without theory— 
therefore without chart or guide. At some length he advocated 
the theory, that the presence of organic matter capable of decom- 
posing silver salts or forming compounds with them was necessary 
to the production of a photographic image, and that gun-cotton or 
the dried film was not such a substance; and that therefore such 
a substance must be added to the bath, collodion, or film. On such 
a theory this added substance is in no proper sense a preservative. 
The wet collodion answers the condition required by the theory, 
but the organic substance contained is volatile, and when the 
film is washed and quite dry, nothing is left but inert gun-cotton 
film and the silver salts. Dr. Sanders’s means is undoubted, as he 
sends the society specimens of the work, but did he not use an old 
collodion or an old bath? 

* This collodion should be sensitised, by adding to each ounce, five grains of iodide of 
ammonium or cadmium, and one grain of the bromide of cadmium; shake till the salts 
are dissolved. 

+The best method of procuring these plates entirely free from hygroscopic moisture, 


is to place them in a tight box containing chloride of calcian. : By this means sensitised 
paper may be preserved for any length of time without losing its whiteness, 


STERHOGRAPHS. 
Iilustration of East Indian Scenery, by Capt. A. N. Scort, 
Madras Artillery. 


THREE or four months back we were favoured by Captain Scott 
with a few specimens of his photographic labour in the form of 
half-a-dozen stereographs of some of the more remarkable native 
Indian Tombs: since that period this gentleman has determined to 
publish a series, and we have recently received through Mr. Bolton, 
of Holborn Bars, London, whom we are given to understand has 
been selected to act as agent for their publication, a further instal- 
ment. 

Every experienced photographer is well aware of the difficulties 
arising from having to operate in very hot weather—not only from 
the physical causes entailing an unusual degree of lassitude and 
fatigue in the artist, but also from the usual unruly behaviour of 
the chemicals employed, which, under such circumstances, often 
appear to cast off all control. If we add to these the annoyances 
arising from materials of doubtful quality, and the necessity, not 
unfrequently entailed, of having to substitute one substance for 
another (such as citric for acetic acid, for instance, or even lemon 
juice for either), in consequence of the ordinary supply having been 
exhausted with no means of replenishing the stock without a 
fatal delay, it will be readily understood. how an unusual amount 
of energy and skill is requisite to the production of even mediocre 
results; and no small credit is due to the perseverance to which 
we are indebted for the specimens now before us. For the reasons 
assigned, it would be absurd to criticise results obtained under such 
circumstances as we have been describing by the same rules that 
we should apply to ordinary photographs; but we may remark that, 
even under this aspect, they are as creditable as the general 
run of those published, while as regards the interest and instructive 
character of the subjects depicted, they are immeasurably superior. 
Of these we notice especially a group of three of the native princes, 
with their attendants, viz., Nawaub Shumsh-ool-Oomra, of Hyderabad, 
an old man, supporting his now listless frame by his arm over the 
shoulders of his son, the Nawaub Iktidar-ool-Moolk, seated on his 
right hand; the Nawaub Tegh-Jung, the grandson, a larger and 
taller man than either of his progenitors, being seated bolt upright 
in a constrained and rigid attitude, forming a marked contrast to 
that of the other two. The oriental costume, with jewels and 
flowing robes, it must be confessed, gives a very effeminate aspect 
to the wearers; and this is not a little enhanced by the display of 
certain gossamer-like muslin under-garments protruding from 
beneath the robes, and which bear a marvellous resemblance 
to ladies’ petticoats. It is, however, a truly interesting and 
characteristic group. 

Another similar group to the last named, but not quite so well 
executed, partly owing to a slight movement of the sitters, consists 
of the Nawaub Salar Jung, minister at Hyderabad, with a nephew 
on his left, and the Rajak Narrindhur on his right hand. 

A very highly interesting specimen of the series is one repre- 
senting the Lnterior of the Summer Residence of the Nawaub Shumsh- 
ool-Oomra, whose portrait we noticed above. This consists of an 
extensive quadrangle, open above to the sky, and surrounded on all 
sides by a colonnade, with the peculiar crenated arches prevalent in 
eastern edifices. A large reservoir of water nearly fills the open 
part of the quadrangle, and the centre is occupied by an elegantly- 
constructed fountain, which bears, however, strong evidence of 
being of Kuropean manufacture. The leaves of numerous aquatic 
plants are seen floating on the surface of the water; and around 
the reservoir are placed pots containing plants, and the curiously 
quaint seats, all of China, and with the appearance of which we 
have of late become pretty familiar. Under the colonnades are de- 
pendent numerous small chandeliers; andin front of them are blinds 
which can be lowered so as to protect any part exposed to the sun, 
the whole appearance being somewhat similar to that presented 
by the Alhambra Court in the Crystal Palace. 

The Lomb of a Mahomedan Lady at Booran Sahib’s Durga, near 
Hyderabad, looks far more like a palatial residence than a tomb, and 
gives an excellent idea of the style of these extraordinary edifices. 
The Hill Fort of Golconda, as seen from the tombs through one 
of the arches, is excellent as a stereoscopic subject. 

The Tomb of Abdoola Shah presents more the aspect of a temple, 
while, as a contrast, the Mahomedan Tomb, near Hyderabad, is al- 
together different and simpler, being composed chiefly of a light 
of trellis-work, and is picturesquely overshadowed by a tine 
specimen of the banian tree. 

_ Although far inferior to the others in a photographic point of 
view, the Elephants with Heavy Ordnance will no doubt attract 
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much attention, as, to European eyes, the sight of two of these 
huge animals harnessed, tandem-fashion, to a heavy gun, presents 
a decided novelty. 
We have little doubt that this series will become a highly 
popular one. 
ee aes 


Wetters to x Bhotographic Friend, 


My prar Frank, 

THE first name I had upon my list was that of Melhuish; 
for as this well-known photographer has lately entered into part- 
nership with McLean, the print publisher, of the Haymarket, this 
was the first establishment that presented itself in progressing 
westward. I found that Mr. Melhuish had as yet found no occa- 
sion to alter the plan of his metal camera, a description of which you 
will recollect was given in the 1st January number of Tur Britisu 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY; but he had found it impracticable to 
employ aluminium in its construction, that being, with our present 
knowledge of its properties, a very unworkable metal. My atten- 
tion was then given to an examination of ‘ MELHUISH’s UNIVERSAL 
OBJECTIVE,” a lens lately introduced to the notice of photographers. 
This consists of a front and back lens of ordinary construction 
(excepting that the back is a little larger than the front combina- 
tion, so as to include a larger angle and admit an equal amount of 
illumination over the entire field), together with a small extra 
achromatic cemented combination placed midway between them. 
The front and middle lens screw into the same tube, to which also 
the shade is attached. This tube slides into the outer mounting that 
carries the back lens, which again screws into the flange attached 
to the camera. By arranging these three lenses in different ways, 
each sized “ objective” is capable of placing three different portrait 
combinations and a landscape lens at the disposal of the photo- 
grapher, and this in the space of an ordinary portrait combination 
of the same capacity. I need hardly say that this is a great boon 
to the travelling amateur, especially when I tell you that the per- 
formance of the various combinations is very good, and the price 
of these “objectives” very moderate. I will endeavour to give 
an idea of their arrangements by describing the half-plate size. 

ComBINaTION No. 1 consists of the front and the back lenses, 
with the extra lens between them: this gives a focus of four 
and three-quarter inches (measuring from the back lens), and 
pictures four and a-quarter by three and a-quarter, and is then 
applicable for stereoscopic work. On fitting diaphragms over 
the back of the middle lens the arrangement is then suited for 
copying and enlarging. 

CompinatTion No. 2 is produced by drawing out the inner 
tube, unscrewing the diaphragm and extra lens. On replacing 
the tube, the arrangement consists of the back and front lens: 
this gives a focus of six inches, and pictures six and a-half by 
four and three-quarters. This combination in the objective 
experimented on was very rapid in action. 

CompinaTion No. 3 is produced by unscrewing the entire 
combination from the flange, removing the shade from the front 
lens, withdrawing the tube and front lens from the outer mount- 
ing, and screwing on the extra lens to the end of the tube; 
the front lens is then reversed in position and screwed into the 
flange, so that it becomes the back combination, and the extra 
lens the front one. As, however, a shade is necessary, the 
original back lens is removed from the outer mounting, and put 
aside, the shade is then screwed on to the part of the mounting 
that originally screwed into the flange, and in a reversed posi- 
tion, the outer mounting is slipped over the tube that carries 
portrait combination 3. This arrangement gives a long focus 
of nine or ten inches, and portraits eight and a-half by six and 
a-half. With a diaphragm it may also be used for landscapes 
or copying. 

CompinaTIoN No. 4 consists of the front lens only screwed 
into the flange, with its tube projecting forward, and a suitable 
sized diaphragm screwed on to the end of it, over which a 
small cap slides to exclude light; the other lenses and mount- 
ing being put aside. This gives a focus of fourteen inches, 
and landscapes ten by eight, free from distortion, and posses- 
sing great definition. 

Combinations 1 and 2 may be finely adjusted by means of a rack 
and pinion with a double head, so that they may be focussed 
from either side of the camera. 

The diaphragms are readily applied, changed, or removed, as it 
is only necessary to pull out the inner tube to screw or unscrew 


them; and, as no slot is introduced into the mounting, it is in no 
way weakened. 

In each of the four combinations the chemical and visual foci are 
coincident; and after examining four negatives taken respectively 
by Nos. 1, 2,8, and 4 combinations of the half-plate objective, I 
have formed a very favourable opinion of their action, though, as 
you know, I have hitherto been rather prejudiced against multum 
in parvo combinations, and have preferred being encumbered 
with separate lenses for special requirements; but I think these 
new lenses of Mr. Melhuish may fairly be considered cheap and 
good. Six different sizes have been produced, varying from the 
quarter-plate up to six inches in diameter, for the back lens. 

Mr. Melhuish showed me a first attempt at an extension to 
cameras of large size of his principle of employing metal. The model 
was made to a half-plate size, and consisted of a brass frame 104 
wide by 84 inches high, and 3% inches deep: into this space, three 
dark metal slides, the focussing glass, a bellows body, and the 
base-board are packed. When in use, the metal frame is clamped by 
nuts on to the base board, which is framed on a telescopic arrange- 
ment, and carries a hinged support for the front of the bellows and 
the flange plate of the lens; this allows a range of focus from two 
to sixteen inches, the extension being effected by means of an end- 
less screw, which also acts the part of a fine adjustment for the 
lens. The body is capable of being coarsely adjusted by an 
arrangement independent of the endless screw. This is a very 
light, compact, and efficient form of camera. 

On leaving Melhuish’s, I bent my steps to Thomas's, in Pall Mall; 
but, finding that he had nothing absolutely novel to introduce to 
my notice, [ made my way to Murray and Heath’s, in Piccadilly. 
[Here I may state, en passant, that if, in journeying from west to 
east, I apparently overlook any well-known photographic house, 
you may take it for granted that the proprietors have not called my 
attention to apparatus that comes under the head of Novelties, but 
are satisfied as to the efficiency of their existing models]. My 
attention was first given to a whole-plate portable bellows camera, 
of great rigidity. This instrument packs into a thickness of six 
inches, and when open gives a range from four and three-quarter 
inches to sixteen inches, for lenses of different focus. The base-board 
is hinged, and turns up behind the back when packed, but when 
lowered for use, is secured, with great firmness, by means of a 
short brass bar, attached by a pin (on which it rotates) to one side 
of the hinge-plates, fitted on each side of the camera: this bar fits 
over four pins, two on each side of the hinge, and is then clamped 
by means of a screw to the opposite side of the hinge-plate, so that 
it renders the hinge nearly as solid as if it were cast in one piece. 
This you will better understand by referring to the sketch below. 


Li 


Fig. 1 gives a side-view of the hinge-plate and camera, H being 
the hinge, p p pp the four pins, B the bar that fits over them, S 
the head of the male screw that clamps into S1; W W is the wood- 
work of the base-board and side of the camera, Fig. 2 gives a 
top view of the hinge-plate, with the bar clamped tight over the 
pins, the reference letters corresponding with those in fig. 1. 
When the camera is packed the bar B turns back out of the way 
by being screwed into § 2, fig. 1. This screw and all others that 
are usually loose, in this camera are made so that they cannot 
be separated from their fittings, their loss on the field being thus 
prevented. The above contrivance renders the base-board so rigid 
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that the objection hitherto raised to this kind of folding arrange- 
ment is no longer tenable. 

When the proper focus is obtained, the back is clamped by anut 
placed within the camera: this method allows the back to be drawn 
quite to the end of the base-board, and thus saves about two inches 
in its available length, which would, in the ordinary way, be 
occupied by the brass clamping piece and the wood beyond the slot. 
As arule, Messrs. Murray and Heath make all their cameras square: 
this allows the plate carriers to be placed with their greatest 
length either in a horizontal or vertical position. I am surprised 
that a plan so obviously convenient has not been universally 
adopted; for, although it is not by any means novel, it is an ar- 
rangement that has, as far as [have seen, been too much overlooked 
by camera makers of late years. 

The focussing glass fits inside the camera, wnen packed, and the 
plate frames, instead of sliding down a groove the entire height of 
the instrument, as is usual, fit upon beads and grooves, an inch in 
height, placed at the top and bottom corners of the back, so that 
the frames have only a play of about an inch before they are in 
position: the greater the size of the camera, the greater will the 
convenience of this arrangement be found. The front slides ina 
vertical direction only, for the adjustment of the foreground; but if 
to this were added a horizontal motion, with a suitable plate-holder, 
the instrument might be employed for taking stereoscopic views 
with a single lens, which its short range, when shut close, would 
admit of (four and three-quarter inches), and the camera would 
then be of universal applicability on a tour. I likewise saw a 
camera for plates eighteen by sixteen, constructed on the same 
principle, which was very little, if any, thicker than the one I have 
described to you. I also examined a stereoscopic camera con- 
structed on the principle of the one fitted up for Prince Alfred, by 
Messrs. Murray and Heath, which is an extremely convenient 
arrangement for amateurs; but as this has been well described in 
the Leader of number 119 of THe BritisH JouRNAL or Puoro- 
GRAPHY, you will already have become acquainted with its design, 
and I will not, therefore, waste time or paper in rediscussing its 
merits. The double slides for dry plates sold with this and their 
other forms of twin lens cameras are beautifully made: they open 
like a book for the insertion of the two glasses, and have a hinged 
metal plate inside to insulate one from the other during exposure. 
Messrs. Murray and Heath have given great attention to the per- 
fection of their legs (of course I do not refer to their lower extre- 
mities, but to the legs of their tripod stands); and by an ingenious 
construction of the hinge, and an overlapping of the wood at the 
point at which the limbs fold, they have secured a portable stand 
of great solidity, to which it is almost impossible to impart 
tremor. 

For each sized camera they have arranged a very convenient 
“field box,” containing twelve plates, which, with all necessary 
chemicals and appliances, packs into a small space. 

The clamp that they employ for holding glasses during the 
operation of cleaning is adaptable to plates of any size, by means 
of an endless screw. They have also an oblong levelling stand, 
with pins on its upper surface for supporting four stereoscopic 
plates at one time, when preparing or developing them by any of 
the dry processes. Their pneumatic plate-holder has also an im- 
provement on the ordinary motion for producing the vacuum; and 
when employed for glasses of large size, is attached to an arm, so 
as to give greater freedom of motion to the operator. Their collo- 
dion pourer, which is very long in proportion to its length, to 
allow any sediment to settle, has an inner-lipped funnel-shaped 
neck, capped like a spirit lamp, so that, being constantly sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of ether and spirit, it is kept free from 
those hard incrustations that give rise to imperfections in the film 
common to the ordinary forms of this instrument: it is graduated 
up the side. Their glass dishes for sensitising paper are very 
nicely cast, so as to present rounded corners, with a very flat and 
even bottom; they are one inch deep; the edges are grooved, to 
allow a sheet of glass being accurately fitted on the top to ex- 
clude dust, and are protected by an outer pinewood case, with 
pads of stout felt at the angles. The last contrivance I gave my 
attention to at this establishment was a frame for printing trans- 
parent positive stereographs from negatives taken in the twin-lens 
camera. The frame is double the length of a stereosvopic plate ; 
the negative is inserted in a cell in the centre of it ; the dry plate 
to be printed is placed at one end of the frame, so that the right- 
hand end covers the left-hand picture of the negative ; the back 
is then closed down, and that half of the plate exposed for a few 
seconds to diffused light; the frame is then taken into the dark 
room, and the dry plate removed to the other end of the frame, so 


that the left side of the film covers the right-hand picture of the 
negative ; it is then exposed for the same time as the other half. 
This arrangement avoids the necessity of cutting the negative in 
half, for the purpose of reversing the position of the two pictures, 
and is well adapted for amateurs who may wish to print their own 
transparent slides; but it would not be suited for professional use, 
as it occupies too much time in manipulating. 

I must not forget to call your attention to Mr. Smartt’s tent, 
which, although invented in the early part of 1858, has only just 
been brought to its utmost point of perfection, The peculiarity 
of its construction is, that its framework when put together con- 
stitutes a system of triangles disposed so as to strengthen and 
support each other. ‘The following sketch will convey a better 
idea of its arrangement than any lengthened description I can give. 


Over this framework a carefully contrived covering of a double 
thickness of black twill is fitted in such a way that the overlap- 
ping folds at the entrance readily adjust themselves to each other 
to the perfect exclusion of light. This tent is both roomy and 
airy; and by the various contrivances for economising the avail- 
able table space, affords the greatest comfort in manipulating 
plates, even of the largest size, the internal dimensions being three 
feet square by six feet high. Both the table and developing tray 
are contrived so as to fold up into an exceedingly small space 
when out of use. The weight of the whole, when packed in the 
case, is twenty pounds, and the tent is easily erected and taken 
down by one person. If I say it is decidedly the most practical 
and convenient tent yet introduced, I think I am borne out in 
my opinion by the fact that it is not only employed by such well- 
known photographers as Fenton, Bedford, Raven, and others, but 
by Negretti and Zambra, (themselves photographic apparatus manu- 
facturers), who have sent two or three of them to their operators 
in China and Japan. The late Astronomical Expedition to Spain 
likewise took out one of these tents. 

From Piccadilly I turned into New Bond Street, and called at 
Callaghan’s, Voigtlender’s London agent, to examine the orthoscopic 
lenses made expressly for taking stereographs; but as they had 
neither negatives, prints, or camera, wherewith to test the capability 
of the lenses, I was not enabled to form the slightest idea as to their 
performance. I can only tell you that they consist of two achro- 
matics of @ and 42 inch, with a combined focus of four and a-half 
inches, and that they cost three pounds, seven shillings, and 
sixpence. Voigtlender now makes his lenses with the visual and 
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chemical foci coincident. I do not know whether you are aware 
that the ordinary orthoscopic lenses (small size) are suited for 
taking stereoscopic portraits; but, when worked in pairs, they answer 
admirably for that purpose. 

At this point I thought it time to bring my first day’s jaunt to 
a close, so I turned my steps hotelwards, and, after refreshing the 
inner man, I devoted my evening to this letter, that your inquisitive 
mind might have its ravening satisfied with the scraps of photo- 
graphic fodder I had been able to pick up. 

So believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
SIMEON HEADSMAN. 

P.§.—I have just seen that you have handed over my first epistle 
to Tur Britise JourNAL or PHoroGcrapHy, but I find that that 
wretched printer’s devil has misinterpreted my MS., and broken 
the sequence, after the line—“But never a one to keep:” it should 
read—“‘if one is to believe the pathological investigations that 
have lately occupied attention,” &c. As the passage stands, it 
does not render my meaning.—S. H. 

ariel ol 


New Coutopion Process.—By M. Poitevin.—Take an ordinary 
iodised collodion containing an excess of alcohol. Before coating 
the plate add one part of nitrate of silver to fifty parts of the 
collodion. Pour on the coated plate a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium of the strength of two or three per cent., to which has been 
added iodide of silver. Wash the plate in plenty of water and 
leave it to dry. An insensible film of iodide of silver is formed on 
the surface of the plate. When it is desired to operate, sensitise 
the plate by pouring over its surface an ordinary bath solution 
of nitrate of silver, and then expose it in the camera. This process 
enables the operator to dispense with the dipping bath, a small 
bottle of bath solution being substituted in field work. 


aulectings of Socteties, 
SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


FIRST OUT-OF-DOOR MEETING. 


Ix the month of July, on its twenty-first day, in this summerless year 
1860, the South London Photographic Society held. well, I suppose it 
may be said to have held—its first out-door meeting. Those who recall 
the leaden sky, steadily persevering rain, and damp, cheerless, wet- 
blanket-like feelings engendered by the day in question, will not wonder 
that the attendance was —hem !—not very large, although, as is usual 
with small audiences when they appear in print, it was, of course, very 
select.” . i 

I promised a report of this meeting because it was a photographic ex- 
periment in the success of which many might be interested ; but whether 
it will now prove worthy of insertion in our much-valued organ or not 
is for you, dear Mr. Editor, to decide. Perhaps I had better make it a 
personal narrative. ; oe 

As Secretary, then, I was in a position to know that most of our mem- 
pers intended to be present; for I had heard of new cameras then first to 
be tested —of new modifications in existing processes then to be prac- 
tised—and I had received the names of new members desirous of joining 
our new Society by being elected in this new manner, for the express 
purpose of being present at meetings so new in their character. Pre- 
parations had been actively made by our most successful operators; and 
sanguine hopes were entertained by us all of a glorious introduction to 
the out-door practical and experimental meetings of the South London 
Photographic Society. But, alas! “who can rule the uncertain chance” 
of weather? The morning came—so did the rain! The only process 
likely to be practised was “the wet process,” and our “time of ex- 
posure’ was evidently ill chosen. A new “preservative” medium 
might, I thought, answer, if composed of a thin waterproof coating and 
stout shoe leather—but who would try it? As the hour at which the 
train started drew near, I fancied the mournful-hued-cloud panoply ap- 
peared somewhat more transparent: hope whispered it may be fine, and 
conscience said, you at anyrate ought to be here. So I started off. On 
my way to the railway station I called upon a friend and member who 
had purposed going, but could not induce him to accompany me to what 
he called ‘ the regions of wet green sponge and watery mud.” With him, 
too, stayed away a party of three; but from him I took one, who, when 
I enquired if he had taken lunch, replied, ‘‘Yes, I have taken two 
whole-plate negatives, a quarter-plate positive, and Ss be 
a queer lunch!” interrupted I; upon which he explained that he 
had taken these and lunch in a certain short time. As we were 
rather late I hailed an omnibus, which in the course of ten minutes 
conveyed us from King William Street, by jerks, into Gracechurch 
Street, and there stopped. I looked at my watch. ‘There was not a 
moment to spare; but what could be done? The omnibus was securely 
packed in a dense mass of motionless vehicles, and there was “a block 


in the city.” So there, on that miserable “knife-board,” sat we twain, 
listening to sarcastic Jehus, whose taunts and jeers re-echoed far and 
near. One driver, in an unusually large white hat, intimated, with a 
grimace, by pulling his waistcoat outward, that there was a vacancy 
within in consequence of delayed dinner; whereupon another “ whip” 
suggested that his dinner might have got into his hat. The combina- 
tion of the words ‘‘now then!” seemed to possess peculiar power in 
giving force to a variety of loud exclamations, such as “keep moving!”’ 
—‘twhere are you going to ?”’—“ hold hard !”"—‘‘ don’t be in a hurry !” 
Escaping at length from this din and confusion we reached Shoreditch 
Station, exactly in time to lose our train. There was, however, another, 
going to Stratford, and into it we jumped, resolving to walk on to the 
Eagle, at Snaresbrook, our appointed rendezvous. In the train we fra- 
ternised with a worthy old gentleman, eloquent in praise of rifle volun- 
teers; and reaching our destination, found the sky of a still lighter grey, 
and the clouds on the move. Good signs for hope! A fresh summer 
breeze saluted us as we got into the free country road, and anon specks 
of sweet, sweet blue peeped smilingly out from the wide outspread veil 
of monotonous grey. On we gaily trudged. The sunshine streamed 
through the breaking clouds at last, and the rain drops, which but now 
were full of cheerless images, became redolent of suggestive beauty, 
being no longer the clothes-soaking, mud-making, nasty, wet things 
they were, but flashing gems, glorious brilliants, diamond drops glitter- 
ing on the foliage of tree and hedge, like the fabled fruit in Aladin’s 
magic cavern. We had not brought our cameras, thinking the chance of 
using them too small to warrant (for we patronise the “heavy wet,” not 
the malt process) the trouble of conveying apparatus; but now how we 
regretted it! The beautiful “bits,” the charming effects of light and 
shade, &c., seemed to assume new beauty, as if to mock our helplessness. 
Here a group of elegant ferns, looking as if nature, with an artist’s touch, 
had “composed” them expressly for a picture, defied us to photograph 
them; and there a mighty elm tree over-hanging, as if with the graceful 
beauty of protecting love, a neat little specimen of rustic architecture, 
coming out from the dark green background in a gleam of sunny light, 
made us almost think of rushing back to town for our cameras. But for 
all this, we were very jolly, and pitied the friends who were not with 
us very much indeed. [ proposed “leap frog,” but my friend had ob- 
jections. We must have looked as merry as we felt though, for sundry 


‘rustic maidens ‘couldn't help” smiling as they passed, and, having 


smiled, tried, of course, to look unnaturally solemn as soon as they per- 
ceived us looking (my friend is married, so pray don’t mention this 
again). ‘Then my companion described a picture he had taken of “the 
eclipse,” which represented a comically earnest youth, watch in hand, 
staring through a piece of smoked glass, which he had unconciously 
pressed against his nose, thus securing an unmistakable image of “ the 
point of contact.’ And so, chatting, joking, and laughing, we reached 
the ‘‘ Hagle” aforesaid. 

Alas! we found no one there —no, not one! After certain refreshing 
draughts, we started towards the railway station, and we met ‘a mem- 
ber.” Looking down one of the pretty green lanes—oh! joy !—we saw 
on its three thin tall legs —a@ camera! Starting at the run towards it, 
we spied another! 

“There’s Hannaford!” cried I. 

“'There’s Howard!” cried my friend. 

And, truly, there was Hannaford, with a few others; but, sadly, there 
was not Howard, but some one whose figure resembled that of our ex- 
cellent Treasurer’s. 

Well—for I must not be too long in recording a failure—the afternoon 
was a glorious one; the sun was fairly out; and the colossal clouds, like 
mountain masses of sun-illumined snow, melted in their silent majesty 
from the clear blue zenith. I longed to photograph them, for it was just 
the sky for the purpose. The ‘‘uncultured flowers of the wild,” with 
the tears of heaven in their fragile cups, filled the air with sweet odours; 
and several bouquets of these wild beauties were gathered for the two 
ladies, who alone of the many we expected had armed themselyes— 
prudently —with umbrellas, and bravely ventured forth. . Of course 
we met “the gipsy,” who was most intensely anxious to enlighten her 
“merry” gentlemen and ‘‘pretty”’ ladies upon the fortunes the future 
had in store for them, and by whom I was informed—gratis—that for 
all I had been “so unsettled” I should ‘settle down,” &c., &c., &e., but 
who was, nevertheless, strangely bound by some mysterious, and doubt- 
less very terrible bond, never to tell an entire “fortune” for nothing. 

The gipsy was succeeded by a timid, bashful beggar girl — yes, a real 
egear girl really bashful! (there’s a novelty for you!)— who stood afar 
off, and in a quiet little way asked us to give her ‘‘a ha-penny.” She 
was a little, chubby, brown-faced child, picturesquely rough about the 
head—not at all communicative, and prettily bashful, just as an ordinary 
timid child might be; by no means one of your whining, cunning, hun- 
grily-eager town beggars, but evidently one new to her pitiful trade, and, 
happily, all unconscious, as yet, of its degrading character and influence. 
God help her out of it, and that, too, speedily ! 

A number of dry plates were exposed; but the light changed so rapidly 
hat a scene beautiful when you took the cap from your lens became 
gloomy and dull not many seconds after, in consequence of the way in 
which that laughingly nmrischievous old Sol played ‘bo-peep” with the 
passing clouds. Wet collodion would have secured such effects before 
hey could have fled. 


The great drawback, however, was motion in the 
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foliage, which really seemed to enjoy a quietly laughing whisper at the 
way in which it baffled our efforts; and this, perhaps, would have proved 
even @ greater enemy to success with wet than dry plates. 

I did hope I should have had to chronicle matters of more importance 
than the foregoing trivialities, as I fear you may think them; but, have 
patience, and next month I may do better. “Without detaining you 
much longer I will add that, although this our first out-door meeting 
has been undoubtedly a failure, purely in consequence of the weather, it 
certainly goes to prove that no party of what is called “pleasure” can 
so truly deserve its name ag one possessing that community of feeling 
and purpose rarely to be met with in a promiscuously selected company, 
got together with very little reference to tastes or pursuits ; for, even 
under the unpromising circumstances described, we contrived to be very 
much amused, interested, and pleased. 

The August meeting will be held (weather permitting) on the third 
Saturday of the month, on Hampstead Heath. Members to meet under 
the Scotch Firs, at half-past two o'clock, p.m. 

A Photographic Pic-nic, to be composed of members and their friends, 
having been proposed, those who may be desirous of joining the party 
will please to intimate the same to me at their earliest convenience. 

A. H. WALL, Hon. Sze. 


—~— 


FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Av ordinary meeting of the Society was held on June 15th, M. Regnault 
(of the Institute), President, in the chair. 

M. Champion was ballotted for, and duly elected a member. 

M. Tuovurer presented to the Society three positive proofs, one being 
the reproduction of a sketch, the two others of engravings. 

M. Mautez called particular attention to the remarkable tone of these 

rints. 

5 M. Epovarp Derzssrrr presented to the Society two positive prints 
of very considerable dimensions (about thirty-two inches by twenty), pro- 
duced direct by enlargement from the little negatives taken for the purpose 
of printing the so-called carte de visite. These two proofs excited consider- 
able interest amongst the members present at the meeting, as they pre- 
sented the remarkable feature that each print was made up from two 
separate sheets, with the lines in perfect juxtaposition by means of 
pasting the two edges of the paper together.* M. Edouard Delessert 
conquered the difficulties presented in the manipulation of proofs of 
such large dimensions thus :—the three sheets being salted, sensitised, 
&c., in the same baths, and under exactly the same conditions, do 
not present any difference under the action of light, or in the fixing 
and toning baths; cousequently the design possesses exactly the same 
tone and the same tint over its entire surface. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to M. B. Delessert for his gift. 

M. Brrrscu presented to the Society a proof, twenty-six inches by 
seventeen inches, obtained by enlargement from a negative two inches 
by one and one-third of an inch; and on the invitation of M. Regnault, 
he gave, as @ propos to this proof, a very perspicuous explanation of his 
method of procedure in obtaining the same. [See page 217]. 

At the conclusion of M. Bertsch’s communication, the Present 
begged to observe with regard to it, that M. Civiale, jun., had already 
forestalled him (M. Bertsch) in the construction of a camera of smail 
dimensions. This camera, specially destined for the taking of views for 
military reconnoiterings, is of such simplicity that it may safe y be put 
into the hands of persons possessing very little knowledge of the photo- 
graphic art. 

With regard to the difficulty in the obtainment of positives by enlarge- 
ment, mentioned by M. Bertsch, he begged to add that, without doubt, 
it would be necessary to make use of the heliostat in order to obtain 
good results; but that if the construction of heliostats of dimensions as 
large as the enlarging apparatus will require is rather unusual, it may, 
nevertheless, be simplified, thanks to the particular circumstances in 
which the operator finds himself. In fact, in this case the rays reflected 
by the mirror need not be horizontal; and it would, moreover, be easy to 
place, on the outside of the apparatus, a pendulum, vibrating seconds, so 
that the construction of the heliostat would be greatly simplified, and we 
might easily give it large dimensions. 

In conclusion, he expatiated on the correctness of the observations 
made by M. Bertsch, respecting the use of lenses of long focus for 
landscapes. Photographers, in fact, when making use of the latter, 
always make a mistake by putting the horizon in focus, whilst, on the 
contrary, the focussing should be made on the foreground only. He 
reminded the meeting that he had several times already called their 
attention to this mistake, which is of the greatest importance in the 
consideration of the aérial perspective. 

The thanks of the Society were given to M. Bertsch for his donation. 

MM. Davanne and Girarp laid before the Society a negative obtained 
on the day of the meeting, on a sheet of dry waxed-paper, sensitised a 
year previously, and preserved during that period in one of M. Marion’s 
preservative cases. The negative presented some defects, and did 


* From this expression of surprise on the part of the members of the Society, we 
infer that French photographers are as yet unacquainted with Mr. Rejlander's * Two 
Ways of Life,” and the difficulties of m-nipulation mastered by that gentleman in uniting 
the lines at the edges of the sheets of paper employed in the production of the large edition 
of that celebrated composition, a description of which was given in this Journal for loth 
April, 1858, and about the same time in the Journal of the Photographic Society. 


not quite possess all the freshness of one obtained on paper recently pre- 
pared; but it proved, nevertheless, that within certain limits negative 
paper so preserved retains its sensibility. 

M. Humperr pe Motarp asserted that he had obtained negatives of 
good quality on dry waxed-paper, preserved for five or six months in the 
same way. : 

The Society thanked MM. Davanne and Girard for their communica- 
tion. 

MM. Davaynz and Girarp communicated to the Society a continua- 
tion of their General Study of Positive Prints. 

The Society thanked the authors for their communication, and ordered 
its insertion in the Bulletin. 

M. Grrarp called the attention of the members to specimens of pho- 
tozincography, produced in England by Colonel James, and published in 
an English Journal: one is a reproduction of an engraving, the other is 
from a photographic reduction of a military plan. M. Girard remarked 
that great interest was attached to this novel application to topography, 
which had already attracted the attention of the Society. 

The Abbé Moreno observed that the process followed by Colonel James 
appeared to be exactly the same as that which had been published some 
time since by M. Poitevin, and he regretted that the English operators 
had not thought fit to give the name of the inventor. 

M. Prerscu forwarded to the Society a certain number of proofs 
printed typographically, according to the process he had already described. 
‘These proofs were handed over to the commission for awarding the prize 
offered by the Duke de Luynes. 

M. Worrr exhibited the apparatus of Mr. Moule for night photography, 
and, in the presence of the members, obtained some collodion positives 
in twenty seconds. 

M. Humserr pr Motarp experimented with another composition 
which gave a somewhat whiter flame than that first shown by M. 
Wulff, but which seemed to give identical results. 

The Prusmenr thanked Mr. Wulff in the name of the Society for 
the experiments executed before them. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 
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qieactical Instructions on Colaving Photographs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VII. (Continued.) 


DRAPERIES. 


Havine forwarded the background, it will be as well, before finishing 
the face, to do as much for the drapery. Now, here you have your 
main chance both for effecting a good arrangement of chiaroscuro 
and colour. In the treatment of this portion of your subject a great 
opportunity exists for the display of judgment and taste. Tnelegant 
folds or breaks may, as I once before said, be lost in shadow, 
altered, or painted out; and any details which chance to be inju- 
rious to the general effect may also be rendered less conspicuous, 
or altogether removed. Folds which have value for their pictorial 
or descriptive qualities should be preserved with the most scru- 
pulous care; but others, if of a superfluous character, and having 
a tendency to destroy the breadth, may be destroyed. (If necessary 
he printer can assist you in effecting the removal of folds too 
deeply marked to be readily concealed with your water-colours, but 
his will not often be the case). The more massive, graceful, and. 
lowing your folds, the better their effect; but their character, as 
expressive of texture, must never be lost in attempting to secure 
such qualities. 

Now, with regard to the colours of your draperies: these should 
not be a mere matter of imitation, but rather one of careful selec- 
tion and thoughtful combination ; therefore it is as well to obtain 
from your patron, where necessary, some latitude for your own 
taste and skill. 

Please to lay down your brush awhile and go back to Chapter 100g, 
which was dedicated to the consideration of the principles of 
colouring, and then let me chat to you upon the subject for a short 
time longer. 

You know what the key-note is to a musical composition, of 
course, and its importance in the realisation of harmony. Now just 
as important in regard to the same result, and of exactly the same 
character, is the key-tone of a composition of colours: that is to 
say, the tone given by some predominant colour to which all the 
others have a subordinate relation. Thus, supposing the key tone 
be orange, any colours you introduce will be duly made to harmo- 
nise with it: the purples by becoming warmer or more red, scarlets 
and yellows more or less orange, greens more yellow, blues of a 
warm grey tone, and, in short, all colours will be modified by the 
introduction of orange into the composition, either directly or in- 
directly, according to the peculiar qualities of the colours and pig- 
ments. 
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The harmonious effect thus obtained is preferable, I think, to the 
more brilliant result given by greater contrasts, or a more striking 
diversity and purity of colour. We find this repose and harmony 
characteristic of nearly all the works of nature, in the most beau- 
tiful of which we find the fewest unbroken or positive colours. 
Of course nature also presents us with harmonies of contrast as 
well as analogy ; but the former are but few, very few, compared 
with the latter. Take, for instance, the beautiful colours flowing 
into and from each other in the rainbow, the clouds at sunrise or 
sunset, &c. In the best pictures of our greatest masters the 
primary colours are very sparingly employed. But do not mistake 
my meaning, and neglect the important principle of variety in 
colour; I merely wish to impress upon your mind the importance 
of connecting affinities. The harmonies of analogy and of contrast 
have, however, been touched on in a previous chapter, and therefore 
need detain us here no longer. 

Ihave seen some charming results from the following colours 
judiciously combined in their proper proportions :— 

White, pale sea green, and rose colour. 

Light yellow, purple or violet, and blue. 

Pale green or blue, yellowish white, and red. 

Orange, purplish violet, and blue. 

Pale green, purple, and pink, &e., &c. 

In adopting the above arrangements remember that the propor- 
tion of cold colour should not be large, but only just sufficient to 
counterbalance the warm. You should calculate their (the colours’) 
relative degrees of power (see Maxims 8 and 13), and may consult 
the geometrical rules which have been adduced by various experi- 
mentalists for this purpose ;* for the present take the following as 
a guide :—Red is to green as 5 to 11, yellow to purple as 3 to 13 
while blue and orange are generally considered as of very nearly, 
equal power (see the chapter on colours as pigments). You will 
discover that certain colours must be kept apart, such as purple 
from red, red or green from yellow, blue from green, purple from 
blue, and so on; and that too large a proportion of pure colours 
impart a very gaudy and inelegant appearance to your picture (see 
Maxim No. 14). 

We come next to consider the effect our colours will have upon 
the flesh, to which they must all be primarily under subjection. 

Of course you would never think of bringing pale blue in con- 
tact with a sallow skin, pink near a red face, or deep red near a 
pale one; because the pale blue would make the first moro 
strikingly sallow; the pink cause the red face to appear more 
fiery than ever; and the deep red, by taking the very faintest 
tinge of pink from the pale pace, cause it to appear absolutely 
ghastly. On the contrary, you would keep neutral tints near the 
sallow face, to give its fresher hues the better chance of discovering 
themselves ; you would bring a deeper red near the too ruddy 
face, to make it, by contrast, appear the paler; and, to give some 
delicate, fresh pink to the sickly skin, you would bring near it pale 
green. 
eA you place pale orange near a fair colourless face, it will make 
the poor thing look rather blue, because blue is the complimentary 
of orange ; rose colour will destroy the delicate pink of a fair face; 
and a brown complexion will appear whiter when contrasted with 
dark colours.. Referring to the excellent work of M. Chevreul, be- 
fore noticed, I find that he considers the white, or Caucasian por- 
tion of our race, under two types :— 

“The one with light hair and blue eyes, 

The other with black hair and dark eyes.” 
Light hair he considers as being essentially the result of combined 
red, yellow, and brown; the two first colours giving it the cha- 
racter of a broken orange. The skin he also considers as repre- 
sentative of a pale orange, and its various hues sufficiently allied 
to the same to justify his assertion that the harmony of the whole 
is that of analogy. 
Dark hair, associated with dark eyebrows, eyelashes, and eyes, 
contrasting with the white and rosy hues of the skin, he, on the 
contrary, considers as illustrative of the harmonies of contrast. 

Now, we all know from experience how blue, the complimentary 
of orange, is always considered to accord well with fair complexions, 
and how the harmony of analogous hues best associate with the 
same. We also learn, from the same source, that the more power- 
ful contrasts of colours are always jfeit to be more harmonious in 
connexion with the dark type.t Modifications of the types will of 
course suggest corresponding modifications of the associated 


*® No work on the subject equals Chevreul’s. 

+ Yellow and orange-red, contrasting by colour and brilliancy with black, and their 
complimentaries, violet and blue green, in mixing with the tint of the hair, are far 
from producing a bad result.” 


colours; but the foregoing conclusions may form the basis of all 
your arrangements in reference to the colours of draperies, head 
dresses, &c., with reference to complexions. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Wat, Esq., 11, Tae Terrace, Wanworts. 
A New SuBscriser. —I can only refer you to the back numbers; the repetition of 
such information would be unfair. F f . 

Curomo (3 \, —Changeable silks are most pleasingly effective when the lights and 
shadows are not of crudely contrasting colours. ‘They have three colours, two dis- 
tinct, and a third formed by their combination; but these again are liable to certain 
modifications from the effect of their polished surface, direct light, reflected lights, and 
shade. 


Foreign Correspondence. 

Paris, July 25, 1860. 
ON Friday, the 20th instant, the monthly meeting of the French 
Photographic Society was held under the presidency of Mons. 
Regnault, of the Institute. The meeting was numerous, and the 
animated conversations before the opening had for their principal 
topic a regrettable fact which is exciting general discontent. On 
behalf of Mons. Quinet, a seizure has been made, both at the 
artist’s and at the manufacturer’s of Woodward's solar camera, of 
apparatus with two or several objectives, and of stereoscopic pic- 
tures mounted as they usually are—that is, having the image pro- 
tected on one side by the glass on which it is printed, and on the 
other by ground glass. Some years ago Mons. Quinet took out a 
patent, to which he has always been adding new clauses, so that 
it at present includes nearly everything which can be done in 
photography. For the most part these additions consist not in 
processes nor in arrangements of apparatus, but inideas! Andso he 
attacks, as infringing his patent rights, Woodward’s solar camera, 
and all the instruments of the same kind which have been made, 
or which can be made, on the ‘ground that he has patented the 
idea of the magnifying of photographic prints! In the same man- 
ner, because he hag constructed a binocular camera, to which he 
has given the name of Quinetoscope, he opposes the manufac- 
ture and employment of any camera containing two or several 
objectives. I should never finish were I to enumerate all the 
inventions to which the said Sieur Quinet lays claim, seeing, I 
repeat, that he has comprised in his volumnious and elastic patent 
about all that can be done in photography. It is true that no 
doubt is entertained as to the issue of the affair before the tribunals; 
but it is not the less true that for several months the commercial 
interests of operators and makers, and the progress of the art 
itself, will have to suffer serious injury. 

At the commencement of the meeting, Mons. Bertsch, who has 
incurred seizure, although he produced amplified prints with an 
apparatus invented by himself long before Mons. Quinet had the 
idea of so doing—Mons. Bretsch, I was saying, made a humorous 
allusion to the circumstance, and told us that, as he had been pre- 
vented from amplifying, he had reduced. In fact, he exhibited a small 
camera which he had just put together, and which was intended for 
the production of almost microscopic pictures. Itis a brass box, the 
length of which from the centre of the objective to the other end 
is calculated in such a manner that the collodionised or albumen- 
ised glass is exactly in the chemical focus for objects placed at a 
distance greater than twenty paces. There is no ground-glass at 
the end of the box, since the point is taken beforehand, and is 
invariable. Upon the upper surface a water level and a quadrant 
index permit the operator to judge of the picture which will be 
represented by the photograph; for whatever is comprised within 
the limits of the quadrant index will be produced with fidelity upon 
the glass. ‘To operate, it suffices to place the apparatus at twenty- 
five paces from the foreground which has been chosen. The glasses 
are about one-sixth the size of the whole plate. It is evident that, 
especially when albumenised glasses are used, this apparatus is the 
simplest and the most convenient that can be imagined. These 
images thus obtained are of the greatest delicacy. Seen with the 
microscope they present infinite details, for the mathematical exact- 
ness of the chemical focus takes away all indecision in the lines. 
These amplified with an apparatus such as Woodward's, for in- 
stance, give images of a beauty that is very near perfection. 

At the same meeting, Mons. Bertsch presented two views taken 
by him during the eclipse of the 18th of July, in one of those rare 
moments when the clouds did not obscure the sun. The diminu- 


tion of the solar light was sufficient to render the time of exposure 
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sensibly greater. With respect to the eclipse, there has been some 
talk of the results obtained by Mons. Foucault, one of the expedi- 
tion sent into Spain to observe the phenomenon. It would appear, 
from what is said, that he was able to reproduce the red protuber- 
ances of the sun, but it is not known exactly to what extent his 
success goes. We hope that Mr. Warren De la Rue did not remain 
inactive, and we expect some views on the subject from England. 

Mons. Lemercier sent to the Society several very satisfactory 
specimens of lithophotography. Most of the plates are obtained 
by means of two stones, as for chromolithography. Mons. Lemercier 
had sent with the specimens the photographic picture which had 
served as type, so that those present were enabled to judge, by 
comparison, of the degree of success obtained. 

Mons. Colpaert, who forwarded a series of very interesting views 

of Peruvian edifices, landscapes, and negatives, communicated some 
useful information relative to the influence of climate upon photo- 
graphic manipulation. During the summer the heat is so great in 
that part of the country in which Mons. Colpaert generally operates, 
that the cameras fall to pieces, the baths evaporate, and the collo- 
dion dries immediately. To obviate these inconveniences, the 
author of the communication applies, in the frame behind the 
collodionised glass, a piece of cloth, soaked in water. The inside 
of the apparatus is likewise lined with wet linen. His collodion, 
mixed with iodide of ammonium, is composed of seven grammes of 
pyroxyline, 450 of ether, and 500 of alcohol. He develops with 
protosulphate of iron. 
Mons. Poitevin exhibited some vitrified carbon positive prints, 
from which excellent negatives may be taken by contact. This 
experiment is somewhat curious, but we do not think that its 
application has any great importance. 

The letter in which Sir David Brewster spoke of the two draw- 
ings of Chiamonti existing in the Lille Museum, and presenting, 
according to the illustrious savant, the stereoscopic relief, has been 
reprinted in the Lumére and other special journals. We were all 
asking each other if the invention which so greatly honours 
Wheatstone and Brewster really dated from the sixteenth century ? 

Mr. Bingham, who has just returned from Lille, conceived the 
happy idea of reproducing the two designs in question to offer 
them to the Society. We all examined them with care, but no one 
detected in them the slightest difference. They appeared to all 
perfectly identical. In the stereoscope they are superposed, but 
without any effect of relief. For the present, then, we must be 
permitted to doubt that they were intended for the application 
Sir David attributes to them. 

Lastly, Mr. Graham laid upon the table several cast-glass dishes, 
which are very convenient, especially for development, and of a 
very moderate price. 

The meeting was enlivened by the perusal of a letter in which 
an amateur asked for the explanation of a singularity presented by 
a picture sent in with the request. It was the portrait of an officer, 
decorated with three crosses: the image, a very clear one, bore six 
crosses—that is, the three decorations had been produced twice, as 
if the chest, during the exposure, had made an upward or a down- 
ward movement. Yet, as I have already said, the rest of the 
picture was very clear. Was it an effect of reflection? or had the 
photographer, in recommencing the portrait upon the same glass, 
cleaned the latter insufficiently? The singularity caused much 
laughter, but found no explanation. 1 offer the case to your 
readers; may be, some of them will be able to satisfy the writer of 
the letter, and give him an answer to his riddle. 

\ ERNEST LACAN. 


‘ ti 


Correspondence. 


ke We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 
wetgees 


REPORT OF THE SCOTCH COMMITTEE ON LENSES. 
To the Eprror. 


Srr,—In your remarks at the last meeting of the London Society, you 
say that when the report on lenses was submitted to the Photographic 
Society of Scotland, you pointed out that the committee assumed to have 
discovered something extraordinary, viz., “that the position of the 
diaphragm in front of the lenses produced a barrel-shaped image of a 
square original, and the diaphragm behind produced the hour-glass 
shaped image.” I am aware of only one report on lenses which was 
submitted to that Society; and as I have looked over it in vain for some- 
thing to warrant, even in the slightest degree, such an extraordinary 
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assertion on your part, I have to request that you will be good enough 
to point out any passage capable of being so construed.—I am, yours, &c., 

Ldinburgh, July 10, 1860. J. T. TAYLOR. 

[The preceding note reached us so shortly before the time of our “ going 
to press” that we were unable to include it in our last. 

We have to apologise for a statement made in error at the last meeting of 
the Photographic Society in our private capacity relative to the Report of 
the Lens Committee of the Photographic Society of Scotland, which Mr. 
Taylor correctly asserts contains, as we find on reference thereto, no such 
claim as that attributed to it, viz., the supposed discovery of the fact that 
the position of the diaphragm with reference to the lens affects the direc- 
tion of the distortion, though an impression to that effect certainly 
existed in our mind. It is, however, true that we pointed out the fact 
above indicated as one well known at the time of the issuing of the said 
report, that being the object of our allusion to it. It is also quite true 
that we styled it a “droll” report—an epithet which, though not intended 
to convey offence, we should probably have abstained from employing 
had we had time for reflection. It must be evident to every one that in 
an impromptu discussion it is not possible for a speaker to weigh every 
word that he utters; and we can only regret having said that which has 
been regarded as obnoxious. Under these circumstances it is, perhaps, 
better not to enter into the reasons why the report appeared to us of the 
character designated, as we may be misunderstood as desiring to cast 
ridicule upon it—a desire which we certainly do not at all entertain. 
Suffice it to say that we objected rather to sins of omission than to sins 


of commission.—Ep. | 
eee, 


DE OMNIBUS REBUS. 
To the Evrror. 


Sir,—1. The other day, when taking a photograph of a plan, I foundI 
could not get the negative sufficiently intense to obtain a white ground 
in the print. Could you inform me of some method of remedying this ? 

2. Also, when a lens of a certain focus (say eight inches) is spoken of, 
what is meant? I have three lenses, and should like to be able to 
ascertain their focus, for the sake of calculation, &c. 

3. Is there an alkaline gold toning bath that will keep any length 
of time ? 

4, What is the best book on chemistry to explain about photographic 
chemicals, &c.? 

5. Some little time back, I had a box made, about three feet long and 
one foot square, and reversed my camera (a half-plate one), putting the 
negative in the place of the focussing screen, in imitation of the solar 
camera. I gave the paper (prepared by the calotype process) an exposure 
of twenty seconds, developed with gallic acid, and succeeded in getting 
a pretty good enlarged positive. This was in the ordinary diffused light, 
without a condenser or anything else. Iam an amateur in the fascina- 
ting art, and should feel much obliged if you could give me any informa- 
tion on the above subjects—I am, yours, &c., PHOTO. 

Kensington, July 18, 1860. 

[1. A collodion that has been some time iodised will generally give 
density enough, though the exposure required may be somewhat longer. 
Also, when developing, the addition of a small quantity of dilute albumen 
materially assists in obtaining a dense deposit. 

2. A lens of eight inches focus means one that would have a distance 
of eight inches between it and the sharp image of the sun formed by re- 
fraction through it. This definition, however, only holds good for a thin 
single lens, say a spectacle glass. With a compound lens, the form and 
construction has much to do with the focus, under any given circum- 
stances. (See the papers by Mr. Grubb, recently published in this Jour- 
nal.) With a compound lens, its equivalent focus can be ascertained by 
comparing the size of an image of any given object formed by it with 
the image of the same object formed by a spectacle lens (the focus of 
which you can measure) at the same distance. 

Gs NOs 

4, Hardwich’s Manual of Photographic Chemistry. 

5. See an article by M. Bertsch, in the present number.—Ep. | 
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DRY PROCESS WANTED. 
To the Eprror. 


Sin,—Lately I have been preparing my photographic plates by the 
collodio-albumen process; but I find that I cannot spare time enough to 
continue preparing and developing them in that laborious manner, and, 
consequently, I should feel much obliged by your informing me whether 
there is no process by which, firstly, I should lose less time in developing 
and preparing? and, secondly, whether I should have plates as sensitive, 
or more so, than by the collodio-albumen process, and which would keep 
undeteriorated during about a week ? 

Would the malt process, described in your last Journal, not be likely 
to suit me? If so, will malt, which cannot be got everywhere, keep 
good during any lengthened period of time ?—I am, yours, &c. 

(Ch ok (Cr 

[We think you will do well to try a modification of Fothergill’s process 
employing about two grains of an alkaline citrate or phosphate in each 
ounce of dilute albumen, say one part white of eg to three parts water. 

The malt process has been very successful in some operators’ hands : 
but others have not done well with it. We prefer Fothergill’s—Ep.] : 
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LOST IN FOG! 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I beg to trouble you again for a little advice. I am terribly 
bothered with “fogging” of my plates. The Photographic Guide 
Books say it may proceed from alkalinity of the bath; but on testing 
mine it always gives a pink tinge with litmus. Again, they say it may 
proceed from super-saturation with iodide of silver; but it cannot be 
that in my case, as I have added six ounces distilled water to sixteen 
ounces bath, and made up the deficiency with nitrate of silver. I was 
completely put to a stand the other day by the plates being all fogged 
and streaked from top to bottom in the direction of the dip, and no image 
at all could I get, although I tried all sorts of exposure and all sizes of 
stops. Can you explain this? Sometimes I have got my bath right, but 
cannot get my negatives intense enough. 

Ought a good negative to require more doses of pyrogallic developer 
than one? I use half an ounce of pyrogallic developer (three grains 
pyrogallic to one ounce) and twenty drops of a thirty-grain solution of 
nitrate of silver for a stereoscopic plate. 

Thad a most provoking mishap the other day. I went down to the 
ruins of an abbey, about three miles distant, and carried all the apparatus, 
tent, &c., for the wet process. When I commenced I found the plates all 
blackened in developing. A photographic friend had been kind enough 
to dose the bath with ammonia and make it quicken. However, having 
some acetic acid, I neutralised or acidified it, and managed to get about 
four clear positives on glass for my day’s work.—I am, yours, &c., 

OLD FOGEY! 
[You should bear in mind that ‘excess of nitric acid in the bath is a 
cause of fogging quite as much as excess of oxide of silver, when you 
work with a collodion not containing bromide. With reference to super- 
saturation with iodide of silver, we do not quite understand how it can 
happen; but of this we are sure, viz., that you have added too much of 
the uniodised solution in applying the remedy. 

Unless your collodion contains a bromide, the developer is made with 
three times more pyrogallic acid than is necessary. The negative on a 
stereoscopic plate is often of the right density without any addition of 
nitrate of silver, unless the collodion is of bad quality, or is bromo-iodised. 

Your friend acted unadvisedly in dropping ammonia into the bath at 
random. A grain or two of carbonate of soda would have been safer in 
the hands of a beginner.—Ep.] 
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CLEANING GLASS — PROTRACTED EXPOSURE. 
To the Eviror. 


Sir, —I am quite at a loss for a plan for cleaning glasses. I have 
tried Tripoli powder, which is too expensive; gilder’s whiting, which 
causes too much dust in my glass house. 

I have been thinking of a strong solution of potash, soda pearl ash, or 
nitric or sulphuric acid, intending to leave plates in this until wanted, 
then wash well in clean water, and carefully dry with two clean cloths, 
finishing them with chamois leather. Wonld this be a good plan? 
Which of the above would be best and cheapest to make solution with? 
and what strength would be required ? 

Ihave latterly found my time of exposure for positive portraits thirty, 
forty, and fifty seconds, which is much too long ina glass house with 
good light. My lens is Derogy’s half-plate, and has worked in eight and 
ten seconds. Do you think I may have put in the glasses of lens wrong 
after cleaning them? If so, how can I set them right? 

My bath is in good order, thirty grains, and by test paper correct. I 
use Keith’s developer, pro. nit. iron, made with nitrate of baryta, fresh 
made ; Cammack’s collodion, sometimes Keith’s. 

I would like to work much quicker, for taking dogs, horses, &c., but 
cannot attempt it in my present difficulty. 
By favourmg me with your advice on these points you will much 


oblige.—I am, yours, &c., 

Liverpool, July 12, 1860. MINNEHAUBA. 

[It is possible that your annoyance may arise from the kind of glass 
which you use: the colourless sheet glass is very apt to cause failures. 
Again, your cloths should be washed in soda and water only (no soap 
should be allowed on any account to be used), and then well rinsed in 
plenty of water. We think you will find the following a good plan for 
cleaning your plates :—Mix one part of nitric acid with three parts of 
rain water, and put your plates therein. If requisite rub the surface 
with a smooth cork, then hold under the tap and rinse copiously; place 
the plates on end to dry. Just before use pour on your plate a little 
waste collodion, and while still in a liquid state rub it all over the plate 
with a clean cloth, and continue this, occasionally breathing on the 
plate, until the whole of the collodion has been removed. We know of 
no better or quicker method than the above of obtaining a beautifully 
clean surface. If the plates have been previously used, and albumen or 
gelatine employed, they must first be cleansed in soda and water. 
We do not think it probable that your lens is in fault with regard to 
the lengthened exposure; possibly 
cadmium to your collodion (say half a grain to the ounce), and a small 
excess of protosulphate of iron in the developer may assist you. Some 
operators find that a forty-grain nitrate bath works quicker than ‘the 
ordinary thirty-grain one.—Ep.] 


the addition of a little bromide of ’ 


ADDITION OF OLD COLLODION TO BATH. 
To the Eprtor. 


Sir,—My old bath having got out of order I made up a new one, the 
nitrate for which, along with the collodion for negatives, I purchased 
from one of the first houses in London, in the hope of being more suc- 
cessful than I had been for some time back ; but I am much disappointed 
and dismayed to find myself in a worse position than before. 

J iodised the new bath by pouring in about three ounces of old eollo- 
dion to about sixty-five ounces of bath, thirty grains to the ounce. It is 
quite neutral, but it does not run freély from the plate, which, when 
taken out, has a greasy appearance, not like that which it has before 
being fully sensitised, but as if the bath had been thickened. There is 
also a sort of streak or cloudy appearance round the top and right-hand 
side of the plate, at about half-an-inch from the edge, a great part of 
which breaks off during the development and floats over the plate; 
moreover, the negatives are weak at all exposures. 

As the bath smells strongly of ether, I have supposed that the old 
collodion has something to do with this state of things, which I have tried 
to get rid of without effect.—If you will kindly suggest a remedy you 
will confer a great favour on, yours, &c., HUNTS. 


[We do not agree with the plan of adding so much old collodion to the 
bath, as the ether invariably makes the plates greasy. Remedy the de- 
fect as far as you can by pouring out the bath into a flat dish and leaving 
it exposed all night in a dark room, filling up with distilled water to the 
proper bulk on the following morning. ‘The streak of which you com- 
plain is from allowing the plate to become too dry before dipping, and 
will disappear if you immerse more quickly.—Ep.] 

——— 
MANIPULATORY DETAILS. 
To the Eprtor. 


Sim,—I shall feel obliged by your informing me of the causes of the 
undermentioned imperfections in my negatives by the wet collodion 
process :— 

1. Streaks on the plates, commencing from the bottom upwards. 

2. The negatives have a black transparent appearance in the high 
lights, and, in consequence, print the pictures either very light without 
detail, or, if exposed to the sun for a longer time, the print is nearly 
black all over. 

3. By adding the drops of silver solution to the developer, and pouring 
it on the plate, the solution goes muddy directly. 


4. I thought of trying Keene’s negative collodion. Would you advise 
me to do so ? 


With thanks for past favours, I am, yours, &c., 

July 12, 1860. AN AMATEUR IN A FIX. 

[1. Clean your slide, and do not use dirty blotting-paper for draining 
on.—2. Probably bad collodion, or under exposure. See that your bath 
is not too acid.—3. This suggests the idea of the bath being in fault. 
Try intensifying with a developer containing half a grain citric acid to 
the ounce, in addition to the acetic acid. This will often keep the deve. 
loper clear.—4. We have found Mr. Keene’s collodion to be good.—Ep.] 


cau ee ee Ne 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. B.—Not till November next. 

J. WINGRAVE (Coventry).—Bagnerre de Bigorre, Hautes Pyrenées. 

Janr.—You can procure it at any operative chemist's—not at a druggist’s. 

R. A, C.—You print a little too darkly for the alkaline gold toning process. 

R. A. L.—You will find the whole subject fully discussed in our last volume. 

James TuRK.—Use a stronger solution of nitrate of silver; that you now employ gets 
too soon exhausted. 

ALFRED.—We do not at all agree with the policy pursued in the publication you name, 
and certainly will not follow so shortsighted an example. 

OnE IN A Hospin.—It is the collodion which is in fault: procure another sample 
from a different maker. 

PRINTER.—We regret that we are unable to help you; we have constant enquiries for 
albumenised paper that can be relied on with certainty. 

Tomaso.—Mr. Fothergill has worked in Italy with the process which bears his name. 
We believe he is now in that country. 

F. A.—You must excuse us — we cannot comply with your request: we take our own 
course, quite irrespective of that pursued by the conductors of any other periodical. 

Onz 1N Dousr.—You need not doubt: we can answer for the perfect good faith and 
excellent judgment of the gentleman you name. We know him personally and in. 

imately. 

The letters from Mr. Joun L. Davis are ‘in type,” but as we have further correspon- 
dente only just to hand relative to the same subject, we shall give the whole in our 
next. 

_Joun A. Srenyurt.—Hennah on the Collodion Process can be procured of Messrs. 
Knight & Son, Foster Lane, Cheapside, London. The A BC of Photography, of the Lon- 
don Stereoscopic Company, Cheapside. 

Positive Printing. — The continnation of MM. Davanne and Girard’s report was 
presented at the last meeting of the French Photographic Society. A translation will 
appear in this Journal, commencing with the next number. 
pau OROLY.—We quite agree with you; cameras are, as a rule, far too costly—that 
‘y, too luxuriously got up. Why not try your own hand at making what you cannot 
afford to buy. We haye an intimate friend who made his own camera of milled-board, 
and dark slides, with a wood frame and sliding zinc shutters, 
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In our last we threw out a hint to those intending to select a | plate in a bath of aceto-nitrate of silver containing too small a 


dry process upon glass to wait until after the publication of this 
number of the Journal before finally adopting one. We did so 
on account of certain rumours which reached us, to the effect 
that an improvement of some importance had been introduced 
into the collodio-albumen process by some gentlemen belonging 
to the Manchester Society; and though at the time we were 
not acquainted with its nature, we had sufficient faith in the 
skill of the Manchester photographers, and in the discrimination 
of our informant, not to feel any hesitation in making the an- 
nouncement. Our readers will perceive, on reference toa paper 
by Messrs. Petschler and Mann which we this day publish, that 
our confidence was by no means misplaced, and that another 
very important step in advance has been accomplished by the 
gentlemen we have named, especially as regards the comfort 
and convenience of operating upon collodio-albumenised plates. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, the discovery will also ma- 
terially assist in furthering another project which we have just 
now at heart; but the discussion of its bearing upon this point 
we must reserve to a future opportunity. 

Our readers will also find in the report of the proceedings at 
the last meeting of the Manchester Society, at which meeting 
the paper adverted to was read, some very valuable practical 
hints relative to the details of manipulation and application of 
the novel discovery that plates can be prepared in such a way 
as to be quite uninjured by exposure to strong ordinary daylight, 
and yet rendered sensitive by merely being washed in alittle fil- 
tered water in the dark, or. in non-actinic light, and subsequently 
dried previously to being exposed in the ordinary way in the 
camera. What renders it of still higher value is the fact that 
the preparation differs very little from the method ordinarily 
pursued, the difference being a simplification instead of a com- 
plication of the process. 

With regard to its efficiency we have been favoured with an 
opportunity of judging—a proof from a negative ten inches by 
eight, executed by Mr. Petschler, being before us. It is a 
counterpart of one laid before the Manchester Society, and quite 
bears out the statements made with respect to the efficacy of 
this method of manipulation—foreground and distance being 
both properly exposed and rendered. The subject consists of 
a house on the right of the spectator, with farm-buildings on 
the left ; a hedge, loose stone wall, and broken gate, in the fore- 
ground ; a mass of trees surround the house, and an expansive 
view of open country, bounded by low hills, forms the back- 
ground. ‘The foliage is somewhat deficient from movement, not 
from any fault in the process; and from the tone of the paper 
we are convinced that the negative is capable of producing a 
better result than that before us. 

We have a few observations to make, as well in reference to 
the paper itself as to some points in the discussion which ensued. 
It will be found recorded that, in reply to a question by a mem- 
ber of the Manchester Society, as to how the discovery was 
made, Mr. Petschler stated that it arose in consequence of his 
haying attempted to render sensitive a collodio-albumenised 


quantity of liquid to cover the whole of the plate—that the 
part of the film unacted upon by the silver solution was only 
moistened by water in the subsequent washing —and that, on 
development, this part was affected more energetically by the 
developer than the remainder: whereupon the questioner ob- 
served, “It was an accident, then.” Hvery discovery is, of 
course, more or less accidental in one sense; but the merit 
of the discovery does not rest in this, but in the faculty of turning 
an accident to useful account, and from which the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to the opportunity does not detract 
in the smallest degree. A phenomenon, previously unknown to 
photographers, occurs, and this only to a very limited extent: 
it is noted, reasoned upon, the cause suspected, tested, found to 
be correct, and immediately utilised for further operations. 
Surely this is a discovery in the strictest sense of the term. 

Regarding the assumed rationale we are not quite so well 
satisfied, or rather we think that further examination is re- 
quired before adopting it as a settled affair. We do not feel 
certain that it may not turn out to be that immersion in water 
and subsequent drying of a sensitive plate upon which the 
light has been allowed to act removes the impression and re- 
stores the sensitiveness: it isat any rate an experiment worth a 
careful trial. There are two or three facts which lead us to this 
conjecture. It was noticed by Mr. Osborne, of the Birmingham 
Society, that Dr. Norris’s dry plates which had been exposed 
had their sensitive condition restored by being exposed to the 
vapour of acetic acid. The fact was verified by our collabora- 
teur, Mr. Hardwich; but the cause of such an effect neither of 
us could satisfactorily solve. Three years or more ago we dis- 
covered that plates preserved in various ways could have their 
sensitiveness restored after exposure by immersion in water 
containing afew drops of tincture of iodine—a circumstance 
which we published at the time, and which we considered to be 
explained by a combination of the iodine with the presumed re- 
duced silver. Thirdly, when making experiments about two 
years back with the proto-iodide of mercury, for the purpose of 
applying it to the production of positive proofs upon paper, we 
found that the scarlet image formed by the action of light gra- 
dually faded out if the paper were exposed to the air in the 
dark room—sometimes more rapidly than at others; but in 
either case, the paper, having resumed its normal yellow colour, 
proved to be just as sensitive to the light as when first prepared. 
But further: after washing some of these papers that had been 
exposed under a negative, with a view to a removal of the sur- 
plus free proto-nitrate of mercury that we had purposely left in 
the paper prior to exposure, with the idea of assisting, by its re- 
moval, to fix the red image, we were not a little astonished on 
drying the paper in the dark room to find the image fade out as 
perfectly as before, but with enormously increased rapidity, the 
paper being again restored to its original sensitive condition, 
Indeed, on one sheet of paper we must have produced at least 
a dozen different impressions in succession, so that we can be 
under no possible mistake as to the restoration of the sensitiye- 
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ness after simple immersion in common water and drying. It 
has been remarked that Dr. Hill Norris’s plates should not be 
left too long between exposure and development, as otherwise 
the image fades out; and lastly, a similar effect is produced on 
papers prepared with nitrate of uranium. 

The drift of our argument, then, is as follows:—It is proved 
that in various ways the impression produced by light upon sen- 
sitive films of several kinds can be removed and the sensibility 
restored ; that in some cases it takes place by simple exposure to 
the air (in which more or less moisture may be presumed to be 
present); and that in a portion at least of these cases, and in some 
others, immersion in water or some aqueous solution, with after- 
exposure to the air, produces a similar effect still more rapidly. 
We therefore come to the conclusion that it is highly probable 
that moisture may be the chief agent in effecting the restoration 
of the sensitive collodion, and that the iodine in one case, and 
the acetic acid in another, may haye had little or nothing to do 
with the matter. We do no wish it to be understood that we 
deem this proved, but we think that enough has been stated 
to show that the experiment proposed deserves a trial. 

We shall probably advert to this subject upon a future occa- 
sion, as there are many more highly interesting speculations 
that may be opened up. In the mcantime we sincerely congratu- 
late our numerous photographic brethren upon what we think 
bids fairly to be of considerable utility to all engaged in land- 
scape photography, especially those wnfortunates who have to 
submit their sensitive plates to the ordeal of a scrutiny by 
custom-house officers. 


Iv will, doubtless, be in the recollection of our readers that 
lately an intimation was thrown out by Sir David Brewster 
relative to the supposed antiquity of the knowledge of stereo- 
scopic principles, the supposition arising from the fact that an 
artist, named Jacopo Chimenti, who lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had executed a pair of pictures, which are at present 
preserved in the museum at Lille, and which it was alleged, on 
being viewed in such a manner as to allow each eye to see only 
one of the designs, presented a stereoscopic effect. It is very 
unfortunate that when an announcement of any supposed fact 
is once made and subsequently proved to be erroneous, it is 
almost impossible to correct the false impression as thoroughly 
as is desirable; because there must always exist many persons 
who read the assertion but not the contradiction, while those 
who see the contradiction without the previous erroneous state- 
ment, can play but a very unimportant part in its rectification, 
Under these circumstances we conceive it to be advisable to 
draw special attention to a paragraph in the letter of our Paris 
correspondent, M. Ernest Lacan, which was published in our last 
number, and from which we learn that, in order to settle the 
question satisfactorily, our countryman, Mr. Bingham, who is a 
resident in Paris, took photographie copies of the alleged 
pair of stereographs, and laid them before the members of the 
French Photographic Society at the July meeting. 

When placed in the stereoscope the two pictures united per- 
fectly, but did not present the smallest effect of relief. 

We think it is fair therefore to presume that, whatever may 
have been the object proposed by the artist in executing the two 
similar pictures, it was certainly not from any knowledge of the 
stereoscopic phenomenon, aud that Sir David Brewster was in 
this instance wrong in his conjecture. It is but right to add 
that Sir David had not had ocular demonstration of the alleged 
fact when he threw out the suggestion. 


ON A HITHERTO UNKNOWN PRINCIPLE IN 
SHNSITISING DRY PLATES, 
By Messrs. Perscuner and E. Mann. 
[Read by Mr. Mann at a Meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, August 1, 1860.] 
Mr. PETSCHLER and myself having lately made several experiments 
on some modifications of the collodio-albumen process, we have 
now thought it desirable to lay the particulars of them before this 


Society; and we have great pleasure in doing so, as we believe we 
have some new chemical facts connected with the iodides and chlo- 
rides of silver to communicate. 

The collodio-albumen process is an excellent oue when the plates 
are used soon after preparation; but blistering of the film, and a 
deposit on the surface of the plates during development, are troubles 
known to all followers of this valuable dry process. The modifica- 
tion which we have the pleasure of bringing before your notice this 
evening has the following advantages:—the plates develop very 
quickly, and are remarkably clear and bright, and, most important 
of all, no second or aceto-nitrate of silver bath is required. As 
there cannot possibly be any free nitrate of silver left, the plates, 
upon theory, ought to keep as long, if not longer, than any known 
process, 

The method we have adopted is as follows :— the plates are pre- 
pared as they would be for collodio-albumen, with this exception, 
that instead of coating the plates with iodised albumen they are 
covered with albumen containing about one or two grains of 
chloride of sodium to the ounce; the plate is then insensitive to light, 
and may be, after being allowed to drain and become surface-dry, 
either baked in the oven or dried before a hot fire. 

Now comes the peculiarity which Mr. Petschler has the credit of 
having discovered, and which, though apparently trivial in itself, 
produces a most wonderful effect : instead of dipping the plates in 
an aceto-nitrate of silver bath, they are simply washed thoroughly 
under a stream of water, and this renders the film again sensitive to 
light, and after being dried are ready for exposure in the camera. 

I will now endeavour to explain what we suppose to be the rea- 
son of this return of sensitiveness produced by the washing, and 
the real change which takes place. 

It appears to us to be simply that the excess of chloride in the 
film makes the plate insensitive to light, and the washing dissolves 
out all the free chloride of sodium, and leaves nothing but the pure 
and insoluble silver salts behind. To satisfy ourselves that this 
was correct, and that some ascertainable change was effected, we 
took a stereoscopic prepared plate, and placed it in a dish, with 
just sufficient water to cover the surface, and after allowing it to 
soak for a few minutes, and shaking the water backwards and for- 
wards over the plate, we placed some of the water in a glass mea- 
sure, and tested it with a few drops of nitrate of silver solution, when 
immediately a very dense milky substance formed in the water, 
which was chloride of silver. 

To make sure there were no chlorides in the water previously 
we dropped some silver into it beforehand, but no perceptible 
milky effect was produced: this test convinced us that a very im- 
portant change was effected by the washing. We have also found 
that the ordinary iodised albumen plates, prepared for collodio- 
albumen, may be rendered sensitive in the same way, namely, 
simply washing away the free iodide of potassium, and leaving 
only the pure and insoluble iodide of silver behind. I will now 
describe a very peculiar difference in the effect of putting the plates 
prepared with iodised albumen and chlorided albumen in the second 
or aceto-nitrate bath. A plate with iodised albumen developed 
better on the part which had been dipped in the second silver bath; 
but here is a plate prepared with chlorided albumen and you will 
observe the very reverse, for the part which has been plunged in 
the silver has developed less than the part which was left out and 
only simply washed. There is also this very curious distinction 
between the chloride and the iodide: the former develops quicker 
and better when not put in a second silver bath, but the latter 
develops slowly, and comes out faintly when not so sensitised a 
second time. 3 
We do not assert the process to be perfect, or better than 
collodio-albumen in its results, but leave the subject to your judg- 
ment, and to the test of further experiments. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS, 
By T. F. Harpwice. 
No. 10. 
M. Porrevin lately described a process for producing transmitted 
positives by a single operation. This process appeared simple, 
and more correct in theory than some which preceded it; and we 
were induced to give it a careful trial, especially so as it was stated 
that pictures had been obtained equal to the transparencies of 
M. Ferrier. A certain mode of producing such positives would be 
welcomed not only by many who wish to duplicate their negatives, 
but also by practitioners of the photogalvanographic and carbon- 
printing processes. We therefore commenced our experiments in 
earnest, and were determined to report success, if possible. 
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The principle upon which M. Poitevin’s process is founded ap- 
pears to be this :—that an actinically-impressed layer of iodide of 
silver upon collodion loses its latent image and returns to the nor- 
mal state when iodide of potassium acts upon it in presence of 
white light. Without the assistance of light, however, the iodide 
of potassium does not discharge the image; and, therefore, we 
have only.to expose a sensitive collodion plate, in the first instance, 
to full daylight, and afterwards to replace the free nitrate of silver 
upon its surface by free iodide of potassium, Then, if the camera 
image be projected upon the plate so prepared, the lights will 
obliterate the previous impression, but the shadows will leave it 
unaffected; consequently, on developing with a mixture of nitrate 
of silver and pyrogallic acid a transmitted positive will be obtained. 

In commencing our critical examination of this process we 
thought it better to inquire, at the outset, whether the destruction 
of the latent image by iodide of potassium in conjunction with 
light, but not by the same iodide acting in the dark, was an estab- 
lished fact. On this point we have made many experiments, and 
the conclusion at length adopted is, that the effect of iodide of 
potassium in destroying an invisible image is greatly exalted by 
the co-operation of light, but that it takes place to a certain extent 
even without light. Very much seems to depend upon the vigour 
of the original actinic impression, since we found, on placing a wet 
collodion plate in the camera, and pointing the instrument at a 
landscape view for the proper period of time, that a solution of 
iodide of potassium applied in the yellow room instantly destroyed 
the half-shadows, but did not immediately destroy the sky; hence, on 
washing the plate with water, and treating it with mixed pyrogal- 
lic acid and nitrate of silver, a precipitate of reduced silver took 
place upon the sky. It was observable, however, that the sky, 
although not destroyed in the above experiment, was very con- 
siderably lowered in intensity, so that it developed of a violet-blue 
instead of a pure black or red. Therefore it may be concluded 
that the iodide of potassium produces an effect even in the dark; 
and, if our memory serves us, M. Poitevin indicated as much in 
his paper, and stated that the plates would suffer if kept too long 
after the iodide of potassium had been applied: our confidence in 
the process as theoretically sound is thus somewhat lessened. 

Allowing that iodide of potassium discharges the latent image 
slowly, even in the dark, the inquiry next arises — what effect is 
produced by free todine? We found that free iodine instantly 
removes the most vigorous image under any circumstances; so 
that it is possible that the effect of light in assisting the action of 
the iodide of potassium may depend upon a separation of the iodine 
from the base of the salt. 

In our first attempts to carry out M. Poitevin’s process practically 
we met with little or no success; but this, it afterwards appeared, 
was partly due to our having taken the wrong sort of collodion. 
The difficulty was to obtain dense blacks in the shadows of the 
transmitted positive. With a simply iodised collodion, the deposit 
was so excessively thin and blue that it became impossible to 
strengthen itby prolonged development. When, however, a bromo- 
iodised collodion was substituted, a better result was obtained, 
and a certain amount of the red tone could be detected; on seeing 
which we felt that there would be no difficulty in securing a more 
or less perfect black by carefully pushing the action. In explaining 
why a bromo-iodised collodion gave a more intense picture than 
one simply iodised, two circumstances must be borne in mind. 
We must remember, in the first place, that the plate had been 
exposed to the full rays of the sun; and, in the second, that it had 
been subsequently treated with iodide of potassium. Now it is 
found that bromo-iodide, although it gives a very weak picture in 
a dull light, takes a stronger impression than simple iodide in a 
powerful light; and, further, that the image upon a simply iodised 
collodion is much more easily discharged (to borrow an expression 
of Dr. Norris’s) than the image upon a bromo-iodised collodion. 
For these reasons we recommend, with confidence, that those 
wap, try M. Poitevin’s process should use a bromo-iodised col- 

odion. 

The mode of developing in this process seems also of conse- 
quence. At first we were satisfied by washing away the free 
iodide of potassium after it had done its work, and applying to 
the film a mixture of pyrogallic acid and nitrate of silver. This 
plan produced a picture, but it was not at all equal to what we 
afterwards obtained by following the original directions impli- 
citly, and dipping the plate in a solution of nitrate of silver im- 
mediately before development. 

The result of two or three days’ experience of the working of 
M. Poitevin’s process has left us greatly pleased with it as an 
illustration of the theory of photography, but far from being 


satisfied that presentable pictures can be obtained with certainty 
by its means. The exposure in the camera is longer than we anti- 
cipated, although it must be confessed that our experiments were 
made when both light and temperature were unfavourable. The 
pictures also were not sufficiently vigorous or well defined: there 
was an appearance of “halation” or fringing about the lines of 
the image which we fancied at the time would be removed if we 
could succeed in imparting a little more energy to the develop- 
ment. Evidently the iodide of potassium weakens the attraction 
which the iodide of silver actinically impressed ought to exert 
towards the reduced silver, and consequently the particles fall in 
an undecided and irregular manner, and there is a constant danger 
of spots and stains. Theoretically this state of things ought to 
be remedied by the proper kind of organic matter introduced with 
certain precautions. Our own experiments, however, with the 
organic matter were not successful ; for in one instance the iodide 
of potassium did not properly discharge the image when the 
supporting basis contained organic matter, whilst in another, 
although a reversed image appeared, there was more or less 
evidence of fogging. Still we are of opinion that something 
may yet be done in this direction, and that the employment of an 
organic substance, in conjunction with a bromide or a chloride, 
offers the best chance of producing pictures with warm and 
velvety shadows, without which the transparent positives cannot 
be esteemed presentable as works of art. 
ee eee 
THE RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
_ 

THE BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION: A PHER- 
SONAL NARRATIVE OF THE PHENOMENA OBSERVED. 
By Watrer Becx. 

I VENTURE, as one who had the honour of accompanying the recent 
astronomical expedition to the north of Spain, to intrude upon your 
columns, in the anticipation that a slight sketch of our proceedings 
and of the phenomena we observed may not be wholly uninterest- 
ing to your readers. Unfortunately I am necessitated to confine 
myself almost entirely to the movements of the party of which I 
was a member, since the observers were scattered over an extensive 
range of country, and means of intercommunication were limited. 
For the photographic phase of the observations I must refer your 
readers to Mr. De la Rue’s letter in The Times of the 9th inst., and 
for the strictly scientific portion to the volume which it is intended 

shortly to publish. : 

Probably not even the express train on the morning of March 
15th, 1858, conveyed so many astronomers to Swindon as did the 
9h.15m. from Paddington to Plymouth on July 6th, 1860. The lug- 
gage denoted the character of the passengers. Long boxes, evi- 
dently containing telescopes, barometer cases, &c., &c., marked 
with the words “Instruments for observation of the eclipse,” 
abounded on the platform, and were piled in the luggage van, 

It was late in the evening when we reached the magnificent 
troop ship Himalaya, which had been placed at the disposal of the 
Astronomer Royal by the Government. Glad enough were we 
after eight hours’ rail to turn into our berths. ; 

It was arranged that we should sail at ten o’clock next morning 
(Saturday), but before that hour arrived a boat came alongside 
from the Hero, inviting those who chose to visit that vessel—the one 
selected to convey the Prince of Wales on his transatlantic voyage. 
A considerable number availed themselves of this polite offer, and 
barely returned before the Himalaya slipped from the buoy and 
stood out to sea round the eastern end of the celebrated Plymouth 
Breakwater. ; : j 

It was a lovely day, with a cloudless sky, and just sufficient wind 
to keep the heat from being oppressive. We passed about half a 
mile from the Eddystone, and not many hours elapsed before the 
land had sunk below the horizon. ; 

The fact of our having left Plymouth had been communicated to 
Bilbao by telegaph, and lest we should arrive too early the engines 
were ordered to go at only half speed. Owing to the calmness of 
the sea the motion of the vessel was so slight as to interfere but 
little with photography, and several groups were taken by Mr. 
Downes with reasonable success. 

Towards the afternoon the Astronomer Royal called a meeting of 
the members forming the expedition, received from the principals 
an account of what they and their assistants proposed to do, and 
delivered an able speech, commenting upon the information given, 
and pointing out the particularly interesting features which might 
be expected during the eclipse. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Vignolles every observer on board was furnished with a copy of 
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his valuable work on the subject, accompanied by a beautifully 
executed map of the north of Spain, showing, by means of lines, the 
track of the shadow, with the calculated duration of totality at 
various places. 

After dinner, as we approached the dreaded Bay of Biscay, many 
were the speculations as to what sort of weather we should 
encounter; some affirming that the tempestuous character ascribed 
to that part of the Atlantic was a myth, whilst others held the 
contrary. The evening wore pleasantly on, being beguiled by the 
excellent vocal and instrumental performances of the ladies who 
accompanied us; and when, after sighting Ushant Light, we were 
told that we were fairly in the Bay, and when we found ourselves 
sailing on a placid moonlit sea with but little motion, we retired to 
rest in a comfortable state of mind as regarded the future. 

On awaking in the early dawn, however, it was evident that the 
ocean still maintained its character for “faithlessness.” The 
bulkheads were creaking loudly, all swinging lamps, &c., in oscilla- 
tion, and to us landsmen it was difficult to stand still in the cabin. 
Fortunately, on going above, we found it was an easterly breeze 
that had raised this commotion, otherwise if it had been from the 
west the matter would have been far worse. It was not long ere 
the effects of the sea became apparent. The breakfast table was 
but thinly attended, many were in their berths, and others were to 
be seen in various stages, from that of utter despair to semi- 
joviality. The day passed by, and towards afternoon it became 
much calmer, and “ with the sun the gale died down.” Dinner was 
more patronised, and the indisposed took heart and refreshment. 
On the vessel went, “gliding through liquid leagues, sliding from 
horizon to horizon ;” and when we came on deck on Monday morn- 
ing we found ourselves in full view of the Spanish coast, with its 
bold cliffs and distant mountains. Along this we steamed, the 
signal for a pilot at the fore, and were not long ere we took one on 
board. An hour had not elapsed before another boat came along- 
side which had been waiting for us all night, and in a short time 
we dropped anchor in the roads of Portugalete, the entrance to the 
river Nervion, on which the city of Bilbao is situated. An excur- 
sion steamer crowded with people came out, which sailed round us 
several times with the hope that they would be admitted on board. 
This was felt to be impossible, owing to the necessity which 
existed for getting the instruments and luggage safely on shore. 

Not long after Mr. Vignolles, and a number of English gentlemen 
employed on the railway, arrived in a steamer which he had kindly 
chartered to take us up the river to Bilbao, and bidding a tempo- 
rary farewell to the Himalaya, and those of the expedition who 
were going with her to Santander, we found ourselves on the way 
to the city. We could not but admire the beauty of the scenery 
on either side of the Nervion—fine lofty hills interspersed with 
vineyards and corn-fields. Many were the anxious enquiries as to 
customs, and other ordeals through which we expected to pass; 
but we were agreeably disappointed, for the Government, true to 
its promise of affording us every facility, admitted us without even 
requiring our passports. 

We now separated considerably, some accepting the hospitality 
of Mr. Vignolles and the members of the staff, others putting up 
at different hotels. We found ourselves amongst friends whom we 
seemed to have known for years, who did everything that lay in 
their power to make us comfortable, and laid us under obligations 
that I am sure none will ever forget. Conducted by these gentle- 
men we “did” the town in parties. In fact, we could almost fancy 
ourselves in a new England, and, as if to render the illusion com- 
plete, a cricket match came off at Portugalete next day, at which 
the astronomers were represented. 

On the same morning Professor Airey held a meeting to decide 
on the different stations to be taken by the observers. The party 
to which I belonged consisted of Mr. Joseph Beck, Mr. Joseph 
Bonomi, and myself; and it was arranged that we should start the 
same evening by diligence with Mr. De la Rue’s party for Miranda 
de Ebro. Night travelling is never the most agreeable thing in 
the world, even in a first-class carriage, but in a diligence it bor- 
ders on the disagreeable. We were not sorry, therefore, when, 
after ten hours’ intolerably dusty ride, we reached our destination, 
Mr. De la Rue having left us about two miles from Miranda in 
order to proceed to his station of Rivabellosa. 

Here we again met with a most cordial reception from the staff 
of the Ebro line, and the engineers of the adjacent sections of the 
Bilbao and Tudela railway, and were quickly comfortably “located” 
in the parador of Don Cirilo Guinea. 

It being Wednesday we had a week to pass before the eclipse, 
and this tlew by rapidly, being employed in choosing our station 
and in walking about the country, whilst Mr. Bonomi made a 


series of valuable sketches, embracing all the objects of interest in 
the immediate vicinity, the curiosities of the place, &c. Occasion- 
ally also we saw gentlemen from the stations nearest Miranda, 
who came to the inn as a halting-place on the way to Rivabellosa 
or elsewhere. Being a sort of half-way house between Burgos and 
Vitoria, and on the high road to Madrid, there was also a constant 
bustle and continual arrivals and departures. 

The weather was very ominous, and on the morning of the 
eventful day we mounted the little hill which formed our observa- 
tory with heavy masses of cloud rolling over our heads and but 
faint glimpses of blue sky.. We were accompanied by Messrs. 
Preston, Weedon, and Roberts, of the staff, the others having pro- 
ceeded to a lofty mountain near Haro, in order to make sure of a 
good view. 

Mr. Joseph Beck was provided with a 5” telescope, by Cook, 
to which an extremely ingenious apparatus had been applied, by 
the use of which he hoped to be enabled to detect the smallest 
symptom of polarisation in the corona. As his assistant he had 
appointed me to observe the polarisation of the atmosphere during 
the passage of the shadow—an intention which circumstances 
forced him to relinquish, and to direct me to observe the general 
effects. I therefore viewed the eclipse through an opera-glass, 
furnished with a slide in the eye-pieces containing three different 
shades of glass. Mr. Preston used a small telescope, mounted on a 
temporary stand, which afforded great facilities for looking at the 
sun at its high elevation. Messrs. Weedon and Roberts brought 
their theodolites, and by a few simple contrivances managed to 
make good use of them. Mr. Bonomi had been engaged for some 
days in preparing a panoramic view of the surrounding country, 
and had also kindly provided us with circles, divided by intersect- 
ing lines for facility in marking down the positions of the pro- 
minences; and had placed a series of tints at the side in order 
that their colour might be easily noted down at the time. We 
also possessed a chart showing what would be the positions of the 
principal planets and stars during totality. This was affixed to a 
board for easy reference. Greenwich time was brought up from 
Rivabellosa, but being destitute of chronometers we were unable 
to take any reliable time observations: this must be borne in 
mind. A cock, hen, and chickens, had been procured from Miranda, 
in order that we might observe the effects of the darkness upon 
them. 

The eminence upon which we had taken our station was about 
150 feet above the plain, and therefore about 1600 feet above 
mean sea level. It was clad with vines to the summit on the south 
side, and commanded a fine prospect, bounded on all sides by spurs 
from the Cantabrian Pyrenees; whilst, at our feet, the Ebro, with 
its poplar-lined banks, wound past the town of Miranda. We could 
plainly see Mr. De la Rue’s observatory, and the people flocking 
near it; whilst the old Castle of Miranda was crowded—a circum- 
stance which sadly annoyed the two French astronomers who had 
chosen that as their position. 

About an hour before the commencement of the eclipse, the 
clouds broke in the direction of Pancorbo, where Professor Cheval- 
lier and Messrs. Wilson and Hammond had taken their station. 
The proportion of blue rapidly increased, and at the beginning of 
obscuration, on looking to windward, we appeared to be situated 
beneath a vast semicircle of clear sky, which augured well for a 
favourable result. Beautiful masses of cloud skirted the horizon, 
and, though some very considerable ones passed near the sun 
during the eclipse, not one interfered in the least with our unin- 
terrupted view ; and the few fleecy vapours that did cross his dise 
before totality served only as shades to the eye. 

After first contact, we watched the moon slowly creeping over 
the sun’s face, on which we had noticed a large spot.. Within 
about thirteen minutes of totality Venus shone very distinctly, and 
was easily found by covering the sun with the hand. 

A feeling of solemnity and quiet gathered over all things: we 
felt that an indefinable something was brooding around, and this 
was, doubtless, owing to the strange and unnatural effects pro- 
duced by the peculiar amber-coloured light shed down by the 
rapidly decreasing sun. We seemed instinctively to wait for the 
approaching storm. The mountains were slightly veiled in misty 
blue, and in those on which the waning daylight fell we could 
apparently see every rift. The vines and patches of upland among 
the hills assumed a yellowish-green hue; the corn-fields appeared 
brighter in tone; the blue of the sky diminished in intensity, until 
it shaded down to the same tint as the distant country seen 
through aravine. Nor did the smart wind which was blowing in- 
terfere with the weird and aerie effect upon the mind. Everything 
seemed hushed, sombre, and gloomy. Steadily the darkness in- 
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creased: the minuteness of detail in the distant landscape was lost. 
All at once the clouds and sky to the N.W. grew very black, as if 
stored with wind and rain: the gloom swept on, the last bright spot 
of sun went out, and the total phase had commenced. 

I had been inclined to regard the accounts of former eclipses as 
rather enthusiastic, but I now found how far they fell short of 
reality. Description must always fail in such matters, and the 
effects so continually varied that it is impossible to embrace more 
than the leading features. 

The dark body of the moon appeared as a puce-coloured space 
surrounded by the corona, whose streams of light, varying in in- 
tensity, and thus giving it a radiating appearance, stretched away 
for a distance which I shall not attempt to estimate, since we were 
unprovided with apparatus for making accurate measurements. 
Beyond its general limit extended different remarkable beams, one 
of which was conspicuous from its curved and filamentary ap- 
pearance. The light was far greater than we had anticipated, but 
the wind rendered it very difficult to form any estimation of its 
brilliancy by comparison with the light of a candle. We observed 
no flickering motion, and almost the whole phenomenon came into 
view some seconds before totality, that portion being first visible 
which was farthest from the disappearing sun. Around the body 
of the moon there was a faint reddish tinge, and Iremarked a pecu- 
liarly bright prominence on the §.W. edge, which shone with a pale 
red, resembling in colour a piece of phosphorus. It possessed a 
cap of white light of far greater intensity than the corona. 

Intending more especially to devote my time to the general 
effect upon the landscape, I did not particularly seek for promi- 
nences. Others of our party noted four, and marked down their 
positions; and Mr. De la Rue’s photoheliographic pictures have in- 
delibly fixed the places, and perpetuated the forms of many others. 

We observed but three planets, which were doubtless Venus, 
Jupiter, and Mercury, the clouds hiding the principal stars of the 
first magnitude which were expected to be visible. I was, how- 
ever, informed that Professor Midler at his station perceived stars 
of even the third magnitude. The gentlemen at Pancorbo were 
also favoured with glimpses of Sirius, Procyon, Castor, &e. 

After gazing about half a minute at the glorious spectacle which 
the sun and heavens presented, I looked around on the earth. In 
the N.W. and §.E., the direction of the shadow’s length, the distant 
mountains and horizon were shrouded in the deepest gloom, nor 
could I perceive the faintest traces of their outline. To the N.E. 
and §.W., where we looked almost at right angles to the path of 
the shadow, the sky was of a brassy, lurid red, owing to the re- 
fraction of the light from places exterior to the line of totality. This 
shaded rapidly off into the deepest indigo, which was the colour of 
the zenith. Against the fiery glow the serrated mountain ridges 
stood up in intense blackness, whilst dark clouds sailed across, or 
tather up, from the horizon. 

For some short time after totality the light clouds overhead as- 
sumed an orange tint, whilst in the S. they floated across a sky of 
the most wonderful blue—a blue which gave the idea that the ob- 
server was gazing upon it through a transparent yellow medium. 
The beauty of the southern sky was vastly increased by the depth 
of colour in the zenith, and by contrast with the orange of the 
clouds. This, however, quickly faded, and the heavens in that 
direction became similar in hue to those in the N., N.E., E., and 
S8.W., only that the mountains, being much nearer to us, the glow 
over their summits was the more striking, Below, the valley and 
town were enveloped in a sickly gloom, save where, at the foot of 
a little hill, similar to the one on which we were stationed, the 
Ebro sent up a very remarkable reflexion. The vines, and indeed 
every thing green, were peculiarly brilliant, and we could faintly 
hear the shouts from the people in the plain. 

Throughout the whole time of totality the few persons who had 
climbed the hill to watch us observed a dead silence, and we were 
not subjected to the least annoyance. 

The tout ensemble at this moment will never be forgotten—the 
grand yet dreary prospect, the impression of awe and quiet, will 
never be effaced from the memory. The larks, which had been 
singing as in the falling evening, had ceased a little before the 
total phase, and as the last spark of solar light died out the hen 
covered her chickens and the cock composed himself to sleep. 

Suddenly the N.W. became illuminated: on the daylight came, 
with its blue light: it shot across the heavens: a bright spot on 
the moon’s dark edge told that totality was over, and the shadow 
flew with inconceivable rapidity across the mountains. In a 
moment the distant country lighted up, and, forgetting to take any 
time observations, we ran together to congratulate each other on our 
success. Mr, Joseph Beck had observed polarisation in the corona, 


and we, who had not devoted ourselves to any special object, were 
anxious to compare notes, and know what had been seen. The 
transition from darkness to light was very rapid; but we quite for- 
got to make any observations on change in colours, or anything else. 

After doing justice to a collation, spread in a rude tent which 
had been erected by the men who accompanied us, some of our 
party went down to Rivabellosa, and were delighted te find how 
successful Mr. De la Rue had been. 

Next morning, news kept coming in of the favourable views 
which seemed to have been almost universally obtained. We were, 
however, sorry to find that Mr. Vignolles had been disappointed 
at the station he had chosen—the more so as we felt that his 
exertions had most materially contributed to our success. The 
party of the staff who had been to Haro returned after a capital 
time for observations. 

The observers now began to turn their thoughts homeward, and 
to return to the sea-coast. A division of our party started on 
Saturday, and spent the Sunday at Vitoria, proceeding on the 
Monday to Bilbao, The road is remarkable for beautiful scenery, 
and one pass beyond Villareal is magnificent. Portions of our 
way reminded me of the New Forest, but the hills were grander 
and the country wilder. 

At Bilbao the expedition reunited, and awaited the arrival of the 
Himalaya from Santander. On Thursday morning she came into 
Portugalete Roads, and lay there till the afternoon in order to 
afford the inhabitants of Bilbao an opportunity of going over her. 

In the latter part of the day we bade farewell to our hospitable 
friends, steamed down the Nervion, and by half-past six were under 
weigh for England. Before nightfall we had sunk the high land of 
Spain. Next day the Astronomer Royal called a meeting, in which 
various resolutions were carried, the report of which has already 
appeared in The Times. It was the birthday of Professor Airey—a 
pleasing circumstance, to which due honour was done at dinner. 

We experienced but little annoyance from the sea, as the whole 
passage home was very calm; and on Saturday morning we sighted 
Start Point, the landmark of homeward-bound vessels. ‘The bows 
were occupied with members of the expedition, anxious to catch 
each feature of the coast. Portland Bill was passed, St. Alban’s 

Tead left behind, the Isle of Wight rose above the horizon, and we 
ran by the Needles and Hurst Castle. .As we entered the Solent, Her 
Majesty the Queen steamed by in the Victoria and Albert, with the 
Fairy in company, and at four o’clock we dropped anchor in §pit- 
head. The Astronomer Royal, accompanied by the expedition, met 
Capt. Seccombe on deck, and communicated to him their united 
thanks for his extremely polite attentions, and those of the officers, 
during the passage out andin, ‘To this Capt. Seceombe responded 
in an appropriate speech, and the astronomers then gave three 
hearty cheers, and every one shook him by the hand. 

The time now came for parting. Some went on shore in boats, 
while others landed in the Pigmy, which the Admiral had despatched 
to the Himalaya. Our delight at once more treading on English 
ground was modified by regret at the conclusion of an expedition 
so fraught with pleasure and important scientific results. Inefface- 
able records of the “ Himalaya expedition” have been left on every 
mind—remembrances which will endure to the last. 

Such is a brief sketch of our travels. Doubtless the more perfect 
knowledge of many will correct me in different points, but I must 
ask their indulgence. 


HAvinG given above the personal and original narrative of a 
gentleman who took part in the astronomical observations, we 
now append Mr. Warren De la Rue’s very interesting account 
of the proceedings of the Expedition, which, as embodying a 
report on the photographic phases of the Eclipse, will have a 
special interest for our readers. 

In the belief that an account of the proceedings of the several parties composing 
the Himalaya Expedition to Spain may have some interest for the general reader, I ven- 
ture to address to you the following summary of the observations made at Rivabellosa, 
a village near Miranda del Ebro. 

The station selected was a threshing-floor, situated in latitude 42 deg. 42 min, north, 
and longitude 11 min. 38 secs. west, at the height of 1,572 feet above the mean level of 
the sea. The magnetic variation was found to be 20 deg. 20 min. west. The locality, 
being bounded by a beautiful panorama formed by the distant Pyrenean range, was well 
situated for observing the effect of the eclipse on the landscape. 

My party consisted, besides myself, of Mr. R. Beckley, the mechanical assistant of 
Kew, Mr. Downes, Mr. E. Beck, and Mr. Reynolds. Mr. Clark, who, at Mr. Vignolles’s 
suggestion, had acted as our interpreter, also volunteered his seryices, which proved 
most valuable during the eclipse. Hach of my assistants had allotted to him a separate 
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duty, and to their cheerful concurrence in carrying out my wishes must be attributed 
the successtul result obtained. 

My more important object was to endeavour to obtain photographs of the various 
phases of the eclipse by means of the Kew photoheliograph, an instrument I designed 
at the suggestion of Sir John Herschel, for the special oi ject of deiineatine the sun’s 
image by means of photography. Although this was the primary o ject, I had also pro- 
vided myself with ample means of observing the eclipse optically. 

Our instruments and portable observatory, weighing very little short of two tons, were 
by previous arrangement conveyed in two days to my station by the kindness of Mr. 
Vignolles, to whom my thanks are especially due, and that of Mr: Bartlett, ot the firm 
of Messrs. Brassey d& Co., contractors of the Bilboa and Tudela Railway. ” 

By the 12th of July we had erected the observatory, and by the 14th had obtained the 
first Solar. photograph in epenin. purine these preliminary observations photographs 
were made of the surrounding panorama by Mr. Downes, at geogy i iti 
of the station ascertained by myself, aamememete eee ebbicaly poster 

The climate proved tobe most uncertain, and much serious interruption was expe- 
rienced by the clouds, which frequently completely obscured the sun for the whole day. 
Much inconyenience was also experienced from the dust, which rendered it necessar; /t0 
oben large supplies of waver in addition to that required for actual use, in arate to 

eep the station moistened ; otherwise this enemy to photoera oy e previ 
any good result from being obtained. isis Carer nee neue Baye Prevented 

The Kew photoheliograph consists of a tube haying the form of a tr yrami 
at the smaller (upper) end of which is fixed the object-glass, 3 eR HERR eee 
and 50 inches focal length. The focal image of the sun formed by the object-glass is 
47-100ths of an inch in diameter, but, before itis allowed to fall on the sensitive plate, 
it is enlarged, by means of a secondary combination of lenses, to four inches in diameter. 

The sensitive plates, six inches square, are placed at the laree end of the pyramidal 
tube of the telescope. The tube is what is termed equatorially mounted, and is made 
to follow the diurnal motion of the sun by means of clockwork. EB 3 

In taking pictures of the sun the aperture of the object-o assi 3 “any 
means of stops to two inches, : Biectglass is) usually, reduced by 

Even with this small aperture the duration of the exposur sitive 
the action of the sun is a very small fraction of a seconil ot mae mmneeereGs iat ‘the 
plate to the suns action is effected by means of a sliding plate, having a very narrow 
sue in tts The piate, which mae in the plane of the prin: ary focus of the telescope, is 

rawn downwards by means of an ovening, aud previ ‘aking ora is : 
up by a loop of thread fastened to a hook. ee SEE UO ERS Rares Ua 
: When a picture is required to be taken the thread is set on fire, and the plate flashes 
instantly across the axis of the telescope, and allows the image of the sun to ASS 
momentarily through the slit on to the sensitive plate. 3 i 

The clockwork driving apparatus, although convenient, might actually be dispensed 
with in taking sun pictures under ordinary circumstances, but at the period of totality 
in a solar eclipse it is necessary to expose the sensitive plate for some time to the more 
feeble light of the luminous prominences and corona, and then a clockwork driving 
apparatus becomes essential ; and it is also necess ary to employ the full aperture of the 

elescope. 

The photoheliograph is provided with position wires, which may be removed at will: 
when left in the tube they become depicted as dark lines crossing the sun's disc when- 
ever a sun picture is taken, and serve to determine with great accuracy the position of 
any markings on the sun or of the cusps with yeference to a normal line, for instance, 
with a circle of declination. ’. ‘ 

The day previous to the eclipse was completely overcast, and the barometer was 
steadily falling. Nevertheless four dozen plates were cleaned, so as to be in readiness 
for the morrow ; but the 18th proved in the morning to be as cloudy as its predecessor, 
and it was with very faint hopes that we went to our station. At twelve o'clock the ‘sky 
began to clear, aud we obtained a faint picture of the sun throuch the clouds ; about 
half past twelve the clouds melted away as if by magic, and enadercledn pie sky 
(without a cloud visible), except on the distant mountains. 

Abvut 200 persons, who seemed to think that the eclipse was only to be seen from our 
station, rather interfered with our operations by their conversation, which completely 
prevented our hearing the beats of the chronometer ; but the majority were persuaded 
after a little while, to go on a neighbouring height, and the Alcalde Cirilo Guinea, to 
whom I wish publicly to tender my thanks, and the Civic Guards induced the remainder 
to speak in a lower tone. 

Just before and after the eclipse sun pictures were made, and during the progress of 
the ec.ipse thirty-one photographs were obtained, the times of which are carefully 
registered. a 

‘These will serve hereafter to determine the path of the moon across the sun’s disc and 
other data with considerable accuracy. 

‘The serrated edge of the moon is perfectly depicted in all the photographs, and in 
some of them one cusp of the sun may be seen blunted by the projections of a lunar 
mountain, while the other remains perfectly sharp. I continued during the eclipse to 
observe the sun by means of a telescupe of three inches’ aperture, by Dallmeyer, and I 
am enabled to confirm the results obtained photographically. As I observed the progress 
of the eclipse, I gave the signal trom time to time for the taking of a photograph, so 
that some have been procured just as the moon passed across any conspicuous sular spot. 

When the sun was reduced to a small crescent, the shadows of all objects were depicted 
with wonderful sharpness and blackness, and as I cast my eyes on the now silent crowd 
they and the landscape appeared as if illuminated by the électric light, so brilliant were 
the lights, so sharp and black were the shadows. ~ 
The sky began tu assume an indigo tint, and the landscape to be tinged with a bronze 
hue. But afew moments, however, could be spared for these observations, and when I 
placed my eye again to the telescope, and removed the dark glass, some minutes before 
the totality, I distinctly saw the whole of the lunar disc, and perceived a luminous 
prominence on the east of the zenith. This was quite visible, while the suu’s image was 
reflected by a glass surface fixed at an angle of 45 deg., in the eye-piece, and its intensity 
theretore much dimiuished. ‘The upper surface of the glass dingonal reflector I had, 
however, silvered to the extent of one-half, and as I brought into action the silvered half 
just previous to tota:ity, I perceived a large sheet of prominences on the east. A little 
to the east of the zenith a brilliant cloud, quite detached from the sun, and at some 
distance trom the moon, came into view. A few degrees to the west of the zenith a 
minute point was perceived at the commencement of the totality. South of the vertical 
only one small prominence was perceived, 

_The briliancy of these prominences far exceeded that of the corona. Much detail was 
yisible in the protuberances both of light and shadow and configuration. No appear- 
ance of Baily’s beads was seen. 

Casting the eye for a few seconds away from the telescope to behold the corona and 
the surrounding landscape, I was much surprised to find that the darkness was not so 
intense as I had anticipated. 

The deep indigo of the-upper part of the sky shading through a sepia tint into red and 
orange as it approached the horizon, the deep blue of the mountains as contrasted with 
the orange sky, and the peculiar light cast on the spectator, impressed me with a 
feeling of solemnity never to be effaced, and which was enhanced by the ear catching 
the sound of the village bells, which it appears had been tolled during the eclipse. I 
saw two stars to the east of the sun, whici I believe to have been Jupiter ani Venus, 
and observed that the corona did not extend generally more than about eight-tenths of 
the diameter of the moon beyond her limb, but that there were outlying rays of greater 
extent. A thought of my other duties recalled me, after a few seconds’ gaze, from this 
enchanting scene, and I did not attempt any exact observations of the corona. 

To return to photography, when the disc of the sun had diminished to a small crescent 
I gave the signal to discontinue the or nary pictures, and to take away the stop of the 


object-glass in order to have the full aperture ready for the totality ; and the instanta- 
neous apparatus was also disconnect 


ed. The signal to prepare plates for the totality 


was also made, and three plates, by a preconcerted arrangement, were coated and then 
sensitised in an extremely sensitive neutral bath, which I had prepared expressly for 
the purpose. 4s I could collect no reliable data as to the intensity of the light of the 
luminous prominences and corona previous to the expedition, I was working under great. 
disadvantages, and I confess from all that I could learn previously I had very faint hopes 
of depicting the corona at all. and I was led tothink, from the colour of the prominences, 
that if I did get a picture of the corona, my only hope was to get the prominences as 
dark markings on the supposed more brilliant corona. Although my own observations 
during the totality gave me greater hopes of success, it was with a thrill of pleasure 
that, in answer to my questions, I learnt from Mr, Reynolds that the picture was coming 
out under the influence of the developing fluid. : 

This first plate had been exposed by previous arrangement just one minute, and only 
time enough remained for a second plate to be placed in the telescope. , 

Just at this period the wind rose and shook the observatory and telescope violently. 
Had it been possible for me to haye known beforehand how intense the light of the pro- 
minences really was, there would have been no difficulty in obtaining the photographs 
in much less time, and I do not doubt that four might have been procured with an ex- 
posure of from 20 to 30 seconds each. 

Previously to leaving London, trials had been made to obtain photographs of the moon. 
with the Kew instrument, merely, however, for the purpose of judging of the time that 
might be necessary for the pictures of the corona, supposing it to be as bright as the 
moon, but not the slightest impression could be obtained by an exposure of one minute, 
whereas the pictures we have obtained of the luminous protuberances are all over-ex- 
posed, and the corona has clearly shown itself, so that the latter must be brighter than 
the light of the full moon. i 

The plates being only 6 inches square, while the sun’s image is 4 inches in diameter, 
it will be seen that only a small extent of the corona could be depicted. I mention this 
in order that there may be no misconception on this point; had I desired to make 
photographs of the whole of the corona, I should have adopted a totally different 
arrangement. 

My hand drawings were made by the aid of a series of lines ruled on glass, and placed 
in the focus of the eye-piece. This could be rotated through an are of 90 deg., and I had 
two diagrams with similar lines set out on my drawing paper. With these aids I was 
able rapidly to make some measurements of position and extent of the prominences, 
and to complete two drawings. On comparing my sketches with the photographs, Iwas 
pleased to find that each completely confirmed the accuracy of the other. 

My drawings were made in reference to the vertex, but it will be better to describe the 
markings as they were shown in the photographs in relation to a circle of declination. 
If the reader will suppose a circle to be divided into four quadrants by drawing two 
diameters across its centre at right angles, and that one of these diameters is made to 
coincide with a line drawn through the centre of the sun and the pole, calling the quad- 
rants north-east, south-east, south-west, and north-west respectively, then the edge of 
the moon, both in the north-east and south-east quadrants, was at the commencement 
of totality nearly covered with the luminous prominences which extended over an arc of 
130 deg. beyond her dark limb. These prominences were extremely brilliant, and far 
more so than the corona ; they were not uniform in tint, and, with few exceptions, they 
did not present any colour approaching to red or rose ; two had, however, a decided but 
faint rose tint. The surface of the luminous prominences next to the moon was, when 
first seen, very irregular, and far more so than was attributable to mountains as seen in 
profile on the moon’s edge. This irregular outline may, however, be explained by 
supposing the prominences to have been first seen floating like clouds in a transparent 
atmosphere at some distance from the sun's surface, and consequently from the moon’s 
edge—a supposition which is supported by the fact that one such prominence or lumi- 
nous cloud was seen distinctly detached, and at some distance from the dark moon. 

At the commencement of the eclipse only one small mountain-like peak was to be seen 
in the north-west quadrant, and a curved one in the south-west quadrant. As the moon 
glided over the sun's disc, the inner outline of the prominences in the eastern hemis- 
phere became less and less indented, and at last they were bounded by the nearly even 
outline of the moon's limb. As the eastern prominences became gradually covered, the 
mountain-like peak, seen at first as a mere point in the north-west quadrant, gradually 
grew in dimensions, then presented several points, and at last resembled somewhat a 
colossal ship in full sail ; and extending from this through an arc of 60 deg., there came 
into view, in the north-west quadrant, a long streak of luminous prominences, varying 
in breadth and with a few points projecting outwards. This streak became very jagged 
in its inner outline as the moon glided off from it, just previous to the sun's reappear- 
ance —these luminous prominences presenting the same phenomena as those on the 
eastern edge ; that is, appearing like clouds floating in a transparent atmosphere, a 
little distance from the sun. 

It will render the detailed description I now propose to give of the several luminous 
protuberances, as measured in the photographs, more clear if the reader will provide 
himself with a circle divided into 360 deg., and number the degrees in the reyerse order 
of the figures on a watch—namely, from right to left. 

Placing 360, which represents the ncrth point (not the vertex) uppermost, the east 
point, or 90 deg., will be at the left ; 180 deg., or the south point, at the bottom ; and 
270 deg., the west point, at the right hand. Eastward from the north point there was 
conspicuously visible a brilliant prominence, the summit of which, as the moon glided 
along, was seen to curye in two opposite directions from a radial line, the curved por- 
tions being far less brilliant than the stem, which touched the moon's limb throughout 
the totality. The centre of the stem was 28 deg. from the north point, and it was about 
1 minute of arc broad (28,000 miles nearly). It extended fully 13 minute, or 42,000 miles, 
beyond the moon’s limb. This protuberance was so brilliant that I perceived it several 
minutes before the totality, and it must, without doubt, have been seen by all observers 
provided with good telescopes. It may, therefore, be conveniently made a starting-point 
to which all protuberances of which I shall speak may be referred by those astronomers 
who observed the prominences in regard to the vertex, by taking into account the angu- 
lar distances of the several prominences from this one. 

At 57 deg. was situated the northern extremity of a remarkable detached curved cloud, 
which, when first seen, was about half-a minute (14,000 miles) beyond the position occu- 
pied by the moon’s dark limb. It presented a double curvature on its northern side, 
both curvatures being convex towards the north, It inclined in a curved direction at 
about an angle of 6U deg. from’a radius towards the east, and was a minute and a half 
(42,000 miles) long. As the moon glided onwards in her course she approached it gradu- 
ally, and at last touched the extreme point of this floating cloud, which glowed with all 
the brilliancy of one of our own terrestrial clouds at sunset. It presented a decided 
rose tint. 

At 72 deg. from the north a protuberance, in shape reminding one of a boomerang, 
imprinted itself on the sensitive plate, although it was not visible to me in the telescope. 
The stem was 2 min. long (56,000 miles), the point was bent towards the north, inclining 
downwards oyer towards the extremity of the detached cloud. Midway down the stem 
was a branch curving upwards, so that, on close scrutiny, the boomerang protuberance 
was not unlike the capital letter Gin ordinary writing. It is a very curious circumstance 
that this protuberance imprinted itself distinctly, although it did not attract the eye 
directed especially to that locality. This may be accounted for on the supposition that 
it emitted a feeble purple light. 

Between the last-named protuberances (the floating cloud and the boomerang) there 
was a low and long luminous streak, not more than a quarter of a minute broad, and 
extending in length about 8 deg. along the moon’s limb. 

From the stem of the boomerang, extending from 72 to 135 deg., there was a long 
streak of luminous cloud, commencing with the thinnest possible streak near the boome- 
rang, and then becoming broader, but in no part exceeding a quarter of a minute in 
breadth, until it reached the position of 111 deg., when a skittle-like thickening took 
place, half a minute broad in the broadest part. Projecting from the commencement ot 
this skittle were some faint projections, which imprinted themselves on the sensitive 
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plate, but I did not see them in the telescope. From 129 deg. to 135 deg. there was a 
considerable enlargement of the streak, which widened out to fully one minute in 
breadth (28,000 miles). This was bounded by curved lines, and was extremely brilliant, 
Just in the neighbourhood of this thickening—namely, between 115 deg. and 140 deg,— 
the corona was yery bright, and one of the long streamers was to be seen curving to- 
wards the north, 

At 154 deg. a protuberance, curving northw: and not unlike a bishop's mitre, ex- 
isted, which extended from the moon’s limb a nce of 1°5 min. (42,000 miles); it was 
very much fainter towards the poiut than near the stem. A very faint streak of light 
connected the mitre-like protuberance with the long streak, 

The long streak and nearly all the mitre-shaped protuberance were covered by the 
moon before the totality ended, but the floating cloud and the first-named northern pro- 
tiberance were visible during the whole time. 

At the commencement of the totality only two protuberances were visible in the 
western half of the moon’s dise—namely, following the order the preceding descrip- 
tion, one, the centre of which was situated at 194 deg., consisted of a thin streak less 
than a quarter of a minute broad, and extended over an arc of 54 deg. on the moon’s 
limb at 197 deg., a point curving towards the south, projected about }min. This pro- 
jection was completely coyered as the moon advanced. The other projection was the 
mountain-like peak, the centre of which was situated at 348 deg. This peak, at first not 
more than } min. high, grew to considerable dimensions as the moon glided away from 
it, and assumed, as before said, the appearance of a ship in full sail, the summit, or 
mainmast, extending more than 13 min,, and the case or hull of the vessel measuring 10 
deg. on the moon's limb. 

As the moon glided on there came into view a long streak extending from 280 deg. to 
340 deg., where it just touched the hull of the ship. This streak was in some parts a 
mere line, and bounded by curved lines both on the under and upper side. It thickened 
to about 4 min. between 300 deg. and 310 deg., at both of which places two short horn- 
like projections were to be seen, 

At 263 deg. and 278 deg. there came into view two small projections, one extending } 
min., and the second } min., from the moon’s disc. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Observatory, Cranford, Middlesex. 


WARREN DE LA RUE. 
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THE AUTOMATIC CAMERA OF M. BERTSCH. 


M. Brrtscu has named the little instrument to which he called the 
attention of the members of the French Photographic Society at 
its last meeting the automatic camera, as it acts, to a certain ex- 
tent, per se. It may be used either for wet or dry processes; and, 
if dry collodion or albumenised plates are employed, it may be 
placed in the hands of a person quite unacquainted with photo- 
graphic manipulations. It is the camera to which M. Bertsch 
referred in his paper On the Enlargement of Negatives, given at page 
217 of the present volume, as specially adapted for obtaining the 
small and very sharp negatives necessary for producing artistic 
and well-defined positive prints by enlargement. 
The camera, constructed of metal, isabout 34 inches square, and 
carries a plate 25 inches square, sufficiently large for a single 
stereoscopic view; but it has neither plate-frame nor focussing- 
glass, as the position of the plate is previously determined, on the 
construction of the instrument, to occupy a plane that is mathe- 
matically in focus for every object or plane that is twenty paces 
distant from the lens. In place of the focussing-glass, however, 
on the top of the camera a small quadrant is placed, adjustible by 
a circular guide and having a square opening crossed by threads, 
which, together with a spirit-level, permit the verticality of the 
camera and the position of the picture it is wished to obtain on the 
plate to be seen ata glance. When the objects are comprised 
within the frame of the quadrant, itis certain that they will be 
equally projected upon the sensitive plate. These arrangements 
are, of course, primarily dependent upon the optical construction 
of the lens employed; but of this essential part M. Bertsch gives 
few particulars or data from which its peculiarities may be deduced. 
He simply states that the single combination lens he has con- 
structed is achromatised by dense flint of great dispersive power ; 
that, notwithstanding the shortness of its focus, it is aplanatic over 
a field 2: inches square, with an angle of aperture of 33°; and 
that as the pencils constituting the image are very acute, and 
on account of the exactness of the focus the impression is rapid, 
admits of people in motion being taken, as the pictures he 
exhibited proved. Neither the principal focal length of the lens 
or the diameter of the diaphragm are given. 
As the front and back walls of the camera are made perfectly 
parallel to each other, and fromthe whole being constructed inmetal, 
they cannot be warped; and as all slides and frames are dispensed 
with after the focus has been once adjusted, every source of error 
that can arise in the position of the plate in relation to the lens is 
avoided. 
The camera is placed on a stand that folds up so as to form a 
walking stick, the height of which is calculated for the field of 
vision at twenty paces to form with the line of the horizon an 
angle of 15°, 
The negatives obtained by this camera yield images of the 
greatest perfection up to thirty inches in diameter. One negative, 
examined by a microscope, showed clearly the hour on a public 
clock situated at a distance of 1600 yards; also the bars on the 
sails of a windmill in the extreme distance, as well as the minutest 
details in objects at a distance of only twenty paces. 
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ON THE PRESENT STATH OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
REGARDING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. 
Report of the Committee, consisting of Messrs. Masxetyns, Hapow, 
Harpwicu, and Lirwenyn. 
(Continued from page 221.) 

In the photographic processes in which the chloride of silver is 
employed, it is to be borne in mind that the chloride of silver is 
not used by itself—nay, by itself is quite inadequate to the produc- 
tion of the deep colour requisite for photographic effects. It is 
used in fact always in conjunction with nitrate of silver, and also, 
it must be added, with organic substances, among which the cellu- 
lose of the paper and the glue-like size are prominent. The action 
of the nitrate of silver needs little explanation; it supplies con- 
tinually a fresh surface of chloride of silver, formed by part of the 
chlorine given off from the surface of the original chloride, which 
unites at once with the silver of the nitrates, and simultaneously 
becomes blackened by the action of the light. It is singular, how- 
ever, that it has escaped the observation of the chemists who have 
experimented on this point that an oxide of chlorine is also formed 
at the same time, as may be shown by the renewed deposit of 
chloride of silver which is produced in the supernatant nitrate by 
the addition to it of sulphurous acid. That the darker compound 
produced by the presence of nitrate of silver is in no respect dif- 
ferent, save that it is a more abundant deposit, from that formed 
from the chloride alone, is evidenced by the identity of its reactions 
with those of the latter. For here, again, dilute nitric acid of suf- 
ficient strength to dissolve silver at 112°, is inert in its action on 
this bluish-black compound. Chlorhydric acid, if not sufficiently 
dilute, renders it somewhat paler, and gives a brownish hue to 
its slaty violet, but otherwise does not alter it. Hyposulphite of 
soda dissolves nearly the whole if sufficiently strong, leaving but 
a trace of metallic silver; and ammonia acts in a similar manner, 
while cyanide of potassium appears entirely to dissolve it. 

In order to be satisfied that the bluish slate-coloured substance 
formed in the presence of nitrate of silver by the action of light on 
the chloride was not an oxychloride, an attempt was made to form 
such an oxychloride by operating on the chocolate-coloured sub- 
stance so often alluded to. Boiled with caustic potash, this became 
dark brown; but nitric acid restored to it its chocolate tint. The 
substance operated on in this experiment was formed from the 
citrate by the action of hydrogen (in this case in the presence of 
nitrate of silver), and treatment of the products as before, by chlor- 
hydric and nitric acids in succession. 

We consider that we are justified in drawing the following con- 
clusions : — 

1. That the action of the light on chloride of silver is to reduce 
it, in so far as it is able to penetrate its substance, to the state of 
a subchloride. 

2. That in the presence of nitrate of silver this deposit of sub- 
chloride is necessarily more plentiful, while some part of the 
liberated chlorine passes into an oxide, which prevents a portion 
of the chlorine set free from conducing to the formation of fresh 
subchloride. 

From this point we may proceed to the discussion of the photo- 
graphic image in more complex, but, for the photographist, more 
available forms. And in doing so, we must at the outset, bear in 
mind that the image varies in its character in different stages of 
the photographic process. The first result obtained by the light, 
even if it be the same in all stages of the solarisation, is not the 
result which is in many cases left after the fixing solution has per- 
formed its work; but it is perhaps more interesting, as indicating 
the nature of the change effected by the light, iudependent of the 
chemical reagents which are afterwards applied. 

In endeavouring to reduce into orderly arrangement the great 
number of photographic results which this ing uiry involves, it 
seemed best to sever at the outset two series of them which bear 
but little relation to each other—namely, the images obtained by 
development, and those which are formed visibly by the light. 
Commencing with the latter of these, the attention is at once 
arrested by the processes involving the use of chloride of silyer in 
conjunction with the nitrate of that metal. 

The rationale of the union of these two compounds for the pro- 
duction of an effect far greater than that upon the chloride alone 
has been shown; but, practically, in photographic processes there 
are other agents present in the paper, or purposely introduced into 
it, which play a part in the photochemical change hardly less im- 
portant than that of the silver salts themselves. 

We may fairly inquire, in the first instance, whether the presence 
of the fibre of the paper itself may not assist in effecting decom- 
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positions under the influence of light. To determine this point, 
Swedish filtering paper, as the type of the most uniform and pure 
fibre of paper that could be procured, was treated with nitrate of 
silver alone: on being exposed for some hours, it exhibited a pale- 
reddish stain, which after several days’ insolation reached no deeper 
tone than a brown. The substitution of ammonio-nitrate of silver 
for the nitrate gave a rapidity to the change, and ultimately a 
depth of opacity to the result, by affording an antagonism, as we 
suppose, to the influence of the nitric acid. The reactions of the 
darkened ammonio-nitrate paper are as follow:— Ammonia does 
not otherwise affect it, than that treatment therewith (probably by 
action on the tissue of the paper) makes it slightly more readily 
acted on by other reagents. Nitric acid, though exceedingly di- 
lute, rapidly dissolves it. Indeed an acid so far diluted that it took 
many hours to destroy the substance left by treating with ammonia 
Swedish paper that had been prepared with chloride of silver and 
subsequently darkened in the sun, was able to destroy this bronzed 
image formed by the ammonio-nitrate in a few minutes. Cyanide 
of potassium in presence of air rapidly destroys it, but not so rapidly 
as it does the image on chloride of silver just alluded to. 

It would be difficult, from the above reactions, to come to any 
positive opinion on the nature of the photochemically changed 
substance left by the ammonio-nitrate of silver on pure tissue of 
paper. But that this tissue is not without a part to play in the 
changes which the oxide of silver undergoes, perhaps even a more 
important one than that of an absorber of oxygen, seems indicated 
by one curious experiment. Swedish filtering paper treated with 
nitrate of silver, and while still moist touched with a solution of 
protosulphate of iron, gives a grey stain easily recognised as 
metallic silver. When, however, it is suffered to dry (of course in 
the dark), the stain thus formed, instead of grey, exhibits a dense 
black tone, which immediately afterwards passes on into a brown. 
The former of these is probably suboxide. 


(Lo be continued.) 


pues Weve sett 
DRY COLLODION, 
By Cuas, A. SEEty. 
THE desirableness of a good: dry collodion process is well appre- 
ciated, and it is as well understood that we have no process which 
completely satisfies the wants of the devotees of photography. 
We cannot and should not be content till we are able to prepare 
dry plates with as much certainty as we do the wet. 

It was found at an early day that the wet plate simply washed 
and dried, although sometimes giving a good result, could 
not be depended on. The virtue of the wet plate was attributed 
to the moisture, and the first attempts to prepare plates so that 
they should preserve their good qualities for a long time, consisted 
in methods of retaining the moisture. These methods were, Ist, 
Enclosing the plate in a damp box, or covering it with a sheet of 
glass, so that evaporation could not take place; 2nd, The use of 
substances like honey, syrup, nitrate of magnesia, &c., which had 
the property of retaining moisture. Then came the Taupenot pro- 
cess which was a kind of combination of the albumen and collo- 
dion, and finally the Fothergill process which is perhaps the ulti- 
mate simplification of the Taupenot process. Also, instead of 
albumen, gelatine, dextrine, gum arabic, &c., have been used, and 
in turn have been favourites. 

Most of the attempts at solution of the dry collodion problem 
have been altogether empirical. Experiments have been made at 
random in the vain hope that something might by chance turn up. 
It is best to work after theory—a wrong one is better than none, 

T have seen no theory distinctly laid down of the dry collodion, 
except that of M. Robiquet, which supposes that on drying the 
particles of iodide of silver in the collodion film t hey become sepa- 
rated from each other, and from that cause the forces which are 
active in bringing about reduction in development cannot have 
effect, and that it is therefore necessary to add such a substance as 
will keep up a connexion or continuity of the particles. The 
substance he prefers is some gum resin like copal or rosin to be 
dissolved in the collodion. The theory is evidently an attempt to 
account for the fact that rosin is of great uti ity; and in my 
opinion it is not worthy of a serious argument. 

The theory of dry collodion which seems to harmonise with the 
known facts, is as follows :—Salts of silver are decomposed under 
the action of light only in the presence of organic matter. But 
the rapidity and kind of decomposition materia’ ly depends upon 
the kind of organic matter. And there is organic matter which is 
quite powerless to effect any decomposition—such is gun cotton. 
Pure gun cotton is remarkably stable in the presence of reagents, 


which rapidly destroy almost all other organic substances. Pure 
gtn cotton moistened with nitrate of silver is unchanged in the 
light. Hence a surface of gun cotton imbued with silver salts is 
not all that is required for the photographic result. Now, in the 
ordinary collodion process an abundance of the most suitable or- 
ganic matter (ether, alcohol, &c., or substances generated by their 
reaction) is present, and we find the process rapid and certain: 
How are the circumstances changed when the sensitised plate is 
washed and dried? The water used in washing carries away 
whatever is soluble, and on drying whatever is volatile is also re- 
moved, so that, with the washing and drying, the matter which is 
necessary for the photogenic reaction is not present. 

If this theory be the truth the problem is much simplified. The 
most suitable organic matter must be selected, and then we may 
determine how it shall be introduced into the film, whether by the 
bath, collodion, or subsequent to the sensitising. Of course this 
matter must not be volatile, or soluble in water at the final wash- 
ing. The bath does not seem to be the proper vehicle, for the 
reason that they would probably react on each other, and it is 
likely that a suitable substance dissolving in the bath would not be 
carried away in the final washing. The introduction of the sub- 
stance during or after the washing seems also objectionable, on 
account of the difficulty of securing an uniform penetration. The 
solution in the collodion, therefore, appears to be our most reason- 
able alternative; and when the suitable matter is found, soluble in 
collodion and not in water, the dry collodion process will be re- 
duced to its simplest form.—American Journal of Photography. 

Soe tae eee 
CELESTIAL AND INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Warren Dr 1a Rut, Esq., F.B.S., F.R.A.S., &e. 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that, in the month 
of October of last year, we gave a copious abstract of Mr. De la 
Rue’s Report on Celestial Photography in England, read at the 
Aberdeen meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. But in an abstract which is intended to embrace a 
general view of the ideas propounded by the author, it is impossible 
to include any of the minute details so requisite to those who wish 
to apply photography to astronomical purposes; and as this appli- 
cation is daily increasing in interest we purpose extracting largely 
from the practical parts of the “ Report,” especially as the instruc- 
tions given are also available for those wishing to follow out the 
production of INsTANTANEOUS PuoroGRAPHy. We therefore com- 
mence with— 


Actual Process employed at the Cranford Observatory. 
Wirx the view of facilitating the labours of others desirous of 
entering the field of photography, I will now describe, with all 
necessary minuteness, the process finally adopted after many trials 
and failures; I would remark at the same time that it is quite 
impossible to give such directions as will enable another operator 
to ensure perfect results, as this can only be attained by perseve- 
rance, long practice, and a strong determination to overcome 
obstacle after obstacle as it arises,—therefore, no one need hope for 
even moderate success if he dabbles in celestial photography in a de- 
sultory manner, as with an amusement to be taken up and laid aside. 

In order to prosecute celestial photography successfully there 
must be, in close contiguity with the telescope, a photographic 
room, abundantly supplied with both common and rain water. 
The water-taps should project over a sink, so as to reach about a 
foot from the wall. The rain water is conveniently kept in and 
filtered by an ordinary stone-ware filter. The photographic room 
may be lighted generally by means of an ordinary Argand reading 
lamp, over the shade of which hangs a lantern-like curtain made 
of two thicknesses of deep-yellow calico; but the plate, during the 
development of the picture, must be illuminated focally by a night- 
light before which a yellow screen is placed. The photographic 
room should be furnished with a stove, burning wood or charcoal, 
which will keep alight for a long time, in order that its tempera- 
ture may never fall much below 50° F. during the winter. 

In my earlier experiments, the positive process was invariably 
employed on account of its greater rapidity; but so many details, 
visible by transmitted light in a positive, are lost when it is after- 
waras viewed by reflected light, that endeavours were made to 
render the negative process equally rapid. After many trials, I 
succeeded in this; and I now never have recourse to the positive 
process, except for some special object. 
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Glass used.—It is of course necessary to have the plate some- 
what larger than the object to be taken; the size used when the 
telescope is employed as a Newtonian is 2 inches by 34 inches. 
When the pictures are taken by the direct method, the plates are 
circular, and 22 inches in diameter. The outside diameter of the 
slide to contain the circular plate is 34 inches, the exact size of the 
cell of the diagonal mirror, so that no more light is stopped out by 
the plate-holder than by the small mirror. 

The glass used is the “extra white patent plate,” and I have it 
selected as free from specks and bubbles as possible, but neverthe- 
less I have frequently to reject about one-third of those discs 
which are supplied to me. 

Mode of Cleaning the Plate-—The glass is cleaned in the ordinary 
way by means of tripoli powder, mixed up with three parts of 
spirit of wine and one of liquid ammonia, to the consistence of 
cream. For drying the plates I am provided with two* cloths, 
which, in the first instance, have been carefully washed with soda 
(avoiding the use of soap), and repeatedly rinsed in water. Fach 
time after being used, these cloths are thoroughly dried, but they 
need not be washed for months together. For the final wiping of 
the plate a piece of wash-leather is employed, also carefully dried 
before being used. 

A piece of grit-stone, such as is used by mowers to sharpen 
scythes, must be at hand, for the purpose of grinding the edges of 
the glass plate and making scratches on the margin of the two 
surfaces, in order to cause the more perfect adherence of the 
collodion. 

The plate to be cleaned is placed on a sheet of cartridge paper, 
and rubbed thoroughly, first on one side, then on the other, with a 
piece of new cotton-wool moistened with the tripoli mixture, above 
described. It is then washed in a stream of water, the fingers 
being used, if necessary, to aid in removing the adhering tripoli. 
Holding the plate while still wet, and without touching the surface, 
one edge after the other is rubbed on the grit-stone; the glass 
imbeds itself in the friable stone, and thus the borders of the two 
surfaces get scratched, and the edge is ground at the same time. 
After the four edges have been so ground, or, if the plate be circu- 
lar, the whole periphery has been rubbed, the hands and plate are 
well washed, to remove all grit, and the plate placed edgewise for 
a few seconds on a marble slab. With dry hands, I take up the 
plate by the edge, being now very careful not to touch the surface 
with the hand, and wipe it, first with one cloth, then thoroughly 
dry with the second, and lastly, rub both surfaces at the same time 
with the dry wash-leather. I afterwards breathe on each side of 
the plate, to ascertain whether it is clean, wipe off the condensed 
moisture and place the plate in a grooved box, with the bust sur- 
face turned to face a marked end of the box, so as to know on 
which side to pour the collodion. Proceeding in the above-des- 
cribed manner, I have never any failure attributable to a dirty 
plate, and can feel certain of obtaining four or five good pictures 
of the moon out of about seven plates generally used. I am 
usually, however, provided with one or two dozen clean plates, for 
it is desirable to have a sufficient reserve, and experience has 
proved that plates so cleaned may be used even after a week, if the 
box containing them be kept in a dry room. 

The Bath.—It is of the utmost importance that the nitrate of 
silver bath should be in the most sensitive condition; the rapidity 
of the process appears to depend in a great measure on its not 
being in the slightest degree acid, but as nearly neutral as possible. 
It is almost needless to add that, for such a refined application of 
photography as that under consideration, the solution should be 
kept in glass in preference to gutta-percha. The vessel must be 
carefully covered, to exclude dust, and, from time to time, the 
solution should be filtered through pure filtering paper (Swedish 
paper). The nitrate of silver used in the preparation of the bath 
is invariably fused in my own laboratory, in quantities never 
exceeding a drachm at one time, the requisite heat being gra- 
dually applied, and care being taken not to raise the temperature 
higher than is necessary to effect the fusion. 

The solution I employ is the ordinary one of thirty grains 
of nitrate of silver to the ounce of water, with a quarter of a 
grain of iodide of potassium. In the preparation of a bath, after 
the mixing of the nitrate of silver, dissolved in a small portion of 
the water, with the solution of iodide of potassium, it is customary 
to add the remaining chief bulk of water, which causes an imme- 
diate precipitation of iodide of silver, and then to filter the liquid 
after the lapse of half an hour. It is, however, advisable to agitate 
the solution from time to time, during several hours before it is 
filtered; for unless this is done, the bath does not become 

* It is disadvantageous to employ more cloths than are absolutely necessary 
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thoroughly saturated with iodide of silver, and has a tendency for 
some time to dissolve a portion of the iodide of silyer which first 
forms in collodion immersed in it. 

I avoid adding alcohol or acetic acid to the bath, for these sub- 
stances impair its sensitiveness. As, after use for a certain time, 
the bath becomes charged with more or less alcohol and ether, and 
their products of oxidation, its properties become changed, and a 
picture cannot be taken with it with sufficient rapidity; when I 
find this to occur, I discard the bath and make a fresh one. The 
bath, in its most sensitive state, usually exhibits a very feeble 
alkaline reaction with reddened litmus paper, and if it be found to 
have a tendency to fog, it is corrected in this way :—A single drop 
of pure nitric acid is taken on the point of a glass rod, and mixed 
with a drachm of distilled water; with this diluted acid (1 to 60) I 
moisten the point of the glass rod and stir it about well in the 
bath, which contains about fourteen fluid ounces of solution, and 
make a tria!. If it still fogs, the acidification is repeated; and 
thus, after several trials, the fault is corrected. It is better to pro- 
ceed in this manner than to rely on litmus papers as a test for 
neutrality; the object being to retain the bath in as sensitive 
a state as possible, the test by light is the only one to be ultimately 
depended on. 

Moist hydrated oxide of silver may be used to bring back a bath 
which has become acid by use to a neutral state, and by the sub- 
sequent careful addition of dilute nitric acid.it may be made to 
work; but all additions of acetate of soda, carbonate of soda, or 
acetic acid, are quite inefficacious for correcting a bath that does 
not work satisfactorily. In order to obtain the extreme point of 
sensitiveness, the best plan on the whole is to make a new bath; 
the silver being, as is well known, easily recoverable from its solu- 
tions and in part, by evaporation and crystallisation, as nitrate. 

i (Zo be continued.) 
REE ES Beat 
ON FIXING POSITIVE PROOFS.* 
By MM. Dayannz and Grrarp. 


THE study of positive proofs presents so much complexity that the 
chemist cannot hope to include in one view the different peculiari- 
ties of that important operation. Besides, he is in fear that some 
accessory phenomena may disguise reactions of the greatest im- 
portance, and lead to erroneous conclusions. Influenced by this 
kind of experience, based upon certain experiments, we introduced 
into our last memoir some conclusions which it is necessary to 
modify. 

Whilst preoccupied with the rapid decomposition which affects 
the hyposulphite bath, we fixed the limit of saturation at too low 
a point. This conclusion, derived from experiments erroneously 
interpreted, must be immediately modified; and if the limit of 
saturation of hyposulphite could cause the fading of proofs, other 
causes arise at the same time, the examination of which, though 
as yet overlooked, demand our greatest attention. 

In fact, we may say that, besides the substances which we have 
already pointed out, we also meet with a certain quantity of free 
nitric acid, of which it is as easy to prove its origin as to demon- 
strate its presence. We know that chloride of silver, reduced by 
light, sets free chlorine, which, reacting on an equivalent quanti y 
of free nitrate, again forms chloride of silver, whilst at the same 
time it sets free the nitric acid which the silver was combined 


with. It is to the successive reactions thus produced that the 
depth of the photographic image is due. Besides, it is easy 


to show evidence of the existence of this free acid. It is sufficient 
for this purpose to take a sheet of positive paper, prepared in the 
ordinary manner, divide it, expose one half to the full action of the 
sun, and keep the other half in darkness, and examine the nature of 
the soluble products which pertain to each piece. If each be im- 
mersed in a small quantity of water, and tincture of litmus be 
added to each of the filtered liquids, we may easily recognise, by 
the red colour which the reagent assumes, that the solarised sheet 
contains free nitric acid; whilst the portion protected from light 
shows, by the same experiment, that the paper contained no acid 
before it was exposed to the action of the sun. Doubtless washing 
the proofs in water removes the greater part; but the decomposing 
energy of this agent upon one of the commonest fixing solutions 
—viz., hyposulphite of soda—is such, that it appears more prudent, 
as will soon be shown, to employ in all cases a weak alkali to 
saturate the minute quantity of acid that resists the action of water, 

We will now refer to the fixing itself, and give especial attention 
to the hyposulphite of soda, as the action of ammonia, as well as 
that of cyanide of potassium, is well known through our previous 
researches. 


* Continued from page 162 of the present yolume. 
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On fixing a proof by means of a fresh bath of hyposulphite of 
soda, experience demonstrates that the fixing is perfect, and 
analysis shows that the jiaing solution has not imparted to the proof 
any substance that can change tt, either immediately or hereafter. But 
this result, so clear and precise, is modified in a troublesome man- 
ner in a certain number of cases, which may all be referred to four 
distinct causes :— 
1. The presence of free nitric acid in the darkened proof. 
2. The limit of saturation of hyposulphite of soda by the salts of 

silver. 
3. The action of light. 
4, The employment of baths charged intentionally with acids, 

such as acetic acid. 
PRESENCE OF Nitric Actp.—As already established, the exposed 
sheet, on being removed from the frame, contains a certain quan- 
tity of nitric acid. It is easy to foresee the influence which would 
be exercised on the solution of hyposulphite of soda on contact 
with the acid. he reaction is thus indicated— 
S? 02 NaO + N05 =NO5 NaO + S02 4+ S. 
The nitric acid decomposed, the hyposulphite saturates the soda, 
and sets free hyposulphurous acid; but the latter, whose instabi- 
lity is well known, is immediately resolved into sulphurous acid 
and sulphur. The first of these bodies is without influence, but it 
is not so with the second; precipitated within the interstices of the 
paper, it carries with it an element of destruction, which, if 
it does not act immediately, nevertheless combines before long 
with the silver to form that yellow compound, that golden sulphide, 
whereof our former experiments have established the part it plays 
in the destruction of proofs. 
The presence of free nitric acid in the darkened sheet, the ener- 
getic action which it exercises on the hyposulphite, demands from 
the photographer fresh precautions. Habituated hitherto to wash 
his proofs on their removal from the frame, to remove the excess of 
nitrate of silver that it may be recovered (of which excellent pro- 
ceeding we shall soon show the efficacy), it is also necessary that 
he should submit them to the action of a substance capable of 
saturating the free acid which the water has not entirely removed. 
Bicarbonate of soda offers itself as the best reagent to effect this 
result. It is to this, in fact, that photographers will have recourse 
to avoid the new danger that we have pointed out. After having 
washed their proofs in water, so as to remove all free nitrate, it will 
suffice to let them rest some minutes in an aqueous solution of bi- 
carbonate of soda of two or three per cent., or this may be more 
simply effected by adding the alkali in this proportion to the hypo- 
sulphite bath. Saturated in this manner, at the same moment the 
liquid penetrates the sheet the nitric acid can no longer exercise a 
destructive action upon the image. 
Limir oF SATURATION OF THE HyPOSULPHITE.—We now attack 
the most complex and delicate part of the question that occupies 
our attention. Hvery photographer knows that when with pre- 
caution we throw a certain quantity of solution of nitrate of silver 
in a solution of hyposulphite of soda a white precipitate appears, 
which is immediately dissolved. This precipitate is hyposulphite 
of silver, Ag O, S?0*%. It is a very unstable body, insoluble in 
water, and immediately it presents itself in the solid state is de- 
omposed into sulphide of silver and sulphuric acid, according to 
he formula— 

(@ Ag 0, S202 + HO= AgS + S03, HO. 

This body can combine with hyposulphite of soda (as occurs when 
it is dissolved in it), and gives rise to two salts having very diffe- 
rent properties. The one that first forms is when the hyposulphite 
is in excess, and corresponds to the formula— 
(Ag 0, 8702) (Na 0, 8202)2. 
It is a white salt, very soluble in water, unalterable by the action 
of light, and can only be obtained in the crystalline state by pre- 
cipitation from its aqueous solution by alcohol. 
The second is formed when the hyposulphite of soda is ina 
relatively less quantity than the nitrate of silver, and corresponds 
to the formula— 


Gc 
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Ag 0,8?02, Na O, 8202. 
It is a white salt, crystallising in magnificent prisms possessing 
the greatest brilliancy : it is nearly insoluble in water, undecom- 
posable by light when in the dry state, but decomposing with ex- 
treme facility under its influence when in contact with water, and 
then giving rise to sulphide of silver, corresponding to the reaction 
(a). The same compounds may be obtained by shaking recently 
precipitated chloride of silver in a solution of hyposulphite of soda. 


(To be continued.) 


NEW FORMULA FOR TONING BATH. 
By M. l’Abbé Lazorpz. 


I HAVE tried nearly all the formule proposed for fixing and toning 
positive proofs by chloride of gold. Without attempting to dis- 
cuss their merits or demerits, 1 shall content myself with making 
known a process to which I give the preference, because I haye 
always found it the simplest and surest. 


Dissolve in Water ... a . 35 ounces, 
Acetate of soda.. 7k drachms. 
Chloride of gold ......... 15 grains. 


The solution becomes colourless by degrees, and at the expiration 
of twenty-four hours it is ready for use. On removing the posi- 
tive from the printing-frame it is washed in two or three waters, 
to remove the free nitrate of silver; it is then immersed in the 
gold bath, where it must be allowed to remain not more than 
twenty-five to thirty seconds, when the bath is first used. The 
action of this bath is stopped by putting the proof in water and 
rinsing it, then fix it as usual in hyposulphite of soda. 

If the gold bath has been used before, its action is slower. Ex- 
perience will enable the operator to see by the successive changes 
in tone the proof assumes when he should remove it from the 
ath, If it be removed too soon, the proof assumes a disagreeable 
red hue after it is fixed with the hypo.; on the other hand, if it be 
allowed to remain too long in the gold bath the proof assumes a 
cold blue tint. Between these two extremes there are a variety of 
ones of sepia and of violet, which can be secured by removing 
the proof at the proper moment. In proportion to the length of 
ime the gold bath has been used so we must prolong the toning, 
until the required tint appears. The strength of the gold bath 
can be restored by adding fresh chloride of gold; but before making 
he addition we must take care that the solution is nearly colourless, 
or if the chloride of gold is not in combination it will, like other 
chlorides, weaken the proof. 


kee eat 

STEREHOGRAPHS. 
Reminiscences of Scottish Scenes, by W. Woopward, of Nottingham. 
Iv is not long back that, in criticising a series of stereographs by 
Mr. Rodger, we remarked upon the irresistible desire evinced by 
every photographer to whom the occasion might offer of possessing 
himself of a record of the local features presented by the residence 
of the far-famed novelist, Sir Walter Scott. In this respect Mr. 
Woodward forms no exception; and first among the series now 
before us we notice — 

AppoTsrorD (No. 151), from the South-East — of which, by the 
way, there are two slides, and both bearing the same name and 
number. Mr. Rodger presented us with the front of the edifice, as 
seen from across the Tweed; Mr. Woodward treats us to a peep 
“behind the scenes,” so that from an elevated terrace of mossy 
turf we overlook the grounds and inspect the beauties through the 
spring-clad branches of a few tastefully-disposed trees which half 
conceal them like the veil on the head of a blushing bride. Asa 
background to the edifice itself (which is somewhat of a castellated 
structure), the undulating outline of a ridge of hills beyond the 
opposite bank of the river forms an appropriate contrast to the 
geometrical lines of the building, while in the immediate foreground 
in one of the slides the graceful form of a fine silver birch-tree is 
particularly noticeable, a feature that of itself will render this slide 
a favourite. But as an illustration of the aspect of Abbotsford 
itself we prefer the other specimen, taken from a somewhat different 
point of view—that one in which the scaly stem of a Scotch fir-tree 
is seen on the right hand, and a sapling sycamore in the centre. In 
this one the spectator overlooks the garden and outbuilding, and, 
being a trifle more distant, obtains a better general view of the 
whole place. It is a particularly pleasing and well-executed speci- 
men of the artist’s skill. 

From his residence while living to his resting-place in the tomb 
is a natural transition; and in the Dryburgh Abbey series we find 
THe TompB or Sir Watrer Scorr (No. 152), which, beyond the 
association, has no feature of special interest; for, though perfectly 
executed, it would be next to impossible to invest a very plain 
angular tomb, seen through a pair of ordinary iron gates, with any 
approach to the picturesque. In No. 153, however (St. Mary’s 
AISLE, DryBuRGH ABBEY), the angle of the building in which the 
tomb is located, the case is somewhat different; and the contrast 
of the deep shadows under the arches with the dilapidated stone- 
work of the pillars illuminated by the blaze of bright sunshine, 
relieved by the half-tones produced by the various mouldings, is 
very effective. 
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For picturesqueness and stereoscopic excellence, however, No. 
157 far surpasses the preceding. It is the same subject (Sr. 
Mary’s AISLE SEEN THROUGH THE DOOR OF THE CLOISTER Court), 
the doorway being a mere ruin, partly overgrown with ivy, and 
choked with thistles, foxgloves, and other vegetable “ vagabonds.” 
This would form an admirable study for a large painting. 

No. 154, Hast Enp (Interior), seems to be labelled rather jocosely. 
It is a low wall, on which a couple of monumental inscriptions can 
be discerned, and a mere fragment of some elaborate piece of 
sculpture. Rank grass forms the flooring, and trees and shrubs 
more than half of the background of this interior / 

An avenue of trees looking towards the nave would have been 
better if the exposure had been more prolonged; and No. 158 
(THE Rerecrory Winpow, DryBurcH ABBEY), an admirable sub- 
ject, has been to some extent spoilt by over-development, the 
foliage of the trees in the foreground being spotty and snowy. 
This is a great pity, for in other respects the slide is an excellent 
and pleasing one. 

Ketso Apsey, from the east, is another of the time-honoured 
ruins of which there are so many of the class in Scotland. The 
point of view from which the specimen before us is taken is a happy 
one, and the circumstances under which the exposure took place 
must have been favourable, for the perfect definition of the foliage 
of some trees in the foreground indicates a state of repose only 
possible under a total absence of that enemy of the landscape 
photographer—a breeze. 

Meurose Appey, like Abbotsford, finds much favour amongst 
the whole band of photographers; and deservedly so, for a more 
picturesque ruin it would be difficult to meet with. We conse- 
quently tind it under many different aspects, from several points of 
the compass, interiors and exteriors. Perhaps, by the way, this is 
oue reason why we find it so frequently taken; it affords so many 
different pictures, and all more or less good. In the slide now be- 
fore us, taken from the south-east, a good general view of the 
whole edifice is included, and in which the south window and east 
window (both favourite subjects for interiors) are well seen. 

No. 144 (Sour AISLE AND West Winpow or MELROSE ABBEY) 
appears to us named upon the lucus a non lucendo principle, for there 
is neither an aisle or a window, properly so called, to be seen. 
The mere extremity of a window is rather indicated than seen in 
the distance, and the extreme corner of the aisle is all that repre- 
sents it; but the slide is a very nice one for all that, and likely to 
be a favourite. (To be continued.) 
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(” w 4 Be 
Letters to a Hhotographie Friend. 
No. III. 

My DEAR FRANK, 

ON resuming my photographic pilgrimage, on the 
second day, I turned my steps towards Mr. Skaife’s Pistolgraph 
Depét, at 47, Baker Street, where he has opened classes for instruc- 
tion in Instantaneous Photography, and an operating-room for 
taking instantaneous portraits. His methed is particularly appli- 
cable for taking portraits of children, aged persons, and animals, 
as, by means of his spring shutters, the time of exposure is 
completely under control, which is not the case with any other 
instantaneous arrangement I am acquainted with: all others are 
entirely dependent upon the action of springs, released by a trigger, 
and the shutters carrying the apertures must pass through a cer- 
tain regular course of mechanical motion of greater or less rapidity, 
governed in amount by the strength of the spring employed, and 
the amount of exposure given must, in these instruments, be pre- 
concerted. This is not the case with Mr. Skaife’s invention; for, 
though he can employ a mechanical trigger to act upon the ar- 
rangements that open and close the shutters, the tip of the finger 
can be substituted, and any amount of exposure given, instan- 
taneous or prolonged, according to the judgment of the operator: 
thus, in taking the photograph of a child or animal, on the slightest 
indication of motion being about to affect the subject, the tip of 
the finger is raised, and the plate is simultaneously protected from 
the action of light. In this case the will of the operator governs 
the amount of exposure, and not simply a mechanical power. 

This invention is quite independent of the instrument which Mr. 
Skaife calls a pistolgraph, for which it was originally contrived, 
and may be arranged for a single or twin Jens camera for takiug 
instantaneous or other stereographs. If you wish to refresh your 
memory as to the construction of these shutters, you will finda 
description of them, given by Mr. Shadbolt, in the number for Oc- 
tober Ist, 1858, of The Liverpool and Manchester Photographic 


Journal. What My. Skaife calls his chromo-crystal portraits are 
positive collodion photographs, taken by his Lilliputian Camera, 
and then backed up with deep blue or ruby-coloured glass. As the 
collodion film is cemented or fused between these glasses, they 
may be regarded as indestructible as far as the action of the air or 
rubbing is concerned. They vary in size from one and a-half 
inches to three-eighths of an inch in diameter after they are trim- 
med by the lapidary. They are the neatest and best-executed 
portraits I have seen suitable for mounting in bracelets, brooches, 
pins, or rings. An instantaneous view, taken on the day of my 
visit, delineated a vista of houses down Baker Street, a Hansom 
cab progressing onwards, with a boy and man in the act of run- 
ning out of its way. The uplifted legs of these figures were sharply 
defined, without the slightest trace of any blur, so common in such 
subjects. 

I spent some time in examining Mr. Skaife’s interesting collec- 
tion of portraits of well-known persons, equestrian groups in the 
Parks, boating scenes on the Thames, animals, &c., together with 
some enlarged views on paper produced from some of these. 

From Baker Street to Duke Street, Manchester Square, is but a 
step, and here Mr. Hockin’s warehouse naturally fell within my route. 
Mr. Hockin introduced to my notice a handy little camera for dry 
plates, fitted with twin lenses, zm sitw, and six double slides in the 
belly of the instrument. Hinged doors shut in both ends under 
lock and key, and thus the framework forms the packing case for 
all things necessary on a tour; in fact, it is just the kind of thing 
one could send down to any intelligent country friend unac- 
quainted with the mysteries of photography, and with a few simple 
instructions he might bag some of the tit-bits of his district, and 
send them up by rail for you to develop at your leisure. In this 
way many an otherwise unattainable view might be secured 
for the stereographic scrap book; and, as with some collodions 
and dry processes over-exposure is hardly attainable —at any 
rate within the limits of reasonable attention to instructions— 
failures in this way need hardly be anticipated. Mr. Hockin’s 
travelling cases are very compact in their arrangement, and 
contain cameras, slides, legs, printing frames, and all the mate- 
rials an amateur is likely to require, whether en route or 
resident in country or town. ‘To accompany these cases a dark 
tent has been recently perfected, to be used at home or abroad. 
It consists of a tray into which the bath packs; in front of it a 
portion is divisioned off for a series of square bottles that contain 
all chemicals required in the field; an aperture at the left hand 
side, with a pocket attached, receives the nitrate bath when at 
work; to the two sides are hinged open-railed frames both of the 
same size as the bottom tray; and on the third side, facing the 
operator, is hinged a solid board containing a yellow glass win- 
dow, guarded by a shutter and a light-tight door which can be 
opened either to admit light or air, as occasion may require: 
these three slides mutually support each other when in use, as 
well as the black cloth that forms the tent. This frame-work is 
fixed on a tripod stand. When done with, first one frame is shut 
down, then the opposite one over it, and lastly the solid back 
closes down on all and protects everything. The tent then occu- 
pies the space of a moderate-sized carpet-bag.—An ingenious in- 
vention next claimed my attention, in the shape of a slide for 
instantaneous exposures, and applicable to single or twin lens 
cameras. For stereoscopic cameras two oblong brass plates, with 
two diamond-shaped apertures in each, overlap each other in such 
a manner that when in a state of rest both apertures in each plate 
are closed. The two plates glide over each other in a groove 
common to both, and lie on a base-board, pierced at one end with 
two circular openings, corresponding with two caps that fit over 
the lenses. At the other end of the base-board a small wheel works 
ona pinion; three spokes divide it into three parts. On rotating the 
wheel, by means of a projecting handle, two pins, placed diagonally 
at the circumference, begin to act upon slots in the end of each 
shutter, so that as the wheel is rotated the pins force the shutters 
apart in opposite directions, till at a certain point the apertures in 
each shutter coincide; but on continuing the rotation of the wheel 
till the handle has passed over one-third of the circumference, the 
two apertures are again closed, and a trigger falling into a notch 
retains the wheel in position till the operator is ready to expose 
the plate. To the left-hand side of the base-board one end of a 
vulcanised india-rubber spring band is fixed in a clamp screw or 
small vice; the other end is just drawn tight and fixed in another 
minature vice attached to the circumference of the wheel when at 
rest. On rotating the wheel the spring cord is extended, carried 
round with the wheel, and then lies in a groove in its circumference. 
On the operator wishing to expose the plate he releases the 
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trigger, the india-rubber spring re-acts and pulls the wheel back 
to its original position; of course the action of the shutters are 
then reversed, and at a certain point the two diamond-shaped aper- 
tures again correspond, and admit the rays of light emanating 
from the object to the two halves of the stereographic plate; but 
instantaneously passing over each other the light is cut off and the 
exposure completed, By clamping the spring cord at various 
points of tension a greater or less amount of rapidity of action is 
obtained. I obtained a copy of Mr. Hockin’s recently-published 
Practical Hints on Photography; and from subsequent examina- 
tion of its contents I can safely say it is worthy of its title, in face 
of the ew-cathedra (Dissenting !) objection of the “ WEEKLY ANNIAI- 
LATOR” to its opening passage, and the attempt (literally) to “ shut 
up” this useful little volume, wherein the reviewer might have 
opened up wntold treasures if he had been photographer enough to 
recognise them when they came under his eye. But the critique 
looks very like a modern edition of the fox turning up his nose at 
grapes that were not within his power to digest. 

After leaving Hockin’s I called at Messrs. Hopkin & Williams’s, 
the manufacturing chemists, of New Cavendish Street, to obtain a 
supply of some pure chemicals I required, but I certainly did not 
expect to come across any photographic novelties; however 
I stumbled upon @ fact which, “as found,” according to Captain 
Cuttle’s advice, I “make a note on.” On expressing my surprise 
that they, as wholesale dealers, were charging a higher price 
for re-crystallised nitrate of silver than that at which this 
article had been offered to me by a retail house, it called 
forth the following explanation:—Whilst there was only an uns 
important demand for the re-crystallised article they obtained 
their supply from other quarters; but lately they had reason for 
re-crystallising this salt in their own laboratory, and they were 
rather astonished at the result of their first and subsequent experi- 
ments, for, on re-crystallising 200 ounces of commercial nitrate of 
silver, they could only obtain 150 ounces suitable for photographic 
purposes, and the remaining fifty ounces, when obtained from the 
mother liquor, proved to be an almost unsaleable article. The 
mode of procedure and the results were as follows :—200 ounces of 
ordinary crystallised nitrate of silver, white and pure in aspect, 
were fused in a porcelain vessel at the lowest possible temperature, 
to avoid decomposition of the salt; the fused mass was then dis- 
solved in distilled water, filtered, and two drachms of pure nitric 
acid added ; for the solution, as first obtained, is alkaline, and would 
yield crystals quite dark in colour when dry, which, from their 
aspect, would be perfectly unsaleable. The amount of acid stated 
is the smallest quantity that will correct this defect. The solution 
is then gently evaporated, and, on cooling, yields crystals rather 
small in size, very white, but both in tint and pearliness of aspect de- 
cidedly different in character from the re-crystallised nitrate of silver 
we ordinarily obtain, as I can testify to from personal examina- 
tion. After about 150 ounces of these pure crystals have been 
obtained a change occurs, the mother liquor begins to assume a 
greenish aspect, and to yield crystals of a tawny colour when 
dry; if it be then evaporated down to dryness the residue is dis- 
tinctly green, and in parts impregnated with brown patches, and 
presents such an appearance that no photographer and few che- 
mists or manufacturers would feel disposed to purchase it. On 
making a solution of this residue in distilled water, and adding 
excess of ammonia, the oxide was not precipitated and then re-dis- 
solved, leaving a colourless solution (as would be the case with 
pure nitrate of silver), but the solution remained permanently dark 
coloured. It is thus evident that the commercial crystallised 
nitrate of silver is anything but the pure article it has been as- 
serted to be; and the impurities it contains (though difficult to 
detect when testing on the small scale) are sufficient tc account 
for many of the imperfections that have assailed the sensitised col- 
lodion film in the shape of marbling, fogging, &c. 

If, in preparing re-crystallised nitrate of silver, it is necessary to 
sacrifice one-fourth of the ordinary crystallised salt employed in 
the operation, one can readily understand why it should be rather 
a costly product; but considering the moderate price at which it 
has been offered to the public, and the great difference in aspect 
between the assumed and the known genuine article, a strong sus- 
picion arises that much of the “re-crystallised” salt sent into the 
market has been obtained by the simple operation of picking out 
the whiter, larger, and better-formed crystals from ordinary nitrate 
of silver. I am inclined to agree with a statement made one 
evening at the Society of Arts by a lecturer On the Microscope, 
that “there are few manufacturers who are not guilty of adultery,” 
although the speaker immediately modified this assertion. I 
question whether the class thus stigmatised have modified their 
improper practices since that evening. 


At Shew’s, in Oxford Street, I was amused with the ingenuity 
displayed in the “getting-up” of some French stereographs, entitled 
“Satanic Slides,” which represent ideal scenes of “ high life below 
stairs ;” such, for instance, as the arrival of a railway train from 
the realms above, filled with skeletons, who, from the expression of 
their fleshless visages, are evidently taking (shall I say) a lively 
interest in the point de vue of their destination, whilst a demon, of 
huge stature, in a green uniform of hair, acts as guard, wn diable 
rouge as stoker, and un gamin perambulates ihe platform with 
La Gazette d’ Enfer under his arm, and cries the latest news of these 
tropical regions. Then, again, there are such scenes as “ Les 
Vendages en Enfer,” “ Bal chez Satan?—with a ghastly band in 
skeleton-suits playing an accompaniment to the dancers, but 
where the wind necessary for the proper performance of their 
instruments comes from is a question as difficult to solve as is that 
whether cherubims, as figured on ancient gravestones, are accus- 
tomed to sit on their heads or their tailsa—“ Marriage de Satan,” &c. 
In contrast with such agreeable views of this subject, there are 
renderings of “ infer,” “ Purgatoire,” together with The Temptation 
of Saint Anthony, &c. This series of stereographs is thoroughly 
French in conception, and will amuse those who delight in the 
diablerie of such scenes as are delineated by Retsch, of The Witches 
Meeting on the Brocken, The Place of Execution, &c., in his outline 
illustrations to “Faust.” Their peculiarity, apart from the 
subjects selected, is the vigour and perfect ease that pervades the 
figures, and the expression thrown into the features of such 
unyielding models; whilst the composition of most of the groups is 
thoroughly artistic, and contrasts wonderfully with the namby- 
pamby figure-subjects that occupy too much space in our shop 
windows, and that carry on their face painful evidence of the 
models being thoroughly aware that they were going to be 
executed—stereographically. 

Burke and Carter, the photographic mounters, Oxford Street, near 
Dean Street, have brought out a very neat form of passe-partout, 
made up with shagreen paper of various tints, and covered in with 
a very white glass that is supplied to them by Messrs. Chance, of 
Birmingham. If you want any of your photographs mounted in 
this style, I can recommend this pattern to your consideration, as 
I can also the portfolios constructed especially for photographs by 
Mr. Harvey, of 16, Rathbone Place. These have the flaps so made 
that they not only effectually keep out dust, but also completely 
protect the corners of the mounting boards from injury. Any 
photograph within may be placed under the guardianship of a good 
lock, the tongue of which forms a rest when the portfolio is open, 
so that the collection may be placed before the inspector as if in- 
clined upon an easel, and the flaps are then folded back quite out of 
the way. ‘This is not only a useful but an elegant contrivance, 
and durable withal, and is deserving of being more thoroughly 
known amongst photographers and artists. 

Whilst in Rathbone Place I ordered an inclinable rack of Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton, which they brought out as a rest whereon to 
support glasses whilst being painted for magic-lantern views. I 
intend, however, to use mine as an easel for negatives that require 
“touching ;” so I have had it made to take a plate twelve by ten. 
As the instrument takes less time to figure than describe, I give 
you a sketch of it, from which you will readily understand its con- 
struction, if I state that the frame B is filled up with a sheet of 
glass C, on which the negative A rests, and may be viewed as a 
transparency, whilst pin holes, &e., are being touched out; that 
the frame is adjusted higher or lower by means of a rack and 
pinion D; and that the instrument folds up flat when out of use. 
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As I cannot find time to tell you what came under my notice at 
the other houses I visited on this day, I must wait till I next 
writeto you. I canonly say that, onconcluding my second day’s voy- 
age of discovery, I wended my way wearily towards the heart of the 
metropolis, determined to take “imine ease in mine inn,” and that 
night I slept soundly, in spite of rumbling market carts assembling at 
early morning in the square below my window—in spite of the hub- 
bub that characterises a London market meeting “in the morning 
early,” so that, suddenly waking, one does not know whether a 
fire or a row is raging—in spite of a fellow-inn-mate, who came up 
with the early hot water, insisting on claiming my room door as 
his own till taken in tow by “ boots”—and last, not least, in spite 
of endless dreams of binocular cameras on legs of inconceivable 
length, firing pistolgraphs at chromo-crystallised cats, flying at 
small boys just running under the wheels of a perambulating Han- 
som’s tent, driven by a shabby man, who threatened to drink my 
health out of a patent collodion pourer, if I did’nt have my like- 
ness taken for fourpence, on a plate prepared in a bath of recrys- 
tallised nitrate of silver, which in my helplessness I submitted to, 
when all his ghastly positive specimen portraits suddenly changed 
into “Satanic” skulls, who to my horror hooted the demon’s cho- 
tus in Roberto tl Diavalo at me during the whole operation, which 
was conducted by a very red devil, with a pig’s head and a Cobra 
di capella tail, with a Ilarvey’s patent portfolio under his arm, in 
which he evidently intended to lock up my shadow after the man- 
ner of Peter Sclilemmel’s— through all this I slept the sleep of 
the weary, and blessed my stars for the same, and cursed the 
chamber-maid (horribile dictu) when she called me at nine on the 
following morning. So, after a well appreciated breakfast, and 
doing my duty to my neighbour—that is to say, keeping my pro- 
mise in writing to you, 

Iremain, Yours sincerely, 


SIMEON HEADSMAN. 


dilectings of Socteties. 
MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A mertine of the above Society was held on the 1st instant, at the 
Rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 36, George Street, 
Manchester,— Joseph Sidebotham, Hsq., presiding. 

Mr. Michael Noton was unanimously elected a member of the Society. 

Mr, Sanven Corram presented to the Society’s portfolio six stereoscopic 
views in Oxford, mounted on one sheet, taken by himself on Dr. Hill 
Norris’s dry collodion plates. He said he thought it might be interesting 
to the members to know that two of the plates had been in his possession 
about twelve months, and the results were equal to the others, which 
had only been recently purchased. He could not say the same of all the 
lot which were a year old; but that was probably owing to faults in 
exposure and development on his part. He was glad, then, to bear testi- 
mony to the keeping qualities of these plates. 

Mr. A. Broruers exhibited a portrait on ivory, printed without nitrate 
of silver, and fixed without hypo. He said the process was at present a 
secret, and would remain so for three years, excepting to those who 
would pay £10. 

Mr. Rogerson exhibited several very large pictures — 23 by 18 in. — 
taken by the turpentine waxed-paper process, which were very much 
admired, being remarkably sharp, and full of half-tone and force. 

Mr. Hooper presented four very beautiful waxed-paper pictures to the 
Society’s portfolio, which were also greatly admired. 

The Cuatruan said that the attention of the members would now be 
called to a correspondence which had taken place in reference to the 
alleged interference of My. J. L. Davies with the exhibition pictures in 
Peel Park. The Secretary would read that correspondence, and would 
also lay before the meeting a report on the subject, drawn up by a com- 
mittee appointed by the council. He much regretted that so unpleasant 
a business should have occupied the attention of the members; but the 
question was really so important, and the charge it involved against one 
of their body so serious, that it was impossible to avoid the discussion. 
He trusted, however, that that evening would end it. 

The Srorerary then read the correspondence, which was very 
lengthy. 

[Mx. Davies’s letters, in which he denies the charge, appear in another 
column, as communicated by him, and do not, therefore, require 
insertion in this place. ] 

A communication from Mr. Plant, the Curator of the Museum, stated 
that Mr. Davies applied to him to have certain pictures removed and his 
own substituted; and that, in deference to his father’s position, he had 
agreed to it, not thinking it a matter of any importance. 

The following is an abstract of the report presented by the committee :— 

That Mr. J. L. Davies used undue influence, in the first instance, to enter his pic- 
tures for exhibition without submitting them to the committee appointed by 


this Society, under whose sole responsibility and control the Exhibition room 
was placed by Mr. Plant. 
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That the committee having hung the pictures, Mr. Davies caused several of them to 
be taken down and replaced by his own. 


That Mr. Davies has, in the hearing of members of this Society, boasted that he did 
so. Upon such conduct this committee would have advised the severest cen- 
sure ; but as Mr. Davies has tendered his resignation, its acceptance is recom- 
mended. 


The report was then put and carried unanimously, and the Secretary 
instructed to strike Mr. Davies’s name from the list of members. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Mann to read the paper which he 
had promised. [See page 232.] 

Numerous negatives and prints, by the process, were shown to the 
members, and were much admired. 

The Cuarrman: The paper which we have just heard read is one that 
must not only have taken us by surprise, but must have afforded us a 
field for thought and for experiment of a most interesting and profitable 
character. We have heard a statement of facts, and have seen them 
corroborated by results which are entirely new tous. The gentlemen 
who have pursued these experiments have most modestly declined 
putting forward a claim to a completed process. ‘They state that what 
they have done must be taken only as something from which more may 
arise; but I think that no one can look at the negatives on the table 
without being persuaded that the new method is capable of producing 
most beautiful results, even in its present state, and that we may 
reasonably hope for uniformity of action. If there were no other advan- 
tage attendant upon this process over the ordinary collodio-albumen, 
the banishment of the aceto-nitrate bath would effect a most important 
improvement. The ever uncertain condition of that agent is a great evil, 
besides the additional expense and trouble it involves. Having been 
favoured with a description of this process some days since, I prepared 
two plates, and here are the negatives taken upon them. One of these, 
before the washing (or as it must now be called sensitising), was placed 
against a window, in full sunshine, for two or three hours—a test that 
proves most decidedly the assertion of the discoverers, that in the first 
stage the prepared surface is quite insensitive to light, and that the 
washing in water imparts that quality. I notice, however, one re- 
markable fact, that the picture appears to pass through the albumen, 
for it may be rubbed off, as you see, without disturbing the film. 

A Memser: Is not the albumen removed by the washing? 

The Cuatrman: No, it can be seen that it is not so, the reason being 
that the albumen is coagulated, but perhaps not perfectly, by the heat 
with which it is dried. 

Mr. Mann: The Chairman has observed that the image may be re- 
moved by rubbing without disturbing the film: I have not found it to be 
so on the plates that I have used, and I submit that the effect is due to a 
certain description of collodion. 

Mr. Corram: Here are two negatives taken by this process; the plates 
were prepared under difficulties, but it will be seen that the defects do 
not belong to the process. 

Mr. Masuxy: I have seen the progress of the experiments which have 
been described to us this evening, and I must own that I was at first 
sceptical as to the results, but my doubts are in great part removed, and 
I think, as we must all hope, that a great improvement in the dry pro- 
cesses is in store for us. The facts, for such they are, which have been 
laid before us, even those in reference to the use of a chloride in the 
albumen, involve something perfectly new to us. It has been known for 
some time now that a plate was not destroyed in sensitiveness by the 
application of a chloride; but we did not know, and this it is which gives 
the process one great value, that the plate was insensitive while the 
chloride remained upon it, but might be rendered sensitive simply by 
washing in water. That is a most important and novel fact, but the 
treatment of a plate with an iodide in a similar manner is more sur- 
prising still; and I wish particularly to call attention to the fact that 
paper treated in this manner possesses quite an opposite quality. Paper 
prepared for the calotype is furnished, with the exception of the collo- 
dion and albumen, with just the same film of iodide of silver, for it has 
first of all an excess of the potassium salt which is removed by washing: 
if it obeyed the same law as these plates, it should by that washing be 
made sensitive, but it is well known that it may be submitted to any 
amount of light without injury. 

My. Warpiey: Papers so prepared are improved by the action of light, 
and I think we must assume that, in the process now brought before us, 
the albumen plays an important part; but that is a matter which must 
remain forinvestigation. There is one feature in the process we are now 
considering which deserves particular attention: it is the facility with 
which plates may be sensitised upon a journey. It is probable that this 
may not be of importance on keeping considerations; but there will be 
this advantage, that a sensitive surface, free from intrusive impurities, 
will be obtained, and those who are in the habit of travelling with pho- 
tographic plates will appreciate this. I must differ from Mr. Mann in 
his statement that blisters may not be expected. I think that the film 
will be quite as likely to blister by treatment with water as with nitrate 
of silver. 

Mr. Perscuter: Mr. Mann’s plates have been free from blisters, but I 
cannot say that of some of mine. They have assumed, however, a different 
character to those upon collodio-albumen plates ; they have entirely disap- 
peared when the film is dry, and do not again rise under development. 

A Mensrr: Will Mr. Petschler be kind enough to inform us how he 
was led to this discovery ? 
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Mr. Perscuter: It was in this manner :—I had for some time been ex- 
perimenting with chlorides in the collodio-albumen process, and on one 
occasion dipped a plate into the bath of aceto-nitrate, which did not con- 
tain sufficient solution to cover it. On developing this picture I found 
that the portion which had not been covered by nitrate of silver deve- 
loped much more quickly, and with greater intensity, than that which 
had been covered. 

A Memezr: It was an accident, then. 

Mr. Masiey: But followed out with much ingenuity. 

Mr. Perscutmr: This led me to consider that as the part uncovered 
with silver solution should have been insensitive, according to received 
opinions, the acquisition of sensitiveness must have arisen from the 
removal of the salts from the albumen by the ordinary washing which 
the plate was subsequently submitted to; and that proved to be the case. 
After that it was necessary to discover which was the better salt, the 
iodide or the chloride, when used as Mr. Mann has described, and the 
latter, after repeated experiments, we adopted. Our time, however, hav- 
ing been insufficient for full experiments, we do not say that the iodide 
may not be found equally efficient. 

The Cuamman: There is an advantage in developing these plates 
which is very striking: you cannot discolour them by the solution. One 
of these I purposely attempted to stain by using pyrogallic acid com- 
pletely black ; but it is fully as clear and bright as the other, which was 
carefully developed with a clear solution. 

A Menser: Will Mr. Mann say what amount of washing is required 
to remove the salts from the albumen ? 

Mr, Mann: The plan I have adopted is to wash the plates under a tap 
for two or three minutes, but I do not say that washing to that extent is 
required. 

The Caamman: My stereoscopic plates were merely washed in a dish 
containing a small quantity of water. 

Mr. Masuey: Our attention has been called to a negative, one-half of 
which was submitted to a second sensitising, as in the Taupenot process, 
and the other half simply washed in water, and it is remarked that the 
latter is more fully developed. I submit that this is not of necessity due 
to inferior sensitiveness in the former, but may arise from the fact that the 
albumen on the portion treated with nitrate of silver is completely coagu- 
lated, and is therefore less pervious to the developing solution, I think it 
would be found that both portions could be equally brought out by pro- 
longed development, although, perhaps, not without that muddy deposit 
which we frequently get in collodio-albumen: and therein lies a great 
advantage of this process. 

A Memser: Will Mr. Petschler be good enough to give the particulars 
of exposure of one of the negatives on the table ? 

Mr. Perscuner: This negative, a mixed landscape, which it is agreed 
is fully exposed, was taken at half-past five in the evening in a good 
light. The lens was seventeen inches focus, with half-inch stop; the 
exposure twenty minutes. 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I think a vote of thanks is due to Messrs. 

Petschler and Mann for the paper given us this evening. I am sure we 
are greatly indebted to them for the matter they have brought before us, 
and I would suggest that during the next month all those who have the 
opportunity should follow up this process, and that the subject should be 
resumed at our next meeting. 
Mr. Manrey: The facts which have been brought before us this 
evening add materially, I believe, to our photographic store. I am not 
-acquainted with anything which has been givem to our art for a long 
period which equals them in novelty and in prospect of useful application ; 
and we may now hope that the editor of a certain photographic publica- 
tion may discover that the Manchester Photographie Society is still in 
existence. 

A vote of thanks was then passed by acclamation to Messrs. Mann and 
Petschler, and also to the Chairman. 


* + any. 
Practical Instructions on Coloring Dhatographs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 

[In consequence of the large amount of space devoted to the reports 
on the Solar Eclipse, we are compelled to postpone the publication of the 
continuation of this article, and also some ‘Answers to Correspondents,” 
till our next number.] 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly wndertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H, 
Want, Esq., 11, Tae Terrace, Wanworra. 


E.M. Tyrrett, Williamsburgh, L.I., New York.—There is much promise in your 
colouring : it is clean, bright, and natural ; and your touch is of the right kind, but the 
drapery and hair are very badly executed. Hair is always transparent where it nears 
the flesh, partaking in its hues of the flesh-shadow colours, broken and softened with 
greys ; it is never of oue uniform tone of black, but owing to its glossy surface displays 
allthe various modifications of colour arising therefrom. Now your hair comes to the 
flesh as opaque and black as the pure pigment can make it, instead of graduating from 
fleshy greys into the local colour softly and insensibly. Take a guide, and study to pre- 
serve in your coloured fac-simile all the softness of the photograph, remembering that the 


edges of the hair and flesh must so partake of each other’s colour as to indicate the 
former’s natural character. The drapery in your picture is one flat, opaque mass of 
black pigment, conveying no idea of anything but paint. Where the lights fall and 
where the shadows rest are of the same colour ; the folds are all concealed ; texture is 
completely destroyed, and such parts of the picture as are tolerably well done quite 
destroyed. 1am gratified to know that I haye pupils in the young country so closely 
connected with dear old England, but so very far away. 

J. B., Rosatiyp, and one other pupil, are informed that their productions will be 
noticed in our next—the author, in consequence of absence from home, not haying seen 
their specimens, 

looks = Shee 


Foreign Correspondence, 


Paris, August 11, 1860. 
THE photographic results obtained by the members of the French 
commission sent into Spain to observe the eclipse of the 18th of 
June are unfortunately very small. I will give you what MM. 
Le Verier and Léon Foucault say in the official report transmitted 
by those gentlemen to the Minister of Public Instruction. 

“We set up equatorically an ordinary camera, provided with a 
double objective, with a wide opening and a short focus, and throw- 
ing upon the ground glass a solar image of great brilliancy. The 
apparatus was furnished with a finder, and was moved with the 
hand by means of a screw, so that, by keeping the sun upon the 
point where the threads of the eye-glass cross, we were enabled to 
maintain the image nearly motionless upon the screen of the 
camera. It was then merely necessary to substitute, for the 
ground glass, collodionised glass plates recently rendered sensitive, 
and to leave them exposed for a longer or shorter time to the 
action of the real image of the eclipsed luminary. 

“Immediately after the disappearance of the last ray of direct 
light, the first plate was put into the focus, and exposed during ten 
seconds. It was then succeeded by another plate, which remained 
twenty seconds, and by a third sixty seconds. On leaving the bath, 
the three plates were treated with sulphate of iron and cyanide of 
potassium, in order to obtain direct positives. In the hurry of the 
manceuvres, the frame containing the first plate was displaced 
when the objective was already uncovered; several images were 
thus accidentally produced after a very short exposure, thereby 
bringing into the discussion valuable and unexpected elements, 
In some, on the three plates, six distinct images were obtained, 
of which three were formed after the exposure, which could not 
have exceeded a quarter of a second, while the three others are the 
results of an exposure of ten, twenty, and sixty seconds respectively. 

“The three images formed in the fraction of a second, the moment 
after the sun’s disappearance, do not offer a complete representation 
of the halo: they are reduced to the circumference of a circle sur- 
rounding the dark disc, and present variations of intensity which, 
three times repeated, cannot be attributed to the accident of mani- 
pulation, On the side on which interior contact had just taken 
place this circular outline shows increased intensity ; besides, on 
the three images may be observed similarly situated irregularities, 
which seem to be an exaggerated representation of the irregulari- 
ties of the lunar outline. When the image is again placed in the 
real position of the heavenly bodies, it is seen that among these 
denticulations there are two principal and contiguous ones at the 
lower and eastern extremity of a diameter of forty-five degrees of 
inclination. 

“The other three pictures give to the halo an extension which 
increases with the duration of the exposure. This halo is shaded 
off outwards from the sun, and is lost, without line of demarcation, 
in the general tint representing the sky. In the picture which 
underwent the exposure of sixty seconds, the halo extends visibly 
to a distance equal to three times the radius of the central disc. 
But, in particular directions, the halo offers in its intensity positive 
and negative variations, which resemble the rays of a glory; one 
of these variations, more clearly marked than the others, is pro- 
longed beyond the rest of the halo, and seems to emanate precisely 
from the point occupied by the denticulations already mentioned. 

“Such are the facts resulting from an experiment in which the 
sole object proposed was the appreciation of the photogenic activity 
of the halo upon wet collodion. The agreement to be found in 
the six pictures furnishes positive elements for the discussion of 
the nature of the halo, which I hope to turn to account.” 

We thus see that the most useful data acquired by the observers 
are precisely those that were due to an accident — to the uninten- 
tional shifting of the apparatus, which affords us another example 
of the truth of the consolatory old proverb:—A quelque chose mal- 
heur est bon. With the exception of MM, Vernier, Son (of Bel- 
fort), and Goulier, I do not know that our French photographers 
have much occupied themselves with the interesting phenomenon. 
I have not seen M. Goulier’s pictures, but M. Vernier has sent 
me three, which, although of small size, give a very exact 
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image of the sun at three different periods of the eclipse. They 
are all surrounded by a halo, the cause of which M. Verrier seeks in 
the phenomenon itself, and which, according to the adepts in 
photography, is to be explained by the simple fact that the opera- 
tor made use of an objective with too large an opening. This 
shows how delicate such experiments are, and what care is neces- 
sary if we wish to arrive at exact conclusions. 

Mons. M. A. Gaudin has just published a dry collodion process, 
to which I would call the attention of your readers. The collo- 
dionised glass, after being well washed in water on leaving the 
silver bath, is left in a water bath, to which have been added a few 
thousandth parts of alkaline, chloride, or iodide. In this manner 
the nitrate of silver is entirely destroyed, and forms a correspond- 
ing portion of chloride or iodide of silver, which combines with the 
original sensitive pellicle. Having again been washed with com- 
mon water, and then with distilled water, the plates are put to dry 
slowly in a suitable place, away from the light and the dust. 

If the presence of the silver bath is useless during the exposure, 
its presence, according to M. Gaudin, is indispensable for the 
development of the image; for, before we pour the developing 
solution upon the glass, this latter must be first dipped into water 
and then into the silver bath, as if it had not already been sensitised. 

Starting from this same principle, our friend proposes, as a means 
of preserving positive papers, to dip the sensitised sheets into 
salted water, on taking them from the’silver bath. One or two per 
cent, will be a sufficient proportion. After some hours’ stay in 
this water, the sheets are rinsed in common water, and then put to 
dry. You see that the process proposed by M. Gaudin is as 
simple as it is feasible. ERNEST LACAN. 


ew Hooks, 


Shepherd & Oo.’s “ Universal” Guide to Photography, by a Practical 
Photographer. Third Edition. — London: E. Marlborough & Co., 
4, Ave Maria Lane; Shepherd & Co., 97, Farringdon Street, H.C. 
Tus is one of the pamphlets, of which the name is “legion,” intended to 
indoctrinate the unlearned into the mysteries of the black art, and, at 
the same time, impress them with a decided conviction that the best 
possible place for them to procure apparatus and chemicals is at the 
establishment of the publishers. This is all reasonable enough; it is 
not to be expected that any one carries on business out of pure philan- 
thropy : moreover, as a rule, there is really very much information to be 
gained from the generality of pamphlets like that now before us, and to 
which it forms no exception in this particular. But there is somewhat 
in it to which we object, and for which little excuse can be offered, 
seeing that it is a third edition. We notice no less than three palpable 
typical errors in one page, and that one only the seventh in the book, the 
word “foci” being twice used for “focus,” and ‘“ course” for ‘ cause.” 

Our attention was, however, specially drawn to those blunders by the 
following very extraordinary assertions in that page and the next, which 
we quote, viz.:—‘‘It is common to hear of a lens being slow or quick in 
its action; this is purely accidental,” &c. Again :—‘‘So that a lens of 
twelve inches focus, covering eight inches square, is not half so quick in 
action as a lens of six inches focus, covering four inches square, for the 
amount of light reflected from the same object is four times as much in one 
case as in the other.’ (!) ‘The italics in both passages are our own. 

We strongly recommend the publisher to expunge the passages above 
quoted, for as manufactures of lenses they may find them injurious; be- 
cause, if people judge of their practical knowledge of lens constructing 
by their theoretical knowledge of optics, they will probably be held in 
less estimation than they deserve, 

Not a word is said about the respective diameters of the lenses, though, 
no doubt, the writer intended his observations to apply to those of equal 
diameter; and the assertion relative to the amount of light reflected from 
the object is simply—nonsense. 

In the formule we notice a tendency to very unnecessary complica- 
tion, and, as a rule, the amount of nitric acid directed is exorbitant. We 
are glad to perceive, however, that in the printing and toning formule 
Maxwell Lyte’s method finds a place, though the detestable old hypo. 
bath is also included, and even takes prece- 
dence thereof. 

When treating of the Taupenot process, 
there is a capital suggestion for drying the 
plates, after being albumenised. It consists 
of a tin vessel, made in the form of an ordi- 
nary dipping bath, but a little raised from the 
table, and furnished externally with a ledge, 
upon which the plates can be rested on end. 
The bath is filled, when in use, with boiling 
water; and the water is kept boiling by a 
spirit lamp or gas flame underneath. The an- 
nexed cut shows this application, and we pre- 
sume they are to be procured of Messrs. Shep- 
herd and Co, 


Correspondence. 


THE EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AT SALFORD. 
To the Eviror. 


Sir,--I trust you will do me the justice to publish fully, in your 
Journal of August 1st, the enclosed letters, in direct contradiction of the 
scurrilous attack and calumniating charge made upon me through the 
medium of your Journal of 16th July.—I am, yours, &c., 

Manchester, July 17, 1860. JNO. L. DAVIES. 

TO THE SECRETARY OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Srr, —In refutation of the very extraordinary charge of unwarrantable allegation 
imputed to me in the ‘‘resolution” your Society thought proper to adopt, in my absence, 
at the last meeting, I beg to state that all arrangements and subsequent alterations, 
beth in the ‘‘hanging”’ and reception of the several works of art at the Exhibition of 
the Salford Royal Museum and Library (including the photographs), were conducted, as 
Iam instructed, by the gentlemen forming the committee elected for such purpose, of 
whom the Mayor of Salford was one ; and from such committee the curator, Mr. Plant, 
would doubtlessly receive final instructions, which were decided upon after the “private 
view.’ I may add that the pictures which haye formed the subject of the groundless 
report you allude to were solicited by the chairman and others of the Museum and 
Library Committee some considerable time before the opinion and co-operation of your 
Society was sought, and frames for their reception were furnished to me by those 
gentlemen, and, I presume, they did not deem it incumbent upon them to ask the 
*sanction’”’ of a contributing Society as to where such pictures might be hung. In con~ 
on, I feel justified in requesting that you will place my reply to this calumnious im- 
putation before your committee, and that you will render it the same amount of publicity 
as the charge has received.—I am, yours truly, JNO. lL. DAVIES, 
Square, July 17, 1860. 

P.S.—I enclose copy of a letter from the Mayor of Salford corroborating the aforesaid 
statement. 


[copy.] 

DrAr Str,—We beg to state that the arrangement committee of the Royal Museum, 
Peel Park, applied to you for the loan of some of your excellent photographs some time 
before the Photographic Society promised to be contributors to the Exhibition, and felt 
greatly obliged by your then promising to contribute. 

With regard to the ‘“‘hanging’’ of the photographs originally, or any alterations made 
subsequent to the private view, we entirely acquit you of all blame, and regret that the 
Photographic Society should have brought the charge they have done against you, 

Had the secretary inquired from the arrangement committee before the resolutions 
were published, we think he would not have blamed you in the matter. 

We remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
(Signed) J. W. WESTON, Mayor, 
And Member of the Arrangement Committee, 
eee 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC MIRACLE! 
To the Eyrvor. 


Sm,—Havying been for some time past a looker-on at photographic 
operations, 1 have just commenced the practice of the art, and have gone 
to some considerable expense in procuring a proper outfit of apparatus 
and chemicals. I was just beginning to enjoy my work, having mas- 
tered most of my preliminary difficulties, when yesterday a photographic 
friend called on me, and showed me an announcement in a number of a 
photographic contemporary, to the effect that a French gentleman, whose 
name I forget, had invented a new photographic ink to supersede the 
use of nitrate of silver, and that another of his countrymen had, in con- 
sequence of seeing Woodward's enlarging camera, invented an apparatus 
by which an amateur, who is almost ignorant of the art, may be converted 
into a skilled photographer with the aid of an hour’s instruction from an 
adept in its use. 

T fear that I have been rather too fast in procuring my outfit, and was 
not a little mortified to find how much better I might have fared by 
waiting a little. 

On thinking matters over, however, it has occurred to me that possibly 
the author of the notice in question may have been a little too fast ; 
so I have determined to write to you for an opinion, feeling sure that 
you will at least give me a candid one.—I am, yours, &c., 

P. WARBECK, 


Tuly 17, 1360. 


Kensington Gore. 

[You have no reason to be dissatisfied; the conductor of our weakly 
contemporary must have been very hard up for a wonder to make such 
ablaze about a trifle. As usual, anything that comes from the other side 
of the channel is with him a marvel; while the same thing, or a better 
one, under his very nose, if brought out by an Englishman, is either 
ignored or reckoned of no value. 

We had a good laugh over the paragraph to which you allude before 
receiving your note. With regard to the first item, the authority quoted 
is, we believe, a very pleasant old lady of the male sex, who so frequent y 
commits errors in judgment that we attach no importance whatever to 
his opinion on the matter either one way or other. The new ink may 
or may not be of great value: we hope it is. It is very probable that it 
may be, as its introducer is a skilful photographer. 

The second part of the announcement is, however, pre-eminently 
absurd: there is no novelty whatever in the idea of enlargement; and as 
regards the camera mentioned, re ference to our columns will show that 
M. Bertsch holds it in quite as much disesteem we do. M. Bertsch, 
of whom we know nothing save by his writings, is evidently a man of 


d co} 
scientific attainments; and though we are not disposed to take any 
alleged fact in science for granted without examination, we should 
hesitate long before concluding him to be in error in his own speciality. 
The automatic camera proposed by him is, however, not quite so new as 
he supposes: it is only a development of what has already been done by 
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Mr. Skaife, in what he calls his pistolgraph (anathematised be the name ), 
of which you may readily satisfy yourself by a visit to his establishment 
in Baker Street. 

M. Bertsch’s arrangement will, however, be a further development of 
the idea, and a good one, too, judging from his published intentions, and 
his enlarging arrangements are worth fifty of Woodward’s.—Ep.] 


= 


WAVY LINES IN FOTHERGILL PLATES. 
To the Enrror. 


Sir,—Would you kindly look at the enclosed stereograph and inform 
me what the cause of the marks you see across it in every direction 
can be. It is from a “ Fothergill” plate. of my own preparation. I am 
an amateur, and have followed this process for three years, during which 
time I have taken a great many pictures, most of them good enough to 
satisfy an amateur; but this year I have met with nothing but failures. 
I have tried new baths, five or six different solutions; prepared about 
fifty plates, with slight variations in each, such as albwmen of different 
strengths, much and little washing, de.—in fact everything I can think of; 
but the plates come out covered with thin wavy lines in all directions. 
I cannot account for them myself. I have inquired of many professional 
operators and they assign different reasons, and I have acted on their 
suggestions, but with no better result. I am now about to give up the 
process in disgust; but before doing so, I have been advised to write to 


you. Ifyou will be kind enough to give me an answer as to the cause of 
these marks on the picture, in the next number of your Journal, which 
T take, I shall feel greatly obliged. I enclose my card. 


Tam, yours, &c., J. W. 

P.S.—I generally use Keene’s or Horne and Thornthwaite’s collodion ; 
am most particular about cleanliness of plates and preparation, having 
practised photography the last seven years. 

[We have no doubt about the cause of your wavy lines: they arise 
from an error in manipulation, although you do not describe your modus 
operandi. In adding albumen to your diluted nitrate of silver solution 
on the plate, sooner or later a curdy precipitate is formed, and parts o. 
this adhere very tenaciously to the film, but can generally be removed 
by letting fall a good stream of water on to the plate, and inc ining i 
alternately in various directions. No amount of mere immersion is o 
any use; you must let the water fall on the plate, and that from some 
height. 

We recommend you to proceed as follows: — After sensitising an 
diluting the free nitrate, in your own way, pour on about half an ounce of 
dilute albwmen for a stereographic-sized plate, pouring it along the edge, 
and allowing it to flow evenly across to the opposite side, and let about 
half of it run off at the side, allowing the remainder to flow back and 
remain on the plate for about one minute ; then wash off by a stream of 
water, holding it under the tap. You cannot wash too freely. 

Make your dilute albumen by adding one ounce of white of egg to 
three ounces of water, and dissolve therein six grains of citrate or phos- 
phate of soda. 

Follow this plan, and we are convinced you will no longer be troubled 
with the wavy lines, provided that you do not allow any accumulation 
of water at the lower angle when drying. 

After washing under the tap, it is better just to flow over the plate, for 
a final wash, about half an ounce of distilled water. 

Let us hear of your success.—Ep. | 


— —— 


THE PICTURESQUE FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—It would much oblige myself personally, and doubtless many 
other amateurs, if you would publish a list of the most picturesque 
places, suitable for the photographer, around London—say within thirty 
or forty miles, or an easy railway distance. 

Such a list would be a great boon, and it should point out the trains or 
conveyances to go by, and how to proceed afterwards; that is, the 
shortest routes to the “nice spots,” &c., &c. 


Tam, yours, &e., 


DRY PROCESS. 


P.S.—Perhaps you can help us in the forthcoming number, as we have 
not now many spare Saturdays to depend upon. Your excellent corres- 
pondents, Messrs. Hannaford and Wall, will probably assist you with 
their knowledge and experience.—D. P. 

[It is singular that before receiving your note we have replied to 
another correspondent to a somewhat similar question —(see “ Answers 
to Correspondents’’); and for the purpose desired by him we recom. 
mended a visit to Sevenoaks, in Kent. Access by Mid Kent Railway, 
from London Bridge to Bromley Station; thence by omnibus, which meets 
two of the trains daily. 

Reigate is another fertile spot for the photographer, where abundance 
of admirable subjects can be found. You might work in this neighbour- 
hood for months. Colchester, again, presents many nice landscape and 
rural subjects. We shall be happy to publish any similar hints from our 
correspondents.—Hp.} 
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FOTHERGILL PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 

Smr,—In the preparation of dry plates by the Fothergill process, what 
precaution is necessary to prevent water markings? Would a longer 
time in the diluting water and more movement be of benefit? —that is, 
after sensitising, putting it into the diluting water, and continue moving 
it up and down for some five minutes instead of three minutes, and 
afterwards coating with dilute albumen, containing a solution of chloride 
of ammonium.—I am, yours, &c., iWice Gail 

[It is not a question of téme but of movement of the washing water. 
We generally use about an ounce of distilled water to a plate ten by eight 
inches, which we pour on and keep in motion until it will pour on and 
off without any appearance of streakiness, which will happen in from 
two to three minutes. We then apply dilute albumen—one part to three 
of water—containing about two grains of citrate or phosphate of soda 
to each ounce of mixture: leave this on for three or four minutes, and 
then wash very copiously. We never experience water marks.—Eb. | 

Baus 


SUGGESTION FOR A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC INK. 
To the Evrror. 

Str,—There is a circumstance that has attracted my attention relative 
to photography that may be found useful; but not having time or a 
sufficient knowledge of chemistry to prosecute it, I have ventured to 
solicit your insertion of the few remarks I have to make in your 
Journal, in the hope that they may meet the eye of some person who has 
the time and knowledge required. 

What I have observed is this:—That the juice of new potatoes pro- 
duces a precisely similar stain on the skin as that of nitrate of silver. 
Whether the light operates on it or not I cannot say, but it is removed 
by similar acids. Trusting that it may be found useful in photography, 

Tam, yours, &c., JOSEPH STUBBS. 

Liverpool, August 2, 1860. 

[We do not expect to find that light plays any part in the phenome- 
non; but it is easily tried.—Ep. | 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ERRATUM.—In page 241, outside column, 31st line from foot, for ‘slides’? read “sides.” 
J. L,—Declined with thanks. 

SoLp.—Not so; you will find it correct. 

WELL-WISHER and FK, ANSLOw.— Thanks for your good opinion. 

Misry.— This correspondent’s letter shall appear in our next number. 

A CLERICAL AMATEUR. —Too late for insertion in this number ; shall appear in our next. 

A. M.—Your specimens are not of sufficient merit to permit us to notice them: they are 
all m: or less faulty. 

‘! —It is highly probable that you may obtain the subjects for which you 
ask by application to the officers of the Department of Science and Art, at the South 
Kensington Museum. 

F. Baxur,—The person named deals in second-hand photographic apparatus, and we 
believe him to be honest and worthy of dependence. We think you will be quite safe in 
his hands, 

SUBSCRIBER.—See replies to ‘“W. G. T.”” and “J. W.’? Protect your gas-bwner by 
yellow calico and you may use plenty of light to work by. Your exposure may be from 
five to fifteen minutes, according to circumstances. 

Souirary Onu.—Take to the camera, by all means, Join one of the metropolitan 
societies (that nearest to your residence in preference), and we can safely prophesy that 
ere long your present signature will be a misnomer. 

Anti-HumBuG.—Your signature isinappropriate: you do not object to be ‘‘humbugged,” 
but to the operation being clumsily performed, that is, if we understand your letter 
aright. Your change appears to us to be ‘‘fiom the frying pan into the fire.”’ 

A CuRATE.—See reply to ‘A Clerical Amateur.’ Try a thin collodion, and wash with 
a weak solution of bromide of potassium, say one grain to the ounce, then with rain 
water, and dry without any preservative. Before developing, put the plate into a bath 
of nitrate of silver, ten grains to the ounce, and develop with proto-nitrate of iron. 

A Youne PHorocrapuEeR.—Questions 1, 2, and 3, have been so repeatedly answered by 
us that we must refer you to our back numbers, or to any good manual, of which there 
are plenty to be had for the cost of one shilling. : 

4, Your remedy for a ‘‘fog’’-producing bath was diametrically opposed to what it 
should have been : a drop or two of dilute nitric acid will most likely restore it. 

MuDDLE-HEADED.—We cannot see what there is to confuse you: coat your plate— 
sensitise it—expose in the camera—deyelop the image—wash and remove the sensitive 
coating, %.¢., fix—well wash and dry—six operations always performed in the same 
order. If you cannot remember these, how can you expect to take a picture? Study 
your Manual well before you begin to work, and if you will begin by printing, instead of 
trying to take negatives, you will get on all the faster. 

8. W. L.—1. Your albumen can be used without filtering, if you allow it to stand and 
pour off gently only about half of the upper portion for use. Your filtering paper has 
been too dense ; procure either some Swedish filtering paper or some of the circular, 
grey, French filters. See replies to ‘‘Subscriber,” ‘W. G. T.,”? and ‘J. W."—2. Your 
collodion wants thinning with ether.—3. Your questions on colouring shall be forwarded 
to Mr. Wall. 

THoMAS MARLET.—You will find some excellent studies of trees in Knole Park, at 
Sevenoa in Kent, where you may very profitably spend three or four days with your 
camera. You will find tke ‘‘Crown” a very comfortable hostlery, with a nice old fashioned 
garden, in which to take your ease after the fatigue of the day. There is also a very 
attractive panoramic view to be obtained near to one of the entrances to the Park, on 
the road to Tunbridge, and there are also many nice rustic “bits” to be had in all di- 
rections. We recently spent a couple of days there (Saturday and Sunday), and were 
much taken with its photographable (!) capabilities. 

A Higuianp Lappre,—Your lens seems to be a very fair one for portraits, but you 
could get better results by a proper landscape lens for landscape purposes. A whole- 
plate lens for portraits would produce larger, but not necessarily better pictures—pro- 
bably not so good. Of those you haye named we prefer No. 3, but we could indicate 
better still. We do not recommend you to procure an orthoscopic lens for what you 
require.—Carbonate of soda will do.. The woolly substance is a fungoid growth. _ Citric 
acid should be kept dissolved ; but you may filter out the fungus, and the solution left 
can be used. Send a directed envelope, and we will let you know what to do about your 
Jandscape work. 


«@ All Ep:vortan, Communications, Booxs ror Review, céc., should 


be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 
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Most of our readers are sufficiently well aware that we have 
not unfrequently had the misfortune to differ in opinion with 
Mr. Sutton, of Jersey, upon various matters of interest to pho- 
tographers; and as we have not shrunk from expressing our 
dissent when called upon to do so, neither do we avoid mention- 
ing our hearty concurrence with respect to a matter towards 
which he has been recently directing the attention of hig 
friends—and we do so with more alacrity owing to the rarity of 
the occurrence of our agreement. 

The subject to which we make allusion is primarily that of 
taking negatives upon albumenised paper, and incidentally rela- 
tive to albumenised paper for positives. As regards negatives 
upon albumenised paper, the first suggestion for its application 
emanated from Mr. Mayall about four years ago, and we have 
some recollection of that gentleman having promised to read a 
paper upon the subject before the Photographic Society ; but, 
like many other “ good intentions,” we presume it only formed 
one of the paving stones said to exist in a locality that shall be 
nameless. Whether any experiments were carried out by him 
in this direction or not we are unaware; but the practicability 
of the plan was clearly demonstrated about twelve months ago 
by Dr. Maddox, an account of whose operations appeared in this 
Journal at the time specified. There were, however, certain 
manipulatory difficulties which still remained to be conquered, 
more particularly that of floating the prepared paper upon the 
sensitising solution, in consequence of the stiff and unyielding 
nature of it after the treatment that it underwent. 

The object proposed for attainment by the employment of 
albumenised paper for negatives, is greater delicacy of definition 
than can be accomplished upon plain paper, just as we find 
positive proofs upon the former to possess more definition and 
transparency in the shadows than those upon the latter; and 
this effect is probably owing to the impression being kept 
rigidly to the surface instead of being allowed to sink partially 
into the fabric of the paper. This principle is one that we ad- 
vocated for positive prints several years back, in a paper read 
before the Photographic Society, and which was totally opposed 
to the views then entertained by Mr. Sutton, but which views 
more extended experience has doubtless caused-him to abandon. 
The principal object, however, at present in his speculations is 
the employment of paper for negatives, so as to obtain a maxi- 
mum of sharpness of detail in order that he may apply it to 
work with his panoramic lens instead of glass; and a very 
legitimate object it appears to be, because by its substitution he 
not only gets rid of the great expense and difficulties of mani- 
pulation attendant upon the use of curved glasses, but it also 
enables an operator to focus to some extent the different parts 
of a subject as may be requisite, in the same manner as was 
done by M. Martens with his panoramic camera and revolving 
lens, Although we believe that the inventor of the panoramic 
lens maintains that there are no manipulatory difficulties in the 
use of curved glasses, and no need of focussing, we cannot con- 
cur in any such opinion; and we think he has done wisely in 


pointing out a way by which those who hold with us in this 
matter may avoid what they regard as grave inconveniences. 

Of course it must be evident to every photographer that the 
substitution of paper for glass in the negative would be a very 
great boon to all, provided that nothing of importance were 
sacrificed in order to render the former available. We have 
strong hopes that for a very extensive range of subjects this 
may ere long be possible; and our advocacy of the attempt to 
bring about the accomplishment of this desideratum is without 
reference to the employment of any particular kind of lens. 

There is another point upon which our opinion with reference 
to this subject coincides very fairly with that of Mr. Sutton, we 
mean with regard to the kind of paper most applicable for the 
purpose. We have made very many experiments with almost 
every kind of paper at all likely to be serviceable upon which 
we could lay our hands, and certainly that which we preferred 
upon all accounts was of Hollingworth’s manufacture. We 
have not found any material difference between the thick and 
the thin varieties, but for negatives it is probable that the latter 
would be preferable. 

We now come to the consideration of the best means of keep- 
ing the coating of albumen strictly to the surface of the paper, 
and rendering the paper itself as far as possible impermeable to 
aqueous solutions. In Dr. Maddox’s experiments this object 
was sought to be accomplished to some extent by impregnating 
the paper with wax, or by the substance known as vegetable 
wax (an importation from Japan), in either case the wax being 
dissolved in paraffin oil, or in the analagous solvent known as 
Belmontine. Besides rendering the paper more or less imper- 
vious, it also subserved the purpose of increasing its trans- 
parency; but inasmuch as it has a tendency to unite more or 
less with the chemicals employed, and as paper impregnated 
therewith ceases to be useful as a basis for a positive proof, it 
would be advisable to adopt, if possible, some other water-proof- 
ing material, if we may so define it; and that which occurs to 
us as being worthy a trial is plain collodion, applied to both sides 
of the paper before the coating of albumen is laid on. Every 
photographer knows how difficult, not to say impossible, a 
matter it is to make an aqueous solution penetrate a film of dry 
collodion, provided that no “ preservative” material has been 
superadded prior to desiccation: it is therefore by no means 
improbable that by properly applying this material the paper 
may be made sufficiently impervious, not only to prevent the 
sinking in of the albumen, but also to prevent the pene- 
tration of the various chemicals, and thus avoid their being 
stored up, as ii were, in the fabric of the paper as in a sponge, 
to act and react upon one another, and thus ultimately, if not 
immediately, compass the destruction of the positive or negative 
impression, as the case may be. We also presume that under 
such circumstances the necessary amount of washing subse- 
quent to fixation might very materially be curtailed with safety. 

It may be objected that the suggestion which we have thrown 
out is a very crude one, and that we ought not to have made it 
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without having first of all tested its practicability. We admit 
that this would have been the better course, but, unfortunately, 
it is at present impracticable for us to do so, our time being so 
fully occupied in other directions; and we are not willing to lay 
aside for an indefinite time an idea which we think offers a fair 
prospect of solving a problem of particular interest at the pre- 
sent time, and which some of our more fortunate photographic 
brethren may have opportunities of putting practically to the 
proof—our object being neither honour or profit, but simply a 
desive to lend a helping hand in working out what we consider 
may prove to be an advantageous reform. 

Since writing the preceding we find that this subject has been 
still further considered by the same gentleman who brought it 
forward, and that one of the drawbacks supposed to exist with 
reference to the use of albumenised paper for negatives is the 
imagined comparative rapidity of its deterioration after being 
sensitised, as compared with that of plain or waxed paper. But 
here again we believe we can suggest a remedy without reduc- 
tion of sensitiveness; for if after removal from the nitrate bath 
the papers, instead of being washed in plain water only, are 
first treated with a weak solution of citrate or phosphate of 
soda, the conditions will probably be identical with those in 
which. we find dry collodionised plates prepared by the Fother- 
gill process, and on which we have taken satisfactory im- 
pressions after their having been sensitised for upwards of ten 
months. We see no reason why paper treated in this way 
should not, if properly secured against atmospheric action and 
that of light, keep in working order for one or two months at 
least. 

The substitution of paper for glass as the support for large 
negatives would be a boon of such enormous magnitude to pho- 
tographers, that we consider any attempt to accomplish it satis- 
factorily to be deserving of encouragement, and the complete 
solution of the problem worth almost any amount of trouble. 


We described in our last, in reply to several correspondents, 
the particular method in which we have been in’ the habit of 
working the Fothergill process; and it is not a little singular 
that the estimation in which we hold that very convenient 
method of preparing dry plates should have been justified by 
the labours of Messrs. Petschler and Mann, the details of which 
we published at the same time. Any one who will take the 
trouble of comparing the two modes of operation—viz., that de- 
scribed by the Manchester experts and our directions for the 
Fothergill plates—cannot fail to be satisfied that the principle 
involved is almost identical in both; for, on reperusal of the 
paper, we have come to the conclusion that the cause assigned 
by Messrs. Petschler and Mann for the insensitiveness to light 
before the final washing of the plates, prepared by their very ex- 
cellent method, is the correct one, though’ the reason for its 
being so is not pointed out. To prevent the possibility of any 
misapprehension we may remark that, in making the assertion 
above, we have not the slightest idea of laying any claim to our 
having possessed a knowledge of the interesting fact discovered 
by Mr. Petschler, and which, the more we consider it, the more 
highly are we disposed to estimate it; but the course of opera- 
tions pursued, when analysed, really amounts to the difference of 
washing the albumen before drying it, in the one case, and after 
drying it in the other. 


The chloride of sodium or ammonium 
may be substituted for the citrate or phosphate of soda with per- 
fect indifference, as any one who has operated with the Fother- 
gill process upon scientific principles knows as a matter of 
course ; but we have preferred the salts mentioned on account 
of their producing greater intensity in the negative. In the 
plates, as prepared by Messrs. Petschler and Mann, we appre- 
hend that the chloride might be replaced by the other salts, 
though possibly not so advantageously. 

The facility of keeping plates in an insensitive condition, 
that can be rendered active by simple washing, is, to say the 
least, a very great convenience. On considering the rationale 


of the experiment it appears to us to stand thus:—All fre 
nitrate of silver is converted into a chloride by excess of chloride 
of sodium or its analogue, and it is impossible to reduce the 
chloride of silver in presence of the free alkaline chloride, be- 
cause as reduced it would be immediately reconverted into chlo- 
ride of silver by decomposition of the surplus haloid salt; but 
by washing the plate the free chloride of sodium, which is solu- 
ble in water, being removed, the actinic action, if sufficiently 
prolonged, will reduce the chloride of silver just as in the ordi- 
nary printing process. The chloride of silver, however, being 
supported by a layer of iodide of silver, is much more readily 
acted on than when alone, as the iodide evidently possesses cata- 
lytic action, and conveys to the chloride the impulse received 
by it from the light. It is by no means improbable that an 
adaptation of this principle to the preparation of albumenised 
paper may solve the problem of satisfactory paper negatives. 

That chloride of silver, even unaccompanied by free nitrate of 
the same base, would darken under actinic influence by partial 
reduction of the metal is a matter known to most photogra- 
phers; but it is generally supposed that iodide of silver, under 
similar conditions, is quite insensitive to light. This is, how- 
ever, an opinion that we have frequently combated as by no 
means proved; and we have, moreover, in the Daguerreotype 
plate an instance in which the direct contrary is established. 

It is asserted that calotype paper that has been prepared 
with an excess of an alkaline iodide, which has been removed 
by copious washing, is not only insensitive to light, but actually 
improved by exposure to sunshine. But here again. we take 
exception to the first postulate, and do not admit that the 
second is in any respect dependent thereon. Granted that the 
paper may be improved by exposure to light, does not that prove 
it is sensitive to its action? But we believe even more than this, 
yiz., that the actinic impression is removed by the subsequent 
moistening of the paper in sensitising it. The point to which 
we were about to direct attention, however, is the very interest- 
ing one mentioned, that plates prepared with albumen and a 
chloride are more easily developed when not dipped into a 
second silver bath before exposure, while those prepared with 
albumen holding an iodide in solution act in a manner directly 
the reverse. This is another argument in favour of simplicity. 

We feel very sure that our numerous readers will accord to 
the gentlemen who have brought forward the extremely valuable 
observations and experiments we have had the pleasure of lay- 
ing before them their warmest thanks. 

Eb Sivas ie 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS. 
By T. F. Harpwicu. 
No. 11. 

Av the present time, when so much difference of opinion prevails 
as to the true theory of the dry collodion processes, any reasonable 
explanation which may be offered will be received with attention. 
Some time since, Mr. Burnett, of Edinburgh, gave expression 
to certain new views; and, almost simultaneously, Mr. Michael 
Hannaford propounded the same, These were, if we mistake not, 
in substance as follows:—In the wet collodion process free nitrate 
of silver imparts an increased sensitiveness to a film of iodide of 
silver. Ina dry process this free nitrate must be removed, and 
its place supplied by a salt of silver either sparingly soluble or in- 
soluble in water, such for instance as acetate, tartrate, citrate, 
oxalate, or chloride of silver. The theory, thus briefly expressed, 
is simple, and it had occurred to us asa probable one some time 
previous to the publication of the papers of Mr. Burnett and of Mr. 
Hannaford. The results of our experiments, however, were un- 
favourable, and did not uphold the theory to the extent antici- 
pated. It certainly appeared that other salts of silver replacing 
the free nitrate were not without effect in a dry process; but at the 
same time we could not venture to deduce therefrom any con- 
clusions admitting of general application. ; : 

Our first experiment consisted in an attempt to dissolve a citrate 
in collodion already containing a mixed iodide and bromide. ‘There 
is a little difficulty in effecting this, since the citrates as a class are 
very sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether. _ We succeeded, how- 
ever, toa sufficient extent, by neutralising citric acid with ammonia; 
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and having thus prepared a suitable collodion, we were in hopes 
that it would yield a dry sensitive film by simply washing with 
water after removal from the bath, This expectation, however, 
was not fulfilled; for the negative so obtained was feeble, and 
clouded over on the transparent parts. Conjecturing this to have 
been due to a too complete shrinking on drying, we next washed a 
film from the same collodion, with distilled water, and flooded it 
with solution of oxymel; but the negatives remained very weak 
and blue. If the citrate exerted any effect, it was clearly one 
which was not sufficiently marked to be distinguished with 
certainty. 

Having abandoned the idea of adding the organic salt to the 
collodion, we next tried the effect of washing the surface of an 
excited bromo-iodised film with a solution of the organic salt, a por- 
tion of free nitrate of silver having been left upon the iodide, with 
which the organic salt might combine. The first salt chosen was 
the bimalate of ammonia, which we happened to have by us in a 
crystallised state, and which we were inclined to select from an 
idea that an acid malate might possibly be the active constituent 
in the syrup of wild raspberries, recently proposed as a preserva- 
tive. Malate of silver appears, as regards its solubility in water, 
to occupy an intermediate position between the acetate of silver 
and the tartrate of silver: it dissolves in boiling water, but 
separates in little crystals on cooling. ‘The first success with the 
acid malate was cheering, for the plates developed extremely 
quickly, and exhibited a fine red colour by transmitted light. It 
should be mentioned, however, that in no instance was the organic 
salt employed alone: cane sugar was always added in the propor- 
tion of twenty grains to-the ounce, to keep the film open and pre- 
vent it from becoming hard and skinny on drying. A repetition of 
the experiments with the malate was less encouraging. It 
appeared that a part of the previous success had been due to the 
condition of the collodion: this had been bromo-iodised for more 
than six months, and had arrived precisely at the proper state, 
being sufficiently pappy, and yet not rotten; whilst the tendency 
to active development was so strong on the dried plate, that a 
simple solution of cane sugar flooded over the washed film gave 
all that was needed. Nevertheless, the acid malate had not been 
without effect even in this experiment, for plates prepared 
with sugar only were not solarised as much as those con- 
taining the organic salt in addition to the sugar. It remained, 
therefore, to repeat the experiments with the same bromo-iodised 
collodion newly mixed, and on doing so the true action of the 
malate became apparent: it gave vigour and redness when com- 
bined with nitrate of silver, but the plates were extremely uncer- 
tain, fogging when the proportion of nitrate was too much 
increased, and soon losing their characteristic properties. With 
the old collodion the tendency to fogging had not been seen, but 
this was evidently because old collodion preserves the clearness of 
the transparent parts better than new. The fogging also was not 
that description of clouding which takes place when the power of 
development is too much lowered, and which a little gallic acid left 
upon the film would remedy, but rather an incipient reduction of 
silver, such as one sometimes sees in the honey process, and which 
indicates that the chemical actions are running riot, and that a free 
acid must be used to control them. 

Dismissing the malate, we proceeded with the tartrate, citrate, 
and oxalate; and, having satisfied ourselves that a little free acid 
was useful in preventing fogging,* we invariably worked with a 
bi-salt, and neutralised only a portion of the base. Citrate and oxa- 
late are often classed together, but photographically they are very 
different. If both be employed in conjunction with chloride of silver, 
in a printing process, it will be found that the citrate alters the 
tone of the print to a red, whilst the oxalate has comparatively 
little effect upon the colour. Again, if citrate be added to an ordi- 
nary negative bath, it immediately robs it of its iodide, and carries 
the iodide down in insoluble combination; but it is very difficult 
to eflect the same removal of iodide with an oxalate, and enough 
oxalate may be added to throw down more than half the silver in 
the bath, without precipitating the whole of the iodide. At first, 
indeed, we thought that there existed no affinity whatever between 
oxalate of silver and iodide of silver; but, on examining more care- 
fully, it was found that a part of the iodide was carried down, 
although a part still remained in solution. We mention these facts 
to show that tartrate, citrate, and oxalate cannot be classed together 
as photographic agents, although the two former produce effects 
which are closely analagous. Whether it be that the tartrate and 


* Tt has already been mentioned that the plates in these experiments were prepared 
eS af for the Vothergill process, each stereoscopic film being washed with half-an-ounce 
ORS before putting on the organic salt ; free nitrate of silyer was thus left upon 

film, 


citrate act strongly in photography, because they have a certain 
affinity for oxygen, and that the oxalate acts less decidedly because 
it is an ultimate product of oxidation, we do not now stop to in- 
quire: it will be sufficient to indicate the facts for the guidance of 
those who may follow us in this investigation. 

The colour of the negatives was not precisely the same with the 
citrate as with the malate, and in the case of the oxalate it was 
different from either. The oxalate indeed proved useless, from its 
throwing down a visible deposit of oxalate of silver upon the film, 
and producing numerous transparent pin-holes; the tartrate did 
the same, but in a less degree. 

Here we paused to consider how far it would be worth while to 
continue the experiments, since it appeared doubtful whether we 
were upon the right track. The organic salts of silver had evidently 
modified the colour and density of the negatives; but equally good 
pictures, perhaps better, were obtained by washing the collodion 
rather abundantly with water, and coating it with a simple organic 
substance, like gum arabic. In this case no salt of silver was 
present, except iodide and bromide ;* whilst even the bromide 
could be dispensed with, and a picture obtained. The gum, how- 
ever, or some analogous substance, appeared very useful, so that this 
seemed the proper direction for further experimenting. 

Albumen has a remarkable action in dry processes, as all are 
aware, and albumen precipitates an insoluble compound with nitrate 
of silver. It does not, however, appear that other bodies, which 
also precipitate nitrate of silver, can be substituted for the albumen, 
and that citrate, oxalate, or chloride will succeed equally well. 
Albumen, therefore, must possess some additional property which 
renders it useful in dry processes, and whatever this property be, 
it seems to be possessed also by gelatine, gum, and to some extent 
also by cellulose. 

As regards the composition of the sensitive iodide which receives 
the latent picture in the dry processes, we lay stress upon the 
fact that some varieties of pyroxyline can be shown to possess the 
property of withdrawing small quantities of nitrate of silver from 
the bath, and forming therewith a combination which resists for a 
time the decomposing action of a soluble chloride; therefore the 
film from a bromo-iodised collodion, which has been kept for six 
months in the iodised state is not to be viewed as simple iodide 
or bromide of silver, but rather as containing traces of organic com- 
pounds of silver associated with the bromide. If the pores of such a 
collodion are afterwards filled up with gum or gelatine, the 
conditions of permeability insisted on by Dr. Norris are fulfilled, 
and the development is thereby facilitated. 
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THE PRACTICAL DETAILS OF PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY, 
AS APPLIED AT THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OFFICE, SOUTHAMPTON, 
For the Production and Multiplication of Facsimiles of Ancient Manuseripts 
Maps, and Line Engravings. 
By Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E., 
Director of the Ordnance Survey. 


Tur art of copying ancient manuscripts or any outline engravings 
by means of photo-zincography is likely to prove of such great 
importance for the production of authentic copies of rare and 
valuable documents now locked up and inaccessible to the public, 
that I have thought it advisable, with the assistance of Captaiu A. 
de C. Scott, R.E. (who has charge under me of that branch of the 
work of the ordnance survey which includes the reduction of the 
plans by photography), to give to the public the result of our ex- 
perience up to the present time. Iam led to adopt this course in 
the desire to see this art brought to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion of which it is susceptible, in the shortest possible time, and 
under the conviction that when some of the many highly talented 
and ingenious photographers we have in this country take up this 
branch of their art, they will be able to suggest and introduce im- 
provements which may not occur to us. ait 

The singular advantage which this art possesses consists in the 
fact, that we can now produce authentic copies of any of the nu- 
merous rare manuscripts which are carefully preserved in different 
parts of the world, and print any number of copies of them that 
may be required at a cost which will not exceed one penny for a 
folio-sized sheet,fand this without ever touching the original docu- 


* In making this obseryation we refer to salts of silyer purposely added 8 on previous 
occasions we have expressed our belief that a minute portion of nitrate of silver is 
retained in organic ‘combination with the pyroxyline, and that neither water alone or 
water containing salt will immediately decompose this compound. L Ae 

+ In the report of the committee, of which Sir R. Murchison was chairman, it is stated 
that the annual saving effected by my haying introduced photography as a means of 
reducing the Ordnance plans from the larger to the smaller scales, amounted, inthe 
year 1858, to £1,615. Since then we haye so much reduced the cost of the photograph, 
that the saying which will be effected will amount to £35,000 on the cost of the survey. 
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ment, or, if required, without even being in the same room with it, 
provided we only have a hole in the wall to place the lens of the 
camera in. 

By the term “Photo-Zincography” is meant, as the name implies, 
the art of producing a photographic facsimile of any subject, such 
as a manuscript, a map, or line engraving, and transferring the 
photograph to zine, thereby obtaining the power of multiplying 
copies in the same manner as is done from a drawing on a litho- 
graphic stone, or on a zinc plate. i‘ 

_ The first part of the process concerns the production of a nega- 
tive photograph on glass of the document, of exactly the same size 
as the original. This is obtained by the ordinary wet collodion 
process, and too great care cannot be taken to obtain one as perfect 
as possible, as every defect will be transmitted through each step 
of the process till it affects the final result. As affecting success 
at this stage, the lens used should be as perfect as possible, and 
fully capable of projecting an image of the size required without 
sensible distortion. Lenses are used at the Ordnance Survey Office 
of various diameters, depending on the size of the document to be 
copied—the largest being eight inches in diameter, forty-one 
inches in principal focal length, and capable of producing negatives 
free from sensible distortion sixteen inches square, a stop one inch 
in diameter being placed eight inches in front of it. 

The distance from the lens to the ground-glass of the camera 
when adjusted so as to copy a subject to the same size, is seven 
feet three inches, and from the lens to the subject of course the 
same. 

The readiest means of adjusting the camera and lens in their 
proper position relatively to the object and to each other when it 
is required to produce a negative the same size, is to ascertain by 
actual measurement with a proper scale a lineal dimension of the 
subject (as its width or length), and so to regulate the distance of 
the lens from it that, when the image is focussed on the ground- 
glass, it shall equal, in its corresponding dimension, that ‘already 
read on the scale. This can easily be done by a system of repeated 
trial and correction of error. When the lens and camera are in 
adjustment, the glass plate is covered with the sensitive coating — 
exposed, developed, and fixed in the ordinary way; when fixed, it 
is immersed in a saturated solution of chloride of mercury (corro- 
sive sublimate). When well whitened by the action of the salt, it 
is removed, washed with water, and then with a solution of hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia, consisting of ten parts of water to one of 
hydrosulphate of ammonia of commerce. 

In this manner the ground of the negative is rendered extremely 
dense, without affecting the clearness of the detail. When dried 
and varnished it is ready for use. 

We now come to the preparation of the sensitive paper. The 
quality of the paper used is a point of much importance. Various 
samples have been tried, but that which has been found best suited 
for the purpose is a semi-transparent kind, with a smooth surface 
known by the name of engravers’ tracing paper. 

A solution of gum arabic is prepared by dissolving three parts 
by weight of gum arabic in four parts of distilled water, 

Boiling water is then saturated with bichromate of potassa, and 
one pene the solayion of gu arabic is mixed with two parts of 

1¢ solution of bichromate o ass eing k 
Se ee ee acs potassa, both being kept at a tem- 

The paper is evenly coated with the hot mixture with a flat 
camel-hair brush, and dried; it is then exposed under the negative 
in the usual way. The time required for printing may be said to 
vary from ten minutes in diffused light to two minutes in the sun- 
light, though there are days on which an exposure of twenty 
minutes would not impress a sufficiently marked image; but at 
such times it is not advisable to print, if it can be avoided, as the 
teaulie will hardly be good. The period of exposure is determined 
PH AEH CATA NCS, Of; ae print: when all the details appear distinct 

The next step of the process is the coating of the whole surface 
of the print with an even and thin layer of a greasy ink, which is 
composed of the following ingredients :— f 


Middle lingeed oil varnish............ 00.008 pobcrinwds Ak oz 
Wax .... TN 
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Venice turpentine nee 
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peporion of the above is dissolved in oil of turpentine, so as to 
make a solution of the consistency of thin cream, which is easily 
applied to the surface of the print with a brush. 


It should here be observed that the extent to which the greasy 
ink is diluted is in great measure determined by the nature of the 
subject photographed: if it is of an open nature, such as a bold 
engraving or etching, the solution may be considerably thicker 
than when the subject is finer. Experience is the only guide in 
determining this point. 

The turpentine is allowed to evaporate for half-an-hour, and the 
print is then floated back downwards on hot water for a few 
minutes, and then removed, and laid face upwards on a porcelain 
slab. 

The surface is gently rubbed with a sponge dipped in warm 
gum-water, and the ink readily leaves the surface at those parts 
which have been unacted on by light, while it adheres tenaciously 
to the detail. 

As soon as the lines are quite clear, the print is placed in a flat 
dish, and washed first with warm and finally with cold water. 
When dry it is ready for transferring to zinc or stone. 

There are two methods of transferring to zinc, varying according 
to the quantity of ink in the photograph. 

if a very small quantity has been applied, on account of the 
closeness of the subject, the print is transferred by the anastatic 
process. 

For this purpose the surface of the zinc plate is polished with 
emery powder, and made as smooth as possible. The print is 
placed for about ten minutes between sheets of paper, which have 
been damped as uniformly as possible with a mixture of nitric acid 
and water, in the proportion of five parts of water to one of con- 
centrated acid. A sheet of paper, damped with the acid, is laid on 
the zinc plate, and both are passed between the cylinders of a 
copperplate printing-press, and the acid being forced on to the 
zinc slightly etches the surface. The paper is then taken off, and 
the film of nitrate of zinc formed on the plate is carefully cleared 
off with a handful of blotting-paper. The print is next laid on it 
face downwards, and both are passed once through the press. The 
paper is then pulled off, and the transfer is gummed and brought 
up by going lightly over the surface with a sponge dipped in print~ 
ing ink, softened with olive oi]. As soon as all the detail appears 
strong, it is etched with a very weak solution of phosphoric acid 
in gum water, the strength of the acid solution being so regulated 
that a drop placed on a smooth zinc plate for three minutes slightly 
tints or dulls the polish. The transfer is then ready for printing 
in the usual way. 

If a larger quantity of ink has been applied the mode of trans- 
erring is somewhat different. 

The plate is prepared by rubbing the surface with fine sand and 
water, and a zinc muller, to give it a grained surface. The print 
is laid for ten minutes between sheets of paper, damped as uni- 
formly as possible with water: it is then laid, face downwards, on 
he plate, covered with two or three sheets of paper, and passed 
once through an ordinary lithographic press. The sheets of paper 
being removed, it is damped at the back with gum water, till its 
adhesion to the plate is so lessened that it can easily be pulled off. 
After the transfer has been gummed, brought up, and etched, as in 
he anastatic process, the ink is cleared off with turpentine, and 
the design is rolled up with printing ink. Impressions can then 
be taken from it. The photographic print can be transferred to 
stone in the same manner as to grained zinc, the surface of the 
stone being prepared as for ordinary lithographic transfers. 

Having described the methods of transfer, it is necessary to treat 
further of the considerations which determine the’ quantity of the 
ink used, and consequently the mode of transfer. The quantity of 
ink which it is necessary to apply to the photograph to make a 
successful transfer to grained zinc is greater than that which is 
necessary for stone, and the anastatic process requires the least of 
all. 

The action of the warm water, in which the print is immersed, 
on the insoluble gum, is to cause it to swell, and the ink which 
overlies the lines formed of insoluble gum expands likewise. It is 
evident, therefore, that if the subject photographed is of a close 
nature, as a fine engraving, the amount of enlargement of the ink 
lines may be sufficient to bring them into contact while the print 
is in the water, and when once they have coalesced, they will not 
again separate when the gum resumes its natural size, on the dry- 
ing of the print, and there will be a continuous shade of ink instead 
of lines. In such a case the quantity of ink applied should be as 
small as possible, and, to enable a light but even coating to be laid 
on, it must also be thin; and, as a consequence of the small quan- 
tity of ink used, the transfer must be effected on a smooth plate 
by the anastatic process, because to make a successful transfer to 
a grained plate, or to stone, a larger quantity of ink is necessary. 
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On the other hand, as impressions taken from a grained plate, or 
from stone, are, as a rule, better than those from a smooth plate, 
and as a larger number can moreover be struck off, if the subject 
photographed is so open that there does not appear to be any 
likelihood of the lines coalescing in the water, it is better to apply 
the ink in a greater quantity to the print, as a certain quantity is 
a sine qua non for the employment of the latter mode of transfer. 

[Those who may be interested in this important branch of photo- 
graphy, and are desirous of inspecting the results obtainable, will 
find a carefully-executed facsimile of an ancient manuscript in the 
Record Office, which has been copied and printed by photo- 
zincography at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, in the 
last Report of the Progress of the Ordnance Survey, published by 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, at Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, Price 3s., by post 8s. 2d.—Ep.] 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF 18th JULY. 
By Cuartrs Heiscu, F.C.S., 
Professor of Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital. 


Isenp herewith some photographs of the eclipse of July 18th, as 
seen at Greenwich, which may be interesting to your readers. 


HNN 


2h, 3m. 87s. a 2h. 31m. 378. 


3h. 7m. 37s. 3h. 47m. 57s. 


I should be very glad if any one can offer an explanation of the 
curious moonlike reflection visible in three of them, most vivid at 
the moment of greatest eclipse. I at first thought it might be due 
to some reflection in the camera, but became convinced that it was 
not so on observing the manner in which the image shifted its 
position with regard to the sun as the moon’s shadow passed over 
it. I have since found that the appearance in question was seen by 
several independent observers, who describe it as “like a faint 
moon,” somewhat to the left of the eclipsed sun as you look at it. 

So many objections present themselves to every explanation 
which I have yet thought of that I prefer attempting none, hoping 
to get a better from some one else. 

Tshould mention that the camera was mounted on the stand of 
an astronomical telescope; the image of the sun brought to the 
centre of the ground glass. The exposure was, I should think, about 
one-eighth of a second, but I cannot say very exactly. 

Blackheath, August, 1860. 


CHLESTIAL AND INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Warren Dz 1a Ruz, Usq., F-RS., F-R.AS., &. 
(Continued from page 239.) 


Cotiopion.—The condition of the collodion is also an all-important 
point, and it appears to be very capricious in its properties. It is 
preferable not to make the collodion oneself, but to use that pre- 
pared by makers of repute; I usually employ Thomas’s or Hard- 
wich’s collodion, both of which I have found to be very uniform in 
quality. 

It is desirable to sensitise frequently new batches of collodion, 
and to determine by experiment from time to time the gradual de- 
velopment and decline of their sensitiveness. 

Collodion should not be sensitised until after it has stood for, at 
least, a week after it has been purchased, and it must then be 
carefully poured into the mixing vessel without disturbing the 
sediment which always is present. It must be agitated occasion- 
ally for some hours after mixing with the sensitiser, before it is 
set aside to rest and deposit the new sediment which forms. After 
standing for a week, it should be carefully decanted for use, to the 
extent of three-fourths, into a perfectly clean glass vessel. 

The glass mixing vessels should invariably, previous to use a 
second time, be washed out, first with a mixture of equal parts of 
ether and alcohol, and then with water and pieces of blotting- 
paper, well shaken up, so as to reduce the paper to pulp; and 
finally, rinsed out with distilled water, and suspended in a warm 
place, mouth downwards, to drain and dry thoroughly. 

Iodide of cadmium appears, on the whole, to be the best sen- 
sitiser for collodion to be used in celestial photography: collodion 
prepared. with this salt is not very active when first: mixed; 
hence it differs from collodion prepared with iodide of potassium 
and iodide of ammonium in this respect, but it gradually acquires 
a degree of sensitiveness unsurpassed, if equalled, by collodion 
rendered active with the latter salts, used either alone or mixed 
with other salts. Collodion mixed with iodide of potassium 
acquires, it is true, great sensitiveness soon after it is prepared, 
but in a few days it loses in this respect, is moreover continually 
changing, and is seldom available in celestial photography after 
standing a month or six weeks; whereas cadmium collodion will 
retain its qualities for several months. As fresh mixed collo- 
dion is certain to produce both white and dark specks in the photo- 
graph, as large or larger than the details visible in the picture 
with a magnifier, it will be seen that a collodion which can be kept 
for a long time to deposit, without losing in sensitiveness, must be 
the most valuable; moreover, in collodion mixed with the alkaline 
iodides there is always an evolution of free iodine which soon 
impairs the sensitiveness of the nitrate of silver bath by rendering 
it acid; and for these reasons I generally give the preference to 
cadmium collodion. 

Sometimes collodion exhibits a reticulated structure after the 
photograph has dried, which materially militates against the 
beauty of the picture, and prevents its being highly magnified; it 
occasionally happens that this defect cannot be cured, in which 
case the collodion should be rejected. I have generally found, 
however, that this “craping” may be obviated if the collodion be 
diluted, more or less, with a mixture of two parts of ether and one 
part of alcohol when it is being sensitised, care being taken to add 
as much of the solution of iodide in relation to the diluting liquids 
as would have to be added to an equal volume of collodion. 

After using collodion for several evenings, it is well to allow it 
to stand for some days, and to decant about three-fourths into a 
fresh vessel. 

Before pouring the collodion on to the glass plate, the usual 
precaution of cleaning away with the fingers any dried collodion 
from the lip of the containing vessel must be attended to; more- 
over, each time, just in the act of pouring, a few drops should be 
allowed to fall to waste on the floor; by attention to these remarks 
much vexation will be avoided. 

Exposure of the Plate in the Telescope.—On taking the plate from 
the nitrate of silver bath it is desirable to drain it well before it is 
put into the slide, first on the edge of the bath, then on white 
blotting-paper, shifting its position two or three times, but always 
keeping the same point downwards. It must be carried to the 
telescope as quickly as possible, and the picture developed imme- 
diately after it has been removed from it. 

The sensitised plate rests on angles of pure silver, let into the 
square plate-holder, or in the circular plate-holder within a ring of 
pure silver, the face resting on three prominent places. I have 
found that contact with wood is liable to produce stains which 
occasionally extend across the plate during the development. The 
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circular plate-holder is entirely of metal, and I would recommend 
metal holders in preference to those of wood for celestial photo- 
graphy, because they are not liable to warp and become set from 
damp when left in the observatory. The plate-holder should be 
wiped with a clean cloth after each operation, and the hands also 
washed each time before a fresh plate is taken, on which it is 
intended to pour collodion. 

In order to subject the sensitised plate to the action of light 
when the telescope is used as a Newtonian, I remove a very light 
cover, previously placed over the mouth of the telescope, and 
replace it when I wish to discontinue the action; this cover is 
made of black merino, stretched on a whalebone hoop, and is pro- 
vided with a handle of bamboo. In the direct method, I turn up 
or down, through an arc of 90°, a little hinged trap, interposed be- 
tween the great mirror and the sensitive plate. This motion is 
given by means of a lever fixed on a light axis, supported by the 
arm which holds the small camera; the axis extending beyond the 
edge of the telescope tube, and carrying a milled head by which it 
is turned. 

Regulation of the Time of Exposure.—A journeyman-clock, beat- 
ing seconds distinctly, should be near the telescope, in order that 
the operator may be enabled to regulate the time of exposure, 
which requires great nicety with such sensitive chemicals as must 
be employed. 

The time occupied in taking lunar pictures varies considerably ; 
it depends on the sensitiveness of the chemicals, on the tempera- 
ture, on the altitude of the moon and her phase. An almost 
imperceptible mist in the atmosphere will sometimes double the 
time of exposure, but, curiously enough, a bright fleecy cloud pass- 
ing over the moon scarcely stops any of the actinic rays. I have 
recently produced an instantaneous picture of the full moon, and 
usually get strong pictures of the moon in that phase in from one 
to five seconds. ‘The moon as a crescent, under like circumstances, 
would require about twenty to thirty seconds, in order to obtain a 
picture of all the parts visible towards the dark limb. 

Development of the Picture.—Of all the developing mixtures tried 
I give the preference to the aceto-pyrogallic acid solution, which 
is generally used in the ordinary proportions: namely, pyrogallic 
acid, three grains; glacial acetic acid, one fluid drachm; distilled 
water, three fluid ounces; but, in cold weather, I sometimes reduce 
the quantity of acetic acid to one half, to render the solution more 
active. The developing fluid retains its properties for a week or 
more after mixing. It is desirable to pour out the requisite 
quantity of fluid in a small vessel, and to place it in readiness, be- 
fore the plate is removed from the bath and put into the slide, so 
as to prevent any delay after the plate has been exposed in the 
telescope. This precaution obviates the staining which arises 
sometimes by partial drying of the film. 

The addition of nitrate of silver to aid in bringing out the picture 
must be avoided; pictures thus intensified will not bear any 
magnifying power, and are comparatively worthless. Hence it 
will be seen how all-important it is to have the bath and collodion 
in their most sensitive condition. The negative should not be de- 
veloped too strongly, as such pictures never copy so well as those 
moderately but distinctly brought out. Such small photographic 
pictures as those of Jupiter and Saturn present many obstacles to 
their development, on account of the difficulty of discerning them 
during the operation ; for the focal image of Jupiter in my telescope, 
even when the planet is in opposition, is only about y',th of an inch 
in diameter. 

After the development of the picture to the desired point, the 
further development is arrested by pouring a quantity of water on 
the plate, and a vessel containing water should be at hand for this 
purpose. 

Fiwing the Pictwre.—By preference I use hyposulphite of soda for 
fixing; after fixing, the plate is washed under the tap of a cistern 
of water for a short time, and then examined withalens. If worth 
retaining, the epoch of the picture, and other particulars are re- 
corded at the back with a writing diamond. The plate is then 
washed again, front and back, in a stream of water, and placed face 
upwards on a tripod stand, duly levelled; rain-water* is poured on 
the collodion, and from time to time this is poured off, and fresh 
poured on, in the meantime other photographs are proceeded with. 
After half an hour or more, the plate is thoroughly washed in a 
stream of rain-water, and placed edgewise on blotting-paper against 
the wall, to drain and dry. 

Varnishing.—The next morning the negatives are warmed before 
a fire, and varnished with Scshnée’s varnish,f which is the only 


d developing solutions, distilled water must be employed, 
very well for washing the photographs 


description I have found to stand. Iam careful to filter the varnish 
before using, otherwise specks might be transferred to the photo- 
graph. It is very desirable to varnish the plates as soon as they 
are dry, for, if left unvarnished for any length of time, they can 
never be varnished evenly. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE CHLORIDES OF GOLD AND THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By M. Forpos. 


TuE gold baths employed in photography are prepared by adding 
to a solution of hyposulphite of soda either a solution of sel d'or 
(hyposulphite of soda and gold) or a solution of chloride of gold. 
But it is very wisely recommended not to make use of an acid 
chloride, but of a perfectly neutral chloride of gold. Now all the 
chlorides of gold are more or less acid; and the constant presence 
of acid in these products, even the best prepared, led me to think 
there might be some advantage in studying the preparation of this 
compound, and by this study I have arrived at results very bene- 
ficial to the art of photography. : x 

The prescribed mode of preparing chloride of gold is very sim- 
ple, but it does not furnish<a arp neutral chloride of the formula 

Aw Cls 

The following experiment will serve to explain the different 
stages of preparation, as well as the variable results to which they 
inevitably lead :— : f 

When twenty-five parts of gold are dissolved in a mixture of 
twenty-five parts nitric acid and seventy-five parts of hydrochloric 
acid, and the solution evaporated ata gentle heat ina weighed 
capsule, the following facts may be observed :—the solution is 
orange yellow, and disengages abundant acid vapours, and the 
liquid is reduced to between fifty-one and fifty-two parts. At this 
moment the liquid begins to deepen in colour, and the disengage- 
ment of acid vapours appears to cease. If the capsule. be then 
withdrawn from the fire, the liquid soon becomes a crystalline 
mass formed of long needles. In this manner we obtain a hydrated 
hydrochlorate of chloride of gold, and this is the purest commer- 
cial product. If, instead of withdrawing the capsule from the fire, . 
it is continued thereon ata gentle heat, it slowly disengages in- 
visible acid vapours, but at the same time a part of the perchloride 
is transformed into protochloride; and in endeavouring thus to 
free the chloride of gold from its excess of acid, we eventually ob- 
tain a product which contains protéchloride in proportion as the 
heat has been continued. The chloride obtained in this way 1s of 
a ruby red, more or less deep. It is not completely soluble in 
water, and when treated by that liquid we see the protochloride of 
gold separate under the form of a yellowish white powder ; but 
this protochloride soon transforms itself into perchloride by part- 
ing with some of its gold. : ‘ : 

This experiment shows that in the preparation of chloride of 
gold we are placed between two dangers: we obtain either an 
acid chloride or a chloride containing protochloride. Photogra- 
phers should abandon the use of chlorides of gold thus obtained, 
because they are of uncertain composition, and, besides, they are 
always acid. We may add, that they are so hygroscopic that this 
property renders them very difficult to manipulate. : 

We believe that photographers will find many advantages in 
employing the double chlorides of gold and potassium, and of gold 
and sodium. These double chlorides contain as much gold as 
the commercial chlorides of gold, and may be employed in the 
same doses. They are neutral, and have an invariable constitu- 
tion. They possess great stability, and do not attract moisture 
from the atmosphere. Photographers might buy these, chlorides 
by the half ounce or ounce: it will always be easy to weigh the 
quantities required for each operation, without the fear of the salt 
liquifying and rendering the weighing difficult. 

foes Sa RS ee 
THE ACTION OF LIGHT ON THE COLOURING MATTER 
FROM THE “MUREX.” ¥ 
Tur photogenic properties of the mollusk, from which the ancients 
are supposed to have obtained their famed Tyrean purple-dye, have 
some time since, been investigated by M. Lacaze Duthiers, who 
submitted a very elaborate memoir on this curious and inte- 
resting subject to the Academie des Sciences. Tn the first place it 
is necessary to premise that the term purple has, at various periods 
in the world’s history, been applied to various colours more or less 
red. Strictly speaking, it should be restricted to the pure 
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secondary colour of the prismatic spectrum composed of pure red 
and pure blue, in which the blue is in greater proportion than it is 
in violet, which may be considered as composed of equal quantities 
of pure prismatic blue and red. 

M. Duthiers’s researches have been directed to several species of 
murex and purpura. Anatomical investigation shows that the pur- 
ple colouring matter is primarily a colourless substance produced 
by a very limited portion of the manile of the animal, occupying 
the small space between the branchie and the rectum. It forms 
neither a pouch, a sack, nor a reservoir, as frequently asserted, nor 
even a purple vein, but is merely spread over the surface of the 
mantle. Its tissue is composed of large elongated cells placed 
beside each other, perpendicularly to the surface of the pallial arch, 
in the direction of its greatest diameter. When they have arrived 
at maturity these cells fall into the pallial cavity, swell by endos- 
mose, break, and mingle their contents with other mucosities. This 
fall of the elements, isolated and independent, constitutes the secre- 
tion of the purple matter, at first colourless, white, or slightly 
yellow, in the living animal, but which, submitted to the sun’s rays 
in conjynction with moisture, become of a fine violet colour. 

The action of light develops the three primary colours in the 
following order :—Yellow, blue, red. Between these we find green 
resulting from the mixture of yellow with blue, and violet result- 
ing from mixture of blue with red. In making the experiment 
slowly—that is, in diffused light—this succession of colours may be 
distinctly observed. But while the yellow disappears when the 
action of light is prolonged, the blue always remains in notable 
quantity—so that the red is never found (naturally) alone, and the 
hue of the purple is always more or less violet. 

These properties are placed beyond the reach of doubt by the 
possibility of producing photographs upon silk or woollen tissues ; 
and the results obtained without exhibiting the perfection of ordi- 
nary photographs exhibit, nevertheless, good detail and vigorous 
tones. 

In a photographic image thus obtained we recognise some of the 
colours mentioned above. The greenish yellow corresponds to 
white, and the violet, more or less deep, to the blacks of ordinary 
photographs. 

Different species of the murew yield different hues. 

‘Murex trunculus a 
violet, 

The esteem in which this pigment was held was doubtless partly 
due to the source from whence it was derived. Developed by the 
agency of light, light would not cause it to fade, as it does so 
many other pigments. It would remain always brilliant, even 
under the luminous dazzling skies of Italy and the Hast. 


From the 
blue is obtained, almost devoid of red or of 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
REGARDING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. 
Report of the. Committee, consisting of Messrs. Masxenynz, Hapow, 
Harpwicu, and Lunweyn. 
(Continued from page 238.) 


Bur if the tissue of the paper is not to be altogether excluded 
from the list of possible co-operative agents present in these pro- 
cesses, there are other substances of which the influence can be 
demonstrated in a manner quite satisfactory to the photographist. 
Gelatine as size was long employed without his being conscious of 
its importance ; and he now uses albumen as a photographic glaze, 
and sometimes other substances, such as grape sugar, Iceland moss, 
caseine, &c., on account of the fine tones and permanence in the 
fixing bath which they impart to his pictures. Gelatine and 
albumen both combine with nitrate of silver; and the character of 
the combination is one which chemistry has yet to explain with 
completeness. These compounds differ from each other in many 
important respects: we shall select that with gelatine for illustra- 
tion. The characters of the compound of gelatine and nitrate of 
silver are exhibited by the following statements : — 

If a sheet of transparent gelatine be floated upon a solution of 
nitrate of silver, the solution loses a considerable amount of the 
dissolved salt. When the proportion of the gelatine to the bulk 
and strength of the solution is sufficient, free nitrate of silver is 
scarcely to be detected in the bath, and what silver is found there 
is probably in the form of a gelatine compound, which is not 
entirely insoluble. The gelatine mass, though but slightly soluble 
in cold, is so to a considerable amount in hot water, and retains at 
once the neutrality and the taste of the nitrate. The solution gives 
the following reactions :— 


_ Caustic potash throws down a bulky olive-brown precipitate, 
which clots into a tough extensile mass. This dissolves by boiling 
with excess of the precipitant, yielding a very dark and, when 
diluted, a clear yellowish-brown solution. 

Strong ammonia produces no precipitate, but on boiling forms a 
pale orange-yellow solution, on which the light produces little or 
no change. 

hlovide of ammonium, introduced cautiously, produces no precipi- 
tate, but in excess renders the solution turbid. The clear liquid is 
not rendered turbid by boiling; but a few drops of nitric acid, if 
the temperature be raised to the boiling point, suffice to render it 
milky from separation of the chloride of silver, which may be re- 
dissolved by ammonia, or darkened by the light. 

Lodide of potassium, unless carefully introduced, throws down a 
turbidity of a yellow tint init. But if this be removed by filtra- 
tion, it will be found that the addition of the most dilute nitric acid 
and boiling throws down a fresh amount of iodide of silver. 

Cold nitric acid produces no change in the gelatino-nitrate (?) of 
silver, even when formed from the ordinary commercial gelatine ; 
but boiling throws down sometimes a small quantity of chloride, 
originating in the impurity of that body. 

Chlorhydric acid, in minute quantity, produces also no precipitate 
until boiled, when the chloride of silver separates from the com- 
pound. 

The gelatinous mass, formed by the action of the nitrate of 
silver solution upon the gelatine, becomes, on exposure to the sun- 
light, of a red colour. The change is a rapid one, and is accom- 
panied by a shrinking of the mass to its original character of a thin 
sheet as it dries. The colour attained by prolonged solar influence 
is by transmitted light a deep ruby, and a “bronzed” green by 
reflected light. Sheets of the gelatino-nitrate of silver thus solar- 
ised no longer swell up or dissolve in boiling water, but only after 
long boiling become disintegrated in filmy fragments. Potash 
gives, on boiling, a clear solution, which even when dilute is 
brownish-red, and appears opaque when concentrated. Ammonia 
added to this liquid diminishes its opacity, and gives it an orange 
hue. 

In inquiring what the character of the change effected in these 
bodies is, we would direct attention to a process analogous to that 
by which the citrate of silver was examined. If hydrogen be freely 
passed over the albuminate of silver in a water bath, this becomes 
converted into a red body resembling in all essential particulars 
the red substance into which the light converts the same albumi- 
nate. In each case the reaction with the different tests is the same. 
That, in fact, a suboxide is in each case formed, and that this sub- 
oxide is in combination with the albuminous or gelatinous substance, 
seems the natural conclusion from what has preceded, no less than 
from the reactions of the bodies themselves. 

The silver cannot be there in the metallic form; else, why should 
potash dissolve it? and why should ammonia convert it into a paler 
body? Moreover, metallic mercury does not amalgamate with it. 
One reaction, indeed, might be urged as militating against this 
view. The hyposulphite of soda has but little action on the red 
compound, whereas it dissevers the constituent elements of sub- 
oxide of silver as dissolved oxide of silver and residuary metal. 
But we have shown that silver is not entirely precipitated from its 
gelatinous nor from its albuminous compound by such tests as 
chlorides or iodides, and one will hardly therefore see with wonder 
that the albuminate or gelatinate of the suboxide resists the action 
of the alkaline hyposulphite. Nor would it be out of place here to 
hint, as our colleague, Mr. Hardwich, has done, at the high proba- 
bility of the suboxide of silver associating itself with organic sub- 
stances, such as cellulose, albumen, gelatine, &c., in a manner 
analogous to that in which other metallic salts, in which the 
metallic element is not entirely saturated by metalloid elements, 
act the part of conjugate bodies, annexing themselves to the 
organic substances alluded to, and to colouring matters of various 
kinds. The action of these mordants belongs still to an obscure 
chapter of chemistry, but it is highly probable that the compounds 
under consideration are closely allied to them. — oe 

Finally, we have to bear in mind that the fixing agent modifies 
the image formed by the light in the materials we have been 
considering. : : 

The alkaline hyposulphite, like ammonia, acts on the subchloride 
or the suboxide of silver, splitting the one into metallic silver and 
chloride which becomes dissolved, and the other into oxide and 
metal. 

Obviously the conversion of an image formed of either of the 
intensely colorific subcompounds of silver into a pale metallic 
deposit containing only half the amount of metal, and possessing 
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none of the remarkable colorific energy of the suboxide or sub- 
chloride, is a conversion that can only be expected to exhibit a 
great loss of tone. Practically the singular immunity from this 
dissevering action which the organic matter, combined with or 
conjugated to the subcompound of silver, extends to that sub- 
compound, comes in to help the photographist from losing the 
beautiful result which the light itself produces. And what little 
he still must lose he can almost restore again by the remarkable 
toning methods which he has recourse to. 

The rationale of these toning methods is to be sought in the 
chemistry of each different process. The deposit of gold from a 
solution of that metal is in its broad features a simple reaction— 
a deposit of a more electro-positive metal in substitution of one 
less so; but the precise details of each method of using a gold 
toning-bath doubtless involve more refined chemical explanations. 
Without attempting to go into these, we would invite attention, 
however, to the sulphuretting baths by which this toning is some- 
times conferred on the pictures. Sulphide of ammonium converts 
the fixed image on paper into, first, an intensely black compound, 
and subsequently, by its continued action, into a dull yellowish, 
scarcely visible stain. The latter, there can be little doubt, is sul- 
phide of silver. It seems highly probable that the intermediate 
step in the process is the production of a subsulphide, and that it 
is at that stage that the progress of sulphurising is arrested in a 
successfully-toned picture. This explanation would be quite in 
harmony with the conditions under which the toning is performed. 

The results, then, at which we conceive that photographic 
chemistry may be said to have now arrived, in respect to the 
eet processes involving the use of silver salts, may be thus 
stated. 

The materials employed perform various functions : — 

Ist. One of these is that of supporting the picture, as a mechani- 
cal material or basis for holding the chemical bodies. Of the 
substances so employed the tissue of paper is one. Pyroxyline 
(the product of a substitution effected in the elements of the cel- 
Julose) is spread on glass to afford another. The latter appears 
to be inert. The former, on the other hand, seems to aid in the 
reduction, and possibly, in some cases, to remain in union with the 
reduced result. 

2ndly. The silver salts employed, whereof the chloride —for 
which may be substituted other salts, as the tribasic phosphate, 
the tartrate, the citrate, and many others, though each with a 
specific effect—appears to act by imparting sensitiveness. The 
nitrate, on the other hand, is present in excess to keep up a con- 
stant succession of sensitive material, and so to give vigour and 
intensity to the image. 

ardly. Gelatine as a size, or albumen as a glaze, and various 
other substitutes for these (though but little linked together by any 
chemical analogy amongst themselves) co-operate by conferring 
rich tints and deep tones, while they at once impart to the image 
formed on them an immunity from the destroying action of the 
fixing process, and form a mechanical surface more or less impene- 
trable, which prevents the other sensitive compounds from sinking 
into the paper. 

Hach of these substances can, provided nitrate of silver be pre- 
sent, be employed to produce an image. Thus, the chloride rapidly 
produces a faint picture ; the “gelatino-nitrate” slowly yields an 
intense one; together they produce the required result. Whether 
that result is a cumulative one, the sum of the separate results, 
or a conjoint one produced by a combination of the chloride with 
the gelatine compound, it were difficult to say. 

The image is, however, a mixed one, for treatment of it with 
dilute nitric acid leaves the slaty violet subchloride of silver. It 
seems, therefore, to be a mixture of subchloride with a gelatinous, 
and perhaps, also, a cellulose-compound of suboxide of silver. 

The next great division of our subject which we have to enter 
upon is that of photographs produced by development. 

Fortunately, in dealing with the images thus formed, we are able 
to dissever the results from the magic influence that calls them into 
being. We need only show that certain conditions are necessary 
for the impress of the invisible image; we are not called on to explain 
the character of the impress itself. Without attempting to ex- 
plain what goes on in the camera obscura, we may determine the 
conditions for a favourable action in it, and interpret the results of 
that action after development; though even here, from the great 
delicacy of the processes employed, the task is a most difficult one. 

With regard then, first, to the preparatory portion of these 

processes involving the production of the sensitive surface. 
This consists, in the processes on glass, in a supporting film, and 
generally in iodide of silver formed under conditions in which nitrate 


of silver was in excess. There are also generally present other 
ingredients, such as certain forms of organic matter, and in some 
cases bromide or even chloride of silver. 

That it is not a matter of indifference whether the supporting 
basis, or film, consist of pyroxyline, or albumen, or gelatine, or 
of these severally combined with other bodies or with each other, 
one might readily suppose from what has been already said under 
the head of direct processes; and it will be no difficult matter 
to show more than a probability that this is not due to a 
“molecular,” but to a “chemical” distinction in the action of 
these bodies. 

(To be continued.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TINCTORIAL PROPERTIES 
OF ALBUMEN, 
By M. Guienert. 
THESE observations have been conducted upon a cotton fabric 
impressed with albumen, and exposed to steam, so as to coagulate 
the albumen. 

In the albumenised parts, the cotton readily takes certain dyes 
which wool and silk do not take: it becomes tinted yellow by 
picric acid, and red by fuchsine, &c. tae 

This property has been known and applied a long time in fac- 
tories. I have observed certain facts which reveal new tinctorial 
properties in albumen, which the industrial arts will, doubtless, 
also turn to account. 

A fabric printed with albumen is quickly moistened in pure 
water, except the albumenised parts, which are penetrated by the 
water very slowly. : 

If a liquid, insoluble in water, is added to the water, and stirred 
briskly, this liquid will go only to the albumenised parts and tinge 
them, if it contains a colouring matter of a suitable nature. For 
example :—Water and a fat oil holding alkanetin solution: water and 
crude aniline (which tinges albumen brown), &c. Aqueous solution 
of iodine tinges albumen yellow. In contact with water holding 
starch in suspension, this yellow tint becomes green, then blue, 
and disappears entirely. ‘The iodine leaves the albumen to go to 
the starch, and the blue colouring becomes imperceptible in the 
mass. 

Neutral chromate of potassa gives no tinge to albumen ; but the 
bichromate, or a diluted solution of chromic acid, tinges it yellow. 

Albumen also assumes a vivid citron yellow colour in a solution 
of acetate of lead; red in a strong solution of nitrate of silver; 
black in a bath of logwood. é ys 

Permanganate of potassa tinges albumen brown, without tinging 
the non-albumenised parts. : re ; 

Albumen is tinged a pale yellow brown in a boiling solution ofa 
salt of the peroxide of iron, Prepared in this manner, it assumes 
a blue colour with ferrid cyanide of potassium — violet with decoc- 
tion of madder — black with logwood, &e. : : 

In a solution of sulphate of copper, albumen acquires no tinge; 
but it is coloured blue in a solution of ammoniacal sulphate of cop- 
per. By the action of alkalis, this blue tint becomes a very vivid 
violet lilac. With ferrid cyanide of potassium the marron-red 
tint of ferrid cyanide of copper is obtained. Ammoniacal solution 
of cobalt also tinges albumen. f ‘ 

The salts of gold, platinum, and palladium, also tinge albumen yel- 
low without affecting the non-albumenised tissue. Albumen tinged 
with chloride of gold becomes of a deep violet, almost black with 
protochloride of tin or protosulphate of iron, Albumen tinged 
with chloride of platinum is coloured of a vivid yellow brown with 
protochloride of tin. ; 

Finally, as might easily have been foreseen, albumen printed 
upon cotton also fixes bichloride of mercury, and assumes the 
scarlet hue of bin-iodide of mercury when treated with a very 
dilute solution of iodide of potassium. 
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ON THE DISCOLOURATION OF SILVER BATHS 
BY ALBUMENISED PAPER. 
By J. B. Cassan. 

In seeking to avoid the annoyance of losing silver baths which 
become decomposed in sensitising positive albumenised paper, I 
believe I have found a method at once simple, expeditious, and 
efficacious. , 

Nitrate of silver renders albumen insoluble; still, in coagulating, 
this albumen leaves some organic matter dissolved in the bath, 
which gradually alters it, and soon renders it unfit for use. 
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Whenever an albumenised surface is put into contact with a 
silver bath, the latter becomes yellow, and consequently almost 
lost, if the albumen be not previously coagulated, 

To lessen the deterioration of the positive baths, some operators 
place the albumenised papers under a protecting sheet of paper, 
and coagulate the albumen by passing a hot iron over it. 

Others apply the back of the sheets of paper to boiling water. 

This last method, although excellent in theory, cannot be em- 
ployed; because it takes a long time to prepare a few papers, and 
itis difficult to prevent the boiling water from moistening the 
albumened surface, and the paper must be dried again before it 
can be sensitised. 

The same objections apply to the employment of a hot iron: for 
if it be too hot, the paper becomes scorched ; and if it is not warm 
enough, the organic matter of the albumen will become soluble in 
the nitrate bath. And it is difficult to supply with the iron an 
equal amount of heat over the entire surface of the paper. 

The method I propose consists in simply coagulating the albumen 
by putting it into a tin box, and placing the box, securely covered, 
in a vessel of boiling water, and kept there a sufficient length of 
time. There is no inconvenience to be feared from too long an 
immersion. 

If the box be sufficiently large, as much as one or two quires 
of paper may be prepared at once, as the heat soon penetrates the 
entire mass of the paper. 
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ON FIXING POSITIVE PROOEFS. 

By MM. Davannz and Girarp. 
(Continued from page 240.) 
Tuus it is that, on placing printed proofs in the hyposulphite bath: 
many reactions may be successively produced, according to the 
amount of silver that is prescribed to the hyposulphite. Besides, 
it is proved by experience that these reactions will be exactly the 
same whether the nitrate or chloride is under consideration, only 
they will be more rapid with the first than the second. At first, a 
part of the hyposulphite acting upon the silver salt forms hypo- 
sulphite of silver Ag O S* O*; but the latter, encountering an ex- 
cess of the soda salt, forms immediately the double salt Ag O S? O2 
(Na O S* 0?) 2, which, being very soluble in water, and particularly 
in hyposulphite, is immediately dissolved. Consider, for instance, 
the case of a proof previously washed in water, and nothing but 
chloride of silver retained. ‘The following formula will explain the 
reaction that occurs :— 

(B) 3 8? O? Na O, 5 HO + Ag Cl 

= 2 (S? 0? Na 0) S? O? Ag O + Na Cl + 5 HO. 
This salt once formed, if some fresh proofs and, consequently, fresh 
quantities of chloride of silver are added to the solution previously 
obtained, the salt Ag O S? O?, (Na O 8? 0?) 2, tends to form the 
compound Ag O S? O?, Na O $? O? after the reaction— 

(7) 2 (S? O? Na O)2, S? 0? Ag O + Ag Cl 

= 3 (S? 0? Na 0) (S? 0? Ag O) + Na Cl. 
But this compound (S? 0? Na 0) (S? 0? Ag O) is insoluble in water, 
and, therefore, tends to deposit itself in a crystalline state on the 
sides of the vessel in use, if the liquid is allowed to rest, or in a 
pulverulent state, in the texture of the paper, or in the liquid, if, as 
is the case in ordinary fixing, the liquid is frequently stirred. 

From this time considerable danger is manifest. On one hand, 
in fact, as shown in defining the double salt, it is, in the mass of 
water, very easily decomposable into sulphide of silver and sul- 
phuric acid, susceptible of engendering a deposit of sulphur; on 
the other hand, if we place this salt in the presence of a fresh 
quantity of the silver salt it will form free hyposulphite of silver. 

(8) (S? O? Na O) (S? 0? Ag O) + Ag Cl 

= (8? 0? Ag 0) 2 + NaCl; 
and, as we already know, this hyposulphite of silver immediately 
shows an inclination to decompose after the reaction — 
80? AgO + HO=AgS + S80; HO. 

The preceding reactions are only clearly established when to the 
same quantity of hyposulphite indefinite quantities of chloride of 
silver are added, and there exists a limit of saturation in the solu- 
bility of the latter which it is important to determine. In short, 
the question may be stated in these terms : — 

Whenever the fixing of hyposulphite of soda is made under such 
conditions that the hyposulphite of silver, or the second double sait 
(S2 02 Ag O) (S? 02 NaO), exists for a short time in contact with 
the proof, without the power to dissolve in an excess of hyposul- 


phite, it will be decomposed in the tissue of the sheet of paper, 
according to the reaction (a), and in consequence of the formation 
of sulphuric acid, gives rise to the decomposition of one equivalent, 

(B) $0? + §°0? NaO = S02, NaO + SO? + S. 

The sulphur thus formed is deposited on the proof, side by side 
with the sulphide of silver, so that, not only one part of the silver 
covering the proof will be sulphurised on removal from the bath, 
but it will also imbibe a second quantity of silver, which, by degrees, 
sulphurising the unaltered silver, will attack the proof, and cause it 
to undergo a very considerable sulphurisation. 

To seek out the conditions under which these accidents can be 
produced is that which must now occupy our attention. 

Some are accidental; others are produced normally when the 
same bath is employed for fixing too great a number of proofs. We 
will examine each successively. 

When a proof, on being taken from the printing frame, is plunged 
directly into the fixing bath, it should be immediately stirred, and 
this repeated every now and then. This precaution becomes of 
the greatest importance if the proof has not been washed in water, 
and thus retains nitrate. Reasoning indicates and experience 
proves that the soluble nitrate of silver acts upon the hyposulphite 
more rapidly than the znsoluble chloride. Without this, a very great 
quantity of hyposulphite of silver would be formed in contact with 
the proof, and, not encountering a sufficient quantity of hyposul- 
phite of soda to dissolve it, is precipitated, and afterwards decom- 
posed: therefore we may come to this conclusion: — 

If a large number of proofs are placed in the same bath almost in 
contact, without being separated by a sufficient space, so that, on 
agitating the dish, the hyposulphite of soda cannot flow between 
each sheet, the same accident presents itself in this instance as in 
the first, and the proof will very probably be spoilt. 

An accident of the same kind, but confined to one spot, is pro- 
duced if an air-bubble insinuates itself between the sheets whilst 
being fixed. Then the hyposulphite of soda, being raised by 
capillary attraction through the fibres of the paper corresponding 
to the size of the air-bubble, will form in the same place hyposul- 
phite of silver, which, not being dissolved, is immediately decom- 
posed on the part, and forms those yellow stains which photogra- 
phers know too well. 

We will now take into consideration the normal cause of the 
decomposition of the hyposulphite bath —that is to say, the satu- 
ration of this salt by silver compounds. From what has been pre- 
viously stated, this limit of saturation is easily determined. Thus, 
from what has been shown in the preceding reactions, the danger 
is not to be apprehended but at the moment the insoluble and 
easily decomposable compound (Ag O S? 0?) (Na O S$? 0?) is on the 
point of being formed. But this moment is easy to define —it 
results from the two reactions (8) and (y), which, combined, can be 
explained in the following manner :— 

S? 0? Na 0,5 HO + Ag Cl 
= 8? 0? Ag O, 8 0? NaO + NaCl + 5 HO. 

If the preceding formula be calculated, we shall find that for this 
reaction to occur it will be necessary to introduce 100 hyposulphite 
of soda and 88 chloride of silver. It is, therefore, only when the 
hyposulphite employed shall have dissolved about one-third of its 
weight of chloride of silver, that the proof will incur the risk of 
being charged with sulphur.* 

This is certainly a large proportion: photographers never attain 
it, for it corresponds to the fixing of fifteen whole sheets in thirty- 
five ounces of a solution of hyposulphite of ten per cent. ‘Thus it 
would be difficult to understand the rapid alteration of the fixing 
bath if a new and very important cause did not intervene to hasten 
their decomposition. We have to speak of the action of light. 

THE Action or Licut.—If we dissolve chloride of silver in a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda in very various proportions, from 
the one hundredth of its weight until the point of saturation is 
greatly exceeded, that is to say, the third of its weight [in the 
latter case, it will be found much of the crystallised salt (Ag O S# 
0*) (Na O 8, 02) will be precipitated]; and if we divide each of the 
solutions into two parts, and expose the half of each to the action 
of light, whilst the other half is kept in total darkness, we find that 
at the expiration of a certain period, varying from some hours to 
many days, all the solutions exposed to the light become troubled 
and decomposed, depositing sulphide of silver. 

On the other hand, those which have been protected from light 


*In practice, it will be understood that, on employing hyposulphite of soda, saturated 
with silver, the quantity of hyposulphite necessary for fixing is disseminated through a 
great quantity of water, and can act but feebly ; while the silver salt is present in excess, 
as it were, upon a point, and cannot effect a rapid decomposition whilst the hyposulphite 
is super-saturated. 
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are not affected, even after the expiration of four or five months, 
but remain as limpid as at the time of their preparation. 

This action of light, hitherto unknown, presents an aspect of the 
decomposition of the bath of the greatest importance; this, more- 
over, is so marked that in a room into which only yellow light is 
admitted, it ultimately makes itself felt, though in a much inferior 
degree than in full light. It is to this, much more than to the limit 
of saturation of the hyposulphite bath by silver compounds, that 
those solutions are due to which photographers give the name of 
“old hypo.;” and these solutions, as we have already shown in our 
preceding memoirs, are nothing else than agents in sulphurising 
the proof, and must in consequence induce, sconer or later, its 
alteration. 

It follows that those photographers who are desirous of pro- 
ducing permanent proofs will perceive the necessity for fresh pre- 
cautions, which we may sum up in the following manner :— 


1. Operate as much in diffused and not in full light as possible, 
covering the dish in which the proofs are fixed with a mill- 
board or any other substance capable of intercepting the 
luminous rays. 

2. Never employ the same portion of hyposulphite solution 
more than once. 

A few words will suffice to explain the motive and value of 
these new precautions. 

With regard to the first point: The light acts with such rapidity 
upon the solutions of hyposulphite of silver in hyposulphite of 
soda, that if they are concentrated, a few hours will suffice to render 
a precipitate of sulphide of silver perceptible. Now this precipi- 
tate, which forms in the midst of the liquor with great rapidity, is 
formed in contact with the printed proof. The extremely rapid 
decomposition of the double hyposulphite S? O2 Na O, S: 0? Ag O 
in presence of water and under the action of light, isin our opinion 
an excellent proof. There is, therefore, a decided danger in having, 
even for a few hours, a fixing bath exposed to the action of light, 
especially if the latter is energetic, and the bath is already charged 
with silver salts. In fact, in this case the hyposulphite of silver, 
by its decomposition, causes in the very substance of the paper an 
almost simultaneous deposit of sulphide of silver and sulphur, which, 
in a manner more or less rapid, must influence its permanency. 

As to the second point, it is perhaps more important than the 
first. Under the influence of the solar rays the solution of the 
silver salt in hyposulphite of soda undergoes, as we have shown, 
a decomposition; but if once commenced in the light this action 
seems to continue in the dark. Chemical analysis supplies a 
reason for this fact. On examining with care the composition of 
baths that have been exposed to the light, we discover that the 
precipitation of sulphide of silver is accompanied by the formation 
of acids of the thionic series, which, in the first instance, saturating 
the decomposed hyposulphite of soda, are not slow in becoming 
decomposed themselves, and give rise to fresh quantities of sul- 
phide of silver, which, depositing in a successive and continuous 
manner, finish by removing from the bath all the silver it con- 
tains. Thus a fixing bath, containing salts of silver, after being 
submitted to the action of light during several hours, produces in 
the dark sulphurising compounds, thionates which, on coming in 
contact with a fresh proof, will cause at least a partial sulphurisa- 
tion of the latter. $ vis 

The preceding consideration explain and justify —at least we so 
think—the precautions we have advised, and which consist, on the 
one hand, of protecting, as much as possible, the solution during 
the fixing from the action of light; on the other hand, of never 
employing the fixing bath more than once. 

The last cause of the alteration of fixing baths, and consequently 
of the proofs immersed in them, is due to the addition to the bath 
of certain acids, such as acetic. This method, advised some years 
since, but now little followed, need not occupy much of our atten- 
tion, although noticed in this paper. A fixing bath prepared in 
this matter must necessarily entail a deposit of sulphur on the 
proof after the reaction. 

(8) C+ Ht O* + S? 0? Na O=C*H*0* NaO + S07 + HO +8. 

This deposit, which forms with a certain tardiness, is more or 
less considerable, according to the proportion of acid employed ; 
but it is constant, and the simultaneous presence of sulphur and 
silver upon the proof must cause, in a greater or less length of 
time, an alteration in the latter. ‘This process must, therefore, be 
absolutely rejected. : a pl 

Therefore, without prejudging the practical conditions of fixing 
(of which we shall treat in a special paper hereafter), we may state 
on the present occasion that the proof, on being taken from the 


printing frame, must be first washed in water, which, removing all 
the free nitrate of silver, diminishes the quantity of silver salt to 
be presented to the hyposulphite, and in consequence economising 
the latter; that the washing the proof in salted water, to convert 
the nitrate into chloride, is superfluous, as it in no respect 
diminishes the quantity of silver placed in contact with the hypo- 
sulphite, and in consequence does not retard the moment of 
saturation; that a washing with a solution of bi-carbonate of soda 
may be substituted with advantage; finally, that the bath of hypo. 
must only be employed for a limited number of proofs, for, owing 
to its saturation, and especially to the influence of light, its solvent 
agency may, after a certain time, be replaced by a decomposing 
action. 

We shall return to this subject when we establish the practical 
conditions for properly fixing the proof. 

After our experiments, we may say that the double hyposulphite 
of soda and silver acquires, in the presence of certain salts, such as 
nitrate of potash, table salt, &c., a great stability, which thus is 
found to justify the recently-proposed practice of saturating the 
hyposulphite bath with common salt. 
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M. Wutrr adopts the following method in working by artificial 
light :—He coats the plate with a collodion of the following com- 
position :— 
Alcohol at 40° (centegrade)....... 
Ether at 60° op oo 
Gun-cotton ws... 
Todide of ammonium .. 
Bromide of ammonium ......eeeee 
sensitises with a bath of — 
Wistilledmwatoneremheteseeteseeosestsesassere eel OOMDAULSs 
Nittate off silver Geer sseus clits reise toetarere a GR 
and develops with— 
Distilled water ... 1000 parts. 
Sulphate of iron.... BOE SCR BCH OOE RICO ERO LocoDrama GU.L mens 
He employs a lamp similar to that constructed by Mr. Moule; 
but, to obtain the best results, he finds it absolutely necessary to 
reflect the light on to the object by means of screens covered with 
linen, coloured blue or grey. The following is the formula of the 
pyrotechnic composition he employs :— 


seve 300 parts (by weight). 
coset) 


” 


Pure and well-dried nitrate of potash ......... 3000 parts. 
TOT? OLAS OU ooocooanceqnadcn6e cbgo0ncco000000 JON) 
Powdered sulphuret of antimony 200%; 
Powdered red orpiment 400 ,, 


These are well mixed and afterwards passed through a sieve. 
About six ounces of this composition is placed in the pan in the 
middle of the lantern. This quantity will burn from ten to fifteen 
seconds, being a sufficient time in which to obtain a proper impres- 
sion; but by augmenting this quantity both the intensity of the 
light and its duration may be increased at will. After having 
placed the sitter by aid of a lamp, the shutter of the plate-frame 
is raised, and the cap of the lens removed immediately the pyro- 
technic powder is lighted. 
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STEHEREHOGRAPHS. 
Reminiscences of Scottish Scenery, by W. WoopwArd, of Nottingham. 
(Concluded from page 241.) 


In the Jedburgh Abbey series we have some highly interesting 
specimens, including, as it does, not only the Abbey itself, but 
several picturesque views on the Jed. No. 161 is a view of JED- 
BURGH ABBEY from the south-east, and exhibits the entire building 
as seen from the road. It is a structure of dressed stone, and has 
similar characteristics to others in Scotland which we have already 
noticed ; in fact, it would almost seem as if they were built ex- 
pressly for the purpose of ultimately forming picturesque ruins. 

In No. 164 we have Tur Nave, looking west, and in No. 165 
Tue Norru Aisi. The latter being an exceedingly “telling” sub- 
ject in the stereoscope, it will no doubt be a favourite. 

No. 168, ON THE JED, is a pretty little picturesque view across a 
bend of the river, with the Abbey in the distance, seen between 
the trees on either side, and two or three figures reclining on the 
grassy bank; but the effect is a little marred by over-development 
of the negative. 

No. 169, BRIDGE OVER THE JED, would be described by our French 
brethren as “leaving nothing to be desired.” The execution is 
equal to the subject depicted, and that is not according any mo- 
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derate amount of commendation, for it is truly an exquisite “ bit.” 
The water occupies the foreground of the picture, with a surface as 
smooth as that of a mirror, in which the trees, bank, bridge, and 
distant hills are beautifully reflected—not as a duplicate turned up- 
side down, but in a charmingly suggestive manner, being broken 
up and obscured by masses of rock protruding from the bed of the 
river, clothed with the humble vegetation so prevalent in similar 
localities. The bridge is a mere wooden structure for the accom- 
modation of foot-passengers. On the right is a precipitous bank, 
“with verdure clad;” on the left bank are some lofty oaks, and 
the river in the extreme distance loses itself in one of those charm- 
ing ravines which are so numerous in the Scottish Highlands— 
another specimen of which we have in the next that we shall notice, 
No. 166, GLEN-Bury, which is a delightful conglomeration of wind- 
ing paths on rocky banks, with specimens of the oak, ash, beech, 
wild-brier, and bramble, in charming and picturesque confusion. 

KirKsTALL ABBEY contributes four illustrations:—No. 125, as 
seen from the west, where a good idea of the general design is 
gained; No. 129, from the hospitiwm, where mere fragments of the 
foundation are nearly deposed from their position by the encroach- 
ments of their active opponents of the vegetable kingdom; No. 127, 
The Nave, looking east, an “interior out of doors,” as Pat would 
callit; and No. 123, The West Door, which, more Hibernice, con- 
sists of an arched entrance partially closed by a gate. 

Although not properly belonging to the series, we find a few 
amongst them are no doubt associated by the artist in his mind 
with the others, inasmuch as he probably took them on his way home 
from the far north. Of these we shall notice two as worthy of 
mention, viz.:—No. 134, the east window of St. Mary’s ABBEY, 
York, and No. 130, York CatuepRAu from the south. The latter 
especially deserves commendation, it being a capital view of all the 
most important features of York Minster. 

We fear that, unless Mr. Woodward is more favoured than his 
brother photos, he will scarcely return from his present year’s trip, 
should he have made one, with his bag so richly stored as after his 
last expedition. 

Pabieresn Se +s Rates Seti oe 
GOVERNMENT IN COMPETITION WITH PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


We have to call the attention of professional photographers to a 
question in -which théir interests are involved, viz., the propriety 
of a Government Department undertaking the production of photo- 
graphs of national property at rates below that at which they 
could possibly be published through private enterprise. This 
arises through a parliamentary inquiry that has lately been insti- 
tuted as to the general management of the South Kensington 
Museum, during which certain facts were elicited as to the system 
on which the photographic department of that institution is con- 
ducted. As, however, a decision of the House of Commons on the 
subject shelves the question for a season, we can only ventilate 
the matter meanwhile, in the hope of eliciting such a discussion of 
the points involved as may lead to an unanimity of opinion and a 
defined course of action amongst those interested when the time 
arrives again to open up the subject. On the present occasion we 
shall give verbatim that part of the “Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the South Kensington Museum ” that relates to the pho- 
tographic department — viz., Section 12—and analyse in detail 
the evidence laid before that committee on future occasions. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE HAVE AGREED TO THE FOLLOWING 
REPORT ON SECTION 12:— 


€12. The collections of reproductions by photography and. casting have been made 
primarily to furnish models for the use of the eighty art-schools in Contec with te 
department of science and art: they are obtained from public collections at home an 
abroad. -After providing for the art-schools, it has been thought right to giv iC ne PUD He 
at large the benefit of the photographs at cost price, for the Boe ee 01 Bene a = 
education. The science and art department express a desire to ayoi ? any comp at on 
with professional photographers by limiting their sales to pROLETaD HS te ken fr om 
Government collections, to which, except in rare and special cases, t oH ea @ 18 net, aoe 
mitted ; but it has been objected by one commercial firm, enjoying pecu ey prlyileges OF 
admission to collections, and by Mr. Fenton, a photographer of eraser, ab oven 
alimited sale by the department is an improper interference with private ent ue bE 

“There is an obvious distinction between copying and photographing ES ur aan 
works of art belonging to the public. Copying is attended by no very/seriousiin on: 
veniences, while photography almost invariably requires the remote onthe pee e 
prives the public of the exhibition of it, exposes it in the light, to HIS : salage, 
rain, &c., which can only be guarded against by great vigilance, Hon DuGS a shes a nba 
ratus of considerable bull, and uses chemicals which are always unp! leasan ar an 
dangerous. Mr. Panizzi shows that the only fire ever known at the Bushy Musca we 
caused by the negligence of a photographer. Under such cir eae ut ee es i 
agree that a general right to photograph cannot be conceded. to all like fe SHLD Py 
Mr. Fairbairn stated, that at the Manchester Art Treasures BeanloeGs ther toe rap He 
professors were pests, aud that it was found absolutely necessary to a et pre i ge ° 
one person. In order to execute photographs in public alee oS ‘i a a eh os 
monopoly somewhere. If it be proposed to grant this pravdleee +o) a iit ed numb ae é 
competent, persons, as was at.one time the practice at the British i etre EO uly 
arises, which was felt by the trustees, of deciding who is compe ent oe pana Kone 
Siders it ‘a yery difficult thing to determine who is competent,’ an $ 


forced to say, ‘ We will only admit our own photographer.’ For a public department to at- 
tempt to determine this question in the case of every application would lead to constant 
difliculties and heartburnings. Moreover, the favoured persons having the monopoly 
among them might league among themselves to make the public pay an unfair toll for the 
use of their own property. These objections would apply all the more strongly to the ap- 
pointment of a single private individual or firm, as the monopoly would be all the closer. 
The experience obtained at the British Museum, as well as at the South Kensington 
Museum, has led to the conclusion that the only feasible course for public interests is to 
employ one responsible public officer ; and by harmonious co-operation between these 
two departments, one photographer is employed for both. A tariff of moderate prices 
is published, at which the public may obtain negatives, and print positives for them- 
selyes. Any publisher may thus produce and publish, at his own prices, any object in 
the British Museum or the South Kensington Museum. 

“* As respects ‘positives’ of public objects, the sale of them by the department to the 
public is limited to objects in public collections which it is not permitted to private 
enterprise to photograph, and to a price only covering the cost of production. Your 
committee consider that there is no other course so free from objections or so good for 
the public at large as the present system of the department. The printing of photographs 
stands on the same footing as the printing of parliamentary papers, and the publishers 
might, as well as the photographers, complain of the low price at which they are sold. 
If the price were increased, there is no doubt that the sales would be greatly diminished, 
and the spread of knowledge of parliamentary proceedings arrested. The trustees of the 
British Museum attempted to supply the public with photographs of objects in the British 
Museum, at the same time allowing their photographer the privilege of publishing, but 
they abandoned the system after considerable losses. 

“*Your committee have investigated fully a complaint of Mr. Scott, in respect of the 
photographs taken by him from Raffaelle’s Cartoons. Mr. Scott complains that Mr. Caldesi 
was obstructed by the officer of the department of science and art in taking his photo- 
graphs, and that he has been undersold by the department ; but Mr. Redgrave proved that 
Messrs. Caldesi would have been unable to have produced any satisfactory photographs 
unless the department had permitted them to have the benefit of the removal of the 
Cartoons by their officer, and that as the sale of the Cartoons by the department cannot 
yet be said to be in operation, the apprehension of being undersold is at least premature. 
At any rate, the public have no reason to regret thot Mr. Scott's suggestion of vesting in 
his firm an absolute monopoly of the photographs of the Cartoons has not been complied 
with. The arrangement by which a private was joined to an official photographer, was 
almost sure to lead to disputes, and should not be repeated.” 
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APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF MICROMETERS. 


By Cuarsnce Morrit, of the United States Assay Office. 


Turis is merely the reduction of a large scale of exact dimensions 
and divisions to a definite size suitable for microscopic instruments. 
A scale of ten inches, divided into inches and tenths of an inch, 
has been reduced in this manner to one-twentieth of an inch; thus 
making its smallest divisions equal to one two-thousandth part of 
an inch square. The method is simple, accurate, and economical. 
Moreover, the micrometer has the advantage of giving the exact 
measurement of the object in fractions of an inch, and at the same 
time determines the power of the microscope itselfi—Stlliman’s 
Journal, Vol. XXX., No. 88, page 156. 

[Mr. Maltwood, we believe, was the first to apply photography to 
the production of micrometrical scales, and described his method 
of producing a “tinder” in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science, Vol. VI. 1858. Transactions, page 59.—ED.] 


LAER SEES 1 2A SE 
ON PRODUCING THE IDEA OF DISTANCE IN 
THE STHREOSCOPE. 

By Josurm BrEcx.* 


In a view taken through the camera no immediate foreground can 
be introduced: thus we lose in the photograph an important ele- 
ment in nature for the appreciation of size and distance. In repro- 
ducing nature we ought to supply some substitute. This can easily 
be accomplished. ‘Take an ordinary glass transparent view, and 
look carefully at it: in some instances the foreground absolutely 
appears to project into the instrument; and never is it so arranged 
that the idea of the distance of the foreground of the picture from 
the edge of the stereoscope is given. Take now a black mat or 
card, with two holes so cut in it, that when laid on the view the 
right eye can see more of the left-hand side of the right picture, and 
the left eye can see more of the right-hand side of the left picture. 
It will then be obvious that the eccentricity of this mat will indi- 
cate a difference of angle; and in proportion as this eccentricity 
is increased or decreased, so the picture appears to advance or 
recede from the stereoscope; and as the view recedes and distance 
is given, so the appearance of the real size of nature is obtained. 
If the plan is reversed, and the mat is cut so that the right eye 
sees less of the left-hand side of the right picture than the left eye, 
we can produce the appearance of the object standing up in the 
instrument, and in proportion as it approaches the stereoscope, so 
the size is decreased. In these cases there is no difference in the 
angle at which the pictures are taken, and yet such vast differences 
in the apparent size of the picture, showing that whilst the amount 
of difference of angle is a matter of comparatively but little con- 
sequence, the introduction of a prominent foreground, such as 
mentioned above, enables us to estimate the real size of the object 
viewed. The carrying out of this plan may be observed in the 


* Abstract of paper read before the British Association, 1859, extracted from the 
official report, lately published, 
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mounting of Mr. Warren de la Rue’s photographs of the moon. Had 
they been mounted in the centre of circles, they would have ap- 
peared as two-inch balls, with beautiful miniature volcanoes and 
mountain ranges traced upon the surface; but when mounted 
eccentrically, they immediately appear as floating far off in space, 
every hill and valley, mountain, volcano, or plain, assuming grand 
and imposing dimensions. 


ee 
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Letters to x Photographic Friend. 

Nowlve 

My prar Frank, 

Tuey say that short reckonings make long friendships ; 
but I calculate that, in summing up my accounts with you, I run 
the risk of being cut for a bore, from the length to which they run; 
however, like a man of my word, at all hazards, I proceed to keep 
the promise contained in my last letter. 

The next that I visited, after leaving Shew’s, was Mr. Francis, 
of Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. After examining the many 
ingenious and practical contrivances for which he is famed, in- 
cluding sliding cameras, bellows cameras, and stereoscopic cameras, 
portable tents, field boxes, clamp boards for plate cleaning, printing 
frames, steel rolling presses for putting a surface to paper proofs, 
polygonal lamp shades made of transparent photographs mounted 
in metal frames, and many little dodges too numerous to mention, 
I gave special attention to some glass dishes of very large size, 
which at once struck me as being very suitable for the preparation 
of life-sized photographs, The bottom and four sides, which are 
of glass, are very neatly and solidly cemented into a well-made 
iron frame: these may be made up to any size that glass is made 
to. 

I also noticed a bath fora whole plate glass, of extraordinary 
lightness. It was made of thin mahogany, lined inside with pure 
sheet india-rubber; the top was arranged to be water-tight, and 
to hold a minimum of silver solution. 

A packing-case, arranged to hold the camera, tent, and field 
box, was ingeniously contrived, so that it could readily be mounted 
onan axle carrying a pair of small wheels, and as readily un- 
mounted, the axle-bar dropping into a groove across the bottom of 
the box, and then being fixed in position by two turn buttons, the 
legs of the tent serving as a handle whenever it may be desirable 
to push the “traps” before one. 

Mr, Francis has so arranged a very neat little stereoscope that 
it folds up into a little box 12 inches thick, to hold thirty slides. 

Another arrangement, for holding a series of stereoscopic slides, 
consisted of a set of thirty frames, hinged on a central cylinder 
that rotated on an axle mounted in the centre of a drum-like case, 
into the upper part of which the two lenses were fitted obliquely, 
and in front of these a door opened to admit and reflect light upon 
the stereograph under examination. This contrivance is admirably 
suited for exhibiting stereographs in public places, or in class- 
rooms, where stereographs are used for educational purposes, and 
it is desirable to protect the slides from the handling of many 
inspectors. 

Another contrivance was a frame wherewith visiting -card 
portraits are taken. It consisted of a frame divided into eight 
compartments, so that each in turn could be brought under the 
action of the lens by means of a double set of grooves at right 
angles to each other: by this means eight negatives may be taken 
rapidly in succession on one large plate. Of course, in printing 
sets of 50 or 100 visiting cards, a number of negatives are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Next in turn came Mr. Dallmeyer’s new establishment, in 
Bloomsbury Street. Here I found an assortment of lenses suited 
for the general requirements of photographers, whether for por- 
traits, groups, landscapes, or architectural views. In these the 
chemical and visual foci are coincident, and are free from aberration 
from the centre to the margin of the picture. The landscape lenses 
seem to be on the model of the late Mr. Andrew Ross, but the 
portrait lenses are constructed so that not only can they be used 
for views, architecture, and groups, by the introduction of suitable 
stops, but the front lens may be employed as a distinct view lens. 
The improvements Mr. Dallmeyer professes to have effected in this 
form of lens are :— 

“For Portraiture — Greater rapidity of action over the whole 
plate, and nearly perfect flatness of field. For Groups, Architectural 
Views, and Landscapes — Perfect straightness of marginal lines, and 
a flat field; an increase of 15° in the angle of picture produced 
(this also expresses rapidity of action, and the so-called ‘depth of 


focus’); greater universality of application _ of one instrument. 
Thus, for example, the No. 3 portrait lens, without any stop, will 
produce pictures on plates 64 by 42; with a large size stop it may 
be used for groups on plates 8 by 6. With a smaller size stop it 
may be used for architectural views and landscapes (possessing 
the most perfect definition, flatness of field, and straightness of 
lines), on plates 10 by 8, which is equal to an angle of about 52°. 
By unscrewing the back combination, and replacing it by the front, 
it may be converted into an ordinary view lens, having a focal 
length of 16 to 18 inches, and capable of producing pictures 12 by 
10. Every other size instrument has the same properties, and 
may be used in like manner.” : 

It is recommended that a set of Waterhouse’s diaphragms be 
used with each lens to obtain the above advantages. 

His new stereoscopic lens is made after the same principle, and 
produces lines of perfect straightness upon a flat screen, with fine 
definition, and includes an angle-of nearly 60°, thus producing a 
much more striking stereoscopic effect. As a double combination 
portrait lens it has a focal length of 34 inches; whilst as a land- 
scape combination it has a focal length of 6 inches. Mr. Dallmeyer 
has not adopted the orthographic form of lens, but in place of it he 
intends to introduce a triplet: the first one so constructed he 
gave me an opportunity of examining. This, as its name implies, 
consists of three achromatic combinations, with cemented contact 
surfaces, the total number of reflecting surfaces being thereby the 
same as in a portrait combination. The front and back com- 
binations are both positive, and between these, in the position of 
the stop, is a negative combination. The ratio of diameters of front 
and back combinations is as 2:3, and the diameter of the negative 
combination is 2 that of the front: the ratio of aperture and focal 
length is as 1:15, which may be increased at pleasure by means of 
suitable diaphragms. The angle of picture included is about 56°. 
This lens, with a focal length of 17 inches, covered a plate 15 by 
12 inches, with the lines straight up to the corners. i 

This triplet, as I said, is intended to replace the orthographic 
form of lens, and is therefore properly to be employed for architec- 
tural views and copying; but as each of the three combinations 
are actinic per se, the middle lens may be removed without inter- 
fering with the actinic adjustment of the two other combinations, 
and may in this way be employed for portraiture. Although with 
a comparatively smaller aperture it works nearly as fast as the 
same maker’s portrait lens, on account of a reduction by two in the 
number of reflecting surfaces, it does not present so flat a field. ° 

Mr. Dallmeyer’s new lens has little in common with Mr. Sutton’s 
“symmetrical triplet,” the negative arrangement not being a 
single uncorrected lens, but an achromatic combination of such - 
form and focal power, as is subservient to the corrections of the eccen- 
trical pencil and the production of a flat field, with an aperture 
quite as large as can be used with the orthographic form of lens. 
The great drawback to Mr. Sutton’s triplet is the very small 
aperture he employs in obtaining the necessary corrections. 

Having heard of the neatness, compactness, and economy of the 
metal- plate boxes manufactured by Mr. Miers, i called at his 
workshop, at 15, Lamb’s Conduit Passage, Red Lion Square; but 
although he does not pretend to make any show, as he chiefly lays 
himself out to supply the wholesale trade, he gave me an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting his various patterns for small and large plates. 
These boxes are made in bronzed zinc, grooved in such a way 
that the plates lie so close together that 100 only take the space 
that 50 would occupy in a wooden one, and are hinged in such a 
manner that, whilst they are perfectly impervious to light when shut, 
it is impossible for the lid to open by accident or unpremeditatedly. 
As the metal has no disposition to harbour damp or give off tere- 
binthinous exhalations, these boxes are in everyway preferable to 
wooden ones for storing dry plates or negatives, especially now 
that they may be obtained of Mr. Miers at about the same cost. 
I do not think that there can be a question but that metal will 
entirely supersede wooden plate boxes ere long. I have purchased 
some of these boxes for stereoscopic dry plates, to hold one and 
two dozen each; also another to store two dozen glasses half-plate 
size. 

The next on my visiting list was Mr. Thomas Ross, of Feather- 
stone Buildings. As he constructs photographic lenses after the 
principles laid down by his much-esteemed father, that veteran 
optician, Andrew Ross, whose view-lenses, I take it, no one can 
beat, I found nothing to call your attention to in the shape of 
optical novelties; but I may mention that he has introduced a neat 
method of uncapping a pair of twin lenses simultaneously, when 
they are fitted to be adjusted at varying distances. The two 
lenses are so mounted that they can slide nearer to or farther 
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from each other, according to the will of the operator, in a horizontal 
groove in the front of the camera. The apertures of the lens tubes 
are closed by means of brass plates working on pivots, as in French 
lenses: to the bottom of each plate a small binding-screw is 
hinged, through both of which a small steel rod passes, thus con- 
necting the two shutter plates, as they may be called, and the rod 
is clamped at whatever distance the lenses may be apart. By 
pulling one end of this rod of course both shutters are drawn aside 
at the same moment, and by a contrary motion they are both 
simultaneously shut, their exact position over the apertures being 
secured by means of stop-pins. It is curious to notice how most 
of the camera makers are at one and the same moment giving their 
attention to the perfection of the bellows principle, and securing 
stability at the points of weakness. Mr. Ross has just perfected a 
form of camera which I will endeavour to make clear to you. 
The base-board is framed, so as to allow of a telescopic extension, 
by means of an endless screw. To this is clamped the two 
mahogany frames that carry the lens and plate-holders respectively, 
the middle portion of the body being made collapsable. The pecu- 
liarity, however, of the camera consists in the arrangement for 
securing a swing back motion, with economy of space and work- 
manship, which is thus effected :—The back, into which the plate- 
holder slides, is not more bulky than a common camera; the 
bottom is attached to a wedged-shaped piece of wood that fits into 


a wedged-shaped cradle OO} in such a way that when a rod with 


aclamp-screw is passed through an axial aperture, common to 

both pieces, it forms a powerful hinge the width of the camera. 

By this contrivance the top of the plate can be advanced towards 

or withdrawn from the lens. ‘The cradle” is attached to the 

base-board by means of a pivot passing through its centre, 
and thus another motion at right angles to the first is obtained, 
so that the plate can be adjusted to the exact focus of an 
orthographic Jens: these motions, of course, are facilitated by 
the bellows construction of the middle portion of the body. Rigid- 
ity is given to the entire arrangement by means of two telescopic 
rods, placed one on each side of the camera, having at each of their 
extremities pins, to which freedom of motion is given by a ball and 
socket attachment. The two pins of each rod are pushed into 
sockets inserted in the front and back frames of the camera, the 
inner and outer tubes of the telescopic rods are pushed as far apart 
as possible, and then clamped by means of screw heads, thus 
rendering the upper points of support perfectly tort. The camera 
that I examined was for plates 10 by 8: the dimensions of this 
were 12 inches high, 184 inches wide, and 6% inches thick when 
the back and front frames were brought together. The telescopic 
“sliding motion of the base board allowed of a range of focus of 
from 6 to 18% inches. ‘The orthographic lens, focussing lens, 
tripod head, and all.the screws and fittings, pack into a box that 
fits into the belly of the camera—all, but the legs, pack into a leather 
case, and the weight then does not exceed 1531bs. This is certainly 
an ingenious and portable form of camera for plates of large size. 

AsI was near to Bourne and Taylor’s glass 
warehouse, in Castle Street, Holborn, I called 
to examine a new form of collodion pourer, 
christened “THE CoMETLEss:” as a sketch 
will assist your comprehension of its form 
I give one. The inner part of the neck is 
stoppered with a lipped tube through which 
the collodion passes on to the plate. You 
will perceive, from the construction, that 
this is the only point on which the collodion 
can dry, an accident that can hardly occur, 
as it is kept in a solvent atmosphere of ether 
when the bottle is capped, and if any film 
should form on this lip the tube is readily 
removed, so that it may be cleansed. Air is 
admitted to the body of the bottle to allow 
the collodion to flow, by means of a groove, 
ground in the stopper part of the tube at the 
: point indicated by the arrow. I should fully 

a 4 expect this to answer the purpose for which 
——__<—2-. it is intended. 

At this point I turned hotelwards, but on my way I looked in 
at Mr. Ladd’s, the optician’s, in Chancery Lane, who, however, is 
more known to microscopists than to photographers; but, as I ex- 
pected, I found a goodly collection of micro-photographs of the 
best execution. If you require a cheap form of microscope for 
viewing such objects I do not think you could procure a better 
one for the purpose than that he supplies at fifteen shillings. Of 


course, if you wish to indulge in a more expensive instrument he 
will be happy to meet your views; and one model, got up for 
students after the suggestions of Mr. Brooke and Professor Busk, 
vastly took my fancy as a practical instrument. I am off again 
to-morrow in prosecution of my exploring expedition. 
So believe me, 
Yours, “ Hastward ho!” 
SIMEON HEADSMAN. 


Se 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Paris, August 27, 1860. 

I wave lived enough in England to know the unfavourable opinion 
which is there generally professed for honorary distinctions in the 
form of stars and ribands. You are disposed to look upon them as 
toys, fit only for satisfying the vanity of trivial minds. Though, 
from a certain point of view, you are not, perhaps, altogether 
wrong, yet it is not less true that, in our country, where the thing 
is looked at in quite another manner, such rewards are powerful 
incentives to emulation; indeed, we are indebted to them for many 
an act of heroism, for many important labours in science, in art, in 
literature, in industry, for many great and useful discoveries,—all 
which things are nowise hurtful to the glory of the country. They 
serve also to measure the importance assumed by any given 
science, art, or industry. From such twofold point of view the 
honours of this kind accorded to photographers have a welcome 
meaning for all those in this country who interest themselves in 
the new art. For several years past no list of nominations has 
appeared in the Moniteur on New-year’s day or the Emperor's 
féte without containing the name of a photographer. First, there 
was M. Niépce de Saint Victor, whose labours you well know; 
Blanquart Evrard, the author of the earliest manuals and the first 
photographic printer; then Maxime du Camp, an amateur, already 
knighted as a literary man, who was named officer for his Egyptian 
and Syrian views; then Salzmann, author of a collection of views 
from Palestine; Martens, one of the first who practised the albu- 
men method, and whose pictures still bear comparison with the 
most perfect productions af the present day; M. E. Delessert, a dis- 
tinguished writer and able photographer; Braun, the photographer 
of flowers; finally, on the 15th August last, Baldus, who reproduced 
the new Louvre, during its construction, piece by piece, and stone by 
stone, Besides this immense and successful labour, the most im~ 
portant that photography has been officially called upon to execute, 
Baldus is the author of a considerable number of works, remarkable 
alike for their beauty of execution, the artistic feeling which marks 
them, and for their colossal dimensions. You will, doubtless, be 
surprised at not finding in the list certain names which should hold 
the first places: the name of Claudet, for instance, who, since the 
origin of our art, has so perseveringly contributed to its progress, 
whose studies have been so useful, and who has obtained so many 
triumphs; that of Ferrier, the first who spread a taste for the 
stereoscope in France, with his beautiful views on glass, hitherto 
unexcelled, and who thus created one of the most fruitful applica- 
tions of photography. We deeply regret such delay in the accom- 
plishment of an act of simple justice; but we are confident that 
reparation will not be long retarded. 

If I have dwelt at some length upon these facts, it is because 
with us they are important. The same distinctions being be- 
stowed upon photographers as upon men of science, literary men, 
and artists, it is evident that photography is not considered as a 
series of mechanical operations requiring but the bare dose of in- 
telligence necessary for seconding the instruments and the chemi- 
cal reactions; and that is a noteworthy conquest, for it was not 
always so. 

You will, I trust, allow me to say a few words with 
respect to a letter in your last. number, signed “P. Warbeck,” 
and headed “A Photographic Miracle!” seeing that it indirectly 
touches myself; for, both in the Monitewr and the Lumiere, 
as well as in your Journal, I have spoken with praise of Wood- 
ward’s apparatus, of Bertsch’s automatic camera, and of the 
photographic ink. If your correspondent is a serious man, I 
may perhaps tranquillise him by the assurance that his outlay is 
not useless, and for this reason :— he will always be free to operate 
with the old processes and the oid instruments; but that will 
not prevent him from procuring, if he thinks fit, photographic 
ink and Bertsch’s camera, which will certainly render him 
great services. I am not aware that it has ever been as- 
serted that, with this new apparatus and new bath, a mere 
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tyro can, without preliminary study, become a clever photographer. 
That would be absurd; and those who would say so would lower 
photography to the level of mechanical operations, in which the 
instrument would be everything and the intelligence nothing. It 
has been asserted, and truly asserted, that a man of taste—an 
artist —might, by studying the length of exposure, obtain good 
pictures upon glasses prepared beforehand, and developed on his 
return. It is clear, however, that it is then the preparer who must 
be clever; and if your correspondent has such an one, and is himself 
possessed of artistic feeling, nothing hinders him from employing 
Bertsch’s automatic camera with advantage. As to the photo- 
graphic ink and Woodward’s solar camera, I can assure him that 
they have given results which will not be readily disparaged by 
those who, like myself, have had them before their eyes. If “P. 
Warbeck ” meant to joke, he will allow me to remark, that he criti- 
cises at least two things that he is not yet acquainted with, for 
neither the photographic ink nor Bertsch’s apparatus haye hitherto 
been tried in England. When we speak of an art and a science 
still so near their origin, and which have yet so many improve- 
ments to realise, we ought not, I think, to be in a hurry to criticise 
new things, especially when we have not maturely examined them. 
It is in such cases that the most entire impartiality is indispensable. 
Your correspondent will, I trust, pardon these frank observations 
coming from the veteran of photographic journalism, who has seen 
the birth of many new processes which, though often lightly es- 
teemed at the first, have brought fortune and a name to those who 
adopted them. I will merely cite, as an example, the albumenised 
collodion method, the original description of which my dear and 
much-regretted friend, Taupenot, wrote one evening at my honse, 
while he told me, with discouragement, of the miserable reception 
it had met with from those to whom he had spoken of it. At pre- 
sent some of those very persons employ no process but this, which 
has helped them to attain results both beautiful and profitable. 
Some additional communications have lately been made on the 
subject of the photographic observations of the eclipse of the 18th 
of July. Father Secchi, director of the Observatory of the Roman 
College, has reported the results of the observations he made in 
Spain, with the co-operation of an amateur, M. Monserat. Be- 
sides the numerous images of the whole sun, fourteen enlarged 
pictures of the phases were made, and five pictures of the natural 
size of the focal image of twenty-three millimetres, representing 
all the phases of the phenomenon. The exposure was very vari- 
able —from three to thirty seconds. All the images are over-ex- 
posed in the protuberances, but the corona has an intensity which 
differs according to the time. The force of the light from the pro- 
tuberances is such that one picturé is triple from the glass having 
received a jerk. MM. Maxwell Lyte and Michelier have also 
forwarded to the Academy a series of images of the eclipse, 
obtained by them on the southern side of the Pic du Midi, in the 
Pyrenees. ERNEST LACAN. 


New York, August 7, 1860. 


Tur American temper towards photography is peculiar. People 
here do everything as a business—I mean everything which exacts 
labour of mind or body. We have pleasures enough, but they are 
only the extemporaneous dolce far niente of concerts and theatres, 
or the occasional uproarious frolic of an excursion, pic-nic, or politi- 
cal barbecue. No one amuses himself deliberately —no one makes 
a system of amusement, putting his whole mind to it, and pursuing 
ittoadistant end. Amateur artists or artisans are not to be found; 
we think of Louis XVL, spending his leisure in his smithy, as a fool. 

The reason of this state of things is chargeable perhaps on our 
democracy, or general equality of condition. Labour for money is 
a habit and necessity for all. If wealth is accumulated in a family, 
it is only by a constant persistence of industry, which gives no 
opportunity for the cultivation of habits of study, or practice of the 
arts of solid refinement and pleasure. The wealth of a family is 
dissipated by its next generation. In Hurope you have families 
which for centuries, by law, have been free from the ordinary cares 
of living, and inherit the habits of study and refinement of a long 
line of ancestry: out of such come spontaneously amateurs of the 
arts, who diffuse among their less-favoured neighbours their own 
tastes and habits. Your government—also patrons of science—and 
your many royal societies and academies all tend to give a dignity 
and popularity to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake which 
our American masses know nothing of. ‘The common measure here 
of all kinds of worth is the dollar. 

Our American condition of things, however, has its advantages. 
The average advancement of knowledge and comfort is here higher 
than in any other country, The American mind is quick to appre- 


hend and the hand to execute. In all manner of work whereon 
the prize is in our estimation worth the winning, we shall beat you. 
Show an American when there is a reasonable prospect of business, 
and he needs no advice to embrace it. We have not originated 
here any of the photographic arts, but we have done much towards 
putting them in a useful shape; very many of the little details 
which are elements of success in practice are due to us. 

Photography was first made a business in New York, and they 
were New Yorkers who inaugurated the business in London. We 
have no Daguerre, Talbot, Archer, or Hardwich here, but we have 
the men who can put their ideas into action. There is no great 
demand here yet for philosophers, but when it comes it will be 
supplied. 

So far prefatory; and it hath a tone somewhat apologetic, per- 
haps boastful. But it is a fair expression of American sentiment 
on such subjects; and I suppose you want the picture of photo- 
graphy in America to be wholly and genuinely an American 
production. 

Now in future I propose to tell you just what happens here, what 
we are doing, and how we do it. 

I have several matters of photographic interest at present, but 
prefer to defer them, in order that the practical facts may appear 
without any of the doubts or prejudices which may be incident to 
this letter. CHARLES A. SEELEY. 


od 


Correspondence. 


1a We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 
ps 


SOLAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
T the Eprror. 


Sir,—In your last number your Paris correspondent gives a notice of 
what has been done by French savans in relation to the late eclipse. 
Among others, he speaks of M. Vernier’s photographs, who, he states, 
“has sent me three, which, although of small size, give a very exact 
image of the sun at three different periods of the eclipse. They are all 
surrounded by a halo, the cause of which M. Verrier [query Vernier ?] 
seeks in the phenomenon itself, and which, according to the adepts in 
photography, is to be explained by the simple fact that the operator 
made use of an objective with too large an opening.” 

Your correspondent does not state how large the aperture was; but in 
all my experiments in solar photography I have invariably found the 
halo alluded to, although I have reduced the aperture to one-sixteenth 
of an inch. 

Mr. De la Rue alludes to some appearances in the photographic plate 
which were not observed through the telescope, showing that photo- 
graphy will register phenomena too delicate for the eye to detect. 

The result of my own experiments, together with those of others, con- 
firmed by your correspondent’s notice of M. Vernier’s photographs, in- 
duce me to believe that the halo or corona is always present around the 
sun, but the dazzling brightness of the orb itself destroys the power of 
the eye to discern it, while the introduction of coloured glasses obscures 
and renders it invisible. 

During a total or annular. eclipse, however, it becomes apparent in 
consequence of a dark body being interposed of a size sufficient to stop 
all, or nearly all, the direct rays—I am, yours, &c., 

London, 17th Aug., 1860. W. HISLOP. 

[Of the several specimens that we have had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing (not those of Mr. Hislop), all that show a halo appear to us to have 
acquired that appendage from errors in mounting the lenses employed. 
Tn all instances the “halo” is more or less detached from the body of 
the sun itself, and if it were a true envelope to that body we donot well 
perceive how that effect could arise——Ep. | 


eg 
TONING. 
To the Evrror. 


Sirn,—Hitherto my positive printing (which, however, has been only 
in rather a small way) has been all toned with the old bath of hypo.,— 
silver and chloride of gold mixed. ‘That seems now to be no longer 
trusted for permanency, though in my hands it gave a good colour with 
very little trouble, and I see no appearance of change. Has uot bad 
washing had something to do with its bad repute? Relying on your 
kind help (for no one can look at the last page of the Journal and doubt 
either your willingness or ability to assist) [ have ventured to ask what 
advantage Maxwell Iiyte’s process has over some which seem less 
troublesome—Bayard’s, for iustance (No. 85, p. 11)? and if you practi- 
cally know anything of Legray’s and Jobard’s (No. 91, p. 85)? Mr. 
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Leake (No. 105, p.270) thinks the bath of hypo. and gold best, but with- 
out any silver, and even gets rid of the free nitrate. A friend recom- 
mends the carbonate of soda and gold, and the sulphur bath for Eusebius 
is something altogether different : between them all I am fairly puzzled. 
If Maxwell Lyte’s is on the whole most effective, please be good 
enough to say if the solution of phosphate of soda and the gold will keep, 
as I see the carbonate of soda and gold should be mixed a quarter of an 
hour only before using. May I also trouble you further as to what one 
grain of gold will tone? I think I have seen stated that it will tone 
one full sheet, 22 x 18=4J6 square inches, but then there seems great 
diversity of opinion. 
In the Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal, No. 16, p. 204, 
James Alexander Forrest says :—‘ Make a solution of gold, three grains 
to one ounce of water, and three grains carbonate of soda; mix half a 
drachm of each, which is sufficient for a dozen proofs 9 x7.” Should it 
not be half an ounce? And Mr. Leake (No. 105, p. 270) says, a grain will 
only tone two proofs 10 X 8: that seems the two extremes. I suppose, 
as usual, the truth is somewhere midway with you and Mr, Hardwich, 
though on reference I find he only makes it tone from 240 to 250 square 
inches. I should feel very greatly obliged if you would set my mind at 
rest on these matters. 
For the many hints and great pleasure I have derived from your 
Journal,—I am, yours, &c., FIX. 


[We always try to aid our correspondents, and if we are at a loss we 
candidly say so. Ifall would refer to “ chapter and verse” as you do, 
we should have much labour spared us. Bayard’s toning bath is essen- 
tially one of sel d’or (double hyposulphite of gold and soda), with an 
alkaline chloride added: it therefore tones by depositing gold, it is true, 
but the gold is deposited by sulphuretting the silver; hence we do not 
think it so good as Maxwell Lyte’s, which acts rather by substitution of 
one metal for the other. Jobard’s and Legray’s methods are both apt 
to degrade and even to destroy the half tones without the greatest possi- 
ble care; and, as to trouble, they both require much more than Maxwell 
Lyte’s. Every one has a right to his opinion, but we know that the 
hypo. and gold bath is faulty in principle, and therefore to be avoided. 
The soda and gold is good, and acts in precisely the same way as Lyte’s 
bath ; but it has the inconvenience, if too strong, of dissolving out the 
size from the paper. 
_ The solutions of phosphate of soda and chloride of gold should be kept 
in separate solutions, and mixed just before use, adding a sufficiency of 
water to increase the bulk. Mr. Forrest manipulated in a peculiar way, 
—not in a bath; hence his solutions are strong. The quantity given is 
correct. One grain of chloride of gold, if properly used, will tone a sheet 
22 x 18 inches.—Ep. | 


ate 


DRY PROCESSES.—DARK TENT. 


To the Eptror. 


Sm,—A good modification of the collodio-albumen process will, I am 
sure, be gratefully adopted by many lovers of dry processes, and you 
will confer no small boon upon them in furnishing it. But meanwhile I 
do not think any one need “ reserve his pledges,” seeing that such 
worthy and tried confederates are in the field. The collodio-albumen 
process, as used by Messrs. Sidebotham, Mudd, &c., is surely neither 

atedious or uncertain if rightly practised. I have tried nearly every 
preservative process that has been suggested, and have obtained fair 
results from nearly all,—even from linseed, quince-pips, raspberry 
syrup and vinegar. But I prefer the collodio-albumen to all others, for 
the easiness with which it is manipulated, its sensitiveness, and the cer- 
tainty of its results. J use the formule of Mr. Sidebotham or Mr. Mudd, 
and proceed thus :—After sensitising, remove to a vertical bath of dis- 
tilled or rain water while coating the next plate, then wash under a tap 
or from a jug; albumenise and stand up to dry. After preparing, say a 
dozen plates (all this I do by subdued daylight), I dry thoroughly before 
a fire or over a spirit lamp, then stow away in mahogany boxes. As 
short a time as convenient before exposure I warm the plates again, 
Sensitise in aceto-nitrate bath, and wash, till greasiness disappears, with 
common water. I never see a blister or stain, or fail to get my picture, 
when I have strictly followed this course, and am not clumsy or careless 
in the development. 

I set ont lately from London provided with a good supply of Fother- 
gill plates, prepared strictly as Mr. Ackland prescribes, gum plates (Mr. 
Hardwich’s formula), and 'Taupenot. I have had good success with all, 
but the best with the last; and in a series of comparative experiments I 
found it the most sensitive. I inclose you a specimen of each, printed 
under great disadvantages, and toned with bad materials procured in the 
country. 

Mr, Ackland’s and Mr. Hardwich’s processes are both very good (the 
former the more sensitive, and having greater keeping qualities), but 
they require a peculiar collodion, and it easier to spoil the plates, 
while there is scarcely an appreciable difference of time between the 
preparation of either kind and the Taupenot (except in the heating of 
the latter to prevent blisters). Let, then, the old favourite have our 
votes. Ifhe can better adapt himself to our impatience and other infir- 
mities, doubtless we shall not be sorry; but in any case let him not be 
deserted, for.there is not his equal. 

When next “Simeon Headsman” travels from east to west, let him 
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stop in the Strand, and ask Mr. Rouch to show him the small “ dark 
chambers ’’ which he supplies for stereoscopic plates (and which will do 
well for whole plates). It is really a portable box, holds everything you 
want on the field save two tripod stands, and opens into a most comfort- 
able chamber, with luxurious room and abundance of rigid surface. I 
have inspected every tent that has been advertised, and can confidently 
recommend this one as in all respects the best.—I am, yours, &c. 


A CLERICAL AMATEUR. 
P.S.—I should have stated, in favour of Mr. Hardwich’s process, that 


it gives very intense skies, and develops nearly as rapidly as wet 
collodion. 
[The specimens enclosed show that our correspondent is a skilful and 


careful manipulator. The two from the plates prepared with gum are 
very delicate and pleasing, more so, in our opinion, than those from the 
two Taupenot plates, though we have no fault to find with that in which 
the operator is himgelf included. All of the samples are good, however, 
and much depends upon the special requirements of each operator as to 
convenience of working before one can decide which process should be 
recommended. We think, however, that our correspondent can hardly 
fail to admit that Mr. Petschler’s discovery, published in our last, really 
is an improvement upon all the processes, and the principle would 
probably hold good with many of them. We like to follow the advice of 
St. Paul :— “Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 

We have no doubt that the indefatigable ‘Simeon Headsman”’ has 
visited the establishment mentioned, and that we shall hear some- 
thing about the favourite box that is a tent, or tent that is a box, ere 
long.—Eb.] 


: nee 
DIRECT POSITIVES. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I have for some considerable time back taken great pleasure 
in what I wonder much is not more practised by amateurs, viz., 
taking views of scenery as direct positives on glass. In colour (having 
the tone of a lead-pencil drawing) and in sharpness of definition, in con- 
sequence of the very much finer texture of a good collodion, they exceed 
anything that can be done on paper, bearing an examination with a 
powerful magnifying glass— when, indeed, the effect is quite stereo- 
scopic. 

Of course they cost much less in time, trouble, and money than prints 
from negatives would, and to me at least, and I am sure to many 
amateurs, these are most important considerations. Besides, they are 
far more permanent than positives; and if more than one copy of each 
view is wanted, say to give away to friends, it is very easy to take as 
many direct views as may be required at once when taking the first. 

Hitherto I have always worked with the wet process; but if I could 
learn a suitable and certain dry process for these direct positives, it would 
save a great deal of trouble, and often expense, in carrying dark tent and 
apparatus; and besides, if 1 had only to carry alight camera and stand, 
a box of dry plates and a yellow calico bag, I would get very many more 
pictures in the year. 

Perhaps you would kindly suggest something that would suit my re- 
quirement. Any hints given in the next number of your Journal will be 
thankfully read by me, as 1 hope shortly to go from home, and have the 
opportunity of photographing some beautiful scenery in Ireland — for 
instance, a splendid panorama of mountains from a peak three thousand 
feet high, which I resolved to take the last time I was up there last year. 

What developer do you recommend for instantaneous positives of 
children, animals, &c. ? 

With many thanks for the pleasure and advantage derived from the 
perusal of your Journal these last two years, I am, yours, &c., 

Harrogate, August 9th, 1860. A CURATE. 


[We cannot agree with your notion that direct positives are superior, 
or even equal, to good paper proofs from negatives ; and we would very 
much prefer a good negative to the best glass positive in the world: but 
chacun &% son gout. Wehave already suggested a course of operation to 
you, as your letter reached us too late for insertion in our last; but as 
there aré, as you say, possibly others who think with you, we repeat it 
more at length, and with your communication. We only offer a 
suggestion, not practical experience. We would try the plan of immersing 
the sensitised plate after removal from the nitrate of silver bath to one 
containing a solution of bromide of potassium, about one grain to the 
ounce of distilled water, and then, after washing slightly, allowing it to 
dry. We donot think any preservative solution advisable, as organic mat- 
ter tends greatly to degrade the tones of a positive. We select a bromide to 
neutralise the free nitrate of silver, because it is, like the chloride, capable 
of being reduced by the action of light; and we have found that the 
union of iodide and bromide of silver is advantageous for positives, and 
that the two salts are more sensitive to the actinic influence than either 
alone especially when dry. We would use the proto-nitrate of iron (or 
a mixture of it with the proto-sulphate) as a developer, first, however, 
immersing the plate in a weak nitrate of silver bath. We do not think 
that there would be in this case any serious difficulty arising from the 
impermeability of the collodion film. We should clear with cyanide of 
potassium, to preserve the whites as pure as we could obtain them.—Ep. | 
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OVER-ACTION OF DEVELOPER. 
To the Eprror. 

Sm,—I have been sadly troubled of late with a sort of mistiness over 
my positive plates, never perceivable in } or} plates, but almost always 
Taye) andes ek tind it the same with crown glass, colourless sheet, or 
patent plate. I sensitise in a bath of thirty grains; develop with iron ; 
fix with cyanide ; and after washing, the whole surface is covered with 
a something resembling a very thick coating of dust, which can be wiped 
off without disturbing the film. Can you kindly inform me, in your 
next Journal, whether the fault lies in the bath or the collodion, and how 
Ican remedy it?—I am, yours, &c., MISTY. 

_[The action of your iron developer is too energetic, and acts upon the 
silver salt'to some extent, even when not exposed to the light: this is 
possibly assisted by accumulation of ether and alcohol in the bath. The 
remedy for this inconvenience we think you will find simply by adding 
a few drops of a weak tincture of iodine to the collodion—enough to give 
it a pale sherry tint. Its action is to produce, in contact with the film, 
a very small quantity of nitric acid, which, we think, you will find more 
effective than adding the latter to your bath. A few grains of iodine in 
an ounce of alcohol will make your tincture; the quantity is not_ma- 
terial, the colour produced in your collodion being your guide.—Ep.] 

Bags 


FOCUSSING. 


To the Eprror. 

Sim,—I do not find in any of our “A BC” books or Manuals of Pho- 
tography any plain instructions for focussing a landscape, and shall be 
much obliged if you will kindly reply to the following queries :— 

_1. Supposing you wish to take a landscape, comprising foreground, 
distance, and middle distance, with an ordinary view lens and small stop, 
should you focus with the full aperture at first, inserting the stop after- 
wards ?—and, if so, should youmake any alteration after inserting the stop? 

2. Should you focus for the foreground distance or middle distance ? 

3. Is there any practical objection to Mr. Sutton’s plan of marking 
your lens to indicate a particular focus ?—I am, yours, &c., 

; A SUBSCRIBER. 

[{1. With all ordinary lenses the size of the aperture slightly changes 
the sharpest focal point, or in other words, the circle of least confusion 
is located at a somewhat different longitudinal distance from the lens ; 
but if you get a sharp focus with a large aperture, and insert a smaller 
one, the sharpness will be further increased, though not to the utmost 
extent possible with the smaller stop. It is therefore better to focus with 
the aperture that you intend to employ for taking the picture, unless the 
illumination is too faint for you to see what you are about. Remember, 
also, that reducing the aperture very slightly lengthens the focus. 

2. The point for sharpest focus must depend upon your subject. The 
principal object should be that selected; but if you have important objects 
in nearer or more distant planes, a compromise will possibly be requisite. 
If they differ very widely, a small aperture is the only remedy; but still 
the principal object should be that most sharply focussed. 

3. No objection to marking your lens for the focus of a very distant 
object ; but we perceive no utility in it, as we should never think of 
taking any view without specially focussing —Ep. | 


{> The Publisher, in reply to continual inquires, begs to inform present 0: tend- 
ing Subscribers to this JOURNAL that no difficulty exists to prevent its being 
received on the respective days of publication (viz., the Ist and 15th of each 
month) in any part of Great Britain and Ireland. Itis printedin sufficient time 
to be despatched by the Publisher, Liverpool, or by the London Wholesale 
Agents, so as toreach the most distant Subscribers and Agents on the above days. 
Orders sent direct to the Publisher, accompanied by a remittance (if by post- 
office order, made payable to Henry Greenwood, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool), or 
to the London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. E. Marlborough and Co., 4, Ave 
Maria Lane, E.C., will receive immediate attention. Foreign Subscribers and 
Agents can also be supplied in the same manner by paying the additional 
postage charged by the Post Office. Orders given through Country Booksellers 
are carefully executed by Messrs. Marlborough and Co., as above, or by the 
Publisher, Liverpool. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PRActTICAL INSTRUCTIONS ON CoLoURING PHoToGRAPHS.— Those of our readers —and 
they are legion—who take an interest in Mr. Wall's valuable and interesting articles 
on Colouring Photographs, must bear with another disappointment and delay irs the 
continuation of the series. An unavoidable accident, atthe moment of going to press, 
has prevented the insertion in this number of the continuation of Chapter VIL. It 
shall appear in our next. 

* % *_It is a cause of much regret when we find it impossible to reply to any of our 
correspondents in the number next published after receiving a communication ; but we 
must remind those who delay their inquiries till the last moment, that we publish on the 
1st and 15th, and that an interval of two to three days must necessarily elapse between 
publication and ‘‘ going to press,”? which in our case is somewhat increased by Post. 
officearrangements. Those friends who wish for replies ‘in our next” must, therefore, 
continue to let their letters reach us not later than the first delivery on the mornings of 
the 12th and 28th respectively ; and if any references are necessary, or elaborate replies 
required, at least one day earlier. 

Jupicious.—May be so. ‘Try again. But we doubt if you will fare better. 

Arcuntt Nit.—Johnson and Mathey, Hatton Garden, willsupply you. 

S. F. L.—We have not received any. 

Samson.—We prefer good ‘‘/latted crown”? glass for small plates. 

Aw InrenDING AMATEUR.—C. J. Hughes, Oxford Street; Murray and Heath, Piccadilly. 

J. CRooK.—We have not seen the apparatus you mention. 

T. WHARTON JonES.—Received with thanks, Notice in our next. 

Juxius.—The deyeloper requires a little more acetic acid added to it, or it would not 
turn muddy so soon as you describe. 


INVERNESS.—See Messrs. Petschler and Mann’s paper in our last number. It describes 
the very thing you want : nothing can well be more perfect for a continental trip. 

H. A. P.—We will not be led into the expression of an opinion with only half the case 
before us : we must have both sides of the question to enable us to judge. 

Hewry J.—You will get it at Murray and Heath’s, Piccadilly. We do not know if any 
other manufacturer produces one. 

GREENHORN.—Get rid of it at any price ; you are, however, rightly served, for you 
ought to have known better. 

S. L. D.—We do not believe a word of it, and have no doubt that it is a gross and 
malicious libel. We think better things of English ladies. 

WerAk.—Your collodion is not sufficiently iodised ; add about two grains iodide of 
cadmium to each ounce. 

Puoro-rELIX.—You are an exception to the rule, then, for ill has been the fortune of 
most this year, as regards weather. Frith and Hayward, of Reigate, will undertake 
what you want, we haye no doubt. 

F. P. (South Wales.)—We are not quite sure about the initials. You had better apply 
to Mr. Mudd, of Manchester, or Dr. Norris, of Birmingham, for a supply. Do you never 
read the advertisements in this Journal ? 

Outver N.—Cyanide of potassium to remove the iodide, &c., of silver from direct 
positives, is almost an absolute necessity, as the resulting tones of the lights, after using 
hypo. instead for fixing, are very materially degraded. 

F. W.—A pneumatic holder will remove all your troubles. Shew, also Hughes, in 
ORtord Street, or Murray and Heath, Piccadilly, will supply you, and all are close at 

and to you. 

rime. iein will find that the india-rubber finger stalls (which cost about 3d. each) 
will protect the fingers when printing and toning, if you only use common care not to dip 
them too deeply into the solutions. 

WovLp-be OPERATOR.—We will gladly assist you, if you only give us the means ; but 
when you ask ‘‘ what camera we recommend %” how can we do so without knowing the 
purpose to which you wish to apply it, and the size of the pictures you desire to take ? 

Roser L. HuME.—A good glass bath is the best. We have a hard earthenware one in 
use that has stood well for three years: it was made for a cell for a galvanic battery, 
and cost six shillings. 

R. Gorpon.—Messrs. Forrest and Co., Lime Street, Liverpool, are the most likely people 
to procure what you want. Write direct to Mr. Forrest: he is an enthusiastic photo- 
grapher, and will certainly respond to your communication. 

F. M.—Your sensitising bath is most likely partially exhausted. Add to it about 
twenty grains more nitrate of silver to each ounce, and you will not find your paper 
assume the mottled appearance of which you complain. 

DREADFUL Murr.—It is said that ‘‘a fault admitted is half cured.” Never mind the 
trouble: itis not half so bad as spoilt prints. We prefer Maxwell Lyte’s, but the other 


te collodion poured on and immediately rubbed with a piece of rag will 
vnished film as rapidly as anything that we know. Placing the plates in 
hot water is a good plan, and rubbing with a cork. 

F. B.—The fault lies in the nature of the collodion, which is too contractile, and when 
re-moistened, expands more than the albumen. The best chance for the rest will be to 
place the plates for ten minutes or so on a hot brick, prior to development, to coagulate 
the albumen thoroughly, and make it adhere firmly to the plate. 

CHLORIDE OF SILVER.—Silyer being five shillings per ounce, the chloride should be 
worth about three shillings and sixpence ; but as there would be the labour of reducing 
it to take.into account, we presume that about three shillings per ounce would be a fair 
yaluation. 

M. 0.—A lady, of course. —Place your sitter near the window, but not in front of it, 
and a little shaded by the wall, say about a foot back from the edge of the window. 
Hang a table-cloth over a tall clothes-horse, on the side opposite to the window, to reflect 
some light on the shaded side of your sitter, and do not let it encroach on the “field of 
view’? of your camera. 

ENQUIRING OPERATOR.—If your collodion is not thickened from evaporation of the 
solvents (alcohol and ether), add to it about ten minims of chloroform to each ounce; the 
pyroxyline will be precipitated in the form of drops of transparent jelly, but will redis- 
solve on being shaken, and the collodion, though still thick, will flow very readily. This 
kind is preferable for dry plates. If the thickening be from evaporation the remedy is 
obyious : add ether. 

S. W. L.—l. We never met with the effects this correspondent describes, and can only 
advise the use of Newman’s or Mansion’s colours, or the varnish sold for alabastrine 
pictures, to which they very readily and firmly adhere, too firmly if you are not careful. 
—2. Water-colours are quite unfit for glass positives, and a thick coat of body colour on 
the background is sure to produce the effect described. This was shown in Mr. Wall’s 
“‘instructions.’? 

JouNson Woop.—You must be a very new subscriber, as if you read our last two 
numbers carefully you will find most of your queries answered in reply to other corres- 
pondents. Before development it is only necessary just to wet the whole surface, in 
order to allow the developer to float readily. You have too little acetic acid in your 
developer ; use at least twice the quantity named, No wonder it turns muddy soon, 
your exposure is too long ; try half the time. For preparation of plates, see our last. 

H, Cooxsey.—There is no good method of converting positives into negatives. ‘The two 
most promising are, producing a deposit by bichloride of mercury, and then blackening 
by ammonia (as introduced by Archer) ; and next, the conversion of the silver into an 
iodide, by a weak solution of iodine (a few drops of the tincture added to some water), 
washing, covering with nitrate of silver, expose to light, and then redevelop. Another 
course has been recommended, but we fear with but poor results, namely, whiten with 
the bichloride of mercury, wash, and turn the deposit yellow by iodide of potassium. 

C.F. D.—1. The specimen is not good enough to enable a fair judgment of the lens to 
be arriyed at.—2. The negative is very much under-exposed ; it would have borne at 
least double the time you gave with the materials used. We notice crapy lines in the 
collodion, the slate roof is a mere white patch, and the foliage dabs of black, with white- 
washed paths in the garden—all indicative of under-exposure and ever-development.— 
3. Fothergill’s process is excellent for printing transparencies. The time of exposure to 
gas-light must depend upon distance from the light, density of the negative, and sensi- 
tiveness of plate. It would be impossible for us to guide you with certainty until you 
are more skilled than you yet appear to be—4. We have given all that has been 
published with regard to Mr. Petschler’s process, but you may safely use half albumen 
and half water. 

Bynx. —1. We have already given all that is published respecting Mr. Petschler’s 
method of working the collodio-albumen process, but to any one who is familiar with the 
Fothergill process the details ought not to present any difficulty. The processes are 
precisely the same up to the coating with albumen, the only difference being that in 
Petschler’s the latter contains about two grains of chloride of ammonium to each 
ounce of fiuid, and we have reason to think that equal parts of albumen and water are 
sufticient for the purpose. After coating with albumen the plates are to be drained and 
thoroughly dried by aid of heat. Before exposure they are to be rendered sensitive by 
copious washing with ordinary water, and again dried—this time, of course, in the dark. 
Develop as in Fothergill’s process. 2. We know of no work equal to E lardwich’s Manual ; 
but the best toning formule have all appeared repeatedly in this J ournal. 3. The fault 
lies with your bookseller; if you send a subscription by post-office order to Henry 
GREENWOOD, Publisher, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool, you can have it delivered by post 
on the days of publication, and sending it abroad is merely a question of postage. 
Write to the publisher, —_— 
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Our worthy friend, the editor of the official organ of the Pho- 
tographic Society, has, in the last number of that publication, 
directed attention to the subject of the sale of photographic 
copies of works of art by the authorities of the Department of 
Science and Art at the South Kensington Museum, at the same 
time recording a strong protest against what is regarded as an 
unfair interference with private enterprise in reference to the 
commercial aspect of the question. 

We have no great affection for South Kensington and its 
Department of Science and Art, which we consider to have been 
established and maintained upon the most barefaced of false 
pretences—that of offering facilities for popular instruction in 
Science and Art—while it is located in such a position that the 
majority of the people, for whom it is ostensibly designed, can- 
not approach it without the expenditure of money (and time, 
which is money’s-worth) that they can very ill afford. Moyre- 
over, in making South Kensington the head-quarters for pre- 
serving the Turner and Vernon collections of pictures a direct 
breach of faith is committed with the Nation, which has decided, 
through its representatives in parliament, that its national col- 
lections shall not be carried there. But, who knows? perhaps 
this is merely a temporary arrangement for the convenience of 
photographing each picture. 

When the Photographic Society and its annual collection 
were * taken in” there, we strenuously opposed the proceed- 
ing, and predicted what actually occurred — that the people 
would not go to sce it. They did not; and although the Society 
was charged no rent it was out of pocket, and the affair proved 
a dead failure. 

Haying no love for the “ Department” we are not over- 
inclined to argue in its defence in the smallest degree; but, 
nevertheless, we must “ break a lance” with our worthy friend 
in consequence of a few passages which we find in the article to 
which we have adverted, ¢.g.:— 

“We have examined Mr. Scott's evidence, in which he 
stated that the operations of the Department in Science and 
Art had had the effect of entirely destroying photography in its 
higher branches as a profession.” Again :— 

“ He had been authorised by Mr. Roger Fenton, &c., to say 
that since, &e., Hm had given Up ALL THE HIGHER BRANCHES of 
photography.” 

Poor Fenton! To think that he should come down to be but 
a second-rate photographer! by his own admission, too! We 
must have one more extract, but this time from our friend’s 
article—not from the abstract of evidence; and here it is:— 

“We need not point out to our readers that with such an 
Oppression as that it is impossible for the higher branches of 
photography to thrive; and if this system be permitted the 
knell of photography is sounded.” 

_Itis perfectly evident from the context that the phrase, “ the 
higher branches” of photography, as here used, is intended to 
apply to the mere copying of paintings, et hoc genus omne; and 
this appears in the official organ of the Photographic Society 


in its most official manner! If we are not egregiously mis- 
taken, we apprehend that there are but very few of our 
readers, or of those of the Society’s Journal, who will concur 
in this view of the case. That the copying of works of art 
may be, and undoubtedly is, a very useful application of 
photography, we are ready to admit; but that it has the 
smallest claim to rank as one of the higher branches we 
most strenuously deny. And whatever may be the claim of cer- 
tain professional gentlemen who gain a livelihood by copying 
paintings, &c., photographically, to have their cause against the 
Department of Science and Art advocated, we have not the 
slightest fear that, even if the whole copying practice were 
utterly annihilated, the knell of photography would have been 
sounded, or that the scientific and art portion would suffer in ' 
any material degree. Our good brother editor has allowed his 
kindness of disposition to blind his judgment; and in his enthu- 
silastic attempts to advocate the cause of his injured friends he 
has fallen into the common error of trying to prove too much, 
and has thus got himself into a scrape. Only fancy reproduction 
being classed as one of the higher branches of photography ! 
Printing, then, we presume, belongs to the higher branches of 
authorship. We will conclude by the old saying, “save us 
from our friends !” 

Tur recent experiments of Messrs. Petschler and Mann, 
relative to the preparation of collodio-albumen plates, appear to 
have excited considerable interest amongst our amateur brethren 
of the camera, if we may judge from the numerous remarks 
made in reference thereto by our correspondents. This 
is, of course, no more than we anticipated would be the case, 
from the practical value of the discovery which these gentlemen 
have made and published; and, as everything in connexion 
with it is worthy of consideration, we beg the attention of our 
readers to a communication, which will be found in another 
column, from Dr. Hili Norris, of Birmingham, which bears upon 
the subject. We are, however, scarcely prepared to accept the 
theory advanced, that the impression effected by the agency of 
light is merely (in all cases) an “electrical” one, as there are 
many facts which appear to be totally opposed to a corroboration 
of this view. 

That the action of an alkaline chloride in removing the 
actinic impression is very energetic we readily admit; but we 
perceive no greater discrepancy in the assumption of a removal 
of the latent impression (even though it be the result of decom- 
position), by means of the subsequent decomposition of the 
chloride, than by supposing it to be due to the release from an. 
electrical condition of the film. That an electrical action may,, 
and most probably dees, accompany the actinic impression we: 
see no reason to doubt; on the contrary, there is every reason 
to anticipate its existence. But is not this rather the effect 
than the cause of the action? It is highly probable, also, that 
the electrical force may have much to do with the development 
of the image, and this especially in the daguerreotype plate. We 
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cannot but think, however, that there is more than this in all cases 
where any modification of the Taupendt process is employed, in 
which the albumen plays so very importanta part. Moreover, the 
layer of iodide of silver may be entirely removed from a collodio- 
albumen plate, subsequently to its exposure in the camera, and 
prior to development of the picture, as demonstrated by Mr. 
Young, of Manchester. Surely, the action of the hyposulphite 
of soda, and the subsequent copious washing in water, would be 
sufficient to remove any trace of a purely electrical image. 
We are, therefore, inclined to conclude that a perfectly satis- 
factory solution of the principle involved has yet to be discovered. 

Before concluding our remarks upon this point, we may as 
well record the fact, that plates prepared with collodion and 
albumen—the latter containing a decided excess of ‘citrate of 
soda—are sensitive to the actinic action. Of this there is no 
doubt, as the following facts will demonstrate :—Being about to 
take a short holiday we hastily prepared a dozen dry plates, by 
the Fothergill process, as indicated in a recent number of this 
Journal, employing dilute albumen for the purpose, containing 
two grains of citrate of soda in each ounce of the dilute solu- 
tion. Being several times interrupted during the preparation 
of these plates, we put down two of them to drain, after their 
having been coated with the dilute albumen solution; and, having 
been called away at the time, we accidently placed them to dry 
on returning to them, without having previously washed off the 
superfluous albumen, as ought to have been done. This fact 
we remembered the next morning, when proceeding to store 
away the plates in a tin box; but, not having placed them in 
any regular order in the drying rack, we were unable to discover 
which two had been treated as described. 

As there was no help for the omission, we simply made up 
our mind to find two out of our stock of plates turn out failures; 
but the provoking part of the business was, that we could not 
calculate upon which two they would be. After our return to 
town, we developed the several pictures, and the pair of culprits 
were unmistakeably discovered: an image was rapidly produced 
upon both of them, with sufficient detail to distinguish the 
exact localities of exposure, but as rapidly the whole plate in 
each case became enveloped in a dense fog, which, though 
utterly destroying the negatives for any practical purpose, by 
no means entirely obliterated the impression. As these were 
the only two plates, out of the dozen taken, that behaved in this 
manner, we have no reasonable doubt that they were any others 
than the two which we were aware of having imperfectly pre- 
pared. It is not improbable, therefore, that had we known 
which of them were in this condition before development, we 
might possibly have obtained upon them presentable pictures, by 
very copious washing, so as to remove the excess of citrate, 
prior to pouring on the developing solution, instead of merely 
moistening them, in order to allow the developer to flow without 
interruption; for it is an incontestible fact that the impression 
was there in spite of the excess of the alkaline citrate salt. 


We have experienced both surprise and regret on finding that 
our Manchester friends have spoken of our notice of M. Petsch- 
ler’s recent discovery, connected with the collodio-albumen pro- 
cess, as being unfair, or, what amounts to the same thing, that 
we have not quite fairly put the matter of that gentleman’s 
important discovery before the public. ‘The particulars of the 
charge against us will be found in the “ Report” of the last 
meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, which we 
publish this day, and which are contained in the remarks of Mr. 
Mabley and Mr. Sidebotham. We should have felt really at a 
loss to have conjectured in what manner we could possibly have 
given offence but for Mr. Mabley’s assertion that wehad attempted 
to detract from M. Petschler’s merit by insinuating that his dis- 
covery was only a variation of the Fothergill process. Such anotion 
on his part can only haye arisen from entirely misunderstanding 
our observations. We had not the most remote idea of making 
any insinuation, or of detracting from merit that we were de- 


lighted to acknowledge; and this, we think, will be sufficiently 
manifest to any one who will turn to pages 231 and 248 of the 
current volume, and re-peruse what we have written on the sub- 
ject. In the latter place cited we pointed out the analogy of 
principle involved in the preparation of collodio-albumenised 
plates by the formula of Messrs. Petschler and Mann, as com- 
pared with those by the modification of the Fothergill process, 
which we are in the habit of employing —this analogy being 
revealed by Mr. Petschler’s discovery. We cannot perceive in 
what way this indication detracts from the merit of the discoverer 
of the principle. In our opinion it rather tends to its exaltation. 
At any rate, we can assure our Manchester friends that we hold 
Mr. Petschler’s discovery in quite as high esteem, both as regards 
utility and novelty, as the most enthusiastic amongst them. 
We trust that there is no room for misunderstanding this 
assertion. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART. 


Ir anything had been wanting to convince us that the mere 
copying of paintings, drawings, or engravings by photographic 
agency did not constitute “the highest branch of our art” (an 
error into which, we must admit, there was. but small chance of 
our falling), it would certainly have been supplied in three little 
studies by our indefatigable friend, Rejlander, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, which have recently come to hand. As our friend is an 
artist in the widest acceptation of the term, of course it will 
happen that even in such a “ mechanical” art (according to 
those who fear its power) as that of photography, a bit of true 
feeling or humour, as the case may be, will peep out; and our 
perversity is so incorrigible that we will persist in estimating 
these productions at a higher rate as photographs than the very 
best copies of the finest pictures in existence, and that simply 
because we fancy there is more brain work employed in the 
photographic part of the composition. Be that as it may, the 
three specimens before us have each a thought included in its 
structure which fits it either to ‘‘point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

“ Comine Events Cast ranirn Suapows Brrorg,’—though 
but a trifle in itself, besides exhibiting its touch of humour, is 
very artistically conceived and executed, with which, even 
regarding it merely as a portrait, the individual represented 
could not possibly fail to be perfectly satisfied. A young 
man, reclining in an easy chair, with his meerschaum in 
the left hand, is with the right caressing with complacency 
a very incipient moustache. The gratified expression, the 
general ease of the attitude, the harmonious combination of the 
lines of the accessories, viz., the chair, drapery, &c., combined 
with the admirably graduated and suggestive background and 
delicate half-tints of the shaded portions of the face and figure, 
call forth the emphatic expression of approbation in the spectator. 

“Have a Tune, Miss?”—is enough to throw Mr. Babbage into 
a parosysm of indignation, as it is difficult to avoid being con- 
vinced that one of his inveterate persecutors, an itinerant piano- 
grinder, is not in reality before him, In this, the manipulation 
of the photograph is particularly to be admired as well as the 
composition; for, not only is it brilliant, but it is entirely free 
from spottiness, and, what is very rarely noticeable in a brilliant 
picture, is destitute of any absolutely white parts,—being round, 
soft, and delicate throughout. 

But, if these two elicit admiration, what shall we say of ‘Tur 
DisorpLe?”—Indeed, there is very little to be said about it; but 
we think the more. As a piece of fine statuary, it appeals 
direct to the imagination, insinuating an idea, that is, never- 
theless, almost inexpressible in words. As we gaze, we do not 
heed whether it is a drawing, or sculpture, or a photograph, or 
what not, that we are looking at, and are intent only on com- 
prehending all the meaning involved in the composition. 

We had almost forgotten to intimate, that it is simply the 
classical-looking figure of a youth, in an attitude of wrapt atten- 
tion, that forms the subject. Is it not St. John, the beloved 
disciple? 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS. 
By T. F, Harpwron. 
No. 12, 


In the July number of the Photographic Society’s Journal ap- 
peared a letter from Mr, Maxwell Lyte, offering a formula to the 
collodion committee. Although it is our intention to differ from 
Mr. Lyte on this particular occasion, we do so in the best 
possible spirit; for we have often availed ourselves of information 
derived from his researches, and have admired his perseverance 
in continuing the pursuit of photography long after its novelty 
has ceased. 

The proposal to employ paper manufactured from linen as a 
material for pyroxyline will doubtless meet with support from 
many, since there is an ease and comfort in working with linen, 
which prepossesses strongly in its favour, and the collodion has 
many very desirable properties, such as fluidity, adhesiveness, 
and a capability of remaining for a long time in a moist state. It 
was not, therefore, without reasons which appeared very cogent, 
that in offering a formula for a normal collodion we were induced 
to discard the fibre of linen, and to employ that of cotton in pre- 
ference. Stability, previous to iodising, is a point of the first im- 
portance in a commercial collodion, liable at any time to be sent 
to the colonies or other distant parts; and, according to our expe- 
rience, the most stable plain collodion cannot be made out of linen. 

Let us examine the above statement, that linen is not suitable for 
making the most stable collodion! What are the grounds for such 
an assertion? First, we say that experience proves as much: the 
collodion decomposes more rapidly, both before and after iodising, 
than collodion from cotton. “But,” Mr. Lyte will reply, “perhaps 
you did not properly adjust the temperature, or the proportions of 
the two acids, or the amount of water, all of which must be dif- 
ferent when linen is used instead of cotton.” We say, however, 
that even after allowing for the peculiarity of the fibre with which 
we had to deal, and humouring it, so to speak, in every possible 
way, we could not succeed in preparing the most stable descrip- 
tion of collodion out of linen, Placing Mr. Lyte once more on his 
defence, we can imagine him to continue it as follows :—* Stability 
is not by any means lost sight of in the proposed formula. You 
will see that a portion of bromide is introduced, which adds to the 
keeping qualities, and the unstable iodide of ammonium is super- 
seded by the iodide of sodium.” We allow all this to be good, and 
in the right direction; but so much having been done, why not do 
more, and employ the most stable form of collodion, as well as the 
most stable iodiser? This is the point upon which we join issue 
with Mr. Lyte; and although he avoids all mention of the subject 
in his letter, we see that, for some reason or other not explained, 
heisindisposed to adopt the views which we lately brought forward 
on the subject of pyroxyline. Many still think that too much has 
been said about photographic pyroxyline; but we entirely differ 
from them, and believe, as we have often before affirmed, that it 
is the very keystone of the collodion process. 

It may be asked, what can be given as a sufficient reason why the 
bleached fibre of flax should produce a pyroxyline of less stability 
than that derived from cotton? We reply, that although chemistry 
has not at present clearly defined the two forms of cellulose above 
alluded to, we are convinced that there are important differences 
between them. Whether it be in consequence of the bleaching 
processes through which the flax passes, we know not, but 
our experiments have always shown that linen is more readily 
affected both by acids and alkalies than cotton or calico. You may 
select linen and calico of precisely the same fineness of quality, and 
yet the former will dissolve in a nitrosulphuric acid mixture, in which 
the latter will not dissolve. The linen also appears more prone to 
pass into the state of sugar, and from thence to nitro-glucose, than 
the cotton fibre. When, therefore, we examine nitro-glucose and 
prove it to be an unstable substance, producing great intensity of 
collodion, we are not surprised to find that the collodion from linen 
partakes more or less of the same character. 

But supposing we allow, for argument sake, that linen is a desir- 
able substance to employ, would it not be hetter to use it as linen 
than to purchase a paper made out of linen rags. We have no 
Security whatever that the minnfacturer will use any one descrip- 
tion of rags for his paper: they will be new or old, as he finds most 
Convenient; and it has been shown that both cotton and linen un- 
dergo a chan se by continual use, which is detected on making the 
fibre into pyroxyline. Mr. Heisch has lately stated that Swedish 
paper may be depended upon, but we are quite sure that the con- 
trary is the case. In speaking of the purity of Swedish paper, 
chemists probably refer to its use in the laboratory, and to its 
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freedom from ash after burning. The photographer, however, cares 
nothing for the inorganic salts which produce the ash, because they 
are dissolved out by the nitro-sulphuric acid. It is of far more impor- 
tance to him that the paper should always be made from the same 
description of cellulose, and this is not the case with the Swedish 
paper. At one time, when we were in the habit of preparing collodion 
largely from Swedish paper, we received a supply which proved 
to be entirely different from that which preceded it, although the 
characteristic water-mark was upon it. The old sample had pro- 
duced pyroxyline which gave a fluid collodion with seven grains 
in the ounce of solvents, but this one admitted only of the solution 
of five grains, and even then the collodion proved rather ropy and 
non-adhesive. Without any doubt the objectionable sample (of 
which the importer had a stock of forty reams) contained cotton in 
its composition, and no chemist, however eminent, shall persuade 
us to the contrary. Nevertheless we admit that Swedish paper 
is more to be depended on than other paper in the market, 
and that in the majority of cases it will be found to produce the 
limpid quality of collodion. 

With reference to the use of iodide of sodium as an iodiser, in 
place of iodide of potassium, we see but one objection to it, viz., 
the difficulty of obtaining iodide of sodium commercially in a pure 
state. Some time since we ordered half-a-pound of this iodide from 
a firm who have a reputation for pure chemicals, but it did not 
prove equal to the best iodide of potassium in sensitiveness. The 
difference was not great, and in bromo-iodised collodion almost in- 
appreciable; but it became very evident when the collodion was 
iodised simply, without any admixture of bromide. The prepara- 
tion of iodide of potassium is now brought to such perfection, in 
consequence of the great demand for it, that’ it would be diffi- 
cult to supersede it by any other iodide, unless a marked advantage 
could beshown. The iodide of cadmium has, it is true, been success- 
fully introduced into commerce, but then it must be allowed that 
the advantages which this iodide offers are very remarkable. No 
possible reason can be adduced why iodide of sodium should not be 
made of equal purity with iodide of potassium, if the operative 
chemists would take the matter up; but how are they to be per- 
suaded to do so? Inno other way than by an extensive and con- 
tinual demand for iodide of sodium on the part of the consumer, 
and to ensure this demand it will be necessary to convince him 
of its superiority. Compared with iodide of potassium iodide of 
sodium is more soluble in strong alcohol, and hence less liable to 
crystallise in the collodion, whilst nitrate of soda, the product of 
its action on the bath, is far more soluble in water than nitrate 
of potash. _ 

Tn summing up what we have to say of Mr. Lyte’s formula, 
we should consider it as likely to satisfy the wants of the amateur 
who prepares his own collodion, iu small quantities, as he requires. 
But as regards the commercial manufacturer who supplies a simply 
iodised collodion free from bromide, we advise him to use cotton, 
and not paper, for his pyroxyline; otherwise he will probably have 
to undergo an uncomfortable experience in the form of letters from 
dissatisfied purchasers, who, having laid in a stock of the plain 
collodion, find at the expiration of some months that it has greatly 
deteriorated in quality, 


OBSERVATIONS ON ALBUMENISED PAPER AND 
ALKALINE GOLD TONING. 
By C. Jannz Hucues. 


No, I. 


As the verdict of the photographic world may fairly be considered 
to be given in favour of albumenised paper as the best known material 
for printing upon, any investigation tending to improve its produc- 
tion may be considered of value, particularly as for some time past 
very many complaints have been made of its quality. The odium 
photographicum, deservedly attached to the old acid hypo. bath, 
seems likely to be transferred to this unfortunate material, for 
certainly so great an outcry has never been raised against it as at 
the present time. This is so eminently the case, that many practical 
photographers declare that at no former period was so much bad 
albumenised paper extant as during the present season. To this 
opinion I cannot subscribe. Whilst freely admitting that much, 
very much, of the paper in the market appears to be produced only 
to sell, and certainly merits all the condemnation 1b has received, 
yet there are other causes in operation this season to which may be 
attributed many of the printing vexations, besides the ignorance 
and carelessness of the preparers of albumenised paper. Foremost 
among these causes stands the altered method of toning that is 
getting into general use. I believe the great bulk of photo- 
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graphers are now convinced that toning and fixing by one opera- 
tion in a gold and hypo. bath is as unsafe in practice as it is inde- 
fensible in theory. With this conviction some modification of the 
alkaline gold toning (I wish we had a better term) has been 
adopted, and speedily new difficulties have arisen, and which have 
hastily been attributed to faults in the albumenised paper. It 
is certain that many papers that work very satisfactorily with the 
old gold and hypo. bath give no end of trouble with the alkaline 
gold. The latter method, despite its great merits, certainly 
requires peculiar kinds of paper and more careful albumenising to 
ensure the highest order of prints. When it is remembered that 
the chemical reactions are different in the two toning processes, it 
cannot be surprising that. the results should vary; and if these 
results, though much better in some respects, be more difficult in 
others, it is a duty to investigate these difficulties withja view to 
their removal. 

In the foregoing remarks I have assumed that the main com- 
plaints have arisen from the troubles experienced in reducing to 
practice the superior method of toning, by using paper not adapted 
for the process. That there are other causes of complaint I have 
no doubt, and will allude to them in the course of these articles; 
and if I should be so fortunate as to elicit during the course of the 
discussion the experience of some other practical photographers 
who have paid attention to this subject, great good must result. 
The subject is one much needing investigation, and is at the 
present moment thrust upon us by the daily complaints we hear. 

The term “bad albumenised paper” is so vague, and the causes 
of badness so various, it is difficult to know what is meant by 
it. It is much easier to know what constitutes good albumenised 
paper. Though there never was or will be any paper that will 
please everybody, yet certain qualities are universally acknow- 
ledged as being essential to well prepared albumenised paper. 
The paper itself must be free from holes and metal spots, and 
sufficiently strong to bear handling freely during washing. The 
surface must have a uniform glaze, without any marks of air- 
bubbles, irregular streaks, patches, or drainings in the layer of 
albumen. It must not have finger marks on it, or be creased. It 
must be albumenised on its right side, for all papers have a right 
and wrong side. ‘The gloss must be perfect up to the edge and in 
the corners. During the process of hot-pressing, and afterwards 
when lying in the ream, no foreign substance must be allowed to 
get between the sheets, such as pins, bits of string, scraps of 
newspaper, &c. I have seen the impression of a pin sent through 
twenty sheets, and annoyingly present in the finished pictures. 

Good albumenised paper, after it has been sensitised, should 

retain its whiteness in hot weather for twelve hours, and in cold 
weather for twenty-four hours or more, without discolouring. It 
should tone uniformly without showing any patches or streaky 
lines, that obstinately refuse to change colour. It shouldnot have 
the appearance, after toning, of being freckled all over with little 
red spots; neither should it have a mealy, granular, grey look, 
especially in the deep shadows. 
Tf the toning is properly conducted—and of this more hereafter— 
the paper should change to a rich colour in from two to five 
minutes in the alkaline gold, and from five minutes to a quarter of 
an hour ina gold and hypo. bath. When toned, fixed, washed, 
and dried, the whites should be really white, and have no yellow 
tinge; and the paper should retain sufficient of its sizing to prevent 
the adhesive material from penetrating to the face when the 
picture is mounted. Any paper possessing the above qualities 
may certainly be considered “good albumenised paper,” and in the 
proportion that it varies from the above high standard it may so 
far be designated bad. 

Tn order to properly examine these conditions of excellence, the 
subject must be divided into three parts, namely :—The Plain 
Paper—the Operation of Albumenising—and the Toning Process. 

The plain paper.—When it is considered that the picture on an 
albumenised print is very superficial and mainly in the albumen, it 
might reasonably be supposed that the paper played a very 
unimportant part, serving little else than as a convenient sub- 
stratum for supporting the albumen, just as the glass plate does 
the collodion film. However feasible this view may appear it 
certainly is not correct, for the nature of the paper is of the greatest 
consequence: the film of albumen serves to give an artificial hard- 
ness, and otherwise modifies the result, but the main character of 
the finished picture depends on the paper itself’ Thus, if a paper 
is rough and coarse, the albumen will not conceal that roughness, 
but it will show itself through the glaze, no matter how highly it 
may be albumenised and hot-pressed. Some papers have a tendency 
to give red, others blueish or-black-toned prints ; and the layer of 


that he knows is not suited to the wants of his customers. 


albumen, as well as the chloride it contains, will at best only 
modify, but never remove, the original tendencies of the paper. I 
do not say that a paper is bad because it has a rough surface: for 
certain subjects it is a great merit. 
for this sort of paper; but if one has a rough-surfaced paper it 
must not be expected that albumenising will make it a smooth- 
faced one, or that the roughness is indicative of any fault in 
the albumenising operation. 
smoothness of surface, but also the raw material of which the paper 
is composed, the sizing, the bleaching agent, the thickness or thin- 
ness of the sheet, and even the molecular arrangement of the fibres, 
affect the nature of the photographic print. b 
modifying influences are well known to persons in the habit of 
preparing paper, yet the bulk 
purchase paper ready to their hands are not aware of the extent 
to which their pictures are affected by these agencies. They think 
that albumenised paper is simply albumenised paper all the world 
over, and that the terms positive and negative, French and German, 
Rive and Saxe, are mere refinements about which they need not 
bother their heads; all they want is a highly-glazed paper, upon 
which they can print and tone without any trouble, and if they 
do not get this the fault lies with the person who undertakes to 
albumenise the paper. 
show that the resources of the albumeniser are limited. 
public must meet him half-way, and select those papers they find 
best adapted to the toning 
not take any paper indiscriminately. The interests of the albu- 
meniser and the photographer are the same; and it is not to be 
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and general complaints are not enough: the faults must be clearly 
defined, and without doubt they can be amended. Asa rule, it is 
certain that photographers cannot prepare their own paper, neither 
can albumenisers try their papers upon the same wholesale scale 
that their customers do; therefore, unless there is a harmony 
between them, the paper will not be produced to suit the new 
order of things, and photographers will either be continually 
making complaints, or fall back on the old hypo. baths as the 
readiest means of extricating themselves from their troubles. Far 
be it from me to say one word against legitimate complaints, or to 
ift my pen in justification of streaks, dirt, air-bubbles, creases, or 
similar faults. ‘These are obviously the result of carelessness or 
ignorance: yet photographers should be impressed with the fact 
that all papers have their distinctive peculiarities, which can never 
be avoided; that some are better suited for one process than 
another; and that a given sample, if free from the above defects, is 
not necessarily a “bad albumenised paper” because Mr. A. B. 
cannot get prints to his taste with it. It will be my endeavour to 
point out some of these peculiarities, and, where faults are acknow- 
ledged, to suggest remedies. 4 
Nearly all makers have two varieties of paper, thick and thin. 
In calotype days these had names given them, which they have 
retained ever since. These photographic pioneers—for they may 
be spoken of almost asa race that has died out—found that the 
hin paper was finer in its texture and better adapted for nega- 
tives, hence they called it Negative paper ; whilst upon the thicker 
kind the best prints were produced, so that was called Positive. 
The names are retained to this day, though both are now used for 
printing upon. Negative paperisnot only thinner, but generally finer 
in its substance. It seems to have a closer grained surface, and is 
well adapted for prints where great sharpness and detail is required. 
This paper has therefore been in great use for stereoscopic work. 
But it requires careful handling in the washing, for it is very 
tender, or it will break with its own weight when in the water. 
The thicker kind, or positive, though the surface is not so fine, has 
other counterbalancing advantages: it gives more vigorous prints, 
and is altogether better adapted for larger subjects, not only by 
the greater boldness of image, but by bearing a rougher handling 
in the water. With English, French, and German paper these 
peculiarities of the negative and positive kinds will hold good. It 
will be obvious, from the above remarks, that each of the two 
papers has its special advantages and disadvantages, and it is for 
the photographer to select according to his requirements. 

The papers generally used are English, French, and German. 
Hach has its own character. Belgian papers are also in use, but 
the makers imitate either the French or German ; and in proportion 
as they approach either, so are they generally classified. English 
papers are not now much in general use. During the pre-Collodion 
period, however, they were in great repute. Old calotypists used 


to gloat over their reams of Turner and Wiratman ; for, like some 
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other good things, the paper was held to be better the older it 
was. Musty old-fashioned stationers’ shops in back streets, out-of 
the-way neighbourhoods, and distant villages used to be explored, 
and the dustiest and darkest corners hunted out to discover some 
forgotten ream from the famous Chafford Mills. Continental calo- 
typists (there were no photographers in those days) took their stand 
on “ Papier Anglais ;” but all this has passed away, and with it the 
reputation of English paper. With Collodion came in Rive, and 
Canson, and Saxe. The English paper was not found adapted for 
the new era :—it would not tone; would give red foxy pictures; was 
eoarse on the face; was sized with gelatine; was of awkward size; 
and would not cut up profitably. Thus, with some show of reason, 
English paper got elbowed out; but we cannot doubt, when the 
paper duty is removed, the same improvements will occur that 
took place in the glass trade, and that many patriotic paper 
makers will volunteer, in self-“‘ defence, not defiance,” to stop the 
invasion of the French—paper. 

The fact is certain that the bulk of the paper we photographi- 
cally consume is imported. The reason why we are so dependent 
will, in some degree, be made apparent in the next article, when 
we discuss in detail the peculiarities of English, French, and 
German paper. 

pil Seg eee fer UA, 
ON FIXING POSITIVE PROOFS: 
By MM. Davanne and Grrarp. 


We have shown by our preceding studies that, among the various 
fixing agents which may be employed in photography, the best is 
hyposulphite of soda. We cannot, however, assert that it is 
absolutely good; for in our last essay we enumerated various 
causes which may bring about its decomposition, and consequently 
destroy the proofs. 

These causes of decomposition are : — 

1. The action of light, solar or diffused. 

2, The presence of nitric acid in the printed proof. 

8. The total saturation of the hyposulphite of soda by the salts 
of silver. 

4, The local or accidental saturation resulting from interposed 
bubbles of air, from the proofs sticking together, from being 
partially immersed, and from the solution of hypo. being too weak. 

5. The presence of free sulphur or thionic compounds, caused by 
anterior decomposition. 

6. The voluntary or accidental addition of any acid. 

Therefore, in practice, we must protect ourselves as much as 
possible from these causes of alteration; and we shall now examine 
the rational conditions of good fixing from the moment of taking 
the print out of the printing-frame, and of observing that, hitherto, 
we have only considered the subject of toning. 

I. Modifications to which the proof must be submitted before fixing.— 
Our first care must be to remove the black solarised margins from 
the proofs, or, what is better, avoid them by covering up the 
margins of the sensitised paper in the printing-frame with a border 
of black or yellow paper to admit the negative. We thus prevent 
the solarised margins from acting upon the successive baths waste- 
fully, especially on the toning-bath, which they influence more 
than all the rest of the proof. 

The positive proof, on removal from the printing-frame, contains, 
on the one hand, chloride of silver, metallic silver, and a combina- 
tion of silver with organic matter: these three compounds are 


insoluble, and have no direct action upon the hyposulphite of soda. } 


On the other hand, it contains nitrate of silver and free nitric acid, 
the action of which on the hypo. is immediate : it is easy to remove 
these two latter bodies, or render them inoffensive. It is sufficient 
to wash the proofs first in plain water, and then in a bath 
composed of 


Bicarbonate of soda ..........00+ 1 part. 
Chloride of sodium .... 5 parts. 
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nitric acid into nitrate of soda. We may employ simply a solution 
of bicarbonate of soda in water; then the nitrate of silver will be 
transformed into the insoluble carbonate, and the nitric acid be 
neutralised as before, but especially if the preliminary washing be 
omitted. In that case we must increase the dose of the alkaline 
bicarbonate, which may act upon the sizing of the paper; therefore 
we prefer to employ it weak, with an excess of chloride of sodium.* 

* We have satisfied ourselves, by direct experiment, that if nitrate of silver be added 
to @ mixture of chloride of sodium and bicarbonate of soda, the precipitate formed 


consists almost caclusively of chloride; and of a mintmaun proportion of carbonate of 
silver i 7 


more rapidly. 

IL. Concentration of the bath of hyposulphite of soda.—We know 
theoretically that the solution of hyposulphite of soda must be 
concentrated: it is necessary that it should act rapidly, and that 
the hyposulphite of silver be dissolved immediately it is formed in 
the substance of the paper. Our experiments were made upon 
solutions of 5, 10,15, and 20 per cent. : this last strength appeared 
to give the best results, and we stopped at it, although there was 
nothing absolute in it; it is a medium strength, and may be 
diminished or augmented without any inconvenience. This solu- 
tion is filtered into a dish large enough for the proof to float in it 
freely without touching the edges.. The quantity of solution must 
be proportionate to the number of proofs: in any case they must 
float freely. 

The fixing should be carried on ina room lighted by yellow 
glass windows, so that a very feeble diffused light falls upon the 
dish. The proof, on its removal from the solution of bicarbonate 
of soda, must be immediately immersed in the hypo.-bath, carefully 
avoiding the formation of air-bubbles, adherence to the sides of the 
dish, and every cause that will prevent the liquid from coming in 
contact with both sides of the proof. 

We may put several proofs at a time into the fixing-bath, but it 
is preferable to put in as few as possible, to avoid local saturation 
of the hyposulphite of soda, and the colour of the proofs will be 
fresher. It will be better to put only two back to back; that will 
not prevent quick working, as each sheet remains but a short time 
in the bath. 

Ill. Time of fixing, and its influence.—In every experiment we 
have made, we have found that, after an immersion of ten minutes 
in the solution of hyposulphite of soda, the proofs obtained in the 
ordinary way, even without previous washing in pure water, were 
completely fixed; it is, therefore, only in exceptional cases, as in 
employing excessively thick paper, of concentrated baths of soluble 
chloride, or of nitrate of silver, that we must consider how long it 
will be advisable to prolong the fixing, which, as observed by M. 
Le Gray, should be as brief as possible. Too prolonged a stay in 
the bath of hyposulphite of soda will have a twofold injurious 
effect on the proof: first, in destroying its vigour, by partially 
removing the half-tones ; and, if it must be toned after fixing, will 
render this toning if not impossible at least very difficult, and not 
so good. Ifthe impression be too vigorous it must not then be 
weakened by a prolonged immersion in the hyposulphite of soda, 
but some other means must be employed* after the fixing. 

(To be continued.) 
oe eet 
ON THE ACTION OF THE ACHTO-NITRATE BATH IN 
THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS. 


By Joun Parry. 
(Read at a Meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, September 5, 1860.] 


Somz time ago, on preparing a few plates for printing transparen- 
cies by the collodio-albumen process, I accidentally removed part 
of the collodion film in the washing, after having sensitised in the 
ordinary thirty-grain silver bath. As the damage was but slight 
I completed the preparation of the plate in the usual way, and 
exposed it; but on developing I was much surprised to find I had 
little or no impression on the part from which the collodion had 
been removed, although the other portion of the plate developed 
in the usual manner. 

I named this fact to several of my friends at the time, but paid 
no further attention to it then. Since, I resolved to make a few 
trials on this subject; for it would appear from the above that the 
only use of the aceto-nitrate bath is to coagulate the albumen, and 
if so, what is the maximum strength required for that purpose? 
The bath I had in use at that time was about fifty grains to the 
ounce of water ; I therefore took half an ounce of it and added four 
and a-half ounces of water, making it about five and a-half grains 
to the ounce. I dipped one of the usual albumenised plates half 
way into the fifty-grain bath, allowed it to remain the usual time, 
removed and washed that part only —first in a ‘dish, and after- 


* The very weak solution of iodised cyanide of potassium, proposed by M. Humbert de 
Motard, yields excellent results. We can employ, also, a weal: solution of cyanide of 
potassium, of hypochloride of Lime, or a concentrated solution of chloride of scdium. 
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wards under a tap, allowing it to drain a few minutes. I now 
dipped the other end of the plate into the five and a-half grain 
bath, washed as before, and allowed the plate to dry. Next 
morning I placed this plate in the pressure frame, under a good 
even negative, previously marking the end which had been dipped 
in the five and a-half-grain aceto-nitrate bath. In developing I 
was not a little surprised to find the end I had marked came out 
See continued to do so, far outstripping the other in develop- 
ment. 

I began to think I must have made some mistake, and resolved 
to try it over again. I now prepared an entire new aceto-nitrate 
bath, six grains to the ounce of water, and proceeded as in the 
first instance, marking the plate previous to dipping in the two 
baths. The result was precisely as before. Since then I have 
tried it in a great number of ways, but always with the same 
result. In my hands the weak bath has a greater tendency to 
blister, and the picture is on the surface, and not in the body of 
the film. This is remarkable, as the first experiment proves the 
picture to be at least on the collodion side of the film, if not in the 
body of the collodion alone. 

_ Inoticed, also, in two of my experimental plates, that at the 
junction of the two solutions the plate was quite insensitive to 
light, as may be seen on No. 2 and 3 [plates here produced]. But 
I did not succeed in repeating that on trial. It would thus appear 
that a much weaker bath will answer the purpose better than the 
one generally used. What may be the best strength I have not 
yet satistied myself with by experiment; but have now reduced 
the one [ have in use to twenty grains the ounce, and think I 
may reduce it still more. 
patel Se Sore 2 
ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
REGARDING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. 
Report of the Committee, consisting of Messrs. Masxenyne, Havow, 
Harpwicu, and Luzwetyn. 
(Continued from page 254.) 
Tag usual sensitive surface contains, if it does not consist in, 
iodide of silver with an excess of nitrate. But there are processes 
in which the plate is studiously washed with water to remove the 
nitrate, whereby, though it is impaired in sensitiveness, it retains 
enough of that quality for the production of excellent results. 
Though this retention of a susceptibility to the invisible im- 
pression has been attributed to mechanical causes, such as the 
state of division of the iodide, the porosity of the film, &., the 
following facts seem to favour a chemical explanation:—Pure 
pyroxyline united with pure iodide and nitrate of silver, from 
which the nitrate of silver has subsequently been removed, and 
the film dried, is not susceptible of quick development after ex- 
posure in the camera; a mere trace of albumen introduced before 
the removal of the soluble silver salt, however, prevents its 
entirely losing this susceptibility. Gelatine, certain forms of 
sugar, resins, and various other bodies widely differing from one 
another in point of chemical character, possess a similar property, 
though the precise regulation of the processes employing them can 
hardly be said to be as yet mastered by the photographist. The 
products of decomposition contained in “ old collodions,” and some 
of the fresh preparations of pyroxyline, in which secondary pro- 
ducts are not studiously prevented from being formed, would seem 
to share this power with the classes of bodies referred to. 
_ Buta question of the utmost interest to the scientific inquirer is 
involved in the chemistry of the iodide of silver: first, in respect 
to its power of forming combinations with the nitrate of silver; 
and, secondly, as regards the probability of these combinations 
forming photographic compounds with the albumenous and other 
bodies alluded to. 

That the excess of nitrate of silver which is necessary in the /irst 
preparation of all the sensitive films does not act the same part as 
that excess does in the case of the chloride in direct processes, 
will be evident at once, inasmuch as the iodide of silver does not 
undergo reduction in the manner that the chloride does. In 
searching, therefore, for an explanation of the necessity of free 
nitrate, the mind naturally dwells on the compounds shown by 
Schnauss * and A. Kremer to be formed by the action of strong 
solution of nitrate of silver on the iodide. Although the produc- 
tion of these bodies in any quantity and in a state of chemical 
purity needs conditions not present on the photographic film, yet 
there seems little doubt that, as iodide of silver is dissolved by the 
nitrate, traces of these remarkable compounds can readily exist in 


* Archiv der Pharm. xcii. 260, + Journ. fiir Prakt. Chem. Isxi, 54, 


the films containing these two ingredients. If so, the highly pho- 
tographic character of the compound containing 2:8 per cent. of 
iodide of silver described by Kremer, and the fact of these bodies 
being decomposed with the separation of iodide of silver by the 
action of water, are facts of high interest to the photographic 
chemist, and seem to throw considerable light on the hitherto 
obscure processes in which iodide of silver is employed. These 
two facts, indeed, may be held to explain, very nearly, the charac- 
ter of the ordinary collodion process, but they do not explain the 
“preservative” processes in which the sensitiveness of the film is, 
within certain limits, retained by the introduction of albumen, 
gelatine, resin, sugars, or other organic substances, to the numbers 
of which experience is continually adding. 

For the explanation of the action of these substances we must 
recur to the facts already cited in the case of gelatine when used 
as a size in the direct processes. Thus, too, a plate coated in the 
ordinary manner with albumen containing iodide of potassium dis- 
solved, will be found, on. being raised from out of the silver bath, 
not to be opaque, and coated with a dense deposit of iodide of 
silver, but to appear highly translucent and opalescent in its cha- 
racter, and that even though the iodide be introduced with a 
liberal hand. In fact, the albumen is present not merely as a 
mechanical vehicle for the sensitive materials, but can be proved 
to have combined with those materials, and to play no insignificant 
part in their photochemical transformation. That this is so may 
be at once shown by adding some albumen to a quantity of the 
ordinary “silver bath,”—say the white of one egg, diluted with 14 
ounce of water, added to 40 ounces of bath. The iodide of silver 
with which the bath was previously saturated will be found in it 
no more: it is now to be looked for in the gelatinous precipitate 
which the albumen has formed. The precipitate is in fact a chemi- 
cal compound of albumen with nitrate of silver holding in com- 
bination the iodide. This is, as might be supposed from what has 
been said of the albuminate alone, a highly photographic com- 
pound. We have stated that a similar compound is formed by 
gelatino-nitrate of silver and iodide of silver. Citrate of silver, 
glycyrhizine, and many other bodies share with these substances, 
and the first two possess even in a far higher degree than they 
the property of carrying down in a combination—or, so to say, in 
solid solution —the iodide of silver, and forming with it highly 
photographic products. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXPERIMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS ON BINOCULAR 
VISION. 
By Prorzssor Witt1am B. Rogurs. 


[Read before Section A, at the Oxford Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science.] 
TuE following experiments, intended to test the theory of the suc- 
cessive combination of corresponding points in stereoscopic vision, 
are I believe in part new, and are in part modified repetitions of 
experiments already described by Professor Wheatstone and 
Professor Dove. 

1. Let two slightly inclined luminous lines, formed by narrow 
slits in a strip of black card board, be combined into a perspective 
line, either with or without a stereoscope. Looking at this for a 
few seconds, so as to induce the reverse ocular spectrum, and then 
directing the eyes towards the opposite wall of the apartment, a 
single spectrum will be observed having the attitude and relief 
of the original binocular resultant. 

As a strong illumination of the lines is necessary to bring out 
the full effect, the card board should be held between the eyes and 
some brilliantly white surface, as the globe of a solar lamp or a 
strongly illuminated cloud, care being taken to prevent the 
entrance of extraneous light. 

2. Using the same arrangement, let the luminous lines be re- 
garded tn succession, each by the corresponding eye, the other eye 
being shaded so that no direct binocular combination can be 
formed. On Jooking towards the wall it will be seen that the two 
subjective images unite to form a single spectral line, having the same 
relief as if the lines had been directly combined by simultaneous vision, 
either with or without a stereoscope. 

While the perspective image continues distinctly visible, let 
either eye be closed, the other being still directed towards the 
wall. The image will intantly lose its relief, and take its position 
on the plane of the wall as an inclined line, corresponding to the 
subjective image in the eye that has remained open. When the 
subjective impressions have been sufficiently strong, it is easy to 
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alternate these effects, by projecting first the picture proper to the 
right eye, then that of the left, on the plane of the wall, with their 
respective contrary inclinations, and then looking with both eyes 
we see the resultant image start forth in its perspective attitude. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, to obtain these effects satis- 
factorily, the lines should be very strongly illuminated, and the 
observer should have some practice in experiments on subjective 
vision. Under these conditions I have found the results to be per- 
feetly certain and uniform. 

In these experiments, according. to the theory of Sir David 
Brewster, the resultant spectrum, instead of being a single line in 
a perspective position, ought to present the form of two lines in- 
clined or crossing, situated in the plane of the wall without projec- 
tion or relief. The conditions of the experiments are such as to 
exclude all opportunity of @ shifting of the image on the retina, and 
such shifting is obviously essential to the successive combination 
of pairs of points required by the theory in the production of per- 
spective effect. 

In reference to the first experiment, it might perhaps be main- 
tained that, as the perspectiveness of the original resultant on 
which the eyes were conveyed formed part of the direct perception 
in first combining the lines, it would be likely through association 
to be included also in the spectral or subjective perception. But 
this consideration, which at best appears to me of little weight, is 
entirely inapplicable to the conditions of the second experiment. 
For here the eyes are in the first place impressed 7m succession with 
their respective images, and are not allowed to see the resultant; 
and yet, when they are together directed to the wall, the perception 
of the single perspective resultant is at once originated. 

3. Without resorting to these troublesome efforts of subjective 
vision, the following experiment furnishes, as I think, conclusive 
proof that pictures successively impressed on the respective eyes 
are sufficient for the stereoscopic effect. 

Let an opaque screen be made to vibrate or revolve somewhat 
rapidly between the eyes and the twin pictures of a stereoscopic 
drawing, so as alternately to expose and cover each, while it com- 
pletely excludes the simultaneous vision of any parts of the two. 


The stereoscopic relief will be as apparent in these conditions as when 


the moving screen is withdrawn. Here, at each moment, the actual 
impression in the one eye and the retained impression in the other 
form the elements of the perspective resultant perceived. 

It seems clearly inferrable from these experiments that the per- 
ception of the resultant in its proper relief does not require that 
each pair of corresponding points should be combined by directing 
the optic axes to them pair by pair in succession, as has been 
maintained. Nor is it necessary for the singleness of the resultant 
perception that the images of corresponding points of the objects 
should fall on what are called corresponding points of the retine. 
The condition of single vision in such cases seems to be simply this, 
that the pictures in the two eyes shall be such and so placed as to be 
identical with the pictures which the real object would form, if placed at 
a given distance, and in a given attitude before the eyes. 

4. [have of late years frequently repeated Dove’s experiments 
with instantaneous illumination, leading, as is well known, to simi- 
lar conclusions. In these I have found it most convenient to use 
the momentary bright flash of the Leyden bottle, connected with 
the Ruhmkorff coil according to Grove’s plan. With a powerful 
coil of Ritchie’s construction, and a brass disc 8 inches in diameter, 
having the usual concentric striation, I am able, even with a 
single ffash, to see the luminous line in perspective, and by a quick 
Succession of flashes I can have it as steadily before me as if 
illuminated by the sun. 

A twin-drawing, of a simple geometrical solid, placed in the 
stereoscope, and illuminated by the same means, appears single 
and in just relief in all cases where the flashes recur at short in- 
tervals, and very frequently presents the same appearance eyen 
with a single momentary light. 

To be assured that the effect was not due to the recollection of a 
previous stereoscopic impression, I have caused slides to be intro- 
duced of which the form could not be thus anticipated, and still 
have had no difficulty in describing the perspective resultant as 
exhibited by the instantaneous illumination. 


5. ON THE INABILITY OF THE EYES TO DETERMINE WHICH RETINA 
IS IMPRESSED. 

Let a small disc of white paper be fastened on a slip of black 
pasteboard, of the size of a stereoscopic slide, and let this be-so 
placed in the instrument as to bring the dise centrally in front of 
one of the glasses, the person who is to view it being kept in ignorance 
of the position of the spot. On looking into: the instrument, he will 


think he sees it with both eyes equally, and, without resorting to 
the expedient of closing his eyes alternately, will be entirely wnable 
to determine whether the spot is before his right eye or his left eye. The 
spot appears to be placed in the mesial or binocular direction, and 
in the same position as that of the resultant image of two such 
discs, presented severally to the two eyes. 
It may be concluded from this that the mere retinal impression 
on either eye is unaccompanied by any conscious reference to the 
special surface impressed, and that the visual perception belongs 
to that part of the optical apparatus, near or within the brain, 
which belongs in common to both eyes. 
This experiment is, moreover, interesting from its bearing on the 
law of visible direction. It shows that the sense of direction is just 
as truly normal to the central part of the retina that has received 
no light from the object as to the part of the other retina upon 
which the white spot has been actually painted by the rays. In 
truth, 7% normal to neither, but is felt to be in the middle line, 
between the two—that is, in the binocular direction. This experi- 
ment, therefore, contradicts the law which assumes that the direc- 
tion in which an object appears is always in the normal to the point 
of the retina impressed. 
Pai ANE Sse gl see 4 
LIQUID FOR CLEANING GLASSES. 
By W. Miers. 
Tue following preparation will be found very efficient for cleaning 


glass plates, particularly those that have been employed for 
collodion positives with iron developers :— 


IVE NRIs so oop oaccoecosdoegoDEsoS00RK0n «1 ounce. 
Hydrochloric acid.. .2 drachms. 
Todine.......... A few grains. 


Rub the: plates over with a pad of cloth saturated with the 
liquid, using a circular motion, and polish as usual. 


ee 


ON THE DRY PROCESSES. 
By Hit Norris, M.D. 


Tue following letter and paper, which we received a few days 
back, appear to contain matter of such general interest, especially 
in reference to the experiments of Messrs. Petschler and Mann, 
that, although the latter was read just three years since, finding 
it has not yet appeared in these columns, we have determined 
on now publishing both, having obtained the requisite permission. 


My pnar Sir,—I take the liberty of forwarding you for perusal an old 
communication of mine to the Society here in September, 1857. It has, 
I think, a direct bearing onthe recent experiments with chlorides. I am 
inclined to think that the effect observed is wholly due tothe very potent 
action exercised by chlorides in removing the excitation induced by light. 
Ihave long noticed that if exposed plates were wetted with common 
water, and re-dried, the image was in most instances obliterated, while 
no such effect occurred with distilled water. A plate that has been well 
washed, and then treated with chloride, will contain a great excess of 
chloride (alkaline), owing to the concentration induced by the drying. 
Thave found that one-third of a grain of chloride of ammonium in an 
ounce of the preservative wlil prevent the development of the image, 
and I have been in the habit of attributing this action simply to the 
effect of the chloride in removing the image at the moment of being 
re-wetted, not to any opposition to the action of light. It is difficult to 
understand how acids and their vapours, chlorides, &c., can remove the 
latent image, if we look upon it (the image) as being the result of a 
true decomposition; but it is not difficult if we view it as only an 
“electrical excitation’’—a view that is daily taking stronger hold of 
my mind,sand which every new fact tends to prove. 

Tt gives me much pleasure to see you urging the daguerreotype as an. 
example of pure iodide and bromide of silver being sensitive. We could 
not possibly have a more convincing proof freer from sources of error. 

Tam, yours, &c., HILL NORRIS, M.D. 
Birmingham, September 4, 1860. 


As the subject of dry collodion is now so thoroughly on the 
tapis, and many erroneous views in regard to its chemistry are 
prevailing, it may not be amiss for us this evening to investigate 
a little this part of the subject. Perhaps the most important 
question we can draw attention to is that of the sensitivenesg or 
non-sensitiveness of pure iodide of silver to the actinic force, and 
on the thorough elucidation of this hitherto debatable point de- 
pends the future of dry photography. 

It has for years been my effort to produce an “actinic tablet” of 
pure iodide of silver capable of retaining its property of receiving 
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impressions for an indefinite period, and retaining intact the im- 
pressed surface without alteration. This I may say I have suc- 
ceeded perfectly in doing, as my plates are not found to deteriorate 
after a period of twelve months. This keeping property is due 
solely to the very stable character of iodide of silver, uncontami- 
uated by the nitrate of that metal, or other foreign salt. You are 
aware that I have long advocated the removal of all free nitrate 
by copious washing, and this not from any unfounded prejudice, 
but from direct experimental comparison between plates con- 
taining large and small proportions of this salt with others in 
which it was entirely absent; and these experiments, repeated 
under every variety of condition, have invariably decided against 
the use of free nitrate in absolutely dry processes. 

We will endeavour this evening to establish the following pro- 
positions :— 

1. Pure iodide of silver, although not capable of blackening in 
the solar ray, is nevertheless in its nature sensitive to the actinic 
force so far as the production of latent images is concerned. 

2. Nitrate of silver does not, in dry processes, hasten this action, 
or give intensity, but is retardative and injurious. 

3. That many substances have the power of destroying the 
actinic impression subsequent to production, and of preventing its 
formation.’ 

At an early period of my experiments I noticed that, if a dry 
plate were exposed to light under a negative, and afterwards im- 
mersed in a solution of bi-chloride of mercury, the latent image 
was destroyed. The same plate being well freed by washing from 
this salt, and again exposed, yielded an excellent positive. Pur- 
suing this clue I find that iodide of potassium, in fact all soluble 
iodides, nitrate of silver, all acids, including the pyrogallic, and 
many salts, possess this quality in an eminent degree. Hence the 
discordant opinions in regard to the impressibility of pure iodide 
of silver. To prove that iodide of silver ¢s sensitive to light, I 
proceed as follows:—Taking a collodion plate, I wash away as 
nearly as possible all free nitrate, and then immerse in a bath of 
iodide of potassium to neutralise the remainder. I now wash it 
repeatedly with distilled boiling water to remove this salt, and on 


: exposure find the picture is as quickly and readily obtained asif no 


iodide of potassium had been used. Again, I take a plate, expose, 
wash, pour over one half only a solution of iodide of potassium ; 
and wash thoroughly and carefully, so as not to contaminate the 
other half of the plate with the potassium. On development the 
part treated with potassium remains clear and white, the remain- 
der blackens. Now remove by washing all developing solution 
from the plate; expose again, and in its turn the part previously 
preserved will blacken under the action of the developer. The 
first experiment shows that pure iodide of silver 18 SENSITIVE to 
light. The second shows that iodide of potassium is obnoxious to 
the actinic impression, preventing its production, and if applied 
after exposure restoring the plate again to its normal condition. 
This is perfectly analogous to the action of the bi-chloride of mer- 
cury, and bears a striking similarity to the restoration of the 
daguerreotype plate by the fumes of iodine. Again, how can we 
on any other hypothesis explain the facts presented in the collodio- 
albumen process. These plates may (save the last sensitising or 
the final neutralisation of the alkaline iodide) be entirely prepared 
in the light. During the first sensitising of the plate in the 
nitrate bath, and its subsequent washing, it must have evidently 
been influenced by the actinic force, but i is at once restored to its 
normal condition by the application of the albumen containing the 
alkatine iodide: It is a singular fact that our very developing 
agents, chiefly due to the acetic acid, possess this quality in a 
marked degree, and this is the case with pyrogallic acid, although 
not apparent in the ordinary wet process, owing to the develop- 
ment commencing instantaneously ; but if a dry plate be properly 
exposed, half of it flooded over with pyrogallic solution containing 
no silver, and allowed to remain on a few minutes, on developing 


‘ with fresh pyro, containing silver, the part on which the simple 


pyrogallic was first flooded will be found nearly obliterated, while 
the other will come up strong and intense. A very effective way 
of showing this experiment is by spotting a plate with the pyro- 
gallic before adding the silver. Iexhibit such a plate for your 
instruction. In the spotted parts you observe the picture is nearly 
obliterated. Nitrate of silver, when acid, has also this property of 
conducting off the image; therefore in all experiments instituted 
for ascertaining the influence of actinism on pure iodide of silver, 
these facts must be taken into account, and the developing agent, 
silver, must be presented to the iodide simultaneously. Whatever 
the peculiar latent image may be shown to be, one thing is evident, 
that causes, apparently trifling, are capable of the most magnitu- 


dinous results. In M. Davanne’s theory of the reduction of a 
portion of the iodide of silver to the metallic state, as constituting 
the basic image, I do not concur. _ If this theory be correct @ 
visible picture should at length, without development, by a still 
further reduction of the iodide be produced, or at least the attrac- 
tive force for molecules of silver should increase in the ratio of the 
exposure, and in a definite direction. When nitrate of silver is 
present in a film of iodide I am aware the picture will become visi- 
ble by exposure alone; but this is owing to the direct action of 
light :—firstly, in its capacity of producing a latent image, having 
the power of molecular attractions ; and secondly, as a developer in 
reducing the nitrate, and so presenting the minute molecules of 
silver to the attracting image or force. _ Pure iodide of silver can 
never be blackened as chloride and nitrate can, but it is neverthe- 
less capable of receiving latent impressions much more readily 
than these substances. M. Davanne’s conclusions that iodide of 
silver is slightly blackened by the solar rays is founded on experi- 
ments to which I take exception, because he used, in connexion 
with the iodide coagulated albumen, or in other words, a compound 
of proto-oxide of silver and albumen, which itself would blacken 
by exposure. pe 

The latent image on a dry collodionised plate of pure iodide of 
silver will not become visible by any amount of exposure, but is 
as recurring as the colour on a daguerreotype plate. For instance, 
if a plate be exposed under a negative, for a few seconds, the 
picture, on development, will be positive; for a few minutes, and it 
will be negative; and so the changes may be rung, proving it I 
think to be an electrical and not a chemical phenomenon. _ These 
changes on a dry plate are distinct and definite, exhibiting this 
principle much better than wet plates. : 

On this subject I have much more to say, but as time will not 
permit in this paper I will now hasten on to the consideration of 
the pyroxyline best suited for dry operations. 

Solubility in pyroxyline lies within a small compass, and 
depends entirely on the strength of the nitric acid. Too strong, it 
will be insoluble, but very explosive. Too weak, and the cotton 
dissolves in the acids. Then, again, there are two kinds of pyroxy- 
line—the contractile and the porous—and each of these is subdivi- 
sible into the fluid and the glutinous. Hence, to make myself un- 
derstood, I will classify them as follows:—the fluid contractile comes 
from hot strong acids; the glutinous contractile from cooler or 
cold strong acids; the fluid porous from hot weak acids; the 
glutinous porous from cooler or cold weak acids. Ergo, an acid 
mixture which when used cool gives a glutinous contractile, will, 
when used hot, give a fluid contractile. An acid mixture, which 
when cool produces a glutinous porous, will, when hot, produce a 
fluid porous kind. 


Let the line A B represent a portion of a thermometer, ranging 
from 80 to 170°, 


A 


Extreme peroxi- 
170 {dation within the 
160|limits of solubility 
150 with close impac- 
ON'tion of constituent 
140latoms by the 
130|action of hot sul- 
phuric acid. 
Same degree of 
tip peroxidation with 
ti racti loose state of con. 
Glutinous contractile .........60 rool ayetenon comets 
9 owing to the sul- 
phuric acid being 
80 i cooler, 


B 


Fluid contractile ..... goonnSoepovbonce 


It would therefore appear that contractility depends for existence 
on a strong nitric acid, just capable of giving a soluble compound, 
while a porous pyroxyline depends upon a weaker acid; or, in 
other words, contractility is extreme peroxidation within the limits 
of solubility. _ Porosity lies below this point in variable degrees, 
and in proportion to its distance so does the porosity increase, or 
the less peroxidised the cotton, the more porous. 

The acid mixture is here to be considered as the strongest 
sample capable of giving a soluble product. From 80 to 120 the 
pyroxyline will be more or less glutinous, but above this point it 
will be tolerably fluid, increasing in this quality up to 160, above 
which point it will dissolve. It will be found that collodion 
prepared from any of the above specimens of pyroxyline will not 
develop in dry processes. Now add to the above acid mixture a 
portion of water and the changed conditions may be thus 
expressed : — 
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A 
170 


150 
140 
130| 
120) bvistn: 
110)Same degree of peroxi- 
jdation with loose state 
pmeltss] eels arenes 100|or constituent atoms 
90|owing to the sulphuric 

80 acid, 


B 


If the acid mixture dissolves the cotton, on raising the tempera- 
ture to 160°, it is too weak. Any of the pyroxyline of this last 
formula will develop, but of course the fluid porous is the one to 
be chosen, and the collodion may be made as follows :— 

Rectificdyethorpescscsncsesssess-cecees i eeesetoess OLOTACHING. 
Alcohol (absolute)...........:s00ceeee : fi 
Cotton (Soluble).........ssseeseree «+6 to 8 grs, 

Todide (cadmium) ................e0seeseesereroneeO STAINS. 

Tt will be ready for use in about a week, but improves by longer 
keeping. The best preservative solution is made by dissolving 80 
grains of gelatine in 20 ounces of distilled water, heating to the 
boiling point, and filtering while hot through two thicknesses of 
bibulous paper. It should then be carefully boiled down to half 
the quantity, stirring well with a glass rod. | When cooled down 
alittle it should be poured into a bottle containing 14 ounces of 
alcohol, and the whole shaken up well together. 

We will now proceed at once to the modus operandi : — 

1st Operation.—To clean the plates, place them for a few hours 
in a strong solution of washing soda, and while in, rub the surfaces 
well with a pledget of rag. Wash well to free from the soda, and 
hen dry upon cloths that have been washed without soap; finally 
polish with a piece of old silk or wash leather. ' 
2nd Operation.—The coating with collodion and sensitising in 
the nitrate bath is conducted precisely as in the ordinary wet pro- 
cess; and as the collodion does not contain acetic naptha, camphor, 
or other foreign body, the usual negative silver bath may be em- 
ployed without running the risk of spoiling for the wet process. 
3rd Operation.—For washing away all free nitrate of silver from 
the plate, provide three flat dishes of porcelain or gutta percha, and 
fill with pure distilled water (not common or rain water). Take 
the plate from the bath and permit it to drain for two minutes, and 
then immerse in the first dish of distilled water. Proceed now to 


Lower degree of perox- 
jidation, with impaction 
of constituent atoms by 
the action of hot sul- 
phuric acid. 


Fluid porous ..... ae Gadeewentapedaee 


Glutinous porous 
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prepare a second plate in the nitrate bath, and when this is ready, 


transfer the former plate to the second dish of distilled water, and 
so on till the first plate has passed into the third dish. The first 
water must not be used more than three times, when its dish must 
be washed out and refilled, and placed for the third or last swilling. 
When the plate is removed from the first water, it should be 
slightly washed, back and front, with distilled water, kept in a jug 
for the purpose, so that as little nitrate of silver as possible may 
be conveyed into the second water. While the plates are soaking, 
a rocking motion should be given to the dishes occasionally. The 
plate having remained for about five minutes in the third water, 
should now be taken out, and the surface slightly swilled. It is 
now, after draining about a minute, ready for the fourth operation. 

4th Operation.— Coating with Gelatine.—To do this successfully, 
the gelatine solution must be made very hot (no fear need be 
entertained of blackening from this cause). The gelatine solution 
may be readily heated by placing a bottle of it in a saucepan of 
boiling water. The capacity of the bottle must depend upon the 
size of the plates under preparation. It must be understood that 
the gelatine is not heated simply to liquify it, but because it pene- 
trates better into the pores of the plate, and the plate being heated 
dries more readily and evenly. Now take up the slightly-drained 
plate, and pour on one end sufficient of the hot gelatine solution 
to cover the whole surface, and impart to the glass a degree of 
warmth, float backwards and forwards for two or three minutes, 
and pour off by the opposite end into the waste pan; reverse the 
plate and repeat this operation, with the exception that the solu- 
tion this time may be saved for the first application to the next 
plate. The plate is now ready for the last operation, viz., that of 
drying. This may be done either spontaneously or by artificial 
heat; in either case the plate must be reared up, face outwards, 
on one corner, in a very clean place. If prepared at night, they 
may readily be dried by an ordinary brisk fire, at the distance of 
about two feet. When dry, they should be securely packed, and 
will keep indefinitely. 


Exposure in the camera.—From 50 to 150 seconds in bright sun- 
light will generally be found sufficient, although some objects will 
require as much as four or five minutes under the same conditions, 
viz.: with a stereoscopic view lens of six inches focus, and a 
quarter-inch aperture; with a large lens, twenty-one inches focus, 
inch aperture, in good light, from one and a-half to two minutes; 
with three-eighths aperture, from eight to twenty minutes. 

Development of the latent image.—Wet the plate by immersion in 
a flat dish of distilled water (common or rain water will not do), 
drain for one minute, and then pour over a sufficient quantity of 
the following developing solution :— 


JPsaKopEAIT® BEN lscsascocoq909d ooodedo0N A po0000000 +..0 grains, 
Distilled water .. ...2 ounces, 
Gilacinlsacetic aches nemess eemnre ee ldrachins 


having previously mixed with each drachm required three drops 
of a forty-grain solution of nitrate of silver. If this mixture should 
go muddy, it must be thrown away, and the measure well cleaned 
with cyanide of potassium solution. For stereoscopic plates, 
about two drachms of pyrogallic solution will suffice, and to this 
quantity six drops of nitrate of silver solution must be added. 
This mixture should be poured on to tie plate at the end farthest 
from the body; off again at the other end; and opposite part to the 
first. The plate must not be put on a levelling stand, but kept in 
constant motion; and, if any inequality is observed in the develop- 
ment, let the solution be transferred to the measure, and poured on 
repeatedly at that particular point till the development is equal- 
ised. When the action of this first dose appears exhausted, apply 
a second quantity, containing six drops of silver solution to the 
drachm. This will rapidly intensify and complete the develop- 
ment. Now wash and fix with cyanide of potassium, five or six 
grains to the ounce of water, or with strong solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda. When the fixing solution has removed the greater 
body of the yellow iodide, swill off, and apply again only to those 
parts where it still remains, as a prolonged action of this agent 
weakens the negative too much. The plate may now be dried, 
and varnished with the ordinary French varnish. If time is not 
an object, very beautiful results may be obtained by developing with 
a saturated solution of gallic acid, to every ounce of which ten 
drops of the nitrate of silver solution have been added. This must 
be conducted in a flat dish, as the development may occupy an 
hour or more. 
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CELESTIAL AND INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Warren Dz ta Ruz, Esq,, FYR.S., FVR.A.S., &e. 
(Continued from page 252.) 


Desiderata in the Machinery for Driving the Telescope. 


As in the production of celestial photographs some seconds of ex- 
posure are requisite, it is essential to have a clock-work driver to 
the telescope, which works uniformly and smoothly, and which ‘is 
also capable, when lunar pictures are to be taken, of ready adjust- 
ment to the ever-varying lunar time. Lunar time, it will be re- 
collected, differs from sidereal time, in consequence of the moon’s 
variable motion in her orbit in a direction opposite to that of the 
apparent diurnal movement of the stars. A driving clock, if 
adjusted to follow a star, must be retarded therefore, more or less, 
in order to follow the moon. In my own telescope, this is at pre- 
sent effected by altering the length of the conical pendulum or 
friction governor, thus altering the time of its rotation (or double 
beat), and this plan, or some modification of it, is universal. My 
experience, however, has pointed out several inconveniences in 
thus changing the speed of the governor or pendulum, and it ig 
my intention to make such alterations in the construction of the 
clock as will enable me to alter the going of the telescope without 
changing the rate of the pendulum. This I propose to do by sub- 
stituting an arrangement, similar to that known in mechanism as 
the disc and plate, for the wheel-work now connecting the 
machinery of the clock with the pendulum; the dise and plate 
being capable of producing a variable motion, according as the 
disc is nearer to or farther from the centre of the plate. The 
pendulum will, by the proposed plan, be driven by frictional con- 
tact, and, having employed this system in other machinery, I feel 
persuaded that its application to the clock-driver will not be 
attended with difficulty or inconvenience. 

The moon, besides her motion in right ascension, has also a 
motion in declination, which is greatest when she is situated in 
one of the nodes formed by the intersection of the plane of the 
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moon’s orbit and the plane of the earth’s equator, and is least when 
situated 90° from these nodes, where it vanishes. As this motion 
is at times very considerable, it is evident that, with a telescope 
made only to rotate round the polar axis, the best results will be 
obtained, all other circumstances being alike, when the motion in 
declination is at zero. Assuming that, on the average, 15 seconds 
are necessary for taking a lunar photograph, the moon may have 
shifted upwards of 4 seconds of are in declination during that 
period; and evidently many details would be Jost and the others 
considerably distorted. In order to ensure the most perfect re- 
sults under all circumstances, it is desirable to give a movement 
to the declination axis of the telescope simultaneously with the 
movement of the polar axis. Hitherto, so far as I am aware, no 
means have been devised to effect this, but the requisite adjustable 
motion might be transmitted by means of the disc and plate above 
described, from the driving-clock, although its pendulum moves 
with a uniform velocity. 

Lord Rosse’s Method. —In my original method of taking the 
pictures by means of the sliding eye-piece before spoken of, both 
motions in right ascension and declination were provided for by 
adjusting the slide in the diagonal parallel with the moon’s 
apparent path. Lord Rosse, at a subsequent period, applied a 
clock-movement to such a slide, and made some experiments in 
celestial photography ;* but, the telescope being required for other 
special purposes, it appears that they were not long continued. 
This motion of the plate-holder does not meet all the exigencies of 
the case, but if one of his magnificent reflectors were arranged to 
move bodily along a guide adjustable in the direction of the moon’s 
path, by means of some such mechanisin as I have alluded to, I 
believe that lunar pictures might be produced of exquisite beauty, 
because defects in the collodion film and the glass plate would be 
of less consequence than with telescopes of shorter focal length, 
the image being larger in the ratio of focal length; for example, 
even with the three-foot instrument it would be 3 inches in 
diameter. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON THE QUESTION OF ENLARGEMENT. 
By M. Srrpermann. 


Tne discussions that have lately taken place on the enlargement 
of photographs demands some attention. I have observed with 
regret that operators appear in general to be very ignorant of the 
appliances long since recorded in the annals of science. Thus the 
construction of instruments for magnifying images of all kinds is of 
very remote date. First came the simple magnifying glass, and 
then the microscopes of various kinds followed :—first simple; after- 
wards with acromatic lenses; then all those instruments intended 
to project the image on a plane surface, such as the megascope, the 
magic lantern, lucernal microscope, solar microscope, &c., of which 
the camera obscura, the pronopioscope, and the photographic 
apparatus are only variations or reproductions. ' ; 
We know that in a positive lens there are two points upon its 
axis—one in front, the other behind—the distances of which from 
the lens are connected together by a simple formula, by means of 
which, knowing the principal focal distance, it is easy, for any 
position whatever of an object on the axis of this lens, to determine 
at what distance on the other side of it the image will be repro- 
duced. These two distances are complementary to each other, and 
the points on the axis where the rays meet are called the conjugate 
foci. We say, as a fundamental rule, when the object. is between 
the principal focus and the double of this focus the image will take 
any enlargement, from the natural size to the infinitely great. So, 
also, if the object is removed double the distance of the focus 
towards infinity, to become at length, in its turn, infinitely small 
in relation to the object. : 
We have only here to consider actual enlargement. For this 
purpose we must regard our photographic apparatus in a reversed 
position, or as if the camera was in front of the lens instead of 
behind it: the screen that receives the image remains in its place 
in which to fix the object, which is in this case a photographic 
proof on a plane surface. The new camera, of large dimensions 
in comparison with the old one, according to the size of the pic- 
tures we desire to obtain, will carry at its anterior end the usual 
arrangements for the focussing screen and sensitive plate. ’ 
This general arrangement was realised in the megascope, and in 
the solar and lucernal microscopes, long before our new art came 
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into existence, and we may appropriate what we find useful in 
them, viz. :— 

1. For opaque objects, as proofs on paper, the lighting of the 
object to be reproduced is effected by plane mirrors, or by concave 
mirrors, which project a greater quantity of light on the object, to 
illuminate it better. As the object is opaque, all the rays of light 
the object reflects back proceed from this object by diffusion, like 
those which constitute its image. This coincidence between the 
point of departure of the illuminating rays, added to those of the 
object, always produces a distinct image, when the lens is well 
constructed, the focus properly adjusted, and the body quite flat. 
2. But when the object is transparent, like the .picture on a 
collodion plate, then its too highly-polished surface sends but very 
little diffused light, and the circumstances of the preceding case no 
longer exist; then the borrowed light must’ necessarily pass 
through the collodioned glass. Here, then, begins the difficulty of 
arrangement, which can no longer be a simple plane mirror, be- 
cause the rays it projects on the back of the glass traverse’ it in 
a straight line, and they have their focus at the ‘principal focal 
distance; then they cross those of the image of which the focus is 
farther off; and, in consequence of the non-coincidence between 
the two foci, the image is confused, sharpness no longer exists, 
and the focal effect is destroyed by extraneous light. 

M. Charles, to prevent this effect, and to restore that of diffused 
ight, placed a lenticular illuminator behind the object, first adjust- 
ing it so that the additional rays of light formed their focus in the 
same place as the object to be reproduced. It was afterwards 
recognised, first by M. Charles, and then by micrographists, that it 
was not enough to have a perfectly clear image, but that, besides a 
perfect centering on the same axis, it was necessary that the rays 
concentrated tipon the object should proceed perfectly in harmony 
with those of the object, and this harmony is only strictly obtained 
when the illuminating lens, by its size and position, sends all its 
rays to the object in such a manner that each forms the continu- 
ation of that which in part constitutes the image. 


The theoretical representation of this effect is given in the 
annexed diagram :— 


Upon the axis, A X, is the object lens, L; the object, O, having 

its conjugate focus or image in I. I suppose that the illumi- 
nating lens, H, is of the same focus as the object lens, and that 
the distance Oe=O/. In this case the illuminating rays must 
emanate from the point, 7, of a luminous body, r 7’, having the 
same size and extent as the plate in II’, and be at a distance 
Or=OI, if it be easy to procure such a well-lighted and well- 
lighting surface. But as this is scarcely possible, as we have only 
the parallel rays of the sun and white clouds at our command, we 
are obliged to collect together the parallel rays, R, by means of a 
plane mirror, M, placed upon the axis; but these parallel rays, 
sent by the mirror, will receive a modification in their transit be- 
fore arriving at the illuminating lens, at which they will arrive as 
if they had set out from the point, 7, on the principal axis, or from 
the body, *r'. To do this we must have a concave lens, H’, the 
divergent power of which must be exactly that required by the 
difference of the path ¢ r. If this condition be realised, we can 
recognise it ; for when we regard the image at I, we then perceive 
a very sharp representation of the lighting body, at the same time 
we see the very clear image of the object lighted. This shows 
that the two kinds of rays are well crossed in O, and that they pro- 
ceed in harmony from thence to I. We have not then to fear the 
effects of interference which generally fringe and multiply the 
lines. . 
It is understood that the two condensing lenses, H, H’, must be a 
well-selected achromatic combination. But we see that theoretically 
we must have a different condensing system for each conjugate 
focal distance. ‘To obviate this inconvenience in practice, that is, 
to have less occasion to fear the injurious effects of a given illumi- 
nator in cases nearly actual, we make the arrangement of the two 
condensers moveable, and convert the first lens of it, H, into an 
achromatic lens.. Thus we obtain a tolerable play within and be- 
yond the absolute limits. - 
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Meetings of Societies, 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


We have to remind the members of the above Association that the 
next ordinary meeting will be held, as usual, at Myddleton Hall, Isling- 
ton, on Wednesday, the 26th instant, at eight o’clock in the evening. 

Gentlemen wishing to join the Association will please to communicate 
with the Honorary Secretary—Mr. John Barnett, 9, St. Peter’s Terrace, 
Islington, N.—before the evening of meeting, and, on election, they will 
be entitled to all numbers of Te Bririsu Journan or Paorograpuy pub- 
lished between the 31st of March last and the end of March, 1861; and 
also a copy of the presentation photograph, when ready for distribution. 

The Committee will meet, for the transaction of business, on Wednes- 
day, the 26th instant, at half-past seven o’clock. 
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MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A wmerine of the above Society was held in the Rooms of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, 36, George Street, on Wednesday, the 5th 
inst.,—Professor Williamson presiding. 

Mr. Isaac Horsfield, Mr. John H. Gilbert, and Mr. J. Kershaw were 
unanimously elected members of the Society. 

The Hon. Szcrerary laid on the table a large collodio-albumen print, 
presented to the Society’s portfolio by Mr. Joseph Sidebotham, also four 
large prints presented by Mr. H. Petschler, taken by his new modifica- 
tion of the collodio-albumen process, all of which were much admired. 

The thanks of the meeting were given to those gentlemen for their 
donations. 

The Cramman said, if the members of the Society would, in their 
leisure time, take little picturesque bits of foreground, they would be of 
much value, and by so doing they would confer a great boon upon artists. 

Mr. Smrsornam said artists were often glad to receive assistance from 
photographers, but, at the same time, were very much in the habit of 
sneering at their productions. 

The Cuatrman said he could not agree with Mr. Sidebotham on that 
point; at all events, such was the exception, for he was acquainted with 
several artists who had frequently acknowledged the valuable assistance 
they had received from photography, and had expressed a strong desire 
to possess such photographic scraps to assist them in their studies. 

Mr. Masrey said that the Society had no honours or decorations to 
bestow upon those members of the Society who had distinguished them- 
selves by discoveries which they had made, and he thought, in the case 
of Mr. Petschler, who had lately made known to them the very novel and 
important facts in his modification of the collodio-albumen process, it 
would be'a very graceful and proper marking of their appreciation, if 
they were to elect him forthwith a member of the Council of the Society, 
there being a vacancy at present. He should therefore propose that Mr. 
Petschler be elected a member of the Council. 
i Mr. Swesornam seconded the motion, which was carried by acclama- 
ion. 

Mr. Mantzy said the editor of Tas Brirish Journan or PuoroorarHy 
had, in his article on Mr. Petschler’s process, rather unfairly put the 
matter before the public. He there insinuated that the matter was only 
a variation of the Fothergill process ; and, though he stated that he did 
not wish to depreciate the novelty of Mr. Petschler’s discovery, yet he 
did at the same time try rather to detract from some of the merit which 
he (Mr. Mabley) thought Mr. Petschler was entitled to. No one could 
fairly deny that the facts disclosed by the communication of Messrs. 
Petschler and Mann were entirely novel. : 

Mr. StpEBornam said he quite agreed with Mr. Mabley in his remarks, 
and thought the matter was not quite fairly put in the article which had 
appeared in the Journal. As important discoveries weve really very 
rare in photography, it was only proper that the persons communicating 
them should have the full credit given them. 

A general discussion then took place upon the subject of the new pro- 
cess, when it was suggested that some further experiments should be 
made in a systematic way before the next meeting. 1 

The Crarrman called upon Mr. Parry to communicate some experi- 
ments which he had been making with reference to the aceto-nitrate 
bath, as used in the collodio.albumen process. 

_ Mr. Parry then read a paper On the Action of the Aceto-Nitrate Bath 
tm the Collodio-Albumen Process. [See page 267.] 

After reading his communication, Mr. Parry exhibited several stereo- 
Scopic negatives, illustrative of the remarks in his paper. : 

Many of the members thought the results of Mr. Parry’s experiments 
very important, if a weaker bath than was generally used was sufficient, 
though the increased liability to blisters was a serious difficulty. A 
general discussion took place on the subject of the cause and means of 
preventing the blistering of the film in the collodio-albumen process. — 

.. Mr. Grivfiras said it had occurred to him, though he had not yet tried 
it, that developing with alcohol, instead of water, would prevent blisters. 

My. Nevinre stated that he had long since tried the plan suggested 
by Mr. Griffiths, but could not at all succeed in obtaining any trace of a 
picture, 

It was generally stated by Mr. Sidebotham, Mr. Mudd, and other 
Members, that the best plan to avoid blisters was to bake the plate well 


previously to sensitising the second time, and if the plates had been kept 
sometime in the half prepared state, always to take the precaution of 
heating them again before sensitising. 

Mr. Mupp said he had lately sensitised some plates which had been 
kept some time. Some he warmed at the fire, before putting in the aceto- 
nitrate bath; but he did not take this precaution with all, and those only 
which he had not so dried, blistered. 

Mr. Masry exhibited some negatives which he had lately taken at 
the seaside, on some of the plates lately prepared by Dr. Hill Norris, 
which were said to be as quick as wet collodion. The pictures he pro- 
duced he had taken in from three to five seconds, and thought this fact 
was the most wonderful thing which had lately come out in relation to 
the dry processes. He also developed a plate which he had exposed for 
only a few seconds that morning at Blackpool. 

The thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Parry for his communi- 
cation, and also to the’chairman for his services, when, after a very inter- 
esting meeting, the proceedings ¢losed-at a later hour than usual. 
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LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


Ay ordinary meeting for the month of the above Society took place at 
the residence of Mr. Forrest, on Tuesday, the 11th inst. There was a 
full attendance of members. 

Mr. Berry exhibited a picture of one of thenew streetrailway omnibuses, 
thickly clustered with passengers. This was taken with a view lens in 
the short space of five seconds, without the aid of Maxwell Lyte’s 
instantaneous fluid. The portraits of a large number of the passengers 
were readily recognised by the several members. He also showed 
several proofs of negatives of the sun’s disc during the late eclipse: 
these were about five inches square, and exceedingly clear. 

Mr. Herspy, lately returned from South America, presented a very 
clear positive, half-plate size, that had been very successfully transferred 
to paper. After being blacked at the back with the usual asphalte var- 
nish, the separation from the glass was accomplished by means of 
varnish of his own composition, which had the effect of making it 
adhere so closely to the paper that it left the glass without crack or 
break in the film. 

Messrs. Coox laid before the meeting some very clear negatives, of 
stereoscopic size, prepared according to the method of Messrs. Petschler 
and Mann, and were disposed to think highly of the principle. The 
pictures were sharp, clear, and forcible. 

Mr. Corry narrated the particulars of some very satisfactory experi- 
ments he has pursued on the subject of plates preserved with resin. 
Having tried them according to the plan recommended by Mr. Glover, at 
a recent meeting, but with indifferent success, he was about to lay it 
aside ; but the lucid remarks of Mr. Hardwich, in the last edition of his 
work, caught his attention, where he observed that he advised, what had 
never been tried by any of the members, viz., redipping in the bath after 
exposure. This very judicious suggestion tempted another trial, and the 
result far exceeded his most sanguine expectations. There was no 
longer a cold, weak, spotted negative, but every part rushed out in full 
vigour and brilliancy. Nay, more, the same collodion that would pro- 
duce a tame and medium picture, would now present one of the greatest 
intensity. Nor was it confined to the same sample, for subsequent trial 
proved that any collodion that would produce a negative of ordinary 
quality, provided that it was prepared with pyroxyline of the proper 
quality, that is to say, prepared with strong acids at rather high tem- 
perature, with a brief immersion, so as to give a short pulpy film that 
would adhere on drying, the rich effect always followed. But it 
must be observed that a slight washing was not efficacious for 
a clear picture. A large jug of water must be emptied on it with 
some force, so as to remove all trace of the free nitrate, and here 
he was prepared fully to coincide with Mr. Hardwich when he says, 
at page 875 of his work, after observing in the previous page that 
this removal was all that could be looked for by the washing, but “ that 
it is not so; for the image” [in full vigour] ‘‘cannot be developed after 
so short an exposure when the pyrogallic acid and nitrate of silver are 
mixed and applied simultaneously to the plate” * * * ‘hence that 
the second dip in the bath has to do, not only with the reduction, but 
the formation of the image.”” Now he (Mr. Corey) was entirely of that 
opinion; and he was further borne out by the experiments of Messrs. 
Petschler and Mann, who, by their addition of chloride, seek more effec- 
tually to get rid of the free nitrate of silver upon their surface, which, 
by its inevitable crystallisation, would break up the surface, and then, 
just before exposure, get rid of the insensible chloride ; but could only 
then produce a negative of feeble quality, for lack of the integral part so 
necessary to the existence of a first-rate negative, with the further draw- 
back of having, as it were, to resensitise the plate by the subsequent 
washing, a short while before exposure. On the other hand, these were 
ready to be snatched up at any moment upon the appearance of the genial 
beam, or the unexpected coming across a favourable object ; but if no 
other recommendation offered itself, the time of exposure would supersede 
all others, for in every other description of washed plate a range of from 
five minutes to even twenty was requisite ; whereas in no case had more 
than one minute with sun, and three minutes without it, been required. 

Mr. Berry was also of opinion that the restoration of the free nitrate 
by dipping had some specific effect in the re-formation of the latent image, 
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which could not be accomplished by mere mixing of the silver with the 
developer. 

Mr. Cartes Joyes exhibited a very perfect negative by this method ; 
but, not intending to redip, had exposed six minutes. 

The Rev. Tuomas Bannzr, during the meeting, developed two stereo- 
scopic plates exposed that day, one of them by re-dipping, the other 
without. Though both were exposed the same time, that which was 
re-dipped exhibited every appearance of having been over-exposed ; the 
other was rightly timed, but as it was a very light day the exposure was 

short in each case. 

Mr. Herssy was disposed to think re-dipping exerted some occult in- 
fluence,.for he had tried forcing over-done positives, developed with iron, 
into negatives, by a further treatment with pyrogallic and acetic acids, 

' but never successfully until he had heard of this; he then brought out 
rather deeply with iron, washed his plate, cleared with cyanide, and 
dried thoroughly. After this he dipped it again into the bath, and now 
upon applying the two acids as before, a very deep, clear, and intense 
negative came out. 

The members separated, after a most satisfactory meeting, at a late 
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On the Invention of Sternoscoric Guasses for Stnaue Prorures, with 
Preliminary Observations on the Stereoscope, cc. 


By T. Wuarton Jonzs, F.R.S. 
(London: Joun Caurcumn, New Burlington Street.) 


Tr is not often that we have been more impressed with the truth of the 
saying, ‘the wish was father to the thought,” than when reading the 
pamphlet now before us, which is published with the view of showing 
how a single picture may be forced into producing stereoscopic effects 
by inspecting it through lenses of peculiar construction, each of which 
causes a particular kind and amount of distortion. 

The fact that Professor Jones, a gentleman intimately connected with 
investigations relating to the physiology of vision, should have failed to 
detect the weak point in his own theory, is one of those striking instances 
of mental obliquity of vision so frequently seen in the enthusiastic 
pursuer of a cherished idea, who not only ignores difficulties, but also 
makes light of impossibilities. 

The attempt to produce stereosity in one picture may be properly 
classed with those for effecting perpetual motion, aptly described as 
getting into a basket and trying to lift yourself up, basket and all, by 
the handles: it is, and ever must be, simply impossible. 

In asserting this we do not mean to affirm that a slight semblance of 
stereosity may not be produced under certain circumstances by aid of 
the lenses contrived by Mr. Jones, if brought to bear upon skeleton dia- 
grams; but true stereoscopic effect can never by any possibility be 
educed from a single picture. The reason is evident when we reflect that 
an object in the foreground eclipses a different portion of those in the back- 
ground, when viewed by each eye alternately; and, as in a single picture on 
a plane surface this condition cannot be fulfilled, the idea of objects in 
different planes cannot be suggested. 

In Professor Jones’s remarks upon the stereoscope we find him some- 
what behind the age, or surely he would not have written the following :— 
“Sir David’s improvement, admirable as it is, belongs merely to the 
arrangement by means of which the two perspectives of the slide are 
presented one to each eye separately. It consists in substituting for the 
ordinary convex glasses the two halves of one, placed with their circum- 
ferential edges next each other.” 

We need searcely inform our readers that the “‘zmprovement” is not now 
regarded as such, and that in the higher class of instruments whole 
lenses are as arule employed; and when, for economy, semi-lenses are 
still used, they are so placed that the pupils of the eyes look through 
that portion most nearly approximating to the centre, thus avoiding, or 
reducing to a minimum, lateral distortion. 

We can by no means assent to the correctness of the theory of stereo- 
scopic vision as propounded by the author. We do not see the slightest 
necessity for any such suppositions as “the mental combination of the 
two into one.” His explanation of the reason why an image though in- 
verted upon the retina is referred correctly to an erect object by the 
mind, is perfectly clear and sound, it being, as he says, “referred in 
accordance with the law of visible direction outwardly,” and, conse- 
quently, the same point being seen simultaneously by both eyes with an 
outward reference, runs no more risk of making a double mental impres- 
sion than the same point touched simultaneously by both hands. 

Again, when treating of the corresponding points of the two retine, 
our author states :—‘‘1t is not an indispensable condition of single vision 
that every part of the impression on the two reting be made on exactly 
corresponding points.” We think this statement is scarcely true with- 
out limitation, and the illustration given to meet the hypothesis is by no 
means satisfactory. 

A yery lucid and perfectly conclusive demonstration of the laws of 
stereoscopic vision was published a year or two back by Dr. Tyndal, in 
which that gentleman showed that, as by the degree of convergence of 
the optic axes the relative?distances of various points are accurately 
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My DEAR FRANK, 
In my last letter I omitted to tell you what I saw at 
Solomon’s, in Red Lion Square, so take this opportunity of doing so. 
You know what an everlasting source of anxiety the focussing 
glass is to the photographer when en route, or in the field, in dis- 
tricts where graziers are more plentiful than glaziers, and opticians 
are known not, lest, when placed aside on the ground or elsewhere 
after the operation of focussing has been completed, some accident 
to it should place him hors de combat. To get the focussing glass 
out of harm’s way, Mr. Solomon has introduced the following 
simple and efficient arrangement in a camera he brought under 
my notice :—The focussing glass has two springs screwed to the 
back of the frame, and which rest against bearings in such a way 
that they force the focussing glass into the position the plate-frame 
occupies when a picture is being taken. The top of the frame is 
bevelled, and, if the plate-frame be forced downwards ow it, the 
springs yield, and the focussing glass is forced behind the plate- 
frame as it slides into position: thus you see the focussing glass 
need never be withdrawn from the camera, as in the usual method 
of mounting, so that it saves time as well as risk, and it only 
entails an additional length behind the groove in which the plate- 
frame slides equal to the thickness of the focussing glass. In the 
camera examined this was about one inch, but it might be much 
less. When the piate-frame is removed, the springs, of course, 
force the focussing glass again into position ready for the next 
view being adjusted. I only know of one other way of protecting 
the ground glass when out of use, and that is by providing a com- 
partment, for it-in the roof of the camera, from which it can be 
withdrawn, and then, by means of.a hinged arrangement, be 
lowered into position for focussing the view—which done, it is 
raised and pushed:back again; but this can only be accomplished 
in solid-framed cameras, where a space equal to the size of the 
focussing frame can be provided in the roof of the camera. But as 
it is ‘evident bellows and other collapsable forms will, from recent 
improvements in their construction, come into general use, the 
method introduced by Mr. Solomon is more generally applicable. 
Another point in the camera under consideration was, that the 
plate carriers, instead of being made of wood, were constructed of 
slate, with silver wire corners for the glasses to rest upon. I think, 
on the score of cleanliness and absorptive qualities, these slate or 
“stone-plate carriers ” must be better than wooden ones: they are 
equally neat, but-perhaps a trifle heavier. These are made to suit 
cameras of all sizes. s 
Another contrivance brought under my notice was a capital 
plate-cleaning frame. It consisted of a board, to the underside of 
which a bead was attached, so as to secure a firm rest against a 
table or bench; the upperside was covered with plush, and, round 


the left-hand and top side of the board, a beading was screwed that 
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presented an inner edge somewhat less than the thickness of an 
ordinary glass plate. At the left-hand corner of the board nearest 
the operator a wooden bar worked on a screw, so that a glass of 
any size less than that of the board might be clamped by placing it 
in the right angle formed by the beading, and then pressing the 
moveable bar against its lower angle. This “ lever glass-cleaner” 
is at once cheap and simple in construction, and greatly facilitates 
the not over-agreeable operation of plate-cleaning. 

Jn connexion with this contrivance, I was shown the action of 
«CQowderoy’s Diamond Polish” —a liquid for instantly cleansing 
glass without washing, and said to be free from fixed alkalies, 
salts, or anything else injurious to the bath solution. This was 
rubbed over a very dirty plate with a cloth, and the liquid cer- 
tainly did its work most efficiently. . 

On starting eastward, the first photographic house that fell in 
my way was that of Messrs. Burfield and Rouch, at the corner of 
Norfolk Street, Strand, where I found a very portable camera, con- 
yeniently contrived to economise both weight and bulk. It con- 
sisted of a base-board, made in two parts, framed and grooved, so 
as to work like a telescope joint, and which could be extended or 
contracted, by means of an endless screw. To the widest portion 
of this board the wooden framework forming the back of the body 
was screwed, whilst in the narrowest or front portion a piece of 
mahogany, that carried the flange-plate of the lens, was hinged so 
that it could be turned up at a right angle to the base-board, and 
firmly fixed by means of two brass struts, clamped by binding 
screws. From within the back frame a collapsable conical body, 
made of thick black plush, was drawn forth, the front portion of 
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which was attached to a square board, that dropt into a groove in 
the upright behind the flange-plate. The body received support 
by means of square iron-wire frames, placed here and there within 
it, and elastic bands stretched from back to front at the four cor- 
ners. The focussing was effected from the back, by means of the 
endless screw acting on the two portions of the base-board ; and, 
when stretched to its iull range, this camera was rigid at all points. 


When the base-board was shut up into the shortest range it corres- 
ponded in size with the back frame, and packed into it, closing over 
the collapsed body, and forming a lid tothe whole. The focussing- 
glass and plate-frame packed within the camera on the opposite 
side to the base-board, so that all the parts of a ten by eight inches 
camera packed into a thickness of about four inches. The plate- 
frame had a cell beneath the plate-carrier, extending the width of 
the frame, for the purpose of receiving the drainings of silver solu- 
tion: this seems a good idea. 

Messrs. Burfield and Rouch had also a very convenient form of out- 
door “portable operating chamber,” which, I trust, by aid of pen and 
pencil, I shall be able to give you a good idea of. Fg. 4 represents 
the chamber when put up as a packing-case; for plates ten by eight 
inches the dimensions are twenty inches wide, ten inches high, and 
twelve and a-half inches from back to front: with the covering, &c., 
this weighs seventeen pounds. This box is screwed on to the 
tripod-stand, in such a way that the lid forms the front part of the 
work-table. The front portion in Mig. 4 (where the keyhole is in- 
serted) is then pushed up, and kept in'a slanting position by means 
of quadrant-pieces and knee-jointed brass rods, as shown in Fig. 1— 
so as to form the roof of the chamber or tent, which is further ex- 
tended by means of two stout brass wires and a cross-bar being 
fitted in to holes in the edge of the lid. Over this wooden portion 
a covering B, impervious to actinic rays, is fitted, so that a part 
falls in folds over the back of the operator, and effectually closes 
| out the light from the interior. Yellow light is admitted by means 
of an orange-glass window C, which slides in grooves, so that it 
can be used as a shutter to admit white light or air, as may be 
required. Ventilation may also be obtained when needed 
by the trapdoor H. The chemicals are packed in a divided 
tin box, Mig. 3, which also acts the part of a reservoir for 
water, and is then fixed on the top of the chamber, and the 
liquid conveyed into the interior by means of a flexible tube, 
closed with a spring clip F. A bag at D receives the bath- 
holder, whilst a portable tray E and tube P receives and 
carries off the waste liquids. When the tent is arranged, as 
in Fig. 1, a table space is provided of twenty-one by thirty- 
four inches, and ample ventilation is secured. It can easily 
be erected by one person, and adjusted to any height de- 
sired. An extra support is given to the tripod on which 
it is placed by means of metal bars passing from one leg 
to the other, and clamped fast by screws passing through 
slots in the metal and this greatly assists in preventing the 
whole affair being affected by wind. I should certainly ex- 
pect that one could work with the greatest ease and comfort 
within its walls. 


In passing through Fleet Street, my eye fell upon a car- 
bon filtering apparatus in a shop window. ‘Thinking this 
invention might be serviceable in the photographic laboratory, 
I went in to overhaul it. I found that the sponge, or porous 
stone, &c., usually employed in filtering apparatus, was replaced 
by a ball of “moulded carbon.” This, from its pordésity and its 
known peculiar action on decaying matter, might be expected 
to give very satisfactory results; and Dr. Hassall states, in his 
report on these filters, that they deprived foul waters of sul- 
phureted hydrogen, urea, and organic matter held in solution, 
as well as animalcules, conferve, and earthy substances held 
mechanically in suspension, and he regards these as the most 
valuable and efficient filters yet constructed. These may be 
had of the Patent Moulded Carbon Company, at prices vary- 
ing from three shillings to two pounds ten shillings. The 
most useful form for photographic purposes would be figs. 5 
and 6 in their list, and costing ten shillings for one of a capacity 
of one gallon, twenty shillings for one of three gallons, and 
thirty-five shillings for one of six gallons. , 

Another form consisted of a carbon ball, to which a flexible 
tube was attached. On placing this in a vessel of water of 
questionable purity, and sucking the free end of the tube till 
water was drawn up, and then dropping the end lower than the 
ball it began to act as a syphon, and the water was drawn 
over bright, tasteless, and apparently pure. This form would 
@ very convenient for use when travelling, as the ball with 
its tube occupies little space, and can be readily applied to 
any vessel when needed. Dr. Hassall states that these car- 
bon filters act not only mechanically, but chemically, and 
have the power of abstracting a large portion of many sub- 
stances held in a state of absolute solution, as in the case of 
acetate of lead. A solution of sugar, having a specific gravity of 
| 1012, after filtration wag reduced to 1004. 
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The next photographic house on my route was Shepherd and Co.’s, 
at the corner of Farringdon Street. Here I found a camera, in prin- 
ciple exactly like that I hadexamined at Messrs. Burfield and Rouch’s, 
the plan of which had been placed in Mr. Hidman’s hands by Mr. 
Ramsden, of collodion celebrity—the only point of difference being 
that the end of the conical body was permanently attached to the 
flange plate, and this was fixed in position at the end of the 
telescopic base-board by means of a triangular bar fitting into 
an aperture of corresponding shape, which could be fixed at 
any height by a clamping screw. ‘This also allowed of the 
lens being adjusted for foreground, and the body was made of 
waterproof cloth, instead of plush, as in Messrs. Burtield and Rouch’s 
instrument. 

Talso took the opportunity of examining “Jeffery’s Excelsior Dark 
Tent.” The frame of this is put together so that it folds up like 
the letter W, the inner folds of which when pressed down form the 
table portion of the tent, and the outer limbs are kept at right 
angles to the table by means of another hinged frame that fits on 
in front. This framework is clamped on to a stand, and over it is 
stretched a black twill cover, with a yellow window let into the front 
portion.. To the upper part of the side frames are fitted a contri- 
vance for ventilating the tent. When folded this roomy tent 
occupies the space of a large carpet-bag. There is one peculiarity 
about this arrangement that I must not omit to call your attention 
to—viz., that a provision is made for fixing the lens in the front of 
the tent, a little above the table; whilst behind the lens, attached 
to the table, is a sliding board, carrying a hinged plate-frame, 
turning up at a right angle to the table, so that the tent may be 
employed as a camera as well asan operating room. Toa travelling 
portraitist this arrangement would be valuable, as the lens could 
readily be pointed at a chair on which the sitters would always 
take their place. But for landscape photography such a method 
would be very inconvenient, as I know from experience; for, some 
years since, | contrived a framed tent, with a camera attached, so 
that it could be manipulated from within. This tent was mounted 
on an axletree carrying a pair of large light wheels; but, although 
this possessed more freedom of motion than a tripod-stand admits 
of when pointing at fresh views, it was too cumbersome to allow 
of its being placed in many positions, and the covering of the tent 
catching the wind imparted a very undesirable tremor to the lens 
and plate. There is little question but that the camera and tent 
should be kept distinct, except for the purpose I have previously 
indicated, and then it can be placed in a position so as to be 
shielded from the wind. 

This letter has now run to such a length that I must wait till I 
can again find leisure to inform you what I saw at the other 
establishments in Rowland Hill’s E. C. district. 


So believe me, 
Yours everlastingly, 
SIMEON HEADSMAN. 


Practical Instructions on Coloring Photographs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VII. (Continued.) 


RETURNING to the face, hatch a thin pale tint of blue (cobalt) over 
the receding or rounded portions of the face, and about the jaws; 
soften the outlines of all shadows, keeping the edges cool and grey; 
destroy all hardness in the lines of the eyes, mouth, hair, ear, &c., 
and continue working upon the flesh until, in point of roundness, 
gradation, softness, aud fidelity of resemblance to nature, your eye 
is tolerably satisfied. Then work up every other part with a simi- 
lar feeling and result, with extreme care, tenderly preserving the 
more subtle transitions from light to shade. If you are colouring 
on the salted paper, the application of the burnisher, as already 
described, will be frequently necessary, during progress, to keep 
the surface hard and smooth. 

You will discover frequently that while in the light in which it 
was painted your picture looks soft, smooth, and even, in the 
reverse light it will appear coarse and rough: to avoid which 
effect, in the course of your work turn the picture upside down 
now and then, and even up the colours with very tender, delicate 
touches, taking great care not to deepen the.colours too much by 
working into the interstices. Preserve the proper proportions of 
depth-or tone with the greatest care. 

The instructions given relate to painting a fair complexion: for 
a darker one use, for the flesh-wash, Venetian red and Indian yellow, 
keeping the shadows and half-tints greenish if the complexion in- 


cline to the sallow, or purplish if the complexion possess more of the 
red hues; or, if the complexion be very dark, use a little burnt 
sienna or yellow ochre in the flesh-wash. [See previous remarks 
upon the half-tints and shadows of flesh, and also the “ maxims.” 
It would be so difficult, without models, to convey any idea of all 
the many modifications of colours and tints necessary for imitating 
the vast variety of complexions, that these few hints, with the 
many others already given, must suffice. With study and practice 
the student will duly learn to secure all the effects of nature; and 
without such aids what I have said already is more than enough 
for his guidance, 
TINTING. 

A less elaborate method of colouring, which will demand less time 
and study to secure a pleasing effect, may be adopted as follows:— 

Commence by working over the retiring shadows and half-tones 
with washy touches of cobalt, mixed with a very little Naples 
yellow, making this tint more or less blue according to the 
character of your sitter’s complexion. Then work over the deeper 
shadows with a little Indian red, combined with a very slight touch 
of vermilion. Now take a little pink madder and put the colour 
into the cheek, lips, &c. When these colours are dry, carry over the 
whole, with a light touch and a rather full brush, a general wash 
of Naples yellow and pink madder, or Venetian red and Indian 
yellow, with a touch or two of Chinese white, or madder pink and 
Indian yellow, or what other mixture may seem best for producing 
the complexion to be imitated, keeping the colour clean and bright, 
and not too deep in tone. Whilst this is drying, a wash of any of 
the colours for hair which have been already given may be applied, 
but be careful not to use it too fluid, lest it should stray into the 
flesh tints and destroy their purity and beauty. .The eyebrows 
and lashes may next be touched in with a little sepia, or sepia, lake, 
and indigo mixed to a rich purplish or blueish black, preserving 
their softness and delicacy with the greatest care. With this last 
tint touch in, vigorously, the pupil of the eye, and outline the iris 
of the same with a little indigo or sepia: the former if the eye be 
blue or grey. A little vermilion and madder pink, or madder pink 
or lake, as the model will determine, may be stippled over the lips; 
and a little brown madder and pink used to strengthen the deeper 
portions of the shadows, used with a little gum water. With a 
delicate stipple now proceed to even up or deepen the tints, adding 
a little cobalt to the greys, a little cobalt and madder pink here 
and there [see previous directions with reference to the violet and 
blue tints in the flesh], and a little Indian red to warm out the 
deeper shadows. Tinted pictures are generally left with the flesh 
only coloured. 

ORNAMENTS, DRAPERY, ETC. 

Gold.—Lay in with Roman ochre; for the shadows, use a little 
bistre and burnt sienna; for the high lights, a little yellow ochre 
and white, with a touch of cadmium; the highest or more spark- 
ling high lights, with a little cadmium and white;* reflected lights, 
orange chrome. 

Silver.—Local colour, black, white, and burnt sienna; shadows, 
cobalt, sepia, and madder pink; high lights, pure white; reflected 
lights, Naples yellow. i , 

Pearis.—Local tint, ultramarine, sepia, and lake; burnt sienna 
and ultramarine for shadows; ochre and white for reflected’lights; 
high lights, pure white. : 

Lace.—It is as well to paint this over the colour it is supposed 
to cover, this colour being painted asifinshadow. The local colour 
for lace is a yellowish white, upon this place the lights with 
white. Use sepia with a touch of cobalt for the shades. 

Feathers.—Say the feathers are white: use for the local colour 
ultramarine, ochre, and madder pink; the same, deeper, for’ the 
shades; and pure white for the high lights. Carefully avoid haish 
touches in laying on the lights, working with a series of faint and 
tender touches to preserve an appearance of feathery softness and 
looseness in the particles. For the stronger shadows and markings 
use a little warm sepia. 

Velvets.—Black velvet: local colour black, with a little gum; 
lights white, lampblack, and a touch of French blue; shadows, 
lake, sepia, and indigo, with gum; highest lights, white, black, and 
a touch of blue, using more white. Put in the fainter reflected 
lights with the colour for the lights, but glaze over them, when 
dry, a little madder brown and gamboge. Keep all the lights soft, 
but strong. For green velvet use prussian blue, cadmium, and 
Venetian red as the local tint, laid on with a good body; use white, 
Prussian blue, and a little gamboge for the lights; white and 
French blue for the highest or brightest high lights; and glaze over 


* Increased brilliancy of the highest lights may be obtained by laying the white on 
first, and, when dry, glazing it with a little gamboge. 
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the whole with sap green. Crimson velvet: lake and madder 
brown for the local colour, laid on with a good body ; shades, lake 
and sepia; high lights, white and a little vermilion; glaze with 
carmine. [For a more detailed description of the method of treating 
yelvets refer back]. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Watt, Hsq., 11, Tue Terrace, Wanworru. 


J. B. and RosaLinp.—The replies to these correspondents being of a character no® 
likely to benefit or interest others, will be sent per post as soon as the author has made 
the inquiries. 

Anruvr E., Colchester.—The old old fault—impatience. 
really cannot judge from the specimen you sent ry again. 

Curomo. —I have been from town, but will write to you in a day or two. 

AN UNANSWERED INQUIRER. —I must solicit your pardon for overlooking your note. I 
should not suppose that Chinese pigments possess any absolute superiority t» our own, 
but they are certainly more elaborately ground, and altogether better prepared. 1 
showld'have thought your plan a good one ; however, try a varnish made with equal 
quantities of Canada balsam and clear white resin, dissolved in turpentine. With 
reference to your last question I have consulted Sir Charles Hastlake's work, and find 
that the varnish so highly recommended for oil paintings, as retaining its purity of 
colour and transparency better than any other, is composed of the best Olio d'Abezzo, 
slowly dissolved with gentle heat, to which is added rectified petroleum, the whole being 
well stirred while mixing. It is applied, while warm, to a surface also warmed. The 
painting may be warmed by the sun, or, with more care, by the fire. 


Don’t hurry, I say again. I 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Paris, September 10, 1860. 


A ForTNIGHT ago I left Paris for Tréport, with the intention of 
taking some sea baths. ‘To tell the truth, although my enfeebled 
health required that invigorating treatment, I counted but little 
upon the effect of baths, which the season’s persistent inclemency 
would necessarily render unfrequent. I founded more serious hopes 
upon the purity and freshness of the air, upon the bodily repose, 
and upon the setting free of the mind from its habitual occupations, 
and from those ideas which, besetting it at the same hours day after 
day, finish by wearying the brain. I was like one of your city 
merchants who, after the labours and all-absorbing preoccupations 
of the week, quits his office on Saturday, bidding business good-bye 
tillthe Monday morning. I penitently confess to having thought, 
with a certain pleasure, that for some few days I should hear no 
more of collodion, nitrate of silver, hyposulphite, camera, and 
stereoscope, 

Tréport is a charming little port, seated at the foot of a cliff in 
our fertile Normandy—a town inhabited by two or three thousand 
fisherfolk, and visited in the bathing season by a few modest fami- 
lies, for whose tastes or purse the luxury of Dieppe and Boulogne 
would be ill suited. I had, therefore, much chance of finding there 
a calm which would be beneficial to body and mind, and I started 
in all confidence. ‘The first person, however, that I saw on getting 
down from the carriage was a gentleman carrying a photographic 
apparatus, and whose costume and white hands led me to judge 
him an amateur. The next morning, at the entrance to the jetty, 
where I had gone at sunrise to enjoy the fine spectacle presented 
by the sea at that early hour, I found a camera with its objective 
pointed at the port, and seeming to bar my way. This time there 
were two operators, and their mode of proceeding showed them to 
be professional photographers. The day following, I met two 
others coming in from the environs with their baggage. It was 
enough to make one believe that all the photographers of the coun- 
try had fixed, for their common rendezvous, upon this little out-of- 
the-way corner of France. But I was still more surprised when, 
on returning from an excursion into the country, I found in the 
very middle of the quay a booth, which seemed to have grown 
there by enchantment, and which was no other than the extem- 
porised operating-room of one of those nomadic photographers of 
whom I spoke in a previous letter. Already the portraits of the 
best known bathing-men of the place were exposed to public view, 
together with the figures of a few soldiers picked up on the road, 
and a dozen or so of half-obliterated stereoscopic views. As I 
passed, a baby, mounted on a donkey, was having his likeness 
taken in the interior, the door being left open to excite the curiosity 
of the wondering natives; and, while the artist and his assistant 
were operating, two women were seated at a table, busy with 
needlework. When I left Tréport two days ago, the little tribe 
had not yet struck their tent; without doubt, business was going 
on prosperously. I know not whether the wandering disciple of 

aguerre took many portraits; but I know that there was one 
which must have paid him well, for copies of it were in great 


demand. It was that of the chief of the master-bathers—a hand- 
some fellow, with curly hair and light-coloured beard, whose les- 
sons and protecting care were much sought after by the numerous 
and elegant baigneuses. Thus has photography invaded the whole 
land; and there is now-a-days no nook so obscure as to be without 
a rambling portrait-taker. 

As I have confessed to you my selfish disappointment at finding 
in my retreat that which, on leaving Paris, I had wished to fly from 
for a few days, I must also avow, that I was led to regret that there 
was not about me a still larger number of photographers, whether 
amateurs or-professionals. It was on the 20th of August, for which 
day had been announced a solemn procession to the summit of the 
cliff, which, from its three hundred feet, looks down upon the little 
town, the surrounding country, and the outstretching sea. he 
object of the ceremony was the erection of a colossal cross, sup- 
porting an image of the Saviour two yards in height, which might 
be seen by the fishermen of the country in their little voyages, 
which rarely extend to more than three or four leagues from 
the coast. After a religious service at the Church of Tréport 
the. procession set out. The little girls of the place, clothed 
in white, and bearing little blue banners, went first, led by 
Sisters of Charity; then came seamen bearing tapers, and then 
twelve master boatmen, who bore on a litter the image of 
Christ, in cast-iron, weighing more than four hundred pounds— 
a heavy burden for such a road. After them went the clergy of 
Tréport, whose numbers were swelled by all the curés and vicaires 
of the neighbouring localities, and then the numerous and peaceful 
crowd. They formed a striking spectacle as they slowly climbed 
up the steep and verdant slope of the cliff, and seemed as it were 
suspended ’twixt heaven and earth. When the summit had been 
reached, and the image of Christ, so laboriously brought up those 
heights, had been fastened to the cross, the appointed preacher, 
from that magnificent natural pulpit, amid the deepest silence, 
addressed an animated discourse to the multitude around him, who 
had quitted their homes in the adjacent villages to be present at 
the ceremony. The splendour of the place, from which could be 
scanned an immense horizon —the very simplicity of the scene, 
bringing to mind the primitive Christian days — together formed 
an admirable picture, which, in the open air, and with the motion- 
less and attentive crowd, it would have been easy to seize; but 
unfortunately there was no photographer there to reproduce it. 

On my return to Paris, I found but a few communications re- 
specting the eclipse of the 18th of July. These show that in all 
parts photography was largely turned to account on that occasion ; 
and the results reported prove that the art is now become an in- 
dispensable auxiliary to astronomy. ERNEST LACAN. 


Correspondence. 


ks” We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 
friends. 


2a 
DRYING BOX. 
To the Error. 
Sir,—I enclose a rough model of what I call the “ Photographic Water 
Oven.” 


About two years ago it occurred to me that such a thing would 
be very useful to those who wrought the dry-plate process, and I applied 
toa photographic friend, who was a better draug’ utsman than I am, to 
make me a'sketch of it, so that I might send it for insertion in your 
useful Journal; but he said that although it was good yet no one would 
go to the expense of getting one, so in consequence of that I did no 
more in the matter, although I have often thought it a pity such a thing 
was not adopted. 
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I think you will nearly understand by the model what the “oven” is 
like. Ifyou fold up the inside part first, and stick the gum paper where 
you will see it should go, you will observe that it forms a box. Then fold 
the outside part, and it forms a box outside the other, with a space be- 
tween for the water. The whole to be made of tin or brass. Of course, 
the inside box will have to be supported from the bottom of the outside 
one; on the top at the corner is the hole for putting the water in; and 
in the centre of the top there may be another hole, made with a conica 
rise, on which may be slipped a worm, and then would be got pure dis- 
tilled water;—although it might not be much, still it could be depended 
on for particular work. The front and sides ought to project about an 
inch below the bottom to keep the smoke from the gas or lamp from 
coming up that way; and what will be an improvement on my plan will 
be to put ledges on the sides, such as Shepherd and Co. have on their 
little apparatus for plates that do not require to be kept so free from dust. 
The whole can be made to hang on the operating-room wall like a 
German clock, so that a gas branch can be turned in beneath it a 
pleasure, and one can receive light from it at the same time that it heats 
the water. 

Now, sir, if you think the above worthy of a place in your Journal, 
and you will take the trouble to insert it, I shall feel happy in making 
a small return for the many hints I have received from others through 
the medium of the Journal, &c. It was by seeing how you appreciated 
Messrs. Shepherd and Co.’s plan that I thought perhaps some photo- 
graphers might think more of my contrivance than my photographic 
friend above referred to.—I am, yours, &c., 

WM. BIRNIE. 


peels 
ENLARGING. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,—Supposing a portrait taken with a half-plate lens were enlarged 
in the printing by means of a solar camera to what is called full-plate 
size, would there be any difference as to sharpness between that and 
one taken with a full-plate lens, and printed in the ordinary way? And 
would it take any longer to print in the solar camera than the ordinary 
one? 

As I wish to take larger portraits, and have only a half-plate lens 
(Ross's), I wish to know, and shall feel obliged by an answer through 


your Journal.—I am, yours, &c., 
Aug. 28, 1860. A LADY PHOTOGRAPHER. 


[Your note reached us too late for reply in our last. We perceive 
that you have also made the same inquiry of a contemporary; and 
though we have no wish to cause you any embarrassment, our reply you 
will find diametrically opposed to that you have already received. 

It is impossible to enlarge a negative without some loss of definition, 
be it much or little; and we consider money spent on the solar camera 
just so much waste. For details of the subject we refer to our last 
volume, pp. 236, 253, &c. 

You will obtain better results by taking a small negative and enlarg- 
ing therefrom to some extent, than from a larger negative with more 
moderate increase of dimensions (at least that is our experience); but 
there is certainly more labour incurred by enlarging than by taking full 
size direct.—Eb. ] 

es pets 
FAULTY PAPER,—PETSCHLER AND MANN’S DRY PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 

Sir, —I beg to return you my most sincere thanks for your replies to 
my former queries. I was not able to attend Mr. Hardwich’s classes, as 
T had not time to remain sufficiently long in London. I have, however, 
been since trying what I could do without aid, and I think I have suc- 
ceeded pretty fairly. 

Lhave met with a difficulty which I cannot explain. The enclosed 
will show you what it is. The two stereographs I send you are on paper 
made by different makers. The red-toned one is made by Rive, and the 
other one by some Scotch maker—I forget his name. Both papers, how- 
ever, print very well in the printing frame. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to say which is the proper tone, and make any remarks on them, or 
on the negative from which they were printed, that you may think proper. 
Thave been trying the modification of Taupenot’s process, as described 
in your Journal of the 16th August. Ihave met with the greatest suc- 
cess. I have not given the plates sufficient time to know how long they 
will keep; but I do not see any reason to prevent them ‘‘keeping” to 
any extent of time. Ishall be happy to forward you a correct gopy of 
this village—I mean a stereo-print—if you think it worth your accept- 
ance.—I am, yours, &c., A NOVICE. 

[Your success is certainly very satisfactory, and gives promise of your 
becoming a good photographer. The specimens of paper are very 
faulty, being full of metallic spots. We recommend you to apply to Mr. 
Hughes, of Oxford Street, for some that he knows to be good. You must 
be careful, in sensitising your paper, that the surface of the silver solution 
is free from floating particles, otherwise they will produce little specks 
on the proof. The specks on the specimens you have sent, however, 
clearly arise from minute grains of some metallic substance in the pulp 
of the paper, as you may readily perceive on examination under the mi- 
croscope. The reddish-toned print is not unpleasing for some subjects, 
but too warm for general purposes ; the other is a little too grey, but not 
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bad. The fault lies in the paper, which has too little chloride in it to 
enable you to get a vigorous print. We have very little fault to find 
with the negative: a rather longer exposure would have improved the 
foliage without spoiling the rest. Remember you should expose with 
reference to your shadows. You need have no fear of the ‘ keeping” 
qualities of the plates. We shall be happy to receive the proffered 
print of “our village ’—Ep.] 


27 The Publisher, in reply to continual inquiries, begs to inform present or intend- 
ing Subscribers to this JOURNAL that no difficulty exists to prevent its being 
received on the respective days of publication (viz., the 1st_and 15th of each 
month) in any part of Great Britain and Ireland. It is printed in sufficient time 
to be despatched by the Publisher, Liverpool, or by the London Wholesale 
Agents, so as toreach the most distant Subscribers and Agents on the above days. 
Orders sent direct to the Publisher, accompanied by a remittance (if by post- 
office order, made payable to Henry Greenwood, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool), or 
to the London holesale Agents, Messrs. E. Marlborough and Co., 4, Ave 
Maria Lane, E.C., will receive immediate attention. Foreign Subscribers and 
Agents can also be aU p Har in the same manner by paying the_additional 
postage charged by the Post Office. Orders given through Country Booksellers 
are carefully executed by Messrs. Marlborough and Co., as above, or by the 
Publisher, Liverpool. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

E. R.—You may do so with safety in the quarter indicated. 

Ay _INTENDING AMATEUR.—Mr. Thomas Ross, Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn. 

J. F. R.—We cannot recommend you to purchase the apparatus you mention : it is, in 
our judgment, a mere toy 

QureEcHy.—The American views that you speak of are mostly very good ; a few of 
them but indifferent, but only a few. 

Scorus.—It is a delicate question to answer truthfully, yet inoffensively. We can 
safely say, ‘‘ bide a wee bit,” and you will be no loser. 

Cus. CooLy.—We believe the quondam replies, relative to the class of pictures named, 
to have been all ‘‘bosh.” We do not believe a word of it. 

Anxious ARTIsT.—We think, from their aspect, that they must be by Wilson, of 
Aberdeen ; but we have only seen them in passing the establishment you name. 

F. C.—1. Needless in the Fothergill process, but no disadvantage. 2. The process 
named is, in our opinion, a mistake. We recommend you to try Petschler’s process. 

OnE or MAny.—It would be impossible for us to do as you wish, even if we were in- 
clined. We only criticise such as are sent to us for that purpose. It would scarcely be 
fair, even if practicable, to do so unsolicited. 

Wenuam.—If the water be not clear, there is still a portion of chloride in suspension, 
and you lose a portio» of the silver by throwing it away. Probably boiling the water in 
an earthenware vess.! will cause precipitation to take place. 

: haye omitted to add a few drops of solution of nitrate of silver to 
your developer. Th’ a sine qué non for dry plates. Wet ones have already enough to 
torm the picture, but on dry plates there is little or none left. 

8. E. C.—We do not apprehend that there is any occasion to fear the light of a fire in 
the developing room. A very brilliant blaze might possibly affect a very sensitive plate, 
if held too near it ; but that is a contingency not likely to arise. 

Fautty Nucative.—We do not perceive any reason why you should not paint out the 
blemishes from your negative: there is no fraud unless you attempt to conceal it. 
When you send in your picture, you can say ‘‘touched negative.”” 

GoosE.— Perhaps ‘‘some one else’? might designate you by the name of another 
web-footed bird instead. Is that the reason why you make so bad a sitter? Just fancy 
yourself criticising yourself in the looking-glass, and then you will do very we ll. 

Apoupuus.—The first on your list of names decidedly. The last mentioned is very 
good for the price, but it is a ‘‘Jerusalem pony’ to a racer as compared with the other. 
The gas stoye will do very well, provided that you carry off the vitiated air by a tube 
into the chimney. 

Jzsstz.—You had better begin by learning to print well: beg, borrow, or ‘‘ otherwise 
acquire,” a good negative to operate with, and carefully note the instructions for printing. 
By a little practice you will learn more of photography generally than by any other 
course of proceeding. 

Erc.—Nos. 4 and 7 we have not seen ; but the other five we have minutely examined, 

and find that each has some peculiar advantage for certain purposes. For our own use, 
when moving about from place to place, we should prefer No. 5 on your list. No. 1 is 
yery good and roomy, but is heayy, and takes some time to put up, so that it is not so 
well adapted for constant change of place. 
SHED.—We can most certainly recommend the article about which you 
inquire. We haye no influence in the commercial phase of photography, and, therefore, 
cannot help you to obtain the advantage mentioned. We are a little amused at your 
extra faith in our opinion “because you are a personal friend of our publishers’,’”? who 
ure gentlemen that we have never to our knowledge even seen, or had any direct com- 
munication with, as we have nothing to do with the ‘‘ business” of the Journal. 

J. 8. Borwicx.—We believe that the composition you mention is to be purchased, and 
that the artist resides at 168, New Bond Street. Collodion iodised with a cadmium salt 
will keep for a very considerable space of time without deterioration ; most other kinds 
change more or less for the worse in a few weeks (sometimes days), gradually becoming 
more and more highly coloured. A partial restoration is effected by immersing therein 
a slip of pure silver or cadmium. Never throw away collodion : when utterly spoiled 
for any other purpose, it is capital for cleaning glass plates that have been previously 
used, 


. —Your developers will do very well. You are mistaken in supposing that 
ion occurs : the fact of your negative twining ved proves that it does. To 
satisfy yourself proceed as you have been doing, only intensify one-half the plate, leay- 
ing the cther half as it was after development with the iron solution ; then print from the 
plate, and you will soon perceive the difference. You should fix with hyposulphite of 
soda, as the greater intensity produced by the organic matter of the pyrogallic developer 
is nearly destroyed by the use of cyanide of potassium as a fixing agent. A little dilute 
albumen (a few drops) adfed to your pyrogallic solution, when intensifying, will very 
inaterially increase the effect. 

A. H. J.—1. You err in supposing that you should have ezactly the same portion of 
the view in both halves of your stereograph. You may correctly take a quarter of an. 
inch more on each side of the pencil lines that you have drawn, which will make half 
aninch difference in the whole. ‘The reason for this is that you are to suppose you are 
yegarding the subject through a rectangular aperture—a window, for instance, in which 
case (as you may demonstrate by trial) you will find, on closing each eye alternately, 
that the right eye sees a little more of the left side, and the left eye a little more of the 
t side of your subject. Your lenses are, however, rather too close together, and 
night be separated another half-inch apart, with advantage. Get your brass plate cut 
through between the lenses, and you can then separate them.—2. Add one grain of 
bromide of cadmium to your collodion, and you will find that the greens will come out 
letter, but your exposure must be longer, The snowy effect is apt to arise not from over 
exposure, but under exposure and oyer deyelopment.—3. Good.—Cadmium. 

*,* “(GOVERNMENT IN COMPETITION WITH PROFESSIONAL ProrogRAruERs,” No. IL, 
with other articles, haye been deferred from want of space. 


gg All Eprrortat Communications, Booxs ror Review, cc., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 
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We verily believe that it would be quite worth the while of 
some of the larger enterprising railway companies, which en- 
deavour to coax the money out of the pockets of a certain 
section of the public by offering what are designated as tourists’ 
tickets at reduced rates, to establish in the waiting rooms some 
of those cleverly-constructed PEDESTAL STEREOSCOPES that are 
furnished with an almost unlimited number of stereoscopic 
slides, which can each be brought into view in succession by 
turning a small knob, the mechanism acting upon a similar prin- 
ciple to that of the Jacquard loom. Of course the object would 
be to exhibit stereoscopic views of the various interesting 
localities accessible by the line. This is a scheme which 
we have little doubt might be readily made to pay; for the 
probability is, that the railway companies might obtain the 
stereographs without charge for the consideration of the per- 
perpetual advertisement thus afforded to the photographer 
producing the stereographs, who would of course stipulate 
for the privilege of appending conspicuously his own name 
and address. As there are few people now in such an un- 
civilised state as not to possess a stereoscope, while nearly 
all like to take away some record of the places associated 
in their memories with holiday trips and all sorts of pleasant 
reminiscences, the photographers would find their account, 
not only in bringing people to their own localities, but also 
in putting their goods before them in a prominent and memor- 
able manner. We certainly started the idea half in joke; 
but, in sober seriousness, we do think it is one that might very 
profitably be carried out. 

Of course it is to be expected that, in viewing a stereograph 
of a locality that has been visited by the spectator, he will most 
probably recognise it with readiness ; and this is a pleasure that 
we have on many occasions experienced when criticising speci- 
mens that have been forwarded to us for the purpose. But we 
have recently also experienced the converse of this in a visit to 
Dovedale, in Derbyshire, where, though unaccompanied by 
any one acquainted with the spot, we were enabled to recog- 
nise with facility most of the remarkable points of interest 
along that very beautiful valley, simply from being familiar 
with Mr. Woodward’s illustrations of them—a detailed notice 
of which appeared in these columns some time since. There 
are also many other places with which, not having visited, we 
are yet intimately acquainted, and have no moral doubt that 
we should be quite at home in; for have we not been intro- 
duced to them by Wilson, Rodger, Sedgfield, Ogle, and many 
others? ‘Truly this same stereoscopic rendering of the many 
favourite haunts of pleasure seekers is one of the istitutions 
of the present day, and a very pleasant one it is. 


Wer find photographers are very strongly inclined to try whether 
it may not be possible to return with advantage to paper as a 
vehicle for negatives ; but we regret to notice that with many of 
them, instead of attempting to substitute paper for glass, they 
are endeayouring to reduce the calotype process to its simplest 


expression. Although this may prove an advantage in one 
respect, we cannot be otherwise than conscious that, while the 
paper itself is made the recipient of the sensitive substances, all 
the evils that have led to the abandonment of paper for nega- 
tives cannot fail to be re-introduced, e.g., granulation, absence 
of sufficient definition, spots from flaws in the fabric itself, &c. 
One very curious circumstance has occurred in connexion 
with this subject. In the respective numbers of two of our con- 
temporaries, which appeared on the same day as our last, we 
finda simplified calotype process, almost identical in all particulars, 
put forth both by Mr. Prichard, of Leamington, and Mr. Sutton, 
of Jersey—though the latter, by the way, does not admit that it 
is a calotype process at all: in this we think he errs, as the 
principle involved is precisely the same, the mere details of 
manipulation alone differmg. In stating this, we are by no 
means decrying the improvement in the preparation of the 
paper—for such it is; but simply protesting against any possible 
improvement, where the image is in the paper, being sufficient to 
cause the abandonment of glass as a support to the sensitive 
film. We do not suppose that there has been any direct com- 
munication between the gentlemen named upon the subject in 
question ; for, though their operations are very closely alike, 
there is a sufficient variation both of quantities and method of 
application to show that it is simply another case of experiments 
in parallel directions. ‘The object of both is to prepare a sensi- 
tive calotype paper by continuous operations, instead of, as 
formerly, obtaining first a coating of so-called insensitive iodide of 
silver, and subsequently rendering it sensitive by the application 
of aceto-nitrate of silver a short time before exposure. We have 
no doubt that the plan proposed is a considerable saving of 
trouble, and that the results are at’least equally good; but, for 
those photographers who are content with calotype negatives, 
we would suggest the trial of a further slight modification, 
whereby yaluable time might be saved in getting a few sheets 
ready for the camera, especially when away from home. Our 
idea is to endeavour to take greater advantage of Mr. Petschler’s 
principle than has yet been done in its application to paper, 
and proceed as follows :— ‘ 
Coat the paper on both sides with a measured quantity of 
solution of an alkaline iodide, the application of which may be 
either by means of a very shallow glass dish, as advised by Mr. 
Sutton, or by the glass rod, as directed by Mr. Prichard. In 
either case the object is to apply a given dose, neither more or 
less, to the sheet of paper. As regards the strength of the 
solution, we incline more towards Mr. Sutton’s, namely, thirty 
grains to the ounce of water, than to Mr. Prichard’s, who only 
directs six grains; but probably somewhere between the two 
would be best—say twenty grains. After soaking for a few 
minutes, the paper to be pressed between blotting-paper, and 
while still damp treated on both sides with a measured quantity 
of aceto-nitrate of silver, of say thirty grains’ of nitrate of silver 
to the ounce of water, with from ten to twenty minims of acetic 
acid, according to weather, &e. The paper is again pressed 
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between blotting-paper; and thus far we have proceeded precisely 
as suggested by both operators, who then wash the paper in 
water, to remove superfluous nitrate of silver, and then put it 
in the dark slide ready for exposure. But if, instead of plain 
water, we substitute a weak solution of chloride of ammonium, 
or similar substance—say one grain to the ounce of water-—we 
could then dry our paper, which ought to be insensitive to light, 
or nearly so, but which could be readily rendered fit for expo- 
sure by merely soaking in water just before being required to 
be placed in the dark frame, which might be done, as in the cases 
suggested, while still wet. Of course, this would be nothing 
more or less than the application of Mr. Petschler’s principle 
to the calotype process. We have not tried the experiment 
proposed : want of time quite precludes our so doing at present ; 
but we throw out the hint for the benefit of those whom it may 
concern. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we have to record the decease of 
one of our veteran photographers, in the person of Mr. Peter W. 
Fry, until very lately a member of the Council of the Photo- 
graphic Society, and one of its original promoters. He was 
formerly a member of the Photographic Club, and one of the 
earliest followers of the calotype process; and we have, on 
several occasions, listened to his amusing account of the very 
primitive and awkward kind of camera with which the earlier 
photographers had to be content. He was very active in intro- 
ducing Mr. Archer’s discovery of the collodion process, and 
materially assisted that gentleman in bringing it to the needful 
state of perfection. We cannot forbear relating an anecdote, 
which we had from his own lips, of an incident that 
happened to him, and which caused him no little feeling of 
embarrassment. Being in Italy, with some members of his 
family, he had taken a photographic copy of a work of art with 
which he was struck, and subsequently noticed a student (a 
foreigner) who was employed for several consecutive days in 
copying the same subject by hand. Thinking that a copy of 
the photograph might be of service to the poor student, he, 
with his usual kindness of heart, printed one for him, and made 
the offering to him while he was at work on the following 
morning. he student received the gift with many thanks, 
inspected it carefully, comparing it with the original: he looked 
at his own work with evident disgust afterwards, and, snatching 
it from the easel, he dashed it violently across his knee, thus 
rending it into tatters, and destroying in one instant a week’s 
work. Mr. Fry used to declare that he never remembered to 
have felt more awkward than upon that occasion. 

_ Mr. Fry’s loss will be deplored by a large circle of friends, 
including many both in the artistic and scientific coteries. He 
was a pleasant companion, a kind-hearted friend, and a most 
enthusiastic photographer. 


a 
OBSERVATIONS ON ALBUMENISED PAPER AND 
ALKALINE GOLD TONING. 


By C. Jannz Hueuzs. 


No. II. 

Tut PuaIn Paper.—In the former article I endeavoured to show 
that albumenised prints depended for their character and tone 
mainly upon the original plain paper. I pointed out that, although 
there are English, French, and German papers at command, the 
two latter are principally used, and I promised to discuss in detail 
their particulars. In resuming, I wish it to be understood that my 
remarks apply only to their fitness for albumen prints. 

Plain paper may be spoken of as composed of two distinct sub- 
stances, pulp and size. The pulp—chemically speaking cellulose— 
when examined under the microscope is seen to be a mass of 
fibres interlacing in every direction. In this form—blotting-paper 
is a good example—from its soft, spongy, absorbent nature, it is 
obviously unfitted for printing upon; but when the “sizing” is 
added, binding together and cementing this loose vegetable felt, the 
material then properly becomes paper. If this distinction be borne 


in mind, that paper is formed of “ pulp” and “size,” and that each 
of these is subject to defects, its nature can be more readily ex- 
amined, for it may happen that a given paper may be good in one 
respect and bad in another. 

The “pulp” is derived in all countries from the same sources— 
cotton and linen rags—and it probably does not vary much in its 
nature. Ido not conceive it plays any important part in forming 
the photographic image. I consider it acts only mechanically as 
supporting the albumen film, and retaining the sensitive solutions 
within its fibres. 

The “sizing,” however, performs a chemical as well as a me- 
chanical part; for not only does it cement the fibres together, but 
it unites with the silver and gold salts, and materially determines 
the nature of the picture obtained. 

Although the paper makers of England, France, and Germany, 
are fully agreed that linen and cotton rags are the right materials 
for the “pulp,” they are by no means unanimous as to the proper 
composition of the “sizing.” In our own country gelatine is used; 
in Germany, starch; while the French are supposed to employ a 
mixture of starch and resin; but it really is not exactly known 
what is used, for the manufacturers do not allow their trade mys- 
teries to be penetrated. It is sufficient that, while there is not much 
difference in the pulp, the sizings vary very much indeed, and 
communicate their character to the paper. 

In judging of the pulp the paper must be examined by holding 
it to the light and looking through: a good paper will show a uni- 
form texture, with very few spots and irregularities. Estimated 
in this manner, the English papers are generally very good, their 
principal faults being iron spots; the German or Saxe papers are 
also very good, scarcely so uniform in their texture as the English, 
having a mottled appearance, which, however, never shows in 
printing; while the French papers, especially those known as 
“Rive,” are found to be extremely defective. The whole paper 
has more or less a honeycombed, speckled appearance, numerous 
holes, and no end of transparent and opaque spots. Canson used 
to make paper comparatively free from these faults; but he does 
not now, his new make being about the very worst inuse. A great 
number of the defects seen in these Rive papers, however, do not 
show in printing, but then a great many do; and any photographer 
who uses this paper must be very lenient and patient, for there is 
no possibility of obtaining it without these objectionable pecu- 
liarities. P 

Perhaps this will be the proper place to correct a very prevalent 
error among photographers, who imagine that “Rive” is the name 
of a maker of paper like Canson. The fact is, Rive is the name of 
a small town in France, where, water-power being abundant, there 
are afew paper mills, the largest of which is “ Blanchet, Fréres and 
Kleber’s.” These makers sometimes have their initials in the 
water-mark, “B. F. K.” In one batch the word “Rive” will also 
be there, in the next absent. Sometimes only the word “Rive” 
will be found, and occasionally only a few sheets in a ream have 
any water-mark. I mention this in explanation, for I have known 
photographers declare the paper to be entirely different, though 
coming from the same mill, because the customary water-mark 
was absent. “Rive” means therefore, like “Saxe,” not a maker’s 
name, but a small district producing paper of a particular character. 

In the French papers the “size” employed, whatever it be, 
gives them an extraordinary hardness. The fibres are cemented 
together very closely, so that the surface is very hard and fine. 
When this paper is laid on albumen it seems of a repellent nature, 
is inclined to curl, and finally, when taken off and dried, retains 
the albumen almost entirely on the surface, giving the highest 
glaze of any papers. ‘Those persons who wish the very highest 
gloss must always ask for Rive, for no other paper can be had, all 
other things being equal, which so readily takes the highest gloss; 
but they must remember that there exists a greater quantity of 
spots and marks, as already mentioned. 

In the German or Saxe paper the sizing is not nearly so hard as 
in the Rive. The surface therefore is not so fine, and, when albu- 
menised, the albumen seems to sink into the paper. It never 
receives so high a gloss as the Rive. On the other hand, those 
defects so common in Rive are almost absent in the Saxe. The 
greatest care appears to be taken in the preparation of the pulp, 
and very few defects are to be found in it. 

Judged by the standard of the other two papers, the English 
sizing seems very indifferent. The surface of the paper is never 


so.fine as the French, and seldom quite so good as the German. 
The albumen sinks into it more even than in the German, and when 
immersed in the solutions this paper more than any other gets 
woolly and soft, thickens, and becomes porous. 


The peculiarities 
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spoken of are quite independent of the hot pressing or glazing, and 
is entirely due to the sizing. 

The above papers all act differently in toning. The English 
ones print red in the pressure frame, and tone very reluctantly, 
adhering very much to some shade of reddish brown. They can 
be got to deeper colours, but not so easily. The Saxe papers print 
a dark colour, and are readily toned, passing quickly from the red 
tint they assume when they are washed. There are no papers, 
however, which have given so much trouble in toning by the 
alkaline gold as this Saxe. There seems a tendency with it, in 
many persons hands, to get a disagreeable, inky, mealy, granulated 
appearance. There is no real reason why this paper should give 
these unpleasant tones, and those who have experience know how 
to avoid them; but as the matter will be more fully entered into 
when “toning” is considered, the subject will now be waived. 

The highly-glazed Rive paper is difficult to tone; and with a 
gold and hypo. bath it is almost impossible to get a deep purple 
black without the whites being yellow; but with the alkaline gold 
itcan easily be done. To my mind the richest of all tones are 
obtained on this paper. The gold seems to enter into union with 
the albumen, and a singularly rich colour can be produced. To all 
who are troubled with grey and mealy blacks with the Saxe paper 
Irecommend a trial of the highest-glazed Rive, and I think they 
will get rid of their troubles. 

In forming a con:parison between the three kinds of papers, it is 
seen that if that paper be judged to be the best that gives the 
highest glaze and allows the most perfect surface definition, the 
Rive stands the first; if the absence from defects and readiness of 
toning be the standard, then the Saxe is the highest. Thus, while 
something may be said in favour of both French and German 
papers, the English remains behindhand, for it has not the fine 
surface of the one or the rapid toning properties of the other; 
but while, unfortunately, it has neither of the merits of its rivals, 
it in some degree possesses both their defects—the soft porosity of 
the Saxe and the metal spots and reluctant toning of the Rive. 
Can it, therefore, be wondered at that English paper is not in 
general use ? 

The subject of albumenising is far too important to be com- 
menced here, and must be deferred till next number. 


oo 


THH PHOTOGRAPHER’S TRIPOD. 
By Grorer Support. 


[Read at the Ordinary Meeting of the North London Photographic Association, 
26th September, 1860.] 

Tue tripod, in its connexion with photography, may be regarded 
somewhat in the same light as the bellows-blower in a perfor- 
mance on the organ, each being indispensable to the attainment 
of the respective ends in view, and neither entitled to any portion 
of the honour acquired in either case. There is an anecdote on 
tecord of an organ-blower who vindicated his own dignity by 
ceasing to blow in the middle of the finest part of the perfor- 
mance, thus bringing it to an abrupt termination. The indig- 
nant organist shouted out, ‘Blow, you rascal!— why don’t you 
blow?” “Because you said last time the WH did not play, but 
only YOURSELF,—now why don’t YOU play?” 

I propose this evening to vindicate the dignity of the tripod; 
but I hope to show you that it really has some cause for con- 
sideration, and that a portion at least of photographic failures 
are due to a “weakness of constitution” in this assistant to the 
landscape photographer, which holds a very subordinate rank. It 
may be asked why, if a robust constitution be desirable for this 
useful servant, one is not always engaged with that qualification? 

¢ reply is simple: because, as a rule, it involves an extra-robust 
Constitution in the operator himself in order to coi.tend with the 
additional weight required, which extra vigour cannot so easily 
be obtained when desired; and therefore, in order to accommodate 
the contending interests, the vigour of the tripod is too often shame 
fully sacrificed to the weakness of the operator. 

To drop jesting, however, I may remark that the numerous 
attempts made to produce a portable tripod indisputably indicate 
the demand existing for an efficient article of the kind; and, as 
every experienced operator knows full well the great importance 
of stability in the very foundation upon which the camera rests, it 
8 not surprising that folding tripods bear but an indifferent repu- 
tation, and are tolerated rather as unavoidable evils under certain 
circumstances than adopted with that confidence which a “strict 
attention to their duties” would ensure. 

Before describing an arrangement that I have contrived for my 
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own use, it may be as well to consider what are the desiderata in 
a tripod? In my opinion the are— 

1. Rigidity. 

2. A height of not less tha five feet; but six preferable. 

3. Portability and lightness. 

Rigidity being the most important, must be the first considera- 
tion. The height of the lens should not be less than that of the 
eye when the spectator is standing; but generally it may be some- 
what higher with advantage, not only as conducing to a more 
imposing view of general landscape subjects, but frequently allow- 
ing the operator to avoid a foreground of dead wall, or the unpic- 
turesque arrowheads of aniron railing. The consequent lengths 
of the “legs” is therefore antagonistic to the quality of firmness, 
which is still further aggravated by any attempt to increase the 
portability by making the “legs” each length in two pieces; which, 
however, it is absolutely essential to do with so great a length as 
six feet, if we do not wish to be put to no end of inconvenience in 
moving from place to place, especially when proceeding by rail. 

Having tested several kinds of portable tripods, and found that 
in use there was alwaysa deficiency in rigidity, especially when 
the lower portion of each “leg” consists of a single piece, I de- 
termined to attempt a solution of the problem myself, about two 
years back. The result Iam now about to lay before you. 

I may mention that I abstained from so doing at an earlier date, 
as I met with a portable tripod, constructed by one of our most 
intelligent dealers in apparatus, and which at first view appeared 
to me to accomplish all that I had attempted with some other 
conveniences. Subsequent experience has, however, proved to me 
that, except for stereoscopic or other small cameras, my own form 
of tripod is decidedly the better of the two. The principle involved 
in its construction is a close adherence to as complete a system 
of triangulation as possible. Some of the details may be varied to 
meet particular cases, but the principle of triangulation must never 
be lost sight of. 

Having completed the theoretical construction of my tripod, I 
made such variations in the details as would enable me to convert 
an already existing one into the portable form, and the result is the 
one I now lay before you. Although an unusually long one, by 
folding it in halves the length is brought within very convenient 
limits for being carried about; and though each “leg” consists of 
four pieces, these are so connected as never to become detached 
the one from the other, and when put up for use, the different 
bearings are contrived with a view to afford mutual support, and, as 
it were, “lock” into one another. The annexed diagrams will ex. 


plain the construction more perfectly. 
FIG. 1, 


FIG. 2, 


Fig. 1 shows the extremities of the four pieces forming one “leg” 
when folded—A A A A being rectangular pieces of mahogany 14 
by $ of an inch in dimensions, the thinnest edge being towards the 
spectator; B B are two hinges, formed by straps of brass or iron 
clamped round the outer pieces, and turning on pins at C, so as 
to allow the outer pieces to be turned quite over, as in fig. 5; D 
is a thin slip of metal let into slits at the end of the wood, as 
shown at jig. 4, and fastened by pins or screws passing through at 
BL. To set up the tripod, the outer pieces are bent upwards, asin 
Jig. 2, until they occupy positions as in jigs 3 and 5. The outer ends 
of the slip of metal D fall into mortices at F, fig. 8, and thus the two 
portions of each side of the “leg” are firmly connected by two 
bearings, viz., at B and at F, in such a direction as to present most 
resistance to the strain. 
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FIG. 5+ 


FIG. 4. 


FIG, 6. 


metal top G, jig. 5, is furnished at each 
hich the ends of the leg-sides, furnished 
squeezing them to- 


A triangular wooden or 
angle with pins at H, on to w 
with brass sockets, are “sprung” by slightly 
gether; and they are firmly retained in this position by the slip of 
metal I, an enlarged view of which is shown in jig. 6. It is at- 
tached to the “leg” by a screw through the circular hole at K, 
around which it has motion; and on the opposite side of the leg, at 
a proper distance, is another screw, over the head of which the hole 
in the slip of metal will pass, and is kept rigidly in place by its 
falling so as to let the narrower part of the slit embrace the screw 
with the head of it projecting. 

This arrangement is intended merely to save time in setting up 
the tripod, as I am not sure but that I personally prefer the ar- 
rangement of the tripod before you in this particular, in which a 
screw passes quite through the wooden head, and renders it ex- 
tremely firm and rigid; but it certainly takes a little more time in 
setting up. 

T can, from practical experience, testify to the efficiency of this 
tripod for cameras up to a size fit for pictures ten inches by eight 
inches; and I see no reason why, with a slight increase in the size 
of the top, it should not be adapted for cameras of almost any size. 
At any rate, such as itis, itis free to any manufacturer to make 
this tripod, if he be so inclined. 

a Ne 
ON FIXING POSITIVE PROOFS. 

By MM. DavanyeE and Grrarp. 


( Continued from page 267.) 


IV. Number of proofs that can be fixed in the same bath.—If in a 
similar solution of hyposulphite of soda we fix a sufficient number” 
of proofs to effect its saturation, the time of fixing, which we have 
estimated at ten minutes, becomes increased as the point of satu- 
ration is approached; but prudence requires that we should only 
place in the same bath the quantity of salts of silver far below that 
required to saturate it. Now, the point of saturation of 100 parts 
of hyposulphite of sodais 38 of chloride of silver (or its equivalent), 
which is equal to about eight or nine large sheets, 17 by 22, if they 
have not undergone the first washing, and ‘double that number if 


cf . o} o 
we only take this precaution. In practice, from excess of prudence, 


perhaps, we should not venture to exceed four large sheets, 
17 by 22. 

We prepared s 
(10 by 8), ina so 


ixteen quarter sheets, and fixed sixteen proofs 
lution of 100 parts of hyposulphite of soda in 
500 parts of water (solution of 20 per cent.). The proofs were 
first washed in a bath of bicarbonate of soda, then two by two in 
hyposulphite, where they remained only ten minutes. After being 
washed and dried, we satisfied ourselves that the whites of the first 
and last were perfectly pure, and that the two proofs appeared 
exactly alike. The solution of hyposulphite of soda was filtered 
after this fixing to remove a slight deposit of carbonate of lime, 
produced by a little bicarbonate of soda: it had aslightly yellow 
tint, indicating the commencement of decomposition, arising 
without doubt (notwithstanding every pains that could be taken) 
at the moment when the hyposulphite of soda, penetrating the 
paper, came in contact with an excess of salts of silver. There- 
fore the bath that has served for one operation should never be 
employed further, but mixed with the residues. 

We may then affirm that 100 parts of hyposulphite of soda, 
dissolved in 500 parts of water, will suffice to fix successively and 
continuously four whole sheets, of the value of forty sheets to 
the kilo (36 ounces), even when we omit the first washing in pure 
water, in which we persist in from the moment that the nitrate of 
silver is transformed into an insoluble salt.* 

V. Washing the proofs. — We often fall into great error with re- 
gard to washing fixed proofs; and whilst some photographers, seeing 
the proofs are faded, pretend that this fading is due to hyposul- 
phite of soda remaining in the texture of the paper, and propose, 
therefore, that the washing be prolonged from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight hours,—others, who see good proofs fade and turn 
yellow by a prolonged immersion in water, assume, on the con- 
trary, that this washing injures the proofs in purity and brilliancy— 
that the impurities of common water are destructive to them—that 
we must consequently operate quickly, and perhaps with distilled 
water. 

The experiments we have made simplify greatly this question. It 
enables us to explain the cause of these exaggerations in two ways, 
and to show, in practice, a rational and easy method of washing. 

Under ordinary circumstances it is rarely that the proofs fade in 
consequence of the hyposulphite of soda remaining in the texture 
of the paper; and when this cause of fading manifests itself, it ap- 
pears in round yellow spots, which destroy the picture by their 
spreading. This alteration is produced in a very short time—in a 
few weeks, frequently in a few days, after fixing. But when the 
picture is destroyed gradually, and turns yellow in an indefinite 
space of time, according to the dryness of the atmosphere in which 
itis placed, it is due to fixing in hyposulphite of soda, and on 
the appearance of decomposition; and it is in this case that 
prolonged washing only hastens this destruction. 

We can affirm, on the other hand, that a long immersion in ordi- 
nary water does not injure the proofs; for we have taken proofs, 
eut them in half, when one half has been washed three hours and 
the other forty-eight hours, and there was no difference. 

Experience proves that we must not attribute an injurious in- 
fluence to the quality of the water at the moment that ordinary 
water is stirred; for we have never found the slightest difference 
between one half of a proof washed in river water during three 
hours and the other half having remained forty-eight hours in very 
hard water, to which was added sufficient chloride of sodium to 
give it a very salt taste: in this case the whites were slightly tinted. 
An immersion of twenty-four hours in water might influence an in- 
jurious action on the pulp of paper, but it would not injure the 
proof as much as if fixed in a sulphurous bath: in this case the 
water acts in some few hours, as humidity of the atmosphere acts 


* We have also attempted to simplify the fixing. In the course of our researches, we 
have proved that if we add bicarbonate of soda directly into a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, the nitric acid acts upon the bicarbonate before it decomposes the hyposulphite. 
On'the other hand, and in another series of researches, we have ascertained that the 
presence of chloride of sodium greatly retards the decomposition of the argentifous hypo- 
sulphite of soda, even in the presence oflight. From this very simple idea we make @ 
path in the following manner:— 

Water 


Bicarbonate of soda .. 10 alee 5 
Coinmon salt ....... - 2 Filter the solution. 
Hyposulphite of soda ........+--+ 100 

it 


” 

It will be preferable to make this solution beforehand, and to filter it at the instant, 
is used, to separate the precipitate of carbonate of lime, which is not formed quickly. In 
the quantity of bath above indicated we have pussed sixteen proofs, 84 by 10}, in remoy- 
jng them from the printing frame; but we have not found the same resultas by employing 
two separate baths. ‘The tone of the proof is not so strong as at the commencement of 
the fixing. The bath filtered immediately had evidently the same tint as the first, Always 
after forty-eight hours of repose it will acquire a much deeper tint than the bath of simple 
hyposulphite. It has then a greater tendency to decompose: its employment is doubtful, 
and must only be sanctioned by practice. Tt is probable that this difference is due to the 
action of carbonic acid set free in the bath. 
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in a much slower manner, and hastens the fading, which would 


not have been apparent for a length of time. 

The washing therefore can be very simply done if the proofs 
have been well fixed. An excess ig not to be condemned; but it is 
useless, and should be confined to washing out the hyposulphite of 
soda. 

In general we should use dishes about four inches in depth, 
using a large quantity of water, which should be renewed 
every half hour, removing each proof one after the other. After 
the sixth we may be sure of a complete washing; but we may 
assure ourselves that it is completed by a very simple method, first 
used by M. Bayard. All photographers have a test of exquisite 
sensibility for hyposulphate of soda: this is nitrate of silver. 

If to water containing five-millionths of its weight of hyposul- 
phite of soda a crystal of nitrate of silver be added, the character- 
istic yellow tint of sulphide of silver will be shown. 

The most convenient way of employing this test is to lift a proof 
out of the bath when we think the washing finished, and to allow 
a few of the last drops that drain from it to fall into a white porce- 
Jain basin, and to throw into it, without stirring, a fragment of 
nitrate of silver about the size of a pin’s head. If the yellow colour 
does not appear instantly at the bottom of the basin, or if it is not 
very apparent, it will bear another washing as a further precau- 
tion: if, however, the colour changes rapidly from red then to black, 
it will require two or three more washings. Independently of 
toning, which does not at the present moment demand our attention, 
we think that hyposulphite of soda, employed as now recom- 
mended, will not entail risk as to the stability of the prints, and that 
they will be in a condition to keep for any length of time if pro- 
tected from atmospheric influences or exhalations which tend to 
attack the silver. 


————— 


ON THH ACTINISM OF ELECTRICAL VACUUM TUBES. 
By Proresson W. B. Rocers. 
[Being an extract from a letter to Mr. Gassiot, read before Sectiom A, at the Oxford 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science.] 
I sEND you, by my brother, a printed abstract of remarks made 
some months ago on the phenomenon of the 
vacuum tubes, and a hypothesis as to the 
condition and cause of the stratifications. 

You will see that, with the aid of Mr. 
Ritchie and our skilful photographer, Mr. 
Black, I have been experimenting on the 
actinism of these electrical discharges. 

In some more recent trials I have obtained 
beautiful photographs of the stratification, of f 
which I send you a specimen. The tube, asf 
you will see, is a straight one, of uniform 
calibre. It is about fifteen inches long, by 
three-quarters inch diameter, and is marked f 
by Geissler as containing phos. hydrogen. 
As you have perhaps observed, it gives the 
Strata with extraordinary distinctness; and ff 
after the action has been continued a little 
while, the strata near the blank end arrange 
themselves in pairs, consisting each of a bluish 
and a more reddish layer, separated by a blank 
interval from the next, as seen very plainly 
in the photograph. 

By a steady, rapid motion of the ratchet- 
wheel of Mr. Ritchie's coil, it was easy to 
keep the strata almost perfectly stationary. fis 
The picture was obtained with eighteen turns} 
of the wheel, each giving twelve sparks. 
With six turns a tolerably clear picture was 
secured. 

You see that the unilluminated space at 
one end made no impression, and that the 


intervals between the strata are also ag : 
devoid of actinic as they are of luminous rays, 


The picture of the winding tube, with bulbs, shows how superior 
is the actinism of the faint blue light of the negative end com- 
pared with the brighter and less refrangible rays of the opposite 
bulb. 


mg 06 The third photograph was produced 
fe by the two slender Geissler tubes, con- 
Mtaining respectively N and CO,. The 
y former was placed below the latter as 
they were presented before the camera, 
and the current was sent through them 
Hin succession. To the eye the intense 
@ whitest light of the CO, tube was more 
@ dazzling than the crimson colouring of 
the other. Yet you will observe the 
picture made by the latter is far the 
tronger of the two, as indeed might 
fhave been expected from its more re- 
rangible illumination. 
@ This photograph was produced with 
half a turn of the wheel, that is, six 
successive flashes of the light. I am 
unable to state the aggregate time of 
qexposure to the rays, as I have not yet 
fascertained the duration of a flash. This 
hope, with Mr. Ritchie’s aid, to ac- 
complish at an early day. But if we 
assume the time to be as much as tenfold 
ithe duration of the electric spark, as 
ne, we should have less than s7,s0cth of a 
which the light required for producing 
I believe that a single flash would 
made the trial. 


measured by Wheat 
second for the entire time 
this intensely clear picture. 
suffice, but I have not ye 
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CELESTIAL AND INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Warren De ta Rut, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.AS., &e. 
(Continued from page 272.) 

Degree of Perfection hitherto attained in Lunar Photography. 


In my own telescope, the picture of the moon is only about 1y;, in. 
in diameter; it might be suggested that the image could be 
enlarged by means of a combination of lenses before reaching the 
sensitised plate, but this would have the effect of prolonging the 
time of exposure, and moreover introduce the disadvantages of the 
refracting telescope, and the result would not be so good; for even 
if the moon’s motion in declination were followed automatically, 
still the outstanding atmospheric disturbances before alluded to 
would remain.* Indeed, if the aperture of the telescope could be, 


considerably increased in relation to its focal length, much finer 
pictures would be procured, because the time of exposure would be 
shortened. In practice it has been found preferable not to magnify 
the focal image, but to take enlarged positive copies on glass 
direct from the original negative, by means of an enlarging 
camera, and in this way the impressions, 8 inches in diameter, ex- 
hibited at the meeting were produced. i z 

In making positive copies, some of the more minute details are, 
unfortunately, always lost, for no means exist by which enlarged 
positive copies can be produced showing all the treasures of the’ 
original negative; a perfect enlarging lens being still a desidera- 
tum.+ As an instance may be cited the streak in the lunar disc: 
which Mr. James Nasmyth has called “the railroad,” indicated in: 


* Monthly Notices of the Roy. Ast, Soce., vol. xviii., p. 17. 

+ Since the above was written, the author has been informed by Mr. Dallmeyer (son- s 
in-law of the late Mr. Andrew Ross) that he has brought his investigations on this subject 
to a successful termination, and that he has just produced enlarging and diminishing 
lenses which copy without any sensible distortion or dispersion, 
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Beer and Midler’s map as a straight line to the east of the cratur 
Thebit, between latitude 19° and 23° south, and between longitude 
7° and 9° east. In the photograph it is shown to be a crack in 
the lunar crust with an irregular outline, and the eastern edge is 
perceived to be depressed below the western, which forms a per- 
pendicular cliff. This, although sharply defined in the negative, 
is frequently lost in positive copies. For the examination and 
micrometrical measurement of the minuter details which celestial 
photography is capable of furnishing, recourse must still be had to 
the original negative. 

Notwithstanding the disturbances which arise from the atmos- 
phere, minute irregularities in the driving-clock, and the want of 
means for following the moon’s motion in declination, I have ob- 
tained pictures of the moon that bear examination with the three- 
inch object-glass of a compound microscope magnifying about 
162 times, and which show with good definition details oceupying 
a space less than two seconds in each dimension. Two seconds 
are equal to about szcth of an inch on the collodion plate in the 
focus of my telescope, and in the finest photographs, details 
occupying less than yoboth of an inch are discernible with the 
three-inch object-glass; hence much valuable work has already 
been accomplished. A second on the lunar surface at the moon’s 
mean distance being about one mile (1°149 mile), it will be evident 
that selenological disturbances, extending over two or three miles, 
would not escape detection, if such occur, provided photographs 
continue to be taken for a sufficiently long period. 


Lunar Phenomena recorded by Photography. 


Full Moon.—Variations of Apparent Diameter.—By the delinea- 
tion of our satellite, photography brings out palpably several 
phenomena which, although well known, are not always present 
to the mind; for example, about every 29 days it is stated that 
there is a full moon, but we see by the photographic picture that 
there never is a full moon visible to us, except just before or just 
after a lunar eclipse, or at all events except when the sun, earth, 
and moon are very nearly in the same plane; at all other periods 
of the full moon we are unfavourably situated for seeing the whole 
of the illuminated hemisphere. Moreover, the different apparent 
diameter of the moon at various times, dependent on her distance 
from the earth, comes out in unmistakeable prominence in a col- 
lection of photographs; for the pictures taken with my reflector 
vary in diameter from one inch to one inch and nearly two-tenths 
(1:0053 inch to 1°1718 inch, being at the moon’s mean distance 
1:0137 inch). 

When positive enlarged copies are made, it is easy to obtain 
all the pictures of exactly the same dimensions by the adjustment 
of the distance of the negative to be copied from the lens of the 
camera; and my enlarging camera is furnished with screws to 
facilitate the adjustment of the distance of the object to be copied, 
and also that of the focussing screen. 

Libration.—We are familiar with the terms “ diurnal libration,” 
and libration in “latitude” and “longitude,” yet it is difficult to 
realise the great amount of disturbance in the aspect of the moon’s 
disc, and the direction of the displacement from the mean posi- 
tion which these several causes produce unless aided by photo- 
graphy, when we see them palpably before us. 

The diurnal or parallactic libration never exceeds 1° 1"5; the 
direction of the displacement in the markings on the lunar disc 
which it produces is variable, and is dependent partly on the posi- 
tion of the observer. 

The poles of the moon at the epoch of mean libration are 
situated in the periphery, and the equator and all parallels of 
latitude are straight lines; the circles of longitude being more or 
less open ellipses, varying from a straight line in the centre to a 
circle at the periphery. ‘This occurs when our satellite is either in 
perigee or apogee (when the libration in longitude is at a mini- 
mum), and she is also situated in one of the nodes of her orbit 
(when the libration in latitude vanishes): the nodes, apsides, and 
moon would, under these circumstances, be in the same line. 

Libration in longitude merely causes a change of place in the 
various circles of longitude, which still continue to be more or 
less open ellipses; the parallels of latitude straight lines. 

Those lunar craters, however, situated on the central meridian 
at the epoch of mean libration, would be on a straight line, but, at 
the periods of maximum eastern or western libration, they would 
be seen arranged on a semi-ellipse, whose conjugate diameter is 
0°1377, the moon’s diameter being unity. Therefore a point at 
the centre of the moon’s equator becomes shifted by the sum of 
the librations to the east and to the west to the extent of more 
than }th of the moon’s diameter, namely, 0°0688 to the east, and 


the same quantity to the west of the mean position. On account 
of perspective, the effect of libration in. longitude is much less 
apparent on the eastern and western peripheral meridians, which 
shift towards the centre by a quantity equal only to zisth of the 
moon’s diameter (0:0048). f 

The equator and its parallels, which at the period of mean 
libration in latitude were straight lines, become more or less 
open ellipses under other circumstances; the ratio between the 
conjugate and transverse axes of all the parallels being constant 
for a given inclination of the lunar axis. At a maximum libration 
in latitude the equator becomes an ellipse, whose conjugate axis 
is 0'1181; the transverse axis being equal to the diameter of the 
moon considered as unity: so that a point in the centre of the 
equator is shifted 0°059 of the diameter to the north or to the 
south by a maximum northern or southern libration, and will move 
by the sum of these librations to an apparent extent of 3th of the 
diameter of the lunar disc. The apparent motion of the north 
and south poles towards the centre is on account of perspective 
only zisth of the diameter (0°0035). 

Tibration in latitude also causes a change in the ellipses which 
delineate the meridians, causing an inclination of their axes to the 
line joining the poles, and also a change in the ratios of their 
transverse to their conjugate axes. For example, the meridian 
distant 7° 55’ from the centre (this being the position of central 
meridian at a maximum libration in longitude) would have its 
transverse axis inclined 0° 56/3 to the pole, the conjugate axis 
being no longer 0°1377 but 0°1368 of the transverse. ‘The peri- 
pheral meridians would no longer be semi-circles, but semi-ellipses, 
whose conjugate diameter is equal to 0°9965, and whose transverse 
diameter is inclined 90° to the pole. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY A CHAMELEON. 
ge 
“ When next you speak of what you view, 
Think others see as well asjyou; 
Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefer your eyesight to his own.” 


——— 


‘A FRIEND of ours has set up an image which, at the sound of his 
own music, he commands all the faithful to fall down and worship. 
There is no fiery furnace, it is true, held i terrorem over the mis- 
demeanants; but one does not like to be charged with thoughtless 
extravagance, especially by one who confesses his helm has been 
tured the same way as ours. He sings the glory and praise of 
the early photographers, and forgets the exceeding merits of the 
new. 

We much question whether Daguerre himself, could he walk 
down a London street now-a-days, would have much to say against 
even the collodion positives, of which our friend is so deprecatory. 
Of course there are grim, ghastly, ghoul-like portraits perpetuated 
in this way; but who prefers a daguerreotype portrait now toa 
good one on collodion? Besides, it is almost “ Hobson’s choice” 
with the former: the operator is deterred by the cost from trying 
again, if you object to the first. In vain do you or your friends 
find fault. The nose, that Roman of which you are so proud ; those 
whiskers, which excite your vanity; those eyes, whose penetration 
you make so much of ;—the first is too snub, the second resemble 
the foliage on a windy day, the third are evidently trying to take 
in both ends of the room! ‘There they all are—irremediable ! 
You pay your money, but you are not allowed the benefit of a 
choice; whereas collodion is so cheap that the artist must be a 
niggard indeed who does not himself find fault, and say we can do 
better than that, and forthwith tries again. It wasa labour, indeed, 
sitting in the old time for one’s portrait; now you have half-a- 
dozen for cartés de visite taken at once. 

Daguerreotype had, and has, advantages. The art was founded 
by its experimenters. Watt elaborated the steam-engine from a 
teakettle; and similar inventions, now so essential and complex, 
have had a like humble origin, for which they deserve the greater 
praise. We think the gentleman who overhauled his portfolio, and 
concluded that all was vanity and vexation of spirit, drew most 
probably a just inference; but who was to blame but himself? If 
anybody is to be hung, who must it be? Not the inventor of 
collodion, and the scores of ingenious contrivances and processes 
springing from it: We know no one who has tried more things in 
this vay than the editor of the Photo. Quarterly himself, and now he 
wants us to fall back on—what? Daguerreotype! with its glaring 
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reversed results, which certainly do fade and often disappear; 
though, like most things, they can, with care, be preserved a long 
time, and can even be re-developed, and on paper. Paper indeed! 
Does any one remember direct positives on paper? What wonders 
those were! A large discount had in those days to be allowed for 
failures, so large as almost entirely to deter amateurs from the art ; 
and, if they ventured on the task, soon to disgust them. 

Some of our Manchester friends used to practise calotype, but 

it seems entirely abandoned now. Some of them are now at 
turpentine waxed paper, and we know not what complications 
these enthusiasts may venture on next; but the majority use some 
dry process on glass. We have some of Mr. W. Newton’s calotypes 
before us, and one of Mr. Sutton’s own permanent pictures, all 
y below the present standard; and we are not even content 
with a view of Rouen from the establishment of B. Evrard, at Lille. 
This gentleman achieved great success, but perfection was not to 
ound five years ago, even at Lille. 
Now, photographers, as a rule, are economical; they certainly 
embark largely in fancy cameras, and paraphernalia of exceeding 
costliness, but we hear of them saving washing and clippings, and 
then troubling the assayer to transmute the residue into current 
coin of the realm. There is not much wear and tear in apparatus; 
so these two causes must be added to those named, as occasioning 
a bad trade latterly. You don’t buy, because you don’t want, new 
apparatus every day; and. the rapidity with which a quantity of 
work can now be got through, reduces the necessity for seizing 
every suitable moment to get your portrait taken. We think an 
appeal to the ledgers of some of our professionals would show a 
great difference in favour of 1860 over 1850; if not, we are much 
mistaken. 

Altogether we have reason, we think, to be satisfied with the 
present position and future prospects of the art. Atthe same time 
we are guiltless of any desire to sully the fair fame of the early 
operators, whose experiments every day commemorate themselves, 
so to speak, in every laboratory. = 
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ON THE ADAPTATION OF MACHINERY TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By G. H. Bazcocx. 
r [Read before the Photographical Society, at the August Session.] 

Iy this age of steam, telegraphs, and photography, when the three 
most subtile agencies of nature, light, heat, and electricity, have 
been subdued by man, and trained to do his bidding, startling 
developments and astounding applications in art and science are 
looked for as an almost daily programme in the great drama. Is 
it, then, to be wondered at that the go-ahead Yankee, in his 
impatience of the slowness of this “fast” age, should conceive and 
actually carry out the idea of applying steam power to the produc- 
tion of photographs, and should turn them out at a speed which 
eclipses the boasted rapidity of the “lightning” printing press? 

As an evidence that this may be and even has been accomplished, 
Thave the pleasure of presenting for the inspection of the Society, 
this evening, several specimens, among them a sheet containing 
about three hundred photographs, all printed from one negative, 
at the rate of twelve thousand an hour ! 

Astonishing as this speed may seem, I am assured, and from 
what I have seen believe, that it may be greatly increased. 

_ The means by which this is accomplished is simply the adapta- 
tion of machinery to the process of printing by development. 
This process, though little used of late, has certainly produced 
some very fine specimens, and prints so produced are generally 
conceded to have the advantage in permanency over the ordinary 
print produced by the direct action of light. 

_ This machine is the invention of Mr. Charles Fontayne, of Cin- 
cinnati, O., who has spent several years in perfecting it and the 
developing process which he uses therewith. I am assured by him 
that the process by which these specimens were produced is quite 
different from any other known, but in what this difference consists 
Tam not informed. A negative is fixed in a box together with a 
sheet of prepared paper, and the latter exposed by automatic 
machinery to the condensed light of the sun passing through the 
negative. After each exposure the paper is traversed underneath 
the negative to present a fresh surface for the succeeding impres- 
sion. These motions, together with that of clamping the negative 
into close contact with the paper at the instant of exposure, are all 
performed by the operator simply turning a crank. 

The rapidity at the several times I witnessed its operation was 
two hundred impressions per minute, at which speed the exposure 
was but ‘03 of a second for each impression. The condensing lens 


being seven inches in diameter, and the circle of condensed light 
about one and a-half inches, the above exposure is equal to 65 of 
a second direct exposure to the light of the sun. If, therefore, the 
machine were to be used for a larger class of pictures, such as 
book illustrations and stereographs, a condensing lens might be 
dispensed with, and yet nearly twenty-five hundred impressions be 
taken in an hour! 

This opens a field for photography hitherto impracticable in con- 
sequence of the time and expense of printing as ordinarily prac- 
tised. The illustrations of a book, having all the requisite beauty 
and perfection of the photograph, may be turned out by the use of 
this machine with a rapidity wholly undreamed of either in plate 
printing or lithography. The expense of engraving may be dis- 
pensed with, and the negative come direct from the artist's hands, 
drawn upon a prepared glass, from which, in the course of a few 
hours, the plates for a large edition may be printed —each one a 
perfect duplicate of the original drawing. As an evidence of the 
facility with which this may be done, a print produced by the 
ordinary ammonia-nitrate process, from a rough sketch so pre- 
pared, is herewith presented. It will be seen that an ease, free- 
dom, and spirit is given to the drawing which cannot be equalled 
by any process of engraving, and, when the negative is properly 
prepared by an experienced artist, nothing further could be desired 
for illustrating ideal subjects; but for the actual, and for repro- 
ducing the works of others, of course the draughtsman would give 
way to the far more truthful camera. 

But besides book illustrations and portraits for visiting cards and 
advertising purposes, of which specimens are shown, this machine 
may be applied to the multiplication of stereographs, which, by its 
use, may be made so cheaply as to bring them into the humblest 
family, where by their exquisite beauty and truthfulness they will 
foster a taste for the beautiful, and in time entirely eradicate the 
cheap and disgustingly coarse lithographs, engravings, and water- 
colour daubs which at present form so large a proportion of the 
pictures within reach of the poor. 

When these new adaptations of photography shall have been 
fully accomplished, then shall our noble art, which has already 
done more to develop and elevate the taste of the present genera- 
tion than any other one instrumentality, take a stand by the side 
of its great sister art, Printing, and hand in hand will they go forth 
to educate, ennoble, and elevate mankind. 

The pictures herewith presented possess additional interest to 
this Society from the fact that they are taken upon ordinary 
American writing paper, which was not prepared especially for 
photographic purposes. Mr. Fontayne first used this paper in his 
experiments on account of its cheapness, and having become 
accustomed to it he now prefers it to any of the foreign photogra- 
phic papers. In the course of his extended experiments he has 
used almost every variety of American paper, including that made 
from straw, manilla, and cane, with varying degrees of success, 
and promises at some future time to present the results of these 
experiments to this Society.— American Journal of Photography. 
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English Lake and Other Scenery, by THOMAS OGLE, Preston. 


TyERE has been no season in our recollection so unfavourable to 
the tourist as that which we have experienced during the present 
year; and it appears to us little less than a miracle that photo- 
graphers should have been able to obtain any presentable results 
at all under such very adverse circumstances as have been almost 
universally and uninterruptedly prevalent throughout what we 
presume must by courtesy be called the spring, summer, and 
autumn of 1860. Photographers as a class are, however, of a 
patient and hopeful disposition: hence, when such persevering 
adepts as Mr. Ogle make up their minds to “carry off” a certain 
object, why it becomes merely a question of when—the how 
having been already settled and provided for. Accordingly we 
find that while tourists have been waiting for the fine weather to 
set in, and expecting in vain, Mr. Ogle has taken advantage of a 
few smiling moments, few and far between though they have 
been, and as the tourists could not go to “ the Jakes,” he has brought 
the lakes to them; and, so well had he laid his plans, it is no lame 
apology that he offers to our notice, but the veritable pleasant spots 
in all their summer beauty. He has not only performed the task 
which he set out to do, but, need we say, when we have already 
mentioned Mr. Ogle’s name, that he has done it well. Let us tell 
our fireside travellers what a treat isin store for them during (we 


had almost said the rest of) winter. 
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Heap or WinpeRMERE.—There are three distinct and separate 
views from this spot, all with natural clouds, and each one having 
a separate beauty of its own. No. 139 will be that preferred by 
the artist, on account of the atmospheric effects and aérial perspec- 
tive, which are truly charming when this somewhat sombre-look- 
ing slide is viewed in the stereoscope. Langdale Pikes, which out 
of the instrument are so blended with the clouds as to be almost 
indistingnishable from them, when viewed by its aid instantly 
attract the observer’s attention, distant as they are, and robed in 
a gauzy garment of moisture. With No. 137—the view taken from 
above Bowness, with Loughrigg Fell and Langdale Pikes in the 
distance—the ordinary photographer will be most charmed, the 
picture being sharp, clear, and distinct; while No. 108 would 
probably obtain most suffrages from a constituency of the general 
public, as it possesses artistic merit in a considerable degree, and is 
altogether a very pleasing subject. In the immediate foreground, 
on a grassy knoll, a black and white cow is quietly reposing, and 
her figure stands out in strong relief against a mass of large 
trees in the middle distance, which skirt the edge of the lake, 
serving by the gracefully undulating outline of their tops to break 
the monotony of the water line. Along the right hand margin of 
the lake various creeks and miniature bays, with here and there a 
long reaching promontory clad with a verdant fringe of shrubs 
and little trees, may be noticed; while beyond the further shore 
Loughrige Fell, dashed with a gleam of light, is backed up by the 
grotesque outline of Langdale Pikes, forming a pleasing contrast 
to the beautifully-rounded forms of the masses of soft clouds above. 

No. 127. Bow Fatt anp Loucuricg Tarn.—In this slide we 
have the same Pikes in the distance, but seen from a different 
point of view—this time bounding the vista of a long valley shut 
in on either side by lofty hills. 

No. 109 will, without doubt, be a favourite; and deservedly so, 
for a happier specimen of charming English lake scenery it would 
be difficult to obtain. The subject is WINDERMERE LAKE, LOOKING 
towarps Low Woop. The view is taken from above a huge mass 
of rock, and the spectator looks down upon a substantial residence 
with farm buildings hemmed in by a dense wood. Two or three 
reaches of a small river are seen to the left, embracing in its 
sinuosities another small plantation of trees, behind which it unites 
its waters with those of the lake, on the further side of which 
gently sloping hills, clad with abundance of verdure, interspersed 
with houses here and there, make up one of those views which 
cause the lover of natural scenery to linger long and gaze with 
ever-increasing pleasure. 

We now come to some delightful subjects, which though of a 
kindred, are still of a different, class, and remind us very much of 
Mr. Wilson’s favourite studies. 

No. 103. Bonpry Miut, near Stock Guyiu Force, AMBLESIDE.— 
This does not sound very attractive as a description of a most ex- 
quisite composition, which it is, the said bobbin mill really forming 
only a very insignificant incident therein—the ugly chimney-shatt 
being judiciously obscured by the projecting branches of a tree, 
under the bouglis of which the water-wheel is to be seen, and from 
which the little fussy, foamy stream dashes and tumbles over the 
stony bed, half smothered by the brambles and other lowly vege- 
tation on the bank. The mill itself is nearly hidden by some tall 
fir trees, which, in their formal regularity, contrast well with the 
somewhat straggling and dissipated-looking trees on the opposite 
bank. 

Hawes BripGE ON THE KENT, NEAR KENDAL, No. 87, makes an 
admirable picture, though in an architectural point of view it 
would be held but in very small esteem. It consists of nothing 
more than a couple of rough stone arches—one of them only span- 
ning the tranquil waters of the Kent—which are given with all the 
truth of nature. But who. shall describe the mass of natural 
masonry from which these arches spring? or tell how the ivy and 
rusbes and equiseta adorn the unpretending structure? On a 
projecting mass of the near bank is a boy fishing, and through the 
arch the river is seen to wind and lose itself to view behind the 
leafy screen of its own wooded banks. 

THE WILD BROOK, BABBLING DOWN THE MOUNTAIN SIDE, No. 93, 
is truly a photographic gem, and would form an admirable subject 
for a large painting. The spectator is looking up the stream, 
which comes dancing down the ravine in a soft mass of foam over 
the huge boulders, which are smoothed and rounded by its con- 
tinual play. Both edges of the ravine are clothed with shrubs in 


wild luxuriance, and the whole is seen through a vista formed by 
the overarching boughs of a birch tree and a holly on opposite 
sides of the stream. 

As a contrast to the preceding we must notice No. 76, which 


presents to us a phase of nature in calm repose—a stream of water, 
smooth as the surface of a mirror, reflecting the low bushes on the 
wall, and the tall elms behind. It is thus described :— 


“Here could I stand and muse and muse, 
And dream fresh fancies as the stream glides on.” 


From Westmoreland we get some very beautiful illustrations. 
Two taken from Near RypAu Mount, Nos. 91 and 92, are very 
similar in character, and both perfect in manipulation. The subjects 
are very difficult to render truthfully by photography, in conse- 
quence of the dense mass of foliage contrasted against the light- 
reflecting surface of the stream; yet we can with truth affirm that 
the execution of these two specimens leaves nothing to be desired: 
the foliage is not too dark, nor is the water too white. The more 
they are examined the more they are appreciated. We have 
already stated that both are beautiful, but in No. 91 especially 
there is a whole volume of poetic fancy embodied. As an art- 
composition this would command universal attention and admira- 
tion. The subject is a wild ravine, along which a mountain 
stream rushes over the rocks which, at irregular intervals, stand out 
in bold relief, draped with soft mosses kept in constant luxuriance 
ny the ever-moistening spray. In the immediate foreground are 
some unusually large masses, and these are hemmed in by very 
all trees which join overhead, throwing three-fourths of the 
whole subject into deep shade; but, deep as the shade is, every 
detail of branch and leaf is just as visible asin nature. A small 
portion of sky only is to be seen, and that through the upper 
branches of the trees. The stream, soft and pearly in tint, occupies 

ut a small portion of the entire area; but in the more distant 
part of the ravine, where the upper foliage is less dense, a glorious 
urst of light comes in which gives vigour and fresh value to the 
whole. This is one of the finest specimens of its class that we 
have ever had the pleasure of examining. 

Tur Uprer Fatt, No. 96, and THe Lower Fant, Rypau Parx, 
No. 95, are also exquisite in subject. The former, though very 
good, is a little over-developed, and consequently spotty. Mr. 
Ogle’s general high standard may have made us somewhat hyper- 
critical. But the “Lower Fall” is peculiarly charming, the water 
streaming in soft foam down a steep declivity, and the magnificent 
fronds of graceful ferns projecting from the perpendicular rocks 
on the left. 

In addition to the Lake Series, we have also before us several admi- 
rable vews of RAGLAN CASTLE, KENILWorTH CASTLE, and TINTERN 
Appey, all executed with the same skill that we have been so 
pleased to recognise in those already noticed. Amongst those of 
Raglan Castle we prefer No. 3, THE VESTIBULE LEADING TO THE 
BANQUETTING Hai; but where all are so good it is difficult to 
select. Of the Tintern Abbey collection, two, which we may 
designate as semi-interiors, are especially pleasing, being Nos. 23 
and 24, representing the principal aisle—one from the east the other 
from the west, the former containing the picturesque west window. 
With regard to the printing and toning of these stereographs, we 
can only say that they are unusually fine, being of a rich, warm, 
brownish-black tone, and without flaw of any kind. 

We could well have given a more detailed account of these 
last-mentioned productions, but space will not permit us to do 
go on the present occasion. We are highly gratified to find 
that, in spite of the unfavourable season, the practice of stereo- 
scopic photography at least has progressed at a far more rapid 
pace towards perfection than we could possibly have anticipated. 
We are indeed surprised as well as delighted with what has been 
achieved. We have already described some of the beauties that 
are to be had: we have others of a different character yet to lay 
before our readers, which we hope to be able to do in our next. 
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Wetters to a Photographic Friend, 
No. VI. 

DEAR FRANK, 

I proceed to tell you of the things that interested me 
at the other houses I visited in the city. 

At Negretti and Zambra’s I had brought under my notice a series 
of transparent stereoscopic views of the scenery and natives of 
Japan, executed by the photographer sent out there by this firm. 
These were of great interest, and the groups of Palms that pre- 
dominate in nearly every view are exquisitely rendered. How long 
will it be before we have the characteristic Flora of the various phy- 
togeographic regions of the world brought home to our firesides by 
means of camera and stereoscope? May this instalment be quickly 
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followed by similar ones! One slide gives a capital idea of the ex- | 
ternal and internal aspect of the fruits of the country, others of the 
physiognomy of the male and female natives of Japan, or of their 
habitations and surroundings. 
Inext turned my steps towards Mr. Cox’s, of Skinner Street, Snow- 
hill. Here I had an opportunity of examining Mr. Sutton’s new 
orm of stereoscope. The form of this instrument I will convey to 
you by means of the annexed sketch. The framework placed at an 
angle on each side of the lenses is 
for the support of the two pic- 
tures, and the angular portion op- 
osite the lenses consists of two 
plane mirrors, that reflect each pic- 
ure into the axis of each lens. The 2 
enses are plano-convex, of six Aas 
inches .focus, placed two inches i \ 
and a half from centre to centre: f \ 
hey are entire, and may be achro- ( 
matic if desired. The pictures are 
four inches square, the negatives of which are taken in a twin- 
ens camera, on a plate eight and a half by four and a half inches, 
laced in “a non-reversible slide” — that is to say, with the film on 
he back instead of the front of the plate, so that the two views are | 
taken right through the glass. The lenses of the camera must be of 
the same focal length as those in the stereoscope, viz., six inches, 
and placed four and a quarter inches from centre to centre. This 
arrangement is necessary that the objects may not appear reversed 
when inspected in the stereoscope, and that they may produce an 
idea of magnitude. 

Mr. Sutton thus describes the geometry of this instrument by 
aid of the annexed diagram :— 


a 
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“Suppose the pictures to be four inches square, then the distance 
Le must be six inches. Set off ca, cb, equal to two inches, and 
join the line 0B (not shown in the figure), B being the nearest 
corner of the left picture. Bisect 6 B at right angles by the line | 
DM. This gives the position of the left mirror, and by joining 
DB you get the position of the left picture A C B. 

“Tt will be seen that ac is the virtual image of the pic- 
ture A CB, C being the point where the axis of the camera cuts 
it. This reversed image is formed by reflexion in the manner 
shown by the dotted lines. a 
“ According to this construction the axes of the eyes are parallel 
when directed towards the centres of the pictures, that is, towards 
he points in which the parallel axes of the lenses cut the pictures 
when a twin-lens camera is employed. But it must not be sup- 
posed that the same object C in both pictures is always united at 
a infinite distance; for when the axes of the lenses are parallel 
the same object does not occur in the centre of both pictures unless 
that object is at an infinite or very great distance. The images of | 
hear objects will be united by converging the optic axes at the 
same angles as in natural vision.” stray 

I examined several stereographs in this reflecting instrument, | 


é 


and they certainly conveyed an idea of the magnitude of the 
objects delineated that is not attained by the lenticular sterco- 
scopes we have been accustomed to. I could not detect any 
signs of distortion in the stereographs brought under inspection ; 
and the instrument occupies no more space than an ordinary 
stereoscope, so that it may be regarded as an improvement on 
the old forms, and a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Sutton, I found, had just sent Mr. Cox a box of negatives 
taken by his Triplet and Panoramic lenses, that those interested 
in these inventions might have an opportunity of criticising their 
respective merits. The subjects of these negatives are certainly 
most judiciously selected for the purpose of criticism, for there is 
hardly a line perfectly straight to be found in these views whereby 
to test the lenses as to their freedom from distortion; and there is 
such abundance of foliage at the marginal portions that it is diffi- 
cult to know whether parts wanting in definition are to be attributed 
to defects in the lenses or to motion of the foliage caused by wind. 

With regard to the negative produced by THE TRIPLET, this is 
taken ona plate 10 by 10 inches. The focus of the lens employed 
was fourteen inches and a half. Therefore the surface covered 
is, in relation to the focal length, in the proportion usually con- 
sidered as fairly available, viz., two-thirds; for if, inround numbers, 
we call the focal length 15 inches, = 10 inches. The size of the 
stop employed is not stated. As there appeared to be a distor- 
tion of the “pincushion” kind in the rendering of a chimney in a 
cottage, and this in the marginal corner of the negative, I compared 
the negative with one of the four-inch stereographic prints of the 
same subject stated to be taken from the same spot, and, on 
measuring with a goniometer the angle between the slope 
of the roof and the perpendicular line of the chimney, 
I found, as the eye indicated, that there was a greater 

angle formed in the view rendered by the triplet than 
es in the one taken by a stereoscopic lens of six inches 
focus; moreover, in the negative, the angle increased at the 
upper part of the chimney, whilst in the stereoscopic print 
the perpendicular line of the chimney was straight from the 
top to the base. This seems to confirm the suspicion (of 
course only founded on the evidence of the single negative 
sent to London for the purpose of being criticised) that the 
triplet, as at present constructed or manipulated, gives the 
“pincushion ” distortion at the marginal portions of a field 
that it might fairly be expected to cover without a fault. Mr. 
Sutton contrasts this 10 by 10-inch negative with a nega- 
tive of the same size taken by a Ross’s landscape lens of nine 
inches focus, with a quarter-inch stop; and on a label attached 
to it he calls attention to the “frightful distortion of the 
chimney on the left.” There is no question about the fright- 
ful distortion. They say “comparisons are odious,” and the 
saying holds good in this instance, because they are not fair. 
Apply the same rule to Mr. Ross’s lens, as to the proportion of 
field that it might fairly be expected to cover without dis- 
tortion, then 3 of 9 inches=6inches. Therefore Mr. Sutton 
ought not to expect it to cover a plate of 10 inches square, 
and put it in comparison with his lens of 144 inches focus. 
But on his label he asks people to observe that “not more than 
a diameter of six inches is passably good;” but this surface of 
6 by 6 Ross’s lens is free from distortion, which is more than 
can be said of the surface of 10 by 10 covered by Mr. 
Sutton’s triplet. Mr. Ross, in his catalogue, only professes to 
render pictures 6 by 5 inches with his No. 1 lens of 9 inches 
focal length. Beyond these limits distortion begins to make 
itself apparent. The negative from THE TRIPLET ought to have 
been put side by side with one from a Ross’s No. 3 lens, of 15 
inches focal length, which is put forth as covering a surface of 10 


| inches by 8, for the comparison to be anything like a fair one. 


Moreover, it would have been better if both negatives had rendered 
the same view from the same spot, which is not the case. 

I also examined a negative on curved glass, taken by the 
panoramic camera, which included the two views rendered on the 
two 10-inch by 10 negatives I have just referred to. This specimen 
of what the panoramic lens is capable of is decidedly superior to 
the negative exhibited before the meeting of the London Photo- 
graphic Society, which is still in Mr. Cox’s shop; but whilst the 
middle and left-hand sides are in parts well defined, the right- 
hand portion is very weak. Whether to attribute this to an un- 
symmetrical fault in the lens, or to the curve of the glass plate, or 
careless manipulation of the film, I know not; but I do not think 
this perceptible inequality in the character of the negative is attri- 
butable to inequality of illumination of the subject. The objects 
delineated in the negative are nearly all in the same plane, there- 
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fore it does not afford an opportunity of judging of the “depth of 
focus” said to be a characteristic of this lens. The angle of view 
is extraordinary ; and if this form of lens and camera were brought 
to perfection, I think it would be the instrument for military and 
naval purposes. If for the latter service, the camera should be 
mounted on Professor Piazzi Smyth’s “free revolving stand” or 
gyrating apparatus, described in his work on Teneriffe, so as to 
render the instrument independent of a ship’s motion. 

Finding that I could not “do” the entire City to-day, I retraced 
my weary steps to the “Garden.” In my next I hope to describe 
what I saw in my visits to the remainder of the City establish- 
ments. 

And so remain, 
Yours for ever, 
SIMEON HEADSMAN. 


Wleetings of Socteties. 
NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first ordinary monthly meeting for the season of this association 
was held at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on Wednesday, the 26th ultimo, 
—George Shadbolt, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Joun Baryurt, the honorary secretary, having read the minutes of 
the last meeting, which were confirmed, the ballot for new members 
took place, when Mr. J. T. Bell was unanimously elected a member of 
the society. 

The chairman then introduced to the meeting some fine stereographs, 
the production of Mr. Ogle, of Preston, representing Tintern Abbey, 
Raglan Castle, and English lake scenery. [For a notice of these, see 

age 285. 
: ws oe observed that the specimens appeared to be a little over- 
printed, to which 

The Cuarman replied that the objection made would not be observable 
in the stereoscope. 

G. Wuarron Smrrson, Esq., exhibited some specimens of waxed 
albumenised paper negatives, possessing great sharpness, produced by a 
new process not yet published. The inventor is Mr. H. Hooper, of Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Hix expressed his opinion that they would be more suitable for 
large than small pictures. 

The Cxareman replied that, in his opinion, they would be suitable for 
either stereoscopic or large negatives. 

Mr. Binauas stated that, in preparing some dry plates, he had expe- 
rienced some annoyance from the production of blisters on the film. He 
found he had been able to correct this by applying a coating of dilute 
albumen. 

The Cramman remarked that that was the course usually adopted by 
albumen operators. 

The Chairman having vacated the chair for the purpose of reading the 


paper of the evening, —— Moens, Esq., temporarily took the chair, when 
Mr. SHapnonr read a paper on Zhe Photographer's Tripod. [See 


page 281.] 

Messrs. Dawson and Hughes having commented on the mechanism of 
the stand exhibited, were of opinion that, with the view to avoid a ten- 
dency to vibration, it would be necessary to construct the lower limbs 
of the tripod below the hinge. Mr. Hughes added that, for his own 
part, he preferred the mode of construction adopted by Mr. Shave. 

The Orarrican observed that as greater strength was imparted to the 
hinge joint—the plan proposed by My. Shadbolt—his tripod might fairly 
be considered an improvement on the old form. 

Mr. Huaues asked Mr. Shadbolt’s opinion whether ash would not be 
the best material for the legs of the tripod? 

Mr. Suapzonr, in reply, said that in the tripod now before the Society 
the legs were of plain Honduras mahogany, a wood which he had always 
recommended for photographic purposes ; but the wood which he would 
strongly advise for the construction of tripod stands was Norwegian or 
Baltic yellow deal. 

The Cuarrman inquired how light metal bars would answer in place 
of wood for tripod stands ? 

Mr, Suapsoxr replied that metal would cause a great deal more 
vibration. 

‘A vote ofthanks was then unanimously passed to Mr. Shadbolt for his 
paper, when he again resumed the chair. 

Mr. G. W. Sturson exhibited some specimens of arrowroot-paper, pre- 
sented to him by Herr Paul E. Liesegang, the editor of Photographisches 
Archiv, on his recent visit to London. 

In the course of conversation which followed, 

Mr. Hugues was led to make some observations on artificial ivory, 
which, he stated, had been known in the French market long before Mr. 
Mayall had patented it in this country. In operating with this material, 
by which he had obtained one of the best photographs he had ever seen, 
he had found, on developing and washing, that it curled like common 
glue. He did not clearly see his way commercially in following up this 
process. 


Mr. Crasm, of Glasgow, observed that, although a picture on ivory could 
not be produced in the ordinary manner without the grain showing, not 
only in the white but the black portions, yet, by.a slight modification, he 
had never experienced any difficulty in producing photographs on ivory. 

Mr. Waut expressed his opinion that ivory lost its transparency, and 
was not to be compared with paper. 

Mr. Dawson remarked that the greater part of the ivory introduced 
into this country was “fossil ivory,” which must have been buried for 
thousands of years, and this might account for the differences observed 
in the colour and structure of recent ivory. 

Mr. Mamwartne then exhibited some beautiful coloured photographs, 
illustrative of our most favourite flowers, representing gloxineas, dahlias, 
and bigonias. 

The thanks of the meeting having been given to the Chairman, the 
Society adjourned till October 31st. 


pe 


FROM THE SOCIETY OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Ou! if you please, I am the society which has been turned out-of-doors. 
Turned. out-of-doors! and in this weather too! when only twelve months 
old, by my own parents, without whom I had not been in existence ! No 
other society has been so treated. What have I done to deserve this? 
The excuse has been utility. I have been told that I must become 
strong and healthy, and able not only to help myself but others; that if 
I don’t work, and work well, there is no reason on earth why J shouldn’t 
die, and be decently buried. Very well; if this be true, why don’t you 
serve us all alike? why should I be selected, the youngest, and conse- 
quently the weakest? All I say is, if it’s good for one it’s good for all; 
turn them all out, then, for three months a-year. That’s what I say. 
There — that’s off my mind! and now I’ll send you a report of 


THE SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


LAST OUT-DOOR MEETING. 


Tae Committee, which had only met on the previous Wednesday, 
selected for this meeting of Saturday, September 15th, Epping Forest. 
The rendezvous being appointed at ‘The Hagle,” Snaresbrook, at 2.15 
P.M.* 

The locality is one well adapted for the purpose, the scenery being of 
a truly picturesque character, and the distance from London very short. 

Some gentlemen had started at a very much earlier hour than that 
appointed, and the President was not able to reach “the scene of 
operations” until half-past three o’clock, but most of the members were 
present at the rendezvous. The number of cameras there were sadly 
too few, and various reasons were given for the fact: some alleging the 
uncertainty of the weather, others the difficulty of conveying the appa- 
ratus for their process—the wet ; but Mr. H. raised a laugh by giving for 
his reason that he had to start from that spot for Brighton; and when 
asked if he were going there for pleasuve, innocently replied, ‘Oh, no! 
—it is to fetch my wife.” 

The first views (very pretty sylvan bits) were taken in the road by 
the railway station, the others from spots farther in the forest, taking a 
road past the sheet of water in front of “The Hagle.”” 

Messrs. Tear, Borchert, and Ackland were testing Messrs. Petschler and 
Mann’s new process. Mr. Tear has since informed the Secretary that the 
five plates he had prepared turned out quite satisfactory as far as this pro- 
cess was concerned, developing evenly and without stains. ‘They were 
soaked for about fifteen minutes in water after albumenising, and tho- 
roughly washed under the full force of the tap. M. Borchert thinks success 
by this plan is greatly dependent upon the collodion’s character, and found 
his best pictures by it were produced with the more porous collodion. 
Mr. Ackland’s Petschler and Mann plates were the victims of a rather 
singular accident. During his absence from home the gardener had 
swept into some apertures left for ventilation at the bottom of his labo- 
ratory (which chances to be in the garden), leaves, gravel, &c. The 
decomposition of the vegetable matter generated foul air, which acted 
upon the plates while they were being prepared, just as the fumes of 
ammonia might have done, and so produced fogging. 

Several plates prepared by the linseed process have since turned out 
“excellently well,” especially some which were said to have received a 
perfect washing subsequent to the application of the linseed. 

Ag the members of the Society passed along, laughing, chatting, and 
joking, a little army of photographers bearing tripod stands and 
cameras, no small wonder distended the eyes of passing rustics. 

In all, nearly forty plates were exposed; but, had the day proved less 
unpromising, more than double that number would have received images. 
Several showers fell, and darkness came on so rapidly that all regretted 
both that this was their last out-door meeting and that an earlier hour 
had not been named for the rendezvous. 

After rambling about the forest, focussing and exposing, discussing 
matters photographic, and displaying the best of good fellowship, the 
party adjourned to “The Eagle,” and partook of a capital tea, discussing 
some excellent ham and eggs, with a relish which was in itself a very 
good proof of the wisdom of adopting such out-door meetings. After 
tea the meeting was resumed. 


_ * The announcement of this meeting. it will be easily seen, could not haye appeared 
in this Journal, as it would otherwise have done. 
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One of Mr. Skaife’s “chromo-crystals’’ having been handed round, 
gome discussion ensued in reference to the real value and importance of 
the “pistolgraph,” the difficulty of focussing being chiefly dwelt upon. 
Some suggestions were also made with reference to Mr. Skaife’s method 
of obtaining an instantaneous exposure, and in discussing an optical 
question involved. Some statements made by Sir David Brewster were 
combated. A very artistic little picture, taken with a telescope glass, 
was shown by Mr. Davis, together with some specimens of failures. 

The Rev. Mr. Srarmam, the President, said he had been thinking over 
a matter which he desired to lay before the meeting. In the first, or one 
of the earlier numbers of the new German journal, some hints were 
found as to the advisability of publishing a general index of reference, 
by which photographic students might see at a glance what had been 
gaid or done in reference to any one subject, process, or other matter in 
connexion with the art. The special utility of such a work would be at 
once apparent to photographers, inasmuch as articles of value on the 
yarious branches and theories were so scattered, and the journals and 
magazines in which they were to be found were so numerous, and of so 
yatied a character, that many valuable matters must necessarily lose 
much of their utility, and finally become lost altogether. Such a Cata- 
logue Raisonné, as it might be termed, would be of infinite service to our 
own Soviety, and to others. Photographic literature was now in its in- 
fancy, but it was rapidly growing, and that which was now practicable 
might in ten years time be out of the question. He (the President) 
hought the Society might take some steps in this direction; most or all 
of the societies had originated such works, and with reference to that of 
the Royal Geological Society he, as a member, could speak very highly 
indeed of its great importance and utility. Undigested knowledge in 
scattered morsels could not compare in power with knowledge properly 
systematised, arranged, and concentrated. 

Mr, Wan warmly advocated the adoption of such a system, but feared 
jt was a task of greater difficulty than it might appear. To compile 
such a work would demand no little time, labour, and expense. Now, 
the South London Society was very young, its exchequer very low, and 
the tasks already undertaken were at present, considering the means in 
hand, quite enough to occupy its time and attention; but, as Secretary, 
he would willingly try to aid in carrying out such a suggestion in any 
way he could. Perhaps, if he found it necessary, he might ask the 
members to elect another secretary, with whose co-operation and assis- 
tance it might be accomplished, not in reference to the past, but the 
future. He (Mr. Wall) would also suggest that a combination of sub- 
scribers from amongst the members of kindred associations might take 
up such a design by appointing a committee of their number for its 
management, and ensuring some respectable publisher against loss by 
its publication. He believed such a book would command a large and 
ready sale. 
Mr. Hvauns said he was glad this subject had been brought forward, 
although he feared there were many difficulties in the way of realising 
heir Rey. President’s suggestion. Such a work ought to have been one 
of the earliest tasks undertaken by the parent society. Its utility 
would unquestionably be very great, and its importance to the 
art-science itself equally so. Many valuable papers on photography 
appeared in such pages as those of the Atheneum, The Times, 
he Quarterly, the Chemist, Notes and Queries, and many others, 
existence of which might only be preserved to photographers 

experimentalists by a good Catalogue Maisonné. In the pre- 
sent rapidly advancing state of photographic literature it was more 
han probable that this task, now perhaps practicable, would soon 
become impossible. From every point of view the matter was important ; 
and, perceiving that Mr. Wharton Simpson was present, he would hin 
hat the matter was one well worthy his editorial consideration. A 
regularly organised system of chronicling the character and the where- 
abouts of all papers of sufficient importance would be very advantageous. 
He was happy to find the Society’s officers took such an active interes 
in its affairs. There was, unfortunately, too strong a tendency in young 
societies generally to fill their executive departments with officers elected 
rather with a view to their eminence in rank, or high position in public 
estimation, than to ability and fitness for performing the duties of their 
office. 

Mr. G. Wuarron Srpson had a very high opinion of the President’s 
suggestion, but feared it was far too comprehensive a subject to fal 
within the province or power of a journalist. With regard to the parti- 
cular journal under his charge, however, a more complete, co pious, and 
systematised index of the past volumes, such as would in fact form a 
Catalogue Raisonn?, would probably be issued upon the completion of the 
current volume. 

The Prestwenr wished to draw attention to a suggestion previously 
put forward in the Secretary’s annual report. It was very desirable tha 
a collection of works by standard photographic authorities should be 
established as a library of reference in connexion with this society. 
Copies of all important works were presented to our chartered socicties, 
and, doubtless, such would soon be received from the liberality of photo- 
graphic authors or publishers if an appeal were made in the Society’s 
behalf. 

Mr. Hueurs thought libraries were seldom of much service when 
unconnected with local homes; but he should be glad if a collection of 
such works as Hardwich’s Chemistry, Sutton’s Dictionary, Robert 
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Hunt’s Works, and others of equal importance, could be procured. 
Desirous as the thing was, there were some difficulties in the way of its 
establishment. The books, however, might be issued to members, and 
returned to the librarian once a month, in which case they must be kept 
at the place of meeting. 

Mr. \Waut said he would undertake the duties of librarian until these 
duties grew too heavy for his leisure—of which, however, he had not too 
muchj ust now; and a box should be provided for the books when the 
books were provided for the box. 

Mr. Davis said he would, by way of example and beginning, present 
the society with a copy of Hunt’s Researches on Light. 

Mr. G. Warton Siueson would also present copies of two ’ little 
works — The Photographic Teacher, and Harmonious Colouring applied 
to Photography. We would also place the name of the Society on the list 
for presentation copies of the Photographic News. 

Mr. Hueuss, speaking of a suggestion of the President’s, in reference 
to getting up an album of photographic celebrities, said it was an old 
saying that the shoemaker’s wife was always ill shod; and its meaning 
held good with photographers, for while albums of all sorts of celebrities 
had been got up, we had yet to originate one devoted to photographic 
celebrities. Poor Archer had gone, and Daguerre, but many of the art’s 
best friends still remained, labouring in the cause for which they had 
done so much. There were Fox Talbot—with whose face how few 
photographers were familiar !— Sir John Herschel, Sir David Brewster, 
Professor Wheatstone, Claudet, Robert Hunt, Rey. J. B. Reade, Dr. 
Diamond, and many others. He would initiate the movement by giving 
a portrait of Mr. Reade, from whom he had recently had a sitting. 

Mr. J, A. Corroy, on behalf of his firm, would be glad to photograph 
any of such celebrities who would favour him with a sitting for this 
purpose. He had done very little for the society in any shape at present, 
but hoped to do more in future. 

fr. Wiarton Simpson would present a print from his negative of Mr. 
Sutton. 

Mr. Watt would provide a portrait of Mr. G. Shadbolt. 

Mr. J. A. Corron said he thought another album might be got up as a 
register of the more unaccountable kind of photographic failures. The 
best way of recognising the particular character of failures in your own 
productions was to see them in those of others. Some failures were very 
puzzling to account for, and a collection of such, for reference, might tend 
to throw light upon their origin, or even some perfectly new facts in re- 
lation to the science or art. § 

Mr. G. Waarron Simeson thought Mr. Cotton’s suggestion a very 
happy one; but it would be important that such failures should be most 
carefully described, and have all their attendant circumstances fully de- 
tailed, otherwise the collection would only tend to increase confusion. 

Mr. Wat said in no case ought failures to be adopted for the proposed 
album until they had been laid before the Society at one of the monthly 
meetings, to be duly inspected, discussed, and ratified by the members 
present. 
: Mr. Hueues also hoped that the utmost strictness and care would be 
exercised in the choice of such failures, and in impartially criticising the 
description given of their origin, inasmuch as the Society would lend its 
authority to the work, and become responsible for its character. 

Other remarks were tendered on the subject by those present, and 
several members pointed out in how many cases yaluable results had 
arisen from supposed failures. Messrs. Petschler and Mann’s discovery, 
he believed, arose from what might almost be termed a failure; and a 
long list of similar cases were instanced by Messrs. Hervé, Hughes, 
Simpson, and others. 

Tn the course of the evening another suggestion was thrown out rela- 
tive to the advantage of procuring stereoscopic photographs of all the 
more valuable novelties in the way of apparatus, 

Three new members were elected, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Holles, and Mr. 
Deberskey. 

Thanks were very heartily awarded to the chairman, on the motion of 
Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. G. Wuarron Simpson said they had been guilty of asad omission at 
their annual meeting. Not only did this Society owe its origin to their 
Secretary, but its present healthy position was mainly due to that gentle- 
man’s untiring energy and disinterested exertions in its behalf After 
working hard twelve months for them, expending some money, more 
time, and still more thought and effort, he had not received even a vote 
of thanks. He therefore begged to move, as the nearest approach to an 
amende honorable they could make, that such thanks be now awarded. 

Mr. Herve having cordially seconded the motion, 

A vote of thanks was then received by Mr. Wall, and the meeting 
shortly afterwards resumed its sitting in the railway carriage, passing, 
as the President said, over the sleepers as a wide-awake young society 
should, and progressing rapidly as we hope it may continue doing. 

The following papers were announced for the next meeting, which will 
be held in the school-room beside St. Peter’s Church Gates, on the 18th 
of October :— 

On the Best Mode of adapting Portrait Lenses to Landscape Photo- 
graphy. By Mr. C. Janez Hucuzs. 

On the Photogenic Action of Colour. By Mv. T. Crarke. 

The Szorerary stated that steps having been taken for forming the 

“ nS mi . ” o oe 
proposed “‘ Experimental Committee,” one or two “Jottings ” relative to 
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experiments of more ot less value might be expected from the same at 
each of their future meetings, excepting, perhaps, the first of the session, 
although he trusted such committee might at once get into working 


order. 
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CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first meeting of this Association, after the summer recess, was held 
a the Chorlton Town Hall, on the 12th ult.,—Mr. Griffiths in the 
chair. 

The Secrerary read the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
confirmed. 

The Cuamrman then addressed the meeting as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—On this our first meeting after the vacation, I should like, 
with your permission, before proceeding with the ordinary business of 
the evening, to make a few observations On the Present Position of 
Photography, Viewed as an Art and Science Educator; and also On the 
Present Unsatisfactory State of our Knowledge with Reference to the 
Chemical Nature of the Various Changes Involved in the Production of 
the Photographic Image, together with a Short Account of the Working of 
some of the Negative Processes, 

The subject is so vast a one as to make it impossible for me, in the 
short time I dare venture to trespass on your patience, to do anything 
like that justice to it that I should wish; therefore I shall content my- 
self with merely calling your attention to those points that appear to 
me to be of the greatest importance. 

We have been highly favoured in our day, for we have lived to see the 
gradual development of three of the grandest discoveries that it was ever 
permitted man to make—the railway system, the electric telegraph, and 
photography. 

By the operation of the two former, time and space may be said to have 
become almost annihilated; and by means of the latter we are enabled 
to hand down to posterity not merely dry verbal descriptions of persons, 
places, and scenes, as formerly, but faithful, speaking images, drawn by 
the unerring hand of Nature herself. No one, I think, will deny the im- 
mense benefit that has accrued to the human race from these discoveries ; 
not only as aids to civilisation, by breaking down the barriers interposed 
to the free intercourse and interchange of thought and opinion between 
nations, but by supplying a fresh stimulus to scientific and chemical 
investigation. 

The part played by photography in this great work may not appear at 
first sight so apparent to the casual observer, simply because its sphere 
of action is the human mind; and it is, consequently, only in the lapse 
of time —like all other influences, whether for good or evil, to which it 
is subject—that we must expect to see any decided and palpable effects 
of its operation. 

Even now, although ten years have scarcely elapsed since the lamented 
Scott Archer freely made his discovery of the collodion process known 
to the world, its effects on the great mass of the people are becoming 
more and more apparent in the improved taste and love for art which is 
exhibited, not only by the middle and higher classes, but even by what 
are termed the uneducated classes of society. As a proof of this, I need 
only instance the vast and increasing number of amateurs from the 
lower walks of life who now practice the art, and who have, from being 
careless or indifferent observers of what is beautiful in nature and art, 
become enthusiastic admirers of all that tends to ennoble and elevate the 
human race. 

It isin this way, I conceive, that photography may be safely con- 
sidered as one of the great aids to the civilisation and improvement of 
mankind. 

Imay not, in confirmation, inappropriately refer to some of the com- 
mercial aspects of photography; to the thousands of our fellow-men 
who now find useful and profitable employment in its practice; and to 
the great stimulus it has given to optical and chemical discovery. 

Ishould have a difficult task to perform were I even to attempt to 
name all the various uses to which it has, up to this time, been applied. 
I shall, therefore, merely allude to those which more particularly claim 
our attention. 

Portraiture, being the first great practical use to which it was put, 
demands more than a passing observation. If we would know the esti- 
mation in which it is held, we have only to take a walk through some 
of the streets of our towns, noting down the number of galleries we 
everywhere see. There can be no greater proof than this that the ser- 
vices rendered by photography are highly appreciated by the great body 
of the people. Ask the husband who has lost a dear wife, the wife who 
has lost a husband, the father who has lost a child, what value they 
place upon the frail and delicate image which photography alone has 
enabled them to possess, and you will no longer have any doubt of the 
important position our art is entitled to. 

Landscape photography, the next in order of usefulness, I shall pass 
over by observing that we are far yet from having obtained that perfec- 
tion in it which portraiture has attained: partly from the nature and 
construction of our lenses, embracing, as they do, so much smaller an 
angle of view than the eye; and also because of the lengthened exposure 
we are obliged to give, consequent on the smallness of the aperture 
required for the sake of having all in good focus, during which time the 
aspect of the scene is constantly undergoing a change in the variations 
of its lights and shadows, the movement of trees, foliage, and living 


shall more nearly approach that of the eye, and until he has made such 
improvements in the dry processes as to make them equal, at least, in 
rapidity and certainty to the wet collodion process. Both these objects, 
Tam persuaded, can and will be ultimately attained. 

The next great use to which it has been applied is that more imme- 
diately connected with trade and commerce—the copying of machinery, 
plans, maps, paintings, and numerous other objects. ‘This department 
has attained an importance and a perfection almost equalling that of 
portraiture. 

The last uses, though not the least important, to which it has been 
applied, and that I would call your attention to, are those connected with 
microscopical and astronomical science. 

Its application to both these sciences promises well to be of the 
greatest benefit in their popularisation and advancement. 

Having now, though very imperfectly, placed before you some of the 
facts and the reasons why photography must be considered a great art 
and science educator, I would specially call your attention to the second 
part of my subject—the Cummistry or Puoroagrapny, 

If this department had only received a tithe of the attention that 
the mechanical has, I should not have to regret that our know- 
ledge is so meagre and our opinions respecting it so conflicting. 
Some few individuals, it is true, both in this country and in 
France, have specially devoted their energies to it, and our thanks 
are particularly due to them for the little knowledge we possess. 
But this is not sufficient. Besides, we have no right to expect that they 
will continue their investigations, involving, as it must to them, a great 
loss of time and money, and all for our benefit. 

There is scarcely one amateur or professional who has not taxed 
his inventive powers to improve the manipulative and mechanical 
department of the art; and the consequence is, the comparatively 
high state of perfection they have now attained. 

But the chemical department, though far outweighing the other in the 
importance of the results that may be expected to arise from a more 
general and energetic study of it, seems to be viewed by the majority of 
photographers with something like the aversion that the schoolboy looks 
upon the solution of some difficult geometrical problem. To show you 
the necessity for this department receiving a greater amount of atten- 
tion and study, I have only to remind you of some of the as yet unex- 
plained facts and phenomena connected with the collodion process alone. 
‘Take collodion itself. What amount of knowledge do we possess respecting . 
the changes, chemically, which we all know it undergoes by long keeping? 
Why do we experience such great difficulty in obtaining it of uniform 
and unvarying quality, even from the same maker? Is it not mainly 
owing to the defective state of our knowledge as respects the prepara- 
tion of pyroxyline ? Cotton is a definite compound of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. Gun-cotton differs from it only in the substitution, atom 
for atom, of part of its hydrogen by peroxide of nitrogen; and it is 
according to the extent that this substitution has proceeded that we 
obtain so many varieties of it, each differing so greatly in its properties 
and suitability for photographic purposes. 

A careful analysis of that variety which is found from experiment to 
answer all or most of our requirements, particularly with reference to 
the per-centage amount of peroxide of nitrogen it contains, would, it 
seems to me, be a great step in advance. Our next object then would be 
to ascertain by careful experiment the exact strengths of the mixed acids, 
and the temperature, as well as the time of immersion, necessary to pro- 
duce that variety. To produce a definite chemical compound certain 
fixed and invariable conditions are necessary, and these once known and 
acted upon, we cannot fail in arriving at a successful result. 

Some years ago Professor Hadow gave to the world the results of his 
experience in the shape of a formula for the production of a definite gun- 
cotton, suited to the manufacture of collodion; but, however strictly it 
may be followed, the result is not always perfectly satisfactory. More 
recently Professor Hardwich has taken up the subject experimentally, 
and has given us a furmula which differs widely from that of Professor 
Hadow, but I cannot say that it produces better or even as good results. 
It is quite clear, then, that there is room for further experiment in this 
direction. We all know from experience that a collodion plate made 
sensitive in an alkaline bath produces a picture enveloped in fog; and 
hat one excited in a neutral bath is more readily acted upon by light 
than it would be if excited in one that is acid. A satisfactory explana- 
ion of these facts has yet to be given. Our information is equally 
defective as to the part played by free acids in our developing solutions. 
Various theories have from time to time been put forth in which an 
attempt has been made to explain the precise nature of the action of 
ight upon salts of silver; but further corroborative proofs are wanting 
efore we can decide with certainty, which of them, or if any, is the cor- 
rect one. The future advancement of photography to the position of an 
exact science depends mainly upon this point being satisfactorily cleared, 
up. That done, we should not be startled out of our propriety, as we 
occasionally are, by the announcement of some such extraordinary 
(because unexplained) facts or phenomena as the reversed action of light: 
on an over-exposed plate; the gradual fading out of the invisible image 
on the dry plate when kept too long before development, as also its 
obliteration when exposed to the yapours of igdine, acetic or nitric acid ; 
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the development in daylight of a collodio-albumen plate, after the 
removal of the iodide of silver; the non-sensitiveness of dry collodion, 
when a slight trace of any soluble chloride, iodide, or bromide is present, 
and the return of sensitiveness by simply washing it away. 

T could point out to you, if it were necessary, a great number of other 
facts that require explanation; but I trust I have done sufficient to 
excite in you a determination to commence a course of careful experi- 
ments, with a view to clearing up some of the mysteries that beset our 
art. 

J will now, lastly, say a few words on some of the numerous processes 
followed in the practice of landscape photography. 

[have personally had a limited experience of the wet collodion, the 
oxymel, the gelatine, the gum, the collodio-albumen, the milk, and the 
simple dry collodion processes, and have succeeded in obtaining fair, 
though varying results from all. If I were asked to which I should 
award the palm, I should hesitate, as I believe them to be all equally 
good in the hands of a practised manipulator. Were it not for the great 
drawbacks to its successful working in the open air, I should fee 
inclined to give the preference to wet collodion—not so much from the 
beauty of its results, but simply from its rapidity and the satisfaction 
one feels at coming away from some favourite scene with negatives one 
can look at. It.is more followed than perhaps some of you may be 
aware, particularly by professional photographers. The new process o 
Messrs. Petschler and Mann, called by them (although inaptly, as it is 
more nearly akin to the Fothergill) a modification of the collodio-albumen 
process, promises to become highly popular from the simplicity of the 
manipulation required. But far outstripping, to my mind, this, and al 
other dry collodion processes, is the improved patent process of Dr. Hill 
Norris, of Birmingham. 1 confess that, until lately, I have been some- 
what sceptical about it; but, from results recently seen, [ have no hesita- 
fion in saying that it is, as described, “fully equal in sensitiveness to 
wet collodion, without any of its attendant disadvantages.” 

Before I conclude, I feel it to be my duty to refer to the untiring 
energy our treasurer, Mr. Hooper, has always displayed in his efforts to 
improve the negative paper processes. We all know that papernega- 
tives, apart from the long exposure they require, rarely equal in defi- 
nition and sharpness, particularly in foliage and in distances, those on 
glass. This no doubt arises from two causes :—the want of uniformity 
that all paper presents, and the formation of the image in the body of it 
and not on the surface. 

He has succeeded in producing a paper almost, if not quite, equalling 
in sensitiveness and sharpness the collodio-albumen process. 

As he is himself present, I will leave him, as better qualified, to make 
any further remarks upon it. 

T will not continue further to tax your already overstrained attention, 
but conclude by thanking you for the patience yon have shown in 
listening to my imperfect remarks, 


Mr. Hoover then handed round to the members several specimens of 
negatives and transparent positives. He said they were prepared by 
coating the paper with plain albumen, coagulating it by immersion, or 
floating it on alcohol after drying, which was rapidly accomplished. He 
coated with iodised albumen, prepared by mixing as a formula— 

Todide of Potassium 
Bromide of Potassium 
Albumen . 


se. 25 grains, 
3 grains, 
1 ounce, 


acquainted wi 
successful in ¢ 
the camera as 


to produce prints on paper after dark. 

My. Wanpiey remarked that, if this process could be made to work for 
positives, it would be very useful to enable persons to print in dull 
weather or in the evenings, and by all means urged upon Mr. Hooper to 
goon and perfect it; but for his part, he hardly expected to find it 
better than good waxed-paper for negatives. 

Mr. Apry should be disinclined to abandon the waxed-paper process 
for this: he did not care for such extreme sharpness. He had a positive 
which had been moved in the printing-frame probably to the extent of 
one-fiftieth of an inch: many had seen this print, but not one had 
detected the double image. 

Mr. Warvtey called attention to the now accomplished fact, that dry 
plates had been obtained by Dr. Hill Norris equal in rapidity to wet 
collodion in the camera. This was a great step in advance. Dr. Norris 
had patented the process, he understood. There was a long and animated 
discussion on the mode of gaining increased sensitiveness, and several 
members gave the mode of manipulation they employed ; but none 
appeared to have any knowledge whereby they could produce plates so 
rapid as these appeared to be. , ’ 

Mr, Jans Warp said he had great pleasure in reporting to the meeting 


that he had had great success with some plates he had prepared accord- 
ing to Messrs. Petschler and Mann’s formula. He had exposed and 
developed several, and found them the best of any that he had yet tried. 

It was resolved that the thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Chairman for his services, and for the address that he had delivered to 


the meeting. 
SEEDS SERRE 


Instructions on Coloring Abhatagraphs. 
By ALFRED H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VII. (Continued.) 
ORNAMENTS, DRAPERY, ETC.— Continued. 


White Satin.—French blue and ochre, with a touch of madder 
pink, forms the local wash ; a little Indian yellow, ultramarine, and 
madder pink the half-tints; for lights, use white, with a very 
little blue and gum; and for the highest lights, strong full touches 
of thick perfectly pure white. As satin reflects the light, the 
tone, and colour of objects around very strongly, the shadows 
will display much variety of tint and depth. For the deeper 
shades use bistre, with a very small portion of French blue and 
madder pink. Having thus pointed out the pigments for the 
above, I need only remind the reader once again thatjfurther 
particulars on the subject of drapery may be found in Chapter 
VI. (No. 1138). 

Cloth is best treated with transparent and semi-transparent 
blacks, using body colour (white, black, and a little blue) for the 
high lights, and strengthening the deeper shadows with a little 
gum. In painting draperies your chief aim must always be to 
preserve the photograph. Asa general rule warm shadows accom- 
pany cool lights: for instance, in painting blue drapery, use cobalt, 
or cobalt and white; for the high lights, French blue and lake 
for the shadows, and, for the deeper shades, madder brown. 

Scarlet Cloth.—Commence this with a thin wash{of carmine and 
cadmium carried over the whole; then use vermilion for the local 
colour; orange vermilion for the high lights; vermilion and lake 
for the half-tints; lake for the half-shadows; madder brown and 
carmine for the deeper shadows. ‘To finish, work over the whole, 
excepting the deepest shadows, with the mixture of carmine and 
cadmium, thinly mixed with a very slight portion of gum. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
COTO URENG NS Ode 


I xnow by letters received that some of my pupils haye been 
anxiously looking forward to my promised instructions in painting 
photographs in oil. I hope I may be as explicit and useful as they 
desire me to be. I certainly think oil colours the more permanent 
when applied to photographs, and have good reason for believing 
that few water pigments remain long on such a surface without 
fading or changing more or less. With the most scrupulous care 
in choosing my pigments, and while conscientiously using none 
but colours of reputed permanence, I have found very few of my 
water-coloured photographs remain long in their original condition, 
and have found my own experience that of my professional friends 
also. The reader may have noticed the same fact in observing the 
specimens in water colours exhibited at the doors of photographic 
artists. I therefore recommend you to give attention to the 
lessons I am now about to commence. 

It is frequently supposed that more skill and knowledge is re- 
quired to colour in oil thanin water; but, judging from the progress 
made by my pwn pupils in the one and the other, I think the idea 
altogether an erroneous one. A little may be done as easily in the 
one as in the other, and to do much will require about the same 
time, perseverance, and application. Oil colours are not, as is 
commonly supposed, more opaque than water, unless you use so 
little medium as to apply the colours on your surface with a most 
unnecessary and injurious degree of solidity and thickness. Before 
proceeding further it would be as well perhaps if I enter upon 
the explanations, &c., ofa few terms, technically used by painters, 
in reference to oil painting. : 


Bractical 


GLAZING. 


This is one of the most important of the oil painter’s methods 
inasmuch as effects are produced by glazing which cannot be emu. 
lated or equalled by any other process. It represents the most 
valuable feature in this branch of colouring. To glaze, you apply 
very thin films of transparent colours, for the purpose of modifying 
altering, deepening, softening, or rendering more brilliant, as the coe 
may be, colours already applied. By glazing you may render parts 
cool, or warm, strengthen or decrease effects, or soften and subdue 
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crude, hard masses of colour. ‘Transparency can seldom be secured 
in a painting without its aid;—in its use it should be regarded 
more as a species of coloured varnish than anything else. The 
medium* with which you glaze should flow freely from the pencil, 
but not so freely as to spread®beyond*its intended limits; and the 
colours should be as transparent as possible, unless, as is sometimes 
the case, a glaze of semi-opaque colour is essential to the desired 
effect. 

A glaze is best applied when the picture is just dry enough to 
prevent its being lost in the colours already on the surface: when 
the paint is too dry for glazing the colours will run off as water 
does from a greasy surface. When this is the case, the glazings 
will not prove so thoroughly permanent as they would if they 
formed a closer union with the colours beneath; but the glaze may 
be made to lie even and smooth, either by breathing on the picture, 
applying a little poppy oil and magilp, and then wiping it off, by 
using a few drops of alcohol with the colour, or by washing the 
part with a little alcohol and warm water. Glazing gives the 
whole picture a more natural, mellow, and subdued appearance, 
destroying in a great measure its painty effect. In glazing due 
attention must be given to the fact that the glazes are apt in time 
to assume a deeper and more yellowish tone than they have when 
first applied; some allowance should therefore be made for this 
fact in selecting your colours. For instance, in painting blues, 
they should partake rather of a purple tone than a greenish, because 
otherwise the oil in the pigment, turning yellow with time, must 
inevitably make the blue very green indeed, and so destroy your 
effect. For the same reason use as much varnish and as little oil 
as possible in glazing colours. 

While urging upon your attention the really great importance 
and beauty ofjudiciously-applied glazings, you must yet understand 
that such are in a great measure dependent upon the painting over 
which they are placed, which should in its turn have been executed 
with due reference to their after application—the earlier colours 
being, with this view, lighter in tone and more opaque. 

By way of hint, I may here add, that among the pictures of our 
great painters we find a judicious combination of solid and glazing 
colours best serve the purpose of permanency and lasting effect. 
For instance, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the beauty of whose flesh tints 
have been so enthusiastically praised, always depended upon his 
glazings. Sir Thomas Lawrence, on the contrary, seldom glazed 
at all. The changes undergone by the productions of both these 
painters are a common source of regret, while those of Vand yke, 
who combined “impasting ” and glazing, are least affected by the 
test of time. 

Some recent writers upon photographic colouring have, in their 
simplicity, argued that the photograph being perfect in light, 
shadow, and drawing, simple glazing would suffice to colour it. 
Without adverting to the thoroughly inartistic aud unsatisfactory 
effect which would thus spoil a plain picture without making it a 
coloured one, I may tell you that such glazings would become dis- 
coloured and horny in a very few months. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Watt, Esq., 11, Tue Terrace, Wanworru. 


N. 8.—The specimen is not a good subject to judge from; nor could I conscientiously 
hold out much hope of your ever becoming a professional photographie colourist. Try 
again, and let me see the result. 

B, A. L.—The medium shall be tested, and the result announced if good. 


ee ees Ss ES. 
ry ’ 
Forergn Correspondence. 
Paris, September 26, 1860. 

Fatuer SeEccut, the director of the observatory of the Roman 
College, has just sent to the Academy of Sciences a new commu- 
nication on the subject of the eclipse. Isend it to you in extenso, 
because it throws into strong light the advantage of observations 
taken with the aid of photography, and at the same time refers to 
the labours of your fellow-countryman, Mr. Warren De la Rue. 
The Italian astronomer expresses himself thus :— 

“TY have little to add to what I have already indicated in fore- 
going communications; and, without repeating what I said in the 
first, I think it merely necessary to compare the photographs 
therein spoken of with those of Mr. De la Rue, taken near Miranda, 


* Or name given to the vehicle in which the colours are used. 


at a station where the absolute instant of total obscurity preceded 
the arrival of the same phenomenon at the Desierto by about nine 
minutes of time. The only difference which exists is in the man- 
ner of counting the angles of position, which I reckoned from the 
apparent east to the apparent north, whereas Mr. De la Rue 
reckoned them from the true north to the true east. With this 
variation it will be found that the positions of the protuberances of 
our photographs are identical with those of Mr. De la Rue, except 
a slight difference of one or two degrees for those which are very 
small. ‘This difference may be explained by the difficulty of taking 
angles in our little figures, which are but twenty-three millimetres 
in diameter, or possibly by a slight variation introduced at the 
moment of changing the camera, which perhaps was not fixed 
exactly to the mark that Thad made on the tube of the glass. 
This little detail in nowise changes the fact of identity, and may 
have been produced by the change in the position of the moon 
relatively to the period of the local phase. i 
“Thave fixed the first little photograph upon a sheet of white 
paper, and surrounded it with two graduations, according to the 
different manners of reckoning. In this manner the identity 
becomes apparent :— 
Secchi 78° 


lal} evals}}2 198° 213° 242° 
154° 135% 129° 211° (72°) 7° 28° 348 

“ These are the only protuberances of which Mr. De la Rue gave 
a description in The Times of the 9th of August; and it will be seen 
from our photographs that he includes but the half of those which 
are noted down in our different pictures, and that in the third there 
appears others which are completely developed in the fourth and 
the fifth. The only essential difference I find between the micro- 
metric angles and those deduced from the photograph is, that there 
is an error of 180° in two of them, due to my having taken the 
angle between the threads of the mictometer without turning the 
circle of position half round. I give the three series of angles thus 
rectified, and reckoned according to my method : — 5 

“Virst photograph.— 78°, 88°, 113°, from 135° to 148° a bright arc, 
212°, 249°. 

“Last photograph.—10°, 40°, 76°, 248°, 290°, 300°, from 350° to 806° 
a bright are. 

“Micrometric angle. — 39°, 75°, 116°, 211°, 353°, 310°. 

“Tt is clear, then, that if any observer saw fewer protuberances 
than I did the reason must be sought elsewhere. It is not im- 
probable that it may be owing to some constitution of the eye, or 
rather to the great degree of attention given to one or two of the 
objects which causes us not to see the other. I can the more 
readily believe this, as a large protuberance (57° in Mr. De la Rue’s 
reckoning, and 213° in mine), which was seen by so many observers, 
escaped my attention, occupied as I was in observing the others— 
113° and 135°. 4 

“Thus, being much occupied with seeing the diffusion of light 

prevailing near the sun’s edge, I did not observe these protuber- 
ances neither before or after the totality. I made fruitless efforts 
to see them in full sunlight; but I convinced myself that that 
would be impossible. I have almost a positive proof in the fol- 
lowing fact:—Having one day, with M. Monserrat, taken an 
instantaneous photograph of the full sun, with a direct focus, 
merely opening and shutting the objective, we found the sun quite 
over-exposed, and the atmospheric region round the sun presenting 
a magnificent corona, tending to the same effect. We concluded 
from that that the light of the protuberances is at the utmost 
equal to that sent to us by the terrestrial atmosphere, illuminated 
by the full sun; consequently the protuberances would be invisible 
while the atmosphere is illuminated by the full sunlight. ; 
“ Although very small, the pictures show the double summit of 
Mr. De la Rue’s protuberance of 28°, and the inclination of the 
rotuberance of 57°, the great arc between 129° and 135°, &c. In 
fact, it appears to me proved that the objects photographed at 
Miranda and at the Desierto are evidently the same. This proves, 
also, what care should be employed on another occasion to take pho- 
tographic pictures, but enlarged ones, for I am sure also that their 
printing would be very rapid. 

“ The principal deduction to be drawn from the photographs of the 
photographs of the partial phases (with a diameter of 106 milli- 
métres) is the same that I was led to in 1851, namely, that the 
sorder is exceedingly feeble in comparison with the centre. One 
would say, on examining these pictures towards the sun’s border, 
hat the collodionised plate was not in the focus, so great is the 
diffuseness of the border; but the moon's edge is there, and shows 
that this diffuseness is not caused so, but by the real indecision of 
he sun. 

“Tn several of these photographs there is the spot with its 
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penumbra well marked, and it is clearly seen that the sun’s border 
is much less brilliant than even the penumbra of this spot. I hope 
goon to be able to send to the Academy some photographs of this 
kind. Thus these observations confirm the results which I have 
always maintained before the Academy for the last nine years, and 
which my thermometric labours upon the measurement of solar 
yadiations had already put beyond a doubt. Ihave just made a 
comparison between the absorption of the terrestrial atmosphere 
obtained by observation and that given by the theory of Laplace, 
and I find that the theory does not represent the facts. I defer 
details to another occasion.” 

M. Zollner, following the indications given by M. Niepce de 
Saint Victor, has made some interesting experiments on the 
salts of uranium and on those of iron. By plunging a sheet of 
paper into a bath of pernitrate of uranium, and then spreading it 
upon a weak solution of starch, he has obtained, on contact with 
the sunlight, a picture which he fixes by simply washing. His 
studies on the salts of iron have led him to a photographic printing 
process, which is thus summed up:—A sheet of paper covered 
with starch is floated in the dark, during from thirty to sixty 
seconds, on a bath composed of— 


Solution of perchloride of iron................ 1 part by measure. 
Concentrated solution of peroxalate of iron 6 parts. 
ISG ECAP OM. ceicer'speiseadeene Seseancnonsiarsses 14 


In drying, the paper 
it is placed in the pressure-frame. 
ight ismore than sufficient. It is washed with a solution of iodide 
of potassium in albumen (two or three grammes of iodide to the white 
of three eggs), then washed copiously on both sides with common 
water, and dried between sheets of blotting-paper. During the 
washing the colour of the picture is observed to change from light 
rown to dark blue. 
I see, from the interesting labours referred to in the late numbers 
the Britis JouRNAL oF PHorograpny, that the important ques- 
ion of “dry collodion” is still actively occupying attention in 
England, and that the processes recently made public by your in- 
vestigators tend to the simplification of the methods hitherto 
known. This question has also for some time past been the object 
of serious study in France. You are acquainted with the process 
proposed by Mons. M. A. Gaudin. I have just received a letter 
rom M. Vernier, in which, while he expresses a different opinion 
rom that put forward by our able chemist, he agrees with him 
in deciding for the suppression of all preservative coatings. He 
recommends that the collodionised glass be left for at least four or 
six minutes in the first silver bath. He also advises that the 
glasses be submitted to a washing bath sufficiently acid to neutra- 
ise the fatty bodies, and to open the pores of the collodion. After 
exposure he plunges the plate into a second silver bath containing 
atwentieth of alcohol: in this it remains ten minutes at least. 
For developing he pours over the plate a solution of protosulphate 
of iron, to which has been added ether and alcohol at ten per cent. 
to facilitate imbibition. For this process to be fully successful, 
M. Vernier recommends that the collodion be powdery, short- 
fibred, and composed of ether and alcohol in equal proportions. 
Ina few days the French Society of Photography will resume its 
meeting; and shortly our amateurs and artists will be returning 
laden, I hope, with an abundant harvest of new works, and will 
supply me, I doubt not, with more important matters to communt- 
cate. ERNEST LACAN. 


=} 
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ale Books. 
Ideal Views of the Primitive World, in its Geological and 
Paleontological Phases. By Dr. F. Unczr, of Vienna. 
Edited by Samurn Henney, F.G.S., F.C.S., &c. 


Late Lecturer on Medical Mineralogy at the St. George's School of Medicine, 
Grosvenor Place, London. 


Illustrated by 17 Photographic Plates, from Drawings by J. Kuwassee. 


We presume that, inthe present day, few persons of education can be found 
who will question the superior advantages enjoyed by the students of 
our own time, in nearly every branch of instructional literature. Not only 
1s the art of teaching recognised and understood as an important acquire- 
ment, but its rules are reduced to the exactness of a science. Amongst 
the many invaluable aids to the clear and comprehensive communica- 
tions of knowledge we may certainly reckon that of pictorial illustra- 
tion as one of the more useful kind, especially as it has within the last 
quarter of a century advanced in position from a scarce luxury to that 
of a civilised necessity, while its excellence has kept pace with its 
increased popularity, and in an inverse ratio to that of its cost. 


There is, perhaps, no class of ideas more difficult for the uninitiated to 
realise by mere reading than the stupendous inductive discoveries of 
geological and paleontological science ; and Dr. Unger has, in publishing 
his ideal views of the primitive world, conferred a boon, not only on the 
students in these sciences, but also on the general public, by offering in- 
structive and pleasing materials for thought, divested of all “dryness,” 
or compulsory acquirement of technicalities for their proper comprehen- 
sion. 

If Mr. Highley has played a more humble part in his capacity of 
translator, he has performed a no less useful one, so far as the British 
public are concerned, in placing before them a perfect transcript of the 
original work, though upon a smaller scale, and consequently at less 
cost—in which, by the aid of photography, every stroke and detail of 
the beautiful illustrations are faithfully pourtrayed ; and thus the artist 
and his English admirers are brought, as it were, almost face to face. 
The photographic illustrations are from the atelier of Mv. Russell Sedg- 
field, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of excellence ; and the sub- 
jects themselves, far from being the mere diagramatic sketches which we 
are apt to associate in our minds with geological illustrations, are, on 
the contrary, poetical, pictorial works of art of no mean order, pleasing 
even when viewed as isolated specimens, still more so when regarded as 
a series, and to which a perusal of the descriptive letterpress adds an 
additional charm. i 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, we are informed, remodelled expressly for 
this work miniature copies of his “extinct animals,” which form so 
prominent a feature in the grounds of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
and a photograph of the same forms an appropriate frontispiece. 

The following is a complete list of the photographs, of which theré 
are seventeen, viz. :— 

FRoNvISPIECE—Restoration of the Extinct Animals of the Secondary Formation by 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins. 
IpEAL VIEWS 


of 
I, Transition Period VIII. Lias and Oolite Period. 
IA. Silurian Period. | IX. Wealden Period. 
B. Devonian Period. | X. Chalk Period. 


XI. Eocene Period. 
XII. Miocene Period. 
XII, Diluvium Period. 
XIV, Alluvium Period. 


Il. & II. Carboniferous Period. 

Ivy. Permian Period. 

Vv. Trias Period. 

VI. Muschelkalk Period. 

VII. Keuper Period. | 


The work is of a convenient quarto size, well printed upon good 
paper, neatly bound, and forms an elegant ornament for the drawing- 
room table. 


Correspondence, 


I" We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 
pee are 


FAULTS IN TONING. 
To the Eprtor. 


Sm,—In toning positive prints I frequently find that, although nearly 
the whole of the proof colours beautifully in a few minutes, there are 
patches upon which the toning-bath appears to make no impression for 
several hours; and I need scarcely say that by this time the positive is 
entirely spoiled. I now use M. Lyte’s bath, but I have often had the 
same difficulty with others, and with various kinds of albumenised paper. 

If you can suggest the cause and remedy you will very greatly oblige. 

; Iam, yours, &c., 3 AMATEUR. 

P.S.—The enclosed scrap will illustrate my meaning. 

[An explanation of your difficulty may probably appear in the series 
of articles now in course of publication in this Journal, by Mr. C. Jabez 
Hughes. Date ‘ 

Provided that you immerse but one print at a time in your toning- 
bath we think that there can be no doubt that the fault lies with the al- 
pumen: if several prints be put in the same bath together, contact of the 
papers would prevent the proper action taking place. It strikes us as 
possible that the fault may be owing to a slight greastness of surface in 
the part that remains uncoloured, which would prevent the actual con- 
tact of the gold solution until the paper had become thoroughly saturated. 
To test this point we would suggest that, on the next occasion when 
you perceive symptoms of its appearance, you should immediately re- 
move the print from the solution, press it between blotting-paper, dry it 
thoroughly, and then, with a tuft of cotton wool dipped in ether, pass it 
over the part affected so as to remove any grease that may be present; 
after which it ought to tone readily, if our conjecture be well founded. 
—Ep.| 


pages 
A WORD FOR THE OLD TAUPENOT PROCESS. 
To the Evrror. 


Sim,—I think any one who has tried all the modifications of the 
Taupendt process, which are many and wonderful—namely, salting the 
plate; using common albumen, vicé iodised ditto, in disgrace ; sensitising 
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with water, &c.—must be charmed, indeed, when he returns to his first 
love—the old original process, as preached by Mr. Mudd. All these 
new lights appear to me to do away with the chief advantage of the old 
plan, namely, the power of cleaning the plate during development with a 
piece of cotton wool. Besides which the inventors of these wonders almost 
always confine themselves to stereo. pictures, generally transparencies, 
which they exhibit at the meetings of their societies, and they are pro- 
nounced “ particularly clear and bright.’? Why don’t they produce a 
dozen 11 X 9 negatives? ‘That would be some proof of the excellence 
of their discovery. Stereo. negatives and positives prove very little; for 
it has been already shown by the ablest photographers of this town that 
raspberry syrup, or gin and water, are all that can be desired for that 
small kind of photography : the latter for choice. Of course, the sooner 
a quicker process is brought out the better; but, till that is so, don’t let 
the old top-knot (as some. people call it) be run down. A day or two 
since, after a total failure with six wet plates, 1 prepared a few “‘top-knots,”’ 
which developed as clear and bright asa plate could do. Iused the 
same bath and the same collodion as I had used a few minutes before for 
the wet process. People say—‘‘ How about the blisters?” If they will 
only keep their collodion thin, and their room and glasses warm, 1 will 
warrant them against that misfortune.—I am, yours, &c., Teo. 

Manchester, September, 1860. 

P.S.—I ought to have said that these plates were 11 X 9. 

[We have seen many dozens of plates 10 X 8, by several of the 
modifications of the Fothergill process, which will not, however, bear 
the rough usage that may be applied to the original Taupendt plates. 
But what objection has our correspondent to Messrs. Petschler and 
Mann’s method? That will bear equally rough usage.—Eb. | 

Se 


CHLORIDED ALBUMEN FOR FOTHERGILL’S PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—Permit me to recommend the disciples of Fothergill to employ 
chlorided albumen in the preparation of their plates ; for by so doing they 
will obtain increased sensitiveness, clean, bright development, and 
satisfactory density in the skies. In my experiments I have used four 
grains chloride of sodium, four minims liq. ammonia, one ounce pure 
albumen, and three ounces distilled water. The final washing must be 
thoroughly done—I am, yours, &c., ALEX, NICHOLSON. 


[If our correspondent will turn to our last volume he will find that 
there is not the slightest novelty in his suggestion, and that the practice 
he recommends has been in use for upwards of twelve months. We 
insert his letter, however, as opening up a question again upon which 
our experience is diametrically opposed to his own in one particular. 
Some increase of sensitiveness takes place, but not much. The density 
of the result, however, has in our hands been enormously reduced when 
a chloride has been used in the albumen. We shall be glad to record the 
experience of other operators on this point, as it is one of considerable 
importance, especially now that we are likely to follow the lead of 
Messrs. Petschler and Mann.—Ep.] 


sitet Bas 
FOTHERGILL PROCESS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I wish you to look at the enclosed print, and tell me what is the 
fault with the negative. I am but a new beginner in the Fothergill pro- 
cess, and it is doubtful if I get a better picture than this. The way that 
T make the plates ready is the following :—I coat the plate with Keene’s 
collodion, and let it stay in the bath from three to four minutes. I then 
take it out, let it drain, and wipe the back, and then I pour on at one 
corner about two ounces of common tap water; but I find great difficulty 
in getting it to flow all over. I then take the albumen (I make the albumen 
this way: one ounce white of egg to three ounces of water, two grains 
phosphate of soda, and ten drops of liquor ammonia), and coat the 
plate with this, and run it round for about six times, and then place it in 
a dish of water, and agitate it for about a minute ; place it in another 
dish of water, and leave it till I have coated a plate for the bath. I then 
shake the first plate about for at least one minute, take it out and rear it 
up for about half-an-hour, and then dry by the fire. The enclosed was 
exposed for six minutes in sunshine, and developed with two grains of 
pyrogallic to one ounce of water, one drachm of common acetic acid, 
and six drops of silver solution.. My lensisfourteen-inch focus and half-inch 
stop—one of Ross’s. I cannot get any body or density in the sky. The 
other parts are very fairly brought out; but, taking it all together, it is 
very weak. If you would oblige me with your opinion of the cause, I 
shall be greatly obliged. I have tried one of the collodio-albumen 
ates; but 1 think I wash too much in the first water, for I cannot get 
the slightest picture.—I am, yours, &e., JOHN WEST. 


[The portion of the positive proof received is very badly printed; and, 
although the negative is evidently weak, it would unquestionably yield 
a better result if properly used. You would probably succeed better by 
developing more slowly with gallic instead of with pyrogallic avid, and 
no acetic acid. You should not use common, but distilled water for your 
first washing; and with a little dexterity you could cover the plate 
easily enough with two ounces. After the addition of the albumen 
allow it to remain in a horizontal position for about one minute, and then 
wash off by a stream of water under a tap: you cannot do this too 


° 


copiously. We believe that your chief fault lies in too little develop- 
ment as far as the negative is concerned, and very inferior printing 
aggvavates the failings. In the ordinary collodio-albumen process it is 
impossible to wash too much in the first water. You may even use 
uniodised collodion.—Ep. ] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosert Lane. —Not till November. 

CarKeR.—The quantities given are quite correct. 

AMATEUR (Lewes).—1. See note to letter from ‘‘ Alex. Nicholson.”” 2. See our No. for 
15th August last. 

D. —See reply to ‘‘F. B.’? 
a trick there can be no doubt. 

B.S. P. —We should recommend a trial of Messrs. Petschler and Mann's process as 
admirably suited to your requirements. + 

B. C. A. — Moist oxide of silver, added gradually if too acid ; dilute nitric acid in the 
same way, if alkaline. 

CHARLES §. — See notice in the present number. 
should get them from Mr, Wilson, of Aberdeen. 

JouN WarRy.—We are pleased to learn that you have profited by the hints given. We 
haye no doubt that practice will make you a good photographer. 

ADOLPHUS.—Mr, Ross will no doubt supply what you require. We do not agree in the 
notion that a gas stove requires no piping, and would on no account use one without, 

E. Eastwoop.—We are unable to inform you of any means by which you can mould 
carbon into cylinders for Bunsen’s batteries. We believe that hydraulic pressure is 
required. 

GREEN. —Get a bilens camera, decidedly, having a pair of good single lenses, which 
are less costly than portrait combinations, and will answer your present purpose as 
well or better. 

‘A. G.— We do not think that there would be any danger to your chemicals by burning 
charcoal in your stove ; but, without very careful yentilation, it would be highly injurious 
to your health. 

©. D. —Focus on your princtpal object, whether it be near or distant: the others are 
only accessories, and therefore may be more appropriately sacrificed, if any sacrifice 
pe needed. You may perhaps be able, by management, to ‘‘humour” the subject 
a little. 

Messrs. Hope anv Co,—Had our correspondents’ communication been sent to the 
editor instead of to the publisher, agreeably with the standing notice below, it would 
have received attention in the present number. As it is, it has reached the editor too 
late, and must therefore remain over till our next, 

G. M. RepAway. — We cannot reply to any but private friends except through the 
medium of the Jcurnal ; our work would never be ended if we were to do so, Consult a 
paper by Mr. Hughes, published in No. 113, page 61, of the current volume. Act upon 
that, or use Maxwell Lyte’s toning bath. 

F. Granax. — From your description we judge that your collodion is somewhat deficient 
in pyroxyline : add a little more, say one grain to each ounce, and try again. You need 
not increase the quantity of your iodiser, as you will find that a thicker film will cause a 
more creamy deposit of iodide of silver. 

F. B.—1. We do not think that varnished negatives will be injured if kept in a deal 
box, provided it be dry. 2. You ean d: our plates in an unvarnished tin box, and, 
provided the varnish be thoroughly dry, we do not perceive how any vapour could arise 
therefrom. 3. The advertisement to which you allude is, of course, a trick. 

ANxIOUS ARTIST.—Our conjecture was correct : we find that they are studies taken at 
Ryde. The same operator has also some others of a similar character that are, in our 
opinion, still finer than those you pointed out. Apply to him direct, stating tor what 
you require them, and we have no doubt that you will obtain well-selected copies. 

J. H. SLarer. —The toning bath which your friend proposes would do the work well 
and quickly, no doubt,— but at what a cost! each print would cost you five shillings, at 
least, in toning! If you want to try another than that you now employ let it be Maxwell 
Lyte’s, which you will find in Volume VI., page 67, of this Journal. 

A, H. B.—If you will consult a paper by Mr. ©. Jabez Hughes, in No. 113, page 61, of 
the present volume, and follow the instructions there given, you cannot fail to attain 
your object. Toning with the old hypo. bath is radically wrong in principle ; and, with 
albumenised paper, fading is merely a question of time. 

Nemo. — The difference consists in the fact, that in Messrs. Petschler and Mann’s pro- 
cess the plate after being prepared is insensitive to light, but becomes sensitive by 
merely washing away the superfluous chloride ; as the albumen has become coagulated 
by heat, that is not washed away at all, You would gain nothing in sensitiveness by the 
course you propose. 

R. s. — Your enquiry betrays either gross ignorance or insolence. Can you point 
to any single instance in which we have awarded undeserved commendation? We may 
err in judgment, as no man is infallible ; but at least you should have learnt, had you 
been in the habit of reading this Journal, that we never sacrifice independence, or truth, 
to interest. Your specimens are returned, and we decline any further communication. 

W. Anprersoy.—We are unable to inform you of the composition of the fluid contained 
in one of Mr. Archer’s fiuid lenses : it is by no means improbable that filtering it would 
clean it. We have seen an advertisement occasionally put forth by somebody resident 
at Poplar, who acted as agent to Mrs. Archer, after her husband’s death, and who was 
formerly employed by him we believe. It is possible that he would undertake to restore 
your lens. 
2 ). B.—We consider that the best stove for a photographic room is one of Arnott’s, in 
which anthracite coal is burned; as it requires filling but once a day, makes neither 
dust or smoke, and keeps at one uniform temperature. We see no objection to the 
long pipes passing through the dark room, if convenient. We are not acquainted with 
the merits or faults of the terra-cotta stove. We have seen a kind of gas stove that 
would be very applicable for the purpose of warming a photographer's room, but we 
question its economy. 

R. T. D. (a Novice.)—The defect you are puzzled with is known by the term ‘‘ measly 
spots,” and arises from too weak a solution of byposulphite of soda, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, a state of circumstances that prevents the immediate action of the 
solvent on the chloride of silver. You should not let the strength of your sensitising 
bath fall below 60 grains io the ounce of water, and do not let it be more than faintly 
acid. After removal from your toning bath wash in plain water, and do noé immerse 
the proofs in the solution of hyposulphite of soda while saturated with moisture, but 
hang them up to drip, and when nearly surface dry, fix them, If immersed while very 
wet, even in a strong solution of hyposulphite of soda, the portion in immediate contact 
with the paper becomes much diluted—hence the fault complained of. You had much 
better not use the sel d'or, but get your photographic chemist to exchange it for an 
equivalent value of chloride of gold. One out of the three proo!s received is very good. 
Several correspondents who made inquiries some time back for stereographs of 
sh lake scenery are referred to our notice of same in the present issue. 


In what the trick consists we are not aware, but that it is 


For the other localities named, you 
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Ir we ever had to exercise the office of a judge in sentencing a 
‘convicted literary culprit to adequate punishment, we should 
certainly prescribe an unrelenting course of compulsory reading 
in BLUE Booxs. Of course it is scarcely necessary to state 
that we mean especially those issued by authority of the House 
of Commons. It is generally supposed that the designation 
‘blue books,” by which these publications are distinguished, is 
owing to the colour of the covers in which they invariably appear; 
but this must be a mistake, and we are satisfied that it arises 
rather from the condition of those who are obliged to peruse 
them (it cannot be that anyone but a lunatic would voluntarily 
do so)—an operation which inevitably induces a “fit of the 
blues.” We assert this from experience. We haye recently had 
an attack of the kind, which has only been brought to an issue 
by the storm of indignation which was raised within us after 
a careful perusal of the Report of the Committee of the South 
Kensington Museum, and the evidence upon which the Re- 
port is alleged to have been founded. For anything that we 
can perceive to the contrary, the report might just as well, 
indeed better, have been written without hearing the evidence, 
ag in that case the discrepancy between the two would not have 
been apparent. We came to the inquiry in a perfectly dis- 
passionate frame of mind. We have no personal interest in the 
question, either one way or other. We had formed no opinion 
upon its merits; and if a bias in either direction had found a 
place in our mind, it would probably rather have tended towards 
the side of the Department of Science and Art—parily on account 
of our feeling an inclination, like most other people, to be sup- 
plied with marvellously cheap copies of the works of the old 
masters, and partly because an indignity had been cast upon 
both the scientific and art aspects of photography by the principal 
antagonist of the “ Department,” in designating mere copying 
“one of its highest branches.” Our appreciation of the at- 
tempted indignity we have already recorded at page 263, and 
Wwe see no reason to alter the opinion then expressed; but we 
cannot allow the error of the advocate to prejudice our judg- 
ment of the case, to the investigation of which we have de- 
voted a considerable amount of time and patience We have 
gradually and deliberately arrived at the conclusion that the 
authorities of the Department of Science and Art, at South 
Kensington, have been guilty of a great injustice, to seek to 
rectify which we can conscientiously affirm is well worthy the 
strenuous exertions of photographers in general. It is true that 
the number of individuals directly interested is but small in 
the present instance, but that does not affect the fact that in- 
Justice has been committed. What is the case of one class 
to-day may be that of another to-morrow. ‘The thin end of the 


wedge has been inserted: let photographers bestir themselves or 
they may find the wedge driven home before they are aware of it. 

In order that the following observations may be intelligible 
to our readers, we must beg the favour of their re-perusing 
Section 12 of the « Report,” which we reproduced a few numbers 
back, as will be seen on reference to page 257 of the current 


volume. It will also probably be remembered that, about the 
middle of last year, an announcement was made relative to the 
intention of supplying the public at large with positive photo- 
graphic copies of works of art, at certain rates, from the govern- 
ment establishment at South Kensington. 

It is found that this announcement, though scarcely yet 
carried into effect, has seriously injured a commercial specu- 
lation of one professional photographic firm. It is feared, with 
just grounds, that others also will suffer; and, furthermore, 
there is no security that the existing interference with private 
enterprise may not be carried to a still further oppressive extents 

We will endeavour to put the case clearly and succinctly 
before our readers : — 

1. It has been assumed that there exists an extensive demand 
on behalf of the public for cheap photographic copies of works 
of art, and that in order to promote art education this demand 
should not be checked. 

2. Photographic reproductions from public collections at home 
and abroad having been made by the “‘ Department” to furnish 
models for the use of the schools of art, it has been arranged to 
supply the general public also with positive copies at (what is 
alleged to be) cost price. 

8. It is asserted that, owing to objections on behalf of the 
trustees of public collections, it is impossible for the public to 
procure photographic copies by the agency of private enterprise, 
and that as there must be monopoly somewhere it is better that it 
should be in the hands of a government body. 

4. A parallel case is assumed to exist in the official publica- 
tion of parliamentary papers. 

There are several other minor points which it is not necessary 
to particularise at present, but which will be noticed incidentally 
as we proceed with the argument. 

In the first of these four propositions we fully concur — we 
haye not a word to say against it; but, with respect to the other 
three, we entirely deny their policy or soundness, and affirm 
that they are in direct contradiction to the weight of evidence 
published with the “ Report” itself. 

There is an extensive demand for cheap photographs of a 
particular kind, which demand it is highly desirable should be 
supplied. The same may be correctly said of cheap bread, meat, 
and clothing. It is regarded as injurious and unjust for the 
government authorities to attempt to interfere with private 
enterprise in supplying the three last-named articles. In what 
respect does the other one differ? The reply is the third 
proposition aboye given. But, on reference to the evidence, 
we find that this reply is quite untenable. 

It is proved that Signor Caldesi did obtain permission to 
photograph the Cartoons of Raffaelle at Hampton Court be- 
fore any similar application to the Board of Works was made 
by the South Kensington authorities; and, furthermore, that 
he succeeded in maintaining his right to ayail himself of the 
permission in spite of the most determined opposition on the part 
of the “ Department.” 
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Tt is proved, by the evidence of Mr. Fenton, that permission 
to photograph in the British Museum was readily accorded to 
competent operators — until, by the interference of the “ Depart- 
ment of Science and Art,” such permission was withdrawn. 

It is proved, by the evidence of Mr. Scott, that permission has 
been granted to his firm to photograph pictures in the Royal 
Jollection, which Mr. Redgrave declages has been granted ea- 
clusively to the official photographer of the “ Department.” 

What do we find, then? That the difficulties existing are 
only such as have been interposed by the “ Department” itself, 
which then quietly asserts that it is impossible for private indi- 
viduals to procure the requisite facilities ! 

It is generally held that it is next to impossible to prove 
a negative, yet the “Report” attributes the execution of this 
clever feat to Mr. Redgrave; for we find it stated that “ Mr. 
Redgrave proved that Messrs. Caldesi & Co. would have been 
unable to have produced any satisfactory photographs unless 
the Department had permitted them to have the benefit (?) of 
the removal of the Cartoons by their [its ?] officer.” 

Irrespective of the ambiguity of the adjective “ satisfactory” 
there is in the above paragraph an assertion in direct contra- 
diction to the evidence. Mr. Redgrave holds a double office, as 
he himself pointed out, viz., that of Surveyor of Crown Pictures, 
as well as being an officer of the Department of Science and 
Art; and it was in the former capacity that he superintended 
the removal of the Cartoons in obedience to a mandate from the 
First Commissioner of Works, in compliance with a promise 
given by that minister to Signor Caldesi: therefore the com- 
piler of the “ Report” has committed an error of no little 
importance (to call it by no harsher name) in stating that the 
officer of the Department, ‘as such,” had anything to do with 
the removal of the pictures. 

Passing by, for the moment, the question of the justice of 
supplying the public with positive copies at cost price, we would 
draw attention to the fact, that the amount paid simply for 
materials and labour for the positive only is not cost price, 
nothing being charged for the negatives, either as regards ma- 
terials, labour, plant for producing them, or rent of premises; 
and we have no hesitation in asserting that the scale of prices 
published is unquestionably below the cost, especially as respects 
large pictures. What can be more absurd than to make’a fixed 
rate at per twenty square inches of surface without reference to 
the dimensions? Every practical operator is aware that there 
are comparatively but few sheets of paper fit for large work, in 
consequence of flaws and specks of various kinds, though, for 
small work, the defects can be avoided by judiciously cutting 
up the sheet. This is, however, nothing in comparison with the 
extra labour demanded in manipulating large sheets and extra 
risk of damage to them; for a large sheet of paper, when sa- 
turated with moisture, requires very careful handling to avoid 
its being torn, even by its own weight, and consequently more 
time and skill than is sufficient for the same quantity of surface 
in small pieces. 

While on this part of our subject, we cannot forbear remark- 
ing upon another statement in the “ Report” which betrays the 
most extraordinary ignorance of commercial mattersin the com- 
piler. We quote the passage to which we aliude, viz‘ That, 
as the sale of the Cartoons by the Department cannot yet be 
said to be in operation, the apprehension of being undersold is 
at least premature.” And this in the face of the fact that the 
scale of prices at which the “ Department ” undertakes to supply 
copies was published as long back as the month of May, 1859, 
the prices being professedly only cost prices, but in reality 
much below cost! To our intelligent readers further comment 
on this point is needless. ; 

In the evidence of Mr. Redgrave much stress is laid on the 
fact that the Government photographer is bound to produce for 
the public negatives of any object in the collections at South 
Kensington and the British Museum at the fixed rate of three- 
pence per square inch, and argues that it would be, conse- 


quently, quite unnecessary for private operators to take nega- 
tives, even if they had ready access to the originals for that 
purpose. Itis not very likely that any photographer of emi- 
nence would publish proofs from a negative obtained in the 
manner suggested ; but, even if there were no scruple on that 
point, what security would he have that the “ Department” 
would not immediately have another and possibly superior 
negative taken of the same object, from which copies might be 
supplied to the public at cost price, and thus the private dealer 
would be undersold, even if the real, and not the assumed, cost 
price were that charged ? 

It is nothing to the purpose that the present official photo- 
grapher is a gentleman whose integrity is above suspicion: he 
is bound to obey the behests of his employer. 

A parallel case is assumed between the sale of photographs 
and the sale of parliamentary papers; but the slightest exami- 
nation of the subject exposes the sophistry of such argument. 
The former are eagerly sought for as matters of luxury — the 
latter are only in demand in consequence of a stern necessity. 
The copyright of parliamentary papers is vested in the govern- 
ment; but, if we are not mistaken, absolute freedom is granted 
to anyone to reprint the whole or any part of the documents 
coming under this designation. They must of necessity be 
printed for the use of members, and as no private printer 
would think of producing them, because they would be unre- 
munerative, no injury is inflicted on the trade by their sale. 

It is argued, in justification of the sale of photographs at 
cost price by the South Kensington authorities, that it is not 
right to surcharge the public for the use of its own property ; 
but, in the same breath, it is enunciated that a portion of this 
same public should not be allowed the free use of its own pro- 
perty in photographing it! Surely the same fountain is putting 
forth sweet water and bitter. 

This same pretended care for the public is a most plausible 
pretext, but it is in fact very unfair, What though those 
interested in the sale of photographs do suffer by making the 
South Kensington Museum a commercial establishment in 
competition with them, at which the products are sold at cost of 
labour and materials, without any charge for rent, implements, 
and profit? Does not the public supply all these, and ought it 
not to receive the benefit? Truly, the public does supply 
these; that is, the whole public — professional photographers 
included—and that by compulsion. But the whole public does 
not receive the benefit of the low prices, nor anything like the 
whole, not even a majority, but simply a very small fraction of 
the whole. Why, then, should all be taxed for the exclusive 
benefit of the few? but, especially, why should photographers be 
constrained to contribute funds for the destruction of their own 
business ? 

This turning of a government department into a mere trad- 
ing establishment is a monstrous evil, and should not be 
tolerated for one moment. By leaving the matter unheeded 
because photographic publishers are few in number we allow 
a most vicious principle to become established as a precedent; 
and, sooner or later, others besides photographers will surely 
suffer for it. We counsel those who are more immediately in- 
terested in the matter at once to prepare a memorial on the 
subject, addressed to the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
who, we believe, have the power of putting an immediate stop 


‘to the proceeding. We have little doubt that such a memorial 


would be speedily and numerously signed, not only by photo- 
graphers, but by others ; for though we all like to obtain cheap 
works of art, let us hope that the majority amongst us like 
justice better. 

It must not be forgotten that, in the first instance, the 
“Department” sought for and obtained permission to copy the 
Cartoons solely for the use of the art schools in connexion with 
it; and that it is by no means clear that if the intention of 
competing with private enterprise in supplying the public had 
been known to the First Commissioner of Works at the time of 
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the application for permission to take the photographic copies— 
it is not very clear, we assert, that any permission would have 
been granted. This may or may not have been the case, 
but at any rate we find no record of any sanction having been 
sought for this public trading proceeding. 

We have, however, no idea that an abrupt termination to 
the trading eccentricities of the Department of Science and Art, 
need in any way interfere with the public in obtaining photo- 
graphic copies of works of art at reasonably moderate rates, nor 
that any special difficulty exists in making regulations for private 
photographers having access to the pictures in public collections 
without any greater inconvenience than is experienced under 
the system at present in operation. We suggest the following 
outline of a plan that we believe would be found to work satis- 
factorily :— 

Let us presume that application is made for permission to 
copy one of the pictures in the National Collection. Let the 
application be of necessity accompanied by an undertaking to 
supply the public with copies at such maximum rate as the 
applicant may think sufficiently remunerative for his undertak- 
ing. Before granting the permission sought let a public notice 
be issued, by advertisement or otherwise, announcing all the 
particulars of the intended scheme, eacept name and price, and 
appointing a certain day on which tenders would be received 
from others to execute the same undertaking. Should there be 
no other applicants, or none offering to fulfil the conditions on 
terms materially lower than tke first proposers, then the origi- 
nators of the idea to obtain the privilege; but if there be others 
undertaking to perform the same work on considerably better 
terms for the public, the original applicants to be offered the 
option of accepting the lower terms, in consideration of their 
having first started the idea, and if declined; then those who 
offered the lowest terms to obtain the privilege. Security might 
be required for the due performance of the contract in either 
case, as well as for repayment to the government of all expenses 
incurred in performing the operation of photographing. 

If some such scheme as that we have sketched were put in 
force we believe that the public would obtain such copies as 
might be in demand at fair and reasonable rates. If any de- 

‘mand existed, it would pay photographers to supply it: if under 
such a system it would not pay, we think it would only be just 
to conclude that the demand did not exist. It may be noticed 
that we have proposed no provision for testing the competency 

of parties applying. We have purposely omitted it as an entirely 

needless precaution. No copy could be taken without incurring 
much labour and expense, and, consequently, nobody would be 
likely to undertake it without a reasonable expectation of fair 
Temuneration; and this of itself involves the requisite skill. 

We have discussed this question at some considerable length, 
because we believe it to be one of serious importance to the 
photographic profession—not affecting the art and science of 
photography, but its application, which is a very different 
aflair. Itis a question which must sooner or later interfere 
materially with the commercial branch of photography; and it 
1s our firm conviction that, unless an immediate and determined 
Opposition be at once set on foot against the practice that has 
been so unwarrantably organised, photographers will, ere long, 
see cause seriously to deplore their want of energy and foresight. 


WE regret to notice that we are about to lose the services of 
Mr. Edward Mann as Honorary Secretary to the Manchester 
Photographic Society, an office which he has very ably filled 
during the past two years. Indeed all our readers will, we are 
convinced, cordially join in the vote of thanks which has been 
accorded to him by the members of the society, of which he has 
proved himself a most useful officer, —as they (our readers) have 
participated largely in the result of his labours. 

Our regret at Mr Mann’s retirement is, however, somewhat 
balanced by the pleasure we feel in finding that as a successor 
he is to be replaced by Mr. W. T’. Mabley, an enthusiastic photo- 


grapher and a careful observer-——a gentleman whose name will be 
familiar to our readers as the author of an excellent article, 
published a short time back, On the Theory of Positive Printing. 
It has been sarcastically observed, that gratitude is an expres- 
sion of expectation of favours yet to come. Certainly Mr. 
Mabley has already earned the gratitude of photographers, both 
in the direct and in the perverted meaning of the word. 


KNAVERY. 
THERE is a very apt saying— Hypocrisy is the homage that 
vice pays to virtue;” and another—“ Imitation is the sincerest 
flattery.” The counterfeit bank-note affords testimony to the 
value of the real one, though the method of so doing is by no 
means commendable: in like manner the spurious manufacture 
testifies to the excellence of the genuine article. 

We have been led to these remarks by a communication just 
received from Mr. Ross, the celebrated optician, by which we 
learn that his well-earned reputation is in danger of suffering 
severely from the nefarious proceedings of some unscrupulous 
individual, who it appears has been putting into circulation 
some spurious and worthless photographic lenses to which the 
name of the late Mr. Andrew Ross has been attached. We 
assert that Mr. T. Ross (the son) is threatened with damage to 
his reputation by this proceeding, because it is notorious that 
the production of photographic lenses was entirely under his 
superintendence during the lifetime of his father; and it is ques- 
tionable whether any were ever issued from the establishment 
without passing through the hands of Mr. Thomas Ross. The 
discovery of the fraud arose in consequence of a lens, purporting 
to be of Mr. Ross’s manufacture, having been offered at a 
pawnbroker’s shop for the purpose of raising money thereon. 
The shopkeeper, knowing the commercial value attached to these 
instruments, applied to Mr. Ross to ascertain whether the lens 
which had been offered was genuine or not. Of course the 
fraud was instantly detected. We are informed also that several 
instances of the forged name haying been applied to worthless 
lenses have come to light. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Ross has taken a very judi- 
cious step, although it will probably entail wpon him a consider- 
able amount of unremunerated labour—no less than that of 
undertaking to examine for verification any lens purporting to 
have been constructed at his establishment, whether purchased 
there directly or not. This will be a great boon to many who 
may be in possession of a “Ross” that has come into their 
hands indirectly, and we strongly advise all so situated to take 
advantage of the liberal offer. 


Wuitk on the subject of fraud in connexion with photography, 
we solicit the attention of our professional friends to the follow- 
ing letter : — 
CAUTION TO PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS, &c. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—Some three or four months since a person calling himself Professor 
Kastner paid me a visit, showing me a printed circular signed by 
several gentlemen at Portsmouth, also photographs by Mr. Rejlander, 
which he stated he was selling for him, and photographs which were 
printed for him by Mr. Bedford. He wished to have a quantity of pho- 
tographs of mine from the Dresden Gallery, and which, with the others 
he had, he said he could sell any quantity of. Believing his statements to 
be correct, I let him have nearly five pounds’ worth. He went to Exeter, 
and wrote for over one hundred more. In the meantime I wrote to Mr. 
Bedford, and found he was indebted to him about ten pounds, which he 
was doubtful of receiving. Having sent several letters to him they 
were returned to me from Hxeter, where, I found, after receiving the 
photographs from me he left, paying for three weeks’ lodging six shillings 
only, promising to return in a couple of days. Thinking he might be 
serving others in the same way, I wrote to Mr. Rejlander, whose reply 
was:—‘ He has done me by false representations, &c., in asimilar way.” I 
then wrote to one of the gentlemen named in his circular, Mr. Thomas 
Vickery, Hope House Academy, Southsea, who stated, in reply, that he was 
for eighteen months a teacher in his school, but in April last he drew his 
quarter’s salary in advance—fifteen pounds—and left in a few days ; that 
he never expected to get it again; and also that Professor Kastner was 
wanted by others at Portsmouth, Mr, Wood, of the Abbey Hotel, in this 
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city, also informs me that he stated to him he was travelling for me, and he 
allowed him to run up a bill for one pound twelve shillings. On the 
Saturday, when he was absent, he went away, saying he should come back 
on the Monday, which I need hardly say he has not done, or remitted 
his account. I should not have written to you had this been a matter con- 
cerning myself; but finding he has been playing others the same trick, 
and doubtless is doing so in some other part, I think it quite time 
his ‘‘litéle game” was put a stop to; and I trust this will prevent any one 
else being served in a similar way. ‘The said Professor Kastner is about 
five feet ten inches high, stout, and very restless in his movements. 
—I am, yours, &., HORATIO N. KING. 

Photographic Depot, 424, Milsom Street, Bath. 

se eran sk nts 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS, 
By T. F. Harpwicu, 
No. 13, 

Tue discovery of Messrs. Petschler and Mann has now been before 
the public for several weeks, and we, in common with many others, 
have made trial of the modified process which they suggest. In 
describing the results of our experiments we shall presume the 
reader to be already acquainted with the contents of the paper 
recently read before the Manchester Society, and also with the dis- 
cussion which followed it. 

The first point to be ascertained was, how much of the albumen 
remained upon the film of iodide after the second washing.—Our 
theoretical anticipations were that the washing would remove the 
whole or the greater part of the albumen, inasmuch as the nitrate 
of silver solution ordinarily used for coagulating is omitted in the 
new method. Artificial heat was indeed spoken of as a means of 
producing coagulation of the albumen; but we think that it would 
not be prudent to place too much dependence upon heat applied 
by simply holding the plate to the fire, since it is difficult so 
to regulate the temperature as to ensure the coagulation. The 
plan we usually follow in dry collodion experiments is to rear 
the plates around the sides of a covered box, and to put a hot iron 
in the centre. In this way the glasses become warm, but never 
more so than the hand can easily bear. Messrs. Petschler and 
Mann’s plates were therefore treated in that way, and subsequently 
washed in water until nothing further appeared to be extracted. 
The washing waters, when tested, were found to contain albumen ; 
and an examination of the film appeared to show that it had lost a 
part, but not the whole, of its surface coating. The following 
simple plan is the one on which we now rely in testing the quantity 
of organic preservative left upon a film, and we shall be glad to 
hear whether some of “the old hands” in the dry methods have 
observed the same phenomenon:—Take a rather firm and con- 
tractile bromo-iodide collodion, and coat with the preservative 
after sensitising and washing. The resulting film, rather creamy 
whilst wet, becomes paler and more opaline on drying. Now, wet 
it a second time with water, and, if the organic preservative be 
abundant, it will regain its creaminess ; but if it be deficient, it will 
remain blue. Thus a plate preserved by Norris’s method will re- 
turn to its original colour on wetting, whilst a Fothergill plate will 
not do so. 

Having selected, therefore, one of the dried Petschler plates in 
the first stage of its preparation, we moistened it with water, and 
observed that the albumen expanded and the opacity of the film 
increased. After abundant washing, however, and a second desic- 
cation of the plate, wetting with water produced comparatively 
little expansion or difference in colour. From this we inferred 
that the porosity of the collodion had not, been fully maintained, 
but that it had contracted on drying, and would not again swell 
up as at first. 

If the whole of the albumen does not remain upon the plate after 
the second washing in Messrs. Petschler and Mann’s method, we 
must not expect that the developer will penetrate sufficiently 
to produce a very rapid action, nor that the negatives will 
bear as much cleaning with cotton wool as in the old Taupenot 
process. 

The second point for consideration was, how far the plates 
are insensitive to light whilst the salt remains upon their sur- 
face. — We find that they are so far deficient in sensitiveness 
that they cannot be used for taking pictures in the camera, but 
that the operator must not presume to expose the plates to 
diffused daylight. In examining the films in this particular we 
determined to make the test as severe as possible, and therefore 
selected an old bromo-iodised collodion known to yield very intense 
images in the dry processes. A collodion of that kind, in passing 
through the bath, forms not only iodide and bromide of silver, but 
also, without donbt, some organic compound of silver in small quan- 


tity. To prevent a strong light from impressing such a film would 
therefore be more difficult than if organic combinations were ab- 
sent. On twice trying the experiment we did not find that an 
excess of chloride of sodium had sufficient power to suspend the 
actinic effect under these circumstances ; for the picture was fogged 
and imperfect in both cases, when the plate had seen the light in its 
early stage. It is possible that if, after having exposed the salted 
plate to diffused daylight, we had put it away for a time in the 
dark, the excess of chloride of sodium might gradually have dis- 
charged the latent impression. This, however, we omitted to do: 
the plate was washed and re-dried immediately after the first 
exposure, anda foggy camera-picture was the result. Alkaline 
chlorides are undoubtedly less active than alkaline iodides in 
discharging latent images. Some time since, whilst drawing up 
our report of M. Poitevin’s method of producing transmitted posi- 
tives, we found that, although a dilute solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, assisted by white light, instantly obliterated an actinic 
impression on the collodio-iodide of silver, a dilute solution of 
chloride of sodium did not do so. On removing the base, how- 
ever, and employing free hydrochloric acid, instead of an alkaline 
chloride, the latent image at once disappeared. 4 

Supposing we allow that the plates of Messrs, Petschler and 
Mann are not always absolutely insensitive in their first stage, yet 
we cannot but suppose that they are in a highly favourable con- 
dition for long keeping. The operator may prepare any quantity 
and take them with him on his journey, keeping the lid of the box 
closed as a precautionary measure. 

The point which stands third and last for discussion is, the 
quality of negative which these plates yield.—Our impression at 
the present time is, that the negatives are all that can be desired, 
if the collodion be of the right kind; but that their quality will 
vary with the collodion more than in the old process of Taupenot. 
This we find, by experiment, to be the case; for, taking bromo- 
iodised collodion, as we have described it in this Journal, and 
working with it the day after iodising, we obtained an image rather 
wanting in contrast, and too grey and metallic in colour; yet, with 
the same kind of collodion, four months old, the depth and brilliancy 
of the negatives were very decided. It can scarcely be expected 
that a process in which the albumen is not coagulated by nitrate 
of silver can give the same security for intense development as 
the old Taupenot process, and hence more attention must be paid 
to the condition of the collodion. As regards the sensitiveness of 
the Petschler film we find no cause for complaint, since the 
shadows of the picture were well rendered by times of exposure 
certainly not greater, and perhaps somewhat less, than we are in 
the habit of giving for the Taupenot process. 

To secure a second string to one’s bow is proverbially useful, 
and the more the operator understands of the science the better 
will he be able to practise the art of photography. We are greatly 
indebted to Messrs. Petschler and Mann for showing us that when 
our aceto-nitrate bath gets out of order, and produces floating 
scum, marbled stains, or muddiness of development, we can for a 
time assert our independence, and set it aside altogether. 

P.S.—Since writing the above we have prepared a Petschler 
plate with recently-mixed bromo-iodised collodion, and exposed it 
for twenty seconds to the diffused light of a room, the chloride 
of sodium being still in the film. In this case there was no action, 
and the camera-picture subsequently taken on the washed plate 
was free from fogging, although rather deficient in intensity. 


Sa EREnen cee 
ON A MODIFICATION OF THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN 
PROCESS 
By Joun Parry. 
[Read at a Meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, October 3, 1860.] 


At our last meeting I read a short paper On the Action of the Aceto- 
Nitrate Bath, in which I endeavoured to show that its only use was 
the coagulation of the albumen on collodio-albumen plates. Since 
then I have pursued the subject a little further, and find that all 
we require is the coagulation of the albumen by the most con- 
venient means. Pictures may be taken by coating the washed 
and sensitised collodion with gum, gelatine, &c., after removal 
from the usual thirty-grain bath; but all these processes 
have a tendency to blister more or less. The method I find to 
answer best is by simple immersion in hot water after the applica- 
cation of the albumen. 

The plan I adopt is as follows:—I coat the plate in the usual 
manner with collodion; sensitise and wash, first in a large dish and 
afterwards under a tap; allow it to drain a minute or two, and 
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afterwards float over a solution of uniodised albumen, say one 
ounce of albumen to one ounce of water, and after draining a short 
time, but before it has time to set, immerse in a suitable vessel of 
yery hot water, say for half a minute; dry the back of the plate 
with sponge, and set in a dark place to dry, when the plate is 
ready for use. 

The conveniences of the above plan I find to he cleanliness of 
development and entire freedom from blisters. 


ee ee 
NEW WASHING APPARATUS. 


‘AgI fancy the manner in which I wash my prints is better than 
many of the methods ordinarily adopted, and as it has been 
adopted by many of my practical photographic friends, I send a 
description of it for your pages, thinking that any information on 
3 subject so important as washing proofs effectually would be 
welcome, particularly as the cost of this plan is at most a mere 
rifle, and, as it will be self-regulating, there is no danger of an 
overflow. he annexed drawing will serve to show the construc- 
tion. It is an ordinary washing box, of any dimensions which may 
be most convenient, with a siphon attachment, which acts imme- 
diately on the water reaching the level of the top bend of the 
pipe; care should be taken to have the overflow or siphon of 
capacity to run the water off very fast, at least four times as fast 
ag the feed—which may be done by increasing its size. A false 
bottom should be placed inside, slanting to the hole, that the 
deposit of dirt from the water or other matter may be drawn off; 
a network raised one inch from the bottom is indispensable, to keep 
the prints from getting into the pipe. 


A, box of ordinary kind; B, siphon which is entered up through 
the bottom of the box at the corner ©, and on which is a broad 
flange of lead, which is firmly tacked with copper nails to 
the bottom of the box; the siphon B is then carried up inside 
to be out of the way, to within about one inch of the top, then 
down as far as it may be desirable—it must be below the level 
of C; Dis the feed pipe, the water coming in through pipe E and 
through D carried all round on the inside of the box, and perfo- 
rated with small brad-awl holes. The water may be allowed to 
run in as fast or slow as may be wished—it matters not. The ope- 
tation must be evident : as soon as the box A fills with water on a 
line level with the top bend of siphon B it must run out, and will 
in a few moments empty the box, leaving the prints lying on the 
network; the water running in all the while through pipe D, 
they soon float again, the box fills and again empties, and so on as 
long as the water runs. By this plan the water changes every ten 
minutes or ‘every half hour, depending on supply, and changes 
thoroughly, no more water being used than in the old surface over- 
flow style of box. This may not be new, but I fancy it is; how- 
ever, it works to a charm. Hi. 


cee 
ON LODIDE OF SILVER. 
By Dr. J. ScHNAUusS. 


Att who are sufficiently acquainted with chemistry and photo- 
graphy know that the former, notwithstanding its delicate appara- 
tus and reagents, has not yet arrived at that stage of perfection in 
which it can satisfactorily explain every kind of photo-chemical 
process. 

In this respect the observer will involuntarily remark an 
analogy between these processes and the combinations and de- 
compositions that take place in the living organism of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. 

The most deserving of notice is the still mysterious process for 


producing the /atent photographic image. ‘The principal source of 
this image, as is well known, is the film of iodide of silver, in com- 
bination with greater or less quantity of nitrate of silver. The 
complete washing off the nitrate of silver solution from the plate 
in the dry-collodion process is no exception to this rule; for it is 
impossible to neutralise the action of the iodide by washing it with 
clean water only. Here we arrive at a point which deserves to be 
mentioned in the annals of chemistry. It is this: —Photo-chemical 
researches long ago proved that there are two modifications of 
jodide of silver—one being sensitive to the light, the other quite 
insensitive; and there are also many other physical differences be- 
tween the two kinds. In my researches on these modifications I 
proceeded in the following manner :— 

I dissolved a given quantity of pure nitrate of silver in distilled 
water, and divided the solution into two equal parts, then added 
to each an equivalent of iodide of potassium dissolved in water. 
To one portion I then added a little more nitrate of silver, and to 
the other a little more iodide of potassium, and stirred the mixture 
well together. This operation, as well as the following experi- 
ments, were carried on out of the influence of daylight. 

A remarkable difference was immediately discernable between 
the two deposits of iodide of silver. The one acted upon by nitrate 
of silver very quickly settled to the bottom of the glass vessel, 
and was of a beautiful light lemon colour; the other, treated with 
iodide of potassium, was a very bulky precipitate, increasing nearly 
three times in bulk during the process of washing, and nearly 
white in colour. 

Both precipitates were repeatedly washed with distilled water, 
until a filtered portion of the washing was no longer clouded either 
by a solution of common salt or of nitrate of silver. This external 
difference between the two precipitates was permanent. I next 
exposed a portion of both to the influence of the solar rays. Ina 
very short time the iodide of silver precipitated with the nitrate of 
silver changed to a brownish hue, while the other retained its 
yellowish white colour quite unchanged. 

To distinguish these two modifications of iodide of silver, we 
will call that one which proved sensitive to light the + iodide of 
silver, and the other —iodide of silver. 

Both were then submitted to the action of sulphate of iron, but 
they both remained unchanged, even the + iodide of silver did 
not assume a darker colour; but the addition of a few drops of 
nitrate of silver caused both modifications to turn black. Two 
other samples of iodide of silver, exposed to the light, and placed 
in contact with a solution of nitrate of silver, turned both grey, 

From this it would naturally be supposed that an optical image 
thrown in the camera upon a film of —iodide of silver, and the 
collodioned plate then again dipped into the nitrate bath, would 
become visible under the action of the developer; but such is not 
the case. 

J then made the following experiments :— 

1. A sensitised collodion-plate was washed, upon one-half of its 
surface a dilute solution of iodide of potassium was poured, and 
the plate then washed again, taking care that the water did not 
flow off the iodided portion on to the other. The plate was then 
put into the silver bath again for a few minutes, and afterwards 
developed. oa 

On that portion of the plate acted upon by the iodide of potassium 
scarcely any traces of a picture were visible ; whereas on the other 
portion a picture very quickly appeared, and was even partially 
solarised. 

2. A collodioned-plate was sensitised, exposed, and washed ; 
then iodide of potassium poured over the whole of its surface : it 
was then washed, and again immersed in the silver bath. Under 
the action of the developer there appeared immediately a strong 
negative picture. : 

From the two experiments above mentioned we learn that 
iodide of potassium, employed before exposure, nearly destroys all 
sensitiveness to light, even when the — iodide of silver produced 
by it has been changed into + iodide of silver by again sensitising 
it after exposure, but that it is not capable of destroying the latent 
image after having excited the + iodide of silver by light. 

T made a third interesting experiment in this direction, the result 
of which will surprise all those who have not yet undertaken it, 
namely :—In order to prove that iodide of potassium not only does 
not destroy the latent image, but actually preserves it against the 
further influence of light, a sensitised and exposed plate, which 
consequently contained the latent image, after being well washed, 
had a solution of iodide of potassium poured over it: it was then 

exposed to the full action of daylight. Having 


washed again, and J : 
then again been placed in the nitrate bath for a few moments, 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 

REGARDING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. 

| Report of the Comiittee, consisting of Messrs, Masxenynn, Havow, 

Harpwics, and Linwenyy. 

(Concluded from page 268.) 

| A HIATUS must needs occur in this stage of our inquiry. The 
| sensitive film is exposed in the camera, and in a few instants the 
| invisible image is impressed. We remove it, and our task begins 
| again at a tangible starting-point. The development of the image 

| i is the visible evidence that the light has been at work, and a close 

examination of the nature of this image is the only further key we 

| possess to elucidate the character of the light’s action. 

| By a comparison of the developed images formed on plates that 

| have been exposed for the correct time to produce a good picture, 

| | with such as are produced by the direct action of the light, we 

Wl arrive at two conclusions. First, a general similarity in the 

| appearance of the various sorts of images by each method is ob- 

servable; but, secondly, the deposit in the case of the developed 

| image is far more abundant than that in the direct image. The 

i comparison as regards the quantity of deposit in any two images 

is one far too delicate to be effected by the balance; but a method 

| of instituting such a comparison with great accuracy is founded 

| upon the ready conversion of any such images into sulphide of 

| 

| 


| silver, a body transparent and yellow in thin layers, but passing 
| through tones of sepia to almost a black opacity as the thickness 
is increased. The colour becomes thus a good means of comparing 
any two deposits, and the complete conversion of these into the 
sulphide is ensured by the use successively of chlorine water and 
a of sulphuretted hydrogen. A similar comparative result may be 
{ obtained by substituting the chloride of mercury for the chlorine 
{ water. 
: Now the deposited images in the case of the processes by 
: development present some points of great analogy to those formed 
in the direct processes; in others these images widely diverge 
from them. Thus, we seldom find in them those purple and violet 
tones which seem to characterise the subchloride of silver before fix- 
ing. On theother hand, we observe two classes of developed images: 
the one-is of a dull metallic appearance, of a slaty grey character 
by transmitted light, and in but a feeble degree opaque; the other 
varies in colour, exhibiting brown or red hues, and sometimes even 
presenting perfect opacity to transmitted light, closely similar to 
the picture formed by direct processes. But, on testing these two 
ied varieties of image by the method of conversion into sulphide of 
mH Hh silver before described, it is found that the dull translucent 
| metallic image teems with silver, and becomes very opaque in the 
form of sulphide, while the more richly-coloured and dense-seeming 
image loses opacity under the sulphurising action, and exhibits at 
last a subdued tone of colour that brings it more on a par with the 
sulphuretted metallic image. Clearly, then, here density, and the 
qualities which give photographic value to an image, do not 
depend on the amount of metal that goes to form it, so much as on 
the’ chemical, and even perhaps mechanical state, in which that 
silver is present in it. 

The several causes which determine the deposit of the images 
in these several states appear to be these :— 

1. The materials forming the sensitive Jilm.—Pyroxyline, in chemi- 
cal purity, has little tendency to form the darker image. Albu- 
men and the heterogeneous substances (including decomposed 
collodions), which we have had to yoke in the same class with it 
have this tendency. : 

In general (speaking of the ordinary moist process) the tendency 
to produce the darker image is found to be in something like an 
inverse ratio, cwteris paribus, with the sensitiveness. 

The use of the bromide of silver with the iodide imparts to a 
collodion film a tendency to deposit the grey metallic image, at 
the same time that a more powerful reducing agent is needed to 
develop it. It is a remarkable fact, bearing upon this singular 
property of bromide, that no compounds analogous to that formed 
by A. Kremer with the iodide haye yet been formed with it. In 
the case of albumen, this influence of bromide is not felt; for with 
albumen bromide of silyer is held to increase the Opacity of the 
image. rs 


2. The nature of the developing agent.—The substances used to 
develop the latent image, besides the free nitrate of silver 
invariably necessary, embrace also without exception one in- 
gredient, the character and the purpose of which is to reduce the 
salts of silver. In some cases organic bodies are employed for this 
purpose, in others the reducing agent is inorganic. Now, whether 
the grey or metallic form of image is completely reduced silver, 
and the more opaque forms are an argentous compound (mixed or 
not with metallic silver), or whether all the forms of image are 
silver in different mechanical states of deposition, is a very impor- 
tant inquiry, and one on which the facts of the development and 
the nature of the developing agent may throw some light. 

But no one who is intimate with the complex and perplexing 
details of this step in the photographic process will expect the 
chemist to come in and remove the difficulty by the use of a few 
formule. All we can hope to do is to point to a few sure results 
of experience, and indicate any explanation which may be sug- 
gested by facts from the laboratory analogous to these. 

It is known, then, that to produce a “positive” picture in the 
camera the developing agent should be sulphate of iron, acidified 
in some cases even by nitric acid. The result is the crystalline 
white deposit of metallic silver. Protonitrate of iron is used with 
a similar result. So likewise in the laboratory it is known that a 
neutral mixture of the ferrous sulphate and nitrate of silver forms 
the grey deposit, but that the addition of a little acid produces the 
white and brilliant form of the metal. 

If now we would take a result opposite to this from the ex- 
perience of the photographist, we may select an ordinary collodion 
plate prepared by the usual-negative process, and we shall find 
that protacetate of iron develops the image of a black colour. Now 
Rose, in the remarkable experiments on the production of argen- 
tous compounds with the higher oxides of iron, &., to which we 
have called. attention, shows that whereas the argentic salts con- 
taining strong mineral acids are precipitated as grey metal by 
ferrous salts containing similar acids, the deposit formed by uniting 
the ferrous oxide and the argentic oxide, or the compounds of these 
with organic weak acids, contain the suboxide of silver and are 
black. 

When to this is added the circumstance that the white and grey 
photographic images are with facility amalgamated with mercury, 
but that the coloured and black images are not, it may be treated 
as a matter of high probability that the black and coloured images 
are formed by compounds of the suboxide of silver. 

A directive energy is exercised upon the nature of the deposit 
by the various kinds of organic matter employed in the develop- 
ment. These all seem to restrict the limits of variation to the 
dark bluish black (given by citric acid when present) on the one 
hand, and various reds and browns upon the other; while, again, 
the presence of the albuminous and other substances, so often 
before referred to, is, as was above remarked, a sure means of 
forming these darker and coloured images. Indeed, albumen will 
determine such images notwithstanding that even free nitric acid 
be present with it. Ifit be a suboxide that causes the dark preci- 
pitate, that suboxide must go down in combination, and so resist 
the action of the fixing solvents. 

But, 3. The character of the light has also a remarkable influence 
in inducing a grey or a dark character on the developed image. 

If the picture has been produced by an intense light, as by a 
lens of large aperture, or as in the case of an exterior as contrasted 
with an interior view of a building, or as on a dull, misty day in con- 
trast with a bright and sunny one, it will be found that, ceteris 
paribus, the tendency of the weaker action of the light is to allow 
the reduction of the silver in the metallic form. On the other 
hand, the more intense light has given to the molecules of the 
sensitive film a controlling energy which they exercise on the 
deposit, and which appears analogous to that of the light in the 
direct process, in its modifying the reduction and giving it the 
form of a production of an argentous compound; as though the 
iodic compound became.in a certain sense phosphorescent to the 
chemical rays of the light, and operated on the mixed silver salt 
and reducing agent as they float over it in the manner that the 
direct light might be supposed to do. 

Of course the materials must be nicely balanced, as regards 
their tendencies to produce the black or the grey images, for the 
peculiar action of an intense or a weak light to be made fully evi- 
dent, Albumen or powerful organic agents will usually destroy 
this balance. 

One fact remains to be observed. 


Whatever may have been 


the character of the first particles deposited on the plate that 
character will be maintained thenceforward, and fresh deposits 
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may be, so to say, piled upon the first by the singular agglutina- 
tive tendency of crystalline deposits, so long as the necessary con- 
ditions of fresh silver solution and of fresh stores of the reducing 
agent be supplied to keep up the action. 

Our task has been, by an investigation of the chemistry of the 
image in its different varieties, to afford some data, at least, by 
which the further step may be hereafter taken of determining the 
precise character of the photo-chemical agency, to whose marvel- 
lous influences art owes so many beautiful results, and science is 
indebted for more than one intricate problem. 


pes eee, 
GOVERNMENT IN COMPETITION WITH PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
No. II. 


On the present occasion we place before our readers the evidence 
given before the Select Committee on the South Kensington 
Museum, by Henry Cole, Esq., O.B., Superintendent of the Museum, 
as far as it relates to the photographic department. 


350. Chairman.] Will you describe the collections of photography and reproductions ¢— 
The photographic department of the South Kensington Museum has arisen from a desire 
expressed by the various schools of art throughout the country to obtain specimens of 
the highest objects of art at the cheapest possible rate. During the Paris exhibition the 
Emperor of the French was good enough to allow the British authorities there to have 
practically almost unlimited access to the collections of the Louvre, the Musée d’ Artil- 
lerie, and elsewhere ; and hardly any restriction whatever was placed upon the reproduc- 
tion of any objects in those museums. As respects photography, I will show the Com- 
mittee some examples of the uses to which it is turned (producing some colowred photo- 
graphs). The Committee is perhaps aware that the collection at the Louvre is the 
richest in the world in objects of the class of enamels and crystal, and of course it may 
be presumed to be not at all likely that they will ever go out of Paris. By the good 
nature of the Emperor of the French, we were allowed to photograph and colour those 
objects so that we are enabled to give our people the benefit of them at a comparatively 
insignificant rate. That is one illustration of photography. I haye here another, which 
is a facsimile of one of Raffaelle’s drawings. At a recent sale at Christie’s a drawing 
not larger than that, and not finer in quality, sold for more than £200. A facsimile of 
this drawing, by the agency of photography, and by the action of the department, any 
working man in the country may get for 5d. Iwould apologise for the department being 
something that looks like a trader, but I am afraid that it is Hobson’s choice ; either 
the department must be a trader, or the public cannot have the copies. I know, asa 
fact, that the Emperor of the French has not even allowed his own subjects to have the 
privilege which we are giving to our school of art ; and I believe that unless the instru. 
mentality of the Government had been exercised the thing could not have been done, 

851. That is with regard to foreign Governments ?— Yes. 

352. With reference to copying things at home, why cannot we leave that to private 
trade ?—At the British Museum the trustees could not permit the public to tale out ob- 
jects whenever they pleased to photograph them ; it must be done by some one person 
in whom the trustees have confidence ; accordingly they appoint a photographer, and by 
harmonious action between us and the British Museum the same photo; yher acts for 
both. In our own department, it must be obvious that we could not give any body the 
run of the collections, or allow them to haye objects out when they pleased, with the 
risk of breakage ; we have to take extreme precautions now that the objects are photo- 
graphed by our own photographer ; but it would be practically impossible to place the 
collections in the hands of the public to do the work themselves. Passing on to another 
case, the University of Oxford did not hesitate at all to entrust its Raffaele drawings 
to the department ; I doubt very much whether they would have entrusted them to any 
other body but a Government department to photograph them. The same thing applies 
to Windsor Castle ; the Queen has been so gracious as to allow us to photograph any- 
thing at Windsor Castle which the schools liked to make use of, and to allow the public 
to purchase them. Here isa photograph of one of the Holbein drawings (producing it), 
the original of which would sell for a good many pounds ; but this, according to the 
tariff of the department, can be obtained for Is. .? this is no competition with trade, 
because private trade cannot do it. 

853. You say that private trade cannot do these things ; why not ?’— Because nobody 

would give it permission. 
Are there any regulations in the department which restrict its operation to things 
which would not be open to private trade ?— We scrupulously avoid photographing any- 
thing which the public can photograph for itself. For instance, we have had occasion 
to take photographs of trees for the use of our schools, and we have been applied to to 
sell them, but we have refused to do so upon that ground. 

855. Upon the ground that you would not interfere with the private trader ?— Yes ; 
and moreover, if the public desire to produce those things for themselves, there is 
nothing to prevent their coming and ordering from us what is called a “‘negatiyve,”? and 
then they can print from it as many copies as they please. 

356. Mr. Kinnaird.] For trade purposes ¢— Yes. 

357. Mr. Joseph Locke.] Cannot they do that without coming to you ?— They cannot 
go into Windsor Castle or into the Louvre to take the negative. 

858. In places to which they have access they can do it precisely as you do ?— Yes ; 
but there we do not act at all. 

859. Chairman.] As to the cost of that department, is it self-supporting ?—I am in 
hopes that when it is in full action it will be. It has only been established during the 
last year, and at present, as in most cases of this kind, we have to get a little experience. 
We had not room enough at first, and we worked a little to waste ; but even now it is 
yery nearly paying its expenses, far more than the Ordnance Survey, which is a pre« 
cisely analogous case. 

860, Haye you anything more to add upon that subject ?—Z will hand in the rules 
Upon which the public can obtain photographs. (Zhe same were handed in). 


Appendix (C), No. 10. 
Orrictat, PHorocrarns.—May, 1859. No. 341. 

1. To enable the public to derive the fullest advantage from the 
negatives which have been, or may be hereafter, made, officially, for the 
department, from rare and valuable objects in foreign museums, and in 
other collections which cannot be photographed by private agency, the 
following tariff of price for “positive” impressions has been sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education : — 

For Unmounrep Impressions. 


A single impression, the dimensions of which contain less than 3. d. 
40 square inches, e.g. 5 X 7 inches, or 4 X Sinches....... O 5 
40 square inches, and under 60... 0 74 

a1 , - 80. « 010 
80 TU ecencptanchieentariccen eon oul) 


” ” ” 


And so on, adding 24d. for every 20 square inches or under, up to 500 
square inches. lor prices above 500 square inches, see detailed list. 

2. The department does not charge itself with the mounting of im- 
pressions, which the public is able to do for itself, but the ageut will 
afford every information on the subject of mounting. 


Puorograrus or Opsecrs In THe Muszum or Ant. 


3. Artists, manufacturers, and the public generally, who may desire 
to have photographs of any special objects in the museum of ornamental 
art, can order negatives of such objects at the rate of 3d. per square 
inch. Any size under 80 square inches will be charged as 30 square 
inches. One proof of the negative is included in the charge for the 
negative. The department does not undertake to print any further im- 
pressions, but they may be ordered from Mr. Thurston Thompson, 1 
Campden Hill Terrace, Kensington. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

370. Mr. Adderley.] Has there been much sale for those photographs in the office 2— 
There would have been a very large sale if we had been able to supply them ; but our 
means of production at present are not at all equal to the demand ; the public have a 
most hungry appetite for them. 

871. Is the demand chiefly from schools or from the public ?—Both ; schools haye 
largely demanded them, and so haye the public who have come to the museum, 

872. Mr. Joseph Locke.] Does that answer apply to all the photographs 4—Yes ; 
there is a run sometimes upon one more than upon another. 

373. Mr. Blackburn.] For all practical purposes those photographic copies are as 
useful for educational ends as the originals —1 should say, perhaps, that is a little 
stronger than the fact would justify ; but where you cannot get the original, this is so 
clearly like the original that it nearly answers the purpose. Of course the thing itself 
has qualities about it which no copy in the flat can eyer realise ; you cannot get the 
translucency of the original, for instance. 

874. For educational purposes, is not the copy as available as the original {—A person 
who understands these matters will not be content with a photograph of the object if he 
can get the original ; he would have a photograph rather than nothing. 

875. Mr. John Locke.] You were speaking of the photographs that have been taken 
of works of art at Windsor Castle and at Oxford. By whom were those photographs of 
the Cartoons at Hampton Court taken ?—By the same photographer. 

76. Were those taken for the South Kensington Museum ?—Yes. 

377. ‘Those are for sale at Colnaghis’, are they not ?—We allowed Colnaghis to have 
the facilities of the apparatus and stages that we put up ; we applied to the Office of 
Works for permission to photégraph the Cartoons, and we gaye an assurance that they 
should be watched during the process, and the sappers were responsible for lifting them 
up and down. We went to some expense for apparatus, and we did the whole business 
most carefully. We were asked if we had any objection to Colnaghis on their own 
responsibility doing the same, and we had none at all. 

378. In fact, Colnaghis made those photographs upon their own account ?—Yes ; 
if they could do it better than we, so much the better for the public ; at all events we 
were willing that they should try. 

879, Was there any offer made by any persons with respect to photographing the 
works of art at Oxford or Windsor ?—No ; only with respect to the Cartoons. 

880. Mr. Stirling.] With reference to these photographs which you have produced, 
are coloured photographs of this description sold at the establishment as well as plain 
photographs ?—They could be obtained, I think ; there has been little demand for them. 
The coloured copies haye been usually for the use of schools, and necessarily they can- 
not be made very cheap ; a coloured copy like those which I have produced, and which 
I should say is the work of the students in the schools, would probably cost two 
guineas. 


? 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


By An HpinpurcH CoRRESPONDENT. 
No. I. 
Here, as elsewhere, clouds, rain, and wind form the staple of our 
weather, and, I fear, will tell upon our ensuing Photographic 
Exhibition. Let us hope for a change. 

The various photographic clubs in this City are resuming their 
meetings, but it will be next month before the Photographie Society 
of Scotland again takes to business. There are rumours that a 
new Photographic Society is about to be organised in Edinburgh. 
Should this be the case I have no doubt that, if energetically con- 
ducted, it will prove a great success; for, from whatever cause it 
may arise, the above-named society is not so popular here as 
could be desired, especially among professional photographers. 
Indeed, considering the numerical strength of the profession in 
Edinburgh, it is perfectly marvellous that the only professed 
society here should contain so few of them. A large exodus, em- 
bracing the highest talent and skill, took place a few years ago; 
and the misunderstanding, if such it were, seems never to have 
been again adjusted: hence, if a new society be formed, the 
practical and professional element will doubtless be largely 
represented. 

On the supposition that a new society is about to be formed, it 
may not be amiss to mention here an important addition, and one 
which would conduce exceedingly to its popularity, especially 
among amateurs. It is the addition of an operating-room, fitted 
up, not only with glass for day work, but with the most improved 
mode of artificial lighting for working after dark, when the ordinary 
ayocations will have drawn to a close for the day. This naturally 
Jeads to a consideration of the various modes of producing artificial 
light of such actinic power as to enable a photograph to be taken 
from the living subject; for, with an ordinary gaslight, and the 
exposure of a minute or two, itis possible to reproduce an engraving 
or lithograph in the camera, but for a portrait from life something 
vastly superior is required. Among artificial lights, I take it the 


aN 
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“electric” ranks foremost. Rich in actinism, of great intensity, 
and capable of being increased ad libitum, this beautiful iNuminating 
gource stands, in my opinion, unrivalled. Compared with com- 
mon carburetted hydrogen gas, the blue ray predominates to an 
extent that could scarcely be believed, unless by actual compari- 
son. This looks pale and sickly, that glows like a miniature sun. 
Contrast can alone show the pure quality of the one over the 
other. It is a matter of dispute as to which battery produces this 
light most economically and simply. Could Smee’s in moderate 
quantity do this it would, from its simplicity, be undoubtedly supe- 
rior to any of the others; but, so far as Iam aware, Grove’s and 
its modifications are usually employed. My own experience has 
only been with Bunsen’s, in which the platina of Grove’s is econo- 
mically substituted by carbon. Forty average-sized elements of 
this produces a very excellent light; and I have it on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Hart of this place — who, perhaps, more than any one in 
Scotland, has had great experience in the construction and working 
of electric lights—that, with a proper “burner,” twenty good ele- 
ments of Bunsen’s will produce a light equal to a moderate oxyhy- 
drogen light. 

The bother attendant on a battery of forty or fifty elements is such, 
that this source of illumination will, for the practice of photography, 
especially among amateurs, remain in abeyance for a considerable 
while longer —at least I rather suppose so. In every way more 
readily under management, and much more convenient in working, 
next comes the lime—magnesium or oxyhydrogen—light. By 
the way, I may state that I have never tried or seen magnesium 
substituted for lime, hence cannot say, from experience, what im- 
provement is caused by the substitution. It is, however, said to 
be an improvement. Common gas, or carburetted hydrogen, seems 
to be a very excellent substitute for pure hydrogen in this light. 
The cheapness and universality of common gas seems to go a great 
way to recommend it. In any experiments which I have seen, the 
quality of the light did not seem much varied, whether the hydro- 
gen were pure or carburetted. 

There seems to be a certain amount of fear about using this 
light, which I cannot but consider as ill-grounded. All explosion 
may be avoided by a simple mechanical contrivance, viz., causing 
the gas to pass through either a tube stuffed with wires or a few 
layers of fine wire gauze. There is no doubt that oxygen does re- 
quire care; for, when contaminated with a very small amount of 
hydrogen or olifiant gas, it is very explosive. At a late meeting 
of the Society of Arts in this place, Mr. Alexander Bryson accounted 
for an explosion of some severity which had taken place, by the 
fact of the hole in the retort by which the gas tube is screwed in 
having been that day re-screwed by a blacksmith, and the minute 
traces of the oil used to facilitate the screwing generating sufficient 
olifiant gas to cause an explosion of a somewhat violent character. 
This, I believe, is the only objection which can be urged against 
this light, which otherwise is very excellent, yielding a good light, 
easily increased by an addition to the number of jets, ready for use 


at all times, and which may be turned off when done with. The 
cost of this light is very moderate. 
Next in the category comes Moule’s patent photogen. With the 


exact constituents of this light I am not acquainted; but a very 
excellent compound for producing a most brilliant light is— 

Nitre ..., «. 6 parts. 

Sulphar.. 0 2 

Sulphuret of antimony epoononacoy Ih gy 
This, when intimately mixed and fired in a small vessel, such as a 
pill-box, gives a light by which the “human face divine” may be 
reproduced in twelve or thirteen seconds. ‘he only objection to 
this (and one which can easily be got rid of) is the fumes which 
arise.. Here, then, are three modes of illumination, any of which 
may answer for an operating-room of a photographic society. 

Were it not that these notes are already too long, I would enter 
briefly on the subject of the curvature produced by compound 
lenses, with reference to some remarks by Mr. Dallmeyer, at the 
meeting of the London Society. This, however, in my next. 
LUMEN. 


” 


Bien epee een 
YO dd aay cop @ i rape hora ie aman, 
Retters tou Whotographic Friend, 
No. VII. 
DEAR FRANK, 

ON returning to the attack at Messrs. Horne 
and Thornthwaite’s, in Newgate Street, I found that they also 
had been giving their attention to the perfection of the bellows 
form of camera. Their arrangement consisted of a central frame 
permanently fixed to a portion of the base-board, to which the 
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front part of the bellows body was attached, and into which it 
packed. The back frame that carried the focussing glass and 
plate-holder shut up close upon this central frame, and then 
the back and front portions of the hbase-board, being hinged, 
shut up on each side, just in the same way that the cover 
boards of a book close upon the letterpress portion. When 
packed in this the camera was between five and six inches in 
thickness. 'To bring it into action, the central portion is clamped 
on to the tripod stand, the front and back parts of the base board 
lowered, which are then made perfectly rigid by inserting two 
steel bars into deep grooves cut into each side edge, so that the three 
portions are clamped, as it were, into one rigid piece. The back 
frame with the bellows body is then drawn back and clamped to 
the hind portion of the base-board. A conical front, made of black 
cloth, is then drawn forth from the front of the central frame, 
attached to a piece of wood that carries the flange plate of the lens, 
and the latter is then secured to the front portion of the base-board 
by means that secure rigidity. ‘Thus a camera intended for large 
plates packs into a small compass, and yet places a long range of 
focus at the disposal of the operator. 

I have now to draw your attention to one of the most ingenious, 
and at the same time one of the most rigid tripod stands I have 
hitherto seen ; but to render its construction clear I must call in the 
aid of my pencil. J?ig. 1 shows the stand set up for use, and you 


will see that the two limbs of each leg are kept taut by a forked 

hinged bar A. Now, the peculiarity of this stand is, that the legs 

are not separated from the tripod head when done with, but the 

whole stand is kept together; and yet, by the way in which itis 

made to fold up, it occupies no more space, if so much, as an ordi- 

nary set of legs, and is in every way more convenient. Lig. 2 
[line 25 FIG. 3. 
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will give you an idea how this stand folds together, which you 
will better understand by consulting jig. 4, which shows how the 
FIG. 4. 


tripod head is made up of a central portion, B, to which three bars, 
C, are hinged, and to the other extremity of these other fittings, D, 
are hinged, to which the upper limbs of the legs, L, are attached by 
pivots. Jy. 5 will at once show you how the tripod head shuts 
up, in fact somewhat after 
the manner of the ribs of 
an umbrella, the reference 
letters corresponding with 
the parts in the preceding 
figure. The next point to 
make clear is the construc- 
\ tion of the knee-joint, K, 
\ shown in jig. 6. L is the 
upper limb, and 7 the lower 
L limb of one of the legs; the 
lower end of Lis shod with 


FIG. 5. 


FIG, 6. 


connected with the other piece by a 
wire passing through from one side 
to the other. The sides of the tube 
at M are slightly bent inwards, so 
that when the limb 7 is brought into 
a straight line with L, it acts as a 
spring on the upper part of 7, and 
keeps itrigid. Ifthe two surfaces of 
the mahogany limbs were allowed to 
come in contact, a tremulous motion 
would at times be imparted, so the 
limb L is only allowed to pass into its 
tube as far as N. Jig. 3 shows the 
stand packed—and it certainly is the 
most compact, light, and efficient set 
of legs know of. As the newspaper 
reporters say, in speaking of some be- 
nevolent person or “jolly good fellow,”  X 
it “has only to be known to be esteemed.” Without doubt it is a 
capital dodge. When set up, as in fig. 1, the little pieces that 
you see projecting from the ends of the bars C C in jig. 5, act as 
stops or bearings when the camera is screwed on to the tripod 
head, and rigidity of course is not secured till the camera is 
screwed in position. x 
T next made my way to the London Stereoscopic Company, in 
Cheapside, and examined an extensive series of photographs of 
American scenery lately introduced into this country. These 
comprise not merely stereoscopic subjects, but large views of the 
most interesting spots in Canada and the United States. Of 
course Niagara figures largely in the series; and one is easily able 
to form a very good idea of the grandeur of those mighty Falls by 
examining such stereographs as Zhe Rapids, No. 115; The 
General View of the Falls from Prospect Point, No. 140; The 
Horse-Shoe Fall and the Terrapin Tower (instantaneous) No. 153; 
and the Table Rock, from the base of the Horse-shoe Fall. Among 
the large photographs there is a capital panoramic view of 
the entire scene. Most persons in England have been in doubt as 


to whether Blondin was not an apocryphal personage, but a stereo- 
graph in this series depicts a gentleman in the usual “India-rubber 
incredible-brother’’ costume, poised on a rope over the rushing 
waters of Niagara. This is something like an authentic proof that 
Blondin had an existence otherwise than in the fertile brains of a 
Yankee editors or in the veracious and voracious columns of Ame- 
rican newspapers. Slide 136 gives an exquisite rendering of the 
stalactite-like icicles in one of the ice caverns of the White 
Mountains, New Hampshire; The Chaudier Falls, No. 113; The 
Cataracts on the Genesee, near Portage, No. 125; whilst many 
other of these stereographs present objects of great interest. 
Moreover they are as well executed as the points of view are well 
selected. 

From “Under Bow Bells” I went away to Mr. Squire’s, of King 
William Street, to inspect Leake’s Dark Tent. This, for stereo- 
scopic work, consists of a tray 22 inches by 12, and 2 inches deep; 
into this packs a kind of black bag, made impervious to light, the 
lower margin of which is tacked to the inside of the tray, and the 
upper margin to a piece of wood that forms a lid to the tray; 
after the tray is attached to its tripod stand, the bag or tent is 
pulled upwards, and then kept perfectly rigid by means of two 
stout brass rods (one on each side) being forced into indentations 
made in the tray and lid to receive the ends. The dark chamber 
is then about 22 inches high, with a yellow window in front, and 
an aperture behind to receive the upper part of the body, light 
being excluded by a curtain falling over the back of the operator. 
This tent is very rapidly put up or struck, is exceedingly portable 
when shut up, and is the lightest I have yet seen. 

Having got to the photographic end of the City, I have got to 
the end of this letter. In my next I purpose recording the results 
of my wanderings in many an unknown nook of London. But if 
you should not hear from me again, apply to the Dead-Letter 
Office or the Found Dead Department of Bow Street; for Ihave a 
vague idea that I am going to spots where rampant cattle do con- 
gregate and pitfalls abound, through the projectors of new streets 
keeping open house—as far as their cellars are concerned. 


So believe me, 
Yours, bound for the back settlements, 
SIMEON HEADSMAN, 
ce et, igs te ee 
STHEREOGRAPHS. 
Instantaneous Marine and Street Views, by GkoRGE WILsoN, 
Aberdeen. 


PERHAPS one of the most striking and really valuable steps in ad- 
vance that have been made during the past twelve months in the 
practice of photography is that of the excellence to which the 
roduction of “instantaneous” photographs has been brought in 
the hands of some of our more highly-skilled operators. One of 
he first of this class of subjects, which took the fancy of the photo- 
graphic world by storm, was the well-known Brig, by Le Gray ; 
but this, beautiful and artistic as it undoubtedly was, possessed 
hose merits in spite of its defects. The reality was a glorious 
blaze of sunshine flashing from out the rolling masses of clouds, 
and flooding the rippling waters of the ocean, which even in their 
quietude may be with truth described as ever restless: the sem- 
blance was of that same ocean partly veiled by night’s soft mantle, 
and which the tender moonbeams touched with liquid silver. It 
was not exactly the truth, though perhaps as beautiful as if it had 
been. 

In stereography we have, upon several occasions, had to draw 
attention to some well-designed attempts “to fix the fleeting 
shadows as they passed,” and these have generally been nearer to 
the truth, though perhaps not more artistic than Le Gray’s Brig. 
If the whole truth must be told, also, we have still more frequently 
had tobesilent and make no sign when specimens of “instantaneous” 
views have been received for criticism, for there is no need to tell 
the world when such an one has failed in a well-meant aim; and we 
only allude to the subject at present in order to poitit out the fact 
that now many of the earlier difficulties have been overcome. We 
no longer get mere black and white m these productions, but 
a considerable share of half-tone. Moreover, we now have not 
only marine subjects, but busy street scenes, with all the active 
bustle of daily life portrayed therein. It might be thought by the 
novice that if it be possible to catch the form of the breaking wave, 
it is no great feat to obtain also the view of the crowded thorough- 
fare; but this is quite a mistake. There is something in the 
atmosphere at the seaside which gives the operator in that kind of 
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locality a decided advantage over his more inland situated brethren, 
especially in the point of time of exposure. In the slides by Mr. 
Wilson, now before us, however, we have to deal with both the 
kinds of localities mentioned. — And first we have three of 

Princes Street, Epinpureu, looking towards the CALTON Hin. 
—These are all excellent as photographs, being quite free from 
anything approaching to under-exposure, and are full of half-tone. 
Numerous vehicles and pedestrians are to be seen, some in rapid 
motion. Though all three slides are good, No. 190 is, in our 
opinion, decidedly the best. It not only contains the greatest 
number of figures, but they are also well-defined and sharp, even 
those nearest to the camera. ‘This slide, as regards manipulation, 
is decidedly superior to the views in Broadway, New York, that we 
noticed some short time back. The very gait and aspect of the 
passers-by would, of necessity, be recognised by their acquaint- 
ances. —As companions to the preceding, we have two of 

THE QUADRANT, and one of the upper part of REGENT 
Street, Lonpon.—In No. 206 there are several Hansom cabs 
advancing at a rapid pace towards the spectators that are 
exceedingly characteristic of the style of progress peculiar to that 
kind of vehicle, and which are capitally defined; but, strange to 
say, a foot passenger running after an omnibus, whose figure 
occupies one corner of the picture, is sufficiently blurred to show 
that, quick as the exposure must have been, yet stillit occupied an 
appreciable space of time. It also demonstrates the optical diffi- 
culty in correcting the oblique pencil of rays.—No. 205, represent- 
ing the upper part of the street, with a goodly array of pedestrians 
on the fashionable side, albeit not at the fashionable hour, is a very 
attractive subject, and will no doubt be in great demand. 

We now turn to the marine subjects. And here we would remark 
that, with one or two exceptions out of about twenty before us, 
there is nothing of the moonlight effect to which we referred in con- 
nexion with Le Gray’s picture; but neither is there in most of 
them sunshine displayed—most probably for the reason that, when 
the negatives were taken, no sunshine was visible 


“O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea.” 


There are some half dozen views taken From Rype Pier, Istz or 
Wicur, in which various pleasure yachts may be seen, bending to 
the breeze. As Byron says, 
“ How gloriously her gallant course she goes! 
Her white wings fly —never from her foes 3 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife.” 


These slides are admirable, portraying all the varied beauties of 
clouds and waves, and are to the marine artist invaluable. — Nos. 
243 and 244 are particularly pleasing: in the latter the cloud of 
steam issuing from the funnel of a steam-packet in the distance is 
very effective. 

THE STRANDED Couiier (No. 238) is a perfect marine picture— 
stranded on the soft wet sand, and heeled over a little on the 
larboard side, with sails all furled and trim. Two carts are along- 
side, to ease her of a portion of her burden of black diamonds. 
One of the carts is “backed” close to the vessel’s gangway, and 
is in the act of receiving a load—the horse in the attitude that 
reminds one so strongly of the soldier at the word “attention!” 
Some of the crew are visible on the deck; and the broken reflection 
of the whole is seen in the sloppy sand of the foreground, while a 
low sandbank is seen behind, and beyond that a brigantine at 
anchor. This slide will certainly be highly popular. — ‘There are 
half-a-dozen slides of 

Tue Great EAsterN IN THE SouTHAMPTON WaAtTER, which, 
irrespective of the interest attached to the vessel itself, are beau- 
tiful as studies of clouds and waves. Where all are so good it ig 
difficult to make a selection; but we cannot forbear particularising 
Nos. 219 and 220, in which the breaking wave on the shore is ren- 
dered with peculiarly happy effect.— No. 223 is one that presents 
a little of the moonlight effect, but is especially beautiful from the 
fleecy clouds that are portrayed. The waves are here much 
smaller than in the other pictures, and that on the sand displays 
the white foam to advantage. 

With some seven or eight illustrations of the Friru or Fortu 
we shall close the present notice. There are two of the CuanneL 
Exeer, in which the frigates are to be seen decked in gala attire of 
countless flags; while steamers and sailing vessels are scudding 
about in various directions, like dogs gambolling about the foot- 
steps of their masters. — The remainder are representations of 

HLM. Snip “Epegar” and H.M. Sure “Royan ALBERT,” under 
various aspects. These are at anchor, and the numerous port- 

holes for their many tiers of guns can be counted with precision.— 


“Par on the horizon’s verge appears a speck, 
A spot! —a mast! —a sail! —an armed deck!" 

Nos. 2244 and 224B are truly exquisite productions. In the 
former numerous yachts, with their snow-white sails, are coursing 
around the vessel of war like lambs round a fortress. In the latter 
a steamer, towing a line of sailing barges or some such craft, 
deeply laden, is crossing in front of the frigate, and the long trail of 
white steam testifies to the speed of her progress. —No. 225 is also 
an admirable study of shipping. 

We cannot conclude without congratulating the art-loving 
portion of our readers on the rich treat in store for them in study- 
ing these admirable productions. 


Bath and its Environs, by H. N. Kina. 


THE ancient city of Bath, the existence of which dates back 
as far as the time of the Roman occupation of this island, 
and is celebrated for its natural hot springs, has found an 
able illustrator, photographically, in Mr. King, a resident in 
that attractive spot. Who has not heard of its once famous 
Assembly-rooms—immortalised also in “Pickwick?” Who has 
ever passed it when progressing along the Great Western 
Railway without feeling a desire to stay there, if only for a day or 
two? And if such desire be the effect of a passing glimpse of that 
renowned city, an inspection of the stereographs now before us is not 
at all likely to lessen it. We have neither time or space to notice 
the whole of them, but must devote a few lines to some that strike 
us more prominently than the remainder. And, firstly, we must call 
attention to WipcomMe OLD Cuurcn anp Manor Hous, No. 2, 
both being quaint and ancient structures, picturesquely situated— 
the former having a square tower literally enveloped in ivy, and 
pierced by several gothic windows. On one of the pinnacles is 
seen the symbol of the “cock,” the emblem of St. Peter’s weakness, 
and the origin of the “ weather-cock,” now but rarely seen in the 
form which makes the appellation an appropriate one. This is an 
exceedingly pleasing slide, as is also another which gives a 
different view of the church, disclosing somewhat more of the 
basement portion. 

TE Mansion IN Prior Park, No. 20, is an excellent specimen of 
the architectural series, and gives a good idea of the edifice which 
it is intended to illustrate. 

Prior Birp’s Priory, No. 17, is one of those quaint, snug, old- 
fashioned domiciles with red-tiled roof and pointed windows in 
which some of the church dignitaries of old made themselves very 
comfortable. It makes a capital picture, with its broken outline 
and numerous creepers lovingly entwined about the various ease- 
ments ; while, as a background, a group of trees, in which the elm, 
fir, and yew are readily recognisable, acts as a foil to throw up the 
building prominently; and the thin wreath of smoke from one of 
the chimneys gives evidence of human habitation. The garden is 
on a slope; and in the centre of a lawn in the immediate foreground 
is an extensive circular pond, with a fountain in full play, which 
only ripples the water sufficiently to veil the sharpness of outline 
of the soft, reflected image of the house. ‘This will certainly be a 
favourite with purchasers. 

Tur PALLADIAN BripcGE, Prior Parx, No. 29.—Of this subject 
there are two illustrations from different points of view; but that 
numbered as above indicated is far the best, and is in every way 
an excellent photograph. 

View Ar THE Park Ponp, VICTORIA ParK, BATH, is a good illus- 
tration of variety of foliage, and the aspect presented by different 
Kinds of trees picturesquely grouped. 

The difficulty of properly rendering foliage together with other 
objects, each with its due amount of relative light and shade, is 
acknowledged by every practised photographer, and it is a prob- 
lem the solution of which deserves the best energies of all scien- 
tific operators. The details of Mr. Heisch’s labours towards this 
end should be carefully examined by all who work in this di- 
rection. 

Bary, From BEEcHEN CLirr.—Under this title there are four 
different views, comprising an extensive range of the chief parts of 
the city: these must be regarded as fairly successful, for we are 
informed that itis but rarely that a clear view of Bath can be 
obtained from the spot, which is between two and three miles 
distant, but when clear the view is a particularly pleasing one. 

We are informed by Mr. King that he develops solely with 
iron, using no after intensifying process, and simply washes off the 
developer without fixing the negative until he reaches home, 


when he can fix properly, and afford the requisite amount of 
washing without stint of water. 
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atlectings of Soctetics, 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tae Annual Meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, the 3rd 
instant, at the Rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society, George 
Street, Manchester,—Joseph Sidebotham, Hsq., one of the Vice-Presidents, 
being in the chair. 

Seven new members were elected. 

The Preswwentr said he was sorry to have to name that Mr. Edward 
Mann, the Honorary Secretary, had stated that he was unable, from his 
yarious other engagements, to continue the duties of Secretary. He 
(the Chairman) had once been the Secretary, and he knew that there 
was more work to be done than perhaps many were aware of. Mr. 
Mann had ably fulfilled the office for upwards of two years, and had at 
all times given the greatest attention to the interests of the Society. He 
(the Chairman) should be sorry to lose Mr. Mann as Secretary, and no 
doubt the whole of the members would join him in his regrets. How- 
ever, there was another gentleman who was, he believed, willing to accept 
the office of Secretary, and who was well known to.every member as 
having the interests of the Society at heart. He thought he need only 
name Mr. W. T. Mabley, as the gentleman to whom he referred, to 
ensure his unanimous election. 

A vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. Mann for his past 
services as Secretary. 

Mr. W. T. Mabley was then elected Honorary Secretary, and Mr. 
Edwin Offer, Treasurer. 

The following gentlemen were elected on the Council for the present 
year i— 


President. 
Tur Lorp Bisuor or Mancunster. 
Vice-Presidents. 
J. B. Daycur, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
J. P. Jours, Esq., LL.D., F.B.S. 
Artuur Nem, Esq. 
H. E. Roscor, Esq., B.A. 
JosepH Sipzporam, Esq. 
W. C. Witx1amson, Hsq., F.R.S. 
Council. 

Tue Presipent. 

Tur Vice-Prusipents. 

Mr. Jamzs Mupp, 
» H. PETScHLER, 
» A. Patrerson, 
» JOHN Parry, 
» J.J. Pyne, 

» Ff. Tosrer, 
1, H. Youne, 
» G, Wanviey. 
Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. W. T. Mastey. 
Treasurer. 
Mr. Epwin Orrer. 
After the election of the Council as above, Mr, Mann, the Honorary 
Secretary, read the foltowing report of the Council for the past year :— 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
Tur Council of the Manchester Photographic Society, in presenting their Annual Report 
for the past year, have great pleasure in congratulating the members upon the yery 
flourishing state of the Society. 

The Treasurer’s account shows a balance in hand of £50 17s. 3d. 

There has been a considerable accession of members during the session, and the sub« 
scription having been now reduced (in consequence of the decrease in the expenditure) 
to 10s, 6d., with fee of 10s. 6d. for entrance, it is anticipated there will be a much larger 
increase during the next year. 

The meetings haye been generally well attended, and the experiment which has been 
tried of continuing the meetings throughout the year, instead of having a yacation as 
before, has been attended with complete success, and many very interesting meetings 
during the summer have been the result. Notwithstanding the extremely unfavourable 
photographic season, most of the members of the Society have made considerable and 
valuable additions to their stocks of negatives, and numerous excellent specimens haye 
been presented by them to the Society's portfolio, which has now become a very bulky 
and interesting record of the progress of the art. ae 

The Photographic Exchange Club has, so far, progressed very favourably ; and it is 
anticipated that the contributions will be ready for distribution among the members on 
or soon after this evening. 

The following papers and subjects, among many others, haye been read and brought 
hefore the meetings during the year :-— ; 

Mr, W. T. Mabley read.a paper, written by George Shadbolt, Esq., expressly for this 
Society, On the Focus of Lenses. eer 

Mr. Dancer contributed an Oxyhydrogen Lantern, with the requisite apparatus, and 
exhibited numerous very beautiful transparencies upon the screen, they being entirely 
the productions of the members of this Society. . 5 

Mr. W. 'l. Mabley read a very interesting paper on the subject of Photographic 
Printing on Paper, which was illustrated by numerous specimens. a 

Dr. H. E. Roscoe read a paper, entitled, Some Points concerning the Measurement of 
the Chemical Action of Light, and which he illustrated by various diagrams and interest- 
ing experiments. a 

Mr. Mann, the Honorary Secretary of the Society, read a paper on some experiments 
made by Mr. H. Petschler and himself, communicating some new and important chemical 
facts with respect to the iodide and chloride of silver, and upon which Mr. H. 
Petschler had founded a very valuable modification of the collodio-albumen process. 
This discovery has attracted a good deal of notice, and.is perhaps one of the most 
Important matters brought before the Society during the session. | As some misappre- 
hension has arisen in reference to the originality of this process, it has been thought 
desirable to explain, in this report, that which constitutes Mr. II, Petschler’s discovery. 


Mr. A. Broruers, 

» J. Compton, 

» Samugt Corram, 
» J. Dorrineron, 

» Joun H. Giepert, 
, Grorce Hicarxs, 
» Wr11am Hooper, 
», Epwarp Mann, 
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It had been previously discovered that the application of a chloride to an excited plate 
did not destroy its sensitiveness, and in all cases the chloride was remoyed by washing ; 
but this operation was not adopted for the purpose of restoring a dormant sensitiveness 
to the action of light, but simply to prevent a crystallisation upon the surface. It was 
not known, so far as published accounts show, that the plate was rendered sensitive by 
the washing. The discovery, therefore, is, that a film of iodide of silver is insensitive 
when in presence of a certain amount of an alkaline chloride, or iodide, but after a dor- 
mant manner only, and that it may be excited simply by washing. Since the last report 
many members haye experimented largely in several of the dry processes, but the 
opinion is general that there is not one which can surpass or successfully compete with 
the Taupenot. The process (above alluded to) of Messrs. Petschler and Mann affords 
much promise, but it is thought desirable that more experience should be gained of its 
capabilities before an opinion of its practical value is given. ‘The subject 
processes, however, cannot be dismissed without mention of Dr. Hill No 
improvement. Negatives haye been shown in this room which were taken by an 
exposure fully as short as that required for wet collodion ; and, although the results, so 
far as they have been made known to us, are wanting in tone and vigour, the step is so 
important and so suggestive of that which is most wanted, that it may be considered as 
the greatest event of the season. 

Though the Society had very short notice of the kind offer made by the committee of 
the Salford Royal Museum and Library, to set apart a room expressly for the purpose of 
a Photographic Exhibition, a special committee was at once appointed, and a very 
excellent exhibition of the works of local photographers (with very few exceptions 
members of this Society) has been the result. 

At the last meeting Mr. J. Parry read.a paper on some very interesting and valuable 
experiments which he had made respecting the aceto-nitrate bath, as used for the 
collodio-albumen process, 

The alkaline gold toning process has now come into universal fayour, and it is a 
matter for great congratulation to notice the yery superior and beautiful results pro. 
duced by this the more correct method than the old ones, and which has the probabilities 
of permanency as well as superior whiteness and beauty of tone to recommend it. 

The Council have great pleasure in calling the attention of the members to the fact 
that the British Association for the Advancement of Science have arranged to hold their 
meeting in Manchester during the next year, when it is hoped that some effort will be 
made by this Society to worthily represent the photographic art on that occasion. 

In concluding this Report the Council have great pleasure in tendering their best 
thanks, on behalf of the Society, to George Shadbolt, Esq., the editor of Tum Britis 
JOURNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY, the special organ of the Society, for the valuable assistance 
he has at all times rendered, and for the constant attention which he has always given 
to the general interests of the Society. 


The Sucrerary then read the Treasurer’s accounts, when they and the 
report were unanimously approved of and adopted by the meeting. 

Mr, Warpuey presented a series of photographic pictures, taken by 
the collodio-albumen process, of views in the Lake district, to the port- 
folio of the Society. ‘These pictures were very much admired for their 
artistic effect. 

The Presipenr called upon Mr. Parry, who had a communication to 
make to the meeting. : ; 

Mr. J. Parry then read a paper On a Modification of the Collodio- 
Albumen Process. [See page 298.] 

A very animated general discussion took place on the subject of Mr, 
Parry’s communication, particularly as to the extent to which the albu- 
men would be coagulated by the hot water. 

Mr. Dorrinaron said he had tried the method adopted by Mr. Parry, 
and had succeeded excellently with it, and he considered it a very valu- 
able modification of the dry processes. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. J. Parry for his 
paper; and after a very interesting and numerously attended meeting, 
the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the President for his 
services in the chair. 

On the table were a number of beautifully-executed photographs by 
the members of the Society. 

Sages 


CITY OF GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tux first ordinary monthly meeting, for the season, of this Society was 
held in the Religious Institution Rooms, on Thursday evening, the 4th 
inst.,—J. Kibble, Esq., the President of the Society, in the chair, 

A paper On Printing and Toning on Albumenised Paper was read hy 
Mr. J. Sruarr. : ; : : 

A lively and interesting conversational discussion followed the reading of 
the paper, in which the Chairman, Messrs. James Cramb, Hugh M‘Farlane, 
J. Ewing, A. M‘Year, D. Brown, and John Cramb, took part. 4 

The same subject was continued for next meeting, members being ex- 
pected to come prepared with the results of their experi¢nce, whether 
successes or failures, in printing. : 

It was suggested that those who make albumenised paper for sale 
should tell the amount of salt employed by them. 


Practical 


eri 


Instructions on Coloring A)yotographs, 


By Aurrrp H. Wart. 
CHAPTER VIII. (Continued.) 
SCUMBLING. 
Turs is a process of glazing with thin opaque colour, and is very 
useful indeed to modify, subdue, soften, or alter the tone, texture, 
or crudeness of your painting. It is generally made use of in the 
second, as glazings are in the third, on finishing painting. In your 
background scumbling will aid youin securing the effect of atmos- 
phere, and in all parts of the painting you will soon learn its value. 
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In adopting it, use the colour with a full brush, and without too 
much vehicle. Hard outlines may be got rid of by its use, and it 
serves more effectually than glazings do to destroy that painty 
appearance which I have before advised you to avoid. Scumbling 
may be adopted to alter the ground, when necessary, for the 
reception of fresh glazes ; in which case the opaqueness is increased 
by the addition of white. Crude, raw colours may also be subdued 
by this process. Upon glazing and scumbling nearly all the rich- 
ness, brilliancy, and transparency will be found dependent. Scum- 
bling should be avoided, if possible, in the shadows. In dark 
photographs, however, it is necessary, although great care is 
requisite when using it in such parts. 
IMPASTING. 

Impasting, in the hands of the inexperienced photographic artist, 
requires such extreme care, and is so likely to destroy the likeness, 
if he has not that knowledge of drawing which would enable him 
to preserve it, that, by such, it should be but partially adopted; 
and then its effect should be obtained by continual applications, 
with intervals for drying after each, rather than by laying the 
colours on thickly at once (see maxims 40 and 53). Impasting is 
tod valuable to be altogether dispensed with: by its aid we get 
more freshness, clearness, and brilliancy; and, moreover, solid 
colour is essential for preserving the beauty of the original paint- 
ing, and aids also, by contrast, the effect of our transparent colours 
in the shadows — its use being chiefly confined to the lights. So 
effectual in securing brilliant high lights has this method proved, 
that many are tempted to carry it beyond reasonable limits, and 
lay the colour on so thickly as to produce an actual protuberance, 
which, casting its own shadow, produces a false effect, and con- 
yeys a more prominent idea of a lump of paint than of anything 
else (see maxims 7 and 39). In large heads impasting is as fre- 
quently done with the palette knife as the brush—the blade being 
of assistance in securing a flat surface to the pigment. 

HANDLING. 

To a certain extent handling may be regarded as a mechanical 
quality ; but its power of securing texture gives it also a much 
higher attribute, every variety of surface having its expression 
secured by certain peculiar and characteristic methods of touch. 
A good style of handling cannot be obtained from any source but 
that of experience and practice; it may, therefore, be enough to 
advise that in the first colouring a bold, dexterous way of laying on 
the tints, clean and distinct, and placing each in its position with 
as little labour as possible,* can be used; that a more careful and 
laborious style of pencilling should follow; and that a small pencil, 
with thorough attention, patience, and thoughtfulness, be adopted 
for the finishing. 

You have to be cautious that your mode of handling does not 
degenerate into the mannerism of being the same for all surfaces, 
giving but one texture for the ruggedness of granite and the polish 
of marble, as is lamentably common with the vulgar “ tea-boardy” 
productions exhibited at some of our “finish” (?) loving photo- 
graphers’ establishments (see maxim 6). Hatching and stippling 
are useful in the last painting; but these terms I have fully ex- 
plained in the chapters devoted to water colours. 

BLOOMING. 

A technical term to describe the effect produced by applying a 
soft varnish when the surface of the picture is not thoroughly dry ; 
or the operation is performed in cold damp air. It is sometimes 
called chilling, which is the more expressive word perhaps. To 
remedy such a defect, rub it off as soon as it appears with a piece 
of old silk and a little poppy oil. 

OILING OUT. 

As there is very great danger in varnishing a picture too early, 
a little drying oil is sometimes used, instead of varnish, to bring 
out the colours. This practice is known under the above term. 

VEHICLE, 

It may be as well to say that this term simply implies that 
which is used to make the colours flow from the brush, namely, 
oils, magilps, varnishes, &c. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Wau, Esq., 11, Tun Terrace, Wanworrn. 

Miss D. (Kingsland).—Your progress flatters me vastly. The various theories of sym- 

bolic colours are so purely speculative as to be almost unintelligible. In early art some 

such systems may have been pretty generally recognised ; but we moderns have not 


* The beauty of your tints will be considerably impaired if “ teased,” cr, in other words, 
too much worked about with the brush. 

+ I always like to finish my picture when the sitter is before me; my pupils should 
adopt the same plan, as it is invaluable to beginners, 
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much sympathy with those who attempt their revival, It is really little better than 
laborious idleness to enter upon the study, although there are many who, like yourself, 
feel deeply interested in it. I cannot just now recal the names of any writers who have 
devoted their labour to this subject ; but there are many. It seems to me that colours 
derive their symbolic value from the mere association of ideas, which are themselves of 
a most chamelion-like character. Chevreul will give you something tangible and under- 
standable—something practically useful, ‘The quotation is from a work by Moses Harris, 
called ‘‘The Natural System of Colours.” The other work you name was translated 
from the German of Libertat Hundertpfund — am sorry to trouble you to pronounce his 
name—and was published by Bogue, of Fleet Street. Iam glad you are so earnest in your 
studies ; but think symbolic colours might be safely let alone for more profitable labour. 

ANNIE.—The outlines are too hard, the flesh-colours a little too raw, and the greys not 
clean enough: stop at the tinting till you have mastered it, then try to finish highly. 
The glass picture is all that could be desired. 

JAMuS.—A private reply was sent to the address given. 

A ScHoot or Dusian StupEnt.—Yes. Too late for the last number. 


Foreign Correspondence, 


Paris, October 10, 1860. 

YESTERDAY I received a visit from an amateur whose conversation 
greatly interested me. My visitor was Dr. Sabatier, one of those 
modest savants who withdraw from men and from mundane noise 
to give themselves up to untiring work. He lives in a little 
village in the environs of Paris, where, amidst the calm of country 
life, he pursues his favourite investigations in entomology. It 
was his desire for completing the notes and descriptions resulting 
from his studies that led him to recognise the necessity of employ- 
ing photography, and so he became an operator. Though the 
means at his command were deficient, and his instruction in the 
art elementary, he has yet succeeded, not only in acquiring a most 
curious collection in a scientific point of view, but also in elabo- 
rating a special process based upon a new principle, which may 
perhaps be a point of departure towards unlooked-for improvements 
in photography. I will communicate to you the description which 
Dr. Sabatier gave me of his method. 

This process has for basis a capital fact which has hitherto 
remained unnoticed, namely, that certain substances, when poured 
in solution upon a negative cliché which ts in formation, exerts 
thereon, whatever may be the developing agent made use of, such 
a disturbing and substitutive action that the development of the nega- 
tive is arrested at the very instant of contact, and the chemical 
combination which follows the contact gives birth to a positive. 

The substances possessing this disturbing and substitutive power 
are probably numerous. They include perhaps many of the neutral 
salts and all the alkalies; but from the necessity of limiting his 
investigations, Dr. Sabatier confined himself to nitrate of silver, 
ammonia, and lime-water, which all three possess the power in the 
highest degree. 

To prove the reality of a fact of so great importance, and to put 
it beyond doubt, the following is his mode of proceeding :— 

Upon a square piece of white paper he draws ink lines — broad 
and very black—and focuses so as to take a print of the paper 
on a glass collodionised, iodised, and sensitised as usual. After 
exposing the plate in the camera, he pours over it a solution of 
acidulated pyrogallic acid; then, when the whites of the paper 
begin to appear, and long before the action of the developing agent 
is exhausted, he washes the glass with distilled water, and covers 
it with a weak solution of nitrate of silver. 

One or two minutes after this last operation, the whites do not 
appear to have changed, but the intensity of the blacks is inversely 
proportional to the length of time the pyrogallic acid has remained 
on the glass. The same result is arrived at if, instead of nitrate 
of silver, we pour over the glass a sheet of ammonia or of very 
weak lime water. 

This experiment succeeds regularly and infal ibly, provided the 
sensitising bath and the feeble solution of nitrate be perfectly 
neutral. It succeeds also if we take as developing agent gallic 
acid or protosulphate of iron that does not contain any sulphuric 
acid in a liberated state. This places beyond a doubt the disturb- 
ing and substitutive influence of the three substances experimented 
on, whatever may be the developing agent employed. 

Dr. Sabatier establishes the reality of this influence without 
being able to explain it; but, for those who may attempt to give 
an explanation, and especially for those who cultivate photo- 
graphy, he calls attention to the following facts, the first two of 
which are, so to speak, but the corollaries of the capital fact estab- 

ished :— 

Ist. On the object-plate of his microscope, which he has 
blackened irregularly, he places a glass bearing a fly, and on the 
mirror situated immediately under the object-plate he puts a white 
paper, and then he takes the latent photographic picture of the 
ily. By proceeding in the operating-room in the manner described 
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below he obtains, not only a positive of the fly, but also that of 
the irregularly-blackened object-plate. But if for the white paper 
that forms the ground of the little picture we substitute black 
paper, although the exposure be prolonged and the light be more 
intense, we obtain by the same process in the operating-room 
neither the positive of the fly or that of the object-plate. 

Let it not be supposed that the substitution of a black ground 
for a white one has intercepted all light; for the fly and the object- 
plate were very well seen on the ground glass. On returning to 
the operating-room the collodionised glass remains white in spite 
of its undergoing operations suitable for developing a positive, 
whereas it becomes black when it hag not received the luminous 
impression. If the positive has not been formed, it is because it 
could only be the consequence of a negative which itself could not 
be formed. 

Qnd. As soon as the negative is entirely developed the positive 
isno longer possible, the nitrate of silver, the ammonia and the 
lime-water have no influence upon the negative arrived at the 
perfect state. 

8rd. The positive is not developed at first in the whole thickness 
of the collodionised layer: it commences at the surface in contact 
with the glass; for it is seen on the side on which the glass is, 
while it cannot yet be perceived on the opposite side, and the 
hyposulphite, by dissolving the iodide not acted on, renders it 
visible on both sides. 

From what precedes, it results then that nitrate of silver can, 
with each of the developing agents, determine two successive 
combinations of different colours — the one tending to the whites of 
the pictures and producing a negative, the other tending to the 
blacks and producing a positive; that these two combinations 
depend one on the other to such an extent that the second com- 
mences very exactly at the moment in which the first is arrested ; 
that the second takes possession of the whole space that the first 
leaves to it; and that lastly, the second becomes impossible as 
soon as the first is completed. The more white we develop the 
less black we shall have, and vice versd. The important—the 
difficult thing is to appreciate the proportion in which the two 
colours must be employed, to seize the precise moment of arresting 
the formation of the negative, so that the light and the shade may 
blend the most harmoniously: certain details even will not be well 
rendered unless we let one of the colours predominate at the 
expense of the other. The new method will demand not only the 
experience and the dexterity of a clever operator, but also the 
knowledge and the taste of a true artist. Hach object to be repre- 
sented will require a special study. 

As will naturally be supposed, the new process will in no respect 
modify the operations that precede the use of the developing agent ; 
it merely requires the arresting of the positive at a moment 
determined according to the effect that is desired. For that pur- 
pose we wash away the developing solution with abundance of 
distilled water, and cover the glass with a light layer of nitrate of 
silver at 4 per cent. All this must be done very rapidly, because 
in consequence of the pyrogallic acid still adhering, the negative 
continues its development even under the flood of distilled water. 

It has been seen that the mere contact of the nitrate sufficed for 
determining the formation of the positive. However, if care was 
not taken to pour upon the damp plate a small quantity of pyro- 
gallic acid, the positive, for want of material, would come with 
difficulty, and would be well indicated only in the very dark parts. 
When the nitrate stays one or two minutes on the glass without 
this addition, the positive is produced instantaneously, and the 
whites lose their brilliancy ; but, if the nitrate does but pass, as it 
were, to give place immediately to the acid, the positive is deve- 
loped before your eyes, and with the greatest precision. 

If ammonia or very feeble lime-water were employed in- 
stead of the nitrate, care must be taken to wash the glass with 
distilled water, after the contact of those two substances, and then 
to cover it with pyrogallic acid, to which has been added a few 
drops of nitrate of silver. But what especially must not be lost 
sight of is, that success is impossible when the baths contain the 
slightest trace of nitric or sulphuric acid. Preference will, there- 
fore, be given to fused nitrate of silver, and, for bringing out the 
picture, to pyrogallic acid, which here again maintains its un- 
questionable superiority. é 

Direct positives obtained by this process are fixed, as are ordinary 
positives, with hyposulphite, and take, as do those, the tone we 
desire to give, 

Although collodionised glass alone has been here spoken of, the 
process is equally applicable to albumenised glass. It would even 
be applicable to paper, if anyone succeeded in giving to paper some 


of the qualities peculiar to the substances which are poured upon 
glass; and that seems the more possible, as paper is the basis of 
collodion. 

Dr. Sabatier gave me, with this communication, twelve pictures. 
They are of great delicacy, and, when seen with the glass, they 
show the smallest anatomical details of the insects portrayed: the 
delicate network of the wings of a fly is distinctly perceived in 
these transparent designs, and one might count the brilliant spots 
in the elegantly water-marked coats of certain other insects. 
What marvellous results Dr. Sabatier might obtain with Bertsch’s 
photo-micrographic apparatus, which would give him a magnifying 
power of three or four hundred diameters! His collection, already 
80 interesting, would become a real monument of science. 


ERNEST LACAN. 


ar The Publisher, in reply to continual inquiries, begs to inform present or intend- 
ing Subscribers to this JOURNAL that no difficulty exists to prevent its being 
received on the respective days of publication (viz., the 1st and 15th of each 
month) in any part of Great Britain and Ireland. Itis printed in sufficient time 
to be despatched by the Publisher, Liverpool, or by the London Wholesale 
Agents, so as toreach the most distant Subscribers and Agents on the above days. 
Orders sent direct to the Publisher, accompanied by a remittance (if by post- 
office order, made payable to Henry Greenwood, 82, Castle Street, Liverpool), or 
to the London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. E. Marlborough and Co., 4, Ave 
Maria Lane, E.C., will receive immediate attention. Foreign Subscribers and 
Agents can also be supplied in the same manner by paying the additional 
postage charged by the Post Office. Orders given through Country Booksellers, 
are carefully executed by Messrs. Marlborough and Co., as above, or by the 
Publisher, Liverpool. 


Correspondence, 


I~ We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
ofthe Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 


ON ALBUMENISED PAPER AND THE ALKALINE GOLD TONING. 
To the Error. 


Sin,—Having of late seen numerous complaints in your Journal and 
other photographic papers in reference to the above, we beg to offer a 
short sketch, and to state that the first principal cause of failure is due to 
the system of cheapness. If the dealer will but give a fair remune- 
rative price for a genuine article, we feel certain most, if not all, these 
complaints would cease. But the purchaser should at the same time 
state by what process he intends working, and what result he desires. 

The second failure is due to weakness of silver bath, and further caused 
by the addition of too much carbonate of soda to the gold solution, 
thereby removing or partially dissolving the albumen, causing minute 
red specks or streaks partially or all over the picture: thus the proof 
paper is condemned as bad. This has always been remedied by re- 
ducing the amount of soda. be : 

‘We prepare the negative and positive Saxe papers only, and we will 
warrant them to be the true Saxe, and purely albumenised. Our salted 
we specially prepare, and find them equally adapted for the old method 
(to those who prefer it) as the alkaline. 

As a proof thereof we shall be happy to supply the same to pur- 
chasers (vide advertisement), and to exchange it, if not approved, pro- 
vided the fault is on our side; and, further, we will personally (within 
reasonable distance) work it in their presence, at their residence or ours. 

Tn conclusion, we desire to add that, in our humble opinion and expe- 
tience of some years’ constant practice, no other paper is equal to the 
Saxe. It is uniform in its results and general freedom from metallic 
spots, &c.; and any desired tone can be obtained at the will of the 
manipulator. é : 

‘We in no way, however, wish the above to be understood as deterio- 
rating the value of other papers, as each are good for their particular 
purpose.—We are, yours, &c., HOPE & CO. 
Verulam Terrace, The Grove, Hammersmith, 

London, W., September 26, 1860. 


ee 
ARCHER’S FLUID LENSES. 
To the Evrror. 


Sir,—If  W. Anderson,” who inquires in the last number respecting 
the repairing of an Archer’s fluid lens, will refer to page 220, No. 80, of 
the Journal of the London Photographic Society, I think he will find the 
information he requires.—I am, yours, &c., JN. 

October 1st, 1860. 

[We are obliged for the reference given, where we find that Mr. 
Isaac Yeoman states that the fluid consists of a mixture of nitric, 
sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids.—Ep. | 
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WHY? 
To the Evrror. 


Sir,—I am one of those who like to know “the reason why,” and shall 
feel very much obliged by your answering the following queries in the 
next number of your very interesting Journal, every number of which I 
read with much pleasure:—In the Fothergill process, why do some 
(Ackland, Keene, &c.) use a ‘‘chloride of ammonia solution” with the 
albunien? For what purpose? And did Fothergill use it originally ?—In 
your own editorial comments you recommend “ citrate or phosphate o 
soda” to the albumen. Why ?—With regard to washing more or less, it is 
a matter of opinion, and therefore I make no inquiry. Miss Bahr seems 
to well wash. I wonder would she have any objection to give her process 
in ewtenso, through the medium of your Journal. If she succeeds so wel 
as is reported, why not let us have the modus operandi—viz., what 
ingredients she uses, &c. ? 

Of what advantage to photography is the interesting discovery o: 
Petschler and Mann? I think, Sir, we should all endeavour to simplify 
the processes as much as possible, and particularly the dry one. Now, 
the three following all require re-sensitising — viz., Taupenot, Petschler 
and Mann, and Maenair’s malt one, as he re-dips his plate iz a bath o 
nitrate. Thus we have additional trouble andexpense; whereas, in Hill 
Norris’s and Fothergill’s we have nothing to do but develop: conse- 
quently, I am of opinion it is throwing away time and paper trying to 
make out a merit for any other process which requires cither re-dipping 
or re-sensitising. I trust Dr. Norris will give to the photographic world 
the benefit of his last most important and valuable discovery, which 
appears the long lost link in the chainnow recovered. Excuse the length 
of this—I am, yours, &c., INQUIRER. 

[The addition of a chloride to the albumen is intended to convert any 
free nitrate of silver into chloride of silver It is alleged that increase of 
sensitiveness is gained thereby; and certainly the plates keep longer 
without deterioration than when a chloride is omitted. We recommend 
the substitution of a citrate or phosphate, because these salts subserve 
the same purpose as the chloride. But development of the image is 
easier when these latter are used, and, what is more important, the 
density of the picture is at least as great as when plain albumen is em- 
ployed, which is not the case (in our experience) with the chloride. We 
believe that the lady you mention is at present on the Continent. The 
advantage of Messrs. Petschler and Mann’s discovery is, that plates pre- 
pared by their method can be kept indefinitely, and are rendered ready 
for use by a process (simple washing in water) that can be employed 
under almost any circumstances.—Ep. ] 


BEGINNING TO “TAKE NOTICE.” 
To the Evrror. 


Sir,—The “Babe and Suckling” to whose inquiries in your 122nd 
Number, relative to portraiture in a sitting-room, you were kind enough 
to reply, is developing into a promising child. He has cut his teeth, and 
was just getting on his legs; but, having had an attack of measles, or 
some such spotty complaint, on his face (photographic), he has had a 
relapse, which has again plunged him into a sea or rather bath of troubles, 
Listen to his complaints, prescribe a remedy, and merit the thanks of 

October 11, 1860. THAT BLESSED BABY. 

1. That side of the face next the reflecting-screen has a mottled appear- 
ance in the finished picture. 

2. The pictures latterly are dotted over with very minute ragged- 
looking holes; and the collodion film, when sensitised, seems weak and 
not creamy. 

3. Why don’t you give us a glossary of mischances and failures, 
dedicated to photographic dunces, who, I guess, form the vast majority 
of your readers (no offence) ? 

1. Do you take glass positives or negatives ? We can assign no cause 
for the mottled appearance from the data with which you furnish us. 

2. The holes may arise from some fine precipitate in the bath—remedy, 
filtration ; or from the bath not being saturated with iodide of silvyer—a 
plate left in for an hour or so will cure that; or from preparing your 
developer with common instead of distilled water. If you are taking 
glass positives, the film should not be creamy ; if negatives, add more 
iodising solution. 

3. Because we find it better to meet actual difficulties when they 
arise than to anticipate failures which may never occur. You are quite 
in error as to the supposed class of the majority of our readers.—Ep. | 

poe 
FREE NITRATE OF SILVER AND DRY PLATES. 
To the Hprror. 


Sir,—I cannot reconcile with Dr. Hill Norris’s theory—that free nitrate 
of silver retards the sensitiveness of iodide of silver in our processes—the 
fact that Fothergill plates, from which all free nitrate has been removed 
by copious washing, are less sensitive than those which are suffered to 
retain a very considerable trace. Am I not right in speaking of this last 
as a fact? Can you explain why, in Mr. Petschler’s process, the plates 
do not admit of being stained during development ?—I aim, ont fe 

Q 
All nitrate of silver left 


[There is no antagonism in the two cases. 


on the “ Fothergill”’ plate is certainly combined with the albumen and 
what it holds in solution prior to the final washing; and moreover, it is 


found that the addition of an alkaline chloride, phosphate, or citrate (thus 
ensuring the absence of the last traces of free nitrate of silver), increases 
the sensitiveness. 

We are not prepared to admit that there has been any definite proof 
of the alleged fact that Fothergill plates, from which free nitrate of silver 
has been as much as possible removed from them prior to the addition of 
the albumen, are less sensitive than others. It may beso, but the actual 
proof is wanting ; for difficulty of developing the image is a very different 
thing from its absence, which may be apparent only and not real; 
and there are many facts, which are indisputably established, rather 
tending to indicate that au impression is really present, requiring only 
judicious treatment to render it visible. 

We do not precisely comprehend what you intend to convey by the 
last query. Do you mean to assert that it is impossible to stain one of 
Mr. Petschler’s plates ?—Ep. | 


AAS 
THE OPTICAL GHOST. 
To the Kprror. 

Sm,—In the illustrations of the interesting article on the late solar 
eclipse, contributed to your Journal of September ist, by Mr. Charles 
Heisch, there appears a second or ghost image. It seems to me to be 
simply what we call the optical ghost, which presents itself very dis- 
tinctly ina darkened room when you try to get the focal image of a 
candle on the wall by means ofa lens. You have only to fancy the moon 
the candle, and the comparatively darkened earth the dark room. You 
will thén have very little difficulty in tracing a great similarity. Some 
persons may ask—How do you account for the ghost’s non-appearance in 
No. 1 diagram? The answer is, simply, that ghosts prefer the dark— or, 
in other words, the room or earth was not dark enough to show up this 
faintly-illuminated image.—I am, yours, &c., H. FRANCIS. 

[We believe that what our correspondent denominates the optical 
ohoe is only existent when an imperfectly-constructed lens is employed, 
—KEp. 

] ea gs 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ERRatTuM.—In the report of the meeting of the North London Photographic Association, 
in our last, 30th line from foot, for “ construct’? read ‘‘ constrict.” 


M. Noron. — Received with thanks: 
Pxoro. — About a week in summer. 
MarrnA,—They are now under review ; particulars in an early number. 

J. (Torquay).—You should visit Dartmouth : you will find there several subjects of the 
class you seek. 

THoMAS L.—We cannot recommend the practice you mention, as it throws the nitrate 
bath out of order, 

Brentwoov.—Good friend, you have forgotten to let us know where to address to you, 
As you are not a resident there, the name of the place alone is not sufficient. 

GavAzzi.—We cannot give you the names of Italian photographers, but haye no doubt 
you could obtain the information from Messrs, Colnaghi and Co., Pall Mall, London. 

8, Copying by contact involves the necessity of adhering to the same scale as the 
original. We see no objection to intensifying a dry plate by the bichloride of mercury, 
if you find it needful ; but we scarcely think this will be requisite with a dry plate. 

J. R, F.—We cannot undertake to do what yourequest. We have no time to spare, and 
we do not consider that the principle involved is sound ; consequently, are not inclined 
to waste materials and, what is more important, labour oyer what we think ought not to 
succeed, 

STEREOGRAPHS. — Several correspondents who have fayoured us with specimens for 
review will please to understand that they are in course of undergoing that process, 
unless they have received private notes explaining the defects which preclude our 
noticing them in our columns. 

B. C. A.—Having added the ‘‘bottoms’”? of your partly-used bottles of collodion 
together, thin the collodion with a sufficiency of ether three parts, alcohol one part. 
It does not require any more iodising solution; and the quantity of the above mix 
ture depends upon the fluidity required. 

AcME.—We have every reason to believe that the process adopted in toning the 
beautiful specimens you name is the simple alkaline gold toning—indeed we have no 
doubt of it. The reason that you have been unable to produce similar tones may be in 
consequence of your not having used the same kind of paper. 

GF. W.—1. Yes ; but the amount of subject included will be very small — in other 
words, the angle of picture will be very limited, the scale of delineation being great, 

2. We do not quite comprehend this question : you do not say to which figure you refer. 

8. Maxwell Lyte’s—Thanks for your good wishes. We do not think, however, that there 
is any real demand for what you suggest, but you can talk to the Publisher about it if 
you like. 

3 C. H.— Copying from an engraying upon a dry plate by superposition and exposure in 
the pres: frame is not very frequently resorted to, for the following reasons :— 

1, Liabi of injury, both as regards the plate or the engraving, or both. 

2, In order to get the best effect this way it would be needful to wax the engraving, 
to render it more transparent, as the inequalities of thickness and grain of the paper 
would otherwise interfere with the perfection of the results. 

J. H. Suarer.—The diameter of a view-lens has very little to do with the best position 
for the stop, which is determined by the eblique pencils of rays; for on the direct central 
ones the stop exerts no influence, except to limit the diameter of the pencils. The best 
position is most easily ascertained by experiment, and this has most probably already 
been done by the optician who made your lenses. The further from the lens the stop is 
placed, as a rule, the flatter will be the field, but the more the distortion at the margins 
of the picture, and vice versd. 

No Curmist.—Thirty to thirty-five grains nitrate of silver to the ounce of distilled 
water—in fact, an ordinary collodion sensitising bath. The albumen :—White of egg three 
parts, water one part, ten minims of ammonia, and two grains of chloride of ammonium 
to each ounce of the aboye, well frothed and filtered. The ordinary pyrogallic acid 
developer, or pyrogallic acid two grains, citric acid one grain, water one ounce, or gallic 
acid to saturation. A few drops of nitrate of silver solution to be added to the developer 
just before use. An iron developer is not applicable. 

*,* We have been obliged, from want of space, to postpone No. IIL. of Mr. C. Jabez 
Hughes's admirable series of articles—Observations on Albumenised Paper and Alkaline 
Gold Toning—till our next numbe: From the same cause we haye also been compelled 
to omit a number of advertisements. 


Ke Al) Epivortan Communications, Booxs ror Revinw, £c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 
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Tas unfair and ruinous competition with the photographic 
publishing trade carried on by the Department of Science and 
Art at South Kensington, to which we referred in our last, has 
elicited expressions of opinion singularly in accordance with 
ow’ own view of the subject from several correspondents located 
in various parts of the kingdom, while in no single instance 
have we received anything approaching to an attempted defence 
of the conduct of the “authorities” in the establishment of 
which we complained. From Mr. Coningham, M.P., we have 
received an article on the subject, written before the appearance 
of our last leader, but with which we haye been favoured in 
consequence. Mr. Coningham’s arguments coincide in a remark- 
able manner with those which we advanced on the various points 
involved in the question at issue, as our readers will doubtless 
perceive on comparing the two—an opportunity of so doing being 
afforded by the publication of Mr. Coningham’s article in the 
current number. It is always gratifying to find one’s view of 
any debated question corroborated by others who haye also 
carefully considered it, but still more so when such an occur- 
rence arises amongst those who from their position and energy 
are likely to afford material assistance in procuring a remedy for 
the evils sought to be removed. We have already remarked 
that the attempted interference with the legitimate business of 
photographers will, if not duly checked, in all probability prove 
but the precedent and stepping-stone to still further aggression 
directed against those following other branches of business. It 
therefore behoves all persons, whether personally interested in 
photography or not, to aid in putting a stop to the injustice. 
But we believe that the proper course of proceeding would be 
for the photographic profession to take the initiative in resistance. 


Axoxest the curious signs of the times in which we live we 
may now surely reckon the wide diffusion of the race of photo- 
graphers. It is indeed not a little difficult to state positively 
where they have not been found. China, Japan, the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Holy Land, Egypt, amongst the warmer 
latitudes, have all furnished their records photographic. New 
York, the Canadas, the Alps, have been some of the colder 
tegions explored. Besides all these we have illustrations of 
Russian, French, Italian, German, and Spanish scenery, both 
turban and rural. We have just heard of a new series of a 
highly-interesting character from Cuba, in which the various 
Operations carried on in the sugar and coffve plantations are 
faithfully portrayed. Lastly, we have been informed of the 
safe arrival in Iceland of a gentleman who accompanied the 
North Atlantic Telegraph Company’s expedition in the Foz. 
We learn, too, that he has taken numerous stereoscopic groups 
of the Icelanders, as well as views of different parts of the 
sland. We believe that he received instruction in photogra- 
phic manipulation from Mr. Quin. 

Ovr readers are already familiar with the application of 
Photography to the purpose of recording the variations in 


terrestrial magnetism, from a perusal of papers on the sub- 
Ject by Mr. Glaisher, read at the meetings of the Blackheath 


Photographic Society. At the last ordinary meeting of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society the President 
exhibited a slip of paper which he had received from Professor 
Thomson. On the paper was printed by photography the line 
indicating the various changes of atmospheric electricity which 
took place at the observatory of Kew during twelve successive 
hours. Much interest was excited by witnessing one of the 
first fruits of Professor Thomson’s beautiful instrument. The 
paper indicated a series of very rapid oscillations, about one per 
minute, of the intensity of atmospheric electrical force. 


Ix the report of the last meeting of the South London Photo- 
graphic Society, which will be found in the usual column, we 
were not a little surprised at finding it stated, in reply to the 
question, “‘ How they could tell when the axis of a lens was 
central?” that it was a “trade secret—one of the important 
secrets only known toafew!” Surely the gentleman who made 
such a reply must haye been joking. However, be that as it 
may, we cannot possibly allow such an assertion to appear in 
the Journal under our supervision without comment, feeling 
assured that there are many of our readers quite sufficiently 
acquainted with the subject to have a laugh at our expense were 
we to let it pass unnoticed. ade secret or not, then, we must 
certainly explain the method of ascertaining the point, which is 
as follows :— 

While the brass mounting of the lens is still in the lathe, and 
the lens itself inserted, a lighted candle is placed at a distance, 
in the direction of the axis, without any particular regard to accu- 
racy of position. A piece of white card is then held behind the 
lens, so as to get the image of the flame in pretty correct focus: 
then by causing the lens to revolve in the ‘mandril,” by simply 
working the “ treadle,” it will be at once seen whether the lens 
axis is properly centred; for, if this be the case, the image of the 
flame will remain perfectly stationary, notwithstanding the rapid 
revolution of the lens—if not, the image will have a rapid 
flickering movement, the amount of which increases in direct 
ratio with the eccentricity of the axis. The same test applies 
also to the double combination; but in this case any eccentricity 
is of far greater importance, because infinitely more detrimental 
than in a single combination. In the latter slight eccentricity 
is of little consequence; in the former it would be fatal to 
anything like correct performance. It must be borne in mind 
that, in examining a lens for this quality, after it has been 
removed from the lathe in which it has been finished, care must 
be exercised in order to ensure its being properly screwed 
into its place of adjustment, as otherwise the error of adjust- 
ment in position will give the appearance of its being improperly 
centred; and here again the portrait combination requires more 
care than that for yiews—the test applied being, in fact, to the 
axis of the lens with reference to the centre of motion. 


We have to remind our readers that the time is approaching 
when such as may contemplate contributing to the various 
photographic exhibitions should commence making their pre 
parations. The London Society will, we believe, as usual, 
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make arrangements for opening in January, and the Scotch 
Society in February next. Our Manchester friends have fixed 
the period of the meeting of the British Association for their 
display, so that a wide interval will elapse between these 
events—certainly not to the disadvantage of either. From an 
advertisement in another page it will be seen that all pictures 
intended for the next [Mxhibition of the Architectural Photo- 
graphic Association should be sent to the curator, Mr. Henry 
Moody, 9, Conduit Street, W., on or before the 5th instant. 

It has frequently been supposed that the Photographic 
Society sustains a loss in being obliged to hold its exhibition 
during the winter months, but we are certainly not convinced 
that there is any real ground for this idea; for besides thus 
avoiding competition with many other exhibitions of a class 
more attractive to the general public, such as those of the 
Water Colour Societies, the Royal Academy, &c., we must not 
forget that photographs are objects that require very close 
inspection in order that they may be appreciated, and this of 
itself alone involves the devotion of a considerable amount of 
time. Now in cold, dull weather, when there is not much 
attraction out of doors, a large number of people not otherwise 
likely to visit a photographic exhibition will probably be 
induced to do so, and, as the experienced coquette used to 
remark, ‘if they can only be induced to look, conquest is sure 
to follow,” 

eel eke Ee 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS. 
By T. F. Harpwicu. 
No, 14. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Journals are expected to contain information con- 
veyed in a light and easily-digested form, and are, therefore, placed 
upon the breakfast table side by side with the morning papers and 
other periodical literature. One opens the Journal expecting to be 
refreshed by a perusal of what the brethren in the art are doing, 
and hopes to find everything going on comfortably. It occasionally 
happens, however, that these expectations are not fulfilled, and that 
a paragraph meets the eye which is decidedly unpleasing. This 
was the case with an address lately given by the President of the 
Chorlton Photographic Association, in which our own name appears 
in connexion with collodion. One principal object of the address 
is to complain of the imperfect state of the chemical science of 
photography at the present time. Now, judging from our own 
experience, we should be inclined to say that such addresses ex- 
ercise a prejudicial effect, and that they tend very much to lessen 
progress. Something, no doubt, depends upon the temperament 
of the individual, since there are sanguine spirits who refuse to see 
any difficulties when they are interested in an undertaking. Minds 
of a different turn, however—and we suppose that the Chorlton 
Association includes some of these—require encouragement, and 
the only sure way of urging them forward is to tell them that they 
are gradually nearing the mark, and by sustained efforts may 
eventually hit it. Whilst allowing that there are many things in 
photographic chemistry of which we are yet ignorant, it is con- 
soling to us to reflect that we know more than we did formerly, 
and that ten years hence will probably see us still further advanced. 
Mr. Griffiths will pardon us for taking up this question and endea- 
vouring to show that it has two aspects, and admits of being seen 
from a cheerful as well as from a desponding point of view. 
Supposing the president of a medical society were to open a 
session by an introductory lecture on the present unsatisfactory 
state of our knowledge of medicine, no doubt arguments in support 
of his assertions would soon be forthcoming. It might be said, for 
instance, that although the healing art had been practised since 
the days of Hippocrates, the true principles upon which it ought 
to be conducted were even now imperfectly understood. Patients 
in fever, formerly treated by low diet, were now “supported” by 
stimulants until the poison had been burnt off and exhausted. 
Other patients, labouring under diabetes, or a flow of saccharine 
matter, were by some denied the use of sugar and by others almost 
surfeited with sugar, and yet, strange to say, the patients were in 
both cases stated to have experienced relief. Such perplexing 
differences showed clearly that there was not that concord amongst 
medical men which could be desired.—Now, the reply to an ad- 
dress of such a kind would be, that we must not expect too rapid 
an advance in medicine. The profession is one of great difficulty 
and embarrassment, so that we are satisfied if we get forward by a 
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single step at a time, and are content to observe differences of 
opinion lessening, even although they do not immediately dis- 
appear. 

To compare the study of photography with that of medicine 

may by some be deemed an exaggeration, and doubtless it is so; 
for the conditions affecting the issue of an experiment are vastly 
more complex in the latter case than in the former, and it requires 
more shrewdness and discrimination to trace effects to their real 
causes. Photography, however, is remarkable for the minute and 
patient attention it requires to unravel its mysteries. This even 
chemists themselves acknowledge, and desire that it should be 
separated off as a distinct branch of the science, occupying the un- 
divided attention of those who pursue it. Without the exercise of 
extraordinary care, observations in photography are of small value, 
although they are given on the authority of a good name. Dr. J. 
Schnauss, for instance, is known as a skilful chemist; yet when he 
conjectures that all preservative organic substances act in the 
game manner, we cannot but refuse our assent to such a statement. 
If the doctor were to investigate the subject with that care which 
he gives to his more purely chemical researches, he would see that 
it is not so. And supposing him to be wrong in his ideas, of which 
we entertain no manner of doubt, then his subsequent remarks on 
the vanity of little people who hasten to rush into print are 
entirely out of place. 

When photographic societies make their annual report, there is 
cause for congratulation if a single new principle has been enun- 
ciated during the session, or some annoying failures traced to their 
proper source. Other matters perhaps have not been settled to the 
satisfaction of all, and lookers-on are amused at the perplexities of 
the photographers. Who shall decide, say they, when the doctors 
disagree? We reply that time will decide, and that those who are 
confident as to the goodness of their cause, must wait quietly and 
expect in the end to be established. Latterly we have been reading 
M. Monckhoven’s work on photography, and are surprised to find 
that in France they do not adopt Mr. Hadow’s views on the 
composition of pyroxyline. This, however, will not disturb us in 


our previous convictions as to the soundness of those views: on 
the other hand, we continue to believe in them most fully, and ex- 
pect that all will eventually acknowledge their truth, 

Again, the value of researches in photography is underrated by 
those who refuse to see in them anything more than a mere 
formula or recipe. This formula they try, possibly without success, 
and if so, they conclude that the whole argument which led to its 
construction was unworthy of attention. A deeper study would, 
perhaps, have shown them that it contained more than they 
imagined, and professed to explain not only what should be done, 
but what should not be done. For instance, on consulting the 
index of a volume now lying before us, we find an article, by 
Mr. Sang, on photographic varnishes. Mr. Sang speaks of six 
different varnishes which he finds unsuccessful, but cannot tell 
us the composition of the one which answers. Now, some would 
condemn this communication as incomplete and useless, but we do 
not agree with them in so thinking. The analysis of a varnish is 
uncertain; and next to a formula which succeeds, the second best 
thing is to know the composition of several others which do not 
succeed. As with varnishes, so with collodion: it has become al- 
most a fashion to say that we understand very little about it; and 
that no formula, however carefully followed, will give uniform 
results. Let the operator, however, dismiss from his mind all ideas 
of actual weights and measures, preferring to depend upon a theo- 
retical study of the subject in all its bearings, and we can promise 
him that he will be in a position to prepare any quality of collodion 
that may be demanded. 

Mr. Griffiths will not see, in these comments, evidences of a 
hostile spirit directed against himself, but rather the sentiments of 
one who, having devoted some years to the study of photography, 
is unwilling to believe that the science is in the deplorable state 
represented, Al] labourers in this department of chemistry are 
sensible of the difficulties which stand in their way, and will urge 
them in extenuation of the charge of want of progress. 

ig Sabor eg et ae 


OBSERVATIONS ON ALBUMENISED PAPER AND 


ALKALINE GOLD TONING. 
By C. Janez Hucues. 
No. HI. 
ALBUMENISED PAPER.—Photographers are not agreed whether the 
best albumenised paper is that which has the highest gloss. The 
majority certainly run after the glitter; but the old proverb holds 
good again, for the most perfect paper cannot be made to take the 
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same high glaze that some inferior ones do. This rage for gloss 
has a great tendency to drive albumenisers to adopt some of those 
tricks they have recently been charged with —of using gelatine, 
stale eggs, and other objectionable means to produce this strong 
glaze. Admitting that albumen-brilliancy is desirable, its pro- 
duction should only be by legitimate means. An intensely high 
glaze is not the only thing needful in an albumenised paper. This 
fact cannot be too strongly insisted on; and photographers must 
be made aware that albumenisers cannot give any glaze they 
please indifferently on all papers, and that some very good papers, 
though taking a very high surface, will not compete in that 
respect with the commoner and, in other respects, inferior French 
apers. 

3 iikemenitine paper is an operation requiring great care and 
knack. In consulting with several who do it on a large com- 
mercial scale, I find they have few or no secrets. Their success 
lies in that careful manipulation acquired only by considerable 
practice and experience. For the supply of eggs they depend on 
the egg merchants; though I know one party who uses only fresh- 
laid eggs, and he charges many of the defects of the common al- 
bumen to the foreign eggs being packed in lime, which, permeating 
the porous shell, acts on and injures the albumen, the presence of 
the lime, according to the statement, being evident in the taste of 
the albumen. The quantity of eggs consumed in preparing pho- 
tographic paper must be very great. In one establishment I 
recently saw a box containing 1100. I was assured that two of 
these were used every week. This would give upwards of 
114,000 per annum used by this person alone! 

When the highest glaze is wanted it is the practice to add no 
water whatever to the albumen: the crystals of chloride of ammo- 
nium or sodium are added and beaten up with it, and thus made to 
dissolve. When it is in the condition to be used—some use it 
when a day old, and reject it at the end of a week; some begin to 
use it only when it is a week old —it is placed in dishes larger 
than the whole sheet of paper: the sheets are carefully floated, 
and then hung up to dry in a warm place. The rooms where the 
albumenising is conducted are kept at a high temperature, it 
being a most important circumstance to dry the sheet as quickly 
as possible after taking it from the albumen. 

Chlorides of sodium and ammonium are each used, and it is 
believed that there is not much difference. On plain paper the 
nature of the chloride is of consequence in affecting the tone; but 
with albumenised paper it is thought that this effect ig practically 
ignored by the influence of the large amount of albumen. Chloride 
of barium I do not find in general use. 

There. is a considerable agreement about the quantity of salt 
to be used. From ten to twelve and a-half grains per ounce is 
considered the proper quantity. One party, however, uses fifteen 
grains, The sixty-grain silver solution will therefore be about the 
strength required for nearly all papers. 

_ For those who wish to albumenise their own paper, the operation 
ig as follows :—Obtain as many eggs as are required ounces of solu- 
tion to fill the dish to the depth of half aninch. Break the eggs 
individually in a cup, being careful not to disturb the yolk; then 
extract the germ, and pour the albumen in a large vessel to be 
used for beating it up. By treating each egg alone, any one which 
may have the yolk broken, or that is not good, can easily be 
Tejected, for one bad egg may spoil the whole batch. Next add 
chloride of ammonium, ten grains for each egg. Dissolve the 
chloride in as little water as it will take up, and add it to 
the albumen: beat the latter till it all becomes a. stiff froth, and 
not a drop of fluid remains. Allow it to remain for twenty-four 
hours, then pour it through a fine muslin into a shallow dish. 
Float the paper carefully on the albumen so as to avoid air bub- 
bles : this is the most delicate operation, and great knack is 
Tequired to do it properly ; for if an air-bubble once occurs, although 
it may be removed, it will always show in printing, therefore the 
sheet must be so laid down that none be formed. The length of 
time the sheet must remain on the albumen depends on the kind of 
Paper. Generally it is from sixty seconds to two minutes. If the 
Paper remain too Jong the albumen sinks deeply, and the surface 
dries dull, In lifting the sheet off as much skill is required as in 
laying it on. It must be lifted with one steady regular motion, 
any hesitation or stopping causing a streak or series of streaks. 

he sheet must be suspended by two corners, so that it may drain 
and dry in a uniform manner. "When the albumen is set the sheet 
may be dried by the fire: the quicker it is dried the greater the 
glaze. When dry the operation is, strictly speaking, finished, and 
the paper ready to be silvered for printing; but, as usually pre- 
pared for commerce, it passes through another operation — that of 
dressing, 
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Formerly it was thought necessary to smooth the paper with a 
hot iron to coagulate the albumen prior to sensitising, and as this 
was inconvenient on a large scale, it was sent to the hot-presser’s, 
Though it has since been discovered that the silver solution itself 
sufficiently coagulates the albumen, yet the pressing —now cold 
pressing — remains. 

This process the albumenisers cannot manage themselves, but 
send the paper to the card glazers’, who, for a small charge, do it 
for them. The operation is simple. Two highly-polished steel 
plates, kept expressly for this work, are provided, and two sheets 
of albumenised paper, back to back, and albumenised surfaces to 
the steel plates, are placed between them. They are then put under 
heavy rollers and submitted to powerful pressure. This takes out the 
curl the paper gets from albumenising, and causes it to lie flat. It 
also communicates a peculiar gloss and apparent fineness of sur- 
face, which is, however, purely artificial, and disappears when 
wetted; and it is worth while considering whether photographic 
paper should pass through this operation. It is a question of 
advantage and disadvantage. By the process of pressing the 
paper loses its curl, acquires a delusively fine face, and lies invit- 
ingly smooth in a tradesman’s drawer; but for practical ends its 
sole and only recommendation is, that it lies more easily on the 
silver solution. 

The disadvantage of the pressing is, that the paper passes from 
those who understand it and are interested in keeping it clean and 
perfect, into the charge of careless boys, who handle it with dirty 
hands; that particles of dust and dirt that adhere even to polished 
steel plates are ground into the surface ; and that often the albumen 
itself is much injured in the rolling, sometimes literally crushed, to 
the entire prevention of getting a good print, through too much 
pressure being used. Is it desirable, for so small an advantage, 
that so much risk should be run? I think not. Some persons 
who prepare a great deal of paper have set their faces against it, and 
will not have their paper rolled. Others laughingly say, “the public 
like it— are tickled with a shining face ; that high glaze, like 
charity, covers a multitude of sins; that though it is little else 
than a sham, let them have it who know no better.” The grain 
and structure of a paper is very much opened up in albumenising, 
so that its nature can be judged; but, if it be pressed, an apparent 
fineness is communicated that cannot be relied on, and one means 
of forming an estimate is removed. Nearly all the finger marks— 
how frequently a fine and unnecessarily perfect representation of © 
the whole five digits!—are attributable to handling with dirty hands 
during the pressing operation. : : 

I strongly recommend photographers to discontinue the use of 
rolled or pressed paper. z 

When the printing is ali over, and the picture mounted on card- 
board, then is the time to press it, and take full advantage of the 
fine surface to be communicated. : : 

Is gelatine used by albumenisers to give increased glaze to their 
papers? ‘The assertion is frequently made, and there may be 
truth in it; but, from inquiries I have instituted in very many 
quarters, I can get no evidence of it. The nearest approach is the 
practice, said to be adopted by one party, of sponging his sheets of 
paper, first with a weak solution of gelatine, then having them 
pressed, next albumenising, and finally pressing agair ; but this 
operation is only equivalent to giving the paper an extra sizing to 
create a harder surface, so that the albumen, by being more super- 
ficial, will give greater glaze. Those who adopt adulterations 
generally do it for cheapness; but any paper passing through a 
double operation of this nature must be enhanced in price. 

I have certainly met with papers, albumenised in France and 
sent to this country, that have had a very suspicious odour; but a 
think the practice of all respectable parties in this country is 
to use albumen only. Albumen is, however, used in different 
states. When newly prepared it does not give such high glaze as 
when it is older. If albumen prepared yesterday be used to-day, 
it will not give much glaze—it sinks into the paper: to-morrow it 
will do better: in three or four days time it will be in first-rate 
order. This, however, depends on temperature and period of the 
year. One of the troubles of’ the albumeniser is the keeping his 
albumen in order, and when it is in its best condition, to use it up 
as rapidly as possible. Some persons keep their albumen for a 
fortnight or more before they use it—the object being to concen- 
trate it, to evaporate the water from it, and make it thick; and in 
this state it will give a very high glaze upon even a porous paper. 
But this is certainly pushing things too far, and the paper will 
show it; for instead of being white it will be decidedly yellow, 
from the thick layer of decomposed albumen. When paper pre- 
pared in this manner is moist, both the colour and adhesiveness of 
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surface would lead a person to think that gelatine, and not albumen, 
was the substance employed; and in this way I account for the out- 
cry, which should be against decomposed, stale albumen, and not 
against gelatine. This is but an instance of extreme means being 
adopted to minister to the rage for the intensely highly-glazed paper. 

I think the knowledge pretty generally exists now how to 
obtain the highest glaze by perfectly legitimate means. 

It is, in the first place, to secure good albumen; to add no water 
to it, or aé most barely enough to dissolve the salt; to beat it so 
well that it shall not hold in suspension any membraneous portions 
causing bronzed lines; to use it when it is in its best condition— 
not so old as to be thick and yellow, nor so new as to appear 
diluted with water; to lay the paper on the albumen the shortest 
time consistent with obtaining a uniform film, and to dry it as 
quickly and as uniformly as possible afterwards. These are the 
conditions to albumenise paper well; but, simple as they may ap- 
pear, it requires great experience and tact to apply them to prac- 
tice. The albumeniser is always troubled with his papers,—differ- 
ent samples requiring slightly different management. Speaking 
generally, the English papers absorb the albumen and become 
rough on the surface, drying without much gloss. The Saxe 
papers may by dexterity be got to receive a very fair glaze; but 
the Rive seems merely to hold the albumen on the surface, and its 
highly-varnished appearance would hardly be judged as being 
obtained from the same treatment that gave only a moderate glaze 
to the German, and even a dull look to the English paper. 

i 
OBSERVATIONS IN REPLY TO THE REPORT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, 


By Wrottam Coninenam, M.P. 
pee ES 

“Whatever rules may be adopted with respect to photographing pictures or works 
of art belonging to the public, the department should not enter into competition with 
the general traders.”’—AMr. Joseph Locke’s rejected amendment to the Report. 

See 

Now that the doors of Parliament are safely closed, the evidence 
upon which was founded the report of the select committee on 
the Kensington Museum has been tardily placed in our hands. 
I deliberately assert that had that evidence been attached to the 
report, the instalment of £17,000 voted for the alterations at Ken- 
sington, with an “approximately estimated” expenditure of £27,000, 
would then with difficulty have been carried through the House of 
Commons. 

The history of the Brompton boilers, the annual cost of which in 
coal alone is admitted to be “ monstrous,” may be thus briefly told. 
Founded by the Great Hxhibition Commissioners of 1851, repudiated 
by Sir Benjamin Hall on behalf of the Board of Works, erected by 
“orders” from Sir William Cybitt “ out of benevolence, as it is said, 
to the commissioners,” of whom Sir William was himself one, the 
Brompton boilers were built, and built of corrugated iron; and it is 
now admitted on all hands that ever since their erection they have 
been a nuisance to every one connected with them. Impossible 
to be warmed in winter with ever so “monstrous” an amount of 
coal !—leaking, as Mr. Cole “impartially” admits, “everywhere,” 
and at an original cost to the State of £15,000, with prospective 
illimitable expenditure in futuro, the boilers were ultimately handed 
over to the Department of Science and Art. By the removal of the 
schools from Marlborough House the country was saddled with 
some additional thousands. But the Commissioners of Patents 
were already in possession of a portion of the edifice, and very 
properly objected “to the taking of any fees at the doors” of a 
public museum. Unlike the officials of the National Gallery, the 
Patent Commissioners refused, point blank, to levy toll on either 
rich or poor, and demanded and obtained a separate free entrance. 

The department, therefore, came into possession of the iron 
building with its ‘ contingencies ;” but it was opened to the pub- 
lic according to South Kensington Museum rules, which are framed 
in direct opposition to the resolution of the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery, “that arrangements for the easy and free access 
of the public at all times and under all circumstances to the pictures 
of the National Gallery—are absolutely essential.” 

The constitution and pretensions of the Kensington Museum are 
exceptional, and its assumed functions entirely differ from those of 
the National Gallery and the British Museum, which appear to be 
limited to the public exhibition of works of science, of art, and 
of literature, or at all events to a proper control and direction in 
their use. ‘The Kensington Museum, on the contrary, professes to 
superintend, to direct, to teach and give prizes, of which it is, at 
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second hand, the manufacturer, to compete with the general trader 
in his own special business ; in short, to interfere in every possible 
manner with all that concerns the art and scientific schools con- 
nected with the department. It is, moreover, a scarcely disguised 
advertising centre for all inventors, traders, and manufacturers, 
and an active competitor in an artistic branc’ of industry, and 
thus the department has come into collision wit the private and 
legitimate trade of the country, which finds itself crushed with an 
instrument, to the production of which it has been compelled to 
contribute, in the form of imperial taxation—a system calculated 
to sap public morality and the independent spirit of the people. 
The sum of money in question may appear small in amount when 
contrasted with the national expenditure; but in the consideration of 
this subject an important principle is involved, namely, “ how far, 
if at all, is it expedient for the Government to trench upon private 
enterprise either in the training and education of the people or in 
the trade and manufacture of the country ?” The aim and object 
of Mr. Cole may best be defined in his own words, wherein he ex- 
plicitly states that “by these means we place objects of the 
highest art within the reach of the poorest person.” But why 
alone “objects of the highest art,” for which the poor do not 
care, and which they cannot appreciate? For the same reason- 
ing would equally apply to objects for which they do care, and 
which they can appreciate: such as beef, beer, warm clothing, 
and good wages. Again, if the possession of, or access to, ob- 
jects of “the highest art” be so desirable, why remove the 
national pictures from Trafalgar Square, where the public are ad- 
mitted gratis, to the Museum of Kensington, where, on three days 
in the week, the poor man, should he desire to see those works of 
high art, to the purchase of which even he or his forefathers have 
in some shape contributed, has to pay a fee of sixpence at the en- 
trance door? With such facts before us the hollowness of these 
high-sounding phrases is transparent. The Kensington Museum 
system, in my opinion, contains within itself the germ of almost 
every objectionable form of Government interference with private 
enterprise, gradually substituting, on a colossal scale, the unhealthy 
and exploded principle of protection for that of salutary competi- 
tion and free trade. 

Mr. Cole’s plea for the photographic reproductions is, that “ either 
the department, must be a trader or the public cannot have the 
copies’—an argument which would justify the interposition of the 
Government in every case in which the public could not obtain 
that which it desired, a proposition so monstrous as to refute itself; 
and I assert, moreover, from the experience we have had of the 
working of all Government departments, that, in the long run, the 
public would be far better supplied by private enterprise than by 
any artfully devised scheme of Government administration. 

But the Department of Science and Art does not confine its trad- 
ing operations to photography, it extends its greedy clutches to 
the electrotype process, and has its own school prizes made by its 
own manufacturer; for in this case, it appears, according to Mr. 
Cole, to be “ necessary to have a man in whom you have contidence,” 
otherwise he might “depreciate” the work. But why should Mr. 
Cole object to the work being made cheap and accessible when in 


the next line he proposes “to place objects of the highest art 
within the reach of the poorest person?” As a saving clause this 
Protean head of the department professes not to enter into “the 
trade” of this reproduction (electrotype) “as we do in the case of 
photographs.” Again, I ask, why not trade in electrotypes as well 
as in photographs? Has the department no other near relative in 
that particular line of business ? 

Next as regards the salaries of officials at the Kensington 
Museum. The annual expenditure of the department amounts to 
no less than £60,415; of this sum £33,675, or more than half, is 
devoted to the salaries of officials, yet I find Mr. Cole bitterly be- 
wailing the inadequate remuneration of the purchasing superin- 
tendent of the art collections, whose salary, now amounting to 
£460, rises to £500. “His case,” says Mr. Cole, “has been brought 
before the Treasury repeatedly by the board; but owing to the 
suspicion we are under at the South Kensington Museum, the 
Treasury have declined to consider his claims.” Mr. Cole further 
adds that, “in every purchase he (the superintendent) has made, 
he could have sold them again at a very increased profit, owing to 
his keenness and judgment. I think he is most unjustly treated.” 
Mr. Cole thinks this gentleman ill used at a salary of £460, rising 
to £500; and that he would do wisely, “if it were merely a ques- 
tion of making money,” to resign his office at the Kensington 
Museum, “as in a very few years he would make his fortune as a 
dealer ;” but having “ grown up from a student in the atmosphere 


of the South Kensington Museum,” and out of “regard” for that 
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alluring establishment, where more than half the expenditure goes 
to defray salaries, this ill-requited purchaser still consents to 
remain. 

Mr, Cole affirms that “the decision to purchase” an object “ig 
never made except with the perfect conviction” that it could “ be 
sold for more money than it is offered for!” As if the rapacity of 
the dealer, or the market price, which constantly fluctuates with 
every caprice of fashion, not the excellence and intrinsic worth of 
the object itself, were the real test of fitness or eligibility. 

When pressed upon the question of agency or brokerage, Mr. 
Cole says that it would be “impossible” for the gentleman holding 
asimilar office at the British Museum to perform the duties of 
“purchaser” for both institutions, and begs the committee “to 
conceive the case” of simultaneous sales at different auction rooms, 
and then asks whether “the same individual” could possibly re- 
present both establishments ? thus presenting the dilemma of one 
person being in two places at the same time. Yet a few lines 
further on Mr. Cole admits that the official “purchaser” himself 
very seldom buys; “we,” that is the British and Kensington 
Museums, employing ‘“ the same buyer!” who, by the way, isalso a 
large dealer, and ought, on that ground alone, to be disqualfied 
for the office. 

If the department be happy in its self-sacrificing purchaser, it 
is still more fortunate in the dealers with whom it is destined to 
traffic; for, while the purchases on behalf of the museum are made 
on the ordinary selfish and mercantile grounds—by “haggling in 
the market”—this doubly-fortunate institution has succeeded in 
creating a novel and disinterested race of dealers in vertu who sell 
their wares, not like other vulgar traders, for profit, but at a tre- 
mendous sacrifice, actuated solely by a “regard” for the interests 
of the Kensington Museum. : 

I might enlarge upon a variety of edifying disclosures to be 
found in the blue-book; such, for instance, as the overbearing and 
encroaching character displayed by this board—forit is a “board”— 
in its dealings with the Architectural Society, abruptly refusing, in 
answer to their earnest request, to take any “temporary measures” 
by which to avoid disturbing the valuable collection of that society. 
In reply to their application, the architects received an uncere- 
monious “notice to quit,” or to make over the collection and 
the management, on loan, to the Museum, forcibly reminding one 
of the ingenious escopetero, in “ Gil Blas”—half bully, half beggar. 

These are the grounds upon which I rest my opposition to the 
South Kensington scheme; and if the statement which I have here 
submitted for consideration be really characteristic of the principles 
on which the Department of Science and Art is conducted, then I 
shall be fully justified in protesting against the conclusions con- 
tained in the Report of the Vice-President of the Council and his 
Select Committee, and in appealing to the better judgment of the 
House of Commons, and to the good sense of the English people. 


Tig nS dee ee ee 
ON THE PHOTOGENIC ACTION OF COLOUR. 
By Mr. S. CiarKe. 

Read at the meeting of the South London Photographic Society, October 18th, 1860.} 

Tur paper which it will be my pleasure to bring before you to- 
night is collected from facts which have been presented to my 
notice from time to time, and would, perhaps, if thoroughly investi- 
gated, throw at least some light on the probability, or otherwise, 
of the production of photographs in natural colours. 

livery one using the camera must at times be struck with the 
surpassing beauty of the image on the ground glass, where every 
tint and varied hue is presented to the eye as a charming little 
picture, almost surpassing Nature herself. With what reluctance 
do we at times remove that glass, knowing, as we well do, that at 
most we can only secure the uncoloured shadow! What, think you, 
would be our joy if we could but secure those lovely tints !—with 
what pleasure would we plant our camera to greet the morning 
sun, and at evening to secure his parting rays! This much by 
way of introduction. % # % 

At times, in developing with pyrogallic acid, parts of the picture 
will come out coloured, but invariably fade on drying. And during 
the past summer, in experimenting on the Fothergill process, I 

‘ave occasionally met with a picture with the sky of a fine azure 
tone and the grass and foliage of a rich green, and, unlike the re- 
sults in the wet process, these remained permanent after drying. 

hese pictures were taken in dull weather, and the colouring 
seemed to arise from prolonged development. 

_ Satisfactory indeed it would be to obtain a coloured picture direct 
in the camera; but if it be true that substances which reflect a 
certain colour will, by transmitted light, stop out that colour 
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and allow the colour which is complementary to pass, then might 
we expect to obtain a negative from which we might print any 
number of pictures with the colours as they are in nature. In 
studying this I have been struck with the coincidence of this 
and the picture formed on the retina of the eye; for, on looking at 
a colour for some little time, and then removing it, the colour com- 
plementary to it will be seen. Thus, if a red wafer be placed on a 
piece of white paper, and you fix your eye on it for a few minutes 
or so, and then remove it, a green spot will be seen; a blue one 
would produce orange; and so on. Now, looking at the eye from a 
chemical point of view, is it not possible that it may be supplied 
with a substance capable of being impressed by these different 
colours ? and if so, we might inquire into the nature of the impression 
and the substance in which itis produced. This I give for what 
it is worth, but, as I wish to abstain from any speculative ideas, I 
shall leave the subject and proceed to notice the more practical part 
of my paper, and shall ask your attention while I show the result of 
a series of experiments conducted by me during the early part of 
last month. 

Experiment 1.—A disc of cardboard was divided into six concen~ 
tric rings or bands, and coloured with the three primary colours 
(blue, red, and yellow), and’ their complementary colours (purple, 
green, and orange), and a photograph taken of it, which resulted in 
the blue coming out white; the red dark grey, and the purple 
light grey; while the remaining colours, yellow, green, and 
orange, made no impression on the sensitive film. 

Experiment 2.—A transmitted positive was taken from a nega- 
tive, on which three strips of coloured glass were fixed, the result 
being no action through the red and yellow glass; and it was evi- 
dent, from the appearance of the picture, that the blue rather re- 
tarded than accelerated the action of light. 

Experiment 3.—T'wo busts were placed in a box coloured grey 
inside, and so as to allow of no direct light falling on them (and 
arranged so as to produce as much shadow as the diffused nature 
of the light would admit), and a photograph taken of them, when 
the shadows were reproduced in a very correct manner, producing 
none of those black and white patches so often seen and so much 
disliked. 

Experiment 4.—The foregoing, repeated with a blue light, re- 
flected into the shadows, and which resulted in the entire destruc- 
tion of all harmony and half-tone, producing little besides a white 
patch with the bare outline. 

Experiment 5.—The foregoing repeated, reflecting into the sha- 
dows ared colour in place of the blue. This seemed to have the 
effect of softening them down; but as the action, if any, was so 
slight, it is almost impossible to determine the exact effect. 

Experiment 6.—The foregoing repeated, reflecting a yellowcolour 
into the shadows, which appeared to have no effect whatever 
either in diminishing or increasing the shadows. 

Experiment 7.—A piece of blue glass; was placed inside the 
camera, midway between the lens and the dark slide, extending to 
each side and to the height of the centre of the lens. A photograph 
was then taken, which on development showed unmistakeably that 
the blue glass stopped certain of the chemical rays. It may per- 
haps be worthy of a remark, that instead of there being any de- 
cided mark across the plate (as I had anticipated), it was nicely 
blended together.. This I think might be turned to good account; 
for, if we were to put a piece of glass upright instead of lengthwise 
against the side of the camera, we might soften down the side 
which receives too much light, and so tend to harmonise the 
picture. 

Experiment 8, and the last of this series, is merely a piece of 
sensitised albumenised paper exposed to the action of the three 
primary with their complementary colours. Here, however, we find 
a difference in the action of colour in different photogenic sub- 
stances, and it would be well to compare the results :— 

Albumenised paper. © Collodion. 
Greatest action in the blue «++ Blue, 


Second oH a .«. Purple. 
Third ei) ” vas QTCCHs 
Fourth 


veeeee LEllow, 
Fifth a 
2 sixth 
Of course the above 


tion. Some operators have observed, in photographing flowers, that 
it sometimes occurs that a bright red flower will have as great’. 
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actinic force asa blue one. ThisI think may be put down as a 
photographie “unaccountable,” if I may use the term—at least I 
think it is a matter that deserves investigation. : 

From experiments 3, 4, and 5, it will be seen that by reflecting 
into the shadows different colours we may either reduce or soften 
them; but in my opinion this may be very properly dispensed 
with, as, if the subject be placed in a good diffused light, the con- 
trast of light and shade will be lessened; and although the expo- 
sure be somewhat increased, the results will amply compensate for 
the prolonged exposure. The finest specimens of photographic 
portraiture I have seen have been taken in dull weather. Most of 
the gentlemen of this Society will remember a portrait (being ex- 
hibited at one of our meetings in the last session) of an exceedingly 
pretty Irish lady. This, it was stated, was taken ina place entirely 
surrounded by houses and smoky chimneys; and I do think if 
more attention were paid to the proper diffusion of light and shade 
we should soon observe a considerable improvement in our photo- 
graphic productions. 


——_————4«-—____—_ 
PRINTING AND TONING OF ALBUMENISED PRINTS. 


By J. Sruarr. 


[Read at the Meeting of the City of Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic 
Society, October 4, 1860.] 


Tie question is often asked by those who are about to supply 
themselves with photographic mementoes of the living: “Are they 
permanent?” Ihave no doubt as to the permanency if proper 
precautions be taken to free them from the chemicals used in the 
fixing. Iam sorry that so many think a few hours’ washing will 
do for the freeing of the print from the hyposulphite. It has 
always been my opinion that mere soaking is not sufficient if they 
are intended to be permanent. To my mind a certain amount of 
friction is requisite to force a union between the water and the 
soda left in a newly-fixed print. Tepid water is an excellent sub- 
stitute for pressure, as the soda dissolves much more rapidly in 
it than in cold water. Ishould not consider that prints floated in 
cold water would be at all permanent. It is the duty of all who 
are engaged in supplying the public with paper prints to do all in 
their power to make them permanent; if not, it will quickly tell 
upon themselves. The public will soon find out that they are not 
getting lasting mementoes, but “ dissolving views.” 

I cannot say much about the old mode of toning and fixing, as 
Thad little experience in it —I mean that of adding the gold to 
the soda, as recommended by Mr. Hardwich in his Photographic 
Chemistry. ‘Till the introduction of a new mode I thought most 
of the sel d’or toning bath. The principal difficulty was to pre- 
vent the prints from running yellow. In other respects it gave 
very fine results. There was a richness of colour about them, 
and the half tones-were well preserved. In consequence of the 
great care requisite in the washing when taken from the printing- 
frame, and my not being able always to attend to that matter 
personally, I was obliged to give it up. I have some prints toned 
by that method five years since, and they areas good as ever. 
The paper at that time was not so good as it is now—at least I 
did not find it so. 

I have brought with me to-night a number of other prints 
done by the method which I am about to describe. I have selected 
them with a view of showing you what a variety of tones can be 
produced by it. To look at them one would hardly think them 
done by the same process. By no means do I lay them before you 
as specimens of our art, but merely for reference during the discus- 
sion which is to follow the reading of this paper. 

For the printing, good paper is essential.—There is much bad 
paper in the market: it remains with you therefore to try and get 
the best. There is some good yet to be found. The plan I adopt 
is to try a number of samples till I get what I consider good, 
then secure as much as will keep me for some time. Having got 
good paper, the next thing is to get good prints, which is not 
such an easy matter as the procuring of good paper. 

First, cut the paper to the size that will suit you best, so as not 
to force you to have an unnecessary quantity of silver solution on 
hand. For cutting the paper you should have a bone knife, kept 
clean, for the purpose. Handle the paper as little as you can. It 
provokes one very much to see a dirty fellow “paw” the paper all 
over; and then, if there should be any stains in a finished print, he 
is sure to blame the paper. 

Secondly comes your silver bath.—Make it up to the strength of 
ninety grains to the ounce of water, adding one drop glacial acetic 
acid to every ‘ounce of the solution. At first thought some 


may think this a great waste of silver; but that is not the case, 
which may be proved by the following experiment :—Take 
ten ounces of a ninety-grain silver solution ; pour it into a tray; 
then take the gross weight. Having previously cut twenty-four 
sheets of albumenised paper 84 by 64, take twelve of them, and 
float them just one minute each on the silver solution; preserve all 
the droppings, and add them to the tray. Now take the weight 
again, noting how much it has lost; then test for its strength: in 
this way you will find how much nitrate of silver you have lost. 
Next proceed in the same way, only take a sixty-grain solution, 
and float, three minutes, which is the time generally allowed. I 
found, then, that it had cost me 10 per cent. more for nitrate 
of ‘silver in the sixty-grain solution, and the prints were not 
so good. The first showed the image upon the surface of the paper, 
while the other looked asif seen through a veil. It is not enough that 
youshould make the bath of the above strength, but that you should 
keep it up to it; testing it when you have ceased using it. Bear 
in mind, also, that albumen tends to neutralise the acid first added : 
but keep it always acid. By testing it with litmus paper you will 
soon discover, by the colour of the paper, when it has enough. 

Pour now your silver solution into a flat dish, to about the depth 
of 8ths ofan inch. There is a danger in working with too little in 
the tray, as it is apt to cause bronze lines across the print: a halt 
when laying the paper has something ofa similar effect. When 
you have the silver solution in the tray you will find a dusty sort of 
scum all over it, which no amount of filtering will remove. The 
only way of getting rid of it is to take a slip of paper and pull it 
over the surface, having its ends pressed close to the sides of the 
tray: letting down the paper without thus cleaning the surface of 
the bath would cause the paper to have a marbled appearance on 
its surface. 

All being now ready to lay the paper, take it in your hand by the 
end; let the other rest on the silver solution. Now lower it down 
as you would a plate on a flat (or horizontal) bath, having the light 
between you and the silver, so that you may see air bubbles. Let it 
lie only one minute ; then raise it up at the end first down, so as to 
give it all the sametime on the silver solution. Dry it in the dark room 
quickly by means of a stove, or as may suit you best. When dry, 
lay it in a drawer, so that it may absorb moisture again, and thus 
be brought to a uniform state. You will find it to lie better to the 
negative, and to give better tones in this damp state. It will be 
found a great advantage, if there is a lithographic press at hand, to 
give the sheets two or three pulls through : it will make the print 
much sharper, by giving the paper a finer surface. As to the keep- 
ing qualities of the paper just prepared, there is no fear of it for 
some time—I should say for about a week—if you keep it from the 
light and in a dry place. Ihave brought a canister with me to- 
night; there is paper in it prepared two months back. Ifsome 
one would take and print upon a piece of it, it would satisfy them 
as to what can be done in that way. I would not advise you to 
prepare it purposely; but ifit so happened that you could not get 
your prepared paper printed, it might suit your purpose well. 
It would be a great advantage to the photographer—and more 
so in the winter months—if he could keep the paper till the light 
would suit. I have never been successful in the keeping of paper 
that has been floated upon the silver for three minutes. 

Having followed these instructions, and thus got your sensitised 
paper, you must look to your negative. If itis thin you had better 
turn it into the shade, as it will not print so well in sunshine, which 
has too powerful an effect upon the intense parts of your negative, 
causing the face to look flat and grey; but if, on the other hand, 
the negative is strong or dense, the best effect will be got in sun- 
shine. In fact, to print with taste, you should have two kinds of 
paper prepared—one as rich in silver as possible, and another a 
slightly salted and silvered kind—using the strongly silvered kind 
for the thin negative, and vice versd. I had almost said it was a 
shame, but itis a pity, that those who albumenise paper do not 
mark how much chloride it contains: till they do so, or we pre- 
pare it ourselves (which by the way is no great trouble), we 
must be in a state of uncertainty as to what we are doing. 

There is some attention required to see that all the parts are 
printing equally. You will find in some negatives parts which 
come out too rapidly: others—as in the case of groups, some 
being in the forezround—get overdone, so as to make the impression 
on the paper destitute of light or shade. There should always 
exist a certain amount of difference between those in the fore- 
ground and those in the back, but not to the extent that at 
times is produced in the negative; of course, without that 
the picture will be flat and worthless. There is, as the Yankee 
would say who has been writing to one of the Journals 
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lately, a “little dodge which you may here practise.” Take 
a large magnifying glass and hold it up to the sun, letting the 
focus (not the burning point) full on the face or faces, as the case 
may be. You can make the light large or small as you find it 
answer your purpose. The lens I use is about 10 inches diameter; 
and I have found it of great service tome when there was any 
- thing white in the picture—such as a white dress, book, or letter 
—the details being visible when looking through the negative, but 
which would not print till all the rest of the picture was over-done. 
J don’t lay down the use of the lens in this way as anything new: 
one cannot mention a thing that some one has not known before. 
I fear some of you may think I speak long about trifles. Your print 
is now ready for taking out of the priuting-frame. In appearance 
it should be what you would say “just too dark.” Some paper 
gives way much in the after toning and fixing; others little or 
nothing : practice can be your only guide. If you can be ready 
for toning in an hour or two, lay the print down on water (face 
downward) for about five minutes. This water should be kept till 
you have floated a number of prints on it; then throw it into a 
large jar kept for waste silver solutions. In the jar you may have 
some pieces of copper, which will reduce the nitrate to the metallic 
state. When you have a stock of it you may wash it and dissolve 
it in nitric acid; it will be quite good for the paper silver bath. 
Upon no account snould the prints be dmmersed in the first washing 
water, as it would cause liability to stains, there being so much 
difficulty in removing the free nitrate out of the paper, and it 
throws down a quantity of the gold in the toning solution. After 
floating the proof on the first water, lift it up and plunge it into 
water kept constantly changing: a self-acting tray you will find 
agreatadvantage. Having turned them about three or four times 
in the hour or two they lie in the water, they are ready for toning. 

Arrange now all your trays, side by side: — first your toning 
tray set inside another, so that you may pour warm water about 
the toning tray at pleasure; secondly, a tray with clean water; 
thirdly, the tray with the fixing solution. Toning solution :— 
chloride of gold in solution (one grain to the drachm of water) one 
drachm; water about two ounces; then drop in a piece of litmus 
paper, which at first will be reddened ; then take a saturated solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda, and add till the litmus is brought back 
to its blue colour—any more has a tendency to soften the prints. 
Throw it then into your toning tray. This is by far the 
best toning bath, as it it combines simplicity with certainty. 
The fixing bath is as follows :—hypo. of soda 6 oz.; water 20 oz. 
Pour in as much as will cover the prints you have to tone—more 
is not required. Do not use the fixing bath twice, as there is no 
certainty of getting well-fixed prints after it has been once used. 
Thave often found them turn yellow: if not at the time after a day 
or two. It is so pleasant to see pure whites, one should not 
grumble to spend a few pence in securing them. 

In toning the print lift it out of the water, and pop it into the 
toning-tray: keep it in constant motion with your left hand. 
When itis rather darker than you would like it to remain, lift it 
out with the left hand; give it a rinse through the water with the 
tight hand, then through the fixing-bath, letting it lie for fifteen 
minutes, with occasional turning, so as to insure its being well 
fixed. If air bubbles get between the print and soda they will cause 
Spots from imperfect fixing. Some may wonder how I say, take 
the left hand for toning and the right for fixing. Were you to knock 
the hand into the gold solution that had been in the hyposulphite 
of soda it would deposit all your gold. I believe that through this 
very small matter the manufacturer is blamed when the bath will 
not tone more than two or three prints when it should have toned 
six at least. 

Tnow go on with the toning of the other prints, working with the 
solution first made, tillit becomes rather slow ; when by pouring hot 
water about it, it starts off again; and so on till the last of the gold 
is wrought up. The prints having bec» left in the hyposulphite of 
soda for fifteen minutes, put them into waterkept constantly changed 
(as before stated in a self-acting tray). Having allowed them to 
have two or three changes of cold water, then turn on the hot—say 
about blood heat: keep them constantly moving about for twenty 
Minutes or so. You may now turn off the hot and let in the cold 
water for an hour or two; then allow them to soak all night, when 
you may turn on the water for an hour or two again. Some 
Tecommend that the prints should be dried off between folds of 
blotting-paper : that I think unnecessary. Hang them then over 
aline to dry ; when dry they are ready for mounting. 

Though the mounting of the prints does not exactly come under 
this head, yet I may be allowed to say a few words on so important 
asubject. -After the prints are dry the first thing is to cover them 


over with patent starch paste: they are then dried, trimmed on the 
edges, and are ready for mounting on cardboard. Having a litho- 
graphic press all ready, take a wet sponge and cover all over the 
cardboard. Lay the print you are to mount on the cardboard in 
its right place, holding the two together till you lay them face 
downwards on the stone: now put down the tympan, and one pull 
through will make them adhere, so that no amount of labour can 
take them off. In this way I can mount and press about 100 
(84 by 64) prints in one hour. ‘There is another advantage in this 
mode—the boards do not turn up so much. 


spe 


MEAGHER’S IMPROVED PORTABLE CAMERA: 
[Read by Mr. Simpson at the Meeting of the South London Photographic Society, 
October 18, 1860.) 

Tuts camera was, so far as the general design is concerned, I be- 
lieve, invented originally by Mr. Kinnear; but the design in the 
one I am about to describe has undergone many modifications and 
improvements in ‘detail. The chief claim I possess to bring it 
before the attention of this mecting is the fact that some of the 
improvements were suggested by myself to the maker. Instating 
this I do not claim any originality in the idea of these improve- 
ments, but merely their application in the present instance. 

The points on which this camera claims the attention of photo- 
graphers are portability, lightness, and efficiency, each of which I 
think it possesses ina maximum degree. The outside measure- 
ment of acamera for ten by eight plates is twelve and a-half 
inches by ten and a-half inches, and three inches deep: its weight 
does not exceed seven pounds, and, being supplied with a handle, 
it is portable in the highest degree. Its form when packed up is 
here shown :— 


On opening the camera it is found to consist of a frame of Spanish 
mahogany or teak, three inches deep, having two grooves—the 
inner one to receive the focussing screen when packed, and the 
other to receive the dark slide or back. To the frontis attached an 
extending body of leather, made with gussets like an accordeon or 
concertina, but having the form of an elongated truncated pyra- 
mid, which packs within the frame just mentioned. The base-board 
of the camera is made to form the front of the box when packed 
up. Within the base-board is a light but firm sliding-frame, by the 
extension of which the bellows are drawn out to their full extent. 
This extension is effected by means of a fine slow screw, which 
is worked at the back, thus affording facilities for the finest adjust- 
ment of focus from the back of the camera. Attached to the front 
of the sliding frame, to which I have just referred, is another 
hinged frame, which on being raised is found to possess grooves 
into which the part carrying. the lens attached to the bellows is 
fitted, and being fixed by means of screws at any height possesses 
all the advantages of a sliding front. This small hinged frame is 
supported in position by oblique brass stays which are attached to 
the base-board, and, working on a centre, are Jaid flat when the 
camera is packed up. The frame constituting the body of the 
camera is attached to the base-board, either in a horizontal or ver- 
tical position, as the view to be taken may require, by means of 
two brass screws underneath. ‘he form of the camera when 
erected for use is seen thus :— 


I am now come to describe two or three important adjustments 
which the camera possesses, and which give it all the advantages 
of a double action swing back, both as regards lateral and vertical 
motion, without either the cumbersomeness or costliness usually 
pertaining to that adjunct. In the base-board, at the point at 
which the two brass screws attach it to the body of the camera, 
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are two curved slots, through either of which the screws attached 
to the body—which works on a brass pin in the centre—move for a 
given space, thus allowing the back, although fixed in the centre, to 
traverse the arc of a circle, and thus also gaining all the advantages 
of the swing back in thatdirection. The vertical movement is gained 
by aslight deflection of the lens, the frame which supports it work- 
ing on its hinges, and is fixed in any required position by a screw 
which passes through a slot in the brass stays. I am aware that 
the use of this movement requires great care and some knowledge 
and experience, as, by moving the lever at the short end, a very 
slight inclination will cause a considerable deviation of the axis of 
the lens from its normal or true position. In the ordinary swing 
back the method of adjustment to give definition to objects in an 
advanced plane of the lower part of the foreground in a landscape, 
or of the figure in portraiture, it is customary to incline the top of 
the slide a little backwards, so as to adjust the distance between 
the objects in the foreground and that part of the plate on which 
they are delineated. Here it will be necessary that the camera 
itself shall be turned on its axis, or, in other words, thatit be tilted, 
so as to give the back the requisite slope or inclination. In doing 
this, however, if the lens were rigidly fixed, it would no longer 
embrace the view to which it was originally pointed, probably little 
more than the tops of the trees and the sky being delineated. ‘To 
remedy this, the facility of changing the position of the lens be- 
comes of the utmost service; for, when the camera is thus tilted, 
a slight depression of the lens at once makes it include the desired 
view, and at the same time secures the direction of the axial pen- 
cils on the centre of the plane of delineation, whether it be the 
focussing screen or sensitive plate. Another point secured by this 
movement, which, to the artistic photographer, will be an impor- 
tant one, is the facility of slightly altering the direction of the 
axial pencils, and thus securing the best definition of an important 
part of the subject, irrespective of its occupying a central position, 
at the expense of some other part in which definition is of little 
importance. Thus, in a landscape, the foreground objects may 
often require, in order to produce the most artistic result, the best 
possible definition, which will be secured by directing the axis of 
the lens towards that part of the field, whilst the part which 
would suffer from this deviation of the axis of the lens would be 
the sky, in which definition is of little importance. I may men- 
tion here that Mr. Shadbolt, some time ago, devised a very ingenious 
method of effecting the very purpose secured in this camera by 
these simple movements. His plan was to attach the lens to a 
piece of wood constituting a section of a globe, which, being 
secured in the aperture, in front of the camera, possessed a ball 
and socket movement, allowing the lens to be turned in any direc- 
tion. The especial object of this invention was an easy application, 
to ordinary rigid cameras, of this movement, which is here obtained, 
however, by a much simpler method. As I before remarked, it 
will be necessary, in making use of this adjustment, to use caution, 
remembering that, in proportion to the length of the lever, formed 
by the body of the camera, a slight movement of the lens will 
cause a very considerable deviation in the direction of its axis 
towards the plate. 

It only remains to be added that single backs for wet plates, or 
double backs for dry plates, can be fitted to this camera without 
increasing its bulk; and further, to add that the material, mechanism, 
finish, and general workmanship, appear to be of first-class charac- 
ter throughout, thus securing the efficiency to which I first referred, 
as well as the portability and lightness which are so apparent as to 
need no further comment. 
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ON DRY COLLODION. 
By M. A. Gaupiy, 

Calculator at the Bureau des Longitudes. 
Ar the present moment the stereoscope has become the most im- 
portant branch of photography. Notwithstanding the small 
dimensions of the proofs, I am fully convinced that in the execu- 
tion of stereoscopic proofs, negatives as well as positives, the 
greatest quantity of chemical substances are consumed, and that 
they have given rise to a most important commerce. 

If we do not employ albumenised plates for obtaining negatives, 
we operate upon collodion. But what a number of difficulties 
present themselves; for we require a laboratory at hand in order 
to sensitise the plates and to develop the images, without even 
taking into consideration that the degree of dryness of the air has 
a considerable influence upon the results. 

It is therefore of the highest importance, for the prosperity of 
the stereoscope, to be able to operate upon dry collodion as we 


operate with albumen; and M. Vernier’s letters have appeared just 
at the right time for the discussion of the question. Unfortunately, 
he promises to tell us why our experiments have been unsuccess- 
ful; but.in this I only see a very ingenious mode of criticising 
what has been done or proposed, without ever siftingsthe question 
to the bottom, if we except his inquiring into the glutinous 
nature of the collodion, and his opinion that we ought to be able 
to modify it by certain additions, which he cannot indicate, having 
generally only very vague ideas on the whole question. 

I will therefore again reiterate the facts. In what does albumen 
differ from the collodion? It differs from it in an essential point: 
it is soluble in water, whilst the collodion does not dissolve in it. 
It is true we render the albumen insoluble during the manipula- 
tions ; but previously it was soluble, so that in iodising it the salt 
becomes thoroughly mixed with the albumen, and on passing to 
the silver bath the iodide of silver is produced through the entire 
substance of the film. At this moment the albumen is rendered 
insoluble. But the layer of albumen has already been transformed 
into an extremely delicate and spongy body, capable of absorbing 
in swelling all the aqueous compounds. It will suffice to look at 
the white of an egg which has become coagulated, either by heat 
or acids, to be convinced, from its opaline colour, that it isa very 
spongy body. 

The collodion, on the contrary, is a fatty body—that is to say, 
soluble in a mixture of ether and alcohol, which ts precipitated by 
water, and which has no affinity for it, but which unites with fatty 
bodies, and strongly adheres to them. This is the reason why, on 
collodion being poured on the plate, a division takes place when 
its solvent is evaporating : the collodion separates, and the iodide 
which has been added spreads above in the form of a film; and 
when this comes in contact with the silver bath, a continuous 
pellicle of iodide of silver is formed on the surface of the collodion, 
and not i its interior. 

This we easily see when we make use of too weak a silver bath, 
or when we try to use a fresh bath of 2 or 3 per cent. only. The 
iodide of silver gets detached, and on the plate there remains a 
layer of limpid collodion. 

Thus it is proved that coagulated albumen is permeated by 
watery liquids, whilst the collodion is impermeable to the same. 

T will, however, give another convincing proof of it. For a long 
time I have had the idea of making use of a thoroughly sensitive 
collodion—that is to say, a collodion which contains iodide of silver. 
I at first found it very difficult to produce iodide of silver in the 
collodion without the latter becoming coagulated; nevertheless, I 
at last succeeded in the experiment, so that, having poured my 
collodion on the plate, I had, to all appearance, a layer of sensitised 
collodion, for it possessed its bluish tint to perfection. Ithought 
Thad nothing more to do but to expose, and then to develop with 
a solution containing nitrate of silver, for the impressing of the 
iodide by the light to be made apparent; and it certainly did take 
place throughout its substance, but the argental developer never 
produced aught but the slightest effect, however long the action 
of the light had been. The collodion is therefore, even when quite 
fresh, impermeable to watery liquids: its iodide is usually quite 
superficial, whilst the albumen, whether fresh or old, is permeable 
to watery liquids, and the iodide of silver is quite as much in its 
substance as on its surface. 

Every preparation containing free nitrate of silver is subject to 
reactions, which will take place in time, even when protected from 
the light. We cannot preserve them for a long time without their 
getting weak. In order to preserve dry collodion as we preserve 
albumen, it must be subjected to washing, in the same-manner as 
the albumen; and if we would only be, in this respect, as careful 
with the collodion as with the albumen, we should obtain the same 
good results, with this difference, that the sensitive layer, being» 
wholly superficial and protected by nothing, is much more exposed 
to the influence of time. 

If the collodion be well washed, it will; in my opinion, be pre- 
served even better than albumen: for, at-the moment of exciting, 
the nitrate of silver is introduced into the innermost part of the 
albumen ; whilst, with regard to the collodion, itavets only the two 
sides of the film. I say the two sides, because itis quite evident 
that, during the immersion, the. nitrate of silver comes instan- 
taneously in contact with the surface of the glass itself. This can 
easily be observed whenever a badly - prepared glass. contains 
organic matter at some place or other ofits surface; for we always 
find there a production of silver reduced during the process of 
sensitising. 

According to this we must, therefore, not only remove the sur- 
plus nitrate of silyer on the surface, but also that which is towards 
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the side of the glass. In the albumen, the latter is by far less, be- 
cause during its passage it comes everywhere in contact with 
iodide, by which it is decomposed. 

In conclusion, I say, and repeat again, wash the collodion with 
the greatest care; immerse it in salt-water ; and, lastly, wash it 
again with the distilled water, and you may confidently operate 
upon it in the same manner as you do upon the albumen. 

a elie REIS + 
STHREOGRAPHS. 
Canterbury, Rochester, and the Watering Places on the South and 
South-east Coasts, by W. Russet SmpGcErie.p. 
(A. W. Bexnerr, Bishopsgate Street, London.) 


Tue stereoscope is an instrument that, like the horseleech, con- 
tinually cries, “Give! give!” and, according to the status of its 
proprietor, so must its food be. The geologist, mineralogist, 
botanist, conchologist, artist, &c., have each a class of slides which 
they most affect; nay, let a man’s hobby be in almost any direc- 
tion, it would be difficult to point ont one in which food for his own 
particular stereoscope could not be found. It is a commercial 
axiom that “ where there is a demand a supply is sure to follow ;” 
but it is equally true that a supply not unfrequently creates a 
demand, which would perhaps scarcely have existed but for the 
pre-existence of the means of satisfying it. 

It is of course easily enough seen that, in producing stereographs 
for those who have a pursuit, it is only necessary to depict subjects 
in which they take an interest, and the sale of them is already half 
accomplished ; but what is to be done in order to catch the fancy 
of those who have not any special hobby—the o: woado, the great 
mass of purchasers in expectation? Truly to do as Mr. Sedgefield 
has very recently been doing, in reproducing those haunts “ where 
men and women most do congregate ;” and the best of all possible 
times to bring them out is just the present time, when most of 
those who have been fortunate enough to get a short sea-side holi- 
day have returned home, bringing with them a vivid remembrance 
of the scenes they have so lately visited. “ Strike while the iron is 
hot” is an old proverb. Let the slides now before us come across 
the late sojourners in any of the localities depicted, while the 
scenes are fresh in the memory, and they are nearly sure to become 
possessors of them; and, having visited one place—Hastings for 
instance, and not Dover—a few of the latter must accompany the 
more familiar scenes just by way of contrast and for comparison. 

Ih preparing a series to meet the requirements above indicated, 
there is scarcely that amount of room for artistic selection that 
would be satisfactory to such an operator as Mr. Sedgefield. Itis 
not always the most health-restoring spots that abound in the pic- 
turesque; and the photographer must perforce take the places just 
as he finds them, or leave them alone altogether. There is no 
putting in a tree here, or leaving out a dead wall there, to improve 
the subjects; but they must be had in all their native beauty or 
ugliness, just as it may happen. It would, therefore, be unfair to 
qiticise the series before us by the ordinary standards of artistic 
merit. Butthis quality has not been overlooked by the operator, for 
where the subject has admitted any choice the most has been made 
of it; and in all an endeavour is apparent to introduce as much of 
ART as NATURE would permit. 

From Canrrrpury we have the CATHEDRAL from the east, and 
also a well-executed illustration of Dean Lyaut’s MonumENT; but 
that which exhibits the best effect is No. 622, being a view of THE 
CLOIsteRs oF Sr. AUGUSTINE’S CoLLEGE, in which the chiaroscura 
is highly pleasing, although the subject is extremely simple. The 
patches of sunlight falling through the mullioned embrasures of 
ne corridor upon the chequered floor, contrast admirably with the 
oftened shadows, which, though deep, are beautifully transparent. 
From Rocurster we have the CATHEDRAL, and from Ry the Surr- 
YArps. Hach is full of incident, both in the distance and foreground. 
A portion of the quay of Ramscate HaArgovr, with some vessels 
ongside, may be taken as a sample of that resort; and a singular 
lasm in the cliff, through which the pier is seen in the distance, 
erves as a record of a MARGATE scene. It is evident from this last 
hat Mr, Sedgefield employs a single lens camera; for three vessels 
ut at sea, visible in both pictures of the pair, have slightly shifted 
heir positions between the times of the two exposures—which isa 
ity, for they would greatly have added to the value of the effect 
ad this not been the case. : 
Hasrines is taken from the beach, on which a small brig and a 
ense crowd of fishing smacks are drawn up above high-water 
mark, The east cliff, with the pathway leading towards Fairlight 
Glen, are seen in the distance, and a gentleman is standing close 
to the water’s edge. 
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Of Dover we have the Harzour, the Hxrreurs, and BARRACKS, 
SHAKESPEARH’S CLIFF, with a portion of the railway along the sea 
shore; and on one of the cliffs near at hand a figure is very effec- 
tively posed, pointing out to sea. 

The best of this locality is, however, that entitled the BATHING 
Macuinzs, whether as regards execution, illustration, or composi- 
tion. A crescent of houses, of the orthodox sea-side style, with the 
pleasant verandahs, form the back-ground; one machine, with itsugly 
canvas hood, is in the water, and another just drawn up on the 
ridge of shingles (mem. canvas hood considerably patched), while 
the rest are high and dry, almost on the shore. Midway is a 
“ oroyne,” which as usual seems to have special attractions for the 
loiterers on the beach (we always notice three times as many 
people there as anywhere else) ; for here are ladies, gentlemen, and 
children, in various attitudes, intently observing the solitary 
machine or the towels spread out to dry. Close to the spectators 
is a group of little girly sitting on the beach with their wooden 
spades, while the transparent spray from the waves on the shore 
is beautifully given; and the wet portion of the shingle exposed to 
its influence contrasts well with the dry crispness of heaped-up 
water-worn pebbles under the blazing sunshine. 

We have only to remark, in conclusion, that the whole are exe- 
cuted with Mr. Russell Sedgefield’s usual skill. 


Petters tow Dhotographie Friend. 
IN(> WAUIL, 


DEAR FRANK, 

I HAVE now to tell you of what came under my notice 
at the photographic apparatus makers’ who have establishments 
out of the main thoroughfares of “ this wonderful metropolis; ” and 
the first that fell in my way was Routledge’s, whose workshops, I 
may tell you, are situated at 14, Johu’s Mews, Bedford Row, as he 
has moved from Devonshire Street, where in the first instance I 
bent my steps. Here I found he had in hand a general camera of 
large size, suited for the operating-room, with an arrangement for 
taking twelve “card portraits” on a single plate by means of one 
lens. This was effected by bringing twelve parts of the plate suc- 
cessively in front of the lens by a right-angled movement in two 
directions— 


[ceed 
downward and sidewise—which you will comprehend by this tit- 
at-to sort of diagram, the “first go” being at corner number 1. 
Four compartments are brought successively in front of the lens, 
and the frame is then pushed downwards in a groove. The row 
of four is then pushed before the lens in an opposite direction, and 
he plate frame then again pushed downwards. As Routledge 
ays himself out for “the trade,” there was not much variety in 
stock for inspection, but what there was was of the right sort. 
[ then went off to Ottewill’s, at Charlotte Terrace, Islington, one 
of our first camera-makers in more senses than one. Here a twin- 
ens camera was brought under my notice, with an arrangement 
for separating the lenses from 3 inches from centre to centre to a 
range of 44 inches; buf, to prevent light obtaining access to the 
plate, the separatable lens-carriers are attached to roller blinds, 
ike the iron ones used for shop shutters—so that as the lenses 
are separated by means of double racks and a pinion, the apertures 
hat would otherwise exist in the camera are covered over by the 
extension of the shutters simultaneously with the advance of “the 
lens-carriers.” This piece of apparatus 1s exquisitely made—in 
fact so neatly that it puzzles one like a conjuror’s trick to know 
where the shutters go to, and is worthy of Robert Houdin. It 
George the Third was troubled to guess how the apple got into 
the dumpling, I guess he never would have been clear in his mind (if 
he ever had any; for, if one is to believe Thackeray, he was “ out 
of that article”) as to where the shutters went to, it he had had 
the opportunity of seeing this ingenious contrivance. t 

Another form of twin-lens camera consisted of a pair of bellows 
bodies placed bebind each lens, so as to allow of a minimum or 
maximum range for lenses of long and short focus; such, for 
instance, as Dallmeyer has introduced in his new stereoscopic 
form. In this apparatus the fronts of the bellows are not 
fixed to the front of the camera; but they have a lateral motion 
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in grooves, so as to be able freely to follow the action of the 
separatable “Jlens-carriers.” The wedge-shaped back of this camera 
has a swing motion in one direction, which renders this form of 
instrument very suitable for working 
IWWW with a pair of Ross’s orthographic 
lenses, which, as I told you on a for- 
mer occasion, are admirably adapted 
for taking stereographic portraits. 
H The annexed diagram will give you 
\} an idea how the motion is effected. 
| This camera has a range from 23-inches to 7}-inches. 

You will recollect that in a previous letter I called your atten- 
tion to the small portraits produced by Skaife’s Pistolgraph. Mr. 
Ottewill showed me a miniature camera that packed into a box 5} 
by 34 and 3}-inches deep, with an instantaneous motion attached 
to the lens that some on theoretical notions will prefer to Mr. 
Skaife’s shutters ; but in either case, “the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” Instead of being made in metal, itis made in ma- 
hogany, and a very pretty little thing itis. By aid of the follow- 
ing drawing you will understand the general arrangement of this 


instrument. The shutter, you will see, is forced down over the 
aperture of the lens by means of a coiled spring, and is raised for 
the exposure by the leverage of an arm impinging on a pin projec- 
ing from the side of the shutter. As soon as the arm has been 
rotated past this pin, the spring forces the shutter down over the 
lens. As in Skaife’s shutters, the exposure may be instantaneous 
or prolonged at will. Mr. Ottewill had likewise a very rigid 


camera which, in principle, was like those I told you I saw at 
Melhuish’s, Rouch’s, and Shepherd’s, but the conical body in this 
case was made bellows fashion, instead of in plush (as in Rouch’s 
instrument), or waterproof (as in Shepherd's), and the frame-work 
and slides in wood, instead of in metal (as in Melhuish’s model)— 


the telescopic base-board adjustable by an endless vy 


screw, being the same in each instance. By turning 
to my second and fifth letters you will see that Ihave 
described the mechanism of this form of camera. The 
i rests for the glass in the plate-frame were in Ottewill’s 
| i instrument castings in silver, in what might be called 
| “ gallows pattern.” Thus: — 
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The camera examined was 123 by 10$, and 3 inches deep, when 
packed, and had a range of 19 inches for focussing. 

Curiously enough, on going to Hare’s, at 140, Pentonville-road, 
I saw a camera constructed on the very same principle; but the 
board that carried the lens was hinged so as to have bearing when 
the struts were clamped, to give a still greater amount of rigidity 
to the bellows front. The camera I inspected was 104 by 83, and 
34 inches deep, when shut up for travelling, with a focussing range 
of 15$inches. In both these instruments the range of focus obtained 
by means of the telescopic base-board was very considerable. 

Thus, you will see that this form of camera is claimed by Ramsden, 
Rouch, Kinnear, and others, and, curiously, I myself can put in a 
claim for inventing this principle of construction as early as the 
commencement of the Russian war, when I designed a camera 
specially for war purposes to be used in the Crimea, portability 
being an essential element. The camera and “traps” were, in 
my case, carried on an axle to which a pair of large folding 
wheels were attached. The drawings were examined at the 
Society of Arts’ rooms by Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, Mr. Fenton, 
and an officer of engineers, afterwards lost in his ship during 
the memorable storm off the Crimean coast. Instead of a tele- 
scopic base-board, I employed a coarse wormed endless screw, 
working in a tube, embedded in a piece of oak: the piece 
that carried the flange-plate of the lens worked to and fro on 
the screw, on the handle being turned. Being in one piece, this 
secured perfect rigidity in the base-board, which does not obtain in 
all forms of this model. Thus I am informed that an instrument 
on this principle was exhibited at the South London Scciety, the 
other night, which was very shaky in the base-board owing to that 
part being too lightly framed,* and from the lens-board being 
hinged to it on faulty principles. At that time I employed fine 
black cloth for the conical body, supported by five vulcanised india- 
rubber tubes ; but the bellows cone is a great improvement on my 
primitive plan. In other respects my camera was the counterpart 
of these novelties. 

I likewise examined, when at Mr. Hare’s, a very compact twin- 
lens camera, and a peculiar arrangement for a swing-back which 
takes very little space ; but you will find a description of both of 
these at page 188 in the present volume of THE BriTIsH JOURNAL 
oF PHotograruy. I, however, give you a sketch of the twin-lens 
camera. 


Imust not forget to draw your attention to Moginie’s tent, 
which takes the fancy of many; but, as this is fully described and 
figured at page 177 of Tue BritisH JOURNAL or PHoroGRapny, I 
need not re-describe it to you. It may be obtained from the 
inventor, at 14, Albert Street, Camden Road, if you should think 
it suitable to your purposes. 

I must now, my dear Frank, bring this letter to a close ; and in 
my next will give you the results of my last look round London 
before I betake myself to my country fire-side. 


So believe me, 
Yours, faithfully, 
SIMEON HEADSMAN. 


“Meetirgs of Societies, 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tne first monthly meeting of this Society was held on Thursday 
evening, the 18th ult., at St. Peter’s School Rooms, Walworth,—the 
Rev. F. F. Statham, President, in the chair. 

The Presipenr, in opening the proceedings, observed upon the un- 
pleasant summer they had experienced, which, in his opinion, must have 
have been most unfavourable for photographic pursuits. If he might 


; judge, however, by the large attendance that evening, the ardour of the 


Socicty’s members was not to be damped by any amount of wet; and he 
* Sec “ Meagher’s Improved Portable Camera,” page 315 of the present number. 
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trusted that the gentlemen present had come prepared to produce speci- 
mens of their labours. Some advantages might have been derived from 
the moist state of the atmosphere, as effects might have been obtained 
which dry weather would not have shown. One gentleman, for instance, 
had just been showing him a very wonderful change in the appearance 
of a plate, which could not be accounted for, but which might have been 
caused by the continued wet. It had been announced at the last monthly 
meeting that the members of the Society would continue to meet during 
the summer months out of doors, but those meetings had been much in- 
terfered with by the weather. ‘Three of those meetings, however, had 
been held, and he had witnessed the painstaking efforts of some of the 
members to obtain Views under the very adverse circumstances in which 
they were placed. He would call upon Mr. Wall to read the report. 

Mr. Watt, the Hon, Sec., then read the report, and the minutes of the 
last meeting. i 

The minutes and report having been adopted and confirmed, 

The Presipenr announced a donation to the Society, by Mr. John 
Bailey, of Darlington, of a photograph of Professor Taylor and a group of 
figures, and by M. Joubert, through Mr. Simpson, of two other specimens. 

ealso wished to say that the present meeting had been held in St. Peter’s 
School-rooms to avoid the unnecessary expense the Society had been put 
to at their last meeting for the hire of a room. 

Mr. Snreson wished to call the attention of the meeting to the speci- 
mens he produced of coloured photographs enamelled on glass, the 
invention of M. Joubert. They were printed in three colours, and fixed 
by burning. 

The Prustpent asked if the invention was patented ? 

Mr. Smrpson replied that it was. The process might be applied to all 
ceramic manufactures. It would lead to the ornamentation of many 
works of art which pass through the fire. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Bailey and M. Joubert, for their 
kindness in sending the photographs and specimens. 

Mr. Huaues then proceeded to read a paper On the Mechanical Adapta- 
tion of Portrait Lenses for View Purposes, and produced and explained 
the various arrangements therein described. [Mz. Hughes’s paper will 
appear in our next number.] 

The Presipent, at the conclusion of the paper, moved that a vote of 
thanks be tendered to Mr. Hughes for his very able paper, and the great 
trouble he had taken to render so difficult a subject clear to those pre- 
sent. It was very desirable that the mechanical arrangements of pho- 
tographic apparatus should be brought as near perfection as possible, as 
upon them depended, in a great measure, the delicacy of manipulation so 
necessary to the production of a good photograph. They were trying 
mechanical excellence in instruments of warfare, and he did not see why 
it should not also be applied to the peaceful arts. It was a decided ad- 
vantage both with respect to economy and conyenience, especially when 
at a distance from home, to have an arrangemeut whereby the same 
lenses and brasswork could be used for both purposes. He should have 
liked to have had a summing up from Mr. Hughes upon the respective 
merits of the different adaptations he had explained to them. Some of 
the contrivances were of the most complex character, whilst others— 
especially that suggested by Mr. Hughes himself—were evidently simple 
and cheap, and were apparently the best in all respects. However, he 
thought Mr. Hughes had thrown out that the more complex arrangements 
had excellencies peculiarly their own. 

Mr. Acxtanp said he had various objections to make with regard to 
the arrangements produced. In the first place Shepherd’s arrangement 
was no novelty, whereas that plan had been mentioned long before in the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth editions 
of Horne and Thornthwaite’s Guide to Photography. Whatever ad- 
vantage was obtained in convenience by using the same diaphragm was 
counterbalanced by the fact that no workman could mount a lens or turn 
the threads of the screws so that the axis of the lens when used one way 
should coincide with its axis when reversed. That was the case with 
nearly all of the arrangements produced. There was no fault in the 
workmanship—the fault was in the principle; and he was quite certain 
that accuracy could not be obtained by that method. Then he had 
another objection to make: when the lens was reversed there was the 
whole of the projection in front to reflect light into the camera, which 
produced a halo. This could not be avoided by blackening the projection. 
‘There was another objection to the arrangement: photographers as a body 
were amateurs, and if an apparatus were given them that they could do 
anything wrong with, they were sure to avail themselves of the chance. 

ow, in most of the arrangements there was nothing to prevent the 
lenses being screwed in with the wrong face of the lens to the object. 
He had had a camera returned from India as defective, and he found the 
only fault was that the purchaser had put the lens in the wrong way. 
Messrs. Horne and Thornthwaite burnished the front of the lenses’ fittings 
Mm such a way that it was impossible to make a mistake in that respect, 
and he had also made a contrivance by which the lenses could not be 
Screwed into the wrong place. ’ ¢ 

Mr. Huauzs said that such a mistake could not occur with the Ross's 
arrangement he held in his hand; for, although the front lens could be 
placed in the position of the back one, there was no thread left exposed 
for the hood to screw on, so that if the lenses were wrongly placed the 

' atrangement was self-detective. Ee 

Mr, Acgzanp said that certainly was an answer to his last objection. 


With reference to the use of the bayonet joint in Derogy’s lenses, he did 
not consider that it would make the axis of the lens when reversed so true 
as the screw joint. Every lens ought to be mounted in the cell whilst the 
other portion of the brasswork was in the lathe, so as to cut the thread 
of the screw and the cell at the same time. The slightest thing would 
throw the axis out. 

Mr. Expmans said he believed that the landscape and portrait lenses 
ought to be separate instruments. 

Mr. Acxuanp said he made them either way, but they were better 
separate. He sold the separate arrangements for the same price as the 
other form. 

Mr. Brancuarp asked whether the objection, that the rim of the 
reversed lens reflected light into the camera, applied equally to Millet’s 
arrangement, which appeared to him extremely simple and good. 

Mr. Acxuanp said the construction of Millet’s arrangement did away 
with all reflected light, and was one of the best on the table. 

Mr. Expuans thought it would be very satisfactory if photographic 
societies had a room for experiments where the makers could send their 
various arrangements to be tested by competent persons. 

Mr. Waut said that was a most excellent suggestion; but their funds 
would not permit of it, although he thought richer societies might follow 
it beneficially. They were, however, establishing an experimental com- 
mittee for the express purpose of testing both mechanical and chemical 
apparatus used in photography. 

Mr. Huauus said they were much obliged to Mr. Ackland for his criti- 
cal remarks. In reply to an observation of the President, that he should 
have summed up the respective merits of the different arrangements, he 
begged to state that he wished to tell them everything he knew upon 
the subject, but he did not wish to express any opinion either in favour 
of, or adverse to, any of the arrangements which had been lent to 
him for this occasion by the various makers. It would have been 
ungracious in him to have borrowed an apparatus merely for the 
purpose of condemning it; and, in fact, he should not like in any case 
to give a decided opinion upon the subject, for what one person 
approved another did not like. One individual required a multum in 
parvo — something that would go into a thimble; whilst another 
liked to be surrounded with different arrangements, as he was then. 
The fact was that each of these various adaptations had its use, and had 
been manufactured to satisfy some craving want on the part of the 
customer. One manufacturer improved his apparatus by making it 
more complex, whilst another improved his by making it more 
simple. How one man, therefore, was to judge and to decide for all 
the rest he did not know. All he could say was that great inge- 
nuity was displayed in them all. Before he sat down he wished to 
call Mr. Ackland’s attention to one point. In his (Mr. Hughes’s) 
arrangement, the front lens reversed was simply screwed in the 
place of the back one, and-the usual portrait diaphragms did duty for 
landscape purposes, but. had this peculiarity, that they were moveable, 
and could be adjusted forward or backward to suit the photographer’s 
emergencies, whereas all other single lenses had their diaphragms fixed 
in one plane. Could Mr. Ackland explain why they were always so 
fixed ? 

Mr. Acxuanp said they fixed them because it was better to select a 
safe position for them than to let their customers place them at a wrong 
distance. 

A Memper asked Mr. Ackland how they could tell when the axis of a 
lens was central ? 

Mr. Acxuanp said that was a trade secret--one of the important 
secrets only known to a few. 

The Prueswenr said he did not wish to press Mr. Hughes into ex- 
pressing an unfavourable opinion regarding any of the lenses before him, 
and he was sure the members present must be much obliged to him for 
his paper, and also to Mr. Ackland for his remarks upon the subject. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Hughes was then unanimously carried. 

Mr. Srupson then read _a “‘jotting’”’ On Meagher’s Improved Portable 
Camera. [See page 315.] 

The Present said that the chief advantage gained by the improve- 
ment, in addition to the general portability and lightness of the camera, 
appeared to be a movement whereby the field could be altered and more 
perfect definition obtained. Thus it would give more flexibility of appli- 
cation, if he might use such a term; than more rigid instruments would 
permit of. ‘ 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson for his communication was then 
carried unanimously. 

The Presipenr announced a further donation to the Society, by Mr. 
Davies, of two photographs. 

Mr. Watt said he was very much pleased to announce that the committee 
proposed for experimental purposes hadbeen formed, and that at their future 
meetings they might hope to receive communications of value relative 
to its labours in testing or carrying out such processes, modifications, or 
suggestions as might arise from the proceedings of other societies, or that 
might transpire in any of the photographic periodicals, Mr. Hannaford 
had kindly consented to serve as secretary to the committee, which 
would be formed of the following members:—Messrs. G. W. Simpson, 
Sebastian Davis, W. Ackland, — Blanchard, J. Martin, C. Jabez Uughes, 
T. Clarke, — Borchert, G. J. Tear, and J.C. Leake. He trusted that at 
their next meeting they would have a “‘jotting”’ from the committee. 
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The Presmenr called the attention of the members to a plate exhibited 
by Mr. Howard, which was a most remarkable instance of the reversed 
action of light. It was a transmitted positive obtained direct in the 
camera. 

Mr. Howanrp stated that the plate was prepared for the Fothergill pro- 
cess in the usual way, and after four minutes’ exposure he found that 
instead of a negative he had produced a positive. He could not account 
for it. 

Mr. Davies suggested that there might have been something peculiar 
in the chemicals. 

Mr. Howarp said the materials were the same as he had been in the 
habit of using. He had taken upwards of 400 or 500 plates, and had 
never met with such an accident before. 

Mr. Crarxe then read a paper On the Photogenic Action of Colour. 
[See page 313.] 

The Presweyr said Mr. Clarke was pursuing a very difficult course in 
endeavouring to produce coloured photographs. He was proceeding 
with different coloured lights, but in his (the President’s) opinion that 
was not the right line to pursue. What was wanted was a surface capa- 
ble of reflecting colour. In the wet process a coloured photograph was 
frequently observable on the film whilst wet, which disappeared on its 
becoming dry. In order to keep the colour, the same surface must be 
preserved, and this had not hitherto been accomplished. M. Daguerre 
had produced the colours in very great perfection, but that result had not 
been obtained since. The question was how to form a surface capable of 
absorbing and reflecting colour, and until this could be done it was in 
vain to hope for coloured photographs. 

Mr. Watz said the experiments were of some value with relation to 
the proper lighting of the image. The obtaining of colour seemed to 
hold out such faint promise of success, that he almost regretted to find 
clever men devoting themselves to such a path. He thought, however, 
that the study of the actinic action of colour might be profitably pur- 
sued. It was one which had been much neglected, and which might be 
profitably investigated. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Clarke for his paper was carried. 

It was then decided that the further discussion upon the subject should 
be postponed until the next meeting. 

Mr: Hazelhurst, Mr. P. Meagher, and Mr. G. Triptree, were elected 
members. 

Mr. Watu then announced that at the next meeting a paper would be 
read by Mr. Alfred Hervé, On the Positive Collodion Process, and Mr. 
Hannaford would read a very interesting “jotting” from the experimental 
committee. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the President for 
his services in the chair. 


Ty future the South London Photographic Society will meet at half-past 
seven precisely, the chair to be taken at eight—it being found that much 
time has hitherto been lost in the examination of specimens and appa- 
ratus, and in conversations thereupon, the regular business of the evening 
being thus considerably delayed. 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


‘lu monthly meeting of this Association was held on the 10th ult, at 
the Chorlton Town Hall—Mr. William Griffiths, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, in the chair. 

The Honorary Srcrurary read the/minutes of the last meeting, which 
were confirmed. 

Three new members were then elected. 

Mr. Barysy called the attention of the meeting to the fading of two 
prints, purchased by him, and which were contributed about one year 
ago, by Mr. Draffin, to the Society. These were said by him (Mr. Draffin) 
to be permanent, although they had been only washed four or five 
minutes. 

Mr. Suzanp said he had heard a gentleman describe the application of 
hot water for washing plates for the new process of Messrs. Petschler 
and Mann, when on a visit to a meeting of the Manchester Society. 
Not feeling satisfied with the use of a jug for that purpose, he had made 
a bath of copper, raised upon legs, so that, by the application of gas or a 
lamp, the water could be kept at the required temperature so long as it 
was needed. He begged to lay it before the meeting. He had tried a 
few plates by this process, but was sorry to say that they were not satis- 
factory; indeed, he might add, that he had not been perfectly successful 
with any of the dry procegses. He brought with him a negative, veiled in 
fog, and wished to lay it before the mecting, and ask through the chairman 
if any member could inform him of the cause of his failure. He was con- 
vinced that one cause was the source of all his failures, as, whatever 
process he tried, he could not get a clear negative, but all were covered 
with fog like the one he then produced. 

Mr Hoover and several members stated their views of the cause of the 
fog being present, which was thought to be impure chemicals or imper- 
fect manipulation. 

Mr. Smear then proceeded to state that, with a view to prove the 
non-sensitiveness of a collodion plate coated with chlorided albumen, 
according to Messrs. Petschler and Mann’s formula, he had undertaken 
a number of experiments, the results of which he would lay before the 
mecting. He had prepared a plate in strict accordance with their 


directions—that is to say, he had coated a plate with ordinary iodised 
collodion, sensitised it in a slightly acid bath, washed it thoroughly under 
a tap for five minutes, then, after slightly draining, had coated it with 
albumen and water, equal parts, containing chloride of sodium two grains 
to the ounce; he had then dried the plate by artificial heat, without 
exposing it to light. In this condition, the following day he exposed it 
fifteen minutes in a camera with a quarter-inch stop, six-inch focus 
landscape lens, and a medium light. After removal from the camera he 
poured over the plate the usual pyro. developer, mixed with nitrate of 
silver. Chloride of silver was produced, which was seen floating in white 
curdy particles in the developer, and after a time a faint impression was 
visible. He then washed the plate, but only fixed one-half of it in hypo. 
He had brought it with him for the inspection of the members. ['Ihe 
plate was then handed round. It was perceived that the portion which 
had been fixed appeared as a negative, whilst the unfixed part appeared 
as a transparent positive.] He had tried several others with like results. 
He thought that the alleged non-sensitiveness of these plates prior to 
the washing away of the chloride albumen was not proved. 

A discussion on the chemistry of this process followed. 

Mr. Arcuzr handed round several negatives which he had taken by 
Mr. Whipple’s albumen process. They had received a short exposure, 
viz., two minutes, with a six-inch landscape lens and three-eighths aper- 
ture; but he was occasionally subject to blistering of the film. With 
that exception, the process was simple and certain, and the manipula- 
tion easy. 

Mr. Rogerson showed a very large print, eighteen by twenty-two 
inches, representing a view in Wales, from a wax-paper negative, which 
was very much admired, the distance and half-tone being very well 
rendered. He also exhibited a stereoscopic camera, with four double 
slides, weighing altogether not more than two and a-half pounds, focus- 
sing-glass and all complete, exceedingly small and compact, which was 
considered to be well worthy the notice of all practising stereoscopic 
photography. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Sheard for his interesting experiments, and to 
Mr, Archer for his description of the albumen process, was passed. The 
meeting was then adjourned, after a vote of thanks to the chairman for 
presiding. 


Practical Instructions on Coloring Photographs, 


By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VIII. (Continued.) 


MATERIALS, &c. 

I wovuLp advise you to purchase these in the sets sold by our 
respectable dealers, I give Newman’s colours the preference 
myself, as the more reliable and pure. A box fitted complete with 
all the necessary materials may be procured for a small sum, and 
this I think the better plan. You will require the magilp; colours; 
sable, hog-hair, and badger brushes, both flat and round; palette, 
palette-knife, a glass slab and muller; a small lancet, oils, varnishes, 
a brush-washer, and dipper. You will also need a mahl-stick. 
A rack drawing-desk, or small table easel, is best for small pictures ; 
but for large an ordinary easel will be required. 

Palettes.—The best palette for our purpose is a white japanned 
one, because then the colours and tints appear on the palette as 
they do upon the white surface of the paper. If you use a wooden 
one, it should be soaked with as much raw linseed oil as it will 
absorb, before use. For smaller pictures the palette is best fastened 
temporarily to the desk; for larger it is balanced on the hand by 
placing the thumb through an aperture for the purpose. It should 
be thin, light, and balance well. . Keep the palette cleaned regu- 
larly after use, and never suffer the pigments to harden upon its 
surface. Two or three China tiles, a few inches square, will be of 
use for tints which it is desirable to keep clean and pure, as in 
working other colours on the palette some mixture may inadver- 
tently be effected of serious consequence to the beauty of your 
colouring. 

A Glass Muller and Slab.—A slab of ground glass, fitted into a 
wooden frame, and a muller, are wanted, to regrind the colours 
before applying them to your palette—a practice which I recom- 
mend you to adopt, as more delicacy and smoothness will naturally 
be looked for in pictures so small as photographs usually are than 
would be expected in larger ones on canvas. 

Mahl-stick or Hand-rest.—This is used to steady the hand or arm 
in putting in minute work—the surface being in a wet state, not 
permitting the hand to touch it. For the smaller photographs, it 
is best to use a piece of wood, a few inches longer than the breadth 
of the picture, raised at either end by small blocks, which enable 
you to lay it over such parts of the picture as are not dry, by 
merely touching the desk on either side of it. 

The Easel.—These are of various descriptions. The rack easel 
is the most convenient, and itis made large to stand alone, or small 
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for the table: instead of the latter, I use, and prefer, a rack draw- 
ing desk, to which I fasten my photographs with pins, and hang 
my palette on the same. 

The Dipper is a small tin cup, made to fix upon the palette. 
Luse two, one to contain oil, and one varnish. 

The Palette Knife should be thin, tapering to the end, and there 
be most flexible. It should also be heavier at the handle than 
blade. Its use is to temper and rub down the colours before use, 
and sometimes, as I have shown, it may be used with effect for 
impasting. : : 

Brushes. — All I have said on this subject for water colours 
might here be repeated. For photographic colouring in oil, such 
nicety of touch is required, and such care in manipulation, that 
the selection of really good brushes is one very important element 
of success. Brushes are of hog, sable, badger, fitch, and goat 
hair, <All of these are of service to the artist, and I am fond, 
myself, of having by me as great a variety of brushes as I can 
secure. I cannot here describe all the purposes best served by 
yarious brushes, although such information would, doubtless, be 
very serviceable, but must merely add, that you may begin with 
a few red and brown sables, of the usual sizes, and a few hog-hair 
tools for backgrounds. 

Sable Brushes should be chosen as already directed; and in paint- 
ing such small work I prefer, as is generally done, those made 
more particularly for water-colour miniatures. 

Hog-hair Tools are round and flat. They should be strongly made, 
andneatly finished. The ends should be of an equal length through- 
out, without having been cut to such; as in this case a coarse 
scratchy effect will be produced. You may test for this by the 
touch: if the ends feel flexible and soft, all is right. 

Badger Tools are generally recommended, but few use them; a 
clean, soft ordinary brush answering the purpose better. A few 
long-haired camel-hair pencils will be useful for the purpose. The 
badger tool is sometimes known by the significant name of “ soft- 
ener,” or “sweetener.” If this tool be too frequently or incau- 
tiously used, the beginner will speedily lose the likeness, and pro- 
duce an effect usually denounced under the term “ woolliness.” 

The Brush Washer contains turpentine for rinsing and cleaning 
the brushes during. or after work. 

The Lancet is such as miniature painters generally use, and will 
be of service in removing any little lumps of colour, dust, or flue 
that may chance to make their very unpleasant appearance during 
progress—cleanliness, delicacy, and finish being essential for small 
pictures. 

THE COLOURS. 
Extract of vermilion, 
Mars orange, 
Venetian red, 
Madder lake, 
Crimson lake, 
Madder purple, 

Do. brown, 
Indian red, 
Rose madder, 
Scarlet lake, 


Flake white, 

Naples yellow, 

Yellow ochre, 

Roman ochre, 
Transparent gold ochre, 
Roman ochre, 

Raw sienna, 

Brown sienna, 
Cadmium yellow, 
Chrome yellow, 


Lemon yellow, Ultramarine, 
Indian yellow, French ultramarine, 
Gamboge, Cobalt, 


Italian pink, 
Prussian blue, 
Indigo, 
Terra verte, 
Green oxide of chromium, 
Emerald green, 
Brown pink, 
Verona brown, Raw umber, 
Vermilion, Burnt umber. 
Remarks on these colours will be found in an earlier chapter, 
both in regard to their working, drying, and chemical qualities. 
Oils, Varnishes, Magilps, &e.—The word “vehicle,” already ex- 
plained, would comprise all I now proceed to offer a few practical 
Yemarks upon. Great research and investigation have been recently 
devoted to this subject. Sir Humphrey Davy has done much in 
teference to the materials used by the ancients, and Sir Charles 
Eastlake has written learnedly and well upon the subject. For 
me, therefore, it must suffice if I confine myself to such articles 
as are more commonly used in absolute practice. W. B. Sarsfield 


Ultramarine ash, 
Black lead, 
Ivory black, 
Lamp black, 
Vandyke brown, 
Cappa brown, 
Bitumen, 


Taylor's translation of M. Mérimée’s work on the Art of Painting 
im Oil, published by Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 1839, 
will be a most excellent work to procure. 
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Foreign Correspondence, 


Paris, October 26, 1860. 


Tu French Photographic Society’s opening meeting of this session, 
which was to have taken place onthe 19th of October, and upon which 
Thad counted for a host of novelties to be communicated to you, has 
been postponed because of the absence of the majority of the mem- 
bers. It certainly cannot be the beauty of the end of the season 
which keeps the photographers away from Paris, for October is as 
ill-humoured as any one of its elder brothers, the months of Spring 
or of Autumn, and it is much to be feared that the whole family 
from January to December will have the same character. Doubtless 
the absent artists may be found in storied cities, amidst agrestic 
scenes, or on the mountain slope, lingering to the last to catch the 
sunbeam which has so long refused to smile upon them. And yet 
I know some — and more than one — of these laborious travellers 
who are returning Jaden with a plentiful harvest. How they have 
managed I know not, but the results are there to prove my 
assertion. Thus, M. Braun (of Dornach) has just published a 
collection of stereoscopic views of the banks of the Rhine. This 
artist operates with collodion, and nearly always in full sunlight, 
which gives a very vigorous effect to his productions, and per- 
mits him to animate them with groups of persons, so that they 
become real little pictures; but this time he has been forced to 
content himself with that diffuse light which falls with uniformity 
upon the edifice or the landscape. His views certainly lose 
much by this, but they are not the less interesting. M.M. 
Bisson, Brothers, who had for this season the most marvellous pro- 
jects—among others, that of setting up their operating-room on 
Mont Blanc—have been obliged to limit themselves to completing 
as far as possible their collection of glaciers, and to reproducing the 
most curious sites in the new French departments formed of Savoy. 
At the time that they intended to go and pitch their tent on the top 
of the giant of the Alps, several English tourists perished with their 
guides in a tempest, and that upon the very road that they would 
have been obliged to take. The event was not encouraging to 
amateurs of super-alpine portraits, so M.M. Bisson have had to 
postpone the execution of their photographic feat to a more 
auspicious year. Another of our great masters, M. Baldus, has 
also executed a series of views taken in Savoy, thinking that the 
recent annexation of that beautiful country, and the journey of 
the Emperor and Empress, would, in the eyes of the public, give 
an additional interest to those eminently picturesque sites. And 
lastly, M. Soulier, the associate of M.M. Ferrier (father and 
son), has returned within the last few days from his sojourn 
of several months in England and Scotland. He had obtained 
authority to penetrate into the different palaces of the Queen, 
and to take interior and exterior views of them. His mission 
would have been greatly facilitated by the kind orders which 
had preceded him in all royal dwellings, if the weather had 
not made a point of persecuting him. Imagine what must 
have been the disappointment of the poor photographer, and 
the obstacles he had to struggle against, when installed with arms 
and baggage in a gallery at the far end of a chapel, or ina spacious 
chamber, into which there penetrated but a feeble ray of light 
through murky air or falling shower! He had prepared his glasses 
before leaving Paris, not thinking he should be absent more than 
a month, and the same glasses served him till his return—a fact 
which constitutes the greatest eulogy of Taupenot’s process that 
can be offered. In spite of all difficulties, M. Soulier has brought 
back a large number of stereoscopic clichés, which have perfectly 
succeeded. In addition to fifty views, offermg the monography of 
Buckingham Palace —the royal residences at Windsor, Osborne, 
and Balmoral—a numerous series of views of London, of the 
Isle of Wight, of Windsor Park and its environs—he has given 
us a few subjects from old poetic Scotland. These, as well as 
all the others, are executed on glass. Among the latter are the 
ruins of Melrose Abbey, a panorama of Edinburgh, a corner of 
Loch Lomond, and, lastly, a ravishing view of Loch Katrine. 
Examined in the stereoscope, this little picture makes a vivid im- 
pression upon the mind of the spectator. 


One burnished sheet of living gold 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled ; 
In all her length far-winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light ; 

And mountains that like giants stand 
To sentinel enchanted land. 


Nought is wanting but the mild face of Ellen Douglas, listening to 
the melancholy songs of Old Allen, or rowing to the shore to offer 
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the aid of her boat and the hospitality of her isle to the wanderer 
Fitz-James. But I find that I have let mere mention run into de- 
scription. It is the fault of M. Soulier and his beautiful picture. 

To conclude, I have just seen the specimen of a new publication 
which seems to me well imagined, and not less well executed. It 
is the Galerie Contemporaine, by Disderi, published with a text by 
Alphonse Karr, whom you must know as one of our wittiest 
writers, and one of those most savoured by the public. The work 
appears in numbers, each of which is composed of a photographic 
portrait, carefully printed upon China paper, and several pages of 
letterpress. All our celebrities will figure in this book. The price 
is moderate, and does not exceed that of ordinary illustrated pub- 
lications. 

As our photographers return, I shall have other new works ‘to 
speak of, and, no doubt, some of the tourists will bring back new 


processes with them. Let us then wait and hope. 
ERNEST LACAN. 


New Pooks, 


Notes on the Solar System. 
By G. J. Symons. 
(London: Sranrorp, Charing Crogs.) 

Mr. Symons, as a meteorologist, undertook to make photometric observa 
tions during the late solar eclipse, and has published the result arrived 
at, illustrating the same by means of a photographic proof, showing the 
gradual diminution and increase of actinic action during the passage 
of our satellite across the sun’s disc. The following extract will explain 
the modus operandi :— 


PHOTOMETRIC REGISTER. 

The following description of the mode of obtaining the photometric register (of which 
the accompanying photograph is a reduced copy) has been made rather more detailed 
than it would have been but for the possibility that some of the arrangements may 
afford useful hints for future occasions. The paper, after haying been sensitised, was 
fastened on a table by drawing pins ; over it was placed a double thickness of the’stout- 
est brown paper, somewhat broader than, and double the length of, the sensitised paper: 
this opaque covering had an aperture in the middle (about five inches by half an inch); 
other coverings were then put over, and the whole left in a dark room till required. 
When taken into the sunshine everything was removed but the perforated cover, the 
aperture of which being brought over a portion of the sensitive paper, that part was of 
course exposed to the sun, and therefore it was darkened. At the expiration of five 
minutes (read off from a seconds watch in front of the observer) the covering was shifted 
by the breadth of the aperture, the first portion being thus covered and prevented from 
increasing its depth of tint, and a fresh part exposed by a moyement equally easy, in- 
stantaneous, and effectual. At the conclusion of the observations the photograph was 
taken again into a dark room, removed from the table, and fixed in the usual manner. 

Though the uniformity of the decrement of colouring was slightly disturbed by the 
occasional clouding of the sun, the gradual diminution and increase of actinic energy 
is probably as well shown as it is likely to be during a merely partial eclipse, 

In addition to the photograph are tables and diagrams of curves, 
showing the variations of the thermometer, barometer, hygrometer, &c., 


as noted by other observers, whose names are quoted by the author, 
pieced i ae 


Correspondence, 


ka We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 


DRY COLLODION. 
To the Evrror. 


Smr,—As one of the Liverpool Photographic Club, I have felt some 
disappointment that no mention has been made in your pages (beyond 
the report of their proceedings) of the method so successfully revived by 
several of the members, viz., that of the Abbé Depratz, by introducing a 
small quantity of rosin into the collodion, and simply washing the plates 
very copiously, with the addition of invariably re-dipping into the bath 
just before developing, so as to restore the free nitrate temporarily re- 
moved, to ensure their keeping properties. Vide the last edition of Mr, 
Hardwich’s work, page 875, and the aforesaid report, in No. 127 of your 
Journal. 

I conclude you have not tried the plan, or we should have had a long 
eulogium from your able and impartial pen. : 

That you may be able to form some opinion upon it, I send you a proof 
taken from a negative so prepared. When I started, the atmosphere was 
very bright; but, of course, when I reached my destination it was clouded 
over. As the return train was to start shortly, and I wished to oblige an 
officer of the company, I had no choice but to expose the plate during so 
heavy a rain that was by this time falling that a friendly umbrella held 
over me hardly saved my bellows camera from being spoiled. The time 
was exactly three minutes, fourteeninch focus, two and a quarter 
diameter of lens, and half-inch diaphragm. You may see the opening 
was large by the lines at the outer edges; but by what other method of 
dried plates will you obtain the definition of the foliage, as marked by 


the fir and the tree beside it, with the almost entire absence of actinic 
light? I think you will admit that the Manchester system of salting, 
with the further trouble of washing just before using (not always practi- 
cable), hardly comes up to this. This plate had been prepared a week 
before, and was snatched up at a minute’s notice. Nor was my second 
shot inferior; for as my slide is double-barrelled, I could not resist banging 
away right and left—so bagging my other bird malgr2 the pelting of the 
rain. 

While on the subject I may mention, in answer to your querist, in the 
last number, who signs himself “ Inquirer,” that 1 was informed by the 
lady he speaks of that she always uses Fothergill’s process pur et simple. 
Her only peculiarity of invariable success consists in most plentiful 
washing, which, she avers, is no ‘‘mere matter of opinion ;”’ and that she 
never opens her camera unless the sun shines, and then the time is rarely 
less than six minutes—whereas, with rosin in the collodion, the same 
light would operate effectually in one minute. Lece signum! 

Should your readers be tempted with this statement, and, upon trying, 
find their film have a tendency to split up and peel off upon drying, however 
tough and firm it may have been at the first washing, let them, after 
clearing with cyanide, and gently but efficiently washing the plate and 
slightly draining, then flood over the plate a mixture of one part of 
albumen to two of water, and then set up to drain and dry: their grati- 
fying specimen of labour saved, and process simplified, will adhere to the 
plate, I'll answer for it—I am, yours, &c., 

October 19, 1860. C. COREY, 

[We reserve our remarks upon the preceding till our next.—Ep. | 

Pests 


“THE OPTICAL GHOST.” 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—Will you allow me to occupy a few lines in reply to Mr. Francis's 
letter on ‘‘ The Optical Ghost?” 

The fact of several persons having seen the mock sun, or whatever it 
may be, without the intervention of any lens, I think puts the ghost out 
of court; but, even were this not so, surely the figure would have been 
a misty crescent, and not a perfect disc, if it had been caused by any 
reflection in the lens. With respect to its only appearing when the 
darkness was greatest, such is not the fact, as it exists in No. 5, where 
the sun is more uncovered than in No. 1, and in this picture it is some- 
what darker than the white cloud beside it; and it seems to me that any 
reflection from the lens or mounting must fall on the plate as an excess 
of light, and not less luminous than its surroundings. These and many 
other things about the image and its position induce me to believe it 
really was in the sky, and in some way connected with the eclipse. I 
may mention that a somewhat similar appearance was noticed and photo- 
graphed, by Mr. T. R. Williams, during a former eclipse, on which occa- 
sion he was induced to photograph by first seeing the image. Several of 
his friends who were with him also observed it.—I am, yours, &c., 

Middlesex Hospital, Oct. 25, 1860. CHARLES HEISCH, 


cere 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON WOOD. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—Can you, or any of your numerous readers, inform me if there 
have been any patents granted for the production of photographs on wood 
taken directly in the camera, and which will admit of the insertion of thie 
engraver’s tools without the chipping off of the surface of the prepared 
block, thereby rendering the photograph useless as a guide to the 
engraver ? 

Iam aware that patents have been granted relating to the “ printing 
of photographs on wood” for engraving purposes, and which produce a 
reversed impression of the subject when engraved and printed from the 
wood block. 

My reason for thus troubling you is, that having perfected a process 
for producing photographs on wood directly in the camera, I wish to 
ascertain if anyone has produced similar results before me, as I should 
be very sorry were I to make my discovery known, and some one to 
immediately claim the priority of the invention, which, you are aware, 
has onen been the case lately respecting processes in the photographic 
journals. 

Some five or six years ago I tried many experiments to obtain photo- 
graphs directly on wood, so as to be reversed ag in the manner of all 
drawings on wood, and in each experiment succeeded, so far as regards 
the perfectness of the photographic image; but, upon my attempt to 
engrave the subjects, I was annoyed at finding, upon each insertion of 
the graver, a piece of the photograph chip off, consequently preventing 
my proceeding any further. 

The chipping was caused by the prepared surface being too thick; and, 
at the time, if I made the surface thinner, the nitrate of silver would 
enter the pores of the wood, and stain it, which was another great draw- 
back, as the engraver would then, in a great measure, be unable to see 
the nature of the engraving as to the fineness or coarseness of his work. 

However, I can now obtain them to my satisfaction, as the photograph 
is as perfect in detail, &c., as a positive on glass—the surface does not 
chip off, the wood is not stained, neither is its nature altered in the 
slightest ; and the engraver will find no more difficulty in engraving than 


on an ordinary drawing on wood,—I am, yours, &c., 2 
Birmingham, Oct. 24, 1860. JUSTITIA. 
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FADING NEGATIVES. 
To the Epiror. 


Sir,—I am much annoyed at the fate of most of my old negatives, and 
shall be exceedingly obliged if you or any of your readers can suggest 
aremedy. After a time, more or less, they begin to show spots and 
stains, commencing generally from the edges of the glass, and gradually 
extending over the whole picture, completely spoiling it. The stains, 
however, sometimes appear in _patches unconnected with the edges. 
Whatever care I take the result is the same; and negatives taken only 
afew months ago are beginning to suffer in the same manuer. My own 
impression is that it is due to damp, as the other surface of the glass is 
always moist from that cause, even speedily after being dried at the fire, 
from, I suppose, its hygrometric nature. Luse the best plates, ob- 
tained at Thomas’s, and his chemicals. Perhaps you will also kindly 
auswer the following queries, which may have a bearing on the above 


int -— 
ra Which is the best mode of fixing with hypo.?—placing the plate on 
a levelling stand, or immersing it in a solution of hypo. ? 

9. Is it best tv remove a small portion of the collodion film all round 
the edges, after fixing, so that the varnish may extend beyond the film? 

3. What varnish is the best for negatives? I use the amber and 
chloroform, being so very convenient of application. 

4, How can the hygrometric tendencies of the glass be obviated ? 

5. What boxes are the best for storing away negatives? I find the 
above results happen equally in metal, deal, and mahogany. 

Tam sorry to be so troublesome, but I fancy there must be some other 
means of obviating this destructive tendency, and I am sure you will help 
me—I am, yours, &c., MEDICUS. 

Bristol, October 26, 1860. 


[It is possible that your negatives may have been imperfectly cleared 
of the hyposulphite of soda, or that they may have been varnished before 
the film was thoroughly dried: in either case the fault would cause the 
defect. Glass made with a superabundance of alkali would be hygro- 
metric—a condition which would bring about the same result. For this 
there is no remedy but that of using a different sample of glass. Nega- 
tives should on no account be kept in a damp situation. Whatever be 
the primary cause, decomposition of the pyroxyline by moisture in 
contact with it is the immediate cause of your annoyance. In reply to 
your queries :—1. Immaterial, but immersion is more likely to disturb 
the film.—2. We think it is. Without doubt it adds neatness, and is 
somewhat of a precaution against damage to the edge of the film.—3. 
Soéhnée’s, sold by Gaudin and others. Amber and chloroform, when 
good, is very good ; but the quality is yery uncertain. The only objection 
to Soéhnée’s is that it requires heat in application.—4. Impossible to 
remedy it, if existing —5. We prefer those made of tin: next to them 
mahogany.—Ep.] 

i, 


RECOVERY OF SILVER FROM OLD BATHS. 
To the Evrtor. 


Sir,—Would you have the kindness to inform me, in your valuable 
Journal, how I could get pure nitrate of silver from my old baths? I 
have several pints, but they are too acid, or something of the sort, so 
that I cannot work with them. If I have to evaporate, would you 


inform me how?—I am, yours, &c., 
A YOUNG PHOTOGRAPHER. 


[Add to each pint of bath half an ounce of common table salt dissolved 
in an ounce of water; and when the white and clotted chloride has 
settled, collect it on a cloth, and let it drain and dry in a warm place. 
The operative chemist will give you pure nitrate of silver in exchange 
for it; or it may, if you prefer it, be run down into a button of silver, by 
mixing it with four times its weight of carbonate of potash and carbonate 
of soda, equal parts, and projecting the mixture, a little at a time, into a 
Cornish crucible heated strongly at a blacksmith’s forge. All the mate- 
tials must be quite dry.—Ep. | 


ee 


RECLAMATION: 
To the Eprror. 

Sir, —In Tum Bririsu Journar or Puoroararny I see your correspon- 
dent, ‘Simeon Headsman,”’ describes a tourist’s camera brought out by 
Messrs. Burfield and Rouch, of the Strand, London: at the same time 
he mentions one of similar construction he saw at Messrs. Shepherd and 
Co’s., Farringdon Street. I do not think the camera worth being styled 
an invention; but any merit due to the designer of it I certainly lay claim 
to. Idid not (as he says) furnish Mr. Eidmans with the design, but 
with an old camera which has been in use the last seven years. There 
is one peculiarity in the camera he does not mention: the lens is 15 
inches diameter, taking pictures 84 by 104 inches, the definition of 
which is not surpassed by any lens in the market, be it orthoscopic, 
orthographic, or any other with a new name. ‘This camera was exhi- 
bited at a meeting of the London Photographic Society four or five years 
ago (the year Mr. Fenton was in Yorkshire), along with views in North 
Wales, taken with it ; but, when I mentioned the smallness of the lens, 
the thing was ridiculed, and myself looked upon as one trying to dupe 
the Society. 


Ishould not have written to you on this subject at all but that in your 


‘number for this day I see that Messrs. Horne and Thornthwaite have 


copied my design for a tripod, which was sold to the public along with 
the tourists’ camera. Mr. Bland, of Fleet Street, was shown one of these 
tripods, and I believe purchased one at the time. If further proof be 
necessary I will at any time refer you to the optician who made the 
tripod for me, and also to parties who purchased them. In conclusion, 
Ithink it would be but honest if dealers manufacturing articles already 
in the market would give a little of the honour, ifnone of the profit, to 
the designer.—I am, yours, &c., J. W. RAMSDEN. 
Leeds, Oct. 15th, 1860. 


[Our correspondent does not seem to perceive that there is no difficulty 
in taking a large picture with a small lens; but the difficulty consists in 
taking a large angle of picture with a small lens —Ep.] 
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AUTOMATIC WASHING-TROUGH. 
To the Eprror. 


Sin,—Since the first introduction of Taupenot’s process I have been 
in the habit of using a washing-trough, modified in form, but on the same 
principle as that described and figured by “H.,” at page 299 of your 
current volume. I have found it all that could be desired for washing 
plates under personal superintendence ; but, with an eduction siphon of 
a capacity much larger than the feed-pipe, it cannot be trusted to as self- 
acting, and it is not therefore to be depended on for the washing of 
prints to be left to themselves for a prolonged period. A siphon of four 
times the capacity of the feed-pipe, as spoken of by “H.,” cannot fill 
except with help or hy accident, and cannot therefore empty the trough 
automatically. Such a siphon, if of the common form and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, can only be depended on as an overflow pipe, 
the trough remaining full to some part of the level of the siphon’s bend. 
“H.,”" or some other correspondent, can, perhaps, suggest a means of 
overcoming this difficulty. If overcome, I cannot imagine a less trouble- 
some or more effectual system of thorough washing. 

What occurs to me as a simple plan is the constriction of the siphon 
tube at some point on the exit side of the bend, the object being to 
secure, if possible, the filling of the tube in the first place, with the 
least amount of friction afterwards, when the action of the siphon has 
commenced.—lI am, yours, &c., WM. CHURCH, Jun. 


[Possibly the addition of a valve to the bottom of the long leg of the 
siphon, formed by a disc of metal, covered with india-rubber, and arranged 
somewhat after the fashion of a beam balance, might do. It should be 
weighted on the opposite end of the lever, so as to press the disc up 
against the bottom of the tube, and the weight should be sufficient to 
retain a column of water within one inch or two as long as the tube— 
Ep.] 


ye 
ALBUMENISING, 
To the Error. 


Sm,—I have no teacher but that which your valuable Journal affords. 
Ihave commenced taking negatives, and I do not succeed at all well. 
Enclosed is a specimen of one of my attempts, and I should feel much 
obliged if you would point out its defects in your next number, in order 
that I may endeavour to improve. The negative of the print sent was 
taken by asingle lens, and treated with bichloride of mercury, and after- 
wards with a solution of iodide of potassium poured over it. 

T have at command any quantity of fresh eggs, and feel very much 
inclined to albumenise my own paper. Will you have the kindness to 
give me a good formula, and say also whether the paper is salted just 
before floating upon the albumen? Is the formula given in answer to 
“No Chemist,” in your last number, for dry plates? or for albumen for 
paper? By answering the above questions in your next Journal, you 
will greatly oblige —I am, yours, &c., OLD MUFE. 

[We can by uo means acquiesce in the correctness of the signature 
adopted. The specimen received, though not anything like perfect, is far 
better than many that we see which are regarded by the producers 
as successful efforts. i 

Your negative is wnder-exposed; the lights and shadows present too 
marked a contrast—half-tone being deficient. With a proper collodion 
there is not the slightest need to use the bichloride of mercury to inten- 
sify, but a sufficient density can be ob ained at once by the first develop- 
ment. The collodion you have employed is most likely too thin; add 
more pyroxyline to it, or get another sample to wash with. — 

Tn albumenising paper you do not salt it first—the object being to keep 
the image on the surface of the paper as much as possible. You should 
add from fifteen to twenty grains of chloride ofammonium to each ounce 
of albumen; or, what is better, dissolve the salt in a small quantity of 
water, and add it before beating it into a froth, which may be done by 
several convenient methods—for instance, by shaking ig up ina large 
wide-mouthed bottle; by beating with a bunch of quills ; Or, easier than 
either, by the apparatus of Mr, Noton, figured in a former number. The 
frothed albumen will all have retuned to the liquid state in about forty- 
eight hours, when, after filtration, it is fit for use.—The formula men- 
tioned was for dry plates —Ep.] 
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METALLIC SPOTS ON ALBUMENISED PAPER. 
To the Eprror. 


Sm,—So much complaint continues to be made by the consumers of 
albumenised paper, on account of the innumerable metallic spots upon 
the surface, that any means by which this great annoyance can be pre- 
vented, or at least mitigated, should be used. 

With regard to the cause of these spots, many attribute them to being in 
the pulp of the paper in its manufacture. This may be toa certain ex- 
tent probable, but, from experience, I have proved the great cause is in 
the rolling of the albumenised suvface,—the public generally looking so 
much after a beautiful surface, to obtain which, in the rolling, great 
pressure must be used: thus the particles of metal which, by friction, 
are broken off the cylinders are firmly embedded in the paper. If the 
manufacturers of albumenised paper were to carefully dry and press it 
well, and in that state supply the public, this great vexation, I am cer- 
tain, would be overcome ; and, when the fine and glossy surface ig re- 
quired, that can be obtained by afterwards haying the pictures rolled 
when mounted and finished. This plan would be appreciated by the 
photographic houses, who are too frequently blamed for faults in paper 
over which they have no knowledge or control.—I am, yours, &c., 

October, 1860. J. 5S. EIDMANS. 

[It will be noticed that the assertion made in the above letter, relative 
to the source of the metallic spots, agrees with the views expressed by 
Mr. C. Jabez Hughes, in his paper on the subject—Ep.] 

ae 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART. 
To the Evrror. 

Str,—If you have not yet scen the annexed advertisement, it must 
surely be owing to the innate modesty and forbearance of the principals 
at South Kensington, whose well-known consideration for trade interest 
(wide a big blue book) naturally prevents them from attempting to 
damage legitimate speculation —I am, yours, &c., QUASHED. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
GRAND NEWS! GLORIOUS NEWS!! 
Works of Art at less than a tithe of thetr value t}! 


Messrs. Carbon, Greentomb, and Co., having been assisted with almost unlimited means 
by that well-known capitalist, Mr. John Bull, have, with an entire disregard to expense, 
fitted up an establishment for pursuing the art of photography at the classical locality 
well known as the Brompron Boiturs, where they haye determined to supply the public 
with photographs of Works or Arr at prices that will defy competition. 

Indeed, far from taking into consideration such a low view of the subject as that of 
profit, the charges have been fixed at a rate so moderate that the articles may with truth 


be said to be , 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 
N.B.--A branch at Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


pi sat 
INTRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHY AS A BUSINESS. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—I have waited for the appearance of three numbers of Tux 
Britisa Journan or Puorograpny, to see if some patriotic individual 
more able than myself would take up the cudgels against your Ameri- 
can correspondent, Mr. Seely, But, as no one else seems inclined to show 
fight, I cannot let another opportunity pass without attempting the 
defence of British photographers. : 

The paragraph in Mr. Seely’s letter that I more particularly wish to 
notice is the one beginning with the startling picce of news that ‘“ photo- 
graphy was first made a business in New York, and they were New Yorkers 
that inaugurated the business in London.” I really owe Mr. Seely my 
best thanks for enlightening me on this subject; for I suppose I must 
have, during the last twenty years, been labouring under a series of 
false impressions of a most absurd nature. I had always thought that 
Messrs. Claudet and Beard were the intvoducers of the daguerreotype 
into England, but it seemsit isnot so. Thad also fancied, most stupidly, 
that the daguerreotype was first made a business in Paris, but I suppose 
Iwas wrong. How muchI have been in error too about photography 
proper! I had always fancied that Messrs. Henneman and Malone, Cun- 
dall, Hennah, Laroche, and Fenton were the first ‘ inaugurators” of pho- 
tography in London; but in that I am also mistaken—or are these gen- 
tlemen just named all New Yorkers in disguise ? 

But a truce to joking, for the next paragraph contains a serious 
insinuation :— 

“We have no Daguerre, Talbot, Archer, or Hardwich here, but we 
have men who can put their ideas into action.” (!) 

Now, if I understand the English language rightly, this means that 
these great men are nothing but idle visionaries, putting forth ideas that 
other men, New Yorkers no doubt, put into practice. We all of us know 
what Talbot and poor Archer have done for photography, and we have 
daily proofs of what Mr. Hardwich is now doing for it—nowhere better, 
perhaps, than in the articles from his pen that appear in Tur Bris 
Journan or Puorograruy. Will Mr. Seely produce a book, I care not 
by whom, in which there are more ‘ideas put into practice” than in 
the last edition of this author’s work ? 

Tall on Mr. Seely, as an American gentleman and an honourable 
man, to withdraw so obnoxious an insinuation, and to do justice to both 
living and dead by apologising for this unfortunate paragraph. I cannot 
fancy that Mr, Seely could have written it deliberately ; and I feel sure 


that although his letter, as he acknowledges, has a tone somewhat 
apologetic and boastful, it is not, ashe afterwards says, ‘a fair expression 
of American sentiment on such subjects.” 

I have said nothing in defence of M. Daguerre, his talented and 
courteous countryman, M. Lacan, can do it better than I can. 

MRS. SPRIGGINS’S “ TWO-PAIR-BACK,” 

P.S.—Mrs. 8. would have written herself but is laid up with the 

spasms, having been dreadfully worritted by the goings on at the 


Brompton Boilers —M.8.“T.P.B.” 
————E 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

QUER (Leeds).—An achromatic meniscus. 

FN. Apply to Messrs. Frith and Hayward, Reigate. 

SecunpEM ARTEM.—A very small one is of no use for the purpose. 

THOMA Maxwell Lyte's toning bath. Hollingworth’s third paper. 

y nide of potassium, because it injures the lights less than the other. 
have no notion of doing anything of the kind. If he wants an opinion let 
him seek it in the usual way. 

R. M.—You can cut the india-rubber with a pair of scissors with readiness if you im- 
merse it in water during the operation. 

The answer to your second query will be found by referring to the letter of “A Young 
Photographer ’’ in the present number, 

8. Mo -—A gutta-percha tray will do yery well for what you require. If you have 
any dou! out its cleanliness, use a few drops of dilute nitric acid. 

STARTLING FAct.—We haye no faith in the writer you mention: a very little astonishes 
him.* Heis a bit of a wondermonger, if we may coin a word for his benefit. 

Inrer10R.—We think that, for your present purpose, you had better adopt our own 
honey process, or else Mr. Sedgefield’s plan of washing in distilled water before 
exposure, 

DreavruL Mvurr.—Procure a pneumatic holder and your difficulty will at once dis- 
appear. It is wonderful that any one manipulates without these very conyenient tools, 
seeing that their cost is but trifling. 

J, R.—Read the ‘Letters to a Photographic Friend,” recently published in this 
Journal, and you will find a description of several operating tents, boxes, &c. You will 
then easily be able to select that which suits you best. 

Srorry.—Your dilemma is one ea got out of: you have simply forgotten to saturate 
your nitrate bath with iodide of silv Coat a plate, and immerse it, leaving it in all 
night, and you will most likely find that the bath will work properly next day. 

F. Scorr.— Mr. Francis Bedford took many of the same Welsh scenes that were pre- 
viously exhibited by Mr. Fenton—the former adopting a more manageable size, viz., 
about ten inches by eight inches, though those appear to be somewhat larger than you 
ask for. 

AGATHA.—We should not hesitate for an instant as to which of the two to select—that 
at 5, decidedly. There is no comparison between the two. However, we never 
recommend large lenses to amateurs: they are never so satisfactory in performance as 
smaller ones. 

CaLoryrs.—We do not think that you will do any good in taking stereographs by any 
modification of that process. Perhaps the turpentine waxed-paper process, introduced 
by the Rey. Mr, Sisson, may answer your purpose if you will not use glass. A pamphlet 
on the subject was published some time since by Messrs. Marion and Co., Regent Street, 
London. 

KeLvrpon.—If you will turn to our number for the 1st October, in the present year, you 
will find an article extracted fromthe American Journal of Photography, which article 
was read before the American Society, and contains all that has been published on the 
subject. We must, however, add that, in our dpinion, the writer has probably given 
fancy the rein, and it has rather run away with him. 

J. H, Suaver.—If you use black varnish to stop out a sky, it should be applied to the 
back of the glass; partly in order to avoid injury to the negative, and partly to soften the 
otherwise hard outline. We believe, howeyer, that the best plan is to print a proof, and 
then, without fixing it, cut out the sky very neatly ; then expose the sky part to the 
light to blacken and fix it in the ordinary way. It may then be carefully attached to the 
sky of the negative. 

G. F, W.—The foot in the_tripod was hinged at the bottom as you have found out: it 

yas an omission on our part not to haye stated as much. If for dry plates you would find 
Hare's suit you. ‘The fifth on your list is very good ; but we suspect that the cost will not 
be less than that which you say frightens you. If you work wet plates in the field you 
might readily make your own camera, using no dark slide at all. We shall probably 
have something to say about the process indicated in our next. We have heard nothing 
at all of our correspondent since the abrupt close of the last letter we published. 

Scrpric.—The light you mention is adapted to portraiture, The specimens are 70¢ 
equal to those taken by ordinary daylight, nor is it possible that any mode of artificial 
illumination can equal daylight, because the shadows can never be quite the same, as 
you will readily perceive by looking at any person—first by the side of a window, and 
secondly with a lamp or candle on one side of him ; in one ¢ase the rays of light reach 
him in parallel lines, in the other by diverging ones. Still, the instrument is very useful, 
and, when judiciously applied, gives very good results. Your note reached us too late 
for reply in our last. 

A Novi R. T. D.—Thanks for the specimens, You cannot materially quicken old 
collodion ; if too highly coloured, some benefit may arise from immersing a slip of pure 
silyer or cadmium in it, to remoye the excess of free iodine. We do not think you 
need any other book than Hardwich’s ; the fault of which you complain may be due to 
the albumen, which, in the process you employ, should be carefully filtered, after haying 
been frothed, as it is not washed off as in the Fothergill process. Gallic or pyrogallic 
acid is better for this process than an iron deyeloper asarule. There is no need to 
lose faith in dry processes: the error i: ely in the manipulation somewhere. 

J. R. A.—tThe specimen labelled ‘* blisters’’ is so crumpled that we cannot rightly judge 
of the cause of their appearance : it is not improbable that they are due to too great pres- 
sure in obtaining an artificial gloss on the paper. The reddish granular appearance on 
the card portrait is evidently due to the paper having been prepared with albumen in an 
improper state, probably that which has not been sufficiently frothed, and containing 
portions of different densi On careful examination, the reddish marks are seen to 
assume a tolerabiy regular rippled appearance. If the albumen used be properly pre- 
pared, then it is owing to some fault in the drying : one of the two we are certain it must 
be—that is, either the albumen or the albumenising operation. Your third specimen is 
an unmistakeable case of ‘‘measles’? in a mild form, Disderi’s lens is one of four 
inches (from back leus) focus, not diameter. Of course pyrogallic acid is added. Nega- 
tives are best kept ina racked box; but, if you want to store a large number at little 
cost, you can do so by gumming a thick piece of card at the back of each angle, which 
will keep the platefrom touching the next on which it is laid. 

*° Mr, Hughes's paper, On the Mechanical Adaptation of Portrait Lenses for View 
Purposes, with many others, is deferred till our next number. 


«4 All Eprrortat, Communications, Booxs ror Revinw, &c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

All Apverrisements and Lerrers on the Bustxuss of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Pustrsurr, 32, Casile Street, Liverpool. 
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Trosr learned in mythological lore assert that even Jupiter 
occasionally nodded ; it is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
a mere editor should sometimes be “caught napping.” At the 
meeting of the Manchester Photographic Society, held on the 
srd ult,, a paper On a Modification of the Collodio-Albumen 
Process was read by Mr. John Parry, which may be found at 
p. 298 of the current volume. We have been informed, by the 
courtesy of the editor of a contemporary, that Dr. Ryley feels 
agarieved at our having inserted that paper without drawing 
attention to the fact that the method of operating therein pro- 
posed was introduced by him nearly a year and a-half ago, and 
that the principle involved was advanced so long back as the 15th 
July, 1858, in a letter from him which we published in our issue 
for that date. We never voluntarily abstain from giving due 
credit to those who have introduced any useful suggestion ; and 
on the present occasion our having omitted it arose from inad- 
yertence. When we perused the proof of Mr. Parry’s article the 
remembrance of Dr. Ryley’s previous experiments naturally oc- 
curred to our mind, and we intended noticing the fact ; but we 
were just then deeply engaged upon the examination of the 
South Kensington iniquity—a subject of such absorbing interest 
that, like Aaron’s rod, it swallowed up all the rest; and we 
must frankly admit that our indignation on that score fairly ob- 
literated for the moment any recollection of this matter. 

At the two meetings of the North London Photographic 
Association, held in April and May, 1859 (reports of which 
appeared in vol. 6, pp. 110 and 187, of this Journal), Dr. Ryley 
explained, and exhibited specimens produced by, the method of 
operation erroneously supposed by Mr. Parry to be new, and 
which he will perceive, on reference to the number for the Ist 
May, 1859, p. 110, was described by Dr. Ryley in almost the iden- 
tical words employed by Mr. Parry inhis paper. As regards the 
theory propounded, we are by no means prepared to accept as 
proved that which has been advanced by these gentlemen ; but 
certainly the use of hot water appears to be capable of advan- 
tageous application, whether for the purpose of coagulating the 
albumen or otherwise. So, without being too nice about the 
cause of its utility, let us accord thanks to Dr. Ryley for intro- 
ducing it, and to Mr. Parry for drawing attention to it anew. 


Av the last meeting of the South London Photographic Society, 
a paper On the Photogenic Action of Colowr was read by Mr. 
8. Clarke (see p. 318); a subject which, we are convinced, 
would well repay a systematic investigation. Our object in 
referring to this paper at present, however, is to draw the 
attention of its author to certain considerations which appear 
to have escaped him, and to some little omission of par- 
ticulars from his article. With reference to the omission to 


which we allude, he says, in describing experiment 8, that 
it “is merely a piece of sensitised albumenised paper exposed to 
the action of the three primary with their complementary 
colours,” and then proceeds to compare the effects produced 
upon the albumenised paper and upon collodion ; but in neither 


case is it stated what sensitising materials were employed, or 
whether they were identical in both cases—an omission which 
appears to us to nullify the value of any observation. We take 
it for granted that the light was allowed to act on both surfaces 
by transmission through coloured media; but we would direct 
attention to the fact that the nature of the colouring matter 
employed materially influences the result, It was demonstrated, 
at a meeting of the Blackheath Photographic Society, that 
porcelain slabs, tinted in various colours, by means of vitrifica- 
tion in contact with oxides of different metals, when photo- 
graphed presented some curious contrasts ; but especially that, 
in one instance, where the same colour to the eye was produced 
by two various metallic oxides, when photographed a marked 
difference in the result was noticed. This point does not seem 
altogether to have escaped the notice of Mr. Clarke, for he 
makes allusion to the subject in connexion with red flowers ; 
but he regards it as “ unaccountable,” while no mention is made 
of the fact that the presence or absence of bromides or chlorides 
in the same “vehicle” materially influence the sensibility to 
certain of the coloured rays. 

We trust that upon some occasion, at no distant time, 
probably in continuation of the previous paper, Mr. Clarke may 
furnish the missing particulars, and thus render available for 
future use that which at present is too incomplete to act as a 
safe point of departure towards further conclusions. 


Tae mounting of photographs has always proved a minor trou- 
ble to amateurs: it is generally regarded as a “ messy” job and 
a piece of drudgery. But for the unpleasant scent of turpen- 
tine, which very pertinaciously adheres to proofs mounted with 
the india-rubber solution, we regard that material as the best 
for the purpose, although it requires a little knack in its appli- 
cation. We have, however, been much pleased with an elegant 
method suggested by Mr. J. Stuart, of Glasgow, in a paper On 
Printing and Zoning, published in our last Number, pp. 114 and 
115. It consists in covering the backs of the proofs with patent 
starch paste, and allowing them to dry. After trimming the edges 
they are ready for mounting, thus :—With a wet sponge damp 
the cardboard all over, apply the print to be mounted in the 
proper place, put the two faces downwards on a lithographic 
atone, cover with the tympan and pull through the press. Mr. 
Stuart asserts that he can thus mount 100 in an hour, and we 
have no doubt that he can. We think this plan deserves 
attention, and as for the absence of a lithographic press being 
a difficulty, a very simple substitute could be got up at a mode- 
rate cost that would perfectly carry out the principle involved. 
Other adhesive materials might even be employed in a similar 
it is the method of operating which is new to us. 
fe Jaa 

We have with this number the pleasure of placing before our 
readers a specimen by the new process devised by Herr Paul 
Pretsch, for producing blocks for illustration that are adapted 
for surface printing by the common printing-press, or “platen” 


manner: 
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printing machine; in conjunction with the ordinary type. The 
specimen now given has been printed at a platen” machine, 
driven by steam power. It. must not be forgotten that this is 
no attempt to supersede photographic printing, but simply to 
apply photography, in connexion with the electrotype, to the 
illustration of periodical and other literature in the same manner 
as is now in common use with wood-cuts. For subjects having 
much elaboration of detail, the gain both in time and cost may 
be reckoned as very considerable, even in the present state of 
the process; but, as the inventor is still continuing his labours 
on it, further advantages may yet be anticipated. 


ee 
ON THE PROCESS OF MESSRS. PETSCHLER AND MANN; 


ALSO. . 

ON TWO EFFECTS PRODUCED BY A CONTINUED 
ACTION OF THE SAME CAUSE, VIZ., NEGATIVES 
CHANGED INTO POSITIVES. 

By J. Kissie. 

[Read before the Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic Society.] 

Tue intense interest excited by the communication of Messrs. 
Petschler and Mann, at one of the Manchester Photographic Society's 
meetings, on the destructive influence of a coating of chlorided al- 
bumen when in contact with the ordinary washed sensitised iodide 
of silver surface, induced me to make a few experiments to satisfy 
myself to what extent the chloride rendered iodide of silver non- 
sensitive to light, as, from former experiments on the destruction 
of actinism, I had arrived at a conclusion somewhat different to the 
general opinion formed by their experiments. So as to prevent 
any misunderstanding of the few remarks I am about to make, 
I may state that plates prepared as follows, viz., sensitised, washed, 
coated with chlorided albumen (two grains to one fluid ounce), dried, 
exposed for several seconds to the influence of unobstructed day- 
light, immediately washed to remove the albumen; exposed for two 
minutes in the camera against an object; after exposure, flooded 
all over with a fifteen-grain solution of nitrate of silver, developed 
with the ordinary protosulphate of iron developer—will, in about 
one minute, be as free from all fogging as if the sensitive surface 
had been subject to actinism in the camera only. Yet, notwith- 
standing, as my after experiments will prove, the iodide of silver 
is sensitive to light when in contact with chlorided albumen; but 
is so far retarded by the chloride on washing, that an image formed 
in the camera, subsequent to washing off the albumen, will com- 
pletely develop with a proto-salt of iron, before the previous action 
of light on the unwashed plate has time to manifest itself, In proof, 
a sensitised plate, washed, coated with the chlorided albumen, after 
being drained and dried by artificial heat in the dark chamber, and, 
while still warm, exposed in the camera for two minutes against a 
building about fifty yards distant, immediately on being taken from 
the slide, was washed under the water tap for one minute; a fifteen 
grain solution of nitrate of silver was then poured over and off it ; 
the iron developer being applied, in about three minutes the high 
lights of the image made their appearance; in about two more all 
the details were distinctly visible. Although by no means such a 
negative as an aspirant would relish, it was quite sufficient to prove 
that iodide of silver is sensitive to the actinic rays when in contact 

with chlorided albumen. 

These statements may appear a, little paradoxical at first, but 
can be explained in a very simple and satisfactory manner. 
Imagine a sensitive surface (such as the ordinary wet process gives) 
to be exposed in the camera twice, each time to a different object; 
the first exposure to be one second, the next one minute: it is quite 
obvious, on the developer being applied, the longest exposed will 
make its appearance and thoroughly develop before the slightest 
trace of the shortest exposure becomes visible. Now, if the deve- 
loping be discontinued, it might be said the short exposure had not 
any eifect: neither has it, as far as visibility is concerned; but had 
the development been continued, it assuredly would have mani- 
fested itself, and a confused image have been the result. This, in 
one sense, I consider quite analagous to the unwashed and washed 
collodio-albumen plates, the whole being caused by a mere differ- 
ence or increase in the time of development: in one instance, by 
the retarded chloride on the long exposure; in the other, the short 
exposure acting similarly to a retarder in giving slow development. 
The actinism under exposure of unobscured daylight is so far de- 
stroyed by the act of washing off the chlorided albumen—which 
will, on entering into solution, exercise its maximum chemical 
effect—that an image formed in the camera by a few seconds of 
action on the washed iodide of silver will, under the developer, 


manifest itself, and thoroughly develop without being interfered 
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with by the actinism of exposure to open daylight, which is re- 
tarded, or partially destroyed, by the chloride, in addition to that, 
the dry iodide of silver not being so sensitive. But to this there 
is a limit, as the following highly - interesting experiment will 
prove:—Expose one of the unwashed collodio-albumen plates 
(which has been prepared in the dark chamber) for four minutes to the 
influence of an image in the camera. Having done so, wash it 
under the water-tap for one minute, and again expose in the 
camera to the same object; but this time let the plate occupy a 
position at aright angle to what it did formerly, and let the exposure 
be one minute, or one-fourth of previous exposure. This effected, pour 
over the plate a little of a fifteen-grain nitrate of silver solution : 
after having inclined it in all directions, pour it off, and flood all 
over with the iron developer. Now mark the result: towards the 
expiration of two minutes two images become visible, at a right 
angle to each other, as nearly as possible of the same intensity. 

After having developed for two minutes, should the image not 
be bold enough, wash off the decomposing fluid, and repeat with 
silver and iron alternately until satisfied. The specimen I now 
produce was done exactly as given. You will observe there are 
four different specimens. The first was exposed in the camera for 
two minutes with the chlorided albumen in the wet state over it— 
avery satisfactory proof that even the wet chloride is only a 
retarder. The second is the same in every respect, but exposed 
twice to the same object :—first for three minutes in the unwashed 
state; the second time for ten seconds AFTER being washed—tho 
plate also at a right angle to its former position. You will 
observe the longest exposure under the action of the chloride has 
developed without any interference from the short exposure on 
the washed surface; but in the third instance the result is very 
different, although all but the time of exposure is identical. Four 
minutes’ exposure of the unwashed and one minute of the washed 
give as nearly as possible the same result: both images appear 
equally distinct. The fourth specimen differs from all the others 
in one respect only. After exposure, instead of washing with 
water, a weak solution of nitrate of silver was used for that pur- 
pose; the object being to convert the chloride of sodium into 
chloride of silver in the act of solution, so as, if possible, to destroy 
the action of the salt on the latent image. In this instance, also, 
the image developed but slowly ; indeed the obstruction presented 
to the developer by the coagulated albumen holding chloride of 
silver embodied in it rendered the experiment comparatively 
worthless. lo obtain satisfactory results, the chlorided albumen 
should be thoroughly washed off previous to using a developer 
which contains silver. The sixth plate, you observe, is an 
ordinary collodio-iodide of silver (no albumen), which was washed, 
and, after drying by artificial heat, exposed in the camera for two 
minutes; taken from thence, steeped in water, exposed again for 
one minute, at a right angle to former position, then flooded with 
weak nitrate of silver. On applying the developer, both images 
appear simultaneously, and of nearly equal force. In a former 
experiment, in which the times of exposure were the same, the, 
one image came out much in advance of the other. As far as 
these experiments go, the dried iodide of silver appears to have 
lost one-half of its sensitiveness which it gains on being wetted. 
It is more than probable both states have lost their sensitiveness 
to a certain extent by the drying. 

The day on which these last experiments were made was so 
dull from fog that distant objects could not be taken with the 
camera; hence the reason that a lithographic portrait was made 
use of. Should similar experiments give similar results with 
others, the question naturally suggests itself—Will this process be 
suitable for instantaneous results? ThisI leave for those who 
pursue this fascinating science to ascertain. It must be borne in 
mind that all of the above experiments were exposed and 
developed immediately after preparation. _ It_is possible, indeed 
highly probable, that sensitive surfaces which have been exposed 
to the influence of light, and retained in the dark chamber or box 
for days previous to development, may have the action, which in 
my experiments is only retarded, wholly destroyed by the pro- 
longed action of the moist chloride. But that point also I leave 
for some of you who have better opportunities than I have to 
investigate. 

I now beg to call your attention to some remarks I made at one of 
our former meetings under the title of Influence of Light and Heat in 
Changing the Physical Properties of Bodies, where I state :—“ It is well 
known to all of you that a certain amount of exposure of one of 
the sensitive surfaces, viz., iodide of silver, to the actinic rays pro- 


duces a certain effect which is again destroyed by a prolonged 


| exposure, Indeed Lattribute the gréat success in producing what is 
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termed instantaneous results to accident in shutting off the 
exposure in the camera at that particular time when the intense 
light, such as from clouds: and water, at the angle of reflection 
has, as it were, to a certain extent neutralised the actinic force 
after it had reached its maximum—the action of the high lights 
decreasing, whilst the feebler lights increase their force.” I now lay 
before the meeting a proof not only of its being possible to 
balance the action of an intense and a feeble light, but to cause 
the feeble lights to make their appearance under the developer 
first_as positive, and the intense lights to come out slowly after- 
wards as the negative portion of the image. In the specimen 
exhibited you will observe there are two objects at a right angle to 
each other. The positive was obtained by an exposure of ten 
minutes, the negative by one minute. When the intense light 
of the face in the second exposure falls upon the intense 
light of the background of the jirst exposure, it subjects that par- 
ticular portion of the sensitive surface to actinism for twelve 
minutes, or the combined exposures. The intense light acting 
continuously for such a time appears to have neutralised the 
action established to such an extent that the feebler lights, not 
having exercised their maximum effect, but continually increasing 
in force, take the position of the high lights under moderate 
exposure, and come out first; the reduced action by over-exposure 
appearing last. I trust it will be understood that all the remarks 
Ihave here made apply to the experiments the results of which I 
have now laid before the meeting. I had many more to make, 
but the foggy state of the atmosphere wholly precluded me from 
doing so. To Mr, Alexander M‘Nab I am very much indebted 
for the use of his laboratory, also for the time and trouble he 
expended in manipulating, I being a mere looker-on during the 
operations. I observe he is present and can testify to all I have 
stated. On some future occasion I trust to have the pleasure 
of entering into the second branch of this subject, or its converse, 
viz., two causes producing one effect. 

Tam of opinion we ought as a society to give a vote of thanks 
to Messrs. Petschler and Mann for the very unreserved manner in 
which they have given their interesting discovery to the photo- 
graphic world. 

ee ae eee nS 


ON THE APPARENTLY INCORRECT PERSPECTIVE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES PRODUCED BY LENSES OF DIFFERENT FOCAL LENGTHS, 
As usually viewed or looked at, which may be considered as a kind of 
Apparent Distortion. 
By J. Roruwsut, 
Inventor of the Method of Constructing Photographic Lenses free from Distortion. 
[Read at a meeting of the London Photographic Society, November 6th, 1860.] 


Ix commencing, I wish to observe that, although some few photo- 
graphers understand all that I shall attempt to elucidate, yet the 
great majority, not having studied optics, are completely mystified 
to account for the anomalies of which I am here trying to show 
the causes, the why and wherefore. It is a common remark by 
people that such and such objects are too large or too small, and 
the answer generally is, that “it is only imagination ; it is correct, 
and cannot be wrong: it is impossible.” But I thick I shall here 
prove that almost ail photographic pictures are more or less 
lucorrect apparently. 

I propose to treat the above subject under three heads :— 

_ist.—The apparent enlargement of objects approaching the mar- 
gin, and diminution of those about the centre of photographic pic- 
tures produced by lenses of short focal lengths, by which I mean 
those under twelve or fifteen inches; and, on the contrary, the 
apparent enlargement of objects about the centre, and diminution 
of those near the margin, produced by lenses of long focus—those 
over twelve or fifteen inches. 

2nd.—The apparently excessive enlargement of near objects, and 
extraordinary diminution of distant ones. 

3rd.—The monstrous enlargement of objects approaching the 
Margin, caused by those objects being out of focus, in addition to 
that caused by their being situated in the margin, as demonstrated 
under the first head. v 

., aM supposing the lenses to be without distortion on my prin- 
ciple, as illustrated in a paper read before the Photographic Society 
by J. H. Dallmeyer, Esq., optician, and not the common view-lens, 
vt portrait combination, which would further complicate the matter 

y their distortion. 


Proposition 1.— Theorem. 
In the first place I assert that in looking at all photographic pic- 
tures, to be seen in correct perspective, the eye must be placed at 


the point where the aperture of the stop was when taking the 
picture. 

It is an incontrovertible truth in optics that the angle under 
which an object in a picture is seen, to be correct, must be exactly 
the same as the angle under which the object itself is seen in the 
natural view, whether that object be a near or a distant one. 


FIG 1, 

In jig. 1, A E is the picture or plate, and O the aperture of the 
stop; dc,cb, ba, objects seen under the angles dOc, c0b, b0a; 
and AB, BC, and CD, the images of those objects as seen 
under the angles DOC, COB, and BOA. Now it is demonstrated 
by a well-known theorem in geometry, that angles on the opposite 
sides of a straight line Dd, bounded by the same straight lines 
Dd and Ce, are equal; therefore the angle DOC=the angle 
@Oc: and so also with the other angles. It is axiomatic that the 
picture object DC will appear of the same proportionate length 
and breadth as dc, the object itself; therefore, under its true 
dimensions in all respects when looked at from O, whether the 
picture be near or distant, that is, taken with a long or short focus 
lens. 

And to prove this more completely, and also to prove that, when 
the eye looks at a picture from any other point than that above 
indicated, thereby causing apparent distortion, and, in the particu- 
lar case stated below, to show the amount or actual variation from 
true perspective, we must investigate fig. 2, which will require 
close attention, as the subject is somewhat complicated and 
elaborate. 


Proposition 2.—Problem. : 

Referring to the right-hand side of the jig. as CIR, AB is the 
plate or picture, twelve inches across (I am supposing we are look- 
ing-across the plane of the picture); ID the axis, perpendicular to 
the plate; EC is six inches, the focal Jength of the lens with 
which the picture was taken: therefore CEB is aright angle ; and. 
to find the hypothenuse, by the theorem on tight-angled triangles, 
7 [(EB, half the length of the plate, 6 inches)* + (EC, 6 inches) 2} 
=CB=8,4852, Now, using C Basa radius, strike the aro RBI A, 
then draw the line or radius C R perpendicular to the axis I D, by 
which it will be parallel also to H B; then draw the line B P per- 
pendicular to C R and EB, by which it will be parallel toHC; 
then C E B Pisa square, and therefore B P=B C=E B, conse- 
quently as the sine B P=sine Ei B, the arcs R B and B IJ are equal 
by proposition in trig., and as the angle IC Risa right angle, the 
arc I B R=90°, by cor. to def. in trig. ; and therefore, as the arc 
I B=the arc BR and the two together being =90 , the arc 1B must 
be 45°, being the half of 90°. Divide the arc I B into three equal 
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parts or segments, then each of those equal segments will = 15°. 
Lastly, draw the lines C J and C K, cutting the picture in I and 
H. Ihave taken a very wide field of view—909 (I have included 
between 80° and 90° in a number of pictures on flat plates), 
whereby to show and explain the matter more palpably. 

Now, the eye placed at C, looking at the three divisions of the 
picture, E F, F H, and HB, they will appear all of the same size, 
in consequence of the three angles being equal: and yet those 
three parts are not actually equal; to prove which I now proceed 
to ascertain their exact lengths, which is the problem to be 
solved. 

By proposition in trigonometry, “In any triangle, the sides are 
to one another as the sines of the angles opposite to them,” and by 
inversion (by problem in geometry, CEF being a right angle, the 
other two angles HC F and F EC are equal a right angle; there- 
fore, EC F being equal 15° by construction, subtract this from 90°, 
which leaves the angle E FC=75°); and as 933, sine of < EFC, 
75°: Side EC, 6 inches : : 2588, sine of < ECF, 15°: Side HF = 
1,6643, which is one of the divisions of the half picture EB. 
Again, by the same proposition in trigonometry (and by the same 
problem in geometry), subtract the <= CH E= <ECF, 15°+ 
FCH, 15° by construction, = 30° from 90°, there remains the = 
BHC =60°; therefore, as ‘866, sine of < HHO, 60°: Side EC, 6 
inches : : 5, sine of < EC H, 30° .: Side HH —3,4642; and by sub- 
tracting E F, 1,6643, from EH, 3,4642, there remains 1,7999 —F H, 
the middle part of the half picture HB. Next subtract HH, 3,4642, 
from EB, which by construction is six inches, and there remains 
HB = 2;5358, the other division of the half picture HB. 

We have now solved the problem, and found the lengths of the 
three divisions of the half picture HB, viz.:— 


EF=1,6643 
FH = 1,7999 
HB = 2.5358 

6,0000 =EB; 


which was the thing proposed to be done, 


Proposition 3.—Problem referring to the left-hand side, D1 A, fig. 2. 

Suppose the eye to be now placed at D, twelve inches from the 
plate, and looking at HA, the left-hand half of the picture. 
Divide EA into three parts respectively equal to the three parts 
into which the right-hand half of the picture is divided, the 
lengths of which I have found by the preceding proposition. Thus, 
make 

Ef=EF, fA=F HU andhA=HB. 
Find the hyp. of the right-angled triangle DE A, thus :— 
7 (AX, 6 in.2+ ED 12 in.2) =DA=13,4164. 
Now, taking D A as radius, strike the are AL; next draw the lines 
DfMandDAN. The problem is to find the angles ED/, fDh, 
and AD A, to discover whether the parts Hf, fh, and hA (as seen 
under those angles from D) appear equal, as they did when viewed 
on the right-hand half of the picture from C, and if not, to what 
extent they vary from equality, and consequently from true per- 
spective. Find the hyp. Df of the right-angled D Hf, thus :— 
V7 (ED 122 + Ef 1°66432) =D f= 12-1062 ; 
then, calling Df radius, as D £12'1062 : Hf, 1°6643 : il : nat sine 
='1374=7° 54’<ED/ Find the hyp. D& of the right-angled 
triangle DH A, thus :— 
V/ (ED, 122 + BA, 3°4642?) =Dh= 12:5; 
then, ealling Dh radius, as Dh, 12°5: HA, 3°4642::1: nat 
sine = ‘2771 = 16° 5', =< EDA; therefore 
=<EDA, 16°5'—<ED/7° 54 ==</DA, 8 11’. 

Again, as D A,13-4164: EH A 6 inches: : 1: nat sine, 4472 =<EDA, 
26° 34’; therefore, < HDA, 26° 34,—=< EDA, 16° 5’; =10° 29’, 
=<hDA. 

We have now solved the second problem, that is, ascertained 
the angles ED/f,7° 54+ fDA, 8°11’ +hDA, 10° 29'=26° 34’; 
and by dividing 26° 34 by 3, we have three equal angles of 
8° 19’ 30" each; and to see the three parts of the half picture H A 
with the eye at D, all apparently of the same size, as we did with the 
eye at C, it is evident that each should be viewed under the equal 
angle 8° 19'; but instead of this we have the angle ED/7° 54’, 
that is, 25’ too small; the angle f DA 8’ too small, and the angle 
hD A 2° 10’ too large. 

By the foregoing synthetic course of reasoning, I have demon- 
strated indisputably that all photographic pictures, particularly 
those taken with short focuses, when looked at from a greater 


distance than the focal length of the lens with which the picture 
was taken, appear under incorrect perspective, that is, the marginal 
objects appear too large and the central ones too small; and, on 
the contrary, it is also evident (which can be proved) that when 
any photographic picture is viewed from a shorter distance than 
the focal length of the lens with which the picture was taken, the 
central objects will appear too large, and the marginal ones too 
small. The general conclusion to be deduced is, that it is not 
advisable to include a wide field with short focus lenses, except in 
taking groups in some cases, and in which the operator has not 
sufficient distance to place his camera. But in taking pictures 
with long focuses (12 inches and upwards) there is no objection to 
include the widest field possible, because a picture taken with a 
12-inch focus will be of such size that, to look at all the picture at 
once, it will be held at least that distance from the eyes, and 
therefore appear correct; and so on with longer focuses and larger 
pictures. 

2. The apparent enlargement of near objects and diminution of 
distant ones. 

I have two (what I conceive to be satisfactory) explanations on 
this subject. The first is, that near objects, in the majority of 
views, are situated near the margin, and distant ones in the centre; 
and if the picture has been taken with a short focus, I have demon- 
strated in the three preceding propositions that in this case, that 
is, when the near objects are in the margin, those near objects will 
appear too large, not because they are near, but in consequence of 
being in the margin, and that the distant objects, being in the 
centre, will seem too small, 

The second explanation is, an optical illusion, which I will eluci- 
date presently. 

I believe that it is a universal practice with all photographers 
in taking views—yes, and groups too—to so arrange matters as to 
have near objects about the margin, and distant ones about the 
centre, if possible. Why? Every photographer knows why,— 
simply by so doing to get everything in good focus, in conse- 
quence of the curvature of the image; and from this practice, 
and what I have previously demonstrated, the majority of pictures 
have the evils the causes of which I have made manifest in this 

aper. 

3 The second explanation, the optical illusion, is that the eye, 
when looking at a distant object, has not, at the same instant, a 
clear impression of a near object, because of that near object being 
out of focus in the eye; the result of which is that we do not get 
a strong, clear, or correct notion of the comparative sizes of near 
and distant objects at the same instant. Suppose two poles of 
equal lengths, both in the centre of the view, one at ten yards 
distant, the other at forty yards. If we look at the near pole, the 
eye accommodates itself to that distance to bring it into good 
focus,—2. e. clear sight; but, by so doing, it puts the distant pole 
out of focus, makes it indistinct, and wce versé, by looking at the 
distant one; and our notion of the comparative sizes of the two 
poles is acquired by looking first at one pole and then at the other. 
But in looking at the images of the poles in the picture, the case 
is altogether different, for there the images are both the same 
distance from the eye (being both in the centre); and, in conge- 
quence of this, the eye gets a distinct view of both at the very 
same instant, whereby, and for this reason, we are struck with the 
comparative—apparently excessive—unnaturally great difference 
betwixt the sizes of the images, or pictures of the poles. 

From this explanation of this optical illusion, it is manifest that 
it is immaterial in what part of the picture the poles or other 
objects are situated ; but when the two causes are conjoined, as in 
the picture of a long street-view, then it requires both the first and 
second explanation to account for the very great and apparently 
incorrect perspective. In the case of a picture having a near 
(large) object in the centre, and distant ones receding towards the 
margin, the apparently incorrect perspective of such a picture is, 
to some extent, corrected by the same causes which produced the 
bad perspective in the case under propositions 2 and 3, and what 
remains uncorrected is readily explained by optical illusion. The 
apparently incorrect perspective of the picture of a long row of 
houses standing obliquely across the picture is easily explained by 
the first and second explanations together; for the near end of 
the row appears too large, because it is in the margin, and the 
farther end seems too small, by reason of optical illusion, although 
it is corrected to some extent by being in the opposite margin; for, 
if we look at the farther end, we do not see, at the same instant, 
the near end clearly; and vice vers@; but, in looking at the picture, 
“ take in the whole view of it at once, and then occurs the optical 
illusion. 
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Under this head, too, I may refer to the case of the great— 
shall I say hideously deformed ?—images of objects (the objects 
themselves not being in the same plane) produced by placing the 
camera very near those objects when taking them, whether using 
long or short focusses. The worst features of this case occur, 
almost universally, when taking a single portrait—that is, a por- 
trait of one person. 


FIG:3, 


Proposition 4.—Problen. 

In jig. 3, suppose AB to be an object 18 inches long, and 6 feet 
from the camera, C the aperture of the stop, and ab the image of 
AB. Now, remove the object AB 18 inches nearer the camera, 
and place it at DE; its image, in consequence, will be enlarged 
(and advanced to ed) in the proportion of DE to BF, or ba to ed; 
required, the quantum of enlargement. Because (by theorem in 
geometry), DCE and BOF are similar triangles, and UD=CB 6 
fee-—BD 18 inches; therefore CD—4 feet 6 inches,—thus, as 
CD, 4 feet 6 inches : CB, 6 feet :: DH, 1 foot 6 inches : BF=2 
feet ; and therefore D Hj, or ed, appears one-fourth larger. Now, if 
we suppose in the case of a portrait of a single person, the hands 
at DH, and the head at A B, or still further off, it is evident that the 
head will be considerably too small, and the hands a great deal too 
large, and that, to get the portrait approximating anything near 
apparent correctness, when the camera is placed so near, every- 
thing (head, hands, knees, &c.) must be nearly in the same plane. 
Let the camera be placed now four yards from the sitter, and, by 
the above reasoning and similar calculation, it will easily be found 
that the object DE will be enlarged only one-eighth of an inch, or 
half of that of the above case; therefore it is quite manifest that 
it is better to place the camera at four yards distance, using a 
longer focus to produce the same size of picture, than to place 
it at two yards distance, using a shorter focus to produce the 
same size of picture; in addition to which, there are the evils under 
propositions 2 and 3. 

3. The monstrous enlargement of objects approaching the 
margin, caused by those objects being out of focus, in addition to 
that caused by their being situated in the margin, as demonstrated 
under the first head; and sometimes, also, may be added the evils 
caused by the camera haying been placed a very short distance 
from the sitter, as explained under proposition 4. 


FIG 4, 


Fig. 4.—Suppose AB to be the object, DE the image of that 
object in proper focus, and ed the image out of, and beyond, the 
focus, FH the lens, and C its centre. Now, if we take the cone of 
rays, F AH, issuing from the point A, and, after passing the lens, 
being concentrated at E, and then, after passing EB, diverging to 
the points keh, forming there an indistinct scattered focus, it is 
evident that, by the outermost ray diverging to h, the image will 
be thereby indistinctly extended beyond what it ought to be,— 
that is, if comes to h instead of toe; and so algo with the other 
cone of rays, F BH, being concentrated at D, and then the outer- 
most ray diverging to b instead of to d, by which means the whole 
image will be indistinctly and greatly enlarged above its natural 
size. Now, if we suppose AB to be the hand of a sitter, it is quite 
plain that that hand will be indistinctly and greatly enlarged; and 


so also will it be with any other objects similar] 
proving what I asserted under this head. 

I should scarcely consider this paper complete without showing 
the causes of the incorrect, the shocking bad perspective of verti- 
cal near objects, especially tall ones,—such as high square towers 
being converted into the frustrums of quadrilateral pyramids, 
buildings apparently tumbling into streets, &c., &., caused by 
what is commonly called “cocking the camera.” 

All vertical objects ought to be photographed, if possible, with 
the axis of the lens horizontal. Suppose a tall square tower, t 
lens, with its axis horizontal, EF the plate, vertical, and paral 
to the tower. Now it is evident that, in taking a picture of the 
tower in this manner, the image of the upper part of the tower will 
be situated in the margin of the picture, and the image of t 
lower part of the tower near the centre; and, in consequence 
what I have demonstrated under propositions 2 and 3, the upper 
part of the tower will appear too large, and the bottom too sma 
and I have shown, under the second head, that, on the contrary, 
by optical illusion, the upper part of the tower, being the most 
distant, will appear too small, and the lower part, being the 
nearest, will appear too large. Now it is very evident that one of 
these evils will counteract the other, and the result is that we 
obtain a picture approximating to correctness, which will be found 
to be the case by experiment. 


y situated,—thus 


In fig. 5, we will suppose the axis, vy, to be pomted to x at half 
the height of the tower, and the plate inclined to the perpendicu- 
lar, as at Iz. Now it is evident that, by the plate being so 
inclined, the lower half, P/, will cut the angle boa at hg,—that is, 
nearer its vertex o, and, as a sequence, hg, which subtends that 
angle, will be shorter than ba, which also subtends the same angle, 
—that is, the width of the tower will be narrower at dg than what 
it was at ba, and by similar reasoning it will be plain that the 
image, ¢f, of the lower part of the tower will be larger than what 
it was at dc; thus, by “cocking the camera, and directing the 
axis upwards, the shape of the picture of the tower becomes that. 
of a frustrum of a quadrilateral pyramid,—that is, the corners of 
the tower incline inwards from the base upwards, and yet, notwith- 
standing, the corners from the bottom to the top remain straight 
lines. This case, considered vertically, 1s exactly similar to the 
long row of houses standing obliquely to the plate (referred to 
under the second head), and considered horizontally. 

We have only to suppose the open end of a street sub- 
stituted for the tower, and, by the reasoning under jig. 5, it 
will be readily comprehended that the corners DA, CB of the 
buildings at the corners of the street incline outwards into the 
street from the base upwards, as if they desired to come down 
together into the middle of the street. : 

In conclusion, I wish to observe that a photographer is sur- 
rounded, as it were, with numerous evils in connexion with his 
lenses and mode of operation, and it has often been remarked, in 
relation to lenses, that “if you gain one advantage, you lose 
another,”—and so it is ; and in this paper my object has been to 
show the causes of some of those evils, and to enable him to avoid 
them as much as possible, thereby to obtain the best and most 


correct results. 
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ON THE MECHANICAL ADAPTATION OF PORTRAIT 
LENSES FOR VIEW PURPOSES: 
By C. Jasez Hucurs. 

(Read at the meeting of the South London Photographic Society, October 18th, 1860.) 
Many persons attach great merit to the fact that they can use the 
front lens of their portrait combinations as a single or landscape 
lens, it being a well-known fact that the general form is similar. It 
should be remembered, however, that in taking portraits the con- 
vex surface is turned outwards to the object, but for views it is 
turned inwards towards the camera. The size and position of the 
diaphragms being also different in the two cases, the mounting of 
the lens must vary according to the purpose for which it is to be 
used. Ido not propose here to discuss the advisability of thus 
employing lenses : it is sufficient that they can be and are so used, 
and that different makers have exercised great ingenuity in adapt- 
ing their brasswork for the purpose. To these various devices I 
propose to invite your attention, and I think we shall have occa- 
sion, in passing them under review, to express our admiration of 
these adaptations. Almost every maker has his own method, and 
some have patented their plans. Let us take first one of the 
earliest and best makers, Voigtliinder, and see how he accomplishes 
the task. He first separates his tube from the flange; into this 
flange he screws an adapter, that is, a brass ring with a smaller 
aperture: the front portrait lens is then removed and screwed from 
the back into this adapter; a brass cell with small diaphragm in 
front is then pushed on to the lens, and it is ready for use. 

{Mr, Hughes then changed the various parts of a Voigtliinder 
lens, as described, and handed it round to the members. This 
arrangement, though ingenious, is so very inferior to the devices 
of other makers, that we are contented with giving the above 
description. In some of the more remarkable adaptations we have 
used diagrams to render the description more clear.] 

Ross adopts a more simple plan. He removes the hood from the 
front, unscrews the back lens, and reversing the cell containing the 
front lens, puts it in the place of the back lens; a series of dia- 
phragms are then fitted in and it becomes a complete single view 
lens. The rack-work is made thus equally serviceable for landscape 
and portraits, and the body of the tube serves for a hood or shade. 
This plan is very simple and efficient, the cell with diaphragms 
being the only additions to the portrait combination. 

[Mr. Hughes handed round one of Ross’s No. 2 lenses fitted ag 
described. | 


[In the above diagram A shows a section of the Ross portrait com 
bination ; B represents the front lens reversed with the additional 
diaphragms for landscape uses. It is but just to Mr. Ross to 
mention that though he kindly supplied Mr. Hughes with an 
example of this mode of mounting, he does not recommend his 


front lens to be thus used generally, but prefers to supply a sepa- 
rate lens better adapted for the purpose.] 

Horne and Thornthwaite have a different method. They take 
out the front portrait lens, and, reversing it, screw it into a regular 
single lens brasswork, and, except with the flange, make no 
attempt to use the portrait lens brasswork. 

[One of Messrs. Horne and Thornthwaite’s lenses was handed 
round, in illustration, and was in no respect different in its mount- 
ings to an ordinary single landscape lens.] 

Lerebour, I believe, has two different arrangements for this 
same object. Neither of his plans, I am assured, are remarkable for 
ingenuity. I am sorry I have not been able to secure one to show 
you. Lenses of this adaptation by this maker are not common. 

The late C. Shepherd adopted a neat arrangement. Itis still 
manufactured by the firm bearing his name, and to whom I am 
indebted for the example shown. It is somewhat in the rough, 


being got up at short notice for this meeting; but you will perceive 
the principle is still the same, using the front portrait lens 
reversed, and placing diaphragms in front. 

[This arrangement being rather antiquated, and moreover, open to 
some of the objections made against it in the course of the discussion 
which followed, wehayve not thought necessary further to describe it.] 


The introduction of central diaphragms has enabled many 
opticians to combine appliances to serve both purposes. For 
example, here is Millet’s arrangement :—At the back of his front- 
portrait lens he attaches a tube, and at the end of this tube is the 
central diaphragms. When this front lens is removed, and re- 
versed for landscape work, the same tube is in its proper position, 
and furnished with stops. 


[Diagram O shows section of Millet’s ordinary portrait lens, the 
central tube indicated by dotted lines; D shows the arrangement 
for landscapes. ] : 

Hermagis, in his patented method, has made a very daring 
innovation. He cuts his tube in two parts, right through the 
rack, midway between the lenses. One of these screws into the 
other, and the stops are introduced at the intersection. When 
required for single lens purposes the two halves are separated, 
the back one removed from the flange, and the front half screwed 
in its place by means of a thread left on the hood; the diaphragms 
are then in their proper place, and, by an ingenious arrangement, 
that which formed the cap of the portrait lens becomes the hood 
and cap also of the single lens 


[This arrangement excited attention by its originality and 
ingenuity. E shows the Hermagis portrait arrangement; F, the 
adaptation for landscapes. | 

Most of you will remember a peculiar and cumbrous inode of 
mounting his lenses that was patented by Jamin; the back lens 
being larger than the front, and having what he called a “ central- 
ising cone.” In this arrangement the tube was in halves, one 
screwed on from the outside of the camera and the other from the 
inside. But though clumsy and inconvenient it was the founda- 
tion of his present method, which is certainly the most elegant 
and ingenious that has come under my notice. In this lens we 
have for the first time three lenses instead of two. Midway 
between the front and back lenses is an arrangement for central 
diaphragms, or for this third lens. ‘This latter may be used or not 
in connexion with the portrait lenses, but its main service is in 
connexion with the front lens used as a landscape lens. It 
shortens the focus so that.a sharp flat picture can be obtained in 
the usual camera, whereas the ordinary single lens requires an 
unusually long camera to be employed. The arrangements for 
changing the parts are very simple. By means of an extra tube 
the front and back lenses are instantly attached or detached. It 
is difficult in words exactly to describe it, but you see the instru- 
ment in my hands and the ease with which the several parts are 
transposed. 

[Mr. Hughes here described minutely the different appliances 
of Jamin’s Patent Treble Portable Combination, which excited 
great admiration.] 


i [G, Jamin’s ordinary portrait combination, showing the arrange- 
ment for central diaphragms or additional lens; H, the Jamin 
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orthoscopic or double landscape adaptation ; I the single lens 
arrangement of long focus for large pictures. ] 

The next lens I introduce is Derogy’s. In this arrangement 
more is attempted than any other. The lenses consist of the usual 
portrait combination and two additional ones—one for lengthening, 
the other for shortening the focus. First we start with the usual 
portrait combination as it is now. To make a smaller or larger 
picture we separate the lenses, which is very easily done by these 
bayonet joints, and insert the long or short focus supplemental 
lens. To use it for single-lens purposes we separate them thus 
(disconnecting them), and remove the back lens, and in its place 
put the front lens reversed; to increase or decrease the size of the 
picture one or other of the supplemental lenses is to be used in 
addition. The whole arrangements are very simple; but, whether 
more is attempted than can readily be reduced to practice, I will 
not express an opinion. 


[J, disjointed section of Derogy portrait lens, showing—1, cap of 
lens; 2, front half of portrait combination, with bayonet point in 
section; 3, position for central] diaphragms or additional lenses to 
lengthen or shorten the focus (a lens in situ); 4, back half of 
portrait combination, which unites withfront half, 2, by bayonet 
point. K, Derogy lens for landscapes; 5, position for diaphragms, 
or additional lenses to increase or decrease the size of pictures.] 

The next lens is Mr. Slater’s, with his Petzval Combination. It 
consists of the usual portrait combination with a negative focus 
lens used between. It makes an excellent instrument for groups 
when the central lens is used, as it gives more generally distri- 
buted definition than any other I know of, andis the only lens I have 
used that gives the head, feet, and centre of the body of a standing 
figure sharp at the same time. This peculiarity is entirely due to 
the central lens.. To use it for landscapes it is only necessary to 
remove the back lens. It is provided with Waterhouse stops that 
are equally suitable for landscapes or portraits 


memes LLL 


[L, Mr, Slater’s ordinary portrait combination, showing Waters 
house stops; N, the same combination, but with a negative focus 
achromatic lens inserted in the centre forming the Petzval arrange- 
ment; M similar to N, but with the back lens removed, forming an 
orthoscopic and landscape lens.] 

Before I conclude, allow me to introduce one other lens that is 
as remarkable for its simplicity as some of the others are for their 
complexity. It is introduced by myself, and therefore I do not feel 
at the same liberty to dilate upon any of its merits. It is sufticient 
to say that it is the most simple and inexpensive of any on the 
table, and I feel convinced will be found in practice to be as effi- 
cient. It is only necessary to remove the back lens, place the 
front one in its place, and the portrait combination becomes a 
landscape lens, as the diaphragins are go placed that, without mov- 
ing, their position is equally suitable for each purpose. 
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{O, Mr. Hughes’s portrait combination, showing position of 
diaphragms ; P, Waterhouse or central diaphragm; Q, landscape 
combination. ] 

Ihave now introduced to your notice the greater number if not 
all of the modifications adopted to use the front lens of a portrait 
combination for views; and though I should like on a future 
occasion to listen to a discussion on the fitness of the said lens for 
the proposed object, yet I think at present enough is before us to 
express opinion on the many ingenious plans to render yet more 
useful our already invaluable portrait combinations, 
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REMARKS ON FAILURE, AND SOME OF THE CAUSES OF 
FAILURE, IN ALBUMENISING, PRINTING, AND TONING 
OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES ON PAPER. 


By James Ewine. 
[Read at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic Society, Ist Nov., 1860.] 


Mr. Sruart, in his paper treating of the particular method by 
which he albumenised, printed, toned, and mounted photographs 
on paper, touched on one or two points relative to the cause of 
different phases of failnre, which being again referred to by others 
of the members, caused some brisk discussion, and has induced 
you, sir, and the other members, to set aside this evening for the 
further consideration of the same. In opening the business of 
the evening, I hope, as I shall have occasion to refer to points 
mooted in papers previously read before this Society, that the 
gentlemen who have honoured us with such papers will not feel 
themselves aggrieved by such references, as it is in the spirit of a 
searcher after truth I shall do so—not from any personal motive 
or splenetic desire. 

Science presents too noble an arena for us to enter on it 
encumbered with petty feelings, which only retard the progress of 
truth, and serve to dull the keenness of our vision in penetrating 
into the secrets of nature—secrets which, as we discover them, 
teach us how harmonious are her laws, and of how much benefit it 
would be to ourselves “could we the bright example take.” In our 
particular branch of science and art—for photography is a combina- 
tion of both—there are many difficulties to be overcome, requiring 
much patience, method, and cleanliness, as often, even with those 
valuable requisites, failures do occur. Consequently, as we have 
met together as a society for the furthering of the interests of 
photography, it is right that we should, with the spirit of friendly 
rivalry, endeavour to clear away such difficulties;.and I do not 
think there is a better way of doing so than by calmly discussing 
our failures, tracing as nearly as possible their causes, prescribing 
a cure, or, if possible, showing how to avoid. such failures in toto ; 
and if we liappen to differ in our opinions, as very likely we shall, 
let such difference not be mistaken for bad feeling, but rather as a 
desire on the part of all to wait for further evidence. — 

In times past it seemed to be a point with professional photo- 
graphers, in serious conclave assembled, not to show anything but 
what was good in the shape of specimens: failure was only known 
in the sdnctum or operating-room; and as soon as it appeared was 
most ungraciously put out of sight, and, if possible, tried to be 
forgotten. By this error much was lost—time, material, and, more, 
the chance of improving by the lesson of a recent failure ; in fact, 
failure was only known in the columns of some photographic 
journal, where queries in regard to the cause of failure appeared 
under the quaint cognomens of “Young Photo.,” “Old Hypo., 
“Sel d’Or,” or “XX.,” which host of queries would haye required 
the aid of some Athenian oracle to unriddle, instead of the atten- 
tion of an ordinary editor. But things have altered. We know 
not why, except the couplet of Alfred Tennyson will answer, and 
it really appears to answer— 


“J doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns.” 


And seeing that the business of photographers is so much mixed up 
with “the process of the suns,” no doubt but their thoughts have be- 
come very much widened, and hence the change that they now boldly 
step out to show their failures as well as their successes; and 
perhaps the exposition of such failures may do more good for the 
advancement of the science than the quiet show of success arrived 
at through a labyrinth of difficulties misunderstood and uncared 
for. Let such difficulties be cleared away—success must follow. — 
Tf Tam bothered with a difficulty and you know how to solve it, 
do so, and vice versd; or if we are both bothered, let us put our 
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heads together to find it out. “Two heads are better than one,” is 
the old adage, and it holds good even in this matter. Now I will 
tell you of a great difficulty which stands in our way, and thatis a 
want of permanency in our productions: our toning and printing 
have not as yet given us anything that we can, with any assurance, 
term “ permanent.” 

To make photographs as permanent as possible should be the 
aim of every lover of the art, the want of such permanence being 
one of the great barriers in the way to the adoption of costly 
photographs by the public in general; and it is one of the most 
particular items to which our attention should be directed, as by 
overcoming this difficulty photography will be placed on a surer 
footing, and be able to class with the sister arts—printing and 
lithography. 

Perhaps some of the gentlemen present may have tried Sutton’s 
process: rather over four years ago he claimed for prints produced 
by his method a degree of permanence not to be had by any 
other method, and which seemed to be highly spoken of at the 
time by Sir David Brewster. Mr. Sutton declared at that time that 
they were not only more permanent, but that they improved by 
age. Surely this was the great desideratum met, and yet I do not 
know of any one in Glasgow having adopted the process; although 
since then I have seen many beautiful photographs, which looked 
elean and imposing when first mounted, assume through time that 
“sear and yellow leaf” tint so annoying to photograph collectors. 
Certainly this fact demands great attention, as we are very far 
from having overcome this serious difficulty. What avails our 
printing and toning if we cannot get the pictures to last? What 
avails the softness of touch and the beauty of colour, exhibited by 
our first-class artists, if the pencilling on which they work evapo- 
rates in a few years, “leaving only a wreck behind?” 

The contemplation of such a fact is very annoying indeed, and it 
begins to assume a more grievous phase when such theories as 
those given birth to by our President (and in one of which [ am 
afraid there is too much truth) rise grimly before us:—‘ That the 
very salt we use as our fixing solution acts simply as a wash to 
thin the atoms or molecules which constitute the front of our pic- 
ture, these atoms being covered with too thin a coating of gold to 
resist actinic action when mounted and exposed.” 

“Tn very presence of the regal sun” bursts the thin shell and 
evolves the very substance that gave the picture birth, to the entire 
destruction of the print—photographers’ and artists’ work. Such 
theories, when backed by plausible experiment, should be carefully 
conned over—tried if possible to be exploded—or, if their foundation 
rests on solid truth, let them serve to prompt us to greater exertion 
in the making our work permanent. 

In printing it is always requisite to have a good negative, as 
you can never produce a good picture from a thin or misty negative. 
A great deal depends on this, as I assure you the alkaline bath 
cannot be used unless you have a good dense plate; if you have 
not, the resultant picture will be thin, bleached, and cold, but with 
a good negative you can produce fine results. Mr. Stuart’s pictures, 
exhibited at the last evening of our meeting, were practical illus- 
trations of such. The advantage this bath has over the sed d’or is, 
that there is less bother in connexion with it, less tendency to 
engender acid principles, and consequently it involves the chance 
of rendering the prints a little more permanent, which is a 
“consummation devoutly to be wished.” With the sel d’or bath 
a moderately dense negative may be used and still produce a 
good picture, seeing that it does not require any overdoing of 
the print; but great care must be exercised in the process :— 
such as washing them for a long period in clean water, placing 
them in a bath of weak ammonia, washing again, toning in 
a solution of gold, hyposulphite of soda and hydrochloric acid; 
again washing in ammonia, again in clean water, at last fixing in 
strong hyposulphite of soda, and, finally, washing for a long period. 
With the old hypo. bath there was little or no trouble compared 
with either of the foregoing, and yet I haye seen prints quite as 
clean and beautiful produced with it as with any of the former. It 
being the oldest method, its faults, in point of permanence, may be 
more readily observed. But when we place it before the theory of 
our President—a theory he kindly requested us to consider, and 
which, if correct, gnaws at the root of our whole art—it will bear 
away the laurels in point of permanence, seeing that the alkaline 
and sel d'or baths tone the prints previous to their immersion in the 
strong hyposulphite bath; the consequence is, that the hyposul- 
phite acts very keenly in the darkened parts, thinning their coating 
of gold, and, as a consequence, rendering them more apt to be acted 
on by the actini¢ rays than the prints which are toned by the old 
hypo. bath, seeing that the chloride is reduced as much as it pos- 
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sibly can be before the action of the gold commences, which action, 
being prolonged, gives a deeper coating, and renders it more able 
to withstand actinic action. I will now for a short time advert 
to part of the matter advanced by Mr. Stuart in his paper read 
at our last mecting. The first item made reference to the 
permanence of photographs toned by the alkaline bath, in contra~ 
distinction to the old system of toning; and he produced two prints 
of the same age, showing distinctly a yellowing of the whites, which 
I presume was not the case when they were first mounted. To have 
made the experiment complete, however, Mr. Stuart should have 
produced a print toned by each of the two baths, of the same age, 
and, if possible, with the understanding that the one was as care- 
fully manipulated as the other. The next item Mr. Stuart made 
reference to as leading to failure seemed to me to be the laying of 
the albumenised sheet on the surface of the nitrate bath, in which 
he regretted the mode suggested by Thornthwaite, and advanced, 
as a better method, that of beginning at one end of the sheet and 
carefully letting it down until it came in contact with the solution. 
This we all admit. But further, continues Mr. Stuart, this must be 
done as carefully as inserting a collodionised plate into the bath, 
as a stoppage will leave a streak or wave over the whole sheet. 
Of this 1 am not so certain, although, hadI not been bothered with 
this same twelve months ago, I certainly would have accepted 
Mr. Stuart’s remark. But happening to have by me a print which I 
kept as an example of this wave line, as also of bronzing, I am led 
to form a different opinion; for, as in the example which I now 
produce, I cannot think I would stop some ten or twelve times 
before I had laid half-a-sheet of albumenised paper in the nitrate 
solution—which was not of the strength promulgated by Mr. Stuart, 
being only some sixty grains to the ounce, and consequently less 
liable to stain from careless manipulation. The bronzing also is 
very apparent. My opinion is, that such streaks (at least in this 
particular case) result from imperfect coagulation of the albumen. 
Some makers of albumenised paper do not seem to hot-press 
the sheets after they have been coated, but simply allow them 
to dry spontaneously, whieh drying, I contend, is not sufli- 
cient to properly coagulate the albumen. This we may reasonably 
infer from the amount of animal matter which enters into 
combination with the bath solution, or from the frothiness of the 
solution when we return it into the funnel for filtration. It seems 
to me, and perhaps you will find it to be the case on carefully 
watching the experiment, that after you have lifted your sheet from 
the bath, after dipping some ten or fifteen sheets, the solution 
in the bath begins to get alittle reddened (which Mr. Stuart does not 
object to, but of which I cannot say the same, as I believe that red- 
dening proceeds from a slight precipitate of sulphur) as also to get 
thickened. Now, from whence comes this reddening and thickening, 
but through the uncoagulated albumen entering into combination 
with the bath? The bath becoming saturated with it, will no longer 
take up the loose albumen from the succeeding sheet, but impart 
to it an albuminate of silver, which, first drying at the point where 
it is pinned up, goes on drying irregularly, and thickening as it 
goes down, leaving aresiduum at every stage—hence the wave line 
and the streaking. This fact also applies to the bronzing, as I 
believe it to proceed from no other cause than a surfeit of albumen, 
in conjunction with nitrate of silver, or, what*is worse, albumen in 
a slightly putrid state ; and the more am IJ strengthened in my idea 
when I remember the fact stated by our President in his paper On 
the Influence of Heat and Light in Changing the Physical Properties 
of Bodies. here he pointed to an important result in regard 
to albumen used as a varnish in the state it came from the egg as 
destructive to the material of which the picture was composed: 
this he concludes, and I think correctly, to be due to the small 
quantity of phosphorous and sulphur existing in the albumen 
forming phosphate and sulphuret of the metal, both of which are 
subject to re-arrangement of the particles under the actinic rays. 
Now the albuminate of silver being acted on before, the chloride or 
the raysof light passing through it before arriving at the actual chlo- 
ride produces, according to my notion, the bronzed appearance. This 
bronze I have often wished to wipe off that I might get the pic- 
ture beneath. I do not mean to say that bronzing happens so in 
every case, but in thisparticular oneitseems certain. Thenextitem 
touched on was failure as arising from a mealy appearance in the 
prints. No solution was offered for this unhealthy phase, but it was 
stated that the mealiness could be observed in the printing-frame 
before the print was put into the bath. I have a small specimen 
of this phase of failure, or what I call mealiness; but perhaps it 
may not coincide with the mealy notions of others. As this same 
disease caused some keen discussion last evening, perhaps some 
of our friends present may have other phases of the same failure. 
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This failure seems to me to arise from the paper which is to be 
albumenised being of a porous nature, the pores absorbing a 
greater quantity of the albumen and salting, whilst the more even 
portions absorb a lesser quantity. On the sheets being subjected to 
pressure, those pores containing more of the albumen are com- 
pressed to a greater extent than the more level portions are, con- 
sequently more hardened and horny than the other. The sheet being 
placed on the silver solution, the softer parts of the albumen absorb 
a greater quantity of the silver than the horny parts; and if the 
sheet is quickly snatched from the bath, those more hardened parts 
not being thoroughly saturated, on being exposed to the light, are 
not so quickly reduced as the other parts, and here we are enabled 
to discover the mealiness even in the act of printing. I observe, 
especially when such prints are placed in the alkaline bath, that 
those parts which seem to be subjected to most pressure remain 
brown and horny like, whilst the intermediate spaces become 
quickly darkened. 

With regard to the measles, or those hard gritty specks which 
mar an otherwise good print, I am not sufficiently familiar with 
their nature to offer an explanation why they occur; but I have 
observed that in some sheets of paper where the glaze did not ap- 
pear so high as on the other parts, or where the paper was more 
bibulous, these (after the toning, especially in the old hypo. bath) 
gritty spots appeared in great number. I also believe that the 
more the salting solution is allowed to saturate the paper the 
greater the chance of producing this nauseous blemish, which a 
prolonged immersion in the strongest hypo. does not seem to 
move. I have not a specimen of this particular phase of failure, 
but it appears to me to be the formation of some double salt of 
sulphur in the body of the paper; for, on burning portions 
of such paper, I find a blue flame rises at the points where 
the gritty knots are—a crude experiment indicating the presence 
of sulphur. 

Another phase of failure looms forth in the yellowing of the print. 
Perhaps this is as troublesome a phase as we have to encounter: 
it seems to be the most familiar in working with albumenised 
paper, as I have found it commence on immersing the print newly 
from the printing-frame into a bath of clean water. I have found 
the same taking place in the sel d'or bath, especially if I was 
pushing the print to a deep black: the whites turn to that annoying 
Jaundice colour; and I have found the same ignoble colour rise in 
the print, after passing cleanly through the whole washing and toning 
process, on its immersion in the hypo. bath. Nor is it confined to the 
albumen paper alone: it peersout oftenon the plain paper. And even 
allowing that the print is beautiful from the beginning of the process 
until the end, having black purple shades, and clear, well-defined 
lights, is carefully mounted—for a photographer, when he gets a 
batch of prints through all the circumstances of washing, toning, 
and dressing, is very mindful of them till the whole operation is 
finished, which indeed gives him pleasure, as he feels that his 
labour has been rewarded—how perplexing is the fact that this 
same disease after a time returns, and that in the space of five or 
Six years we find our darling subjects spoiled by an incurable 
attack of yellow fever! ‘To the honour of the alkaline bath, be it 
said, I have found very few failures of this kind, so far as the toning 
is concerned; but there are difficulties attending the use of this 
bath also, as one sample of chloride of gold may be stronger than 
another, which happening often causes us to loose a good print, 
from a cold, blueish-black tint, or from the possibility of the alka- 
line dissolving or softening the albumen, raising blisters, at the 
back of which hyposulphite of silver gets lodged, which in the 
after-washing is difficult to clear away. Again, there is a series 
of secondary failures, resulting from the salting bath being stronger 
than the silver bath, and vice versa, as also dirty spots arising from 
air bubbles getting between the surface of the solution and prints, 
or from prints in the toning or fixing baths lying too closely 
together; but those defects are more readily cured in comparison 
with those just enumerated. 

have now adverted in a rough way to what I consider some of 
the chief difficulties we have to encounter in the pursuit of our art, 
aud tried to give an exposition as to the cause of some of them. I 
may not be correct in my notions in regard to those matters, but 
Tam willing with others to lend my aid, however humble the effort, 
to have such cleared away. I may not be correct either in my 
conception of the remarks which came out in papers to which I have 
teferred; but I am very willing, as I have already stated, to be 
corrected. When any notion of any particular theory seems false 
to us we should endeavour to eradicate that notion from the minds 
of others, or, if we are wrong, to have it properly understood by 
ourselves, thus fulfilling the end of mutual improvement. 


AMeetings of Societies. 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


‘Tue members of this Society held their first meeting for the season at 
King’s College, on Tuesday Evening, the 6th instant,—the Right Hon. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, the President, in the chair. 

The Presipent said he could not help congratulating the members of 
the Society who had met on the present occasion, that they were at length 
assembled under the roof of King’s College, and that they were there 
with every prospect of success, and with a very great saying to their 
funds. They must be well aware of the expense they had been put to in 
hiring that out-of-the-way place in Leicester Square, which, although 
taken with every promise of success, had failed to prove attractive. To 
use the words,of Milton— 

r “Here we may range secure.”? 

He wished to express the great pleasure he had in meeting them, and in 
looking at the productions of M. Joubert, Herr Pretsch, and Mr. Thomas, 
which those gentlemen had so kindly presented to the Society. He thought 
few things were more beautiful. If they had cast their eyes over what 
was spread on the table, they must have seen there what spoke 
in far more eloquent language than he could employ—the beautiful 
photographs which had been presented to them that evening. Some of 
the specimens would be the subjects of papers to be read to.them, and 
others would be explained by those who had done the Society the favour 
of introducing them there for the purpose of making them known, and 
he was sure the Society was under the greatest obligation to those 
gentlemen, 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society :— 
John Scott, Esq., Russell Gordon, Esq., and W. Plumtre, Esq. 

Dr. Didmonp read a paper On the Apparently Incorrect Perspective of 
Photographic Pictures Produced by Lenses of Different Focal Lengths, as 
Usually Viewed or Looked at, which may be Considered as a Kind of 
Apparent Distortion, by Mr. J. Rothwell. [See page 327.] 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. J. Rothwell for his paper. 

Mr. SHapzotr said he had a few observations to make upon the paper 
they had just heard, and he was sorry Dr. Diamond had omitted reading 
the mathematical portion of the paper, as upon that the question raised 
principally turned. He was glad that Mr. Rothwell had treated the ques- 
tion mathematically, instead of making use of the mere cant terms so 
frequently employed. He was glad to see in the chair one who was used 
to weigh words, aud to ascertain their true meaning, whether used for 
the purposes either of explanation or mystification. He, however, did 
not charge Mr. Rothwell with having endeavoured to mystify the subject, 
On the contrary, he considered he had treated it in a very lucid manner. 
Tt had been said that ‘nothing was so false as facts, except figures ;” but 
in his opinion it was not the facts or figures that were so often false as 
the deductions presumed to be based upon them. He found that several 
of the deductions drawn by Mr. Rothwell were open to controversy, and 
that there were several charges brought against photographs which were 
not reasonably founded. He (Mr. Rothwell) pointed out the cause of 
some kinds of distorted effects in photographs ; but he did not state what 
was equally true—that precisely the same faults existed in pictures deli- 
neated by the kand of the most skilful artist, if viewed from a distance 
different from that maintained while producing them. He should en- 
deayour to rescue photographs from some of the charges so made against 
them in particular, as they are shared in equally by all pictures. The 
facts detailed by Mr. Rothwell were indisputable; but he did dispute 
some of that gentleman’s deductions. Mr. Rothwell stated that if pic- 
tures were taken by a lens of twelve inches focus they would probably 
appear correct in drawing ; but that, if pictures were taken by lenses of 
shorter focus, they would be incorrect. Now he had said, and truly, that 
if picture, taken by a lens with a focal length of twelve inches, were 
viewed at a distance of twenty-four or sixty inches, it would appear in- 
correct; and therefore, when he said that a picture, taken by a lens 
twelve inches in focal length, would appear correct, the assertion was true 
only if viewed at that distance. He did not acquiesce in the ex- 
planation which Mr. Rothwell had attempted to give, relative to the 
apparent enlargement of near over distant objects. In his (Mr. Shad- 
bolt’s) opinion that was owing to the altered power of the lens. On bring- 
ing an object nearer to the lens than the general area of the picture being 
delineated, a readjustment of the focus of the lens was necessitated, 
whereby the power of the lens was interfered with, and the object 
was delineated comparatively larger than the rest of the subject. Mr. 
Rothwell had attempted another explanation—the alleged fact that two 
poles, at a distance of ten and forty yards respectively, did not appear 
distorted when viewed by the eye, because the eye was naturally adjusted 
to each when looking at them. ‘The single eye, however, could not be 
adjusted in a manner to judge of distance, both eyes being required for 
this purpose. If the two eyes were brought to bear on one object, and 
then shifted to a more distant one, there was a certain movement in the 
inclination of the axis of the eyes which by experience enabled the spec- 
tator to judge the proportional distance of the object from him. If the 
eyes were adjusted first upon a distant object and then upon a near one, 
a conyergence of their axis would take place, and a movement would be 
perceptible, eyen although the objects were in the same line; but if one 
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eye were shut, and the two objects were alternately looked at, there would 
be no movement of the eye perceptible, and both objects would appear 
equally distinct, provided they were in the same line from the spectator, 
The size of the object was judged of by that of the angle subtended, to- 
gether with the distance of the spectator from the object. Thus few 
people except astronomers were acquainted with the real difference in 
size between the sun and the moon, because those bodies were placed at 
such a distance that the convergence of the axis of the eyes in looking at 
either was as nothing. Eyen in looking at a familiar object the spectator 
could not form a correct idea of its size until he had brought both eyes to 
bear upon it. If he saw a man approaching from a long distance, even 
with both eyes, he would noi be able to say whether he was a short or a 
tall man until he came near him, because the convergence of the axis of 
his eyes would be so small that he would be unable to judge of his dis- 
tance, and hence would not know the value of the subtending angle. 
Therefore, it seemed to him that the alleged apparent disproportion be- 
tween the two poles, as seen in the picture, arose simply from the fact 
that two eyes were used to look at it; and hence the fact was revealed 
that both images were at the same distance from the observer; but if one 
eye only were employed at the right spot, all the proper perspective would 
be restored. He thought artists were instinctively conscious of that fact, 
for frequently in viewing pictures they made use of a small instrument by 
which they prevented one eye seeing them at all. Mr. Rothwell again 
asserted that the near objects of a subject were usually in the margin of 
the picture. That proposition he denied in toto. In taking a landscape 
it was generally necessary that the lens of the camera should be raised 
above its normal position, for the purpose of taking in more sky and ex- 
eluding the useless foreground. That proposition of Mr. Rothwell’s 
therefore fell to the ground. : 
The next point to which he would draw their attention was the remark 
Mr. Rothwell had made relative to the distortion in portraits. It ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Shadbolt) that Mr. Rothwell was charging to other 
errors that which was due simply to the bad selection of the point of 
view. In taking the portrait of a sitter, a point of view should be taken 
up by which the whole of his person could be included ; butif the camera 
were pushed up to within two or three feet of him, the nearer features 
would entirely eclipse those which he might call the background features. 
Thus, if the camera were pushed nearer still, the ears would be entirely 
hidden by the cheeks. Therefore, when Mr. Rothwell said that a lens of 
too short a focus produced this kind of distortion, he meant if it were 
brought too near the object. In the next place Mr. Rothwell spoke of 
the enlargement of objects out of the focus. To that expression he de- 
murred, as he contended there would be no material enlargement, so 
long as the object were at all defined, but merely a blurring —a thicken- 
ing of the lines, as if copied on blotting-paper. Mr. Rothwell next pro- 
ceeded to mention the distortion produced by viewing an object obliquely. 
“ Cocking” the camera was the special point to which he drew attention— 
that was turning the camera so that it leant upwards to an object. 
Although he (Mr. Shadbolt) admitted that pictures delineated in that 
way looked distorted, yet he contended that, if viewed in the proper 
manner, they were not so in fact. If one stood near a building—West- 
minster Abbey for instance—and looked up, a certain picture was depicted 
upon the retina, the nearest equivalent to which would be a plane held 
up between the eye and the object at right angles to the axis of the eye, and 
if the picture as seen by the eye were drawn upon it, it would appear 
distorted if viewed in any other position. Mr. Russell Sedgefield had 
sent him a stereograph (which he exhibited) that appeared, when viewed 
in the ordinary way, to have a hideous amount of distortion, but in a 
paper which Mr. Sedgefield published in Tue Bririsn Journar or Puo- 
TOGRAPHY some months ago, he pointed out the fact that, ifin viewing 
that picture in the stereoscope the spectator turned it up to the sky as 
if he were looking up at the building, he would immediately perceive 
that the distortion disappeared. If there were a stereoscope in the room 
the members present might perceive that it was exactly like looking at 
the subject in nature. He had left to the last a remark which really 
ought to have come first. He found it stated that the paper was by 
Mr. J. Rothwell, “inventor of the method of constructing photo- 
graphic lenses free from distortion.” He regretted exceedingly that 
Mr. Rothwell was not present, as he should have been glad to have been 
informed by him what particular point he ¢laimed as hisinvention. The 
only reference to the subject was made at the close of the first portion of 
the paper, in which he spoke of his principle as explained in a paper 
read before this Society. He did not recollect any principle which had 
been laid before the Society that could be truly claimed as novel in pro- 
ducing lenses free from distortion. At the time that the paper to which 
Mr. Rothwell alluded was read, he (Mr. Shadbolt) pointed out the fact 
that, from the earliest days of photography—apart from daguerreotypes— 
being first practised in this country, lenses had been constructed upon 
the same principle as that indicated in the paper. He presumed that 
Mr. Rothwell claimed the insertion of the diaphragm between the lenses. 
But he thought he was ina position to prove that that was not invented 
by Mr. Rothwell, but by a gentleman at Liverpool, who worked with 
Mr. Robert Hunt in the earlier days of daguerreotype. Moreover, in 
1851, he had the pleasure of seeing in Dr. Diamond’s possession, or in 
the possession of a friend of his, one of Archer's arrangements which had 
that peculiarity. 
Dr, Diamonp said a friend of his had that lens at the present time. 


Mr. Swapnonr continued.—Before the earlier date to which he 
alluded, he believed double combination lenses were scarcely in use, and 
in all made by Mr. Archer he did not think that diaphragms were ever 
placed in any other position. It was well known to every practical 
optician that when so placed distortion of the marginal lines was avoided. 
But if Mr. Rothwell claimed to have originated the notion suggested by 
Mr. Sutton, that it was necessary that the back and front combinations 
should be identical in form, to prevent distortion, he was ready to dis- 
pute it. Before he sat down he could only say that he was obliged to Mr. 
Rothwell for laying before the Society a lucid explanation of certain 
facts that most persons had observed, but that few had been able to fix 
an exact value upon. 

The Prusipent said he was quite sure that he should be permitted to 
say that they were very much obliged to Mr. Shadbolt for the information 
he had given them. He, however, was not quite so certain as Mr. Shad- 
bolt was that the single eye did not alter its focus in viewing objects 
placed at different distances ; for he recollected the exhibitions that used 
to take place of the phantasmagoria, in which, upon the same plane, the 
shadow of an object was thrown. The image of it was made to start 
apparently from a great distance, and to advance until it appeared to be 
close upon the spectators. That effect was produced not by the motion 
of the plane upon which the image was formed, but by altering the focus, 
and, at the same time, to change the position of the instrument used for 
producing the image, in order to keep the latter distinct; and it was only 
by this double motion that change of size and distinctness could be given 
to the image. He did not feel competent to give any definite opinion; 
but he believed most philosophers considered that the single eye, in look- 
ing at a distant object, adapted itself to the distance exactly as a telescope 
was pulled in or pulled out when used for the purpose of looking at 
objects at various distances. In the same way, when looking through an 
opera-glass at a person in the next box, the glass must be differently 
adapted to what would be required when looking at a person at the fur- 
ther end of the stage. This was perfectly familiar to all who used spec- 
tacles; and for his own part, although he could see well enough the paper 
before him, he could not, without the aid of his concave glasses, recognise 
a friend at the end of the room. There were persons who were able to 
adapt one eye so.as to see an object at a great distance as well as one 
near; others had more limited powers of vision, and were able to see 
near objects, but were unable to see objects at a distance. With 
all due deference to Mr. Shadbolt, he did not agree with his expla- 
nation on this point. He recollected having seen several ingenious 
specimens of pictures drawn upon a plane in a distorted manner, which, 
when regarded from a certain point of view, acquired a natural ap- 
pearance. There was one instance he recollected of a castle and a tree 
and some other objects being delineated upon a plane in a distorted 
manner, and ifit were looked at from a particular point all the objects 
appeared to rise up, and the castle and the tree took their proper form. 
There was another still more extraordinary instance, where a human 
face was spread out and twisted in a most extravagant manner; but on 
looking at its reflection in a glass of a certain shape, all deformity 
vanished, and it became the face of some well-known person. All those - 
instances were well known to those who studied optics. He knew 
enough of optics to be aware that the image of a straight linc became a 
conic section in certain cases, or a part of a circle, or a part of an ellipse, 
just the same as the shadow of the top of a lamp if thrown upon a wall 
sometimes assumed the form of a hyperbola, or that a circle became a 
porabola under some circumstances. Those distortions were common in 
all cases where images were formed either by lenses or by reflecting 
glasses ; and probably the best instance of the distortions which arose in 
photography was the image reflected in the camera-obscura upon a flat 
and not upon a concave surface. There, as in photography, the centre 
was perfect, but the surrounding margins were distorted; and in order 
to make the camera-obscura an instrument of instruction and amuse- 
ment, the image was received on a concave surface, whereby the edges 
were rendered distinct, and a decent picture was obtained. He might 
add, with the greatest deference to the opinion of Mr. Shadbolt, and with 
many thanks to him, that he had endeavoured to show that some of the 
observations of Mr. Rothwell might not be so entirely out of place as 
they might appear to Mr. Shadbolt. 

Mr. Davis said he had a few words to say upon the question of the 
enlargement of the picture towards the margin. Mr. Shadbolt considered 
there was only a blurring, and that there was no enlargement. He, on 
the contrary, thought there was an enlargement; for, presuming they 
had a plane upon which the picture could be delineated, the lateral lines 
would become an arch, clearly showing that the edges were somewhat 
enlarged. The second point he would refer to was with regard to the 
appearance of distortion produced by turning the camera obliquely to an 
object on bringing it to within a short distance of it. He thought if he 
got near to an object, according to correct perspective, that the upper 
part of two lines forming the sides of a high building ought to appear to 
approach each other. Ifa person measured the apparent width of the 
base of a tower, and compared it with the apparent width of the top, he 
would find the top much less than the base. The lines appeared to con- 
verge at the top to the eye the same as they did in the photograph. 

The Prusmwenr said, in confirmation of what had fallen from Mr. Davis, 
he must say that it was impossible to doubt that if a spectator stood in 
the middle of a plane, with four lines rising perpendicularly from the 
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north, south, east, and west, and were conceived to be of infinite length, 
they must actually meet in the centre of the heavens over his head, 
There could be no doubt upon that point to a philosophical mind. Atan 
infinite distance the interval between any two of the lines must be com- 
paratively nothing—the consequence of which was that they must ap- 
pear to meet. , aes 

Mr- Born said he could not help thinking that Mr. Shadbolt was wrong 
in saying that the single eye could not appreciate distance, forhe could 
not see the hack and front sight of his rifle with one eye at the same 
time, and to see them distinctly he had to alter the focus of his eye back- 
wards and forwards. 

Mr. Suapzoxr asked permission to say a word or two in explanation. 
A slight error had been made in attributing to him the assertion that the 
single eye made no adjustment when looking at a near after a distant 
object. What he did say was, that the spectator was not conscious of 
the adjustment. He admitted that the eye might make an adjustment 
for focus, but he denied that it made any that would assist in judging of 
distance. Therefore it was impossible that the single eye could give a 
true idea of relative distance. 

The Present said, “Then God help the one-eyed people |” 

Mr. Sappour said he thought it would be found that all one-eyed 
people moved their heads from side to side, and thus obtained the value 
of the subtending angle by displacement of position. A very old illus- 
tration of this fact —for it was a fact, capable of proof—was to blindfold 
one eye of a person, and then to let him try to snuff a candle placed at an 
uncertain distance before him. Nine times out of ten he failed in doing 
so, being deprived of the means of judging of the correct distance between 
himself and the candle, There were two other points to which he wished 
to call their attention. Sir Frederick had remarked that perpendicular 
lines drawn from the four quarters of the compass must meet in the 
heavens, Now that point he disputed. 

The PRESIDENT said they must meet if they were visible, and were 
prolonged indefinitely. 

Mr. Saavzour said there was a proposition in Euclid which was indis. 
pwable, namely, that parallel lines, howeyer much prolonged, never could 
meet. 

The Present said it was a question of appearing to meet. At an in- 
finite distance one hundred miles would appear as @ mere point. Sup- 
posing the four poles which were thus to be extended were five hundred 
miles distant from each other, when they had got to about the distance of 
the moon from the earth their points would appear to meet, or would be 
80 near together that it would require a very powerful telescope to distin- 
guish them. Mr. Shadbolt was imputing to him that he meant that they 
met in fact, but what he really did say was that they would appear in per- 
spective to meet, 

Mr. Suapnonr said that if the poles were visible at the distance sup- 
Wess the space between them, being so much greater, must be even more 
visible. 

The Presipenr said that these purely scientific questions were hardly 
worth discussion, 

Mr. Suapgonr said then he would refer to the remark by Mr. Davis, 
that when looking at a distant object, it subtended a much smaller angle 
than when the eye was directed to it when near. Ife perfeetly concurred 
in that; but Mr. Davis forgot that at the same time the angle would be 
the same on looking at the plane of delineation, if interposed paraliel to 
ihe object delineated, producing the same effect to the eye as if the object 
itself were looked at, and the subtending angle would be the same. If 
the paper of Mr. Rothwell were carefully read, it would be found to prove 
that proposition distinctly. 

Mr, Davis said that it was impossible to place a plane of delineation 
parallel to the object, unless the plane was equal in size to the object to 
be delineated. 

Mr. SHapgonr said that was an error, as Mr. Davis must perceive on 
reflection. 

Mr. Davis said that it was quite true, as Mr. Shadbolt observed, that 
Parallel lines did not meet, however prolonged; but the sides of a road 
certainly presented the appearance of converging. 

Mr. Manone said there was a photograph of a railway bridge which had 
been presented to them, wherein the four sides of the entrance occupied 
the whole of the sheet of paper, whereas the far end was a small white 
spot in the centre—the distant sky being shown clearly through the whole 
length of the tube. It was there clear that the whole distance, upwards 
of two miles, was represented by the convergence of the lines towards the 
centre of the picture. If Mr. Shadbolt were to look at that bridge through 
* plece of gummed glass, he would perceive the same effect in nature, and 

'6 would see that the lines appear to meet to his eye in a small point. 

Upposing he looked up through a perpendicular tube, instead of through 
8 horizontal one, the apparent convergence would be the same. 

Mr. Huari said the other day he was detained at a railway station in 
the country, and he had an opportunity of noting the effect of the eon- 
¥ergence of the rails on a peculiarly straight line. At both ends they 
appeared to meet. He did not think that what was in nature, and in 
accordance with natural vision and perspective, ought to be considered 
distortion in photography. 

Mr. Huauas said My, Heath had met the real question. It was very 
Strange that they should now haye to discuss the first principles of per- 
Spective. Things were called distortion in photography which, if severely 
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tested by the rules of perspective, would be found to be correct. In order 
to correct such apparent distortion, Mr. Rothwell stated that in viewing 
a picture the eye must be placed at the point at which it was supposed 
to be when the picture was delineated. Supposing they took a portrait, 
and, by placing the lens near the sitter, obtaineda figure with prodigiously 
large feet and with a comparatively small head, if they placed the eye in 
the same position all disproportion disappeared. However, although 
it might be scientifically correct, the distortion was very offensive. Of 
course his remarks would not apply where the distortion arose from a 
defect in the lens itself. The tendency of a short focus lens, when 
used to cover too large a surface, was to exaggerate the apparent 
distance between near and distant objects, so that near objects 
were comparatively larger than the rest of the picture. As a rule, 
photographers were apt to employ too short focus lenses. ‘hey tried to 
obtain a half-plate picture with a quarter-plate lens, and a whole-plate 
picture with a half-plate lens; whereas they should do exactly the reverse, 
and take half-plate pictures with whole-plate lenses, and quarter-plate 
pictures with half-plate lenses. With regard to one remark made by Mr. 
Shadbolt, he wished to say that he did not know who had introduced 
central diaphragms, but he knew that they were used prior to 1850, as he 
had used one himself originally, and he had an old American journal, 
dated before that time, in which central diaphragms were mentioned. 

Mr. Matonz said he thought there must be some misunderstanding on 
one point, and he thought it only fair to Mr. Shadbolt to ask him whether 
he disputed the apparent conyergence of perpendicular lines. It was so 
elementary a point, that he was sure he would not dispute it. With 
respect to another point made by Mr. Hughes, he begged to say that M. 
Claudet had been for a long time impressing upon his pupils the necessity 
of using long focus lenses. Although the apparent distortion of the pic- 
ture might be defended by the rules of geometry, it could not be defended 
by the rules of that which ought to govern them—the rules of good taste. 
Mr. Collen had refused to take a loft door some distance above the ground, 
stating that, as he could not produce a good picture from it, it was better 
not to take it at all. There was a question he had frequently asked pho- 
tographers and artists, without obtaining an answer, which was—What 
description of lens ought to be used, and what distance and angle the lens 
ought to be placed from the object, to produce a satisfactory result? It 
appeared to him that they were left entirely to hazard upon those points. 
Some accord ought to be come to between the rules of perspective and the 
power of photographic lenses. He had seen a most hideous caricature 
of the maker of certain lenses, which was exhibited for the purpose of 
showing how large a picture the lens would take. 

Mr. Swapzonr said that he thought nearly every observation upon 
what he had said had been made under a misconception. The proposition 
he started with was, that if a picture were required to be delineated cor- 
rectly, the plane of delineation ought to be parallel to the object delineated. 
If he looked up at a tower, its sides would appear to converge ; but if his 
plane of delineation were interposed parallel to the tower, the lines drawn 
from the eye to the marginal lines of the tower would cut the plane of 
delineation by lines which do not converge, but which would be parallel 
as in the tower itself. He would reply to Mr. Malone’s observation rela- 
tive to the tubular railway bridge, by pointing out that in that case the 
plane of delineation was at right angles to the apparently converging lines, 
and, therefore, it did not apply to his (Mr. Shadbolt’s) remarks 3 but even 
in that case, as bearing upon the President’s supposition of the four poles 
meeting overhead, although at a distance of two miles the angles did not 
appear to meet, there was still the small white spot, although the lines of 
the angles themselves had disappeared. 

Dr. Dramoxp then read a letter trom Mr. Dallmeyer, enclosing some 
specimens. He had also to announce communications from Mr. Thomas 
and Herr Paul Pretsch, explaining some of the specimens on the table, 

The Prestpenr said that he held in his hand a specimen of the actual 
work of light upon copper. It was not exactly an original invention, but 
it was a greatimprovement on the former process, as the picture presented 
the appearance of having been worked on by an engraver, although Mr. 
Pretsch gaye his word that such was not the fact, but that it was entirely 
the effect of photography. Thus copies of that picture could be produced 
in great numbers, at a trifling expense. M. Joubert had produced photo- 
graphs fixed upon glass, and Mr. Barnes exhibited his enamelied photo- 
graphs. Mr. Malone also exhibited specimens of pictures printed by 
electric light. [The various specimens alluded to were handed round to 
the members. | : : 

Mr. Matons said he was happy to lay before the Society the pictures 
he had produced by electric light, as it might be of great use under cer- 
tain circumstances. He had often experienced great difficulty in printing 
in the winter, and having turned his attention to electric light, he found 
that he could print from a negative in a quarter of an hour, by simply 
exposing it to the light produecd by carbon points. He found that it 
answered better than the natural light on a dull day. Thus good effeets 
might be produced at any time of the day or night. He had used one of 
Duboseq’s lamps, belonging to Mr. De Rue. lle thought he had shown 
that electric light was superior to atmospherically-deteriorate sunlight. 
It was no doubt expensive, but still, under certain circumstances, people 
would not mind the extra expense. With respect to M. Niepee de St. 
Victor's alleged discovery of bottled light, he considered that the effects 
produced were owing entirely to the vapour of the ink used by the French 
in printing their newspapers. He had found by experiment that, without 
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any application of so-called bottled light, a French newspaper would 
leave its print on sensitised paper, whereas the heading of The Times 
made no impression at all. He had not exposed the paper to the light at 
all, the whole operation having been performed in the dark, He had 
thus deprived M. Niepce de St. Victor of the power of bringing against 
him the same charge he had against Mr. Busk, namely, that he had ex- 
posed the engravings to the light previously to commencing the experi- 
ment. He thought the effect was caused by the vapour of the printing 
ink suspending the action of the chloride of silver. 

A Memper asked whether a negative or a positive had been obtained. 

Mr. Manone said he at first thought he had obtained a positive, but he 
subsequently found that that appearance was caused by the transparency of 
the paper, and that in reality it was a negative. On the back, however, 
was a very distinct positive. 

‘A yote of thanks to Mr. Malone was then passed. 

Mr. Hearn said he knew the trouble and expense of Duboscq’s Jamp, 
and he should be sorry that it should go forth that it could be cheaply 
and usefully applied for photographic printing. 

Mr. Martone said he had mentioned the expense. The light cost 
about 10s. 6d. for half an hour. But still good effects were produced by 
it, which, under certain circumstances, would entirely counterbalance the 
expense. 

The PRESIDENT said he had to present to the Society, as coming from 
‘Mr. Silmer, a beautiful specimen of the application of photography to the 
reproduction of old manuscripts. 

‘Votes of thanks were then passed to Messrs. Dallmeyer, Joubert, and 
Pretsch, for their specimens and papers. 

The Present announced that the next meeting of the London Photo- 
graphic Society would take place on the first Tuesday in December. 

ee 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Te ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday 
evening, the 31st ult., at Myddleton Hall, Islington,—George Shadbolt, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Jonn Barnerr, Hon. Sec., having read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were confirmed, the ballot for new members took place, 
when Mr. George White was declared duly elected a member of the Society. 

My. D. W. Hu, Hon. Treasurer, read a paper, entitled A Photo- 
grapher’s Holiday im Derbyshire. He also exhibited a number of fine 
stereographs of Derbyshire scenery. [We are at the last moment obliged 
to withdraw Mr. Hill’s interesting paper. It will appear on-Dec. ist.] 

The thanks of the meeting were tendered to Mr. Hill for his paper. 

The Crarran said there was then a nice little opening for a discussion 
upon dark tents and boxes; and if any one had_ visited the places 
described by Mr. Hill, there might also be a useful discussion got up 
upon the best points of view from which to take the photographs. He 
had had an opportunity of inspecting those exhibited by Mr. Hill, and 
he had been particularly struck by one of them—the Stone Staircase 
leading to Haddon Hall—which was one of the best of that place he had 
everscen. It came out beautifully in the stereoscope. There must have 
been some difficulty in getting the avenue of yew trees so successfully. 

Mr. Hint observed that he had been to Wingfield Manor, which ap- 
peared to him to be a very beautiful spot, and which would have been 
fifty times more beautiful if the hill had not been completely obscured 
by the rain and mist. 

The Crairwan: There is one point which I think might be advan- 
tageously considered, namely, whether it is desirable to make use of the 
dark box partially as a camera, or to have a dark tent and to use the 
camera separately. It has been thought by some that the internal space 
of the camera might be used for the purpose of manipulating plates in; 
put they had forgotten one material point, which was, that it very rarely 
happened that the camera was dropped down at once on the exact spot 
from which the photograph was eventually taken; and if the camera 
and tent were together, a large amount of material would have to be 
shifted about. 

Mr. Hin said if his camera and tent had not been separate he could 
not have worked, in consequence of the heat of the sun. He could 
assure them it was no joke working in a small box during hot weather. 

The Cuarraan asked whether Mr, Dawson had had any experience in 
the use of dark tents out of doors. 

Mr. G. Dawson replied that he had madesome little use of it. About 
five years ago he had some experience with one of Archer’s cameras, 
which they had doubtless seen. He, however, never could see comfortably 
the progress of the development through the yellow glass. On one point 
he had come to a decided opinion—namely, that the larger the tent the 
better it was. The best he had seen was Smartt’s, which was larger than 
‘Archer’s, and was easily carried. In that he performed operations easily 
that were almost impossible in a small one; as, when working in the 
latter, it was absolutely necessary to go out for air after a short time. 
If uniformly good results were desired, it was necessary to have a large 
tent, which, however, did not at all mean a heavy one. Some tents 
were made to carry a number of heavy bottles, which was quite unne- 
cessary, as it was not requisite to wash the plates at the time ; for, ifa 
strong solution of hyposulphite was poured on, it would do all that was 
wanted at the time. Some beautiful results had been obtained by Mr. 
Ross, of Edinburgh, He operated in a tent about three feet high—at 
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least, he had a little hunch-backed boy who crawled in and developed 
the plates. He himself preferred to keep outside ; but he said he should 
certainly have a large tent—one that a man could breathe in—one that 
three or four persons could stand in in case of a shower of rain. He had 
been able to take a picture sometimes in five minutes after commencing 
to set up his tent. Most people objected to large tents; but he preferred 
them, especially in cold weather, as the collodion then worked better in 
a large tent than in a small one. 

Mr Hit said that with Rouch’s box the operator escaped the 
vapour of the chemicals; and this, in his opinion, was a great advantage, 
especially to persons in ill-health. 

The Crramman handed round several stcreographs of the scenery 
around Beddgelert, North Wales, from collodio-albumen negatives, taken 
by Mr. Morris Beck. 

Mx. Maxzrwoop then exhibited a portable operating-box of novel con- 
struction, weighing from eighteen to twenty pounds. The box itself 
forms the stand for the camera, which, by an ingenious arrangement, can 
be made to slide from side to side, and to revolve without being unfixed 
from its stand, the base of which is much more extended than that of 
the ordinary tripod-stand, and supports the box with great steadiness. 
‘Attached to the box is a portable flexible cistern, which holds sufficient 
water for several hours’ work. The bath is placed in a corner, so that 
no mistake can be made. From the manner in which it folds, and the 
arrangement ofthe straps, any objection against it on the score of weight 
is removed, and it can easily be carried for miles. 

The Cxairaan then called the attention of the members to the large 
composition photograph on the table, called The Holiday in the Wood, 
by Mr. Henry P. Robinson, of Leamington, which he (the Chairman) 
had the pleasure of exhibiting. 

‘Mr, Suupson exhibited some of Mr. Skaife’s chromo-crystal photographs 
for bracelets, brooches, &c. 

The Cuatraan said Mr. Skaife prided himself upon being able to take 
those pictures with his pistolgraph without the knowledge or consent 
of the involuntary and unconscious sitter. 

Mr. Smirson having stated that Mr. Skaife had promised to attend 
their next meeting to produce and explain his pistol camera, then 
proceeded to exhibit and explain Meagher’s improved portable camera. 

Mr. Hit said he was sorry Mr. Morley was not present, as he had 
invented a portable mount for the lens, whereby all screwing was 
avoided. 

Mr. Srursox observed that the mount consisted of a cell into which 
lenses of various focal lengths could be dropped. The brass mount was 
always kept on the camera ready for use, and the necessity for a rack 
and pinion dispensed with, as all the focussing was done from the back 
of the camera. 

Max. Huenes asked how the hood was provided for ? 

Mr. Smrpson said there was no hood at all. It had brass stops, and 
the lens was chiefly inside the camera. Mr. Morley would shortly show 
them his invention. 

Mr. Hugues remarked that some person—he did not know who it was 
—had taken out a patent fora new mode of mounting lenses. He did 
not know that it was in the market, as he had not seen it for sale. The 
mounting was for a single lens, and its peculiarity consisted in its being 
a series of rings put together on the principle of a telescope—in fact, on 
much the same principle as the bellows body of Mr. Meagher’s camera. 
He thought at first that that invention was the same as Mr. Morley’s. 

The Cramman having been requested to ask Mr. Morris Beck to give 
them some account of his proceedings in taking the Welsh views, 

Mr. Morris Brox said there was nothing new in the way he had pro- 
ceeded. The pictures were taken by the old collodion process with 
Keene’s collodion. Until this year Keene’s collodion had never failed 
him, but it had done go this year in some instances, as he found that the 
two edges where the collodion was poured off had peeled. 

Mr. Saave observed that he had found the same fault with Keene's 
collodion when using it in the Fothergill process, and he thought it was 
occasioned by its being thicker than ordinary. 

Mr. Buck said that in. some instances when the plate was drying after 
the second washing, the collodion had completely peeled off. He covered, 
some of the plates with albumen, and the edges where the peeling com- 
menced with albumen or copal varnish, both of which answered the pur- 
pose. So far as stains went, he did not think he had a single stain in any 
plate which he could attribute to the process. The great difficulty, so 
far as he could make out was, that the lights were apt to be too light— 
of a snowy whiteness—if the development were carried sufficiently far 
so as to get a strong negative. 

Mr. Huaues said they had an element in the dry process which they 
had not in the wet—which was albumen; and, if sufficient care was not 
taken, they would most assuredly have their lights too hard. Any per- 
son who had seen the dry process must have heen struck with the fact 
that a very thin negative would produce a very brilliant picture. The 
fact was that nearly every person who adopted the dry process went in 
for quickness, and the consequence was that their deep shadows were 
not well done. With the collodio-albumen process it was a good plan to 
expose for the shadows and leave the lights to take care of themselves, 
as it was almost impossible to over-expose with this process. He should 
like to know if any one had tried the effect of various proportions of 
water with the albumen. 
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The Cuaman said he had tried every possible quantity between one 
thirty-second part and pure albumen, and the result in his mind was 
that, provided there was sufficient albumen to combine with all the free 
nitrate of silver which was left upon the plate, the result would be satis- 
factory: Mr. Hughes’s observations really were to the effect that where 
albumen was used a much less intense-looking plate was obtained, and 
was necessary, than where collodion alone was used. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to the exhibitors, 

Mr, Suseson then exhibited some photo-lithographs. 

Mr. Hit exhibited a positive on arrowroot paper, which, although 
rather cold in tone, was otherwise very satisfactory. 

After the usual vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting separated 


— 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A merrine of the above Society was held in the rooms of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, 36, George Street, on Wednesday, the 7th 
jnstant,—Professor Williamson in the chair. 

Mr. Henry Miller, Mr. Richard Guest, Mr. George Nelson, jun., and 
Mr. Rogerson, were unanimously elected members of the Society. 

My. Sidebotham presented two beautiful prints to the Society from 
negatives, fifteen by twelve, taken by the collodio-albumen process ; and 
My. Wardley a print from his admired negative, Manchester from 
Victoria Bridge. 

Mr. Nsyzt laid upon the table several pictures presented to the Society 
by Mr, Dallmeyer, and read the following explanatory letter :— 


19, Bloomsbury Street, W.C., 5th November, 1860. 

§1n,—It may, perhaps, be of some interest to the members of your Society, to inspect 
a few of the prints taken with my new ‘‘ Triple Achromatic Lens,” more especially since 
one of your townsmen, Mr. J. Rothwell, was the first who drew my attention to the 
subject of ‘‘distortion,’’ as produced by the various forms of lenses hitherto employed 
for the photographic art, namely, the ordinary single combination view lens, and that 
of later-date invented by Professor Petzyal, and sold under the names of Orthographic, 
Orthoscopic, &c., Lenses. The character of distortion, as appertaining to each group, 
is now well known to every lover of the art. 

My portrait combination, in which I at first introduced the principle of freedom from 
distortion, has been received with favour by the public at large, and is extensively used 
for views up to pictures 10 by 8 ; but when required for larger sized plates it necessarily 
becomes expensive, on account of the large diameter of glasses involved in its manufac- 
ture, hence I was requested on all sides to construct a lens ‘‘ free from distortion,’? more 
especially designed for views and copying, for larger sized plates. 

After a series of protracted investigations, experiments, &c., extending over several 
months past, I have arrived at a form of lens which produced the results submitted to 
you this evening ; and I will now state a few of the particulars respecting the instrument 
with which the pictures were taken. It has a focal length of about 18 inches, and 
consists, as its name implies, of three achromatic combinations. The front and back are 
‘‘positive,’—the former 24in., the latter 3} in. diameter ; between the two is situated an 
achromatic ‘‘negative’’ combination of 14 in. diameter. ach of the three has its con- 
tact surfaces cemented with Canada balsam, and the total number of “ reflecting’? 
surfaces, therefore, does not exceed those of the portrait lens. The negative combination 
is of such form and focal power as is required for the correction of both the central and 
eccentrical pencils, and with full aperture the lens is free from spherical and chromatic 
aberrations, both at the centre and margin of the picture, and the field is flat. 

With the whole aperture (1} in., or rather 1} in., for the pencils of rays are convergent 
upon the negative combination) the lens covers a plate 10 by 8 equally illuminated to the 
corners, and with this aperture the portrait of ‘‘ Rifleman’’ was taken. 

With 1 in. aperture the lens covers a plate 12 by 12 to the corners, and with this the 
views of ‘‘ Interiors’’ of Winchester Cathedral were taken, 

The maps were copied with 4 in. stop; they are a little less than twice the originals. 
The negatives from which the prints were taken exhibit much more detail, but I was 
afraid to trust them into the hands of railway porters. 

The view on plate 15 by 12 was taken with ¢ in, aperture. 
yery much tilted, 

When the negative combination is removed, the focal length of the lens is reduced to 
about 8in,, and will take portraits in the same time as the ordinary half-plate lens: the 
chemical and yisual foci coincide, but the field is not so flat as that of my portrait lens. 

_Itis needless fur me to offer any remarks in regard to the performance of the lens, 
since the results speak for themselves; and if they should be approved of by the members 
of your Society, and establish the fact that photographers can now possess themselves of 
an instrument which reproduces the objects of nature and art with perfect truthfulness, 
and is otherwise generally useful, I shall consider my time and labour well spent. 

_The pictures were taken by Mr. Downes, of the firm of Cundall and Downes, who 
Kindly devoted some time to the testing of my lens,—I am, sir, yours, &c., 

J.H. DALLMEYER. 


The lens and camera were 


Mr, Warptey : I have anxiously looked for some time for such an im- 
provement as Mr. Dallmeyer’s lens appears to afford. This picture of 
the Interior of Winchester Cathedral is a severe test, and the lines of 
the columns are, I perceive, absolutely straight. ‘They are slightly con- 
vergent, and that is all. In this picture of the cross that fault is seen 
to a greater extent ; but it is evident that the camera, as Mr. Dallmeyer 
states, must have been much tilted, and with other lenses the lines 
would have been distorted to a far greater extent. In the copy of the 
map the lines are absolutely square and straight. 

Mr. Hoopzr: Many lenses which give bad results as regards the 
straightness of the lines may be improved by shortening the distance 
between the stop and the lens. I have found that Grubb’s lenses are 
comparatively free from distortion. 

Mr. Warprry: That does not agree with my experience. I have 
found them defective in that respect. In reference to the situation of 
the stop, you may cure distortion by bringing it near; but then you 
partially destroy the definition. 

Mr. Pyne: It does not appear from Mr. Dallmeyer’s letter that Mr. 
Rothwell was the designer of this arrangement, but that he had only 
suggested that something should be done to cure the distortion so com- 
mon to lenses. I may, I believe, state confidently that Mr. Rothwell 
originally supplied the diagrams for the combination. 


Mr. Nevin: That is, I think, unintentional on Mr. Dallmeyer’s part; 
for here is a printed paper on the subject, which was read last June 
before the members of the London Society, in which Mr. Dallmeyersays :— 
“To Mr. Rothwell belongs the credit of first suggesting the remedy, and 
to Mr. Sutton of bringing it before the public.” I think that should 
satisfy the objection. 

_ Mr. Hoorsr:; The time occupied in taking these pictures is not men- 
tioned, and we cannot, therefore, judge of the quickness of the lens. 

Mr. Warpizy: I do not consider that important. The first thing to be 
considered is good results, 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Dallmeyer. 

The Cuamman: I think that all particulars connected with the produc- 
tion of these pictures, and of all others presented to the Society’s port- 
folio, should be written upon them. It is impossible to imagine the 
interest that may attend such information at a future period: whether 
the prints may last for one hundred years or for twenty years, changes 
may have taken place in the art which will render its history incom- 
plete, unless the photographers of that day are able to avail themselves 
of such information as that which I now propose you should secure for 
their use ; and I would, therefore, impress it upon you to make it a rule 
that no opportunity should be lost of storing up materials for those who 
may see photography in a very different position. 

Mr. Maszuy: I have been requested by Mr. Petschler, whose modesty 
ig only exceeded by his ingenuity in photography, to lay before you the 
results of some experiments he has lately made. These results, as you 
will see, are very imperfect ; but I have advised him to secure the assis- 
tance of his brother members by at once making the thing known. 
I think that the aim being so great, it deserves investigation. Here are 
some negatives, the plates of which were prepared as for collodio-albumen, 
the whole of the free nitrate of silver from the last silver bath having 
been decomposed by a chloride. Upon one-half of this plate was poured 
a weak solution of chloride of gold, and the exposure in the camera (for 
twenty seconds) took place about three hours afterwards, with a stereo 
lens, one-quarter inch aperture. You will perceive that on the half 
treated with gold there is a picture of full exposure; on the other half 
not a trace of development. The picture is certainly very fogey, but 
there it is, and if some means be found of preventing the fog, we have 
perhaps the key to a quick dry process; but the question at present cer- 
tainly appears to be full of difficulty. 

After some remarks by Mr. Hoover and Mr, Mantey respecting the 
cause of fogging, 

Mr. Wanrprey asked Mr. Petschler what prompted him to make the 
experiment ? 

My. Perscuter: I was printing on a dull day, and tried to finish 
the printing by development. Upon one of the pieces of paper some 
solution of gold had been splashed, and on those parts the picture 
started out with great rapidity when treated with gallic acid, while the 
lights remained pure. : 

Mr. Norox and Mr. Heywoop exhibited machines for beating up 
albumen—that of the former gentleman being his own invention, and 
the first apparatus made known, we believe, for the purpose. Mr. Hey- 
wood’s was purchased. The distinguishing feature of these machines is 
simply this :—In Mr. Noton’s “albumen disentegrator,” as that gentle- 
man styles his apparatus, of which we give the annexed diagram, an 


: 


QT 


open work beater is caused to revolve rapidly by means of two pulleys, 
the one of much larger diameter than the other; in Mr. Heywood’s there 
is a compound beater, the one revolving within the other, and in an oppo- 
site direction. This is accomplished by a face-toothed wheel which drives 
two pinions from opposite sides of the centre of motion. The albumen of six 
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eggs was measured to each competitor, and a performance began which at 
any vate gave rise to considerable amusement. Mr. Noton was satisfied 
with the operation in five minutes; but Mr. Heywood, in a minute less, pro- 
duced a result which was pronounced fully equal to that of his rival. It 
was remarked, however, that, if the albumen were sufficiently beaten up, 
Mr. Heywood appeared to be sufficiently used up; and as no one could 
discover any material difference in the result, the saving of time and 
the relative prices of the machines were the only considerations ; the 
former of these was too trifling to carry much weight, especially asit was 
only to be gained by a considerable excess of physical labour. Mr. Noton’s 
apparatus is much more costly; but it must be stated that it has the 
advantage of greater simplicity, and that its higher price is mainly due 
to superior workmanship. 

My. Peae exhibited six negatives, taken on plates prepared by coagu- 
lating the albumen in hot water, according to Mr. Parry’s process. One 
of these negatives was weaker at one side than at the other, by reason, 
apparently, of the albumen having been driven towards one end. With 
that exception, especially considering the dull weather, they were all 
that could be desired—remarkable indeed for softness and half-tone. The 
exposure this month, after three o'clock, with a quarter-inch stop and 
stereo. lens, was from twelve to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Mazstey: The pictures have now been delivered to the members of 
the Exchange Club. Before we break up for this evening, I have a sug- 
gestion to make in reference to future proceedings in that direction. 
According to the plan which we have just carried out, nearly another 
year must pass before we could effect a second distribution ; and I there- 
fore propose another plan, the basis of which should be, that a portfolio 
be kept for the reception of pictures which may at any time be exchanged 
by members of the Society. Not only would this provide for a perpetual 
exchange, but it would obviate many difficulties to which the scheme we 
adopted has been found liable. 

Several members having expressed a desire that this principle should 
be properly considered, the following gentlemen were appointed to report 
thereon :—Mr. Mabley, Mr. Mann, Mr. Sidebotham, and Mr. Wardley. 

A vote of thanks having then been passed to the Chairman, the meet- 
ing was adjourned, 


ome 


CITY OF GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tux second monthly mecting of the above Society was held in the 
Religious Institution Rooms, on Thursday, the Ist instant,—J. Kibble, 
Esq., the President, in the chair. 

Mi. Ewrne read a paper—Remarks on Failures in the Albumenising, 
Frinting, and Toning of Positives on Paper, illustrated by several prints 
showing failures commented on. [See page 331]. 

On concluding the reading of the paper Mr. Ewing sat down amidst 
much applause. 

A conversational discussion ensued, 

he CHatruan remarked that the cause of the measly appearance in 
prints was the use of too weak hyposulphite, causing the formation of 
sulphuret of silver; that the brown spots were sulphuret of silver, and 
that no amount of after-washing or immersion in hypo. would dissolye 
them. 

Mr. M‘Fartane exhibited prints having the two kinds of disease which 
were designated measles ; the numerous small red spots on the surface, 
and which all now agreed was on the albumen; and the brown spots or 
patches best seen by transmitted light, and which he thought were caused 
by too weak hypo., as explained by the Chairman. 

The Cuatrman showed some small pieces of paper which had become 
spotted by being kept ina damp place. A small piece of the paper on 
which he printed his forty-inch pictures showed these numerous trans- 
parent spots very evidently. 

Mr. Huen-Wiison directed the attention of the meeting to the getting 
of what the engraver would call a metallic surface on the paper before 
printing on it. 

Mr. Stuart explained that he had recommended that in his paper read 
at last meeting. 

Mr. Witson said he proposed it at a former meeting. 

Mr. Ewrna said he believed neither of them were the original pro- 
posers of this simple matter. 

Mr. Stuart showed a print produced on the paper enclosed in the 
preservative case at last meeting ; but, having been two days in printing, 
it could scarcely be considered a fair example of what the case would 
do. : 
The subject of printing was again to be continued at the next meeting ; 
Mr. A. M‘Nab to lead off. 

The Cuarrman then read a paper on some experiments he had made 
in reference to Messrs. Petschler and Mann’s process, and showed the 
various pictures referred to in his paper. [See page 326.] He concluded 
by proposing that the thanks of the Society be awarded to Messrs. 
Petschier and Mann for the unreserved manner in which they had given 
their discovery to the world. 

The Sucretary then intimated that he had been deterred by some 
business requirements from referring at last meeting to his safe return 
from the Holy Land, but he would then take the opportunity of pro- 
posing that the thanks of the Society be given to Mr, J. Spencer, jun., 


for his faithful discharge of the duties of secretary during Mr. Cramb’s 
absence. 
The thanks of the meeting were then given to Mr. Kibble and to Mr. 
Ewing for their papers. 
a= 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue Fourth Annual General Meeting was held on Tuesday evening 
October 80,—Mr. W. B. Osborn, vice-chairman, in the chair. 

The Treasurer, in the absence of the Secretary, having read the 
notice calling the meeting, a letter of apology for non-attendance from 
Mr. C, L. Haines, V.P., and the minutes of the previous meeting, which 
were confirmed, then read the Report of the Council, which stated that, 
although the Society was in a prosperous and satisfactory state as 
regarded its financial position—the Treasurer’s statement of accounts 
showing a balance in hand of £14 14s. i11d.—still the Council could not 
but regard with regret the apathy and indifference evidenced by the 
members in their attendance at the meetings of the Society, and which 
had been so long continued, in spite of the exertions of the Council to 
provide subjects of sufficient interest to induce the members to attend, 
and to the so great discouragement of the Council, that several of the 
officers had intimated their intention of resigning their offices and mem- 
bership at the close of the session just concluded. During the past 
session one presentation of photographs had been made among the 
members, and papers upon the following subjects had been read :— 
Hints connected with the Dry Process, by Geo. Shadbolt, Esq.; The 
Serio-Oomic Aspect of Photography, by Mr. W. B. Osborn, V.P.; The 
Fothergill Dry Collodion Process, by Mr. Alfred Keene, of Leamington ; 
and one very interesting evening had been spent in a discussion upon 
the relative merits of the ‘Wet’ versus “Dry” processes, on which 
occasion a large number of magnificent photographs were exhibited, as 
specimens of the productions of each. During the past session five new 
members have been elected, and eight tendered their resignations,—the 
number at present on the books of the Society being thirty. 

The report of the Treasurer showed that a balance remained in his 
hands of £14 14s. 11d. 

The following list of officers, proposed by the Council for the ensuing 
year, having been ballotted for, were duly elected :—Prestdent: The 
Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe; Vice-Presidents: Mr. W. B. Osborn and 
Mr. C. L. Haines; Treasurer: Mr. Jno. Thos. Brown, Jun.; Seeretary: 
Mr. Jno. Thos. Brown, Jun., pro tem.; Council: Dr. Hill Norris, Mr. 
Rejlander (Wolverhampton), Mr. Hart, Mr. Morris, Mr. Robinson (Lea- 
mington), Mr. J. Turner, Mr. Hunt, Mr. H. H. Plante. 

On the motion of Mr. Jno. Tuos. Brown, Junr., seconded by Mr. 
Resanper, it was unanimously resolved,—That Rule 6 be altered as 
follows :—"The Council to have the power of electing Honorary 
Members.” 

Mr. Resuanver having laid upon the table, for the inspection of the 
members, a portfolio of his inimitable pictures, ‘‘Studies from Life,” and 
Dr. Hill Norris a series of very beautiful specimen prints from his new 
extra sensitive dry plates, together with the negatives from which they 
were produced, a vote of thanks was given to those gentlemen. 

An interesting discussion on Dr. Norris’s prints and negatives is 
anticipated at the next meeting. 

During the evening Mr. Rejlander promised a paper for the forth- 
coming meeting of the Society On the Camera of Horrors. It is hoped 
that the photographers of the neighbourhood generally will muster 
largely on the occasion. 


Practical Jnsteuctions on Coloring ¥)hotagraphs. 
By Atrrep H. Watt. 


[Owing to the great pressure on our space for this number, we are 
compelled to postpone the continuation of Mr. Wall’s valuable 
“Instructions” till our next publication. ] 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communica- 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students wz colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent, 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H. 
Warr, Esq., 11, Taz Terrace, Warworts. 


Nortce.—I am compelled, by the increased number of correspondents who have for- 
warded stamped envelopes for private replies, to state that my many duties (willing as I 
am to oblige, and anxious as I am to please where I can) quite prevent the sending of 
such to any but personal acquaintances or friends. Besides this, the publication of replies 
in many cases kill several birds with one stone ; as the information ‘J.’ wants may be 
exactly that which “K.,” “1.,” ‘‘M.,” and the rest of the alphabet, thought of, or were 
about writing to me for. Letters I now have shall be replied to on the first leisure evening 
Ihave, but for the future I hope not to receive such requests. 

ROSABELLE.—See an advertisement in the present number (to which also I should be 
glad to direct the attention of several other pupils who made similar inquiries some 
time since). The picture did not reach me. 

L. Goopwin.—Such a vehicle may be made ‘as follows :—Take gum anime half-an- 
ounce, with one ounce of gum sandarach ; reduce to a fine powder and dissolve them in 
spirits of wine ; place the solution in the sun until the gums are perfectly dissolved, and 
then filter into bottle for use. This is very useful for glazings. 

L. M. and G. R. are referred to portions of these articles now published. The repetition 
of information already given would, justly enough, displeaso regular readers and 
subscribers, 


November 15, 1860] 


Foreign Correspondence, 
Paris, November 10, 1860. 


DECIDEDLY our laborious tribe of photographers are almost ex- 
clusively occupied at present by two questions—the amplification 
of pictures, and the carbon-positive printing. The opening meeting 
of the French Society of Photography was nearly wholly taken 
up with communications “on these two subjects. Among the 
general public also, nothing has been talked of for some time past 
but the full-length, natural-sized portrait of the Emperor, executed 
by M.M. Mayer, Brothers, and Pierson, and exhibited every evening 
at their door on the Boulevard des Capucines, with an ample accom- 
paniment of gaslight. Those who know Paris and the Parisians, 
will easily conceive how this curiosity is looked upon as an event. 
“Have you seen the Emperor’s portrait, by Mayer?” “No.” 
“Well, you must see that—a photograph of natural size.” “ In- 
deed!” “And perfectly executed; go and see it this evening.” 
“J will, certainly.” And so people go there and keep up a constant 
crowd before the portrait. There are only a few among the 
spectators who can account for the manner in which the gigantic 
picture was obtained. 

Before the exhibition of the Emperor's portrait, the pony of M. 
Edward Delessert drew the strollers toward the windows of one of 
our publishers, where it was on view. A pony of natural size— 
apicture six feet by five feet! Count Aguado, who, the other even- 
ing, presented to the Society a series of groups of animals—likewiso 
amplified with the apparatus of Woodward, but in more limited 
proportions—had to do with a less easily-satisfied and more compe- 
tent public, which did not prevent his beautiful picture from being 
greatly admired. I have seen them, and that by Mayer and Co., 
and I can assure you that they are all extremely remarkable. But 
now there comes a new process and a new apparatus to surprise 
us, and to fix the attention of connoisseurs. A few weeks ago, a 
M. Wothly, of Aix-le-Chapelle, forwarded to the Academy several 
portraits photographed at two-thirds of the natural size. In the 
note accompanying them he says :—“I have arrived at unhoped-for 
results by a combination of means which constitutes almost a new 
art, An optical arrangement, analagous to that of the heliostat, 
gives me a pencil of ‘rigorously parallel rays, which passes 
through the negative obtained upon the collodionised half- 
plate, carries with it the image, becomes positive, and spreads 
out in an immense cone of divergent rays, which fix tho 
picture upon a sheet of sensitised mechanical paper. The in- 
tensity of the rays is sufficient to produce the positive in from 
fifteen to twenty minutes when the operation takes place in the 
open air. The regularity of their distribution and direction is such 
that the impression is as clear at the extreme edges as it is in the 
centre, even when the picture is eight feet six inches in height, and 
five feet in width. To bring down the duration of the printing to so 
short a time, I have had recourse to new combinations of sensitising 
agents. For the operations of washing, toning, and fixing upon 
such unwieldy sheets, manipulations as rapid as they are efficacious 
have taken the place of the impracticable dishes. My half-sized 
and full-sized portraits have, it seems to me, a character of their 
own; having a greater attraction for the eye, and charming it more 
agreeably. The harmony and the blending of the tints are such, 
that these portraits remind one, more than do the ordinary photo- 
gtaphs, of the pencil-work of some talented draughtsman. I may 
say that they are scarcely affected by the influence of the light, as 
my fixing process renders them proof against all sulphuration.” 

wo or three days after this communication, it was learnt that 
Disdéri had just purchased from the author the secret of his inven- 
tion, and the right to work it in France, at the price of 20,000 francs. 
Thave seen the specimens of this new process at Disdéri’s, and I 
must say that they are strikingly beautiful. The advantage of 
M. Wothy’s discovery is said to be specially in the preparation 
of the paper. I can readily believe it; for it would be diffi- 
cult to find pictures superior to these in clearness, in modelling, 
and in harmony of tone. In all points they are complete. As to 
the apparatus which produces them, I know nothing more than 
what is said by the author in his note. 

Will M. Quinet have this apparatus and the specimens seized, 
as he did those of Bertsch and of Woodward ? Up to the present 
time I have heard nothing said on the subject; but, at the opening 
of the meeting of the French Society, I witnessed a scene which 
will give you an idea of the unpleasant position in which the 


said M. Quinet has placed himself with respect to photographers. 
ithout being a member of the Society, and without having re- 
celyed an invitation, he went to the meeting, at which were to be 
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present most of those whose labours he had interrupted, or whose 
works he had confiscated. Great was the general surprise at his 
appearance. In spite of the representations of the Secretary, who 
had taken him into his cabinet, he persisted in staying. He was 
then requested aloud to retire, which at last he did, though not 
without attempting to discuss the vigorous measure which he had 
so unfortunately provoked. 

Two communications relating to carbon-positive printing were 
made at this meeting. he first was from M. Poitevin. His pro- 
cess is based on the property possessed by a mixture of perchloride 
of iron and tartaric acid of absorbing the ambient humidity of the 
atmosphere when exposed to the light. If, then,a negative be placed 
upon a layer of this mixture, the parts upon which the luminous 
rays have acted will alone absorb this humidity: the other portions 
will remain inert. The author operates upon glass, porcelain, 
ivory, and paper: in this last case he transfers. The following are 
the three examples which he gives in his communication :— 

To operate upon ground glass: clean well, and pour upon the glass 
a mixture of 10 grammes of perchloride of iron, and 4 grammes of 
tartaric acid dissolved in 100 grammes of water, and then let it 
dry. If it is polished transparent glass, we first cover it with 
collodion ; and while the layer is still wet, we pour upon it the 
above mixture, which we then let dry. In both cases, when 
the surface is completely dry, we expose it for five or ten 
minutes under a cliché in the sun. On leaving the frame, 
the picture is not very visible, but the parts acted on absorb 
the humidity of the air, and can retain the colouring powders laid 
upon them with a pencil. If it is a transparency that we 
wish to obtain, we wash with alcoholised water, acidulated with 
chlorhydrie acid; we dry and then varnish. To obtain a picture 
upon glass, we use an enamel or metallic oxide as a coloyring 
matter, with a flux, and we pass it on to the fire. Lastly, 
to transfer to paper, as soon as the carbon design has been 
obtained, we cover it with normal collodion. We wet this layer 
abundantly, then wash it, first with acidulated water, then with 
common water; after which we lay upon it a sheet of gelatine 
paper, and let dry. In taking away this sheet, we also take away 
the collodion upon which the carbon design has become fixed. We 
varnish, and then fasten the picture upon cardboard. 

Such is the method. It is certainly very ingenious; but it has 
not yet sufficiently answered in practice. If we may judge from 
specimens sent to the Society, and which were obtained directly 
upon paper, M. Fargier’s method is much more applicable. Un- 
fortunately M. Fargier keeps the secret for himself. 

The presentation of two portable operating-rooms, one by M. 
Bertsch, and the other by M. Titus Albités, which latter I have 
already described to you, completed the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, in the course of which M. Girard had also presented some 
pictures of the eclipse, obtained by him at Batna, in Algeria. 

ERNEST LACAN. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


&2> Should any of the Subscribers or Agents to this JOURNAL require additional 
Copies of the present Number, they should address the Publisher on the subject 
not later than the 20th instant. 


Correspondence, 


oo 
t- We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal. We cannot give private replies except to personal 
friends. 


—S= 


ATTACHING THE FILM, &c. 
To the Eviror. 

Sm, — From remarks recently made in Tux Bririn J OURNAL OF 
Puorograpny, it seems that the adhesion of the film to the glass is still a 
desideratum. If so, I trouble you to say that I have for some time 
albumenised the edge of the plate with a camel-hair pencil, to the extent 
of about one eighth of an inch; when dry, collodionise, &¢., and it will 
bear any amount of washing the collodion itself will support. 

Ihave thought that, were the proof immersed in gelatine, no evil would 
result from the use of even common paste; and I believe the paper would 
be also fit for colouring. I may be in error: if so, will you kindly tell 
me ?—I am, yours, &c., T. L. MERRITT, 

November 20, 1860. 

[We are glad to greet an old correspondent again. Is the albumen on 
the edge of the plate only less trouble than having it all over? We 
scarcely think so. Without doubt, immersion of the proof in pure gela- 
tine might afford some protection; but what are we to regard as common 
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paste? that which we make of flour and water only, or that which we 
buy? Ifthe latter, we do not know what injurious matter if may con- 
tain. We recommend you to read the close of a paper by Mr. Stuart in 
our last number, pp. 814 and 315.—Eb. | 

on 


AUTOMATIC WASHING TRAY. 
To the Eprror. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, ‘Mr. W. Church,” seems to be in error as 
to the action of a syphon, such as described by ‘H.” Directly the level 
of the water in the washing apparatus falls below the end of the short 
leg of the syphon the air rushes in and entirely empties it, so that the 
water will not begin to run off again until it reaches above the level of 
the bend, when, owing to the great excess of exit area over that of the 
ingress, the trough will be speedily emptied; and this alternate action 
will proceed for any length of time (until the supply of water ceases) 
without any attention whatever.—I am, yours, &c., 

November 5th, 1860. AMATEUR MECHANIC. 

[It is our present correspondent who is in error. Mr. Church was 
quite right in objecting that the great excess of exit area over that of in- 
gress would prevent the water from filling the orifice of the exit pipe 
above the level of the bend, and, consequently, prevent the syphon being 
brought into play as a syphon.—Ep.] 

eer 


A FEW WORDS IN REPLY. 
To the Error. 


Sm,—On perusing an article in the last number of the Journal, 
intituled, ‘Photographic Comments, No. 14,” by T. F. Hardwich, I 
feel tempted to ask your permission to make a few remarks upon it. 

In the article in question, Mr. Hardwich takes me seriously to task on 
account of some observations I made in an address to the members of 
the Chorlton Photographic Society, in September last, On the Present 
unsatisfactory state of our Knowledge of Photographic Chemistry. 

Thave just refreshed my memory, by a reference to the report as it 
appears in your Journal of the 1st October, and I must confess my inability 
to discover anything in it to give rise to the views advocated in these 
comments; for 1 cannot suppose it to be because I call in question the 
absolute perfection of the formula recently given by him for the produc- 
tion ofa “definite gun-cotton, well suited in every respect for making 
collodion.”’ 

I did not arrive at that conclusion after a slight and superficial 
acquaintance with the subject, nor without having ascertained what 
were the opinions generally of others more practically acquainted with 
its results. 

In making that statement I had not the most remote intention to 
detract from or undervalue the importance of the researches of Mr. Hard- 
wich, but rather to point to them as worthy examples of what had 
already been accomplished by diligent and careful experiment. 

With regard to the opinion expressed, that such addresses tend to 
retard, rather than advance, the progress of the science, I will only 
observe that others, in common with myself, from their experience, hold 
a contrary opinion. 

I may be wrong in thinking that, if the attention of members of photo- 
graphic societies were more frequently directed to the comparatively 
imperfect state of photographic chemistry, many ardent admirers of the 
art, who now mechanically perform all the delicate operations which its 
practice involves, without ever troubling themselves about the why andthe 
wherefore, would be induced to apply themselves with energy to the 
solution of some, at least, of the problems that remain to be solved. 

I feel persuaded that the sooner we disabuse our minds of an idea, 
which is very prevalent, that the investigation of the chemical phenomena 
of photography belongs to, and ought to be left exclusively to, the profes- 
sional chemist, the sooner are we likely to have the number of minds 
engaged upon it increased ; and, as a consequence, we may reasonably 
expect that its progress will be more rapid and satisfactory. 

{am not insensible to the difficulties that attend all purely scientific 
investigations ; nor am I so sanguine as to expect that we can, without 
much trouble, or in a short time, bring our researches to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The Chorlton Association may or may not include some who require 
to be constantly patted on the back by way of encouragement, in order 
that they may be prevailed upon to continue any scientific or other 
investigations upon which they may be engaged. But admitting the 
policy of pursuing such a course, with minds so constituted, it does not 
therefore follow that the simply passing in review some of the facts and 
phenomena which still remain unexplained: will have the effect of 
paralysing their energies. On the contrary, 1 believe its tendency would 
be to produce an opposite result. 

The hypothetical case, of the president of a medical society 
opening a session by an introductory lecture on the present unsa- 
tisfactory state of our knowledge of medicine, is not such an one.as 
is applicable to the case, for, however desirable it might be in itself that 
such lectures should occasionally be given, the fear of disturbing public 
confidence would at once point out their impolicy. 

_ Ido not know whether the majority of the readers of photogtaphic 
journals agree with Mr, Hardwich, that the matter they are expected to 
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contain should be of such a light and easily digestible kind as to entitle 
them to take rank only with the daily newspaper or other periodical 
literature. For my own part, I have always Jooked upon them as par- 
taking more of the scientific character, and as such deserving and 


requiring more than a passing glance. 

It is with extreme regret I find myself at variance, even in such minor 
matters, with a gentleman so distinguished, and to whom we owe so 
much, inthe chemical department of our art. But holding the views I 
do, however erroneous, as to the manner in which the science can be 
pest advanced, I have felt it incumbent on me not to allow the opinions 


of even so high an authority to pass unchallenged.—I am, yours, &c., 
W. GRIFFITHS, 


November 8th, 1860. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. G. —Received with thanks. 

Guo. M.—It is not of sufficient interest to be entitled to a notice. 

F. P.—We do not coincide in your view of the matter in any way. 
contemporaries may, though we doubt it 

R. §.—It must depend upon your requirements. Without you state what you want to 
do exactly, it would be impossible to say what amount would provide you a proper outfit: 

THOS, QUINLAN.—Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, will be able to supply your wants ; or you 
may procure his productions in several of the shops of the London dealers. 

Drrr.—We are constrained, from press of matter, to postpone your communication ; 
it shall, however, appear in our next. 

i Be ¥.—Your sensitising bath has no doubt become impoverished : add more nitrate of 
silver. 

TINNER.—Your crystals are protosulphate of iron, and require no preparation to fit 
them for use—except perhaps, if dirty, solution in pure water and re-crystalisation. 

J. MAcrarn.—The third on your list is in our estimation the best ; but different opera. 
tors work most readily with different kinds. Much also depends upon the class of work 
which you wish to execute. 

Quanrz.—We believe that geological illustrations are to be had of Mr. Gutch. We 
remember to have seen some excellent specimens, by this gentleman, at one of the Pho- 
tographic Society’s Exhibitions a few years ago. 

®. B. D.—You have not properly removed the iodide of silver from the edges of your 
plate: hence the white patches in the print. Leaye the hyposulphite solution on a little 
longer, or use it a little stronger. The pose is not bad. 

TRovBLED.—Asking us to recommend a camera is like asking a-stranger to recom- 
mend you a house. How can we advise discreetly without knowing to what purpose 
you wish to apply it ? 

Manrcaner L.—We think that Mr. Skaife's small apparatus, which he calls a ‘‘ pistol« 
graph” (a tool infinitely better than its name), is exactly suited to your requirements ; 
and with yery moderate care you need not soil your fingers. 

R. Peurs.—A swing-back camera does not require a sliding front any more than an 
ordinary camera, but for landscapes we should regard both as imperfect without 
sliding fronts. 

J. A. R. (Retford.)—1. A small-sized portrait combination by a first-rate maker. 2. 
Possible; but not advantageous or economical. 3. A quarter-plate, or a smaller one 
better still. 4. Same as the preceding, with diaphragm between the lenses. 5. Some- 
times the last-named, at others the ordinary view lenses. x 

Vicror.—Too late for our last. If you develop with pyrogallic and citric acids the 
colour will be bluish black ; if with pyrogallie and acetic acids a reddish tone will 
result. ~ By mixing the two in various proportions, browns of almost any shade between 
the extremes may be obtained. Covering the film while wet with hydrosulphate of am~ 
monia and water will also turn the deposit of a brown colour. 

A PrintEr’s Devit.—Too late for reply in our last. Sensitised paper discolours very 
rapidly in the presence of moisture ; it 1s therefore probable that your blank paper book 
is damp. Use a little free nitric acid (very little) in your sensitising bath; dry the 
paper thorcughly, and keep it in a tall wide-mouthed bottle, well corked. We have 
neyer seen the effect you describe in the skies. We do not advise any automatic wash- 
ing apparatus. 

KELVEDONENSIS.—1. Use a little ox-gall and gum-water with the colouring matter. 
—2. We do not know the preparation you mention, except by name ; but good negatives 
and positives cannot both be obtained with the same collodion without some modifica- 
tion;—3, Chloride of calcium greedily absorbs moisture, hence it hastens the drying of 
bodies enclosed in a case with it,—4. We believe the advocates of the process named say 
for several weeks: we do not personally think well of it,—5. See a note from Mr. Rodgers 
in the present number. ‘ 

We are informed by a correspondent that a tent purchased by him in consequence of 
a description he read of it in the letters by Simeon Headsman, although well adapted 
to his purpose in other respects, was so badly made that, by 2 tolerably strong shake it 
would come to pieces—that rods described as of brass were, in his specimen made cf 
jron—and that a gutta percha tray with a tube to carry off the waste water, had the 
tube so far projecting into the tray that its intended use was completely obviated, and 
the tent flooded with the washings, &c. from the plate. 

We can depend upon the correctness of the description of our contributor ; but it is 
impossible for him to divine that inferior articles to those exhibited to him will, in 
some cases be supplied to the public. It appears also, to us, very dishonest on the part 
of the dealer. 

R. T. D., A Novioz.—No apologies: we are always willing to lend ahand. There is a 
very simple and cheap yessel in which you can prepare your arrowroot that is preferable 
to a tinned saucepan—we mean a common earthenware pipkin, It is probable that the 
paper may ke properly coated by floating. A very satisfactory proof upon arrowroot- 
coated paper was exhibited by Mr. D. W. Hil, at the last meeting of the North London 
Photographic Association. We note your remarks on “ what to ayoid,” and will give a 
hint. Skies should not print white, especially if the negatives have been taken in dull 
weather—a condition of things which we perceive existed when you took the National 
Schools (in which the sky is stopped out), though a slight gleam of sunshine appears in 
the other. The factis, that from the low actinic power of the light at the present season, 
a long exposure is required to obtain details, and sometimes the sky is thereby very much 
weakened in density. A small quantity of dilute albumen added while developing, will 
materially increase the vigour of your negative—but beware of developing too far. 

* An unusual pressure on our space has obliged us reluctantly to hold over till our 
next many valued contributions, among which we may enumerate Photographic Com- 
ments, No. 15 ;—Ovdservations on Albumenised Paper. and Alkaline Gold. Toning, No. 
IV.; Photogenic Tribulation Photographer's Holiday in Derbyshire ;--Continuation 
of Mr. Wal’s Practical, Instructions on Colowring ;—Mr. Malone’s interesting paper, 
read at the late meeting of the London ‘Photographic Society, communications from 
cW, RK? and “*R, G.," &., &e —all of which are in type. 


Perhaps one of our 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. — With each copy of our 
number for December 15th will be presented to our readers 
a MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANACK, pro- 
duced under the superintendence of Samurn Hicuuey, 
F.G.S., F.C.8., &., which will contain, besides a Calendar 
for the year 1861, ‘ A Retrospect of our Photographic Year ;” 
Days, Hours, and Places of Meeting of Photographic and 
Scientific Societies in Great Britain and Ireland ; Formule 
for Wet, Dry, Instantaneous, Negative, and Positive Collo- 
dion Processes; Waxed-Paper Process, Printing Process, é&c ; 
“Photographic Olla Podrida,” Useful Tables, Measures, 
Notes, &c. The particular form adopted has been selected 
in order to facilitate frequent reference at all times. It is 
proposed, also, to issue copies of the Almanack to non- 
subscribers to the Journal, at 3d. each copy, in order still 
further to encourage attention to our fascinating Art-Science. 

In our number for the Ist ult. we published a communication 
from our esteemed correspondent, Mr. Corey, of Liverpool, in 
which he called upon us to express our opinion relative to the 
dry process originally suggested by the Abbé Despratz, and 
which some of our Liverpool friends, including Mr. Corey, have 
found to be in their hands highly satisfactory. The process 
consists in employing collodion containing a small quantity of 
pure white rosin in addition to the other usual ingredients. The 
manipulation is precisely the same as for ordinary wet plates, 
with the exception that, after being taken out of the sensitising 
bath of nitrate of silver, they are copiously and freely washed, 
and then set aside to dry. It is alleged that these plates retain 
their sensitiveness unimpaired for a very considerable time, and 
are more quickly impressed than any other dry plates which our 
correspondent has ever tried. 

We regret that we are unable to share the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Corey in favour of the rosin process, for the following reasons, 
viz.:—We find that the film formed by this kind of collodion is 
unusually liable to be defaced by small white spots, about the 
size of a pin’s head, no doubt from the presence of very minute 
particles of insoluble matter in the rosin, which have not sufli- 
cient gravity to cause their perfect deposition, by allowing the 
collodion to remain undisturbed for a considerable time. We 
find, also, that the film, after development, is particularly apt 
to strip off the plate in the subsequent drying, splitting up into 
Innumerable shreds and fragments. It is contended that this 
atter evil can be remedied by coating it with albumen before 
the final drying—a proposition which we admit. We have 
compared the sensitiveness with that of plates prepared by the 
othergill process, and in our hands they are unquestionably in- 
enor in that respect to the latter; while, as regards “keeping” 
qualities, we have found that it is quite possible to preserve the 
F othergill plates for upwards of ten months in a highly sensitive 
condition. We have been favoured with several specimens of 
mnts from plates by the rosin process; but, with the excep- 
tion of one by Mr. Corey, they all displayed the evidence of 
Weakness in the negatives—the exception, in our judgment, 
exhibiting under-exposure, though in this case we are informed 
that the operation took place during a shower; therefore, we 


may presume that, had the weather been more favourable, the 
result would have been, in Mr. Corey’s skilful hands, satisfac- 
tory. We have, however, kept to the last our chief objection 
to the process, which is, that the introduction of the rosin ought, 
upon theoretical grounds, speedily to throw the sensitising bath 
out of order. We cannot imagine that an organic substance like 
rosin, brought into frequent and intimate contact with nitrate of 
silver, can possibly fail of contaminating it in such a manner as 
effectually to deteriorate, if not eventually destroy, any certainty 
of actinic action upon the film: judging from the pernicious 
effects of carbon, even when used merely as a centre of crystal- 
lisation for nitrate of silver, as distinctly proved by our colla- 
borateur, My. Hardwich, we are unable to believe that a carbon- 
aceous substance like rosin can be innocuous when introduced 
into the nitrate of silver bath. We do not snow this from 
actual experiment, simply because we have held the process 
in sufficient disesteem, upon these scientific grounds, to deter 
us from making more than a few trials of plates prepared by it; 
and the result of these trials, being discouraging, has not 
induced us to pursue the investigation further. 

We demur, also, to the alleged pre-eminent simplicity ; because, 
if it be necessary to coat the plate with albumen at all (e. g. to 
prevent destruction of the film at the final drying after develop- 
ment), it is surely-no more trouble to perform this operation 
before the first drying, and prior to exposure; while the advan- 
tage of this proceeding is obvious in the entire or partial coagu- 
lation of the albumen by contact with free nitvate of silver, and 
thus its non-liability to decomposition by moisture to some 
extent is effected. 

Tf our allegations be well founded, we submit that we have 
adduced sufficient for holding the rosin process in disfavour ; 
but if not, we shall only be too glad to be obliged to recant, by 
the excellence of the productions which we trust that our Liver- 
pool friends who follow this process may show at some of the 
forthcoming exhibitions. We by no means claim infallibility for 
the correctness of our views, and are ready to change them if 
proved to be wrong; but, as we do at present entertain them, 
called upon publicly as we have been, we have no option but to 
give expression to them. Liverpool photographers are far too 
earnest seekers after excellence to feel annoyed at the non- 
agreement between themselves and us upon what is, after all, 
but a mere matter of opinion. 


WE certainly experienced no small amount of surprise at the 
turn which was given to the discussion on Mr. Rothwell’s paper 
at the last meeting of the London Photographic Society. We 
can well enough understand how thoroughly unintelligible such 
a paper would be, even to minds of a mathematical bent, when 
not only all the geometrical and arithmetical calculations, but 
the diagrams also, were omitted; but to the generality of those 
present it might almost as well have been delivered in the ver- 
nacular of the Cherokee Indians. That which makes the pro- 
ceeding the more singular is an announcement in the September 
number of the Society’s organ, at p. 330, that “Mr. Rothwell 
is desirous that gentlemen should come prepared to discuss the 
merits of the subject on which he treats ;” yet, in consequence 
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of his own absence, which we much regret, and presume was un- 
avoidable, his communication was mutilated, and the discussion 
was really diverted from the subject of the paper, chiefly to a 
consideration of some of the first principles of perspective, as 
indeed was noticed by one of the speakers. While upon this 
subject we cannot forbear remarking that, had those gentlemen 
who advocated the propriety of depicting parallel lines in nature 
by converging ones in the drawing when the plane of delineation 
is placed parallel to the object, only perused the conclusive 
papers On Perspective and Distortion, by Mr. Grubb, published 
in the current volume of this Journal, at pp. 74 and 148, they 
would in all probability have had clearer views on the subject ; 
and we strongly advise those who feel an interest in it to re- 
peruse the articles to which we refer. 

Ay elegant application of photography has been made by 
Mr. John Louch in multiplying copies of monumental “ brasses,” 
as they are termed. From an ordinary rubbing, a negative is 
formed in the pressure frame by exposure to light, and this is 
fixed and waxed in the ordinary manner. Sensitised chloride 
papers are then exposed under the negative until the parts 
which are bright in the original “ brass” are thoroughly bronzed, 
and the parts corresponding to the blacks of the negative (that 
is the lights in the positive print) have become black from very 
extended over-exposure. A dense and well-defined negative 
is that best to operate with; and the positive paper should be 
both rich in chloride and also in free nitrate of silver, but not 
highly albumenised. The printing should be slowly performed 
in diffused light. The proof then requires fixing and toning 
with gold, the bath being tolerably rich in the latter material : 
the effect produced being to deposit the gold in a metallic form 
upon the bronzed portions of the proof, while the other parts 
acquire a rich black colour, so that the finished specimen bears 
a striking resemblance to the original “brass.” 

The specimen with which we have been favoured by Mr. 
Louch, though not perfect, indicates unmistakeably the feasi- 
bility of the scheme; and we have no doubt that such method 
of reproduction will become highly popular amongst those 
whose taste lies in this direction. 


We understand that Mr. Aspden has been appointed Local 
Assistant Secretary for the Manchester meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, next year. This 
gentleman is a member of the city council, and we should 
imagine that municipal influence had much to do with securing 
his election. Judging from a photographic point of view, we 
should certainly have given the preference to another candidate 
whose general qualifications render him exceedingly suitable 
for this onerous appointment. 
pat RE tories aRY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTS. 
By IT. F. Harpwicu. 
No. 15, 

WE have, at various times, endeavoured to prove the importance 
of using pure nitrate of silver for the negative bath; and a refer- 
ence to the back numbers of the Journal of the Photographic Society 
will show no less than four communications of ours upon that sub- 
ject. The following extracts give an idea of the facts and opinions 
at the time when these papers were written (May 21, 1858) :—“Both 
the fused and the crystallised nitrate of silver are found occasion- 
ally to fail in the negative collodion process. Some samples appear 
good, and others bad, without any very obvious difference between 
them being observable. On one occasion a negative bath was 
prepared from the commercial crystallised nitrate of silver, the 
trace of nitric acid being neutralised, and the solution acidified 
faintly with acetic acid. This bath was taken into the field, with 
an ordinary landscape camera for plates nine inches by seven. The 
collodion was rather an intense sample, simply iodised, and inclined 
to give red negatives, so that success ought to have followed as a 
matter of course, without the use of acetate. So far from such 


being the case, however, everything went wrong. On applying 
the developer it was evident, by the manner in which the sky came 
out, that the picture would be a failure. 


down in the grey and metallic form, and there were numerous 
spots and brush-like prolongations from various parts, such as the 
spires of a church, &c., giving the appearance as if the image had 
been imperfectly focussed. ‘The cause of the defect, however, was 
in the bath; and, fortunately, a friend, who lived near, was able to 
provide another bath, with which good pictures were taken. 

“To ascertain, if possible, the cause of the above peculiarities, 
another sample of impure nitrate of silver was examined, and the 
conviction gradually arrived at was, that it contained traces of 
some organic matter. No positive opinion can be given as to the 
source of the organic matter; but attention may be called to the 
fact that, in the assay processes, it is usual to employ small 
fragments of charcoal to prevent ‘bumping’ of the acid, and in 
consequence the acid acquires a brown colour. It is questionable 
whether one crystallisation is sufficient to free the salt from such a 
contamination.” ; 

The following extract is from a paper bearing date September 
21st, 1858 :—“ Doubts having been expressed as to the correctness 
of statements made in this Journal on impurities of nitrate of silver, 
it seemed advisable to institute fresh experiments, and especially 
so as the principals of a firm who manufacture nitrate of silver on 
a large scale, agreed to render every assistance. Samples of the 
acid mother liquors which furnished the crystals, were evapo- 
rated to dryness, and then pulverised and dried at 240° Fahrenheit. 
The following were the results obtained on comparing the impure 
with the pure nitrate :— ried 

“ No. 1 (Pure nitrate).—Time of exposure for a stereoscopic view 
in a moderate light, fifteen seconds. The image develops with a 
full amount of intensity, and has a tone of red in the sky: super- 
ficial bloom well marked. : 

“ No. 3 (Thought to contain only a small amount of the im- 
purity).—Exposed fifteen seconds, as before: this was too little. 
With thirty seconds in the camera a tolerable picture was obtained, 
but the development was less vigorous than with the pure bath; 
and the whole image, but particularly the sky, appeared grey and 
metallic. An indistinct appearance was observable about the lines 
of the picture, which were blurred, not from defective focussing, 
but by a deposit of silver taking the direction of the draining in 
the slide. A chimney, for instance, appeared to have smoke issuing 
from it, although nothing of the kind was visible upon the ground- 
glass of the camera. Most frequently the blurring was of the 
opaque kind, but sometimes the reverse obtained, and a translucent 
halo was seen. When the sun shone out strongly the blurring 
nearly disappeared. Different samples of collodion were next tried. 
Those succeeded best which produced red and intense negatives in 
a pure bath; but all gave negatives of inferior quality. One 
sample of collodion, rather strongly coloured from liberation of 
iodine, produced an average negative in the pure bath, but gave a 
transmitted positive, nearly perfect, in the impure bath.” 

* * * * *O * * * 

The foregoing will suffice as a statement of the defects encoun- 
tered on the occasions referred to. Having determined, in a manner 
satisfactory to our own mind, that organic matter, oxidised by 
nitric acid, was the cause of the want of intensity, and that such 
nitrate of silver could only be purified by a second crystallisation, 
we allowed the matter to drop. Latterly, however, we have 
received fresh complaints of the ordinary commercial nitrate of 
silver; and the subject has also been brought particularly before us 
by some remarks made by “8. H.,” at page 242 of the seventh 
volume of Tus British JouRNAL oF PHoroGRApHY :—“ Messrs. Hop- 
kin and Williams, in recrystallising nitrate of silver in their own 
laboratory, have found that they can only obtain 150 oz. suitable 
for photographic purposes out of 200 oz., and that the remaining 
50 oz. from the mother liquor are quite unsaleable.” 

In consequence of the above remarks, we procured half-a-pound 
of the unsaleable product referred to, and examined its action in 
photography. ~In describing the defects discovered, it appeared 
unnecessary to write a new paper, since it would have been a mere 
repetition of the statements contained in those previously pub- 
lished. There was the same poverty in the image, and the same 
slowness of developing, whilst the exposure required was so con- 
siderable as to unfit the bath for use. Looking at the negatives, 
many would have said that the bath contained nitric acid. But it 
was not so, for every trace of nitric acid had been neutralised. 
Since the year 1858 our knowledge of collodion has improved, and 
we can, therefore, specify more exactly the quality of collodion 
which fails most signally in such a bath: it is that prepared from 
pyroxyline made in acids weak enough to yield a product only par- 
tially soluble in the ethereal liquid. Every picture will be blurred 


The image was thrown: | and indistinct with such a combination of bath_and collodion. We 
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notice, also, an_effect of bromide, of which we were ignorant in 
1858; for, by adding it to the collodion, we were enabled to produce 
a picture even in the impure bath, whereas with the simple iodised 
collodion, free from bromide, no details could be obtained in the 
shadows. 

To avoid wearying the reader, by going over old grounds afresh, 
we will content ourselves with describing one additional experi- 
ment, made with a view of indicating the nature of this foreign 
substance in nitrate of silver. Supposing the impurity to be 
organic, it ought to be nearly or quite destroyed by very strong 
fusion. We, therefore, melted a sample of the nitrate of silver, and 
afterwards raised the heat until a considerable portion of the nitric 
acid had been expelled, and a deposit of metallic silver left at the 
bottom of the vessel. The next step was to bring the material 
back again into the state of nitrate of silver, by boiling with pure 
dilute nitric acid, until everything had been taken up, and the 
nitrate of silver decomposed: on evaporation, a white crust of the 
reconstituted nitrate of silver remained in the capsule. The result 
of this experiment was most remarkable, and it entirely restored 
the lacking intensity. Negatives taken in the bath from the puri- 
fied nitrate had all the bloom and redness of negatives taken at 
the same time in a pure bath, although, from the nature of tho 
purifying process to which the nitrate of silver had been subjected, 
we cannot suppose that any inorganic body, such as nitrate of 
copper or nitrate of lead, had been removed. Everything, in fact, 
present before must have been present after, with the sole excep- 
tion of organic matter, which would have been burnt away. 

A question arose with reference to this impurity in nitrate of 
silver: has it anything to do with the difficulties which sometimes 
occur in the alkaline chloride of gold toning process? Our expe- 
riments, as far as they have gone at present, give a reply in the 
negative. On dividing a sheet of albumenised paper in half, and 
sensitising one portion on a sixty-grain solution of the pure, and 
the other on a similar solution of the impure, nitrate, both were 
found to tone in a satisfactory manner. 


Sal eget or 
NEW PORTABLE OPERATING CHAMBER. 
By T. Maurwoop. 

[Most of our readers will remember that on a former occasion we 
described a “Finder” for the microscope, in which photo- 
graphy was applied to micrometrical purposes by the ingenious 
contriver of the following, which he has so well described that 
we adopt his own words.—Ep.] 


TuAT the wet collodion process is generally regarded as possessing 
advantages superior to any other, is pretty clearly demonstrated 
by the fact of its being almost universally adopted by photogra- 
phers when taking pictures at home, where they can avail them- 
selves of the comfort and facilities of a well-lighted and well-fitted 
dark room. 

_ lthink there can be no question that all that has been done 
in the way of dry plates has been brought about by the want felt 
of a dark room possessing all the necessary conveniences for 
operating in, and at the same time sufficiently portable to allow of 
its being transported to any desired spot, without trying either the 
constitution or the pocket of the tourist. 

I must confess to a decided predilection in favour of dafk boxes; 
and some time back I made one similar to those introduced by 
Messrs. Burfield and Rouch three or four years ago; but this did 
not at all satisfy me, and after trying several plans, I succeeded in 
making the one I am about to describe. 


A | i 
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FIG, 1. 

It is shown in fig. 1 closed, and can be carried by the handle, like 
4 carpet-bag, or on the back by means of straps fixed on the 
bottom—the size being twenty inches long, five wide, and thirteen 
inches deep outside. 

7g. 2 represents it open and ready for use, forming a dark 
chamber twenty inches long, thirteen wide, and fifteen high, raised 
on legs, which are attached by pins fitting into brass sockets in 
the bottom of the box. A isa mahogany tray, five inches. deep. 
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BB, the flaps that cover it when closed, are fitted with yellow 
glass in a hinged frame, forming both a window and door at each 
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FIG, 2. 
end; aashutters to protect the glass when travelling, Cisa 
piece of single texture india-rubber cloth, fixed to the sides of the 
tray A and flaps B B, by means of which we get three times the 
size of the tray, and add only a few ounces to the weight. DD 
are sleeves, through which the hands are passed into the inside. 
Eis a piece of yellow glass, through which the operator looks. G, 
a piece of loose leather, which can be brought over E, and greatly 
facilitates seeing what is going on inside, by shutting out external 
light. The stage, H, keeps the flaps, to which it is fastened, per- 
fectly rigid, and the upper part, I, is made to rotate, not only to 
get any angle that may be required for stereoscopic pictures, but 
so that different views may be taken all round the horizon without 
changing the position of the box. bis a small block of wood 
sliding into I, and is fitted with a 
spirit level, and a ball and socket which 
carries the camera. K is a flexible 
portable cistern (jig. 3), capable of car- 
rying about a gallon and a half of water, 
having a brass cock fixed on one side. 
This cistern is laid on the top of the box 
(or may be fixed at the back), and the 
FIG. 3. brass cock, passing through a hole in the 
india-rubber cloth, places the supply in the cistern at the com- 
mand of the operator. 

The bottom of the tray is divided into 
three spaces, as shown in jig 4, each 
being separately watertight, and afford- 
ing convenience for packing the camera, 
chemicals, &c. The silver bath drops 
through a hole in the back left hand 
corner, the large space at the right 
being reserved for developing and wash- 
ing, and has a hole with a piece of flexi- 
ble tube attached, through which the 
waste water is discharged. L is a shelf, suspended under the box 
by two straps, which draw up and fasten with hooks and rings, 
as shown in jig. 1. 

The weight of this box, containing stereoscopic camera and lens, 
one dozen glass slides, and an abundant supply of chemicals for a 
long day’s work, is as nearly as possible 20 lbs. This may seem a 


FIG. 4, 


good deal to some; but the convenient form, and the arrangement 
for carrying it like a knapsack, considerably lessen the difficulty, 
This I can say from experience, having carried mine during a three 
weeks’ tour last summer, over all sorts of ground, and into every 
place I could possibly have reached without it. 
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PALESTINE IN 1860; 
OR, A PHOTOGRAPHER'S JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 
No. I. 
By Joun Crams. 


WALKING into the office of a friend one day towards the end of 
last March, I was accosted with the interrogation :—“ How would 
you like to go to Jerusalem?” Who would not? No wonder that, 
Without further thought, I replied :—“ Few things would please 
me better; but,” I immediately inquired, “why do you ask that 
question?” “Because,” said my friend, “a gentleman of my 
acquaintance has been for some time hunting up and down for 
some one to go out to Syria and Palestine, to take photographs of 
the places of scriptural interest in those countries, and I told him 
last night I knew the right man for the place, ifhe would go. 
“Now,” said Mr. B., “will you go?” But, without waiting for my 
reply, he continued,—‘ Go home, and consult overit. My friend 
and I will call on you to-morrow: make up your mind, for there 
is no time to lose.” 

Sitting comfortably round the tea-table, after sipping our 
“Tapsang Souchong,” the reader may suppose how I astonished our 
home circle by the announcement—*I am thinking of going to Jeru- 
salem!” Explanation followed, and we were soon deep in Murray's 
Handbook, The Tent and the Khan, The Land and the Book, &c. 

Next day brought the searcher after Syrian landscapes to my 
domicile. I soon learned what he wanted ; and, among other con- 
ditions, found he had made up his mind that no one would answer 
his purpose who had not been accustomed to working a dry process. 
We will see afterwards how far this was a wise or necessary 
requirement. Ihad for several years successfully practised the 
old, simple albumen process on glass, which was at once deemed 
dry enough for any purpose; and it seemed my partial friend had 
not over-estimated my photographic suitability for the journey. 
Though I would not probably have been willing to confess I 
was at allignorant of the geography, history, and, above all, the 
present social and political position of the Holy Land, yet I fear 
it was so; and, to make up, books of travel had to be gone through 
at an express-train rate their authors never contemplated, and in 
two or three cases the information so obtained had to be confirmed 
and supplemented by an interview with the authors themselves. 
An immense amount of information was wanted in the shortest 

ossible time, and in the fewest words. I wanted to learn, ifI 
could, all that I now know, and mean to tell in this series of papers. 
All that I could not. On two or three points satisfactory informa- 
tion had to be got before the enterprise could be entered on. The 
climate, I understood, from the position of the country, would 
approach the tropical; but on that point I found little distinct or 
reliable information in the journals of travellers, or by viva voce 
interrogations of those who had been throughout the country. Few 
of those who write on Palestine have lived in the country, and 
only a very small number attempt to indicate its temperature, even 
at the time they were there. And, again, I could find no one who 
had been there during the months I would likely have to spend 
in the Holy Land, ifI went this season. English travellers are 
recommended to visit Syria and Palestine in spring, or late in 
autumn. Spring was already begun, “in name at least,” and 
before I could be there, though I left immediately, it would be far 
advanced: to delay till autumn the publisher thought would be 
out of the question for his purpose. Andyet why be so anxious for 
knowing the heat in figures? How much information does it 
convey to us of how we would feel to be told the temperature at 
such a place is 56° or 106°? There is so much to modify our feeling 
under such circumstances,—the amount of moisture in the air, &e. 
But suppose the proposition be accepted, tha whatever heat the 
people of the country were able to bear I could,— would 
the chemicals be as accommodating? ‘Thero was no denying I 
had to leap over this preliminary difficulty by the desire to visit 
scenes of such transcendent interest; but that could scarcely be 
expected to extend to iodised albumen. Photographs had been 
done before, but at what season? A sentence in one of Mr. Frith’s 
descriptions was not very hopeful. He speaks of the collodion 
boiling in the bottle; but adds, he got over that difficulty ; he 
does not, however, say how? I was not proposing to use collodion, 
and perhaps I would get along, operating at a temperature that 
boiled ordinary collodion. There was still a “lion in the way.” Is 
the country safe for Europeans, and, above all, is it likely to be so 
for one travelling alone, as I would have todo? Friends interested 
in my safety and welfare are alarmed by accounts of plundering 
Bedouins and equally unscrupulous Fellahs, and visions of a 
solitary Scotchman enacting the part of a “ certain man who went 
down to Jericho, and fell among thieves,” without the prospect of 
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any Good Samaritan to pour oil and wine into his wounds, and the 
certainty that there was now no inn to which he could be taken. 

Not to tire my readers, all objections were overcome, or over- 
ridden { should say; and having resolved to go to Palestine, how 
could I get there? Jaffa, the port for Jerusalem, can be reached in 
three or four different ways. A French company, the Messageries 
Imperiales, have a line of steamers, which sail each alternate Sunday 
morning from Marseilles, vid Malta and Alexandria, to Jafia. Mar- 
seilles is easily and quickly reached by rail through France. This 
route I chose, to avoid the Bay of Biscay, being a very poor sailor. 
The cheapest and most direct way of going to the Holy Land is 
by the excellent screw-steamers plying between Liverpool and 
Beyrout; and many English travellers, who prefer going by an 
English ship as far as they can, go by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers from Southampton to Alexandria, and from 
thence take a passage in either the French, Austrian, or Russian 
steamers, which call at Alexandria, and land passengers at Jaffa or 
Beyrout. The Peninsular and Oriental Company also take passen- 
gers from Marseilles to Alexandria. Another course may be 
followed :—go to Trieste by rail, and from thence to Jatla or 
Beyrout, by the Austrian Lloyd’s steamers. 

Presuming it will be interesting to the readers of the Journal, I 
will now briefly state what I purposed doing, photographically, inthe 
Holy Land; what preparation I made before leaving; what instru- 
ments I took with me, and what chemicals ; and how all was packed. 

It was intended I should take a series of 8 by 10 in. views of all 
the places and objects of interest I should visit, and as many pairs 
of stereoscopic negatives. Iresolved to albumenise all the glass 
T should take before leaving. It was considered desirable, in order 
to reduce the weight as much as possible, that not more than twice 
the number of glasses should be taken that we wanted of good 
negatives to be brought home—a rather narrow margin I thought 
then, and still think. It was resolved I should leave on the 9th 
April, or in less than a fortnight from the time I decided on going. 
About 600 glasses had to be coated within that period. 

I do not know that it would be interesting to tell exactly the 
quantity of each of the various “chemicals” I took,—or the number 
of dishes, funnels, measures, &c., as a different number and kind 
would be required for another process, or a different manner of 
working even the same one. I found it somewhat difficult to 
estimate the quantity of each substance; and in one case the 
quantity taken fell far below the actual requirement — namely, of 
acetic acid. I would have required at least three or four times the 
quantity, or about 124 ounces. The modern photographer’s main. 
requisite, collodion, I did not expect to require. I, however, took 
a little to try a wet plate perhaps, or a collodio-albumen, or 
a Fothergill one, and as much as anything to see how it behaved in 
the transit, and under the expected high temperature of the country. 

In the apparatus department I took scarcely any duplicates, and 
would not recommend any to be taken. Ihad long been accustomed 
to take my stereos with a camera which, I suppose, I may call of 
my own invention, though really the principle of its construction 
is described in an early number of the Journal of the Photographie 
Society. ‘There are no slides, and the plates pass from the box 
into the camera, and are again returned after exposure into 
the same grooves in the plate-box. I use two cameras on one 


stand, a considerable distance apart, but adjustable. As the 
cameras are but the thickness of the wood larger than the 
plates used, they are very small. I resolved to have my 


camera for 10 by 8 in. size placed on the same stand, in the 
middle, between the two stereo. ones. This arrangement I found 
answered admirably. By it I was enabled to take the large 
and stereo. pictures at the same time with one stand. I had no 
8 by 10 in. camera suited for the journey, and had to have one 
made. Though made, I presume, as carefully as possible, it stood 
the climate yery indifferently. Its twisting and cracking cost me 
several plates, and more than once risked the loss of a subject 
altogether. My old well-seasoned stereos never gave me any 
trouble more than working at home would, and they were no gems 
of cabinet work: their superiority mainly lay in being old and 
well-seasoned, and something in the plan not requiring so exact 
fitting as slides do. No photographer should risk going with newly- 
made instruments on such a journey. My lenses were by Ross, 
and had not their character to gain; and I need not say they were 
quite as reliable in photographing the Mosque of Omar as they had 
before been in doing the same thing for Glasgow Cathedral and the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

Having got the apparatus and materials, we had to have them 
suitably and safely packed. I may premise that there is no 
wheeled conyeyance in Palestine, Everything is carried on the 
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pack of mules, camels, or donkeys. The ordinary behaviour of the 
frst and last in this country did not seem to promise much security 
for the safety of the glass and the other fragile materials of a 
photographic outfit. We were, however, assured that Syrian 
donkeys had more respect for the property of their owners or 
hirers than their British-born brethren generally manifested. The 
stock of albumenised glass I packed in the following manner :— 
Pieces of card-board were cut of the size of the glasses, and their 
centres taken out, so as to leave about a quarter of an inch all 
round the margins. These card-board slips are then placed between 
each pair of glasses, albumen sides to each other, and placed in 
paper. These are again tied up in packets of twelve, or of six pair 
rather, and put in paper. The packets so tied up are putin a box, 
with deal partitions between each parcel. This box, when filled, 
and having sufficient soft material in each compartment, is again 
placed inside of another and larger box, having a space of at least 
two inches all round, filled with soft material. By this arrangement 
J was able to send home my negatives from Syria without so much 
as a scratch—not one broken or otherwise damaged. ‘The plan of 
slinging the boxes over the mule’s back require that both sides be 
equal. It is, therefore, desirable that each box have as near as 
possible a counterpart in weight, and size, too, in fact. 

Thad some difficulty in ascertaining how mucha mule could carry. 
I now know that any mule will carry easily, over any Syrian 
road, bad as they are, about two hundred weight, and a good one 
nearly double that amount. What a deep sea of terrors this same 
carrying of glasses and porcelain dishes on donkeys’ backs was to 
me before leaving this country! The reality, I found, with ordinary 
care, to be as safe as any mode of conveyance I can think of, and 
incomparably more so than by rail, as ordinarily done. I can as 
easily suppose a traveller returning from an Oriental country with 
quite an opposite tale, if he had been accustomed to handing over 
himself and baggage to the railway or steam-boat company for 
safe transport to his destination. He would find the ever-imper- 
turbable, large-promising, but scant-performing, Syrian Mukhari no 
very safe custodiers of either valuable or fragile property, if treated 
in the manner he had acquired in his Western travels. The 
muleteers are only reliable when very sharply and continuously 
looked after; and the ordinary practice of the country is to do 
everything with the largest possible amount of bullying and 
scolding, A carefully-loaded mule will travel a day over 
the most hazardous roads without stumbling; while if the 
load be improperly put on, it will be a continual source of 
delay, and may risk the safety of breakable materials, even 
with the most careful supervision while travelling. As I had 
always been accustomed to “look after my luggage,” to use the 
language of the railway bills, I had no difficulty in acquiring the 
habit of being always near my traps while loading and unloading, 
and never far from them on the road either. 

My readers may not be interested in knowing the contents of my 
portmanteau; and yet I wished the authors of the books I had access 
to had given more information on common things. The dress 
required in Palestine during all but the coldest day of winter is as 
light outer-clothing as we ever wear in this country. Calico or 
linen suits are best, and most worn in summer. ‘The less one can 
think of doing with the better during the warm weather. The 
head is the only part of the body requiring consideration; and 
European travellers should learn of the natives, of whom it is 
humorously remarked that they carry their whole wardrobe on 
theirheads, On a Syrian summer day, the stalwart son of Ishmael 
may be seen clambering the steep sides of the dreary mountains, 
or scampering over the fertile plains of his ill-governed country, 
with less than the most liberal modesty would require as a covering 
for his person, but with as much as a pair of English blankets 
wrapped round his head! The purpose of this is to keep the head 
cool by protecting it from the direct rays of the sun; to save the 
wearer from sun-stroke—that most terrible and too-frequent con- 
summation of a residence in eastern countries. A very light kind 
of hat, made of pith, is the most perfect protection for the head I 
can. conceive ; and I would take the opportunity of recommending 
them to all intending travellers in warm climates. As usually 
made, the.y are helmet-shaped, and not over-sightly to our eyes; 
butth at “s soon got over when the time for their use arrives. | 
use essly loaded myself with under-clothing, as I had been in- 
formed the washer-woman was not one of the institutions of Syria. 
To the lover of spotless linen I can now, however, say :— Fear not; 
you can have your ‘eureka’ done up to the satisfaction of the most 
fastidious in Jerusalem and the larger cities of the Holy Land. 

Tmust skip much of my preparations, as time presses. In my 
next I will give the first part of my journal proper. 
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ON AN ALLEGED NEW PROPERTY OF LIGHT, 
By T. A. Matone, 


I wAvE, from the first announcement of M. Niepce de St. Victor’s 
alleged discovery of a new property of light, taken a constant 
interest in the controversy to which it has given rise. I have ever 
been sceptical as to its truth, thinking it might be explained by a 
reference to known physical laws. Although I had formed several 
opinions as to the cause of the result, I took no experimental steps 
until after the appearance of Mr. Crookes’s demonstration that the 
heat and moisture of the tube, joined to the tartaric acid used, were 
sufficient to account for the result of M. Niepce’s main proof ex- 
periment. M. Niepce, thus apparently set right, replied to Mr. 


Crookes by making the same experiment under a freezing mixture 
arrangement. He still got the result he had along insisted upon ; 
but he owned that heat and other agents could simulate his original 
results. Not observing any reply from Mr. Crookes—who I believe 
was then much occupied—I determined to read M. Niepce’s original 
papers in the Comptes Rendus of the French academy. I there 
found that M. Niepce set out in a manner dangerous for most ex- 
perimenters, namely, with the notion that light might be absorbed 
by bodies in such a way as to be given out again; the action to be 
made manifest by photographic papers. A great number of expe- 
riments, made in a variety of ways, convinced him that he was 
right in his conjecture. Disregarding, for the present, his earlier 
forms of experiment, I decided on examining most scrupulously his 
latest result, given in reply to Mr. Crookes. I read carefully his 
note, and was at once struck with the form of his experiment He 
places between the vessel containing the alleged stored-up light a 
piece of paper, having impressed upon it what he calls gros 
characteres, which by some odd association of ideas I interpreted to 
mean the heading of a newspaper. I came upon this thought by 
recollecting that the French printers use an ink which is very 
offensive to an English taste; and it at once occurred to me tha 
the tarry ink might be at the bottom of M. Niepce’s result. I had 
previously made experiments with creosote of wood-tar, and found 
it to act upon nitrate of silver. Whatever these notions were 
worth, they induced me to resolve to try at once M. Niepce’s ex- 
periment, minus the chief agent—the light. I took advantage of 
the opportunity the London Institution newspaper-room affords to 
secure a freshly-arrived copy of the Indépendence Belge, the bitu- 
minous odour of which was unmistakeable. It was the evening 
edition, and arrived here early in the morning. I at once placed 
it in a dark room, with its title-page in contact with a paper washed 
over with a neutral solution of nitrate of silver. I left the whole 
in the copying-frame for an hour. M. Niepce names six hours. 
After that time, just as I anticipated, I got by a wash of gallic acid 
a distinct impression of the printed letters. They appeared to be 
positive; but on looking at the paper against the light, I found 
this appearance to be mainly due to the penetration of gallic acid 
wherever the letters had been in contact: a differential action was 
evidently at work, and accounted for all the appearances. Vo light 
was used by me during the experiment. A copy of The Times news- 
paper, similarly treated at the same time, gave only the faintest 
indication of its title: only that I looked for it it would have es- 
eaped notice. The other paper was distinct in its action, Upon 
drying the result a curious appearance was observed: the surface 
became faintly negative, as though the printing-ink had suspended, 
on the surface, the reduction of the silver salt. The back of the 
paper now presented an appearance well known to Talbotype pho- 
tographers, namely, that of a negative become positive at its back. 
This I think due to the penetration of the gallic acid, and a conse- 
quent internal spontaneous deposit. These differential actions will 
doubtless now be made clear in all their relations. Upon informing 
Mr. Hardwich of my results, he reminded me of a paper by Mr. 
Busk, who proved that almost any engraving, without exposure to 
light, could be shown to have the power of suspending the photo- 
graphic properties of chloride of silver ; but, as he uses light at one 
stage of his experiment, his result differs from mine, and is not 
accepted by M. Niepce’s advocates as a solution of the controversy. 
My experiment is, I take it, a simple repetition of M. Niepce’s, 
minus the disputed agent, the light. I am still investigating fur- 
ther the exact physical and chemical causes of the varied phe- 
nomena which have so long perplexed us. I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say that I regret that I have not been able to confirm the - 
conclusions of one to whom we are so much indebted for the intro- 
duction of albumen into photography. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART. 


TERE is perhaps no part of the work of a critic so easy as that of 
fault-finding, and, if he be so inclined, he may generally indulge 
the propensity, even with justice. To discover entirely the 
original idea which inspired the artist when producing his work 
is by no means so simple an operation; because, even if we set aside 
the possible variation in capacity for apprehending any given idea, 
it rarely, if ever, happens that the hand of even the most skilful 
has cunning enough to give full expression to his meaning. It is 
manifest that this observation does not apply to faults of concep- 


tion, but to faults of execution. In general, defects of both kinds 
are found to exist in nearly every work of art. As the demands 
upon our space are large, especially at the present moment, and 
consequently the portion which we can devote to our own remarks 
but small, we purpose, in the few observations which we are about 
to submit in reference to some new compositions, endeavouring 
rather to draw attention to a few of the beauties which undoubtedly 
exist, than to enter into any lengthened analysis. : 

‘At the October meeting of the North London Photographic 
Association we were enabled, by the kindness of the artist, to 
lay before the members a copy of Mr. Henry P. Robinson’s last new 
composition photograph, entitled “THz HoLipay IN THE Woop’— 
a work which he has had in preparation for many months past, 
upon which he has expended no small amount of labour, both 
mental and physical, and which, though possessing some faults, is 
one that will deservedly earn a large share of commendation. The 
dimensions of the picture are about 21 by 16 in., and it contains ten 
figures of considerable size, very gracefully and effectively grouped. 
The attention is immediately arrested on first glancing at it, and 
it is not until some time has elapsed that the spectator becomes 
aware that it possesses any weak points. 

The scene is a moderately clear space in a wood, where the 
ground is uneven, and rises into a little bank—just such a spot as 
a party of children are sure to select for their playground. Seated 
upon the bank, a girl is busy making a garland of wild flowers, 
while another leans against her shoulder, looking on at the work. 
On the other side is one reclining in an easy attitude, and witha 
mirthful (perhaps too mirthful) expression depicted, as if enjoying 
the serious way in which a little child seated in the foreground is 
being decorated with a wreath of convolvoluses by an elder girl. 
The child’s lap is full of lilac blossoms ; and on the right hand two 
more little ones are seen approaching from the-distance. These 
last-mentioned figures are somewhat too near in fact; but we have 
no doubt that by a little judicious management they can in future 
specimens be thrown further back to the eye. In the upper part 
of the left side of the subject a girl, with the skirt of her dress 
pinned up behind and right arm raised with her hat in her hand, is 
chasing a butterfly, while a companion at her side and a boy in the 
foreground are boti intently watching the issue of the chase. The 
figure of the little huntress, whose back is towards the spectator, 
is extremely well designed and full of ‘action. Some of the out- 
lines are a little too hard: There are one or two defects from 
distortion, and we have’ admitted that some few other faults are 
also apparent; but; upon the whole, Mr. Robinson has done much in 
carrying out a happy idea, while some of the existing drawbacks 
are remediable in future impressions. : 

alvin as 
PHOTOGRAPHERS THEIR OWN ARTIFICERS. 
By Tuos. Gonniver. 
Now lV= 

Improved Plate Box ; Double Stereo- Cumera without Dark Slide ; 

and-Improved Washing-tray. 


Durine the past season I have corstantly used the tent described 
by me in No. 104, October 15th, 1859, and in that time have taken 
upwards of 200 negatives and positives, and found it the most 
portable and convenient of any that have come under ‘my notice. 
It has been my ait, as much as possible, to reduce the weight of 
the apparatus and get rid of every superfiuity. 

The washing-bath, with its 14 oz. of liquid, I have superseded 
by alight washing-tray, 9 in. long by 62 in. wide, and 1 in. deep 
inside. This requires only 7 oz. of syrup, and after washing over 
the plate the syrup is returned to a wide-mouthed bottle ; and the 
7 oz. of syrup is sufficient to wash and preserve half-a-dozen plates 
8$ in. by 6¢ in. 
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In liew of the usual plate boxes, I have made one box that 
occupies but little space, and is very light. I have at present one 
made of wood, but intend soon to have one made of metal, in this 
form :— 

The front compartment A 
will contain six plates, ready 
cleaned for use: they are kept 
in place by the spring C, and 
shut in clear from dust by the 
hinged lid B, which has a slight 
rim turned round the edges. 
The other part of the box is for 
the negatives when removed 
from the syrup bath. They are 
reared against the middle of 
the box, and two small brass 
points near the top keep the 
plates from injury: they are 
kept in place, at the bottom, 
by small brass pins about 3 in. 
high, at regular intervals. The 
lid or shutter F is not hinged, 
but dropped into a groove, and 
is fastened by a brass button. 
The spring E keeps the plates 
in place, and they travel safely, 
and thus all the risk of rubbing the film by sliding the plates down 
a groove is done away with. The bottom of the box is double, 
and all draining from the plates runs out at a small hole in the 
corner. The box would also do for dry plates, but I never use 
such things now. 

Another encumbrance I have done away with is the dark slide 
and focussing frame of the camera: thus more weight than is neces- 
sary is avoided. In the old Daguerreotype times a narrow dark 
slide did very well, as all was to be kept as dry as possible, when 
collodion was made, and still continues to be made; hence a great 
variety of stains and failures in working wet collodion plates arose 
from this defective form of dark slide. 

The late Mr. S: Buckle, of Leamington, made his cameras and 
dark slides suitable for the collodion process. The slides were 
about 1} or 2in. thick: this allowed enough room for the wet 
plate to be clear of splashes. The plates themselves rested on 
three wood points. ‘The sliding shutter ran in a groove about 
din. wide.: The shutters were the same thickness: this did well 
for the portrait room, but for landscape photography my advice is, 
use no dark slide at all. Ihave now used a double stereo-camera 
all the season, and found it far more convenient than the usual 
form of camera.. Thus there is Jess danger of admitting light ; 
there is less time required to take the view; there is no need of 
covering the camera withthe focussing cloth, so the wind has less 
effect upon it; the plate is certain to be in the same plane as the 
ground-glass ; and last, but not least, there is somewhat less 
weight to carry. 


J 
a 
A SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT PRESERVATIVE PROCESS. 
By Joun Srpastran Davis. 


(Read at a Meeting of the South London Photographie Society, October 15, 1860. ] 
Tue glass plate is to be covered with a good negative view collodion, and 
excited in the usual thirty-two grain nitrate of silver bath. Upon its re- 
moval, the free nitrate of silver is to be washed away, with an abundance 
of filtered river or rain water poured over its surface. The film is then to 
be covered with a preservative solution, containing a mixture of grape 
sugar, gum, and diastase, as naturally mixed in the dried grape. It is to 
be extracted by the following method :—Take four ounces of stoned plums, 
and mix them with an imperial pint of boiling water; as soon as cold 
strain through fine muslin; and, finally, filter through ordinary filtering 
paper. . The washed plate is to be covered twice or thrice with fresh quan- 
tities of this extract, and afterwards gently washed in an upright bath, or 
in any other convenient manner. The object of the latter process is to 
remoye the greater portion of the preservative solution from the surface 
of the film, without disturbing that which is retained within its interstices. 
The development is to be effected with— 

Pyrogallic acid ... 

Citris acid .... seeee 

WUDPoboosa008 GAO BEHUBON soooowabhoang a 
previously mixed with twenty minims of a sixteen-grain solution of 
nitrate of silver. 

The usual photosulphate of iron fluid is somewhat to be preferred in 
cold weather ; but the negative will require to be slightly intensified with 
the pyrogallic developer. It is to be fixed with hyposulphite of soda, 
dried with a gentle heat, and yarnished. 


Moise See ralNS, 
} grain, 
fl. ounce, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING OF BLOCKS, TO BE 
PRINTED WITH ORDINARY LETTERPRESS. 
Tue Invention or Mr. Paun Prerscu. 


We have had the pleasure of presenting our readers, in the last 
number of this Journal, with one of the first blocks produced by 
the above-named process. It was printed by steam with ordinary 
letterpress. However, for the sake of making the advantageous 
application of this process more striking to the public, we have now 
inserted one of these blocks amongst the types themselves. 

The process consists, as already stated, in a combination of 
photography with electrotype. Photography furnishes the engray- 
ing of the picture in the proper and desired effect. It appears won- 
derful how Nature can be used and guided (it can never be com- 
pelled) to meet the requirements of technicalities—to produce the 
engraving just in the very same style as it is wanted. An expe- 
rienced engraver, examining some of these blocks, may be misled in 
his judgment, and believe that some portions of them have been 
executed by the graver, or by some other assistance of the human 
hand. 

The engraving produced by photography is not solid, but is 
transient; consequently it must be transformed jnto something 
solid, to print from. This is done by the means of moulding and 
electrotyping, resulting in a solid block—the face of copper, backed 
with type metal, and mounted on wood in the usual manner. 
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- Our readers will easily perceive that all originals which are ser- 
viceable to photography can be used for reproduction by this 
process ; consequently almost every subject of art or nature can 
be transformed into a block for ordinary letterpress, without the 
interference of a draughtsman or engraver. Therefore, the real 
touch of the artist, or the true finger of nature, will be preserved 
and reproduced. Science and art, the faithful followers of nature, 
will receive authentic illustrations, and the influence of the press, 
already in active power for general distribution of knowledge, will 
be increased. Experience and time will very soon bring‘ to 
light the results, to be seen in,our books, periodicals, and news- 
papers. 

Printing from blocks by ordinary letterpress cannot be sur- 
passéd in cheapness and rapidity by another mode of printing ; it is, 
therefore, literally the art for the million. However, for high 
works in the fine arts, where a few thousands of copies only are 
required, there is still Mr. Paul Pretscli’s first process available, 
in which are used similar means, and results in the production of an 
engraved copperplate, which can be coated with iron, and printed 
with the usual printers’ ink on the ordinary copperplate printing- 
press. This is called Intaglio Printing, contrary to the explained 
process of printing from blocks, or Surface Printing. We hope and 
wish that both processes may be cultivated and applied in the most 
extensive manner, 


CAS! 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM NATURE BY FRANCIS BEDFORD, 


Printed with ordinary Letterpress from a Block 


produced by Photography and Electrotype, absolutely untouched 


. ; err Paul Pre h, 
by the grayer. The invention of Herr Paul Pretsch 
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STEREOGRAPHS,. 


Picturesque Scenery of the Highlands of Perthshire, 
by Witi1am Roperr, Montrose. 
“Then slowly climb the many winding way, 
And frequent turn to linger as you go ; 
From loitier rocks new loveliness survey.” 
Byron. 
Tare are perhaps few localities that have been more frequently 
explored by the disciples of the camera than the Highlands of 
Scotland; and we may add that there are few that have had more 
justice done to the enchanting spots with which they abound. 
Some of our best operators are natives of the northern section of 
our island, and the proverbial amor patrie may possibly have had 
something to do with the extra, we had almost said filial, care 
with which the more charming lineaments of their beloved land 
have been delineated by them. In July last we noticed some of 
Mr. Rodger’s Tweedside views : we now come to some of his Perth- 
shire studies. Along most of the valleys traversed by the numer- 
ous mountain streams in Scotland, the otherwise stern and rugged 
rock is generally clothed with a mass of fir-trees and other gym- 
nospermous specimens of vegetation; and it is no doubt owing to 
the constant humidity of the atmosphere, produced by the spray 
from the numerous “ falls” with which these streams abound, that 
vegetation flourishes in places where the soil would appear to be 
but scanty. 

There is a peculiar character about most of the Scotch valleys 
that stamps them with an impress almost unmistakeable, although 
there is no more sameness than we notice in the various members 
of one family ; and while each one possesses an individuality it is 
not the less distinguished by a distinct nationality. 

Tur Upper aNd Lower Fauts or Bruar (Nos. 23 and 25) 
exhibit this nationality in a marked degree. In the former the 
deep ravine, with its steep rocky sides, is almost entirely concealed 
by the thick plantation of fir-trees, across the feathery tops of 
which the sunlight glances, gilding each with an artist’s touch, 
while the little stream leaps from step to step of its rocky bed like 
a child just loosed from school. In the latter the waters have worn 
a deep chasm in the hard rock, in a zig-zag form, while here and 
there it has fairly forced away the softer subsoil, leaving a natural 
arch, through which it pours its ever-ceaseless stream. 

Tur Upper Fauis or Moness, Birks, ABERFELDY (No. 15), is 
one of those scenes which once visited can never be forgotten; nor 
have we forgotten this, albeit we haye never visited it but by Mr. 
Wilson’s aid on a former occasion. From beneath a rustic foot- 
bridge, on which a couple of spectators are to be seen, the stream 
shoots out over the dark stratified rocks, breaking quickly into a 
light veil of foam. Here, besides the pines, we have beech and birch 
trees, and other frequenters of more sheltered haunts than are to 
be found amongst most of the Scottish hills. This is a very beau- 
tiful slide. 

Of THE SECOND FALLS or MoneEss we have two illustrations (Nos. 
16 and 17), each gems in their way, the former being conspicuous 
for the gracefully drooping branches of some gigantic fir-trees, 
between which the waters of the “fall” are seen in the distance, 
the latter for the elegant broken curve of the stream as it foams 
along its step-like bed. 

Tre HERMITAGE BRIDGE ON THE BRAUN.—This is a spot which 
we well remember haying spent some hours at; and, although we 
were not fortunate enough to see it in its summer luxuriance as 
here depicted, yet the loss was not all uncompensated, for the rush 
of waters from the melting of the winter’s snow was unusually fine. 
This ig a spot which the following lines from Childe Harold well 


describe :— 
«The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the way-worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters! where they how] and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 
And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 
Is an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emerald. How profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 
To the broad column which rolls on and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
Withmany windings, through the yale!” 


The views from below (No. 3) and from above (No. 7) are both 
equally beautiful, though in neither of them is the “fall” itself, 
which recalled the preceding lines to our memory, seen; so 
vividly, however, did these stereographs remind us of the spot, that 
instantly the recollection of the surging waters rushed upon us in 
all its original freshness. The best view of the waterfall is from 
the window of a small building called the Hermitage, which confers 
the designation on this “fall” to distinguish it from another about 
a mile and a half higher up the stream, near to what is known as 
Tur RuMBLING BRIDGE, of which also we have two illustrations 
(Nos. 9 and 10); and in viewing these we are again delighted with 
a flood of pleasant memories. A very ordinary-looking bridge 
of one small arch spans the chasm like an awful “gash” in the 
black rock, through which, deep down, the water hisses and boils, 
a small portion of it being visible in No. 10, In our opinion the 
best view of this spot is obtainable from the other side of the 
bridge; but to take it involves a rather “ ticklish” bit of climbing, 
and the “ perch,” when reached, is none of the safest, being covered 
with a treacherous, slippery kind of moss, as we know from expe- 
rience, having planted our camera thereon, somewhat to the dis- 
may of our Scotch friend, who thought our lowland legs unfitted 
for the work, and felt responsible for our safety. 

The best view of the “waterfall” is from a spot which we 
reached, also, in our friend’s absence, but where it would be in vain 
to expect to plant a camera—being a rock in the middle of the 
stream, and which is only to be reached by some dexterous gym- 
nastics, and when there, one is very speedily soaked to the skin by 
the copious spray which is thrown up. When at this spot we 
witnessed the magnificient effect of a brilliant rainbow, which 
appeared to form a nearly perfect ellipse from where we stood. 
It must not be forgotten that we are on classic ground, being in 
the immediate neighbourhood of “Birnam Wood,” alluded to in 
Macbeth. 

No. 2 is a view of DUNKELD from the old trees of Birnam, The 
bridge across the Tay, the old Cathedral, the principal part of the 
town, the finely wooded hills belonging to the Duke, are all in- 
cluded in the picture. 

DUNKELD CATHEDRAL is a ruin possessing no particular archi- 
tectural beauty; but, overgrown as it is with ivy, and taken with 
its picturesque surroundings, it is a very attractive subject for the 
photographer.. We scarcely think Mr. Rodger has been as judi- 
cious as usual in his selection.of a point of view with regard to 
this slide—not, however, that we have aught to object to what is 
before us, but we remember to have found a better one, close to 
a summer-house on the further side of the bowling-green, in the 
Duke’s ground, from which not only the whole of the cathedral is 
included, but in addition a couple of magnificent trees, which add 
much to the artistic value of the subject. 

Bishop CarpNey’s Toms, in Dunkeld Cathedral, is admirably 
rendered, in a style to give satisfaction to the artist as well as to 
the antiquary. Being unaquainted with the correct antiquarian 
“slang” in which to describe this particular kind of tomb, we can 
only state that it consists of a slab, on which reposes the time- 
worn remains of a recumbent sculptured figure, in an arched recess 
in the wall of the edifice. On the left is a gothic window, destitute 
of glass, through which the stem of the ivy has found an entrance 
from the outside, the branches of which serve to adorn the 
mouldering walls. The floor consists of a few flat stones recording 
spots sacred to some memories, now, alas! no longer remembered, 
between which the rank grass and a few small tree-shoots find 
their way towards the light. On the left is a stone pillar pos- 
sessing no beauty of its own, but glorified by the chequered sun- 
shine streaming in from the opposite window. 

Such are a few of the beauties of Bonnie Scotland—a most 
appropriate designation by the way—to which Mr. Rodger intro- 
duces us; and, whether regarded as records or as works of art, 
they are equally interesting. 

DEE Ree Sar GaN 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
COMPOSITION PRINTING. 
[Read at a meeting of the South London Photographic Society, 15th November, 1860.] 
By Samuven Fry. 
In the midst of our discussions on dry processes—the failure of one, the 
success of another, and the peculiarities of a third—it may not be amiss 
to halt a moment anid consider certain advantages pertaining to the wet 
collodion process in its most sensitive form. I consider it an error of 
judgment on the part of those who would utierly repudiate cither method 
of manipulation in fayour of the other, as each has, beyond doubt, great 
and manifest advantages for its own class of subjects; and I trust to be 
able to show you this evening, to your satisfaction, that whilst, as at pre- 
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sent constituted, wet collodion has unquestionably the most rapid action, 
and produces more atmosphere as arule, that itis far from hopeless to 
expect that ere long we may be able to prepare dry plates capable of pro- 
ducing all that wet collodion now does. 

T have also in view, in troubling you with this paper, to impress on 
photographers the primary importance of introducing artistic feeling 
and true chiaroscuro jnto our landscapes, &e., rather than making that 
jncubus of the art, sharpness, take the pre-eminence. 

The mass of chalky white sky is a great fault in a fine landscape, and 
T have brought a few specimens to illustrate the improvement easily ob- 
tained by the very simple operation of printing in a cloud sky from a 
second negative. I will also explain the method I adopt of taking from 
‘nature these cloud negatives, and adjusting them to various subjects. 

T may perhaps commence by describing the chemicals and apparatus 
used by me for taking instantaneous stereoscopic and other negatives 
of the waves of the sea, copies of which are now in the stereoscopes 
before you, and also other large pictures on the table. 

In making the bath I use crystals in preference to fused nitrate of 
silver, and choose always a sample which has no perceptible odour of free 
nitric acid, as that would of course tend to retard the action. I consider 
the bath should certainly be of the strength of forty grains to the ounce, 
and I have frequently, with advantage, used it with as much as fifty, but 
there is with this strength a considerable inclination to attack the plate 
when kept for more than five minutes. I keep this bath carefully neutral, 
in fact, I have frequently, adding acid in proportion to the developer, 


had it with a slight alkaline reaction ; but I do not recommend it in this | 


condition, as being most difficult to manage, the slightest soupgon of 
diffused light in the camera or dark-room being enough to cause fogging. 
The collodion I prefer is that sold for positive photographs, and there 
are so many excellent makers in the market that it would be invidious 
to specify any particular maker; but I strongly suggest it should be mixed 
not more than a week before using. Negative collodion may of course 
be used with perfect success, but most samples so rapidly lose their nor- 
mal sensitiveness that I have found more difficulty in obtaining the best 
results with it than with positive. Of the pictures now before you, the 
one taken with the shortest exposure is that numbered 2, the ground. 
swell, in which the breaking wave has thrown water high into the air, each 
transparent drop being accurately rendered in the photograph, and was 
done with Mr. Hardwich’s collodion from a sample he prepared expressly 
for me; but the same collodion failed to produce an equally good result 
‘when mixed twenty-four hours, and I may say that having tried the 
negative collodions of the best makers, I am inclined for this special 
work to prefer a positive one, as being thinner, and thus giving a pecu- 
liarly smooth, even film, free from spots and blemishes, and, above all, 
‘more sensitive when developed with iron, which T generally use. It will 
occasionally occur when the light is not particularly brilliant that an 
iron negative will refuse to gain intensity on applying the subsequent 
negativing pyrogallic solution; but such is not, I think, frequently the 
case: when it is, I have used, with much success, first a saturated solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury, and when equally whitened, wash and use 
a weak solution of hydrosulphide of ammonia, which gives a yellow image 
possessing much more printing power than a cursory inspection would 
lead one to suppose. Samples of such negatives are on the table, though 
in these the final solution of hydrosulphide of ammonia being too strong, 
they are almost too dense to print well. 

A binocular camera is on the table which has the interior arrangement 
of shutters I prefer and use for instantaneous work: by the slightest 
imaginable movement of finger and thumb the exposure is achieved. I 
am a sceptic with regard to those fabulously small fractions of a second 
in which some would have us believe exposures are made and pictures 
taken, as I find much rougher methods of exposure even than those be- 
fore you perfectly practical in taking objects in motion. In a recent 
letter from Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, whose charming works we all know, 
he tells me he covers his lenses with his own Seotch cap, and simply 
liits it off and on again. If such simple means are So successful for ob- 
taining good pictures, surely there can be no advantage in having any of 
the costly and complicated affairs which have been recommended in the 
way of sliding shutters, which are almost certain to stick at the critical 
moment from damp, or else they shake the camera in moving. 

J have invariably used a pair of double lenses, made for me by the 
late GC. Shepherd, and think them equal, at least, to any made by far 
more expensive makers. 

I place a stop of 3-16ths of an inch between the lenses, which will 
bring forecround and horizon into perfect focus. 

The iron developer I use is— 

VGH ieaneceetesseeas oa 
Ac. Ac. Beaufoy . BY) 
Ac, soda 1 grain. 

Aq. dist. veo LOZ. ; 

I pour a considerable body of this in one sweep over the plate, and letit 
develop the picture as far as it will, sometimes adding a few drops of a 
fresh solution of nitrate of silver, not having any jodide in it. I then 
carefully wash the plate with a good stream of water, and proceed to 
densify with 

Pyrogallic 
Ac. Ac. Beaufoy ..... 
BWVIUEIION sho ehe ost olettenalcoaneaeaures Ost 0 


vee 20 grains. 
1 drachm. 


.. 8 grains, 
. 1 drachm, 
S eegwes LOZ 
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or— Pyrogallic 


yro 1 ... 8 grains. 
Citric acid . 


1 grain. 
coanses vee LOZ. 

As a general rule, I cfn at once obtain sufficient density on adding a 
few drops of the above-named solution of new nitrate of silver; but when 
it fails I use, as hinted before, the bichloride of mercury, followed by 
hydrosulphide of ammonium. 

I conduct the intensifying in daylight, but not in strong light. 

I will now speak of three small paper photographs before you, repre- 
senting sea, and clouds, shipping, &c., also moving figures on the land: 
these were done with dry plates, prepared by Taupenot’s method. I wish 
I could say they were by Fothergill, which I must prefer for its certainty 
6f result and simplicity ; but I confess Ihave not yet succeeded in pro- 
ducing quite the same degrec of sensitivencss in this latter, though 
from recent experiments I am persuaded it is to be done, and intend next 
season to pursue it. They perhaps scarcely fulfil the desired conditions 
of instantaneity, being done with a } Ross lens, double combination, and 
stop of two inches; but the exposure was undoubtedly sufficient, and 
proves that more is to be done in that direction. ‘The clouds are printed 
in four different negatives, and add very greatly to tho general effect ; 
and I will now describe the means I use for taking the cloud negatives, 
some of which are in the room. 

If for the previous operation the highest possible sensitiveness is 
required, here we have the very reverse, and I therefore use old port- 
wine-coloured collodion, an acid bath, and a long focus landscape lens, 
and a weak developer. The exposure is generally nearly instantancous, 
and it suffices perfectly to cover a cloth over the lens and lift it during 
exposure. 

To develop I use half a grain of pyrogallic acid, 1 drachm of acetic 
acid, 1 oz. of water, and bring it up very slowly: by this means very 
admirable clouds are produced, possessing wonderful half-tones, and 
yielding every shade from intense white to black. I usually take the 
cloud negative not larger than 5 x 4, then print a transparency on a 
Fothergill plate, and enlarge that up to 18 x 15. In the enlargement it 
gains in detail, and acquires exquisite softness and beauty, and from a 
negative of that size may be printed different skies into twenty or fifty 
other pictures: each portion of sky may, by judicious printing, be made 
te vies different characteristics suitable to the subject to which it is 
joined. 

T will in a few words explain my method of composite printing, as 
shown in the circular picture, Zhe Break in the Clouds, and also The 
Heavy Sea at Brighton, now before you: the latter picture is printed 
from three negatives, which I have here. ‘The first to be printed is the 
foreground of boats, and whilst this is in the frame, a mask of cardboard, 
cut roughly to the shape of the upper edge of the negative, and edged 
with cotton wool, is laid outside the pressure frame, over that part of 
the prepared paper which is intended to be kept white: the frame with 
he mask in it is then placed in diffused light. To examine the printing, 
Linvariably bring the frame into the dark room, or the pure white of 
he picture will be degraded : when this part is sufficiently done, I take 
he sea ntgative, and which has a light paint mark on the lower part, 
corresponding with the outline of the previous plate. The plate being 
aid on the paper in proper position, as shown by this line, has two masks 
superimposed on it: the lower one covers he part already printed, and 
he upper that reserved for the sky. Again the frame is exposed to 
ight until the central strip of sea is printed ; then the cloud negative is 
placed on the paper, and a mask covering oth the lower parts is placed 
in position. ‘The operation is much more simple in reality than in des- 
cription; and, if ordinary care be aken, no part of the picture can over- 
ap the other. By this means highly artistic effects are produced, such 
as can seareely be obtained in a simple negative. I will now say a few 
words with respect to printing clouds into architectural and land- 
scape pictures, which I do by making lightly on the back of the cloud 
negative a line corresponding with the outline of the picture: the two 
are then placed in the frame, and a mask placed over the landscape or 
building already done; the cotton wool at the edge of the mask and the 
thick glass of the pressure frame combine to prevent any hard line round 
the picture. 

L have to thank you for the kind attention which you have given me ; 
and though there are many present to whom anything I have read to- 
night must be perfectly well known, still I trust that the discussion 
raised upon points I have alluded to may not be without its advantages, 


————— 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’S HOLIDAY IN DERBYSHIRE. 
By D. W. Hut. 
[Read at the Meeting of the North London Photographic Association, October 31, 1860.] 
Tx has more than once been remarked, that in the absence of any definite 
instruction in matters photographic, a mere detail of the failures, suc- 
cesses, and experiences generally, of almost any photographer, will 
always furnish material for profitable discussion at our meetings; 
and, understanding that there is no more important subject to engage 
your attention this evening, I have been induced, at the suggestion of 
one of our members, to lay before youa short account of my own fortunes 
while seeking a renewal of health and recreation in Derbyshire, during 
the month of July, in the present year—a selection of time which I can- 
not but regard as fortunate, seeing that the almost uninterrupted wet 
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weather of necessity almost put a stop to photographic operations, out of 
doors at least, while the first fortnight of the month in which I took my 
holiday proved as fine as could possibly be desiged. 

I started on the 5th, taking with me my stereoscopic apparatus, and 
Burfield and Rouch’s dark box, with a good supply of chemicals for the 
wet process. Just before arriving at Matlock it began to rain, but cleared 
up in the evening, and remained fine for ten successive days. In order 
not to lose any time I commenced operations the next morning after my 
arrival; and as I had not previously used the dark box, I had to familiarise 
myself with the method of working in it. 

The weather being warm, I found much difficulty in developing when 
employing Ponting’s collodion, as I could not cover the plates evenly 
before the action commenced, although I increased the amount of 
acetic acid. But Bolton’s collodion I found worked admirably; it 
developed slowly, evenly, and without fogging—a quality which accounts 
for its being so much esteemed in Natal and India. In cold weather I 
prefer Ponting’s, or a mixture of that with Bolton’s. 

I found the dust very troublesome, and was obliged to keep the inside 
of the box damp. After the first day’s experience I rarely failed in 
getting clean negatives; and I can strongly recommend those who very 
naturally object to being suffocated in a tent to try one of the boxes in- 
troduced by Messrs. Burfield and Rouch. 

Matlock and its neighbourhood contain, within a small compass, more 
good subjects for the camera than any place with which I am acquainted : 
you carmot go a dozen yards without seeing something worth taking. 
It consists of three portions — Matlock Village, Matlock Bank, and Mat- 
lock Bath. The village has no particular object of interest but the 
church, which is decorated (!) with a very grotesquely-painted ceiling. 

The Bank is identified with Mr. Smedley’s hydropathic establishment, 
which is decidedly not ornamental, resembling outwardly a workhouse 
or factory. The walk from the ‘‘ Bank” to the ‘'Bath” is, however, 
most lovely. After crossing the bridge, some bold masses of rock, called 
“The Church Rocks,” first attract your attention. Following the course 
of the river Derwent you come to the railway bridge, from which there 
is one of the finest views of Matlock Dale. Leaving the Boat House Inn 
on the right you come to some quarries, one of which requires some cau- 
tion in passing, as, from the careless mode of blasting adopted by the 
workmen, large blocks of Stone are freqtently blown across the road into 
the river. At the back of the Boat House the rock is almost entirely 
composed of fossils (some of which are very fine), and is used for making 
mantelpieces and the other fire-place appendages. Close to this spot I 
took a picture, including quarries, boat-house, bridge, &c., with Matlock 
Bank for the background. 

A little beyond this is a tollbar, from which a splendid view of the 
High Tor, the most striking object in the immediate neighbourhood, is 
to be obtained. It is a stupendous rock, 400 feet high, rising almost 
perpendicularly from the water’s edge, and covered for two-thirds its 
height with trees and underwood in picturesque confusion. I took 
several views of it from different spots. Nearly opposite is another hill, 
called Masson Low, which is, I believe, the highest ground about 
Matlock, and is nearly thrice the height of the High Tor, Being 1160 
feet above high-water level. 

About halfa mile farther on from this spot the road takes a sudden 
turn to the right, and brings you to Matlock Bath, with its villas stud- 
ding the side of the hill—the caverns, obelisks, church, lovers’ walks 
with their rich masses of foliage—affording subjects enough to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic follower of our art. The scenery between this and 
Cromford is very fine, but, in my opinion, not equal to the other side. 
Near Cromford is Willersly Castle, the residence of Mr. Arkwright, which 
is very beautifully situated. Going through Cromford, I took a steep 
footpath which led to a miners’ village, called Bonsall. On a fine day 
many very pretty pictures of the “hollow” might be taken; but on the 
day when I was there a mist obscured the distance; so I only tried two, 
which would have been much better but for that cause. 

From the unusual curiosity shown by the people at Bonsall, I should 
think it had not often been visited by a photographer. I was quite 
mobbed, and prevented taking many pretty spots which I had selected. 
I succeeded,. however, in securing the old Market Cross—a pillar, dated 
1678, resting on a base formed by an ascent of ten steps. 

When the children saw what I was about, they crowded up the steps, 
and I made an attempt to take them in that position, but just as I had 
uncovered the lenses, an unfortunate rat running across the road caused 
the whole of them to start in pursuit. While I was occupied in taking 
the Cross, a lad, who accompanied me to assist in carrying my appa- 
ratus, amused himself by inducing some of the boys to dip their fingers 
in the waste developing solution and then rub them on their noses, 
which under the influence of the light soon assumed a piebald appear- 
ance, decidedly more comical than elegant, and no doubt astonishing to 
their affectionate relatives, for I rather imagine they were puzzled to get 
the stains off. On another occasion, as I was fixing a plate, my factotum 
informed some people that I was “taking the scum off,” fancying, of 
course, that in his ‘‘distinguished”’ position it would not do to appear 
ignorant of the object of any of my operations. 

Having become tolerably accustomed to my box, I one morning took 
the train to Rowsley, and from thence proceeded to Haddon Hall, which 
is considered one of the finest and most perfect specimens of an ancient 


baronial mansion in existence, and forms a marked contrast to Chats- 
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worth, which represents the modern style: Both places are generally 
visited on the same day. 

Haddon Hallis situated onan eminence, on the banks of the Wye, 
and is seen best when approached from Rowsley ; it belongs to the Duke 
of Rutland, and, though not inhabited, is kept in good repair. 

Having secured six or seven negatives, I made way for a gentleman 
who had a small cistern about four feet square, mounted on wheels, for a 
dark room. He also was taking stereoscopic pictures. 

I then proceeded to Bakewell to take the ancient Saxon Cross in the 
churchyard. In the church, which is a magnificent structure, are some 
very curious Druidical and Saxon remains, large numbers of which were 
found when the church was renovated. There are also some very hand- 
some monuments to the memory of members of the Vernon and Manners 
family, which I should have attempted but for the circumstance that 
Divine Service was being performed. 

While looking for the best point of view, I stumbled on two epitaphs, 
which I will venture to repeat. The first was to a defunct parish clerk, 
and had the following lines :— 

«©The vocal powers, here. let us mark, 
Of Philip, our late Parish Clerk. 
In church who ever heard a layman, 
With clearer voice say Amen ? 
Who now with Hallelujah sound, 
Like him, can make the roofs rebound % 
The choir lament his choral tones ; 
The town, so soon here lie his bones. 
Sleep undisturbed within thy peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with such notes as thine,” 
The other was as follows :— 
“Know posterity, that on the 8th April, in the year of grace 1757, the rambling 
remains of the abovesaid John Dale were laid on his two wives, 
“This thing in life might raise some jealousie ; 
Here all three lie together lovinglie. 
But from embraces here no pleasure flows,— 
Alike are here all human joys and woes. 
Here Sarah’s chiding John no longer hears, 
And old John’s rambling Sarah no more fears: 
A period come to all their toylsome lives ; 
The old man’s quiet—still are both his wives.” 

On the following day I went to Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of 

Devonshire, which I shall not attempt to describe, as to form an idea of 
he magnificence of this Palace of the Peak, its contents and grounds, it 
must be seen. I was not so fortunate as on the previous day. <A thick 
fog came on and increased till I could see nothing on the ground glass. 
Thad, however, taken a view of the bridge, with a portion of the mansion 
beyond, and one of the entrance gateways, when I was obliged to give 
up, and went to see the model village of Edensor, which consists of an 
old Gothic church, handsome fountain, and cottages built in the Eliza- 
ethan, Swiss, and almost every style of architecture but the one usually 
adopted by villagers. 
My last trip was to Wingfield Manor. The morning was dull, but not 
sufficiently so to deter me from going. When I arrived at Ambergate, it 
rained heavily, and only held up while I walked from Wingfield Station 
o the Manor, when it poured in torrents, and continued to do so till I 
eft. This was not exactly what I wanted; but having come a long dis- 
tance, and it not being likely I should have another opportunity, I 
determined not to go away without some reminiscence of the place. So 
I borrowed a tarpaulin from the farmer who resides there to cover my 
box, and set to work, and succeeded in taking seven negatives of objects 
near, the exposure varying from four to six minutes. 

The manor was built in the reign of Henry VI. During the civil war 
it was twice taken, first by the Royalists, and afterwards by the Parlia- 
mentary forces, when it was dismantled. Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned here for some time; and at the village inn they show a piece 
of the bedstead supposed to have been used by her. There is a fine old 
crypt in very good condition, and said to be only equalled by the one at 
Fountains Abbey, and from the principal tower on the south side there is 
a very beautiful and extensive view. In fact, I consider it one of the 
most lovely ruins I ever saw, and, notwithstanding the rain, I was not 
dissatisfied with my day’s excursion. 

During the latter portion of my stay it rained almost incessantly, pre- 
venting my going to Dove Dale, Lea Hurst (the residence of Miss 
Nightingale), and various other places I wished to visit. However, if 
every one has had as pleasant a trip this summer as I have enjoyed, they 
will not have much reason to complain. 

T usually took with me two three-ounce bottles of collodion, six ounces 
developer, four ounces cyanide solution, a gutta-perch bottle holding a 
quart of water, a smaller one for rinsing the plate before fixing, two 
pneumatic holders, one dozen plates in light box with wide grooves, and 
gutta-percha bath, which was always annoying me by the covers sticking 
and having to be torn off. I used upthree of them. Ihada fluted glass 
dipper, which I like very much, as the plate cannot slip off. 

In conclusion, I have only to request your indulgence for any short- 
comings of which I may have been guilty in detailing what you may 
possibly regard as a very commonplace account of my photographic 
wanderings; my desire being to communicate to you some portion of 
the pleasure that I myself experienced in the trip, and, if possible, to 
open up a vein of profitable discussion, whether as regards the respective 
merits of tents, boxes, dry or wet plates, or anything by which amusement 
or information may be found. Should I have entirely failed inmy attempt, 
Ican only beg you to excuse me, and to “take the will for the deed.’ 
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NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC YACHT VOYAGE IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By W. J. C. Mozys. 
{Read at the North London Photographic Association, 28th November, 1860.] 


Havine recently returned from a voyage of nearly a year in the Medi- 
terranean, during which time my friend (who had kindly asked me to 
accompany him in his yacht) and I took photographs in most of the places 
we visited, and fell in with numerous followers of the “ black art,” both 
professional and amateur, I feel it my duty, as amember of this Society, 
to give you my experience of the enjoyment, difficulties, and troubles, 
all of which are encountered in turn by the photographer when he leaves 
his dark room at home—the light and temperature of the country in 
which he has gained all his knowledge—and goes to wander from place 
to place abroad, in each of which difficulties arise which must be over- 
come before he can get satisfactorily to work. This is one reason why, 
out of the number of travellers who take photographic apparatus with 
them, so few return with good pictures. Professionals, on the other hand, 
from residing some time in a place, and nearly always using some dry pro- 
cess, get results which the amateur, in his hurried visit, finds a difficulty 
in obtaining. 

I think it will be interesting to you to know what apparatus we took 
out with us to work the wet process. Tents I always considered an 
abomination. Burfield and Rouch’s box for the sized plates we proposed 
using, viz., nine by seven, was so large, and when stowed with bottles, 
plate boxes, &c., inside, would not bear being shaken up on the top of a 
Spanish diligence, or slung on the side of a mule or horse, without the 
breakage of half its contents. What I wanted was a box which, when 
shut up, would hold my large and stereoscopic cameras, nitrate of silver 
bath, two dozen glasses, the necessary bottles, &c., and a little box of 
spare chemicals, and which would be sufficiently strong to bear any 
description of transport, and not large enough to allow all the contents 
to be shaken into a jelly. 

The box which I have here is one which I contrived after much 
thought: it was made for me by Messrs. Bolton and Barnitt, of Holborn, 
who have the pattern. I can strongly recommend it as most con- 
venient for working with wet collodion. It contains all the apparatus 
required, can be easily carried, and very quickly put up and taken to 

ieces. 
: I must now go back to the subject of my paper. We made our de- 
parture from the Start at 10 o’clock, p.m., on the 5th October, last year, 
and steered W.S.W., with a fine breeze, straight for the coast of Portugal. 
On the 11th, after enjoying all the delights of strong winds and calms, 
_ With a heavy sea in the Bay of Biscay, we sighted the Burling Islands, 
distant about fifty miles from the Rock of Lisbon, for which port we 
were bound. Fate had ordained that we should suffer all the miseries of 
a gale of wind before reaching land. We were hove-to for the whole of 
two days, the wind blowing right into the mouth of the Tagus, which is 
full of the most dangerous sandbanks, “with only two channels suffi- 
ciently deep for the entrance of vessels. The clouds and rain rendered it 
too obscure for us to see the various landmarks necessary for steering 
our way between the sands, and the sea was so high that no pilots could 
come off to us. On the morning of the 13th, after two trials, we followed 
the P. and 0. steamer, and were soon flying before the wind, in smooth 
water, up the river Tagus, which is about the same width as the Thames 
below Gravesend. We soon passed Belem Castle, the forts of which the 
French once knocked to pieces, when they paid a visit to Lisbon. We 
saw a magnificent church a little farther on, and promised ourselves a 
photographic visit to it as soon as possible. At about two o’clock we 
arrived at Lisbon, which is a very large city, built on high land, rising 
from the water. The houses are painted red, green, blue, and white. It 
has a very noble appearance from a distance; but, when you are close, 
the houses look mean and poor. 

On Saturday, 15th October, the weather appeared more satisfactory, 
and we looked out our cameras, boxes, &c., and made new nitrate baths. 
The following Monday it rained all day, so we amused ourselves by 
cleaning glasses, and getting everything ready to pass the Custom- 
house. To do this we had to procure about twenty-five signatures to 
various-special permissions, and, besides this, to pay a deposit of about 
£6 duty, and find security for £50, to ensure of our not disposing of our 
apparatus in Portugal. A friend in the customs’ department kindly 
assisted us; but even with his aid it was late in the afternoon before we 
deposited our boxes in the Hotel Central. On Wednesday, the 19th, we rose 
at half-past five o’clock, with a violent photographic fever on us; got two 
Galligos (Spaniards from Gallicia, who act as water-carriers and porters 
to the Portuguese, who are too proud to carry the smallest parcel for 
themselves), and climbed with our things to the top of the castle St. 
George, which is the highest point in the town, and commands magnificent 
views allvound. After hard work we arrived at the top at seven o’clock. 
To our great dismay we found that the Governor would not be up before 
ten; but, by continually sending up to him, we got permission to take 
possession of a battery at about half-past eight. We soon got to work: 
my friend with one of Horne and Thornthwaite’s tents, and I with my 
box—each having one of the yacht's men to assist us. We found the 
light so intense that it gave us a great deal of trouble, and we were not 
very well satisfied with our morning’s works 
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I commenced with forty seconds’ exposure, and found that twenty was 
sufficient, the focal length of my lens being about fifteen inches. We 


‘ obtained water from a Galligo, who delivered over a barrel and contents 


for the sum of threepence, engaging to fetch the barrel when we had 
done with it. I found the “legs” of the dark box rather too long; so, on 
returning on board, I shortened them with the assistance of our carpenter. 

On the 28rd we started for Cintra in a carriage—a drive of about fifteen 
miles. The first part of the way was very uninteresting : the fields were 
quite bare, the only vegetation being hedges of aloes and prickly pears, 
and a few dusty olive trees. The leaf of this twisted, ragged tree is very like 
that of a willow, but rather shorter and darker. The mountains on which 
Cintra is situated look very imposing as you approach them, covered to 
the top with firs and cork trees, and crowned with castles, We put up 
at the Victoria Hotel, which is kept by an Englishwoman ; and the next 
morning got up early, procured a dcnkey with a large pannier on each 
side, in which we packed our paraphernalia, and began to ascend the 
mountain. Half way up we took pictures of the Moorish Castle and La 
Petia Palace, which bear evidence of the Mahomedan rule in this country. 
We then went to the top, and took sundry other views, whose only re- 
commendation was their beauty ; but this was the first and last time we 
took pictures unless they had something special to recommend them. 
The light was much more manageable to-day, and we got on pretty well, 
the exposure being from a minute to a minute and a-half, or about three 
times as long as at Lisbon: there was some amount of moisture in the 
air here, which I always found made a great difference, so much so, that 
I frequently used to consult the barometer before starting. The view from 
the tower of the Palace was exceedingly beautiful. All round the moun- 
tains in the foreground are covered with fir and cork trees, with enormous 
boulders of stone scattered everywhere about. The country below is spread 
out like a map: in the north, mountains in the distance bound a fertile 
plain; in the west you see Fort St. Julian, the mouth of the Tagus, with 
the waves rolling in from the Atlantic, breaking on the bar, and farther 
on the coast line, terminating with Cape Espicial; and to the east the 
yast city of Lisbon, and beyond that the mountains of St. Ubes, 

The next day we telegraphed for a carriage, and got back to Lisbon at 
eight in the evening, delighted with our trip. On Wednesday morning we 
printed the pictures we had taken, and in the afternoon rowed down the 


river to Belem, in order to take the church we had noticed when sailing - 


up the Tagus. It was that of St. Geronimo, built in honour of the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama: the sacristy and 
cloisters are particularly beautiful. We soon found out that buildings 
are far easier to take than distant views. It was a fine clear day, and the ex- 
posure at half-past three was one and a quarter to one and a half minutes. 

On Friday, the 28th October, having got tired of Lisbon, we paid 
farewell visits to our friends, and sailed for Cadiz. We passed the bar 
at half-past three—a very different scene to whatit was when we entered— 
the water quite smooth, and a fleet of thirty or forty little fishing-boats, 
looking very quaint, with their outrigged sails of every size and shape 
sticking out all round them; some had even square sails at the end of 
their bowsprits. We soon got out into the long north-west swell, which 
we did not lose till we rounded Cape St. Vincent, when the Atlantic, 
nearly always in a high state of commotion, became as smooth as a duck- 
pond, with hardly a ripple on it. On Monday, the 31st, we cleaned glasses, 
which was always a source of amusement when wearied by the monotony 
ofa calm. We sighted Cadiz in the evening, and the next- morning 
brought up off the town. There was nothing very particular to photo- 
graph there; and, not being able to find an interpreter, we sailed the next 
day for Gibraltar. As soon as we had passed the ever-memorable Bay 
of Trafalgar, we stood over to Tangiers, which the Spaniards were block- 
ading: the Vulture and a French steamer were in the Bay, and the Spanish 
gunboats were firing at the Moorish forts. The mountains on each side 
of the Straits looked magnificent. The rock of Gibraltar is not visible till 
you have passed Tarifa Point. The wind was very light, which prevented 
our getting in till the next morning, when, having been woke early by the 
captain, a splendid sight was presented to our eyes. On coming on deck 
we found ourselves in the middle of the English fleet, consisting of 
eleven ships of the line, besides corvettes and gunboats: their boats were 
rowing about in all directions, with pretty little midshipmen in charge. 
We found we were allowed all the privileges ofa man-of-war, and moored 
close under the new mole, But to our great horror we discovered that 
photography was strictly forbidden at Gibraltar, Sir William Codrington 
telling us, on our applying for leaye, that if he allowed us, the French 
and Spanish consuls would immediately have particular private friends 
for whom they would wish to get leave, so that he felt obliged to refuse us. 

We went over the galleries with Mr. Lee, R.A., .who was also a 
photographer and a friend of the Governor's; but he too had to forego his 
pictures. The town was full of refugee Jews from Tetuan, to the number 
of some thousands: the greater number were encamped on the neutral 
ground, and had rations of meat and bread found them by our goyern- 
ment. ‘They were tall, fine men, not like the members of their race here, 
but with fine regular features, and the women very good-looking, with 
very picturesque costumes, many wearing the burnous. We spent a 
pleasant fortnight here, meeting with all the hospitality for which our 
military and nayal stations are so renowned. During this time we rigged 
up another dark box for my friend, who found his tent too inconvenient 
from the heat and wind. 


(To be continued.) 
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No. IX, 
My DEAR FRANK, 


T HAVE now to tell you of the novelties that came 
under my notice on the day that I took my last glance at matters 
photographic in and about London, and also to answer the ques- 
tions you conveyed to me in your last communication. 

When I called on Mr. Hughes, of Oxford Street, on a former 
occasion, he had “something” in embryo, but that something was 
not hatched. Soto him I went on my last day, and then found 
that he had brought forth a numerous and flourishing progeny of 
carte de visite cameras, with a slight cross of the stereo. palpably 
marked on their physiognomy. 

In Lake Price’s book you will recollect that there is the figure 
of a camera with four lenses, so that four portraits may be taken 
simultaneously in one plate. Mr. Hughes has modified this form, 
so that by a “repeat” arrangement eight card portraits are taken 
ona plate ten and a-half by eight and a-half inches. One-half 
of the plate frame is passed in with a lateral motion, till stopped 
at the point of adjustment by a spring, as in a single lens stereo- 
scopic camera; one-half of the shutter is then withdrawn, and 
half of the plate is exposed to the action of the four lenses, which 
are then uncapped and capped simultaneously. On the shutter 
being pushed back, the other half of the plate is brought into posi- 
tion, and the operation rapidly repeated. The interior of the 
camera is divided by diaphragms into four compartments—the 
lower ones having greater space allotted to them than the upper 
pair, to allow for the lower part of the plate, usually stained by 
drainage, being kept out of the available field. ‘The annexed 


sketch will make the arrangement more comprehensible. 


Another form is arranged so that a stereo-camera may also be 
used for visiting-card portraits. This is nothing more than a twin- 
lens camera, only the plate, instead of being of the ordinary stereo- 
scopic size, is equivalent to two quarter-plates, the two portraits 
being taken simultaneously. This is palpably a very good arrange- 
ment for amateurs, as the portraits may be mounted either as visit- 
ing-card portraits or as stereographs, as desired. 

An extension of this arrangement, as shown in the following 
sketch, consists of three lenses placed in a row, to be used with 
a plate twelve and a-half by ten and a-half inches, in a frame 
haying “a repeat” motion in a vertical instead of a horizontal 
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direction, as in the four-lens camera. By this contrivance three 
portraits are taken by one exposure, and six on one plate, which 
may be used either as card-portraits or stereographs—a more 
stereoscopic effect of course being produced by selecting the out- 
side pair for stereoscopic purposes. 

Mr. Hughes has lately made a peculiar form of stereoscopic 
camera for Russell Sedgefield, to be used either with view or portrait 
combinations. ‘This consists of a camera with a pair of lenses, one 
being placed over the other if views are to be taken, the plate 
frame being double the size of the back of the camera. The two 
first counterpart views are taken, and the lenses covered; the 
camera is then moved over a desired angle; the second portion of 
the plate frame is then by a horizontal motion brought into position 
and exposed: thus duplicate stereoscopic views are obtained on 
one plate, and at the same time. If however, portraits or groups 
of living objects are to be obtained, the camera is then turned over 
on its side, the lenses being at such a distance apart as to be in 
position for taking twin views simultaneously or instantaneously. 
This is a very handy arrangement for a travelling stereographer 
accustomed to work large plates. 

My attention was also called to a camera-stand to be employed 
in the operating-room. ‘This was made in pollard oak, the table- 
pillar being raised or lowered to the required height by an 
Archimedean screw acting on a cog-wheel and rack. Another 
screw motion caused the back of the table to be raised or depressed, 
so as to allow of the camera being inclined as required. A clamp- 
ing screw rendered the whole arrangement perfectly rigid. I was 
struck, not only with the efficiency of this operating-room stand, 
but also with the very moderate price at which it is to be supplied. 

Ere this you will have read in the last number of Tue Britis 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY a paper by Mr. Hughes on the various 
methods of mounting lenses [see p, 330]. When this was read 
before the South London Society, the president wished the author 
to give a “summing up” of the respective merits of the various 
contrivances; but this he declined doing. Now, you know the 
saying, that a certain class “step in where angels fear to tread ;” 
so I will give you my ideas as to a good form of lens mount. In 
the first place, I own that I should prefer having my portrait and 
view lenses distinct, if I wished to secure the best optical results; 
and this opinion is founded on a conversation I once had with the 
late Andrew Ross. But we also know that very efficient lenses 


are obtainable, wherein the front combination of a portrait lens 
may be employed as a view lens; and such an arrangement, 
wherein a view and portrait combination is contained in the space of 
an ordinary lens mount, is certainly very convenient to the travel- 
ling photographer, especially for stereographic work. 
I would have such a lens mounted thus :— 


Well, then, 


In the first place, each of the lenses in the back combination, 
B, should be burnished into their respective cells; so that when 
they were separated for cleaning they could not by any possibility 
be reversed. The lens cell would screw into an outer tube, O, 
which should screw directly into the flange; for I would dispense 
with a rack and pinion-fine adjustment, and consequently with 
“the jacket,” now that cameras can be focussed from the back 
by means of an endless screw. The front cemented combination, 
F’, should screw into the end of a tube, I, that should fit accurately, 
easily, and smoothly into the outer tube, O. At the end of the 
inner tube the various-sized diaphragms should fit; so that when 
using the lens as a portrait combination, by simply drawing out 
the inner tube, any-sized stop could be fitted into the end of it, and 
then it could be pushed in “home.” When this arrangement has 
to be used as a landscape lens, it would only be necessary to un- 
serew the outer tube from the flange, pull forth the inner tube, 
unscrew the hood, and the male screw of the inner tube, on to 
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which the hood fitted, would then screw into the flange; so that 

the front lens in a reversed position would act for views, and any 

suitable stop, S, could be fitted in front of it, together with a sepa- 
te “cap,” ©. 

von wll perceive that this is nothing more than a combination 

of some of the best points in Ross’s, Jamin’s, and Millet’s 

arrangements. : 

Mr. Hughes has just introduced a dead black varnish, suited for 
packing glass positives, or stopping out skies, &c., in negatives, 
which has the advantage of not cracking. It may also be used for 
placking the insides of cameras, lens mounts, &e., where a dead 
black is required. 

On leaving Mr. Hughes's I stepped across the road to M. Bour- 

uin’s, in Newman Street, to look at some very nice camera stands 
suited for operating rooms, all the requisite motions being effected 
by powerful iron racks and pinions, the woodwork being in walnut. 
gome of these were very handsomely “ got up,” whilst others, of 
more homely appearanee, retained all “the points” that would be 
looked for by a professional photographer, in the same way as a 
jockey looks to a horse. : 

Having got thus far in the description of my last day’s photo- 
graphic sight-seeing in London, and having much more yet to say, 
T must defer its completion till tomorrow, when you shall have a 
few more “last words” from 

Dear Frank, 
Yours, sincerely, 
SIMEON HEADSMAN. 


Meetings of Societres, 
SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue ordinary monthly meeting was held on Thursday, the 15th ult., at St. 
Peter’s School Rooms, Walworth,—the Rev. F. F. Statham in the chair, 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Mr, Wat exhibited specimens of photographs by Mr. Wilson, Aberdeen. 
The Cuairman said the proceedings for the evening were to have been 
commenced by a discussion upon Mr. Clark’s paper read at the last 
meeting, On the Photogeme Action of Colour; but he regretted to say 
that Mr. Clark was unable to attend, although he had sent a letter, 
which would be read by Mr. Wall. 
Mr. Wax said before he read that letter he must inform the members 
that the experimental committee had commenced their labours by expe- 


rimenting upon the dry process, to endeavour to find out whether they | 


could approach instantaneous photography by thatmethod. Several in- 
teresting experiments had been performed from which important results 
might be expected; but at present none of them were sufficiently far 
advanced to be brought before the meeting. At their next meeting 
avery interesting paper on the subject would doubtless be read by Mr. 
Hannaford, the Secretary of the Committee. In Tue Bririsi Journan 
or PHorograruy of that day there appeared a few short remarks upon 
Mr. Clark’s paper by Mr. Shadbolt, a member of their Society, who, 
doubtless, for good reasons had not hitherto made his appearance among 
them. Mr. Wall proceeded to read the article in question, which 
appeared in page 325 of this Journal, and then read the following 
letter from Mr. Clark in reply :— 


Shooter's Hill, November 15th, 1860. 

Dear §ir,—Will you kindly refer the Society to an article in Tue BririsH 
JouRNAL oF PuorogRapuy of to-day, in which the Editor calls my attention to 
“certain considerations’? which have escaped my notice, and which will certainly 
heighten the value of the paper by being made known, In the first place the 
Editor notices the fact of my not ‘mentioning what sensitising materials were em- 
ployed,” and more particularly refers me to my last experiment, yiz., the difference in 
the action of light by transmission through different coloured glasses on albumenised 
paper and collodion, and asks if the materials “‘ were identical in both cases.’’ My an- 
8wer is, they were not ; the albumenised paper was sensitised in a solution of nitrate of 
silver as usual, of the strength of eighty grains to the ounce, whilst the collodion was 
iodised chiefly with the iodides of potassium andammonium, with aslight trace of bromide, 
and sensitised in the usual negative bath. The whole of the experiments referred to inmy 
paper were made with the same collodion and bath, whilst the light in each case was (as 
nearly as could be guessed), of the same intensity. Reference is also made as to ‘‘ the 
nature of the colouring matter employed.” Of this I can say little, for I merely ordered 
the glazier to send me some strips of different coloured glasses, such as is commonly 
used for windows. The substances employed in the manufacture of this glass I am un- 
acquainted with, although possibly this information might be obtained; and as I intend 
giving this subject further consideration shortly, I shall feel great pleasure in laying the 
Tesults of future experiments before the members of this Society. 


Mr, Wax continued: He thought the subject was a most important 
one, and he strongly recommended Mr. Clark to think over the points 
thrown out for his consideration. 

‘The Cuarrman said although Mr. Shadbolt’s opinion did not coincide 
with that of Mr. Clark, still they must be gratified to find that the 
latter gentleman’s paper was of sufficient importance to have been the 
subject of particular remark in such an important Journal. He quite 
agreed with the Hditor of the Journal and their Secretary that the sub- 
ject was a most important one; and he trusted that by its pursuit the 
method of taking coloured photographs would eventually be discovered. 
It was, however, most necessary that the processes adopted and their 
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results should be carefully recorded. He recollected on one occasion 
seeing Mr, Shadbolt taking some views, when he observed that the pic- 
tures on being taken out of the camera were beautifully coloured; but whilst 
they were looking at them the colours disappeared. It appeared to him 
that, the question of the production of lasting colour depended more upon 
he nature of the surface than upon the transmission of light. It had 
struck him that if it could be preserved from contact with the air by 
being fixed under water the desired result might be obtained. It was 
well known that by altering the surface (as by pounding) some sub- 
stances lost their colour, and that the same effect was produced by 
viewing them in different lights. Thus the surface of the table-cloth 
before him appeared green, because it absorbed the red rays, and re- 
flected the blue and the yellow ones. If, instead of the gas which con- 
sisted of the three coloured rays, they could view it by a light composed 
of two rays only, the table-cloth would appear to be of another colour 
entirely. He should be glad if this subject were investigated by the 
experimental committee. 

Mr. Acxianp said: At the last meeting of this Society, during the 
discussion that followed Mr. Hughes’s paper On the Mechanical Adapta- 
tion of Portrait Lenses to View Purposes, I was asked by a member how 
photographers could tell when one axis of a lens was central? and in 
reply, I stated that it was a “trade secret known only to a few.” 

Tn Tun Brrrisu Journan or Puorograruy for November the ist, Mr. 
Shadbolt states, that in making this remark I must surely have been 
joking; and he then proceeds to divulge this secret, lest the readers of 
that Journal should have a laugh at his expense for allowing such a 
statement to remain unnoticed. 

In reply to these remarks, I beg distinctly to state, that no photogra- 
pher can determine whether a portrait lens is properly centered by the 
method proposed for that purpose by Mr. Shadbolt, even if he possess 
a good lathe and sufficient mechanical skill to use it properly. 

T do not attempt to deny but that it would be possible by this plan to 
ascertain ifa ‘view ” lens was properly central, but I deny that it is at 
all applicable to the portrait combination. 

The remarks that called forth this inquiry at the last meeting were 
made by myself in reference to rortrarr lenses, and the gentleman who 
made the inquiry, no doubt, referred to the portrait combination ; and I 
again repeat that the plan I practise to determine the proper centering 
of lenses is a secret quite unknown to many lens makers, and even to 
My. Shadbolt himself. 

Wherever I meet with a number of lenses by the same maker I cates 
fully apply my test, and it frequently happens that not more than one 
lens out of six is centered properly ; hence Linfer that such a maker is 
ignorant of the plan I use, for did he possess it we may reasonably sup- 
pose he would apply it, and thus improve his productions without 
increasing their cost. 

There are two makers whose lenses are properly centered, hence 1 
infer they know this “trade secret.” : 

JT make these remarks lest the members of this society should imagine 
that I had been (as Mr. Shadbolt suggests) joking at their expense, and 
to disclaim being the inventor of this “secret.” 

The Cuarrman said he did not think that Mr. Shadbolt intended to cast 
the slightest imputation upon their Vice-President. It appeared to him 
that they were fighting against a shadow. He supposed that there were 
two ways of doing the same thing :—the one described by Mr. Shadbolt 
was a rough way of proceeding, useful enough in ordinary cases; and 
the other known to Mr. Ackland was a method by which mathematical 
accuracy might be obtained when required, Thus both were right in 
their way. 

Mr. Aveta said Mr, Shadbolt’s plan involved a first-rate lathe and 
brass-work of the best workmanship, and even then he would have the 
greatest difficulty in fixing the brass truly in the lathe, whereas by his 
plan any lens could be tested in ten seconds. Mr. Shadbolt's plan 
would only answer in any case for single lenses. His plan was not an 
invention of his own, forit had been published years ago; but it had been 
overlooked, and it was now asecret only known to a few. 

Mr. Huauss said he could not help protesting against any one person 
claiming a superior method of proceeding, when he did not state what 
that method was. They had Mr. Ackland’s word that it was a better 
method; but they had no means of comparing the results, or testing the 
working of the methods when one was unknown. They were not, 
therefore, in a position to give the unknown method the palm for mathe- 
matical accuracy. Mr. Shadbolt’s plan was so fay accurate that, if when 
the lens was revolving in the lathe, the image of the candle placed before 
it did not remain still, it was clear that the axis of the lens and of the 
lathe were not identical. If the lens were central, the image would not 
move. That was the usual test adopted in the optical trade. ‘ 

Mr. Acknanp asked whether Mr. Hughes could test a portrait lens 
accurately by that method ? 

Mr. Huauzs said he thought he could. rare. 

Mr, Acxtanp said the inaccuracy of the axis arose from several causes 
—such as the lens being improperly ground, the cells being improperly 
cut, and the lens being improperly mounted. He could ascertain whether 
a four lens combination were accurate directly, and where the defect, if 
any, lay. He denied that that could be done by. Mr, Shadbolt’s method. 

Mr, Hvanzs again protested against Mr, Ackland’s secret method 
receiving the palm for accuracy. 
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The Crairman said he did not profess to hold the balance between 
them; but he thought that however true Mr. Shadbolt’s method might 
be when testing one single lens, it could not well be accurate when test- 
ing a combination. He did not know that Mr. Ackland’s method was 
more accurate, but he merely took for granted what that gentleman said. 

Mr. Acxianp here offered to show his method to the President, and to 
let him judge of its superiority. [No member haying a portrait lens with 
him the proposal could not be carried out 

Mr. Hueuns said that even if there had been a portrait combination 
present he should not have acquiesced in such a proceeding. This sort 
of meeting ought to be devoted to the discussion of matters in which all 
could join. He was sorry that their time should be taken up by invidious 
remarks, as it placed all of them in a false position. 

The Cuarrman said he was not at liberty to stop any discussion. 

My, Acxranp said he should not have mentioned the matter if Mr. 
Shadbolt had not commented on his remark in the way he had done. He 
had only endeavoured to get out of an inconvenient question in the 
quietest way he could. He. had not made.it for business purposes, nor 
for the sake of making a boast of knowing what others did not know. 
All he could say was that he was possessed of a method Mr. Shadbolt was 
not acquainted with. He had considered it to be his duty to make the 
observations he had for the sake of his character. 

Mr. Watt, the Secretary, said that at all events possessing and retain- 
ing a trade secret was not such a very heinous crime, neither was there 
anything dishonourable in so doing; but making that out to be a secret 
which was in point of fact no secret was at least ridiculous, and no person 
ought to be lightly charged with having done so. As Mr. Ackland had 
now placed himself in a proper position the matter had better drop. 

Mr. Leake yery much doubted whether combination portrait lenses 
could be properly tested in a lathe. 

‘Mr. Herve thought Mr. Shadbolt fancied Mr. Ackland was referring to 
asingle lens. He had seen lenses tested in the lathe when the image 
“wobbled” or not, as the lens was accurately or inaccurately centred. 

‘As we are at present so severely pressed for want of space, and Mr. 
Hervé’s paper, however excellent, does not involve any actual novelty, 
we are compelled to omit it—A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Hervé. 

The Cuarrman said that Mr. Hervé’s paper was most valuable, as con- 
taining the experience of a practical photographer. It would be of bene- 
fit not only to beginners, but to men who had met with difficulties for 
which they could not account. 

Mr. Martiy, referring to an observation made by Mr. Hervé whilst 
veading his paper, “that he preferred to filter his bath very slowly,” 
asked his reason for preferring slow filtration, which certainly appeared 
to him at first to be very objectionable, as proto-oxide of iron would be 
formed by exposure to the atmosphere. Myr. Hervé also recommended 
ammonia to be added when the bath was too acid. That would form 
nitrate of ammonia, in which nitrate of silver was soluble. Ammonia 
ought not to be employed when a fixed alkali would answer the purpose 
better. Why did Mr. Hervé add collodion whilst preparing his bath? 
He presumed it was done to saturate the nitrate of silver with iodide, but 
he thought it was better to. do se by iodide of potassium without ether, 
which it would acquire soon énough from the plates. 

My. Herve said his reason for adding the collodion to the bath was 
that it made the bath immediately fit for use, which it never was by the 
addition of iodide of potassium. With regard to the formation of proto- 
oxide of iron by exposure in slow filiration, he forgot to observe that he 
covered the top of the funnel with a piece of glass. The filtration re- 
moved any protoxide of iron that might be formed. With respect to the 
addition of ammonia, he must say he never found a bath require any, but 
a very slight quantity need be added, and the liquor ammonie ought to be 
used. Ifa carbonate were used it would require refiltration. Thus kaolin 
could not be removed under twenty or thirty filtrations, and even then it 
would leave a deposit on the plate. He found that that developer brought 
out the picture better than any other. 

Mr. Howarp said Mr, Hervé objected to the use of gutta-percha baths. 
Now he had a gutta-percha bath covered with shellac, which was per- 
fectly hard, insoluble, and non-absorbent. Nothing could be better. 

Mr. Herve observed that the gutta-percha was elastic, whereas the 
shellac was not, and in consequence when pressure was applied the 
shellac would crack. 

Mr. Snirson stated he had used gutta-percha for years successfully. 

Mr. 8. Davis confirmed Mr. Simpson’s staten:ent. “He had a top once 
made with vulcanised india-rubber which spoiled the bath, but on alter- 
ing it to pure india-rubber it answered perfectly. 

Mr. Herve said any body putting vuleanised indiarubber on a bath 
must be very silly, as the sulphur must of course injure the bath. He 
had a Frenchanade gutta-percha bath once which turned his bath pink, 
and that he found arose from some soluble matter in the gutta-percha, 
He had several gutta-percha baths that he had been compelled to throw 
aside as perfectly useless. Why not use glass? It was easily carried, 
equally cheap, and excellent in every respect. 

Mr. 8. Davis said the vulcanized india-rubber bath he once had was 
warranted not to contain sulphur, but he found that it did.* He now used 
vuleanised india-rubber covered with a thin coating of gutta-percha. 


* Vuleanised indiarubber is sometimes made with sulphuret of antimony, instead of 
free sulphur. A difference which, to a non-chemical manufacturer, would seem to 
justify him in asserting that it contained no sulphur, —ED, 


Mr. Hueuus said the reason for using vulcanised india-rubber—which 
was open so obviously to the objection of containing sulphur—was that 
pure india-rubber was extremely sensitive to the variations of tempera- 
ture, and that it was too elastic. Vulcanised india-rubber was not open 
to those objections, but it ought to be coated with a thin sheet of pure 
india-rubber to prevent its coming into contact with the bath. Gutta- 
percha might also be used for the coating, but there were some trifling 
objections to that to which the pure india-rubber was not open. 

Mr. 8. Davis then read a paper On a Simple and Efficient Preservative 
Process. [See page 346.|—Thanks were then voted to Mr. Davis for his 
paper. 

; Mr. Watt begged that the paper might be referred at once to the 
experimental committee, as there was not time then to discuss it ; which 
course was adopted. 

Mr. Samuen Fry, of Brighton, read a paper On Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy. |See page 348.] He exhibited several finely-executed pictures 
taken on three negatives.—A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Fry for 
his paper. 

The Cuarrman said, by the means adopted by Mr. Fry, skies could be 
introduced into photographic pictures, and portraits could be taken with- 
out the sitter being compelled to look at a fixed point for a long time, 
whereby his face became almost burlesqued. Atmospheric effects could 
now be produced, and life could be given to the picture. A great 
number of persons objected to the principle of composing pictures by 
several negatives; but it appeared to him that when there was only one 
way to produce a given, and at the same time a true, effect it must be a 
fair way. If atmospheric effects and foreground could not be taken on 
one negative, by all means use two or even more. That which came 
nearest to nature was surely the most justifiable method to pursue. 

Mr. Cotton said that instantaneous photography might give a better 
expression; but it would not give so good a photograph in portraiture. 

Mr. Herve said instantaneous photographs had been taken of different 
parts of the body at the same time. He did not think, however, that in 
a glass house in London the light was sufficiently strong for instantaneous 
photography. He had certainly taken instantaneous photographs in 
London, but it was with “one of Voightlander’s quickest lenses. Dust 
after rain would entirely prevent a picture being taken instantaneously. 
He thought it lay with the chemist to do a great deal towards rendering 
photography instantaneous, 

Mr. Watt said it showed a great amount of philanthropic feeling on the 
part of Mr. Fry, who was a gentleman practising his profession, to come 
forward and give them in afew minutes the experience of years of labour. 
Such actions made them think better of mankind, and was one of the great 
benefits derived from societies like these. He was glad to see a practical 
photographer stepping forward to show the advantage of art culture. 
Nothing had been so horrible and offensive as the white paper skies—or 
rather no skies at all. If they would hold a piece of paper over the sky 
in one of Mr, Fry’s pictures they would perceive that more than half the 
beauty of the picture was gone. He was quite sure that, if the subject 
were placed in a proper light, pictures might be obtained equally good by 
instantaneous photography as by the ordinary method. 

Mr. Hanwarorp then moved the adjournment of the discussion until 
the next meeting—The mction was carried. 

Mr. Srpastian Davis exhibited a new developing-box, with camera 
attached, for stereoscopic pictures by the wet process, folding up in a 
space fourteen by six inches. A hood of lined black calico cloth, under 
which the head can be put, does away with the necessity of looking at the 
plate through coloured glass when developing. He also exhibited a new 
box for carrying plates without injury to the film. 

The thanks of the Society having been given to Mr. Davis, 

The Cuatrman announced that the next meeting of the Society would 
take place on the 20th of December, when Mr. Wall would read a paper 
entitled Photographic Portraiture, with a Glance at Its’Comie Aspects, 
illustrated by photographs, and a report of the experimeatal committee. 

The meeting terminated with the usual vote of thanks to the chairman 


BLACKHEATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue first monthly meeting of the members of this Society was held on. 
Monday evening, the 19th ult., at the Golf Club House, Blackheath,—~ 
the President, C. Heisch, Hsq., in the chair. 

In the absence of the two Secretaries of the Society, the Craman 
read the minutes of the last ordinary meeting, and also of a special 
general meeting, which were confirmed. 

The Carman regretted that Mr. Heath, who had promised to read a 
paper to them that evening, was unable to do go in consequence of his 
specimens having been mislaid. His paper would most probably be read 
at their next meeting, and in the meantime he had sent down some yery 
beautiful photographs of views in Devonshire, to one of which their 
attention would be more particularly directed, later in the evening. In 
the absence of any other paper he (the Chairman) begged to offer a few 
remarks upon the subject of Toning Positives, a subject of great import- 
ance. latterly a new system of toning positives had come into vogue, 
called the Alkaline Gold Toning. That method possessed such manifest 
advantages that its disadvantages had been hardly at all considered. 
The rapidity with which the operation could be performed, and the very 
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reat certainty of securing any tone desired, were two of its known 
advantages. It also had been said that prints toned by it possessed 
greater stability than those toned by the old method ; but that was a 
point on which he thought a conclusion had been come to rather too 
rapidly. If it were as stable as the old process it would be universally 
adopted in preference ; but they must hesitate a little before they came 
to a decision upon mere theoretical grounds when they had such ‘short 
practical experience upon the subject. So far as his experience went he 
wag not sure that it was so stable as the old process. The theoretical 
reason given for supposing it more stable than the old process was, that 
all the decomposition that took place between the chloride of gold and 
the hyposulphite of soda, mixed in the old toning-bath, was avoided, so 
that there was no deposition of sulphur. He believed that the old pro- 
cess had been very much maligned, and that it would be very much more 
stable if people would take the trouble to carry it out properly. Those 
who put their prints into the toning- ath without washing, or worse still, 
who added nitrate of silver to the bath for the mere purpose of more 
yapidly obtaining the desired tone, had, of course, no reason to complain 
if their prints faded. The proper method, in his opinion, of using the old 
process was this :—Make a solution of hyposulphite of soda, containing 
one part of hyposulphite of soda in two parts of water. Dissolve the 
necessary quantity of chloride of gold, which varies a little according 
to the tone required, in half as much water as was mixed with the 
hyposulphite of soda. Add to this a sufficient quantity of carbonate 
of soda to make it alkaline, and then pour it gradually into the solution 
of hyposulphite of soda. Ifthat were done carefully very little decom- 
position would occur. If any sulphur were deposited it should be 
filtered off before using the bath. Wash the prints well so as not to 
leave the slightest portion of nitrate of silver on them, and then place 
them in the bath until the desired tone is obtained; then wash them 
well in two or three waters, and put them into a clean solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, consisting of one part of the salt to six parts of water, 
and allow them to remain in that from a quarter to half an hour, and 
wash them thoroughly in water. In that way he believed prints might 
be well toned and rendered perfectly safe. He had prints toned in that 
way nine years old that had been subjected to a variety of illtreatments,— 
sometimes being kept in the light hung up in frames and then taken out 
and put in dark drawers, others had been sent to exhibitions, and several 
across the sea. He had one that had been taken without any glass to 
New Orleans in an ordinary travelling box, and which subsequently 
made a tour through Canada. ‘That wasa trial to which few photographs 
had been put, considering the warm moist atmosphere of New Orleans. 
| This photograph was produced, and appeared to be in as good a condi- 
tion as when originally printed.] His reasons for considering that the 
alkaline gold toning was not more permanent than the old process were 
these :—In that process the print was put into a mixture of chloride of 
gold and carbonate of soda. When toned it was taken out and put into 
solution of hyposulphite of soda. Carbonate of soda and chloride of gold 
were thus in both processes put into the hyposulphite of soda, and any de- 
composition which took place in the old process m the bath, took place in 
this in the pores of the paper. Ifit were certain that the liability to fade 
was owing to the mixture of the hyposulphite of soda and chloride of gold, 
there wag equal danger in both processes. In fact, he had prints toned 
by the new process only twelve months old which had shown symptoms 
of fading, although he was not prepared to say that it was owing entirely 
to the alkaline gold toning. He had hoped to have laid before the 
Society the result of some experiments he had made upon the subject. 
Those experiments would not have settled the question entirely, but 
they would have shown whether or not a print toned in the old way 
really contained mere sulphur than one toned by the new plan. Up to 
the present time sulphur had been looked upon as the great enemy to 
the stability of photographs, and therefore the presence of sulphur would 
be the thing to look to in determining theoretically which was the most 
likely to suifer. He took a piece of sensitised paper, which he divided by 
weight into three equal portions, and exposed half of each to the light. 
He then toned the first piece by alkaline gold process, and the second 
by the old process, leaving the third without any fixing at all, merely 
washing it wellin water. He then boiled all three in nitric acid, which 
converted any sulphur they might eontain into sulphuric acid, the quan- 
tity of which was determined in the ordinary way by sulphate of baryta. 
He took the untoned piece as a starting point ; but he found that the 
whole quantity of. sulphate of baryta was so small that no deductions 
could be drawn from any apparent differences, which came fairly within 
the limit of the errors of experiment. He however should repeat the ex- 
periment on a larger scale, when he would communicate the results he 
then obtained. He wished particularly to point out to the working mem- 
bers of the Society that the stability of the allraline process required most 
jealous watching, and that lie at present did not see any reason for con- 
sidering it more stable than the other. One very great advantage 1 the 
alkaline process was that it was not necessary to over print the positives ; 
whereas, under the old system, they required over printing, which was 
a very tiresome operation. However, he was not quite sure but 
that very much over printing thoroughly baked the image into the 
paper, and gave the stability so much desired. He saw that Mr. 
Thomas, in his recent paper, mentioned the fact that photographs 
printed in the sunlight were much more stable than those printe 
by diffused daylight. In this he quite agreed; but there was one 
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poirit that Mr. Thomas had not noticed, namely, that the sunlight penc- 
trated the dark parts of a negative, and brought them out much more in 
proportion to the lighter parts, than diffused daylight. [He exhibited a 
stereoscopic view of a coast scene in which, when printed in the sun, the 
distant cliffs were well shown without the foreground being over printed, 
while with the same negative printed in diffused daylight the foreground 
was quite burned up, and not a trace of the distant cliffs could be secn.] 

Mr. Guatsner remarked that his experience quite coincided with this. 

My. Sxarrn said he found that he could print from a very weak nega- 
tive, almost a positive, in the sunlight, which he could not print at all 
in diffused daylight. 

The Crarrman then exhibited some stercoscopic views he had taken at 
Lynton and other parts of Devonshire on plates prepared with raspberry 
syrup, as recommended by Mr. Sisson. The collodion used was made 
from paper no less than six years ago, which he considered was a com- 
plete answer to those who said that collodion so made carried in itself the 
seeds of its own decay. He also exhibited the specimens by Mr. Heath, 
above referred to, taken in the Duke of Bedford’s grounds at Tavistock. 
The one especially referred to was twelve by ten inches, and was taken 
with the smallest-sized orthographic lens, by Ross, with a No. 2 stop. The 
lens was only warranted to work upon a plate 84 by 64 inches, its focal 
length being 12 inches; yet it would be observed that even the edges of 
the picture were perfect. The others were taken by one of Grubb’s lenses. 

‘A discussion ensued relative to the printing of the photographs to be 
distributed among the members. 

Mr. Sxairs exhibited some chromo-crystal portraits produced by his 
pistolgraph, among which was the one of Sir David Brewster. 

‘After some further conversation, the proceedings terminated with the 
usual yote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Tms Society resumed its meetings for the season on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 18th ult., in George Street Hall, Edinburgh. Sheriff Moir 
occupied the chair. 

On the table were some specimens, contributed by M. Joubert, illus- 
trative of his enamelled process on glass, and also of his carbon process 
on paper. ‘They were inspected with much interest. A letter from M. 
Joubert, accompanying them, was read, but there was nothing of general 
interest in it. 

Mr. Comin Srcrarr exhibited a number of very beautiful prints by 
Continental and other artists. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, 

The Ciratruan, after regretting that Sir David Brewster, the President 
of the Society, was unavoidably absent on that occasion, stated that this 
had been an extremely bad year for photographic pursuits, and he was 
afraid it would tell very much on the next exhibition ; still, from the 
fact that in certain quarters very considerable improvements had been 
made, they might perhaps venture to hope it would not be quite so bad 
as some might anticipate. It had been suggested to the council that the 
particular time of the year at which the exhibition of the Society was 
usually open was not the best ; and accordingly this year the time of 
opening the exhibition would be postponed from Christmas till Hebruary. 
Some might think this alteration would bring it into competition with 
the other exhibitions of paintings then open ; put this, instead of being a 
drawback, would, in his opinion, be a positive advantage, as those who 
visited the one would most likely not be satisfied without visiting the 
other. He thought it was a most judicious alteration, especially when. 
the present state of the weather was considered. It was a matter of 
regret that on the present oceasion there was no paper to be read ; and he 
would urge on those members who were able to write papers to do so, 
in order that the like might not occur again. It was not necessary that 
such papers consist of new processes oF discoveries, but the members 
might detail their experience In working. For instance, in preserving 
plates with wort, as recen ly brought before their notice by Mr. Macnair, 
many who had tried it got nothing but failures, while Mr. Macnair him- 
self, and others, had been quite successful. This was one of many similar 
cases on which varied experiences might advantageously be brought to 
bear. For the present there was nothing but an exhibition of some pieces 
of apparatus, which some gentlemen had kindly agreed to show. 

Mr. L’Auy exhibited Skaife’s patent shutter for instantaneous exposures. 
This was a slide made to fit in the camera, just behind the lens. It con- 
tained a pair of folding doors, like the shutters of Daguerre’s original 
camera, with an india-rubber sprig So arranged that, when opened, it 
osed with great rapidity. The cost of it was according to size—that 
exhibited (a small one) cost about a guinea. Mr. L’Amy also exhibited 
a species of turning Jathe he had invented for cleaning glass plates. It is 
on exactly the same principle as the albumen disintegrator of Mr. Noton, 
hich appeared in the last number of THe Brivish 
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wheel. Mr. LAmy gave a practical jllustration of its use by cleaning a 
plate with it, which when done was handed round the room, and pro- 
nounced to be very well done. ewhe time occupied in cleaning the plate 
was not very much more than would have been occupied had it been 
dono by the hand. It requires two persons to work it, one to hold the 


plate and another to drive the wheel. The cost was said to be about £3. 
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A camera, manufactured by Mr. Bryson, of brass, with a slide made of 
a species of india-rubber, was exhibited. Neither heat or acids affected 
this slide. 
Mr. Morrat showed Woodward's solar camera, with some specimens. 
The CHamruan exhibited Melhuish’s metal stereo-camera and lenses. 
Mr. Taynor said that at the last meeting of the Society the pressure of 
business had prevented them remembering to do a small act of justice to 
Mr. Kinnear on his retirement from the secretaryship of the Society. It 
was not enough that such services as Mr. Kinnear’s should be passed over 
with a mere formal vote of thanks; he moved that the silyer medal of 
the Society be presented to Mr. Kinnear, as a small recognition of his 
services, This was unanimously approved of—The meeting then separated. 
ogee 


CHORLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue usual monthly meeting was held on Wednesday, the 14th ult., at 
the Chorlton Town Hall,—Mr. W. Grifiiths, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings the Cuatrman regretted the absence of the 
Honorary Secretary, who, he was sorry to announce, was through illness 
unable to be present. Mr. Sheard, who kindly undertook to supply his 
place for the evening, then read the minutes of the last meeting, which 
were confirmed. 

Mr. Warptey stated that he had no doubt most of them had seen an 
article that appeared in Tus Brimsa Journat or Prorograrny, of 
November ist, by T. F. Hardwich, in which an address delivered by their 
Chairman at a former meeting had been, according to his opinion, un- 
fairly commented upon. He could not agree with some of the opinions 
expressed, particularly those in reference to the progress that had already 
been made in photographic chemistry. For his own part he doubted 
whether they knew any more of the nature of the various chemical 
changes which took place in photography than they did at the time when 
the collodion process was discovered. He had thought this a matter of 
suflicient importance to warrant him in bringing it before the members, 
as some might wish to give their opinions upon it; and in order that 
they might be in a position to judge of the facts, he would call on Mr. 
Sheard to read the article from the Journal of the 1st, and afterwards the 
reply of the Chairman, which would be found in the one for the 15th, 
which had just come to hand. ‘The two having been read, 

Mr. Seanp said he could not understand the object Mr. Hardwich had 
in view in his “Comments ;” for he did not deny any of the statements 
in that part of the address to which he more particularly objected as 
being contrary to fact, but merely took exception to the policy of ever 
reminding members of a photographic society of the unsatisfactory che- 
mical condition of the art. It appeared to him that so unimportant a 
matter as this did not deserve the prominence Mr. Hardwich had thought 
proper to give it. 

Mr. Rogerson thought, and several other members concurred, that if 
no allusion to collodion had been made in the address, the whole matter 
would have been passed over in silence. 

After a further expression of opinion on the part of other members, 
approving of the reply which had just been read, the subject dropped. 

Mr. Guirrirus then read a paper— 


On the Preparation of Iodo-Nitrate of Silver : 
and Photographic Properties. 
Hn began by describing its preparation from the two salts, as also its 
formation in the working of the collodion and other processes, and then 
explained its chemical nature and reactions. He said that the photo- 
graphic properties of this compound were deserving of far more conside- 
ration than it appeared to him they had yet received. All the processes 
that we were accustomed to work, and in which iodide of silver formed 
the sensitive medium, with the exception of the daguerreotype, were 
dependent mainly upon the presence, in minute quantity, of this salt for 
their sensibility under actinic influence, and not, as was generally sup- 
posed, to the presence of free nitrate of silver. In support of these views 
he described in detail several experiments he had performed: one in 
which he had prepared several collodion plates in the usual manner, but 
on taking them from the silver bath they were deprived of every trace of 
free nitrate and dried. In this condition the film of collodion was ascer- 
tained by an appropriate test to contain both iodide and iodo-nitrate of 
silver; upon exposure these plates had invariably been found equal, if 
not superior, in sensitiveness to others prepared from the same collo- 
dion, exposed wet, and with excess of free nitrate. He believed that a more 
extended investigation into the properties of this salt would haye the 
effect of satisfactorily clearing up many of the difficulties connected with 
the working of the dry processes, as well as explaining some of the phe- 
nomena which were constantly being brought under our notice. He 
then called the attention of the members to the retarding effect as res- 
pects sensitiveness produced by adding iodine to collodion. He did not 
think the generally received opinion that this was owing entirely to the 
liberation of free nitric acid in the bath was quite correct, for the quan- 
tity set free by using a collodion containing ¢ven as much as one grain 
to the ounce would be so exceedingly small as to make it very doubtful 
whether this ought to be accepted as a true explanation. From’ the 
result of some eriments he had made he believed it to be owing more 
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to the formation of iodic acid, which might occur in the following 


manner :—For every six atoms of iodine in collodion five atoms of iodide 
of silver, one atom of iodic acid, and five atoms of nitric acid resulted 
upon dipping the plate in the bath of nitrate of silver. The nitric acid, 
from its powerful affinity for water, was quickly disseminated through 
the bath, and in consequence its influence was diminished; but the iodic 
acid remained partially imprisoned in the film with the iodide of silver. 
They were all aware of the retarding effect produced by free nitric acid 
in the bath, but according to his experience this was slight as compared 
with that exercised by iodic acid under the same circumstances. On 
some future occasion he hoped to have an opportunity of explaining to 
them what he believed to be the rationale of the effect produced by free 
acids in the bath in diminishing sensitiveness. 


A long and animated discussion then followed. 

A Memner exhibited a negative portrait on glass, which had been 
developed with sulphate of iron after an exposure slightly greater than 
would have been required for a positive: after it had been fixed and well 
washed it was at once covered with a saturated solution of bichloride of 
mercury in water, which was allowed to remain on till the image became 
whitened. It was then again well washed, and lime water diluted, one- 
half was poured over it, when, after a short time, a dense and very 
satisfactory negative was the result. It was handed round for inspec- 
tion, and was greatly admired for the softness and delicacy of its half 
tones, which were perfectly preserved, 

My. Suearp wished, before the members separated, to correct one or two 
errors in the report of the last mecting as it appeared in the Journal. 
The first error he wished to have corrected was one in which he 
was reported as having said that the plates prepared by hot 
water had not in his hands turned out satisfactory, whereas what he 
stated and gave the meeting to understand was the direct contrary. 
Another error was that in reference to the cause of his failures, which 
was not fog, but a peculiar water-marking near the borders of some of 
his plates. es letter from Mr. Sheard on this subject will be found 
among our ‘ Correspondence.” ] 

After the usual vote of thanks, the meeting was adjourned. 
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Aractical Instructions on Colaring Ahatographs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VIII. (Continued.) 


MATERIALS, &c. 


To resume our studies, let us still give that attention to the subject 
of vehicles or mediums which its importance demands. In painting 
in oil we meet certain difficulties, the proper combating of which 
(if you be an honest man) should always be made a matter of 
thought in your practice. Vehicles containing oil have more or 
less a tendency to discolour in time, and for this reason varnish and 
turpentine are added to as great an extent as is consistent with 
their proper manipulatory qualities. Being of great importance to 
the purity and brilliancy of your tints, the more colourless your 
vehicle the better; but I should prefer a vehicle which, although 
slightly coloured at first, underwent but little after change, to one 
that, colourless to begin with, darkened upon exposure to light and 
air; because in the one case I might, during work, aim at counter- 
acting its tendencies, and in the other I could not. Ihave before 
referred to the yellowish-brown, leathery appearance assumed by 
photographs coloured with oil glazings only, in consequence of the 
quantity of vehicle being in undue proportion to the amount 
of pigment; but without due and proper care the same defect will 
nar the beauty of even a solidly-painted picture. To ascertain the 
character of your vehicle in this respect, try it with a little white. 
When in old pictures you see the delicate purity of a fair face 
changed to a tawney yellow, some brilliant azure sky turned to 
dingy green, or once white drapery of the colour of wash leather, 
you may set it down to the injudicious use of certain vehicles, and 
make up your mind to a careful and studious choice of such for 
your own work. That these defects, common as they may seem, 
are not absolutely inseparable from the use of oil colours, is proved 
by the fact that the pictures of Titian, and so many of the Venetian 
masters, still retain nearly all their original loveliness and purity 
of colour. Very great attention has been recently directed into 
this channel, and we now have a great variety of excellent vehi- 
cles or mediums prepared and sold for use. 

You haye all heard how our photographic brethren talk about 
collodions :—one denouncing A’s, but praising B’s; another extolling 
A’s, and sneering down B’s; while a third laughs both to scorn, and 
cries “ whose equals C’s?” Now much the same thing is done by 
artists in recommending vehicles—one praising this and another 
that. A vehicle now much used by artists of position and talent 


is copal varnish thinned with turpentine. Now I cannot use this; 
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but that is no reason why you should not try it. Miller’s * 
Jass medium is another vehicle which many of my brother 
painters denounce, but which I use and like vastly: its chief de- 
fects are, that it hardens very slowly and dries rather too rapidly 
during work. You cannot knock the colour about with impunity 
with this vehicle; and it is frequently a long time before you can 
puta second painting over your first. But it is quite colourless; 
does not appear to be greatly altered by time; leaves your whites 
white and not buff; accordingly does not destroy the delicacy of 
cour tenderer tints; and when dry is very hard. 

There is a “marble medium” for use with oil colours, sold by 
Robertson, of Long Acre, invented by Mr. Parris (an eminent pho- 
tographic colourist) for repairing Sir James Thornhill’s pictures, 
in St. Paul’s. It dries very hard, and without gloss. I have 
heard good photographic colourists recommend this medium very 
strongly. Wax, it should be remembered, becomes discoloured 
almost as readily as oil, and of this the marble medium certainly 
contains a large proportion. 

By-the-bye, I may as well seize this opportunity of reminding 
or informing you that oil colours are sure to become discoloured 
if deprived of light. For this reason it is very bad policy to shut 
them up in the ordinary miniature cases. 

Having laid before you the disadvantages of a vehicle contain- 
ing too much oil, I must now prevent you from running to the 
other extreme. Varnish, when used in too large a quantity, is a 
fruitfrl source of cracking, because of the oil of the last-applied 
colour being absorbed into that of the previous painting—the top 
surface drying quicker than the lower becomes rent. 

It may be more fair—for, after all, not my words but your own 
good sense will be your better guide—to add that Haydon, and 
other eminent practical writers on art, advocate the use of pure 
oils, “ Honest Linseed ” more particularly. 

Magilps ave mixtures in various proportions of varnish and oil, 
varying in their characteristics according to the nature and 
quality of the materials. Mastic varnish and drying or prepared 
linseed oil forms a magilp which is sometimes called English 
yarnish, which the amateur will find most manageable ; but some 
painters prefer that prepared with copal varnish. Other oils are 
also used for the purpose. 

Another vehicle, sometimes much valued by artists, is prepared 
with nut oil, litharge, and pure white wax. Take two parts of 
the first, one of the second, and a small portion of the latter, and 
with your slab and muller grind them well up together, diluting 
afterwards with a little mastic varnish. 

A vehicle which unites some of the qualities of oil and water in 
avery useful way is made by dissolving one part borax in twelve 
of boiling water, to which is added an equal portion of white lac 
varnish. This mixes readily with your oil colours and dries very 
quickly, removing also some of the objections noticed in the use 
of vehicles more purely oil. (A little time since I heard of the 
above receipt being sold for rather large sums as “a great secret.”’) 

There are a great variety of mediums and vehicles, some of 
which are admirable in use and result, but I might confuse you, 
perhaps, did I dwell upon them, although I think it very neces- 
sary that you should try several vehicles, inasmuch as with some 
you are sure to work better than with others. For instance, 
one painter, experienced though he might be, would work 
with slow and uncertain touches; for a vehicle which dried too 
rapidly would be quite unsuitable, inasmuch as he would be un- 
able to alter or retouch. Again, another who worked as slow, but 
was more certain, would like his colours to dry quickly, in order 
that they might not be disturbed or altered by his after touches; 
and so on ad libitum. Find therefore that medium which, other- 
wee puobjectonable, best suits your peculiar practice or facility 
of hand, 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris, November 27, 1860. 


THE present is decidedly a moment of repose in the product of new 
processes. Innovations are becoming rare; and I see from the 
reports of your own societies that the same thing is noticeable in 
England. All the efforts and labours of photographers seem tend- 
ing to new applications, and especially to the improvement of 
results already obtaincd. However, I have to mention a com- 
munication made last Friday, the 23rd, to the French Photographic 
Society, and which excited a lively interest: it was on M. Fargier's 
printing process. At the preceding meeting some specimens, sent 


* Of Long Acres I forget the numbers 


by the inventor, had been much remarked and admired, as superior 
to those printed by the usual means from the same clichés. It was 
only regretted that the mode of operating had not also been given. 
This time, M. Fargier, having secured his interests by a patent, 
described his method. It is far from being complicated, as you 
will see; and the beauty, I might almost say the perfection, of the 
results obtained is solely due to the following simple observation, 
which the inventor has known how to turn to account :—When a 
transluced body, sensible to the light, is submitted to its action, 
that action commences at the surface, and extends more or less into 
the interior, according to its greater or lesser intensity ; that is to 
say, it penetrates very far into the portions corresponding to the 
whites, and but a little way into the half-tints, and so on. M. Fargier 
covers a glass with gelatine containing charcoal powder in sus- 
pension, and sensitised with bichromate of potash. Then, having 
applied the negative to be reproduced, he exposes the glass to the 
light. So far, there is nothing very new. But, after the exposure, 
he spreads collodion over the surface, and plunges the whole into 
warm water. The double film of gelatine and collodion comes off 
from the glass, and all those parts of the gelatine in which the 
bichromate has not undergone the action of the light, dissolve ; the 
result is that the whole image remains on the collodion with which 
it has been in contact. The picture, with the collodion uppermost, 
is fixed on a sheet of paper. In this manner the most delicate 
parts of the picture are preserved in all their purity, and the 
modelling is exquisitely fine. 

A communication of another kind, though equally interesting, 
consisted of several gigantic portraits, presented by M. Disderi, 
and which he had taken with the help of Wothly’s process and 
amplifying apparatus. The most sceptical were obliged to ac- 
knowledge the merits of these truly artistic works. 

It seemed as if the portraitists had conspired to engross the 
Society’s attention on this occasion. M. Camille Silvy had sent 
from London a series of visiting cards of remarkably good execu- 
tion. His special endeavour is to operate very rapidly. Several 
portraits of children, and a picture representing a horse in move- 
ment, told of his perfect success. 

Mr. Bingham placed before the meeting several positive pictures 
printed with electric light in less time than that required by solar 
light. Mr. Bingham employs Professor Way’s lamp, in which, as 
you are doubtless aware, a train of mercury is substituted for the 
two charcoal points. The light emitted by this lamp is uninter- 
rupted, and its composition even renders it much more photogenic. 

Mr. Harrison presented some small pictures obtained by the 
steam-printing process, spoken of sometime ago by the American 
papers. He affirmed that by this process 4000 copies could be 
printed off in an hour. It appears that this expeditious system has 
already been put to a somewhat singular use by your Transatlantic 
cousins. Ata recent election, each voter received the portraits of 
the candidates by way of voting tickets. The idea deserves to be 
known. As to the means employed for the printing, Mr. Harrison 
promised a description for the next meeting. 

Dr. Sabatier, desirous of proving the applicability of his process, 
which I transmitted to you in a former letter, to portraits and views, 
sent several specimens, whose merits were duly appreciated. They 
are very good pictures, of satisfactory dimensions (full-sized plate), 
and offering very delicate modelling, combined with great vigour 
oftone. ‘They do credit to the laborious amateur’s method. 

Lastly, we saw a very remarkable picture, photographed upon 
stone from an engraving, and executed by M. Asser, of Amsterdam, 
by means of the process that he communicated to the French 
Society in 1859, and which, as he tells us, he has left unmodified. 

At this meeting, Count Sevastianoff, a Russian amateur, who 
has made a long stay at Mount Athos, announced that he had 
brought back with him 3,500 clichés. In this immense collection 
are especially included a large number of manuscripts and paint- 
ings. This will doubtless prove to be a very interesting work, in 


hich the learned will probably discover many a precious 
document, ae SRNEST LAGAN. 


To Suznsorrpers, AGENTS, AND Apysrtisers.—Subscribers and Agents 
requiring additional copies of the ‘ Miniature Photographic Almanack,” 
to be presented to our readers with this Journal on the 15th December 
instant, will oblige by giving an EARLY intimation to the Publisher, at 
Liverpool, or to the London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. E. Mannsorover 
& Co., 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. A few more Advertisements can be 
taken at the following prices:—Whole Page, 12s. 6d.; Half Page, 
Zs. 6d.; Quarter Page, 5s. Advertisements should be received not 
later than the 8th December. Priority of position will be given 
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Covrespondence, 


kes We are at ail times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but we can only do so through the medium 
of the Journal, We cannot give private replies except to personal 


friends. 
ge 


PERMANENCE: OF POSITIVE PROOFS. 
To the Epiror. 


Sir,—It may seem somewhat out of place publicly to attack a paper 
tead before a photographic society for that particular society’s benefit; 
but when such a paper is printed in the columns of a leading photo- 
graphic journal it becomes, in a certain sense, public property, and the 
public has a right to form and express its opinion upon it. On this 
ground I beg a small space of your columns to notice the papér On 
Failures in Printing, &c., by Mr. Ewing, in your number of the 15th 
November. 

The first impression on one’s mind after reading Mr. Ewing’s paper 
is, that he is at least three years behindhand on the subject of which he 
treats. He animadverts on the permanence and printing of photographs 
precisely as photographers would have done, and actually did, three or 
four years ago, as though since that period no progress had actually been 
made in the one or the other. 

After admiring Mr. Ewing’s poetical introduction of his “ failures,” we 
pause at the following paragraphs :— 


‘Now I will tell you of a great difficulty that stands in our way, and that is a want of 
permanency in our productions: our toning and printing have not as yet given us any- 
thing that we can with any assurance term permanent. Certainly this fact de- 
mands great attention, as we are very far from haying overcome this serious difficulty. 

With the old hypo. bath there was little or no trouble compared with either of 
the foregoing (the alkaline and sel d’or), and yet I have seen prints quite as clean and 
beautiful produced with it as with any of the former. But when we place it 
before the theory of our President it will bear away the laurels in point of permanence. 
& Allowing that the print is beautiful from the beginning of the process until the 
end, how perplexing is the fact that this same disease (that annoying jaundice colour) 
after a time returns, and that in a space of five or six years we find our darling subjects 
spoiled by an incurable attack of yellow fever! ’? 


I must refer those of your readers who wish to know in what connexion 
these extracts occur to the paper itself. What they may think about this 
doctrine I cannot tell: to me it appears very much like an attempt to 
drag us a few steps backwards instead of one in advance. Is it really 
true, Mr. Editor, that we have “attained to nothing like permanency in 
our productions?” Have the researches of Mr. Hardwich, Maxwell 
Lyte, MM. Dayanne and Girard, and others, really thrown no new light 
on the subject? Is the alkaline toning bath inferior to the old gold and 
hypo. in its capability of yielding permanent proofs? And are all our 
“darling subjects” really doomed in five or six years to an “incurable 
attack of yellow fever?” O ye vain, credulous photographers! take a 
last long look at your “darling” creations before the fatal malady seizes 
them, and they fade from your fond vision for ever! But cannot we re- 
tain them a little longer?—Is there no hope? Certainly not from Mr. 
Ewing; so we must look to other quarters, and, happily, we are at no 
loss, for I imagine that you, with the majority of enlightened photo- 
graphers, think yery differently on the subject, and have come to the 
conclusion, 1f they have read his paper, that he has been guilty of a pal- 
pable inattention to facts, to say nothing of theory, when he penned the 
statements I have quoted. I am not going beyond facts when I state 
that there are plenty of photographers who could produce specimens 
in abundance by the alkaline bath, which, after an exposure of say three 
years, do not exhibit the smallest signs of the “yellow fever” attack ; 
but I imagine it would puzzle them to produce, in many cases, even a 
single specimen where these signs were apparent; whereas, on the 
other hand, it would be equally puzzling to produce one by the old bath 
that did ot exhibit these signs. I do not say such latter are not in 
existence, but I do say they are extremely rare, forming the exception, 
and that a very scarce one, instead of the rule. 

Recent investigation, conducted, I believe, in the most scientifie and 
systematic manner, has condemned the old method as entirely wrong in 
principle; and the sad experience of all justifies the verdict, pronouncing 
it the vile and sure destroyer of all our workmanship. In this dilemma 
the alkaline bath comes to our aid, and I am not alone when I state my 
conviction, founded on experience, that prints toned by carbonate or 
phosphate of soda and gold, fixed in new hypo. and properly washed, will 
be found as lasting as the most permanent engraving. After a most 
critical experiment of prints toned now nearly three years ago, I have 
failed to detect by comparison the slightest alteration or change; and if 
they have stood perfectly nnchanged for three years, is it not a strong pre- 
sumptive assurance that they will remain so three more? And if they 
will stand the test of siz years’ exposure without evidence of fading, what 
shall prevent them standing sixty ? 

We are ill prepared, then, to listen passively to Mr. Ewing, as he steps 
coolly forward and says that all our proofs are doomed to fade; and, as 
the best means of preventing it, indirectly recommends his fellow-workers 


(for so I interpret his meaning) to continue the use of the old gold and 
hypo, bath, 


When a gentleman undertakes to enlighten others on any subject, he 
ought certainly to endeavour to make himself as well acquainted with it 
as possible, lest he render himself liable, as in the present instance, to be 
charged with a mis-statement of facts, and be found advocating a system 
which the common voice has pronounced unsafe and experience worth- 
less. Mr. Ewing deplores the loss photography sustains by the want of 
confidence on the part of the public in the permanence of its productions; 
but his paper is well calculated to foster this feeling, and if all photo- 
graphers wrote in his strain, and acted on his principle, it would certainly 
be a long time before such distrust was removed. f 

Tam glad that you, as the conductor of an influential Journal, have 
condemned the old method as exploded, and given your testimony in 
favour of its young and infinitely more worthy rival; and I trust the day 
is not far distant when toning photographs by gold and hypo. in combi- 
nation shall be known only as a monster delusion of the past. 

Apologising for the unexpected length of this letter, I am, Youre, See 


[We believe it to be a recognised custom that all published matter 
should be liable to fair criticism: the end and object of publication is for 
the furtherance of our art, and therefore we think our correspondent is 
quite in order in expressing his views relative to the paper to which 
allusion is made; and free discussion upon all matters relating thereto 
is in our opinion one of the best means of attaining that end. : 

The author of the paper to which exception is taken did well in pro- 
pounding his views; because, if they be erroneous he benefits himself 
directly by calling forth arguments against them by those better in- 
formed, and if sound he benefits others by his experience: in either 
case the public receives advantage from one side or other. Truth never 
loses by discussion ; and to the freedom of it we are indebted for the 
sound principles advocated by our correspondent, who judges correctly 
in attributing to us coincidence with his opinion that toning by old 
hyposulphite of soda is wrong in principle, and nearly obsolete in prac- 
tice; that toning by means of sel d’or is only not quite so bad; and that 
the use of the alkaline gold bath is based upon a sure and scientific 
foundation, not stumbled upon by accident, but worked out with a de- 
finite purpose, from established data to start with.—Eb. ] 

SES, 
AUTOMATIC WASHING-TROUGH.—DRY PLATES. 
To the Eviror. 


S1r,—A siphon for a washing-trough, although of larger capacity than 
the feed-pipe, can easily be made self-acting by merely turning a loop on 
the long leg, as in this rough sketch :— 


The water retained in the loop after each discharge serves the same 
purpose as the valve which you propose, and has the advantage of simpli- 
city. The above may be of service to your correspondent in the Journal 
of the Ist November, Mr. W. Church. <A few trials may be necessary to 
determine the proper size of the loop. Although I have had little or no 
experience in any of the dry processes, I prepared two 9 X 7 plates, 
according to the formula of Messrs. Petschler and Mann, a few days 
after it appeared in the Journal. The plates haying been coated with 
chlorided albumen and dried, one of them was exposed to ordinary day- 
light, the other kept in the dark. Both being then well washed and 
dried, were exposed in the camera at the same object. On developing, 
the plate that had been kept in the dark turned out a very good negative 
indeed; the other, to my surprise, came out a positive by transmitted 
light, but very much fogged. I have had no time to repeat the experi- 
ment.—I am, yours, &c., WM. RODGERS. 

November 5th, 1860. 


ee 


A BREEZE FROM SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


To the Eprror. 


Sir, —Whatever is the matter that you should begin to “kick up such 
a row” because our Government intends to start photographing? What 
strange thing has befallen you? If I am wide awake and understand 
what I read, and believe what I have read for years about cameras, optics, 
chemicals, and photographers, I might say with you and some of your 
correspondents ‘more the merrier ;” but “itis a long lane that has no 
end,” and I think the end of profitable photographing is just a-head. 

You have well said that photographers are a patient class. I think so 
too, and often wonder that no pen has been taken up to write in their 
defence, Many of them are artists, driven from their favourite pursuit of 
painting, and might have obtained a respectable living in this new line; 
but down rushes a torrent of amateurs, cobblers, tinkers, tailors, lawyers, 
clerks, doctors, and parsons, egged on by the everlasting baits held out by 
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journalists, camera and chemical sellers, giving instructions for buying 
their stuff, Why not offer to give instructions for buying medicine to 
heal their bodies? Why not give instructions in electro-plating, electro- 
typing, lithographing, the use of microscopes, telescopes, and all other 
scopes (echo answers “ why not 2) » as well as cram the world full of pho- 
tographers? But,” says. Mr. Griffiths, in Chorlton Town Hall, “if we 
would know the estimate in which photography is held, we have only to 
walk through the streets of our towns, and note down the number of 
galleries we everywhere see.” Then, if this prove the more the better, 
why not let governments, nations, and kingdoms be jolly photographers 
all, and take portraits at twopence a head, as they do in the most fashion- 
able watering places in the East Riding? This we may thank the swarm 
of amateurs for, who rob the professional man of his daily bread. I can 
speak feelingly : my profits haye not cleared my chemicals for months. 

A Belgravian puppy was lamenting in an aristocratic photographic 
journal some time since that, as he had no more friends to take, he would 
like to begin to take street views, but was afraid people would stare at 
him. There were no pistolgraphs at that time; but I could have put him 
up to a dodge, by dressing him up as a “flunkey,” and putting a lens at 
the side of his hat, tied with a girder: it would pass for a cockade. But 
no; I had rather he would think how many poor fellows he had robbed 
of a loaf of bread, by taking his rich friends who could and would have 
paid some one, had it not been for him, and, as there are some thousands 
of such rascals, it will tell in time. But why, as I said before, do you find 
fault with the Government? Let its officials photograph on, and when 
all the world can photograph all the rest of the world, then we must stop 
and clap the cap on. As this is the sort of thing you and your brethren 
have been bringing upon yourselves for years, bear it manfully. I fancy 
there must be some sore place somewhere. I always find when things 
come home, people feel it the best, or rather the most. 

I fear that a little knot of you first-class professors has at last got 
touched in the quick. Ifso, have a little feeling for us poor from-hand-to- 
mouth brethren.—I am, yours, é&e. DIPPER. 

[We are most willing to allow all classes of our readers a fair hearing, 
hence the insertion of the preceding; but we cannot abstain from replying 
to some of the remarks made. 

If any of the first-class professors have been “touched in the quick,” 
they must be those personally unknown to us; and at any rate our cor- 
respondent ought to know, if he has been a reader of the Journal for any 
length of time, that we endeavour to uphold truth and justice, without 
respect of persons. 

“Dipper’s” complaint, that the journals have produced such a crowd of 
skilfull amateurs that professionals cannot get a living by following the art, 
is at any rate complimentary, though unjust; for he omits to mention also 
that nearly all professional photographers were originally amateurs. More- 
over, were it not for the journals, what would photography have now been ? 
It never could have acquired its present development without the facility 
of that free intercommunication between its followers afforded by the 
journals. That many miniature painters have suffered from the advance 
of our art, is probably true: there never was any great change effected 
without some individual injury. But we have reason to believe that many 
more are now earning a comfortable livelihood by making photography 
an ally instead of an opponent. 

The parallel drawn by our correspondent between the amateur and the 
government department is inapt, because the former buys his own mate- 
rials and apparatus, and gives away his productions—a proceeding to 
which he has a perfect right: if he sells them he becomes a professional, 
and either makes a fair profit or ceases to sell—in either case there is no 
unfair competition. This is not so with the government department. 
The professional photographer himself assists in finding funds to enable 
the government department to undersell him. If he do so voluntarily, 
we have not the slightest objection; butif not, then we protest in his be- 
a ; for, personally, the matter does not affect us in the smallest possible 
degree. 

We fancy that the “Belgravian puppy,” so graphically described by 
“Dipper,” is more of a friend than a foe to him and his brethren ; for 
“rich friends” who have been once “ taken” somehow or other generally 
get a hankering after the operation, and spend twice as much upon being 
“done” over and over again as those who have never had a gratuitous 
taste. Hither the friend’s handiwork is so good that the sitters are 
delighted, and take all the rest of the family to a ‘‘ professor,” or it is so 
bad, that they go to the said “professor” if only to show the amateur 
friend that they (the sitters) are not quite such “Guys” as the photo- 
graphic friend would lead them to believe. 

We come in contact with photographers — professional and amateur — 
from all parts of the kingdom, and, whenever the question has been dis- 
cussed at all, we invariably find that the former succeed best, in a com- 

- mercial point of view, where the latter most abound.—Eb.] 

Lge 


EXPLANATION. 


To the Eprror. 
Sir,—On looking over the last number of Tue Brrrisu Journan oF 
HorograrHy 1 find my name brought into print, and felt somewhat 
anny ed, not on account of myself, but for the dificrent authors of the 
dry processes,” who, no doubt, will think, on reading the article in ques 


B 


tion, that I am a sad bungler, and, before I had attempted to give any 
opinion, ought to have been able to work some of the said dry methods, 
The error in question commences with the “ hot water,” and, for your 
guidance, I give you almost word for word what I really did say :— 

“He had tried a few plates by this process, andjfound them satisfy— 
so much so that he thought he could obtain equal results with this 
as with any other process, and quite as rapid. The only fault he found 
was a kind of watery mark along the edge; in fact, he might say that he 
was liable to this kind of marking more or less in all the dry processes he 
had tried. He had brought a negative with him, prepared by the hot 
water, showing these marks, and wished to ask if there were anyone pre- 
sent at the meeting who could throw any light upon the subject.” 

You will perceive that the foregoing is quite a different edition to 
yours. I have made inquiry as to who was the author, but have not got 
any definite answer. Ishould not haye troubled you, but our next meeting 
does not take place in time to prepare a report for your next impression ; 
however, I shall bring the matter forward.—I am, yours, &c., 

Manchester, Nov. 12, 1860. THOS. T. SHEARD. 


[We are not responsible for the error complained of, haying only 
published the ovricran REroRT.—Ep.] 


ego ee 
PREVENTION OF BATH-TOPS ADHERING. 
To the Evrror. 


Sir,—At a recent North London meeting, Mr. Hill and otherscomplained 
of the tops of their gutta-percha baths sticking. Will you allow me to 
suggest the use of a thin strip of parchment paper (De la Rue’s make), 
obtainable at Goods’, 60, Moorgate Street? ‘The solution has no effect 
whatever on it, and, of course, it cannot stick. Mr. Simpson’s 
plan is a very good one: to face the rubber on the top with a thin strip 
of the puresr gutta-perha. I have used a travelling glass bath, holding 
180 ounces of solution, all the summer!! (such as it has been), with a 
top of the same sort, with the most perfect success, and without the 
slightest leakage. 

lam delighted to see what Mr. Hughes and others say about the sys- 
tem of rolling albumenised paper, and trust it may be the means of 
inducing the albumenisers to give up so pernicious a system. 

Tam, yours, &c. R. GORDON. 
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SELF-ACTING WASHING APPARATUS. 
To the Eviror. 


Sir,—A gentleman with whom I am well acquainted has his house 
furnished with a number of ingenious contrivances for the promotion of 
health, comfort, and convenience. One of these gets over the difficulty 
experienced by some of your correspondents in constructing a washing 
vessel that shall be slowly filled and rapidly emptied without personal 
attention. 

About forty feet above the ground is fixed a cistern holding 250 
gallons of water, which is discharged once or twice a day through a four- 
inch pipe into the drains of the house, the amount and force of the cur: 
rent driving every impurity into the sewer. 

The pump which supplies the water is worked by a steam engine that 
is kept going for business purposes; and when the cistern is full, a 
waste-pipe conveys the surplus into a vessel suspended like a scale-pan 
from one end of a lever, to the other end of which the yalve that 
covers the orifice of the exit-pipe in the bottom of the cistern is attached 
by awire. By a proper adjustment of the size of the suspended vessel, 
and the axis of the lever to the weight of the valve and the pressure it 
sustains, the latter is raised aud the cistern emptied. In the suspended 
vessel is a small hole, which allows the water slowly to run out, when the 
weight of the valve again preponderates, and it falls on to its feet. 

As my experience in washing prints is very limited, I am unable to give 
an opinion on the respective merits of a change of water in the same vessel, 
and the lifting of each print singly by hand into another vessel; but, if 
automatic washing is found to answer, I think an apparatus might be 
constructed upon the above principle, which would change the water with 
certainty and regularity. The valve might be made like the eleck of a 
common pump; and, if the vessel were shallow, it would require but little 
force to lift it—I am, yours, &c., ip, 

Eipa Perey 
THE GRAND-PARENT SOCIETY. 
To the Eprvor. 


Srr,—Now, I hope I don’t intrude, but I thought I'd just drop in to 
say I’ve patented it. Of course I mean my celebrated apparatus for key- 
hole photography.* The idea developed with the first picture I took 
beautifully ; but, however, that’s not what I have to say. No! My 
intention now is to inquire why, when you regularly report the meetings 
of the Parent Society, I never, by any chance, find in your pages any 
notice of a society, of the existence of which I had not till quite recently 
any idea—I mean the Grand-parent Society? — 

On the evening of November the 6th I was in the Strand, on my way 
to the first ordinary meeting of the Photographic Society’s new session 


* See No, 110 of THE Britisu JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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(I mean the Parent Society), in Coventry Street, when, behold! I saw a 
group of photographers (marked men, for their fingers were stained) turn 
out of the street thro’ an archway of stone, and vanish thro’ a large door 
to the left. Ha! said I, what does this mean? ‘These men should be 
going to Coventry Street, and they are going—where? Egad, thought 
J, I'll find out; so I followed them. 

Now, when I reached the door to the left, I saw a stone hall, and a 
staircase, but those I sought were invisible. Where could they have 
gone to? I saw another liftle man, and I said, ‘‘Can you tell me if a 
Photographic Society, named after any of the points of the compass, 
holds a meeting here to-night, sir?’ For I knew of the South and the North, 
and thought there might be some unreported Hast or West Societies, 
don’t you see? And the little man, with great dignity, paused in 
ascending the stairs, and looking down on me said, ‘No, sir, no such 
little societies meet here ;—this is the great, the Grand-parent Society. 
“Can I attend the meeting ?” said I, informing him at the same time 
that I was a member of the Parent Society. Whereupon, in a most 
mysterious manner, he ejaculated “ Walker!” winked at me, and went 
upstairs. I stared after him in confusion, but imagining that ‘ Walker” 
might be his method of expressing “‘ walk up,” I followed him. 

I’m rather near-sighted, you must know; so I soon lost sight of this 
eccentric little man, but found my way into a room in which there was, 
as I was informed, a photographic meeting. 

A paper had evidently been read, and a discussion was progressing 
which rather puzzled me until I remembered a certain proverb in con- 
nexion with female grand-parents generally. 

_The Cuairman was just saying that he was not so certain as Mr. (I 
didn’t catch the name, but say Blank)—not go certain as Mr. Blank that 
the small end of the egg was the proper point from which to extract 
albumen, for he recollected that an old relative of his own invaria Ly 
applied her lips to the larger end. 

Mr. Srars had a few words to say upon the possibility of sucking both 
ends of the egg at the same time, and said them. 

The Ciamaran said to a philosophical mind there could be no doubt of 
the fact. 

, Mr. Ox said he thought there would be some difficulty in applying the 
lips to both ends of the egg at the same time. 

Mr. Branx explained his previous remarks, and said that by moving 
the head from side to side it might be accomplished. He denied that 
you could suck up and down. 

The Cuarrman thought one could suck wp and down at the same time. 

_Mr. Buanx said there was a proposition in Euclid which was in- 
disputable, viz., that two and two made four. 

The Cuarrman said that if you added nothing to two you might make 
twenty, when two and two would be twenty-two; but thought these 
purely scientific questions hardly worth discussion. 

Mr. Dasn sucked an egg. 

Mr. Yous thought it very strange that they should have to discuss 
sucked eges, 

Mr, Ocunonz thought there was some misunderstanding on one point: 
he thought the taste of the albumen ought to govern them. 

Mr, Buanx thought everybody was botheration and conglomeration. 

But I merely quote the words of these speakers to show how worthy 
of appearing in print these meetings of the Grand-parent Society are. 

Tam, yours, &c., PAUL PRY. 
Kew Rye House, Nov. 21, 1860. 


P.S.—A friend informs me that it was not the point of suck, but the 
“point of sight ’’—not sucking up and down, but seeing up and down at 
the same time, that was discussed. However, the difference is by no 
means material. 


Phy andue..f-P) KOR. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ExratuM.—In Mr. Hughes's paper on the mounting of lenses, which appeared in our 
Jast, the first and fourth diagrams were accidentally transposed by the printer. It is, 
however, a matter of but slight importance, as the letters of reference indicate correctly 
the several diagrams given. 


*,* Eyery now and then we receive an extra number of letters, asking for private 
replies. We have to repeat constantly that we cannot give answers to photographic 
queries, except through the medium of the Journal. Itis not reasonable to ask for 
such; and we take this opportunity of stating that any postage stamps that may be 
enclosed, in order to force a private reply, will be confiscated without remorse, 


H. Hopwoov.—You will find the question discussed in the present leader. 

RECEIVED witH THAnxs.—P. Le N. Foster. 

Micro-Pxoto.—Undoubtedly, if you supply also a microscope with which to view them; 
but not otherwise. 

J. BLACKWELL.—Your fault is, insufficient washing after the albumen. Use plenty of 
water, and the markings which now trouble you will disappear. 

R.-F.—We would with pleasure afford you the opportunity you desire if you were in 
London at the time. Possibly you may be able to attend on a future occasion. 

‘TneTa.—Put a little acid into your sensitising bath for albumenised paper. You may 
add alcohol, if you desire it. 

AMATEUR MecHAnio.—A piece of clean yellow deal (free from knots) is as good a 
material as you can p ly use for making a tripod, particularly if varnished ; it is 
strong, rigid, ‘‘ stands wei and is not heavy. 

MunruM in Parvo.—We do not perceive what real gain there is in your proposed 
arrangement, so far as your description explains it. If you like to send a sketch we will 
examine it. 

TyRo.— You should make yourself acquainted with the elementary principles of 
chemistry. You will find manythings in photography very difficult to explain unless 
you havo some knowledge of the laws and phenomena of chemistry. 


Novicz.—You had better procure the little manual, by Hennah, on the Collodion Pro- 
cess, published by Knight and Co., Foster Lane, Cheapside, London. 

J. M.—Your bath is too acid ; rectify it by the addition of oxide of silver. It has most 
likely become acid by the use of collodion containing too much free iodine, which is apt 
to be the case when old collodion is employed, as you say you haye been doing. 

A Rr —The ranks of riflemen have been swelled by many photographers ; it 
is, therefore, but ‘‘ poetical justice’ that we should gain a few recruits from the rifle- 
men. Inquire amongst the members of your corps, and we have little doubt that you 
will find one or more who can introduce you. 

Luoyp CHapman.—We cannot perceive anything unreasonable in Mr. Hughes's re- 
marks, which were expressed at one of the meetings of a London Society; and, as the 
official organ of that scciety, we simply recorded what took place. The anonymous extract 
from a letter which you include in your communication, though perhaps admissible in 
an adyertisement, would be misplaced in our columns. 

Jas. Kmnpati.—For the plain collodion, take pyroxyline 90 grains ; ether, s. g. 0°728, 
6 fluid oz.; alcohol, s. g. ‘816, 2 fl. 0z.; alcohol, s. g. 0°800, 1 fl.oz. Of the preceding, take 
sia drachms, and add to it two drachms of iodising solution, made thus, namely :—Alcohol, 
s. g. 816, 2 0z.; iodide of potassium 16 grains; iodide of cadmium 13 grains; bromide 
of cadmium 5 grains. Your sensitising-bath should be made of yery pure nitrate of 
silver, re-crystallised twice, or even thrice, and should be very nearly neutral. Your 
communication shall appear in our next. 

R. T. D.—You are not likely to obtain much greater sharpness (if any) with calotype 
paper negatives than the specimens sent by you. They are by no means bad of their 
kind, and calotype is only fitted for large-sized portraits. The front lens of an ordinary 
portrait combination is mot the best adapted for landscape work. It is not necessary to 
have the lenses of a stereo-camera for landscapes arranged to vary their distance. You 
can always obtain any amount of difference in point of yiew, when desirable (if ever), by 
shifting the camera and exposing oue half at a time. i 

Foc.—1. You have simply added a slight excess of the carbonated alkali. Remedy 
the defect by adding, drop by drop, a little dilute hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, shaking 
the mixture between each addition, and you will find the cloudiness disappear.—2. You 

should not attempt to remove spots on your brass work by means of brickdust, which 
only scratches off the lacquer, and makes matters worse. You had better get your 
mounting re-lacquered ; and if needful, on another occasion, a damp cloth, followed by 
a dry leather, will be your mode of cleaning, 

A ‘ConsTaAnr SuBscRIBER.—l. We haye had no personal practical experience in the 
Daguerreotype process, but we believe that the tarnished plate can be renovated by 
immersing it ina weak solution of cyanide of potassium, washing in distilled water, 
and then drying over a spirit lamp, with the usual precautions in drying a 
Da plate.. Positives are not capable of conversion into good negatives, 
ecially after being dried ; but, perhaps, the best method is by covering the plate 
(after having previously moistened it all over) with a solution of perchloride of 
mercury. It then becomes whitened all over. Wash copiously and freely ; drain 
slightly, and then cover with weak hydrosulphate of ammonia, which turns it of a 
brownish hue ; finally, wash freely and dr 

A. J. B. (Halstead), —Your annoyance is a case of partially reversed action. The cause 
may be found in the concurrence of several influences tending towards the same 
direction, namely, organic matter in the bath (acetic acid, for instance), the impact of 
faint white light before exposure, or during exposure, or, what is still worse, during 
development : the addition of a minute portion of hyposulphite solution would be apt to 
produce it, though we do not anticipate this in your case. Commencing to develop, and 
then before any picture appears hing off, and again developing, will also produce it. 
Sometimes very prot: acted exposure in the camera will cause it. The probability would 
seem to us that, in your case, the dark room is in fault ; the yellow material protecting 
your window has probably faded, and lets in a little ordinary light, which, if the develop- 
ment be long about, would be very apt to produce the defect. 

A. G.—1. How is it possible for us to indicate who was meant by No. 1 in the reply to 
which you refer ?_ We do not keep letters from correspondents beyond the time when 
they are answered, or we should by this time have a tolerably large room full of them. 
The number referred to a list, but what names were contained in that list we do not 
now know. You haye also misread the reply which we gave. We stated nothing like 
what you have imagined, but simply asserted that by taking A instead of B the inquirer 
would accomplish his object with an exposure of fifteen seconds instead of twenty 
seconds—the letters A and B standing for two lenses about which he made inquiry for 
a certain specified object.—2. Your roller does not act upon the same principle as the 
lithographic press.—3. Fothergill.—4. If you have the middle lenses, we do not perceive 
what ‘‘ fitting ’”’ they require, as they are already adapted to their proper place ; but, at 
any rate, u send them to any oue, you had better do so to Mr. Lloyd Chapman, 27, 
Broad Street Buildings, London, the authorised agent of the maker. 

Cur100s.—The small quantity of nitrate of silyer would act very injuriously. Phosphate 
of soda is not an alkali, buta basic neutral salt. Chloride of goldis, in fact, a terchloride 
with an excess of hydrochlori¢ aci ad it is of the utmost importance in Lyte’s process 
of toning that it shall be neutralised before adding it to the phosphate of soda, other- 
wise that salt is partially decomposed. The neutralisation of the gold sult is very readily 
accomplished by adding carbonate of soda, thus converting the former into a double 
chloride of gold and sodium, and setting free the carbonic acid, which, being gaseous, dis- 
from the liquid, whereas with the phosphate of soda the phosphoric acid would 

The hyposulphite of soda does not attack the gold (at least to any injurious 
extent), which is substituted for the silver in toning ; but, if added to the toning bath, it 
is apt to combine with the reduced silver, sulphuretting it, and thus preventing the 
action of the gold thereon. 

R. G.—We regret exceedingly to learn from you that the amateurs in your locality are 
not communicative. It displays a spirit of illiberality that would not be found in the 
metropolis. Your specimens are very commendable so far as manipulation is concerned, 
though not perfect even in that respect ; but artistically they are atrocious. If you were 
-to fold the portrait of the lady longitudinally, one-half would exactly match the other. 
You have not an atom of shadow, and consequently your picture looks as flat as a pan- 
cake. Arrange your sitter so as to let the light fall more on one side than the other ; 
let the eyes be directed to some object towards one side or other of the camera--not 
staring straight at it ; let the pose be natural, and it will most likely be graceful. The 
gentleman, though not so symmetrical as the lady, is far worse, because more constrained 
and rigid. A full face very rarely looks well’ in portraiture, and never when the whole 
body is likewise turned towards the spectators. You will generally find that what is 
called three-quarter face looks bi You little know the demands upon the time of an 
editor, or you would not ask for a specimen. We recommend you, however, to procure 
one from Messrs. St. George and Co., 31, Gloucester Place, Kentish Town, N.W. They are 
photographic printers ; and we saw recently in their possession some proofs of card- 
portraits beautifully toned, and in which the figures were gracefully posed. We haye no 
doubt that you can obtain, at moderate cost, exactly what you require from them. 

R Tuos. G.— T. S. D.— Warkin—R. T. f., and W. Strudwick. 
ve received such a mass of valuable matter from various correspondents 
that we are compelled to postpone a large portion until our next, notwithstanding we 
i ight extra pages of matter. We have to ve the indulgence of 
ked for insertion or actually in type. 


= AU Epirortan Communications, Booxs ror Review, €c., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
vise, London, N. 

Allj Apvervisements and Lerrers on the Bustxess of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Pusrisurr, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Wire each copy of this number of the Journal we present an 
Arwanac for the year 1861, adapted for carrying in the pocket- 
book, and containing many useful photographic formule and 
memoranda, which we trust will be found handy and conve- 
nient for consultation at any moment. With it we would 

offer the “ compliments of the season,” but we fear that we 
run some risk of being asked whether we mean umbrellas, 
goloshes, and top-coats. — 

Truly the year now passing away has been one unpreceden- 
tedly antagonistic to our art as regards the weather; but, 
according to the old saying, ‘‘ when things are at the worst 
they must mend:” we hope for a better future. But if the 
practice of our art has been impeded, we cannot say the same 
of its literature: our societies have been unusually active, 

and our Journal full to overflowing. ‘The latter may be a 

consequence of the former. 

In order to meet the constantly increasing demands upon 

: our space, the publisher has not hesitated, when requisite, to 

give several extra pages of matter; but so frequently has this 

concession been demanded of late, that the exception became 
the rule, and upon one occasion when we managed to dispense 
with it the circumstance elicited an expression of surprise. 
With the extra matter, extra expense to a large extent has 
been incurred; but subseribers have not been taxed in any 
way to meet the outlay: casual purchasers alone, when resi- 
dent in the provinces, have of late had to pay an extra penny 
per number. We find that we haye now reached a point when 
we are demanding still further extension of space. But our 
hitherto uncomplaining publisher is at length obliged to 
remonstrate: forbearance has its limits, and we have too far 
o’er-stepped its bounds. pelt 

We are unwilling to check the tide of photographic litera- 
ture, which we believe has afforded pleasure and instruction to 
all concerned, and therefore it has been found necessary for 
the future to raise the price from threepence to fourpence per 
number in London and Liverpool, in accordance with the 
price now charged elsewhere—a change to which we hope 
and believe few of our readers will object, as they certainly 
receive more than a, quid pro quo. 

The subscription to this Journal in future will, therefore, be— 
for unstamped copies, 8s. per annum; for copies to go free 
by post, 10s, per annum,—payable in advance. Where 
credit is demanded or taken, 10 per cent, additional will be 
charged. 


“Brnonp! how great a matterva little fire kindleth!” Who 
could have predicted that a quiet question, put by a quiet 
member of a suburban photographic society during a discussion 
on the construction of photographic lenses, would have been 
ee cause of such a “hubbub” as that to which it has given 

irth ? 

In our report of the October meeting of the South London 
Photographic Society (page 319), we find one of the members, 


when commenting upon a paper that had been read by Mr. 
Hughes, employed the following words, viz. :— 

“With reference to the use of the bayonet joint in Derogy’s lenses, 
he did not consider that it would make the axis of the lens, when 
reversed, so true as the screw-joint. Every lens ought to be inserted 
in the cell whilst the other portion of the brass-work was in the lathe, so as 
to cut the thread of the screw and the cell at the same time. The 
slightest thing would throw the axis out.” 

After the preceding, several other remarks were made relative 
to other points in connexion with the lenses before the meeting, 
when, returning to the question {of centering, a member asked 
‘how they could tell when the axis of a lens was central?” to 
which the reply was, “that was a trade secret—one of the impor- 
tant secrets only known to a few.” 

In our leading article we noticed this singular reply, and 
explained the method in actual use for centering lenses during 
their construction by two of the most celebrated English 
makers of photographic lenses, and all the first-class makers of 
microscopic object glasses; and we may remark that to centre 
the former is mere child’s play as compared with the latter, 
which not unfrequently contain as many as eight and some- 
times even nine distinct lenses in the combination. We 
stake our reputation on the accuracy of the assertion which 
we made, and are sceptical about any superior method being 
known for this purpose, notwithstanding the mystification 
attempted at the last meeting of the same Society to which 
we have already referred—a report of which appeared in our 
last, at pages 533 and 354, and to which we request our readers’ 
attention. 

Our good friend, the President of the Society, evidently tried 
to “let us down easily,” by calling our description a rough 
method, and intended only to apply to view lenses; but we repeat 
that no such limitation was contemplated by us, and that the 
method described is that exclusively in constant actual use by 
opticians of the highest reputation for compound lenses of all 
kinds. 

It has been sought by the gentleman upon whose reply we 
commented to convert the question into one very different to 
that recorded by our reporter, viz., “how photographers could 
tell when a portrait combination is properly centered Be But a 
simple reference to the context refutes this interpretation ; and 
if it did not, the reply would have been to such a question irrele- 
vant. There is no individuality in the question—no special 
emphasis ad hominem, ‘ how do you ?” &c., as implied by the 
non-content at our explanation in his subsequent animadversions. 
It is easily enough ascertained by photographers with sufficient 
accuracy whether their lenses be centered or not, by viewing the 
flame of a candle through the lens, and making the nearest 
reflected image (of which there will be as many as there are 
surfaces) eclipse all the rest: if any will not come into the 
general line, those surfaces which reflect them are ex-centric as 
regards their axes, Again, by viewing the flame as before and 
unscrewing one of the combinations, the flame will appear to 
« wobble ” if either be not centrical. These, however, are-but 
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rough tests—still quite enough for the generality of photogra- 
phic lenses when already made. 

We find on reference to the records of the discussion (p. 858), 
the mild (!) assertion that “it frequently happens that not more 
than one lens out of sia is centered properly,’ &c. Again: “ There 
are two makers whose lenses are properly centred; hence I infer 
they know this trade secret.” We do not know what interpre- 
tation most readers would place upon these words, but to us it 
certainly appears intended to convey the impression that there 
are only two manufacturers of lenses besides the speaker who 
understand their business. But as we cannot suppose that the 
speaker really meant to make any such preposterous assertion, 
we can only fall back upon our previous conjecture, and, notwith- 
standing his disclaimer, come to the conclusion that he really 
was joking after all. 

In conclusion, if the gentleman who has necessitated our 
making these observations feels himself aggrieved, and desires to 
reply, we freely place our columns at his service, and give him 
carte blanche, not only to say what he likes, but also to have the 
last word. ‘‘ Vive la liberté!” 


We cannot forbear calling the attention of our readers to the 
very valuable and interesting communication of our friend and 
coadjutor, Mr. Hardwich, being No. 15 of his “ Photographic Com- 
ments,” in which he details the result of his examination of half- 
a-pound of impure nitrate of silver, procured by him in conse- 
quence of some remarks by “8. H.,” published at p. 242 of the 
current volume. 

There are two points in the communication above referred to 
especially worthy of being noted, having a very important bearing 
upon the practice of the collodion process. The first is the fact 
that negatives taken upon plates sensitised in a bath prepared 
from the contaminated nitrate of silver, exhibited all the appear- 
ances usually attributed to the presence of excess of free nitric 
acid in the bath—the actinic action being greatly retarded, and 
the resulting negative weak and poor, while it is noteworthy 
that precautions were taken to neutralise all nitric acid that 
might have been present. From previous experience it was 
suspected that the defects were due to the presence of organic 
matter of some kind, and subsequent experiments confirmed this 
conjecture. 

At the first blush it might appear strange that the presence 
of organic-matter, which usually adds materially to the density 
of a negative developed under its influence, should in the 
instance mentioned tend to weaken it ; but on considering care- 
fully how the seeming discrepancy can be reconciled, Mr. Hard- 
wich is of opinion that in the case of the impure nitrate of silyer 
the organic matter is probably in a state of oxidation, and in 
those where it acts as an intensifier the reverse condition 
obtains. Be this as it may, the fact of the impurity consisting 
of organic matter is unquestionable, no less than its dete- 
riorating influence. The other point of moment demanding 
special record is the antidote for the bane already noticed, yiz., 
that by the addition to the collodion of a bromide as well as the 
iodide which it already contained, a fair picture was capable of 
being produced, eyen with the impure bath, which when the 
simply iodised collodion alone was employed failed to allow of 
the impression of any of the details in the shadow. ‘These are 
facts that by the intelligent operator should never be lost sight 
of, especially when we reflect that, according to the reliable 
testimony of Messrs. Hopkin and Williams, no less a proportion 
than 25 per cent. of commercial nitrate of silver contains so 
much organic matter as to render it unsaleable by the con- 
scientious dealer. 

While on this point we may as well correct a typical error 
which was accidentally overlooked in Mr. Hardwich’s paper. 
At line 17, p. 348, “nitrate of silver decomposed” should read 
nitrite,” &e. 


a gre 
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We have to mention the formation of a new Photographic 
Society which has recently been called into existence at Brad- 
ford. The inauguration meeting was held on the 2nd ult., and 
the report of the first ordinary meeting, which took place on 
the 5th inst., will be found under our usual heading, 


Aw advertisement, which will be found in the usual column, 
announces that all pictures intended for the forthcoming Exhi- 
bition of the London Photographie Society should be sent to 
the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall, on the 27th instant. 


as 


ON PRINTING, TONING, AND FIXING PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PRINTS. 

By A. Macwas. 
(Read before a meeting of the City of Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic Society, 
on December 6th, 1860,] 

In accordance with the resolution passed at our last meeting, I 
now beg leave to open the discussion on the subject of Printing, 
Toning, and Fixing Photographie Prints. 

From the papers published lately in Tux BrrrisH JourNAL or 
PHOTOGRAPHY, from the able pen of C. Jabez Hughes, and also from 
those recently read before this Society’s meetings by Messrs. Stuart 
and Ewing, one might readily suppose the subject is now pretty 
well exhausted, and but little remains of general or particular 
interest. f 

Aware of the difficulty of keeping alive or sustaining an interest 
at the fag end of a subject already shorn of its strength, I purpose 
going through a few experiments upon the recovery of silver from 
the washings of: prints, adding, by the way, a strong recommen- 
dation to every one largely engaged in printing, 7. e., to make their 
own chloride of gold. 

Before doing so, however, allow me a few remarks of a general 
nature, en passant. 

That the subject is full of interest in a practical point of view 
few of us will I presume question, and the more light brought to 
bear upon it the better—an operation simple to look upon, yet 
with results that are striking and decided, whose success is the 
necessary consequence of years of anxious labour and thought. 

Although I may not be adding my mite to the general stock of 
knowledge already possessed by the members of this Society, I 
crave your indulgence to any statement or remark that I may make 
to-night at variance with those already advanced. We may err in 
our opinions and manipulatory details; but it remains for you to 
judge of, and adopt, the better way. My scraps of experience, such 
as they are, are given to you in sincerity and candour, undisguised 
by technical terms, and wholly unvarnished. It is but a stale re- 
petition of the old proverb, that ‘“ doctors differ,” and why not pho- 
tographers. The practice of our noble art embraces a wide field for 
thought and research—new and ever varied forms recurring to note 

the different phases they are ever assuming, and appropriate the 
happy accident of some hitherto undeveloped property of chemical 
combination. These ought to be the first care of every one who has 
the progress of his profession at heart. 

Jt forms no part of my purpose to enter upon the details already 

discussed in the former papers—such as the selection of paper 
(which, by-the-by, cannot be too carefully done), washing the 
dishes, strength of silver, manner of laying down the paper, time 
of floating, and how to hang up and dry. All this has been fully 
described. I would observe, that if the paper be highly albu- 
menised, and possess a very highly glazed surface, it will frequently 
appear as if it were greasy after its removal from the silver bath. 
The silver first runs in parallel lines: after a time they break up 
into small spheres, and, if allowed to dry, would produce a mottled 
spotty picture, as though it had been sprinkled with rain drops. 
This is easily prevented by allowing the paper to drain well, and 
taking a small piece of French filter paper, folded like the blade of 
a fan, with which carefully go over and break all the dew-drops— 
if I may so express myself—as the paper has all the appearance of 
berspiring freely. By this simple method good solid prints will be 
produced. Neglect this simple precaution, and a hundred to one 
but your prints are covered with spots. I am particular in calling 
your attention to this, as I have not been troubled with it when 
the paper has been open or porous. 

For negatives thin and full of half-tones I prefer highly glazed 
albumenised paper, and printed in bright light. This frequently 
gives good results, when otherwise they might prove. failures. 
For negatiyes rather dense, giving pretty decided contrasts, 
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I prefer using an open, porous paper, and printed in slow light. 
Soft and often beautiful prints are to be obtained in this way by a 
little management and general precaution. 

The prints once printed are carefully preserved from the light: 
they are then first floated upon clean water for some ten or fifteen 
minutes, and then changed to another dish, and floated for say 
ten or fifteen minutes longer. They are then removed to a 
third dish, and immersed for some time, previous to being toned, 
I do not require here to recapitulate this part of the operation, so 
fully discussed in former papers. 

It is of importance that the gold should be of first-rate quality. 
Ihave had great difficulty in purchasing gold which gave me as 
fine results as the chloride of gold of one’s own making. It is 
much cheaper, by more than one-third; and goes a greater way in 
toning, and gives richer tones. You can purchase pure gold for 
twopence per grain. Fifty-six grains in Australian nuggets will 
cost 9s. 4d.: this will produce chloride of gold of about eighty-six 
grains, which, at twopence per grain, will be 14s. 4d., showing a 
clear saving of five shillings, besides having a genuine article that 
can be depended upon. 

I may here give the formula for making the chloride of gold, as 
contained in Hardwich’s Chemistry of Photography, pp. 451, 452:— 

“This salt is formed by dissolving pure metallic gold in nitro- 
hydrochloric acid, and evaporating ata gentle heat. ‘The solution 
affords deliquescent crystals of a deep orange colour. 

“Chloride of gold, in a state fit for photographic use, may easily 
be obtained by the following process :—Place a half-sovereign in 
any convenient vessel, and pour on it half a drachm of nitric acid, 
mixed with two and a-half drachms of hydrochloric acid, and three 
drachms of water ; digest bya gentle heat, but do not boil the acid, 
or much of the chloride will be driven off inthe form of gas. At 
the expiration of a few hours add fresh aqua regia, in quantity the 
same as at first, which will probably complete the solution ; but, if 
not, repeat the process a third time. 

“Lastly, neutralise the liquid by adding carbonate of soda until 
all effervescence ceases, and a green precipitate forms. This is car- 
bonate of copper, Which must be allowed several hours to separate 
thoroughly. ‘The chloride of gold is thus freed from copper and 
silver, with which the metallic gold is alloyed in the standard coin 
of the realm, The solution so prepared will be alkaline, and, con- 
sequently, prone to a reduction of metallic gold: a slight extra 
quantity of hydrochloric acid should therefore be added, sufficient 
to redden a piece of immersed litmus paper.” 

The recovery of silver fromthe washings of the prints—to be 
rendered easily available—is another important point. There are 
several ways by which this can be done: by copper, by hydro- 
chloric acid, by salt and liquor of potass, or caustic potass. The 
two last I prefer, from the lesser trouble connected with the re- 
covery of the silver, which can easily be reduced and ré-crystallised 
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ON A NEW METHOD OF DECOLORISING THE ALBUMEN 
SILVER BATH. 


0 By My, Tonsy. 
[Read at a meeting of the Photographic Society of Scotland, on Tuesday, Dec. 11, 1860.) 


Aut who have been accustomed to print upou albumenised paper 
nust have felt the greatest inconvenience to be arapid deterioration 
of the silver bath, rendering the prints mealy and rather scummy 
upon the surface. This, to a certain extent, has been’ remedied by 
the use of animal charcoal and kaolin. “No doubt the filtration of 
the silver bath through these substances frees it from colouring 
matter; but the large quantity of phosphate and carbonate of line 
they often contain renders the bath strongly alkaline; arid, also, the 
strongest bath will, after their use, be found to’ be very much 
diminished. The practical photographer, who weighs out his silver 
by ounces instead of grains, is very sensitive to this fact. In order 
to lessen the one and remove the other, I instituted a number of 
experiments for the attainment of this‘ objéét; and I am* glad of 
this opportunity of informing the membersof our society that I 
lave been’ successful, not only in clearing the bath from its inky 
blackness, but also in imparting to it the’ property of permanently 
tetaining its restored crystalline purity. 

have here a bottle of nitrate of silver‘solittion, which’ has been 
used for the purpose of exciting albumenised paper. It is not so 
black as I would have liked it for this expériment ; but’ sufficiently 
80, I dare'say, ‘to illustrate the ease with which iti¢an ‘be purified. 


he ‘solution ig slightly alkaline, as may-bé demonstrated by the’ 


testpaper.| <I now putinto this silver a drop-or two of & selurated 


solution of citric acid.* A drop or two is quite sufficient for a con- 
siderable quantity of fluid. You will now see taking place a 
flocculent deposition, which is citrate of silver, and that this is nearly 
all re-dissolved by a little shaking. All that is now required is 
simply to filter, in order to have the silver as pure as when it was 
first made into solution, 

It will be found, on examination of the filter paper, that there is 
nothing to be seen but a ‘slight discoloring of the paper. Now to 
test paper it is slightly acid, which is the best condition of bath to 
give vigorous prints. It will be seen that paper sensitised on an 
alkaline bath will be found wanting in vigour, when compared 
with prints which haye been prepared by a slightly acid bath. 

In connection with this, I will, on another occasion, take an 
opportunity of bringing before you a modification of the ammonio- 
citrate of silver bath for sensitising albumenised paper, which gives 
a beautiful tone of colour, even without the use of gold. And here 
I would just mention to those who have not had much experience 
in toning with gold, that it is of the utmost importance in suc- 
cessful toning not to have the bath strongly alkaline: all that is 
required is that it be merely neutral. All the prints I have sent 
out for the last ten years have been toned with a neutral gold 
bath. As to the permanency of prints, no matter how they are 
toned, if they are not sufficiently washed with boiling water, I 
have great fears of their ultimate destruction. I think this fact 
cannot be too often brought before the professional photographer, 
as I fear, in' many cases, permanency is too often sacrificed to a 
desire for black tints. 

a 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE MANAGERS, EXHIBITORS, 
AND CRITICS, OF OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS. 
By AtrreD H. WALL, 


Let him not degenerate from serving Arr, the Queen, 

To a preference for her handmaids, the Sciences, 

The Bee and the Worm excel him in diligence 

And mechanical craft ; the Seraph in knowledge ; 

Butart-is man’s, alone, 

ScHILLER’s Poem of the Artists, 

IT am addressing more particularly the members of our Photographic 
Societies, who, from a pure love of our art, and an unselfish desire 
for its improvement and advancement, have given up their time to 
meetings, and expended their money in experiments, in a manner 
as honourable to: themselves as it has been advantageous to the 
profession at large; for amyconyinced that it will only be neces- 
sary to publish any hints. tending -to the advancement of the art 
and science of photography to secure for.them due attention and 
impartial consideration. 

‘A recent writer in a contemporary, with ungracious, ungrateful, 
and unthinking smallness, attempts to sneer at these societies, and 
seems to think that the fact of each gentleman speaking about a 
subject’ he) best’ understands, or, as he says, playing upon his 
own particular “ibrasskettle,”) deserves reproof ; whereas the great 
eyil in our, societies. sill be found in those who, like the writer in 
question, occasionally insist upon. speaking on-subjects.they know 
nothing, about. But this is apart from my subject. . 

The experience of modern times has fully demonstrated the great 
power and ‘value of our periodical art exhibitions. Their history 
would take ‘us ‘back comparatively but a few years; and yet how 
rapid has been their growth‘ in importance, power, and number. 

In 1768 one:picture ‘exhibition only, that of the “Incorporated 
Society, of Artists,” could be found in London, and this: solitary 
institution was.by.no, means ofa greatior flourishing character. 
From _this, however, sprang others, which, gradually improving 
from year to year, have done more for the spread of good.art.and 
public taste than can'be traced to any other source ; and. we well 
know British art now occupies a higher position than it ever 
claimed before; and at the'same time art expositions are more suc- 
cessftliand more numerous than they were at any other period. 
More pictures found-purchasers; and more visitors attended our 
exhibitions, during the Jast art season than could be recorded of 
any previous year,,.and, at the same time the,Royal. Academy 
secured the largest sum its exhibition, has ever yeb produced; viz., 
£11,000. ; gos 

Not‘only is this very encouraging to all lovers of, and believers 
in, art, but: if shows how intimately the progress of art is’ con- 
nected with that of our exhibitions. aie 

L.wishito impress the above facts earnestly upon the members of 
our, photographic) societies generally, but more especially upon 
such.as belong to, the older or, as it is commonly called; the:parent 
society. To their generously fostering care is entrusted the welfare, 


* We have an impression that Mr. Tunny has been forestalled in this application of 
citric acid, the same haying been brought before the London Society about twelve 
months ago, if our memory be not at fault.—Ep, 
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education, and future character of our beautiful infant art, the 
development of which is, as 1 have tried to show, in no small mea- 
sure dependent upon our exhibitions. i 

When the parent society—culpably neglectful of the artistic 
branches—has spent its time in studying to improve the mechani- 
cal, chemical, or optical appliances of photography, and begins to 
contemplate preparing for the annual exhibition, it should be far 
from regarding it with the ignoble spirit of a showman, anxious 
only for the shillings it will bring in; but should remember how 
potent for good or ill the influence it will exercise must be upon 
the public mind. The old proverb says, “Give a dog an ill name 
and hang him;” and, of this we may be sure, that directly any art 
becomes degraded in public estimation it speedily sinks even 
below the level assigned it. 

One feature of our exhibitions has hitherto been neglected, viz., 
the proper classification and arrangement of the specimens, so as to 
illustrate the wide range of applications to which photography has 
extended. It does not suffice to advertise an appeal to exhibitors, 
and then merely hang up their productions, with as little reference 
to their widely varying characters and pretensions as would be 
displayed in promiscuously jumbling together a mass of the most 
heterogeneous articles ; for such a process must be as injurious to 
the art itself as it is unjust to exhibitors at large. 

Let works which aspire to the character of artistic productions 
be subdivided into their various branches, and grouped together. 
Let other specimens, valuable as purely scientific agents, whether 
as illustrative of geological principles—of medical, botanical, or 
chemical studies—of comparative anatomy, archeology, architec- 
ture, or other scientific pursuits,* receive the same treatment, and 
the result must be in every way advantageous to the public, the 
society, the exhibition, and to photography itself. 

If photography be really an art—as is now more generally 
asserted and believed—why should it be treated as a something 
purely mechanical, or purely scientific, and exhibited to the world 
with no more care or study than is thought necessary to opening 
the door of a common show upon some wonderful giant or dwarf, 
or some ingenious piece of mechanism? ‘The mere fact of this 
exhibition existing, as it does from year to year, and being sup- 
ported as it is by those who chiefly value it for its pictorial attrac- 
tions, prove the necessity for this classification of the specimens 
exhibited, and set the seal to its pretensions as an art exposition. 

In creating competition, and raising the standard of taste by the 
organisation of the London Exhibition, the parent society founded 
a just claim.to our hearty thanks, and did more for the advance- 
ment of the art and the welfare of its professors than has been 
effected by all the many papers and discussions brought forward 
at its subsequent meetings. But the mere establishment of this 
exhibition will not prevent its decline, if it fail to keep pace with 
the improvements of the day agate 

Picture buyers look to our picture exhibitions for their pur- 
chases, because, by carefully excluding all works below a certain 
standard, such institutions have acquired a. character which is in 
itself a sufficient guarantee for the artistic quality of any pictures 
selected from their collections. Now, there are very few who will 
deny that certain photographs appear each year in owr.exhibitions 
that are as discreditable to the art as to their producers, and 
which tend to lower the dignity, decrease the utility, and mar the 
progress of photographic. exhibitions. Every work should have 
its individual and relative merit, according to its. classification ; 
and the committee appointed to make choice of and hang the 
specimens should be composedof the best qualified members.of 
the society concerned. Thus will patronage be directed into the 
best. channel, the. best. reward. await. the highest merit, and the 
best interests ot the art our societies were publicly organised to 
advance and support be properly and nobly served.: ‘There is, I 
know. from. professional experience, much carelessness . among 
exhibitors as to the.character of the specimens sent for “the exhi- 
bition;”. many sending not their best and some their worst, 
because most easily spared, specimens for the. purpose. That those 
who so acted were shortsighted and foolish to their own interests 
is true enough; but, nevertheless, so stands the stubborn fact, and 
I can but point out where the responsibility lies. You, as well as 
Ihave doubtless. seen bad specimens. exhibited in the Societies’ 
rooms by-those who were exhibiting very superior things else- 
where. And Ido not-think it.can be doubted thatthe. positive 
refusal. of such. contributions, bya society having.a: position in 
public estimation which rendered its approbation. a matter of com- 
mercial importance, would. soon bring forth. others of a. very 
superior-character. 

* There will, of course, be various other subdivisions, 


Having thrown out these few suggestive hints, humbly, and 
by no means ina spirit of dogmatic criticism, let me add a few 
words for our exhibitors. 

Nothing contributes more effectually to create amicable but 
earnest emulation among the votaries of art than competition. It 
is true that this is very frequently a sharp spur which pricks us up 
somewhat painfully; but we get on the better for it, and reach 
our goal the sooner. The opportunity of making a comparative 
study of contemporaneous productions is of the utmost value to us 
all, and it is our duty to aid the organisers and managers of such 
institutions with our very best works. 

The ardent cultivator of his art, working without competition, 
and consequently growing indolently complacent and comfortably 
self-satisfied, may grow somewhat peevish, snarlish, and impatient 
of his own progress when he sees the inferiority of his specimens 
made so painfully apparent by contrast with a Fenton’s, a Rej- 
lander’s, a Williams's, or a Wilson’s; but, if he be made of the right 
stuff, out of such feelings must arise that manly and noble spirit 
of perseverance and emulation which will bring about a stage of 
perfection and success he would not otherwise have aimed at 
attaining. This bringing together of works executed by the most 
successful operators in the country keeps us moving, and when 
you “halt” you must inevitably soon find yourself in the rear of 
your advancing comrades. 

Impertinently supposing that you, my dear reader, were a very 
egotistical personage (which of course you are not), dearly loving 
to display, when occasion served, your various virtues and charms, 
I venture to say that from this fact would arise one“of two things: 
either you would be treated with well-deserved contempt for 
advancing pretensions to qualities not in your possession, or what 
Thave termed your egotism would be duly admired and venerated 
as the lofty self-respect and dignity of conscious genius. Now, 
instead of the egotistical personage with or without a proper 
foundation for your published pretensions, suppose yourself a 
society making similar claims, and permit me (addressing you as 
a society contemplating a photographic exhibition, and having a 
committee about to appoint a sub-committee for selecting and 
hanging the specimens) to remind you how important a task you 
have undertaken, and to hope that the proper classification hint 
may be taken, that inferior productions may be declined, superior 
works not only invited but actively sought after (many excellent 
works are lost to sight through the timidity or modesty of 
amateur operators*), and above all that its pictorial capabilities be 
prominently displayed, inasmuch as upon the latter must be 
founded its chief claim to public patronage. 

Before quitting my subject, there remains another class of per- 
sonages in connexion therewith to be noticed—viz., photographic 
art critics. 

Although, among the writers upon photographic exhibitions, we 
haye those who criticise ably enough the optical, chemical, me- 
chanical, and manipulatory qualities of the works collected, I do 
not remember any two critiques in which photographs have been 
criticised as pictorial productions. 

Art critics have, upon the whole, obstinately refused to recognise 
photographs as works of art, and have, sometimes with sweeping 
blows and hostile denunciations, and at others with sneering con- 
descension and patronising charitableness, aimed at thrusting: it 
into the ignoble class of mere mechanical processes, or treated it 
as a purely scientific pursuit. By these the. efforts of our more 
aspiring and artistic operators have been frequently discouraged, 
the public estimation of the art more or less lowered, and the 
character of a successful photographer considerably depreciated. 
Having to war against these is another good, and sufficient reason 
for endeavouring to elevate the intellectual character of exhibited 
productions. 

Again, it seems to me, from a perusal of the critical remarks on 
these expositions, published in our photographie. contemporaries 
year by year, that the opposing critics could have no more able 
assistants than the supporting critics. The latter’s writings dis- 
play such a lamentable ignorance of imitative art and of a picture’s 
most elementary principles, and presume go evidently upon a 
superficial acquaintance with a few of the more common art techni- 


* Thear many complaints from professional exhibitors with regard to the unwarrant- 
ably great: damage done to their productions before their return, &e. One gentleman, 
Whose word I can rely upon, informed me that he had'lost.a complete set of stereoscopes 
which were exhibited last year. Another, that his frames, of a costly character, were 
returned in an almost worthless state, and so on. - Now, although professors may set 
the advantage gained against such losses, it is clear: that amateurs cannot do so, and 
that the exhibition must from this cause alone lose some of the best pictures in the 
country. I know that some small damage to the goods of exhibitors can ecarcely be 
avoided ; but it-is not common-with other institutions to do somuch damage, and I 
do not think it by any means impossible to avoid such altogether. 
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calities, or their high reputation in the scientific branches, that one 
can but grow angry and annoyed in perusing their grossly erring 
tissues of dogmatic ignorance or impertinent twaddle, and cry 
aloud “preserve me from my friends !” 

The reason of all this is that we have given undue prominence to 
the mechanical and scientific branches of photography and neg- 
lected so thoroughly the artistic. The higher department needs 
cultivation before photography can assume its most prosperous and 
thriving condition, and the study of art should now blend with that 
of lenses, chemicals, apparatus, and processes. 

We want our optician’s labour to remedy serious defects still 
existing in our lenses; we want our chemist’s wise head and noble 
knowledgeto teach us how to translate nature’s chiaroscuro truthfully 
and perfectly ; and we want our ingenious mechanic’s skill and expe- 


- yience for the apparatus upon the efficiency of which so much 


depends. But do we not want also that gifted intellect which 
creates not only a language common to every nation of the world, 
but a language which speaks in the music of beauty and the 
eloquence of poetry—humanising and elevating with tender and 
loving influence the heart and soul of man? When we have 
all these, how powerfully then will photography speak to the world 
through the rosy lips of our photographic exhibitions! That we 
may have this combination in one harmonious whole, heart, head, 
and hand must now be united in our work,—no more important 
branch of which exists than that Ihave now pointed out to our 
photographic societies, our photographic exhibitors, and photogra 
phic critics, in photographic exhibitions. J. Cameron tells us— 


“ Science for ever sees her limits fly : 
A conquering power in transitory near, 
The common world of common eye and ear, 
Yet can she commune with the highest high ? 
Nay, she not seldom putteth out the eye 
And chokes the ear that communes with divine. 
She kneels not at the spirit’s inmost shrine: 
There is no Jacob's ladder in her sky! 


Thine are the exalting functions, holy Art ! 

‘Thou cans’t translate the soul to cloudless prime, 
Bring down from realms that know nor time nor space 
Pure apparitions that content the heart ; 

Thou fill'st the spirit with the peace sublime 

Of who with God hold commune face to face.” 


panei aie Sere ie 
ON THE WAXED-PAPER PROCESS. 
By W. H. Learner. 
[Read at a meeting of the Bradford Photographic Society, on Dec. 5th, 1860,} 
As the Waxed-Paper may now be considered an old process, I wil 
will simply give in detail my present practice. 

The paper I prefer is Marion’s negative, which I believe is sized 
with some vegetable sizing; but English papers, which have animal 
sizing, have also been used. Any specimen of wax that is chemi- 
cally clean will also do: Ihave hitherto used some prepared by 
myself from the honeycomb.’ Having ascertained which is the 
right side of the paper, I divide the sheet into four, and mark each 
quarter sheet with a pencil at one corner, on its right side. These 
quarter sheets give the size suitable for my camera, which takes 
pictures 10 by 8in.; and I proceed to wax them in this manner :— 
Ihave a smooth half-inch deal board, 13 in. by 11-in., which I lay 
onthe table; and on this I place a whole sheet of white filtering 
paper folded in four, which serves as a pad, on which I lay my 
sheet: of paper to be waxed, right side upwards. I now take a 
common box smoothing-iron, moderately hot and perfectly clean, 
inmy left-hand, and go over the whole paper. Ithen take the 
wax in my right hand, and apply it to the side of the iron, which 


-with my left hand I hold at the left top corner of the sheet, and 


only about half an inch on the sheet. “As soon as sufficient wax 
has melted to forma waye, I chace it with the iron right across 
the’ paper; and commence again at the left hand lower corner, 
repeating the same. If any portions of the paper are still without 
wax, Pbring’ the iron over them and apply the wax, going over 
the whole afterwards ‘with the iron, to equalise the distribution of 
the wax. When all my sheets are gone through, T place another 
heater in the box-iron, rather hotter than the first, and T place 
each sheet separately within the middle fold ofa fresh pad of 
blotting paper, and with considerable pressure well iron the pad 
and the sheet within, in’ order to take off all superabundant wax. 
The sheet should_now.present_an_ even.appearance, without. any 
shining: spots, and in this condition I store up my sheets, and 
lodise them afterwards as they are required for use.- 
Many lodising solutions have. been recommended, all-of which; ] 

dare say, are good. Tuse the following :— 

Todide of potassium...15. grains 

Buomidenzscan oh ot, cores brent, en each oz. of water, 


Gum arabic ii vei 2 fe 


IT pour 12 oz. of this solution into a clean porcelain dish, 12 in. 
by 9 in., and immerse the sheets one by one, taking care that no 
air-bubbles intervene or attach themselves to the papers; and I 
let the whole remain at least an hour, occasionally moving and 
agitating the sheets. They are then taken out and pinned by one 
corner, to drain and dry. I prefer to iodise my sheets in a dark- 
ened room, though I believe this is not material. The only further 
attention I pay to them is to visit them in about a quarter of an 
hour, and touch the lower corner of each sheet with a piece of filter- 
ing paper, to remove the last drop of solution. When dry, they 
are ready for exciting, which is done by immersing each sheet 
separately in a bath composed of ‘ 

Nitrate of silver...... 30 grains 2 To each ounce of 
Glacial acetic acid, 30 minims f distilled water, 

taking care that no air bubbles are allowed to remain, and occa- 
sionally agitating the dish containing the sheets. I prefer to 
excite only two sheets at a time; and after the’ second sheet has 
been four minutes in the bath, I take each sheet out and immerse 
it in a bath of clean common water, well agitating it for about a 
minute, so as to wash off the excess of the exciting bath. IfI 
intend to expose the sheets the same day, this washing is suffi- 
cient; if more than one day intervene before exposure, it is neces- 
sary to wash again in a fresh bath of water as before. The sheets 
are removed from the water, drained for a moment, and each 
separately placed in a clean pad of filtering paper, to remove as 
much as possible of the moisture, and afterwards pinned up until 
the surface is apparently quite dry, when they may be placed in 
the exposing frame. ‘he time of exposure varies from three 
quarters of an hour on a sunny winter’s day, to ten minutes on a 
bright summer’s day. _The picture is developed by placing the 
exposed sheet in a bath of gallic acid for a few minutes, then, 
taking out the sheet, add a little of the nitrate bath to the gallic 
acid, and after well mixing these together, again immerse the 
sheet, when the picture gradually acquires the requisite detail and 
density. I finditis not necessary to use a saturated solution of 
gallic acid; but it is necessary to see that no crystals of gallic acid 
are allowed to get into the developing bath, as these are liable to 
cause stains. The developed picture is washed well in two changes - 
of clean water, and I prefer fixing it in daylight, so that I can see 
when the yellow iodide is all dissolved out. The fixing bath is 
composed of hyposulphite of soda, six ounces to a pint of water, 
the whole of which I pour into a common salt glazed disli of suffi- 
cient dimensions, and immerse my sheets, removing them, as soon 
as the iodide is out, to a dish of clean water. They aré then well 
washed in three or four changes of water (one hour to each change), 
then removed to drain, blotted off, and pinned up to dry. When 
the surface is dry they are exposed to a moderate warmth, so as 
to re-melt the wax; and this completes the process. 


peg se eee 
ON IODIDE OF SILVER. 
By Dr. J. ScHNAUSS. 
(Concluded from page 300.) 


I Tumk I may be allowed to notice in ‘this place 'a peculiar pheno- 
menon, lately observed by several renowned photographers —viz., 
the blurring* of the blacks of the negative in a fixed direction. It 
cannot be produced at will. I, at least, have only noticed it three 
times. In the two first instances it happened that, on developing 
a portrait taken on a collodion strongly iodised with iodide of cad- 
mium and some bromide of cadmium, by means of a solution of 
sulphate’ of iron, the deepest blacks—for instance, that of the 
hands, the collar, &e.—appeared blurred in a fixed direction, not - 
sharply defined. The third time this phenomenon appeared with 
my usual collodion (iodised with ammonium and cadmium, “but 
which “also “contains: some’ bromides), the picture seemed almost 
over-exposed. ‘The direction of the blurring was‘in all three cases 
the same—namely, that in which the silver flowed downwards in 
the slide, and (whether accidentally or not) that in which the 
developer was poured upon it. 3 Z 
In the two first instances I also ascertained the’ remarkable fact,” 
that my collodion, iodised with cadmium: salts, did not produce, as 
is usually the case, negatives of a reddish hue, very tender, and + 
over-exposed in aspect ; but, on the contrary, after a very~short = 
exposure, if produced sharp: pictures of a deep-black hue ‘and very” 
intense. “The pyroxyline had been prepared by myself at the heat 
of 55°(R), by means of nitre’and English sulphuric acid: Thad ‘also + 
produced the iodide and bromide of eadmium myself. i sesotsan 
In a later experiment, in which the pyroxyline had been washed 


* This appearance is known as halation.”—Hp. 
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with ammonia and then with distilled water, the phenomenon of 
blurring did not reappear, and the negatives were tender and of a 
reddish hue. May not this phenomenon of intensity have been 
produced by some acid in the pyroxyline, which evidently was also 
the cause of the blurring? 

It is difficult to give any reason for the latter phenomenon. 
Until now, I believed it to result from pouring on too quickly a 
strong-acting developer. Other photographers, however, seem to 
trace its cause to the silver solution drawing down the plate during 
the exposure. ! 

There are two important phenomena in connexion with iodide 
of silver which also partially indicate a modified condition of it. 
One — the least understood—is exhibited in what in England is 
termed “the reversed action of light.” In France the images thus 
obtained are termed “ amphi-positives.” 

The other phenomenon concerns the altered qualities of the 
-++ iodide of silver in a dry state, particularly in the inner part of 
the collodion film, as it occurs, for instance, in the “ dry process.” 

Several photographers, among others Poitevin, De la Blanchére, 
and Schouwaloff, have lately taught us to produce this “reversed 
action of light” at pleasure. This action resides principally in the 
property of the + iodide of silver, imparted to it by, as yet, un- 
known causes of darkening under the action of the developer, even 
without having been exposed to the action of light, but not of so 
decided a black as that of ordinary negatives, but of a reddish 
brown, similar in hue to that assumed by negatives too strongly 
lighted in the first moment, under the influence of pyrogallic acid. 
But while the latter continue to attract the reduced silver, and are 
thus continually growing darker, the amphi-positive images appear 
to be deficient in this quality. 

Working dry collodion plates has taught us that the dry photo- 
genic film of + iodide of silver in connexion with the organic sub- 
stance of the collodion, if not exactly less sensitive to the action of 
light, has far less power than the still humid + iodide of silver to 
assume the dark black tones required in a negative, even if from 
the latter, as in the dry process, all the surplus nitrate of silver 
has been washed off, and only put on again by immersion in the 
silver bath before the development. The cause of this consists in 
a different molecular arrangement of the film, as is evident in look- 
ing at a dry and a wet collodion plate. The wet film, after im- 
mersion in the nitrate bath, assumes a yellowish white colour, and 
is not transparent; whereas, the dry film, after being washed 
and dried, is nearly transparent. The first represents, as it were, 
the hydrated state, and the latter the anhydrous. 

The collodion film, in consequence of its porosity, is very likely 
the principal cause of this phenomenon: still it is also possible that 
the + iodide of silver produced exists, at the same time, in a 
gorresponding anhydrous or hydrated state. Chemistry, at any 
rate, teaches us that many solid bodies exist partly in the hydrated 
condition and partly in the anhydrous, and that the heavy oxides 
of metals must more easily form combinations in the former state 
than in the latter. For example, the yellow hydrated oxide of 
iron readily dissolves in dilute acids, while the red anhydrous 
oxide requires both stronger acids and the aid of heat. Therefore 
it is very natural that the whole process of developing takes place 
much quicker, and with more energy, ina wet plate than it does in 
a dry plate, since with the first there is an easier penetration of 
the film. 

While ‘the collodion film is drying on the glass plates a not in- 
considerable contraction takes place, which may be readily obseryed 
in negatives on the edges of the glass plate, where the film will 
sometimes exhibit a perceptible shrinking to the extent of an 
eighth of aninch. This also explains the increased darkening in 
the negatives, after'drying, in consequence of a contraction of the 
black silver molecules, which, as it occurs in every direction at the 
same time, results in a scarcely perceptible diminution; only if the 
cohesion’ of the film’ be lessened by adding too much water to the 
collodion, a very injurious cracking of the film takes place in the 
drying, whereby particularly the darks of the nesative are riddled 
by ‘an infinite number of small net-like cracks. 

In’ the hydrated state the collodion film is much more easily 
penetrated by the liquids poured upon it. Therefore, in many 
photogeni¢ processes of this kind—as, for instance, in the collodio- 
albumen’ process—there ocen's not only a coating of ‘the collodion 
film with albumen, but a more or less complete’penetration of both 
substances. 

On drying iodised collodion plates, which are coated with strongly 
iodised albumen, it is frequently observed ‘that the whole film 
becomes’ perfectly transparent, the cause of Which is} that the 
+oiedide! of silver is*dissolyed’in’ the’ iodide” Salts” (potassium, 


ammonium) of the albumen, and converted into — iodide of silver. 
When such plates are subsequently immersed in the second nitrate 
of silver bath, a decomposition of the — iodide salts takes place, 
and consequently an evaporation of the iodide of silver which has 
been dissolved ; upon which the film again assumes its original 
opaline, almost untransparent, appearance. 

In many “ preservative processes,” hygroscopic substances are 
employed with a view of preserving the hydrated condition of the 
photogenic film. 

These agents certainly produce strong negatives generally much 
easier than can be obtained from a dried film. It will be interest- 
ing to pass in review all the various substances hitherto proposed 
as preservative agents for collodioned plates, as far as I can re- 
collect them at present. 


MINERAL SUBSTANCES EMPLOYED. 


1. Nitrate of magnesia. 
2. Nitrate of zinc. 
3. Chloride of lime. 


SUBSTANCES DERIVED FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


1. Syrups (solutions of sugar of various kinds). 
2. Wine (champagne). 

3. Beer (brown stout). 

4. Balsams, resins in great variety. 

5. Glycerine (linseed). 


SUBSTANCES DERIVED FROM THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


1. Gelatine. 

. Metagelatine. 
Albumen. 
Honey. 
Oxymel. 
Milk. 
Glycerine. 

By the above list it will be seen that from the organic kingdom 
we are supplied with the principal ingredients of a frugal break- 
fast, as it may be composed of milk, eegs, beer, wine, and honey. 

The series of preservative processes, all of which are but palpable 
modes of obtaining the same result by analagous means, has served 
one useful purpose—it has ministered to the vanity of a host of 
would-be inventors and discoverers; and from the readiness with 
which every crude idea finds its way into print, a temporary 
notoriety has been conferred upon the ingenious persons who have 
suggested them. Much ink might have been saved if the editor 
of some photographic. journal had at first published a list of all 
known hygroscopic substances capable of being applied without 
injury to the collodion film. Any tyro in chemistry would have 
supplied him with as copious a list as we now possess, after the 
united efforts of some score of ingenious minds have, during the 
lapse of eight years, been devoted to the subject. 

OF all the above-named substances, albumen and. transparent 
gelatine command a preference over the: others, which nearly all 
belong to the sticky series, or form a sticky coating on the plate, 
whereby they attract the dust and light particles of matter floating 
in the atmosphere, which exercise a very mischievous influence 
during the developing. 

The only object of adding resin, or balsam, to collodion for the 
dry process, is to obviate the bad results arising from the con- 
traction of the collodion, as well as from the tearing and peeling off 
of the film, 
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ae ee 
STHEREO-MANTIPULATING CAMERA. 
By Tuomas S. Davis. 

THE special object of the Stereo-Manipulating Camera isto enable 
the tourist to produce stereographs by the wet. collodion process 
without the encumbrance of heavy or inconvenient. apparatus. 

This invention essentially consists of a portable and commodious 
chamber and a light cone-shaped camera, haying a, rising front to 
carry the lenses, The chamber is capable of carrying the camera 
in its interior when packed, and has an aperture in front, equal to 
the size of a stereoscopic plate, over which the cone slides when ready 
for use. Upon the internal side of this opening a frame is fixed, and 
a shutter is hinged to the back to enclose it in darkness. Imme- 
diately beneath the frame is a longitudinal stop, glazed with yellow 
glass, and fitted with slides in order to regulate the admission of 
light. Beneath this, and through the bottom of the box, a, cloth 
bag is suspended to hold the nitrate of silver bath: over, this. a lid 
shuts for the purpose of excluding dust, light, or chance impurities. 
Upon the edges of the top and bottom of the box are hinged two 
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flaps, each half the height of the box: the upper one supports the 
black covering free from the hand, and the lower constitutes the 
table for the developing tray, and the two when closed protect the 
contents. The developing dish is made of tin, and holds over its 
centre a piece of wood, which retains the damp glass without 
slipping at a considerable inclination. By this simple arrangement 
the plate can be developed without fingerine until it be thought 
necessary to examine it by the transmitted light, admitted imme- 
diately facing the operator. At the right hand ‘side of the box 
there is an arrangement for holding three glasses to contain the 
developing fluid, water, and the fixing solution, The Stereo-Manipu- 
lating Camera is fastened in the usual manner to the top of the 
ordinary stand, and its elevation can be regulated to the height 
and convenience of the photographer. A curtain attached to the 
box answers the purpose of the focussing cloth, the completion of 
a light tight chamber when secured round the waist, and an outside 


‘wrapper to cover the whole when closed. 


The apparatus is accompanied by a plate box, designed as a con- 
venient arrangement for carrying wet plates without the risk of 
displacing the film. The boxes are made internally equal to the 
length of ihe plate, but about three eighths of an inch wider. 
Upon their longer sides four pieces of wood are to be attached a 
quarter of an inch distant from their ends: these pieces serve to 
retain a series of loose narrow slips, having raised corners, against 
the shorter sides of the box. By placing the wet plate face down- 


_ wards upon a pair of these slips, it will be kept steadily in its 


place, and it will rest simply upon its four corners. Additional slips 
aud plates can then be arranged alternately in like manner, and a 
number of pictures can thus be carried with complete security, 


and without the chance of the wet film becoming displaced by 


friction, 
ee 


RESULT OF A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS, 


As tending to show that the Structural Condition of the Albumen plays an 
important part in the Sensitiveness of the Plate. 
By Dr. Joun Rynry, 

[Read before the London Photographic Society, on Tuesday, December 4th, 1860.] 
Waite making some experiments, in the spring of 1858, with a 
view of obtaining a dry collodion plate that would be more sensi- 
tive and uniform in its action, I was surprised to find the great 
difference between the sensitiveness of plates prepared with honey, 
gelatine, and gum, as comparéd with those prepared with albumen ; 
for, while the three former are nearly alike m sensitiveness, the 
latter will not give results’to them under six or seven times the 
exposure, and the greater the care bestowed in washing away all 
free nitrate before the albumen is applied, the more unsensitive the 
plate becomes; ‘so that, contrary to ail preconceived opinions, 
albumen (in my hands at least) has become a retarder, and not an 
accelerator, of the collodion film. 

This effect I believed to be due to an altered structure of the 
albumen inore than to chemical action. Coming to this conclusion, 
the thought struck me that if the plate, after being allowed to dry, 
was again immersed in the nitrate bath to coagulate the albumen, 
I should restore its sensitiveness; and so perfect was my success, 
that I'took with a halfplate lens a negative portrait in thirty 
seconds, also one with a quarter-plate lens in fifteen seconds, 

Having arrived at this point, another t lought came across my 
mind, which was, that I might do away with the re-dip-in the 
nitrate bath by using cadmium-collodion, asthe free nitrate of that 
metal left in the film would be sufficient to coagulate the albumen. 
This 'T tried, and'so far succeeded that I took a portrait of my son 
in about six seconds with a quarter-plate lens. 

Being anxious to test my theory to the utmost, I determined to 
alter the strueture of the albumen by the most simple means. 
Therefore, after taking my plate from the nitrate bath and washing 
away all free nitrate, and coating it with albumen, I plunged it into 
a bath of hot water (just below the boiling-point) for a few seconds ; 
and 80 sensitive was the plate ‘tieated in this way, that I took a 
good nevative with a stereoscopic-view lens and pen stop in less 
than thirty seconds. “In conclusion, let me state that very good 
tesults may be obtainéd in the following way :—After washing the 
Plate from all free nitrate and coating it with albumen, I wash off, 
as proposed ‘by Mr. Fothergill, and then wash with a two-grain 
solution ‘of gallic acid to’alter the structure of the albumen ; or 
you may use tannic acid instead, which is more sénsitive, but: more 
liable to solarise: : 


“GREAT EXPECTATIONS.” 


We have felt it impossible to resist a strong temptation to use the 
above title as a peg to hang a photographic chapter upon. This 
temptation is afforded by the fact that the great novelist has not 
been able—or at least has not thought fit—to get through the first 
column of his charmingly naive tale without alluding to photogra- 
phers. We owe him thanks for that, though readers of this Jour- 
nal would not need to have it go strongly introduced to their 
notice; for what is the whole narrative, as far as it has yet gone, 
but a photograph of the most positive description? The author has 
wonderfully developed the observations of the mental camera; and 
his images require but little fixing in our remembrance, for they 
are ‘familiar in our mouths as housenold words.” 

We say, what are the pictures of the villain convict, hardened in 
crime—the youthful Pip, brought up by hand, without so much as 
a sense of moral responsibility to prevent his following the com- 
mands of his terrible acquaintance—of the connubial pair so 
strangely mated, and leading such independent, yet dependent, 
lives—of the parish clerk who wants the church throwing open— 
of Uncle Pumblechook—what is all this but a stereograph, so to 
speak, of the best quality, to say nothing of the scenery,—the 
busy forge, the neglected churchyard, the distant dismal marshes, 
with the stakes keeping the tide out, visible with tho gibbet 
against the horizon, the well-stocked pantry, and the characteristic 
Christmas dinner ? 

We have “ great expectations” indeed of more positives by the 
same author. But his reference to photography carries us back to 
the pre-photographic period—the age before iodine became ac- 
quainted with silver; when short cotton crops affected the Liver- 
pool brokers, but not the portraitist as yet ignorant of collodion ‘ 
when lens-makers thought of achromatism it is true, but wot little 
of actinism; when there was no photographic past for Mr. Griffiths 
to croak at. (From his name we should have imagined a more 
sanguine man with “great expectations” of the future.).. This.was 
the ante-railroad epoch, when also the phosphorous bottle yielded 
both light and fire like its brother the tinder box, which was not 
yet honotred with a place in the Ashmolean Museum, where one 
may now be seen, with other marvels of the nineteenth century ; 
when the policeman’s bull’s-eye had not. yet. superseded the 
lanthorn of Dogberry, soon to “ pale its ineffectual fire” before the 
brilliant gas of the present day. But there was even then a dawn 
of “great expectations.” Bichromate of potash and some other 
things had already shown symptoms of usefulness, though light, 
latent and bottled, had not yet even visited our dreams, 

We are, however, forgetting Mr. Griffiths (would we could do so 
altogether); but we think, with Mr. Hardwich, that such disencourag- 
ing arguments as he offers should be condemned. [tis perhaps scarce 
worth our while recurring to this subject, but the Chorlton Society 
seem inclined to keep it before us.. Looking at this question, as-a 


bystander on a passing game, it strikes. us.we get a good view of 


the whole matter. There is more implied in the title of Mr. Griffiths’s 
paper than he is able to maintain, He professes.to deplore our pre- 
sent ignorance, but does nothing to, dispel the darkness which he 
seems to feel himself. . What does he mean. by saying that “even 
now, though ten years have elapsed since Mr. Archer's discovery, 
its effects are becoming known ?” Does he want them to stop? Li 
words mean anything, it is that its effects are beginning to be 
known, Which it would puzzle a first wrangler to proye, and which 
we utterly deny. . Perhaps he means its. effects are. becoming 
increasingly known, which is just what eyery lover ofthe art has 
most at heart. : ; 

Again, he says portraiture was, the. first. practical use. of, photo- 
graphy. Perhaps so, (do not Jet us forget the origin of portraiture 
represented by the Infant Cupid limning the shadow of his mother 
on the wall); but when he adds that landscape) photography is 
next in order of usefulness, he of course infers that, portraiture is 
still the fist advantage of the.art—which is, very like saying 
omnibuses are more useful than railways, and, cabs, than either, 
because there are more of them. We. think the, verdict.of our 
readers will be, “not proven.” 


But we do not want to rewrite Mr. Griffiths’s, paper, or one; 


paragraph after another might be treated thus... We cannot faney, 
even Mr, Griffiths saying to any.son. of, his—“it is of no.,possible 


utility your pursuing this or that branch of science; you will, know. 


no more in ten years hence than. now,:” and yet that is what his 
argument amounts to in our opinion. 


Philosophers do not: even yet, know really, and positively what, 


electricity is, and see-how long they have been at that. ‘There are 
sceptics ane think gravitation is not yet settled; and behold! 
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how fiercely the origin of species is now contested! The philoso- 
pher’s stone and perpetual motion are impossible things, but some 
great results have attended their pursuit. And surely a man must 
not be deterred from the study of mechanics or chemistry because 
they are, and likely to continue to be, among “things not generally 
known.” 

Mr. Wardley thinks if Mr. Griffiths had said nothing about 
collodion Mr, Hardwich’s “Comments” would not have appeared ; 
so neither would Mr. Griffiths’s very unwise remarks, for he refers to 
nothing else. We do not see any ground of complaint against Mr. 
Hardwich, who has entered upon the discussion with that gentle- 
manly feeling which is always the character of his “ Comments.” 

Photography has had an immense influence in the world. 
Young in years, it is a very Infant Hercules in strength. We 
have shown, and may show further some day, how literature 
seems to have found a mine of wealth in it; nay, we think it might 
be shown that dress, fashion, manners, have come under its power. 
Tt has opened to us a vast new field of chemical inquiry; it has 
stimulated and originated a large amount of mechanical skill; it 
has brought together men of science of all grades; it has created 
a brotherhood, so to speak, of art-and science combined ; and not 
the least of its benefits is the pounds-shillings-and-pence side of 
the question. But it never would have done this—its place would 
only have been an aching void—had Mr. Griffiths’s arguments 
obtained at the beginning. There is no fear of their doing so now ; 
and in place of using them himself in future, let us hope that he 
will be able to realise a few “ great expectations” which will not 
be so gloomy as his retrospect. of the past, which seems to be 
drawn from the ‘night side” of the question. 
: > 
sumdite: DCR STS 


ON THE PISTOLGRAPH, 
By THomas SKaire. 
{Read at the North London Photographic Association, on Wednesday, Nov. 28, 1860.} 


J AVE been asked, over and over again, why I call a certain little 
photographic instrument a “pistolgraph?” And over and oyer 
again I have replied by saying :—Because the little instrument, 
when first invented, was in size and shape not unlike a pistol—was 
held-in the hand, and manipulated. by means. of a trigger, like a 
pistol: one being constructed to take life, the other likenesses. 

The pistol camera, constructed to take pictures on concave 
glasses, was first’ introduced to the public about two years ago; 
but, on being modified to take pictures on flat glasses, it took’ the 
name of pistolgraph—the termination “ camera” being exchanged 
for “ graph.” 

Camera, though very euphonious in photography, is at best but 
a pis aller, as the French would say. Camera, in the original Italian, 
signifies a,room, parlour, or bedchamber. . A photographic camera 
is understood.as the instrument by which, photographs. ave.taken. 

But with more propriety, from alinguist’s point. of view, this 
name-should be> given tothe photographer's: dark operating-room. 
In this respect» the French are not’ much “in advance of ourselves, 
for they call’ their camera a photographic “chambre noir.” 

“Pelegraphy, to its térms, is much’ in advance of its sister science, 
Photography. Thé close relationship between light and electricity 
suggest a relationship in their several terms. The electric tele- 
graph is the quickest instrument known for the conveyance of 
messages... The, photo-pistolgraph. is. belieyed to be the quickest 
practical instrument,,known. for, taking. children’s. portraits. By 
common: consent ‘a telegraphic message is now. called.a telegram, 
Whyi may not, with equal propricty,- a picture thus) obtained (a 
light»engraving;sif you please; in ‘black: and) white)» be» called'a 
pistolgram ? 

SLife®is'short,°but°art is long. “The craving for new ideas “is 
inéxhaustible; but'eyes will wear out: 

Commercially ‘speaking, short, terse words pay better than long, 
euphonious phrases. In print the latter cost sixpence more— 
a sordid consideration, truly ; but. still it has its weight with those 
who, work for bread as well,as fame, 

SUS ONG Bag 


STHREOGRAPHS. 
Chester and North Wales Illustrated, by VRancts Beprorp. 
(Chester ::Cathérall-and Prichard, Hastgate Row.) 


THERE is, perhaps, no more perféct specimen ofa walled’ city now 
extant in this country than the ancient city of Chester; and there 
are few, persons. who haye any pleasure in contemplating the 
records.of, arby-gone age. hut.must..experience a thrill of pleasure 


on wandering for the first time surrounded by the numerous tokens 
which it contains of the former existence of customs and habits 
long since passed away. The-wall, which, in ancient times, was 
erected for the defence of the city, entirely surrounds it, and is still 
in a state of very good, if not perfect, preservation. It is about 
two miles in circumference, and is sufficiently broad to admit of 
two or three persons walking abreast on the top of it. At the pre- 
sent day its chief use is to form a promenade; and a very plea- 
sant one it is, affording agreeable prospects of the surrounding 
country, including the famous race-course and the river Dee, on the 
banks of which it is situated. When we say the wall surrounds 
the city entirely, we do not mean to assert that there are no extra-~ 
mural dwellings. On the contrary, there are many of them; but 
these ave chiefly of modern date, the oldest of them bearing no 
comparison in age to those within the walls, though perhaps none 
of the edifices now standing were so as far back as the time at 
which we have records of the existence of the city itself, which 
date as early as A.D. 607. 

The most striking features of all to a stranger are, however, the 
“yows,” or terraces, evidently designed with a view to affording 
additional shop accommodation in a contracted space, necessarily 
limited when the walls served their original purpose of defence, 
In the streets where these rows are found the front rooms of 
the storeys immediately: above the ground floors of the houses are 
absent, the back rooms being, as a rule, converted into shops, and 
the third stories project overhead.as far.as the basement storeys ; so 
that a sort of covered terrace pathway is formed over the tops of 
the shops which stand im the ordinary level of the streets. ‘Po 
these terraces access. is obtained. by means of flights of steps at 
irregular intervals from the main thoroughfares ; and, as the houses 
were originally built in the most independent fashion—scarcely any 
tivo contiguous ones being of the same height or style as regards 
any of the several storeys—the effect-produced is highly picturesque, 
if not convenient. But for the narrowness of. the streets, Chester 
would be a photographer’s paradise in affording subjects. .As itis, 
however, there is rather too much of the cup of ‘Tantalus as an 
unavoidable ingredient to allow of unmixed gratification. 

Amongst the series now before us, No. 61, Bisuor Luoyp’s House 
in Watergate Street, gives an excellent idea of the appearance 
presented by.some. of the more. ancient edifices which we have 
been endeavouring to describe, and in which slide one of the flights 
of steps leading to the rows is discernible, as also the variation in 
the leyel of the adjoining houses. The quaint old carving on the 
wood-work forming the entablature, and on the front of the topmost 
storey, under the high-pitched gables, is of itself a complete study, 
and would, for this feature alone, render this slide valuable. 

No. 38, BASTGATE STREET, containing a view of the publishers’ 
establishment, illustrates. the method in which the characteristic 
arrangement of the rows has been retained, even with the modern - 
erections, which are almost, exclusively to. be. seen now in this 
street. 

No. 45, WATERGATE Row (South), must have been a very trying 
subject for the camera, in consequence of the marked absence of 
light—indeed, more trying than, many interiors. Hereithe spectator 
is located on the footway of the row itself, and looking along it. 
The ups and downs of. the pavement are readily. perceived, arising 
from the varying heights of the shops below; and the low ceiling 
formed by the floors above recal vividly. to the memory, the strange 
impressions produced on first beholding the place itself. 

Amongst the illlustrations,of North Wales, some CorTaGEs, AT 
ABERGLASLYN, BEDDGELERT, No. 188, form the: subject of, one 
of the most, excellent, slides of the series... With low thatched 
roofs, and windows “ pitched’) in anywhere; built in a hollow 
at the base of a towering hillcof slate rock,.and. backed bya 
clump..of trees, which are.seen through. a partial veil, of trans- 
parent. smoke issuing from. the cottage| chimneys, while the road 
winds in, a graceful curve towards, the left hand, fenced. off. by low. 
walls of loose, stones, these cottages, whichjare ostensibly the sub- 
ject.of the picture, xeally form bnt an insignificant element; therein. 
In the foreground, a fine fir tree stands out boldly ;,.andion the ex- 
treme right, the windings of the) valley, backed; by:many- distant 
hills, are rendered with a truth of atmospheric. effect that, is highly 
to be esteemed,..."[his is in.our estimation, one:of.the gems of the 
series, whether, as. regards composition (if. we may apply: this term 
to happiness, of, .selection),.or. execution... It.is in (every) wayi; 
satisfactory. ; : : 

Strong DEpoT AT PENMAENMAWR does. not) sound-yery, attractive 
asa title; but the. slide, to, which it, is, applied. is-an,exceedingly, 
good. one as.a photograph,, and, by no. means, unpicturesque: | ‘The 
gentle curye of the bay.on.the: left, repeated by, that ofithe xailway. j 
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just clear of the beach, together contrast admirably with the 

rugged outlines of the rocky mountains in the far and middle dis- 

tance; while on the right hand is a precipitous slope, down which 

huge masses of stone from the depdt above have rolled in admired 

disorder, while numerous cottages seem to be disposed in various 
arts of the view much upon the same plan. 

For breadth of effect, No. 118, Luanpurig Pass, from Pont-y- 
Cromlech, can scarcely be surpassed. As a study of light and 
shade, it is truly magnificent. The somewhat insignificant stream 
in the centre, which reflects an intensely white glare from the un- 
veiled sky, stumbles, as it were, amongst the huge boulders which 
have rolled from the massive ranges of rocky hills on either hand, 
which form the far-stretching valley :—those on the right o’er- 
shadowed by a frown; while the distant parts of the opposite range 
smile with a reflected gleam of sunshine, melting into shadow with 
the most delicate gradation of half-tone, as the eye is turned to- 
wards the nearer portions of the valley. — In this slide there is next 
to nothing of “incident.” The whole value consists in the chiar- 
oscuro; but then what a value it is! 

No. 150, Berrws-y-Corp, Pont-y-Patr, from below Bridge, is 
about as complete a contrast to the preceding as could well be con- 
ceived. In this, hill and rock and the very stream itself are almost 
smothered in a wealth of verdure. In that, all is stern severity— 
perfect in its very sterness, it is true: in this, there is a lavish’ in- 
dulgence in graceful foliage. In the foreground a huge mass of 
rugged and grotesquely-formed rock juts, promontory-wise, out 
into the stream, and upon which, in a naturally-formed hollow, sits 
ayouth. In the middle, the stream, dashing from side to side ina 
zig-zag direction, courses along in the deeply-worn rock channel, 
and across which a bridge is thrown ; but so densely is this bridge 
covered with the luxuriant ivy, that little more than its outline is 
suggested, not seen, while behind it the graceful feathery tops 
of a clump of fir trees are themselves backed by high hills, with 
fir-crowned summits and wooded base. On either side the stream 
numerous forest trees revel in wild luxuriance—the ash, sycamore, 
and holly being plainly discernible. Beautiful as this'slide is, the 
effect is a little marred by a trifle of over-development of the nega- 
tive. The same observation applies also to one or two others; and, 
though it may savour of hyper-criticism to point it out, we have 
no fear of bemg misunderstood by the clever artist who produced 
these charming pictures, whose aim is always to advance still 
further towards perfection. Mr. Bedford’s larger works are too well 
known to need commendation from us. We have on many occasions 
before the present expressed our deep admiration of his style— 
artistic, neat, compact, clear, and brilliant; but itis in all proba- 
bility the latter quality—excellent in larger single pictures—that, 
ina trifling degree, takes from the éffect of a few of his stereo- 
graphs: for it may be regarded as a very general rule that even 
dull and heavy-looking stereographs, when viewed in the instru- 
ment for which they are designed, not unfrequently surpass in 
beauty the more brilliant and striking specimens when viewed 
without its aid. And the reason why this is go is not difficult to 
discover on consideration of the subject; because thé single eye, 
which of itself does not readily appreciate distance, requires the 
aid of high lights and deep shadows in an exaggerated degree in 
order to arrest the attention at particular prominent features in the 
subject. But when both eyes of the spectator are employed to view 
asmegle picture, the fact of its being delineated upon a plane sur- 
face becomes unmistakeably evident, and the artistic exaggeration 
of the high lights becomes doubly a necessity in order to give effect 
to'the subject; but when each eye has presented to it its own 
proper picture, then there ‘is no neéd to indicate by extraneous 
artifice the prominent features. It is for this rédson that we 
constantly recommend the use of an iton developer for stereo- 
graphic negatives; because there is less danger of exaggerating 
the effects of light and shade: a softer negative is generally pro- 
duced than when‘an organic developer is employed, more especially 
when the exposure has been ‘a trifle too short ; and this does not 
preclude the possibility of after-intensification with pyrogallic acid, 
if found desirable. 

No persow who is making “a ‘collection ‘from “this series’ showld 
omit including A~Group or Wrisu Prasan‘s, eminently charac- 
teristic as it is of the costume and general appearance’ of the 


poorer class of Welsh women.’ An‘old woman is seated in a chair at” 


the cottage door, knitting ; a younger one is just starting on some 
errand, with mill-can on her left arm, and poising a huge brown 
pitcher on‘her head ; while another, dressed in the broad-brimmed 
beaver hat and singularly ugly full-frilled muslin’ cap, with boat- 
sliaped market-basket on her arm, appears to be conversing with 


het: "The middle figure of the group is evidently constrained ? but= 


a 
the other two are posed easily and naturally, and the verity of the 
nationality is unquestionable. 

We have marked many more of this admirable series for com- 
ment; but we have already extended the present notice to so great 
a length that we must defer till a future time further mention of 
them. We propose, however, returning to them in due course. 


eo 


NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC YACHT VOYAGE IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By W. J. ©. Morns. 
(Continued from page 351.) 
We sailed for Malaga on the 14th November, arrived at seven the 
next morning, and immediately made preparations to go up to 
Grenada in order to pay a visit to the Alhambra. We got leave 
to pass our photographic apparatus through the Custom-house, which 
we did in the morning, and left our portmanteaus on board till it 
was time for the diligence to start; but, to our great disgust, when we 
landed in the evening we found it was too late for the Douane. We 
made a frightful disturbance, but it was of no ayail; so we returned on 
board, tied up some few necessaries in a pocket handkerchief, and, put- 
ting a box with a dozen 9 by 7 glasses (which aré highly contraband) in 
my pocket, landed again, leaving our portmanteaus to come up the next 
day. We started at nine in an old-fashioned diligence drawn by twelve 
mules, two and two, with a number of bells on the collars of each, the 
jingle of which during the whole journey was deafening. At halfpast one 
Malaga was still in sight, we having been ascending slowly, but steadily, 
for four hours and a half. We arrived at Grenada at halfpast two on 
the 17th, after a most lovely ride through magnificent mountain scenery. 

As soon as possible we presented a letter of introduction that Mr. 
Mark, our Consul at Malaga, had kindly given us to Mr. Contreras, who 
is engaged in restoring the Alhambra. He gave us the use of one of his 
rooms, and got us permission from the Governor to do tvhat we liked in 
the picture way. We feasted our eyes on the glories of the ancient 
possessors of Grenada, and then returned to a less etherial but equally 
satisfactory repast-at the Victoria Hotel. The next morning we got a 
guide and packed our émpedimenta on a mule, with whose owner we had 
a most violent altercation in the street, opposite to the hotel, with a 
crowd of spectators round us, as to the possibility of putting our things 
the right way on the mule’s back; he always persisting in slinging every-~ 
thing upside down, particularly my friend’s nitrate bath, which was in 
acase by itself. At last it was packed all right, and everything was 
landed in safety in the Alhambra, which is on the top of a hill, with the 
river Darro running atits base. After having another look at the beauties 
of the place, we ascended and took a panoramic view from the top of the 
tower of the Vela. It was so late in the afternoon before we began to 
photograph that the third picture of the series proved a failure from the 
rapid diminution of light, which here takes place much more rapidly 
than in our northern climes. _We spent a week at this charming place, 
taking several views, both interiors and landscapes, the exposure varying 
from twenty seconds with my large, to ten minutes with my stereoscopic, 
lenses. One cloudy morning bothered me frightfully : I spoilt two plates 
before getting a satisfactory picture. The light was'so very actinic, I 

not account for it in any way. : 
ws mets friends with aia pee here. The ladies of the party. 
were sketching and painting ; and they greatly envied us our facility of 
knocking off pictures dn. as many minutes. as it. took them hours, 
particularly that of the Court of Lions—the perspective of the columns 
and fretwork of the courts driving them, to distraction. ; 

We returned _to,Malaga in the corrieo, or light mail. cart, and on 
arriving at midnight were deposited at the post-office, with all 
our luggage, which the officials would neither take to the harbour 
(except at an exorbitant charge) ~ or allow® to be left in’ the 
office. “About twenty rvffians ‘were yelling at us in an unintel- 
ligible ‘lingo’: the‘only thing-we' could make’ out: being that‘ what- 
ever we wished done was impossible: So we thought the best thing 
understhe circumstances was to sit)\down, on our luggage’ and: go’ to 
sleep, for we were very tired after a long vide of seventy miiles..This 
staggered them ; and .after..a few) minutes an official camejout, of the 
interior office, and told us that we could Jeave them. till the morning, 
which was all we wanted... The next day I tried a-view of Malaga, hut 
found that the shaking during the journey had deranged my bath—pin- 
holes and small spots appéaring all over the plate. i we using 
Ponting’s collodion, which seems to make the bath very acid after using 


| it for some time, but a little acetate of soda always brought it’ right” 


cai alaga we met Mr. M a brother photographer : he was 
Pe ene for the benefit of his health, during the winter months. He 
had been using some of Hill Notris’s)dry ‘plates? some had tae) ue 
very well, but he found: them rather uncertain. He was much H eneed 
with the new (to him) method of printing with alkaline chloride e gold 2 
On the evening of the 25th. November we sailed:for Algiers, which we 
reached, on the 29th, after a long passage on account of the light-winds. 
The town is situated on the east side of Cape Caxine, on a hillso steep that 


from nearly every house the séa can be viewed. The houses are a'l white- 


i r i i town looks like a chalk 
as outside, so that from a little distance the y ; chalks 
wae Seah eiede jin the Moorish'part me Very narrow, butthe French'have 
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built a wide street and a very fine square. On landing, a strange scene 
presented itself to our European eyes-—Negroes, Moors, Arabs, and all 
those indescribable beings you only see in an Eastern city, wearing gar- 
ments of every colour and cut. The native women looked more like ghosts 
than anything else, being clothed entirely in white; their fazes covered, 
and wearing large loose trousers in lieu of petticoats. We called on our 
consul, Mr. Bell, who lives in a street six feet wide, in a very nice Moor- 
ish house, which, though only bare whitewashed walls outside, within is 
a little alhambra, with fountain in the centre court, all the arches.of the 
horse-shoe shape peculiar to the Moors, and the ceilings of the splendid 
lace work they are so famous for. On the 7th December, the day before 
leaving Algiers, we got permission from the authorities to photograph, 
which is quite necessary to obtain in a foreign country; for without it you 
are sure to get into trouble, and run the risk of getting your apparatus 
damaged by some little petty official. We took a panoramic view of the 
town and pier from the battery at its extremity. On the pier are a num- 
ber of blocks of conerete, about 10 feet square, which are built up, and, 
“when hardened, are upset into the sea to strengthen the breakwater. 
The exposure here was very short, about seven seconds for our 9 x 7 pic- 
tures, and almost instantaneous for stereoscopics. 

On the morning of the 10th of December we entered the bay of 
Boujeiah, which is situated between Cape Carbon on the west and 
Cape Cavalo on the east. This bay is one of the safest in Algeria, 
being only open to about three points, and will prove a most important 
naval station to the French in the event of a war with this country. 

Boujeiah was the prettiest town we saw in Algeria—Beni Tchondju (4730 
feet high) and Babor (7087 feet high), rising close behind it. On one of 
these isan ancient Saracenic castle: the highest peaks of the North Atlas 
range stretch away eastward. The rocks of Cape Carbon are magnificent, 
rising perpendicularly from the water, of a deep red colour, from the 
quantity of iron ore containedinthem. Boujeiah was founded by the Car- 
thagenians under the name of Saldw : a number of ruins a little way from 
the town shoyw the site of the ancient city. The old walls still exist : part 
of them, between the Castle Abd-el-Kader and the Saracenic Gate, were 
overthrown by an earthquake in 1857. The townis still supplied with water 
by the ancient aqueduct. We landed early in the morning with the photo- 
graphic apparatus, the Douane authorities having told us that we might do 
what we liked : so we sent up our cards to the Commandant, who had gone 
out shooting, and commenced taking pictures—two gendarmes, in rather an 
excited state, watching us in order to prevent our taking the fortifications, 
My friend went up to see the mayor, who wanted to know what we were 
doing. 

I had just finished when two officers and some soldiers came up, 
ordered us to rub out all our pictures, and told us that we, with our 
men who were helping us, and our apparatus, were all to go up to the bureau 
of the Commandant. Here we found the second in command in a very 
sayage state, insisting on all the pictures being rubbed ont immediately ; 
and that we were not to be allowed to go on board till the Commandant 
returned, which might be in a day or two. Weremonstrated, and refused 
to destroy the pictures till his superior had seen them, and got leave for 
the two sailors we had with us'to go on board; but we hadtoremain. So we 
amused ourselves by taking a walk, and looking for the fortifications that 
they seemed so jealousabout. Besides the old castles that had guns on 
them, we found several new earthwork batteries, to mount heavy guns, 
thrown up.a little to the north of Fort Abd-el-Kader, having a complete 
command of the bay. This struck us as being very significant of the inten- 
tions ofthe French Emperor ; for the English is the only power likely to be 
of any danger to him on his sea-board, particularly on the coast of Algeria, 
We continued our walk to the lighthouse, and on returning were met by.an 
officer who told us that the Commandant had come back, and that.we were at 
liberty to do what we liked; so we revisited the bureau and found our 
former persecutors turned into friends, They gave us oranges and brandy 
and water, and went on board the yacht with us; and now they wished to 
detain us as visitors, offgring to get up hunting parties, lend us horses, 
and do what we wanted. But our dignity had been touched, so at four 
o'clock we set sail for Cagliari, and when we turned in for the night were 
doing ten knots. I. forgot.to mention the great variation of actinism at 
Boujeiah—in a quarter of. an hour the exposure ‘altering from twenty 
seconds to two minutes, and this in cloudy weather, 


(To be continued.) 
pt an ihe 
HOW TO VARNISH THE NEGATIVE. 
By Rt. W. THomas, 


(Read at a Meeting of the London Photographie, Society, Deé¢émber.4, 1860, } 


Tuts subject is deserving ofvcareful attention, at the sanie time all that 
can or need be said concerning it may bo 'stated very plainly and in a few 
words. 

T will endeayour to explain and comment upon the two methods now 
in use, and will distinguish them by the terms “hot’*and “ cold" I apply 
the first.termhot-to the process making the warmine of’ the plate neces- 
sary, previous to pouring on the varnish, which is applied whilst the plate 
is Still warm. “This method is*yery generally followed, notwithstanding 


the inconvenience of heating the plate; for the reason, that the coating 
left upon the surface is perhaps harder than when cold varnish is applied, 
and consequently stands a greater amount of rough treatment—no doubt 
a desideratum. Ordinary spirit varnish, whether French or English, 
contains a certain amount of water; that is to say, the spirit generally 
used is not absolute. A more fluid, and consequently a better, varnish 
can, I think, be made with absolute alcohol—at least, such is the result 
of my experiments; but, whatever strength of spirit is used, the effect of 
all spirit varnishes, more or less, is to interpose between the image on 
the surface of the negative and the prepared surface of the paper a layer 
of gum more or less thick. I need hardly say that any intermediate film 
must prevent absolute contact of these surfaces, and consequently detract 
somewhat from the sharpness of the picture. 

There can be no very great mystery as to the composition of spirit 

varnishes when it is considered that the gums we have to select from are 
not numerous; viz., copal, animi, sandarac, thus mastic, lac, and dammar: 
these gum resins have however various properties, some being harder and 
more vitreous than the others, whilst some are sticky and resinous. It is 
therefore very desirable to make use of both these qualities by selecting 
and combining judiciously such of the gums just enumerated as shall give 
a varnish possessing hardness and durability, with sufficient elasticity, 
The hardest gum cannot be used alone, but must be mixed with one-more 
resinous, in order to provide against the possibility of cracking or splitting 
up of the surface left on the plate. I find that a mixture of the three 
first on my list answers the conditions just laid down, if absolute aleohol 
with a small per centage of chloroform is used for the solvent. This 
varnish has proved, in my hands, the best of the spirit varnishes. I have 
heard it remarked that this, and no doubt other strong spirit varnishes, 
occasicnally have a very unhappy property of removing the image from 
the negative; I must say, that I have never been able to produce this 
undesirable result myself, and I think perhaps that such an action may 
have been due either to moisture in the film, unequal application of heat 
to the plate, imperfect washing out of the hyposulphite of soda or 
cyanide, or to some peculiar rottenness or condition of the film of col- 
lodion. The advantage and disadvantages in the use of spirit varnish 
may be briefly stated : in its favour, a greater hardness of coating; against 
it, the inconvenience of having to heat the plate, and loss of sharpness 
in the positive from the interposed film of gums left upon the surface of 
the negative. Having disposed of what I have termed the hot process, it 
only remains to draw attention to that designated “cold.” It is not my 
intention to enumerate the various solyents and gums which are or might 
be used for the manufacture of ccld varnishes. I have tried many of 
them, and find that all are, more or less, tacky when dry. 
I shall confine myself to a few words descriptive of the best cold var- 
nish, which, unquestionably, is that made by dissolving amber in 
rloroform. Many will be surprised to hear that such a thing as a 
package of fine amber seldom if ever finds its way to this country ; but 
plenty of avery inferior and rough description is to be met with. The 
inest kind is used for making the mouthpieces of pipes, which are, I am 
given to understand, of foreign manufacture. Having learnt this much, 
set to work to obtain, through my drug merchants, some further in- 
formation onthe subject, and was fortunate enough to find out the holder 
ofa largé quantity of the chippings from the fine pieces of amber, which he 
nad been provident enough to store away. This is not a coarse powder 
of amber, but unmistakeable chippings, cut as with a sharp instrument, 
bright and clear in quality, in every respect equal for making varnish 
o the fine and most costly pieces, of which, indeed, these chippings are 
a portion. With such a/sample as this there is no difficulty im producing 
a varnish in every respect desirable for photographic use, and sufficiently 
hard to withstand any friction the surface of & negative is likely to meet 
with The coating left upon the negative is perfect, and ean be hardly 
distinguished from the patent plate: this varnish penetrates the film, 
and addg-very much to the beauty and clearness of the negative, at the 
same time leaying upon the film the thinnest possible coating, thus ad- 
mittine of the most perfect contact with the excited paper. 

Thave-had opportunities of cxamining some hundreds of negatives, 
produced by various operators, both amateur and professional, many of 
which were more or less disfigured, if not damaged, by the varnishing 
operation. My method of using the amber varnish is as follows :—I in- 
variably make use of @ little distilied water, with which-I wash finally 
the finished negative ; this removes the salts of lime that exist, more or 
ess, with other imputities, in all waters, in quantities quite sufficient to 
orevent the formation of a brilliant surface. (£ consider this simple, but 
cleanly,-operationone of the important photographic ‘insect cares.”’) 
Now set-the negative up to drain and dry spontaneously, face_to the 
wall; and-its-lower part xesting upon a slip of clean bibulous -paper. 
t is-as well to change this slip of papér once or twices When sur- 
face dry, the negatives may be put into ja grooved box to kéép them 
rom dust; and, if more convenient, they may be varnished next 
day? All varnishes should be applied ina dry room.* Attach the 
back of the negative to a pneumatic holder “kept for the purpose, and 
hayine-poured into a glass measure more of the yarnishitlian is required 
to-cover the-plateysprocced to pour on as anuch-as-the-plate will hold; 
Keop the plate-as horizontal-as possible, and let thé*variish soak well in 
for twenty or thittySecoiids ; then gently raise; the-plate and pour back 

*Just before varnishing, pass the back of the plate over the flame of a lamp, to 
driye off any moisture: allow the plate to cool before pouring on the varnish. 
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jnto the measure the excess from the nearest right-hand corner. The 
varnish must not be dashed off, but the plate very gently elevated, at 
first only just out of the horizontal, and very gradually raised until it 
stands vertically on the edge of the measure ; in this position let it re- 
main a few seconds; ‘on no account rock or give it any eccentric motion, 
and during the whole operation hold the breath, or turn the head away 
from the plate to breathe. as: : 

Always have two bottles for varnishing, the one to contain the stock of 
bright filtered varnish; the other to receive the portion poured back into 
the measure from the plate: when sufficient has been collected in this 
bottle, filter it through paper into the bright stock bottle. Amber varnish 
filters most rapidly and with a very slight loss. The measure used should 
not be washed out, but kept turned down and free from dust; it is then 
always ready for the purpose. required. : 

T possess a negative portrait of Sir John Herschel, taken about six years 
ago, that I value very much. This plate was varnished with some varnish 
made of very fine amber: it does not show the slightest sign of decay—is 
indeed Larder than when first. varnished. I have also negatives kept 
under various circumstances of damp and heat for eight years, and still 
perfect. Lam not alone in expressing a strong opinion in favour of amber 
yarnish: both my own experience and that of many photographers enable 
me to recommend it in preference to any other; and I think the thanks 
of photographers are due to Dr. Diamond, who I believe some years ago 
first introduced it to notice, 


+ + 
Retters tow Photographic Friend. 
W 
No. X, 
My pear FRANK, 

I,now resume the record of my last day’s photogra- 
phic “experiences” in the Modern Babylon, which I was obliged 
to break off abruptly in my last letter. : 

From M, Bourquin’s away I posted to Horne and Thornthwaite’s, 
to overhaul a piece of apparatus that, though not an ordinary article 
of trade, Mr. Ackland kindly gave me the opportunity of examining 
in their portrait operating-room, and likewise favoured me with 
photographs of the apparatus figured below. ‘This instrument is 
arranged for adjusting pictures, prints, &c., that have to be copied 
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by photographic agency, to the propor position on the plate, or to 
the focus of orthographic lenses, &c. In jig. 1 we have a represen- 
tation of the front view of theinstrument. You will perceive that 
it consists of a series of sliding-frames, so as to permit the picture, 
&c., being adjusted to the desired heights, the horizontal adjust- 
ment being effected by pushing the apparatus in a lateral direction. 
By consulting jig. 1 you will see that a handle is fixed on a central 
pinion, which acts on a mill-head, shown in fig. 2: on rotating this, 
the frame carrying the picture, &c., works upwards or downwards. 
By shifting the key-handle to the pinion to the left hand in jig. 1, 
it acts on the mill-head attached to the right hand rod in jig. 2, and 
this brings into play an adjustment that allows of the picture being 
inclined towards the camera, which you will better understand by 
consulting jig. 3. By rotating the right hand rod in fig. 2 the 
screw in its upper part acts upon 
a piece of frame-work, A, so that 
it is forced upwards. As an inner 
frame, B, is hinged to this, and is 
also hinged to C, a frame that car- 
ries the picture clamps, and which 
is hinged at the point D, jig. 1, is 
forced forward, and with it the 
picture carried by this frame. 
Thus an upward or downward, a 
forward or backward, or a lateral 
motion, is placed at the disposal 
of the operator. As this is an 
eminently useful piece of apparatus 
in these “copying” days, I have 
thought it advisable to draw your 
attention to it, for I see no reason 
why this should not be a mar- 
FIG. 3. ketable article. 

Onleaving Horne and Thornth waite’s made my way to Meagher’s, 
in Coppice Row, Clerkenwell; and here I had an opportunity of 
examining the form of camera that I reported to you in my last as 
“shaky.” Having had his attention drawn to the weak point of the 
arrangement, Mr. Meagher has so modified the construction that 
his camera is now as rigid as any of the same type that I described 
to you as adopted by several makers;—at the same time combining 
with this form a swing-back motion. The dimensions of the 
camera examined were 134 by 114, and three inches thick when 
packed, and when extended gave a range of 22 inches for focussing. 
T also had brought under my notice a twin lens camera, jig. 4, with 
“the iron roller-like shutter” of ar- . 
rangement I have previously described, 
combined with the plan of fitting the 
focussing-glass so that it recedes be- 
hind the plate frame; thus the ground 
glass need never be remoyed from the 
camera. As, however, the glass is ex- 
posed when travelling, itis in this case 
guarded by a flap-door, hinged at the FIG. 4. 
back of the camera. When one wishes to focus, this flap is lifted 
up, two side pieces attached to this door turn down, and thus a 
dark screen is formed to shade the ground glass during the opera- 
tion of focussing ; this is indicated in the back part of the drawing. 
Mr. Meagher states that both the roller blind and the receding 
focussing-glass came under his notice, about two years ago, in an 
American camera he had to repair. So, indeed, “ there is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

LT have now to answer a few queries that you put to me respect- 
ing colours and artists’ materials; but, as | have no experience in 
the practical details of photographie colouring, I have met your 
wishes by consulting our very good friend, Mr Wall. First, you 
ask me—What are the best colours for tinting glass positives ?— 
and he tells me, from his own experience, those of Newman, 
Mansion, and Reeyes., For oil and water-colour; Newman.—Next 
you ask, Where can I obtain the best brushes ?—and our friend says 
at Clifford’s, Piccadilly ; Barbes’, Regent Street; Newman’s, Soho 
Square; and Miller’s, Long Acre. But there are others of whom 
report speaks. well:—Miller’s “Silica Medium” our friend thinks 
“the best out,” for oil, being colourless, and remaining so, to a much 
greater extent than any other in the market, and it also enables the 
colourist to use his pigments in a more transparent condition, 
without the excess of medium acting injuriously upon the colours, 
or destroying their purity. 

And now, my-dear Frank, in bringing to a close’ my engagement 
with you (to, tell you; of all that-came under my notice in the 
London photographic market, and give you my candid opinion on 
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all I saw), I have endeavoured to the best of my judgment to do 
justice to all things and persons, and that in a way totally unbiassed 
by any motives that can in any way be called interested, or notions 
that can be classed among the preconceived. As my review was 
voluntary and unsolicited, I have not, in my letters to you, noticed 
those things put before the public that for one reason or another I 
have not thought worthy of their attention; but I may say that I 
have met with inventions, good in princtple, but carried out in such 
an ultra economical manner, that they have counteracted the good 
idea by the inferiority of their workmanship. And here I would 
protest against the fatal economy of those who seek after things Too 
cuEAP; for it should never be forgotten that “every labourer is 
worthy of his hire,” and that the very cheap article is not always 
cheap in the long run. 

I must now conclude these communications, for in a few hours T 
shall be whirling back to my native home; and ere many weeks 
are passed I shall be closed in by piled-up snow-heaps that will 
shut out the noise and din of the far-off but ever busy London. 
So adieu till we meet again; and believe me, 

Dear Frank, 
Yours sincerely, 
SIMEON HEADSMAN. 
Sek ERE 


leetings of Socteties, 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THe second monthly meeting of this Society for the season was held on 
Tuesday evening, the 4th inst., at King’s College,—Peter Le Neve Foster, 
Ksq., V.P., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, 

Mx. Warson objected to them on the ground that they stated that Mr. 
Rothwell’s paper had been read at the last meeting, whereas the fact was 
that only the merest fragment was read on that occasion, so that those 
members who had not had an opportunity of seeing the paper before- 
hand could not understand the subject. The paper could not be said, 
under these circumstances, to have been properly « discussed,” and he 
thought it would be as well if the paper were again brought before the 
Society. 

The CHatrman said he was sorry to say that Mr. Watson was irregular, 
and could not be heard upon the subject, If there were any objection to 
the course of proceeding it must be taken before the council. » The state- 
ment in the minutes was that “ portions” of Mr. Rothwell’s paper were 
read. 

The minutes were then confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for, and declared duly elected 
members of the Society :—E. L. Lloyd, Esq., W. Rowles, Hsq., G. 
Wiarton Simpson, Hsq., and William Gray, Esq. 

The Cusrrman said at this meeting they had to act under the 7th rule 
of their Society relating to the election of their officers. The following 
were the names of the gentlemen retiring by rotation :=Messrs. Roger 
Fenton, V.P., T. F. Hardwich, Henry Pollock, F. H. Wenham, Mackinlay, 
and Marshall. 

Professor Bell was recommended for election as Vice-President, making 
another yacaney in the council. 

‘The Earl of Caithness, Messrs. Roger Fenton, Walter Hawking, 
Warren de la Rue, T. R. Williams, and Rev. J. B. Major, were recom- 
mended for election. 

Mr. Rozryson exhibited his large photograph from the life, called The 
Holiday in the Woods. 

Mr, Zetziur, of Sydney, New South Wales, exhibited a series of 
stereoscopic views of that country. 

Dr. Ryiey then read a paper On the Result of a Series of Experiments on 
the Collodto-Albumen Process, &c. [see page 867], and exhibited illustra- 
tive specimens, 

The Cuatrman stated that some of the plates were prepared six mouths 
before they were exposed. 

Dr. Rytmy said that during the course of the experiments it struck 
him that the success he had met with might be owing to the coagulation 
of the albumen. allowing the developer to penetrate the film more freely, 
and that he might be attributing to the sensitiveness of the plate that 
which was due merely to the more favourable action of the developing 
solution. He accordingly proceeded to perform the following experi- 
ment :—He took the plate out of the nitrate bath, thoroughly washed it 
from every trace of free nitrate, coated it with albumen, and allowed it to 
dry without artificial heat, and then exposed: Before developing he 
redipped it in the nitrate bath, and then tried’ to develop the picture, 
but it proved a failure, thus clearly proving that the success in the cases 
stated in his paper was due to sensitiveness produced by the coagulation. 
He wished the question, as to whether the result was due to a structural 
or chemical alteration in the film, to be fully discussed, as he was not 
sufficiently versed: in chemistry to decide the point, although he was 
rather inclined to believe that the alteration was only structural. “When 

the plate was redipped in the nitrate bath it would only keep three days; 
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when dipped in gallic or tannic acid the plate would keep any length of 
time as long as it was kept dry. The plates exhibited great sensitiveness 
when iodised with the metallic iodides. In using the nitrate of cadmium 
he found, after washing away all free nitrate, enough remained to alter 
he structure of the albumen; but on deyeloping the plate it was full of 
listers, proving that nitrate of cadmium could not be used for that 
purpose. If that objection could be overcome it would certainly-be the 
best. 

Mr, Harpwicn said that he had experimented upon the sensitiveness 
of plates prepared with gelatine and gum, as compared with those prepared 
with albumen. He had found the gum first in sensitiveness, the gelatine 
next, and the albumen last. He considered it was necessary to coagulate 
the albumen with nitrate of silver by redipping the plate, if it were de- 
sired to obtain the maximum of intensity. By intensity he meant 
what some termed contrast—id est, the opacity of the high lights as com- 
pared with the shadows. If the albumen were coagulated in any other 
way it lost a certain portion of its intensity, and a pale negative was the 
result. The hot water method might answer for a short focus lens and a 
brilliantly illuminated object; but not for a long focus lens and a badly 
lighted object. The action of gallic acid he found was to increase the 
intensity of the albumen negative, but he did not find that it increased 
its sensitiveness—rather the reverse. T'hus, if he exposed the plate with 
a lens of long focus without sun, he found the picture exhibited more 
detail in the shadows when no gallic acid was used, but that the intensity 
was not so great. It would therefore appear that gallic acid increased the 
intensity and diminished the tendency to solarisation. In another ex- 

periment he took one of Taupendt’s plates, and washed one half in 

salt and water, and the other half in distilled water. On exposing 

the plate, the development was more rapid on that part washed in dis- 

tilled water; but eventually he obtained as much detail in the other 

part washed with the salt water. Thus he found that salt retarded 

the development but did not affect the sensitiveness. He washed 

another plate in salt and water, and then in gallic acid, and the re- 

sult was that the plate was restored to the same state with respect to 

contrast and intensity as if he had not washed away the nitrate, If the 

whole of the excess of the nitrate of silver were washed away, the con- 

trast could be restored by the use of a reducing agent, Dr. Ryley 

regarded the effect he produced as owing to an alteration in the structure; 

but he (Mr. Hardwich) regarded it as owing to the chemical nature of 

bodies which tended to reduce the nitrate of silver to the metallic 

state. The plates prepared by Messrs. Petschler and Mann were not so 

intense as those prepared by Taupendt’s process, but they might be ren- 

dered so by washing off the albumen and dipping them in gallic acid. 

Mr. Sepasrian Davis said he had been experimenting upon the 
collodio-albumen process for some time past. He prepared plates, and 
washed anyay all the free nitrate, and coated them with albumen. Hethen 
placed the plates in an atmosphere of dry air at JSO degrees to coagulate 
the albumen; on exposing the plates he found they possessed little or no 
sensibility to the action of light. This would appear to contradict the 
theory, that it was only necessary to coagulate the albumen to produce 
sensibility. He then dipped some plates in boiling water instead of 
exposing them to hot air, so as to wash them at the same time,’ The 
plates so treated were far more sensitive, but not so sensitive as the 
Fothergill plates. He concluded that by washing away all nitrate of 
silver, sensitiveness was lost to a great extent. Having washed away all 
the free nitrate of silver from one of Messrs. Petschler and Mann's 
plates, he washed the plate with chloride of ammonium, when he found 
that it ‘possessed~ but little sensitiveness — in daylight before 
washing, even when he had exposed it for two or three hours ; but after 
washing it became as sensitive as if it had been redipped inthe nitrate 
bath. Before the plate was washed in water, however, it had a 
certain amount of ‘sensibility to solar light. By washing a plate first in 
distilled; and then in’ common water, the free nitrate of silyer was 
removed ; but’ by washing it first in common water the nitrate of silver 
was converted into chloride of silver which remained in the-tilm, and 
might make a difference in the sensibility. It appeared to him, from 
one-or two experiments, that chloride of sodium had a greater:power of 
retarding light than chloride of ammonium, 

Dr. Rytry said his only object in bringing his paper “before the 
Society was to‘elicit truth. He would rather it could be proved that the 
results he had obtained were owing to chemical instead of to structural 
alteration. He must confess, however, that Mr.” Hardwich’s argument 
had not entirely convinced him, because the fact still existed, that if he 
prepared a plate in the usual way, and after washing away every trace of 
free nitrate he coated it with albumen, and then dipped it for two or three 
seconds in hot water, the plate so heated became very sensitive indeed. 
In the course of six or seven seconds with a good light, a most excellent 
negative would be produced by such a plate, which, he contended, was 
intense as well as sensitive.’ Could Mr. Hardwich inform him how it was 
that the sensitiveness as well as intensity of the plate was inereased by the 
coagulation of the albumen by hot water? Sulphate of iron, acetic acid, 
and alcohol would produce a similar effect, but not to the same extent 

Mr. Harpwien said that the hot water might perhaps wash away the 
soluble chlorides and phosphates from the albumen. ‘That might 
account for the fact, that the coating of albumen coagulated by dry heat 
was not so sensitive. In theremarks he had made*he had endeayoured to 
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direct the attention of the meeting to the method of producing’ the most 
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intense—not the most sensitive—plates. He considered that however 
carefully the chlorides might be washed away from the film by hot 
water, the negative, especially in the sky, would not be so intense as if 
the plate had been redipped in the nitrate bath. 

Dr. Ryzey said he found that by altering the structure with gallic 
acid he obtained a more intense negative than he could get by redipping 
the plate in a nitrate bath. a 

The thanks of the meeting were then voted to Dr. Ryley for his paper. 

The Cuarrman said he held in his hand an instantaneous photograph 
taken by Mr. S. Fry, by Taupenst’s process. Mr. Fry would give them 
a paper on the subject at their next meeting. 

Mr. Tuomas, before reading his paper, said the subject. of varnishing 
the negative was one of great importance, and had not yet received 
the attention it deserved. He had been able to gather the opinions of 
many large collectors, and he was enabled to state that in nearly every 
instance the cracking of the varnish was not owing to any peculiarity in 
the varnish or in the film, but to want of care and caution in carrying out 
certain simple rules. He didnot believe in the cracking of any good 
yarnish if the film were properly washed; neither did he believe that 
cyanide of potassium was-more likely to cause the varnish to crack than 
hyposulphite of soda. ‘The fact was that people did not wash off cyanide 
of potassium so carefully as they did hyposulphite of soda, although it 
really required quite as much washing. 

Mr. Thomas then proceeded to read a paper on How to Varnish the 
Negative. [See page 370.] 

After reading his paper, Mr. Tuomas added that wherever cyanide of 
potassium was used as an agent the negatives were more prone to crack— 
not because the cyanide of potassium had any action on the film more 
than the hyposulphite of soda; but that there was a general impression 
that the cyanide of potassium required very little washing afterwards, or 
not so much as the hyposulphite of soda would require. He (Mr. T.) 
was of opinion that cyanide of potassium required quite as much washing 
as the hyposulphite of soda, and, from the information he had obtained, 
he thought he should make it clear that wherever hyposulphite of soda 
had been used the soda had been much better washed than the cyanide of 
potassium, and generally the negatives had been more prominent, and 
that no cracking had taken place, except in a few cases under circum: 
stances which only went to prove the rule. Last year, on attempting to 
apply amber and chloroform yarnish, in a room over an outhouse, where 
there was never a fire, invery damp weather, it was impossible to get.a clear 
varnish. ‘The dampness of the atmosphere prevented the absolute harden- 
ing of the surface of the negative. - He thought that, just before varnish- 
ing, the back of the plate should be brought over the flame of the spirit- 
lamp, to drive off anymoisturewhich the film mighthold. Hedidnot think 
that any film, put by for a few hours, could be absolutely dry; even the 
atmosphere contained a certain amount of moisture. That moisture, he 
had no doubt, was quite sufficient to account, at times, for the cracking of 
negatives. It was a great mistake also, which many people made, to con- 
demn amber and chloroform varnish on that account... They were very 
much in the habit of pouring it on and pouring it off immediately, 
faneying the rapid-evaporation of the chloroform would bea great loss; 
but he did not-think it evaporated so quickly as was supposed, and it was 
as well to allow the chloroform varnish: to soak into the film for-twenty or 
thirty seconds, which left a very good body ; and if it were thought desira- 
le to-repeat the process, it should be done at once.. ‘ The varnish must 
not be dashed.off.” That was another point; for he was endeayouring to 
describe the-perfection of varnishing, which was to leave on the surface 
of the negatiye as fine a coat-or surface as the other side of the patent 
plate itself. 

Dr. Diamonp said he had first-used amber varnishes in 1851, but he 
had found great difficulty in procuring pure amber. A great part of the 
amber-sold in London. consisted of what was called. Highgate xesin.” 
Varnishes made from bad amber did not become hard. . The advantage 
of amber was, that. it. perfectly withstood damp. He differed from Mr. 
Thomas in thinking that amber yarnish would not stand hard work, for 
he neyer had occasion to find fault with it in that respect. 

Mr. Tomas said amber might be tested by biting it. Fictitious amber 
crumbled under the teeth—while true amber did not. 

Mr. Harpwicm said he agreed with .Mr. Thomas, that. where’ cold 
varnishes were used the plate ought to be previously warmed, as the 
film. did not perfectly dry without heat. He found on one-occasion that 
when he used varnish prepared. with absolute. eleohol,the entire-image 
disappeared, the pyroxyline being dissolved by the alcohol. A very. small 
quantity. of svater,.say four or five per cent., mixed with the alcohol, 
would prevent such an.action, and he wished to know whether that quan- 
tity of water would injure the yarnish.. Some collodions would give way 
under the.action.of absolute alcohol, especially when-the pyroxyline was 
prepared in.very weak acids. 

Mr, THomas said-he did not think that such a small quantity of water 
added to the aleohol would make: any.material difference... There. would 
Is no eiicalty, in obtaining a solution of the gums, in alcohol, -830.in 
strength. 

My, Hanpwacn said-alcohol--808. in strength. would not.affect the 
pyzLoxyline,.but *802-in-strength would. 

Mr. Tuomas ‘said.the only objection to adding water.to the. alcohol 
was, that it-made the varnish. somewhat. thicker. Tho. more. fluid. the 
Spirit, -yarnish, was.the better, because. it.then interposed. between. the 


surface and the negative a very thin coat. If spirit varnis e 
he should prefer the use of absolute alcohol ifit did not eae ee 

Mr. Supastian Davis said the image in the first negative plates he 
varnished entirely, disappeared. _ On applying to the dealer about it he 
was told that it was French spirit varnish, and that if the stopper were 
left ovt of the bottle for some time, so thata certain Guaniirios water 
might be absorbed from the atmosphere, so as to reduce the stren th of 
the alcohol with which it was made, the evil would be remedied, c 

Mr. Fry asked whether any one had found Schnée varnish crack ? 
a had had two plates, 18 by 15, totally destroyed by the varnish crack- 

g. 

Mr. THomas asked whether that was Sehnée varnish ? 

Mr. Fry said it was not. He did not know what varnish it was He 
thought that an inquiry ought to be made, when cracking occurred : as to 
what varnish had been used, and under what cireumstances it had been 
kept, whether in a dry room or otherwise. 

Mr. Downes said on one occasion he had employed Thomas's varnish 
and it dissolved a large part out of the film. That varnish he thought was 
prepared with absolute alcohol. He had never found that defect in Scehnée 
varnish ; but, whether that was owing toits containing a small amount of 
water he didnot know. With respect to the observation made by Mr. Fry 
he found that all varnishes would crack if kept in a damp place The 
cracks did not form interstices, but appeared to run up between the 
surface of the plate and the collodion. With reference to Mr. Hardwich’s 
observation, that the film did not dry properly without the application of 
heat, he found that when the film was dried simply by the ordinary 
temperature ofthe atmosphereit could be removed with great ease by 
wiping the edges with a cloth; whereas when dried by artificial heat, the 
film adhered closely to the plate, showing that avery considerable amount 
of water had been driven off by the heating. 

Mr. J. Wictrams said that he had had considerable experience in the 
manufacture of photographic varnishes. He thought the use of absolute 
alcohol an error. His own opinion was, that a mixture of absolute 
alcohol and ordinary spirits of wine of 60 over proof (which would give 
a gravity of about 818) was the strength best adapted for the pre- 
paration of spirit varnishes. He did not agree with Mr. Thomas ag to 
the use of the gums he had mentioned ; but-he considered that gum lac 
should enter into the constitution and form the basis of every spirit 
varnish. He thought the lac used should be bleached, powdered, and 
dried before being dissolyed. With respect to amber varnish, he thought 
it important to bear in mind that the chloroform must be quite pure and 
not the methylated article, which he had found would not answer, but 
remained tacky, The chloroform should also be perfectly free "from 
alcohol. He did not think there was so much difficulty in procuring 
genuine amber as Mr. Thomas had said, although the amber in com- 
merce might not be quite so good looking as the amber from which mouth 
pieces were made. Some eminent makers of amber varnish were in the 
habit of using a mixture of chloroform and ether. His own opinion was 
notin favour of such a plan, and in his hands such a varnish had turned 
out bad: he, however, believed that it was considered an improvement 
by some operators—its principal advantage, perhaps, being that a fluid 
and a weighed ounce of the varnish would occupy about the same bulk 
and the purchaser therefore got more for his money than when he had 
that made with simple chloroform. There was another cold varnish in 
use which ought not to be left out of the discussion. He alluded to the 
benzole varnish. The basis of this varnish was generally gum dammar 
but it was very necessary that the benzole should be quite pure : that met 
with in commerce generally contained much fatty matter and would not 
dry, whereas pure benzole dried and left no stain or tackiness behind. 
When this. varnish was made with. good materials he knew it to bea 
good working varnish. 

Mr, Fry said that gum dammar dissolved in benzole made a varnish 
which, if it had not a little inclination to bloom, was as good as any. 

Mr. Quin said thatwhen there was no open crack the plate might 
be heated, when the film would resume its position and would take a new 
coat of-varnish : an.open crack, however, was fatal. He had discon- 
tinned using. amber varnishes, because he found that they would not 
stand hard work. He found gums became tacky when exposed to a hot 
sun for along time. 

Mr. Bevrorp wished to know if any member could tell him-what was 
to be done when the cracking first made its appearance. Its progress was 
very gradual, It showed itself on.a small part of the negative first of 
all, and if it could then be-arrested, it would not do much harm; but in 
the course of a week or.two it.covered the whole surface. 

Mr. Quin said cracking sometimes arose from over-heating the plate 
when the varnish was being applied. It ought to be just the heat of 
boiling water. He found the gum dammar stick to the paper when 
exposed to the sun, ; 

Mr. BEpFoRD said his reason. for exposing the varnish to a great heat 
was to avoid its becoming sticky when warmed by the sun. It did away 
with that ackiness.to which some of the spirit varnishes:were liable. He 


thought Mr, Thomas's suggestion. of well. washing the plate before var-~ 


nishing deseryed the grayest.attention. F 

Mr. Hucuns said, amber varnishes were very easy of application, while 
benzole, or “crystal-varnish,’ was more difficult to. marege. Seehnée 
yarnish was prepared by.a very old firm in France whit had areputation 
for its varnishes before photography was discoyer® 1n his opinion it was 
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a most excellent varnish, although some persons said it was too thick, 
and others that it was too thin. Gum dammar dissolved in benzole 
certainly possessed many advantages; but he could not recommend it, 
as it was not hard, was not substantial, and it left the negative in much 
too unprotected a condition. After twenty, thirty, or fifty copies had been 
taken it showed signs of wear. The composition of the Scehnée varnish was 
not known. 

Dr. Diamonp said the Soehnée varnish was made from a formula by 
the late Dr. Ure. He did not know its composition, although it had been 
proved by analysis to consist of a combination of several gums. 

Mr. Qury said he found lac in it. 

Mr. Hears said he had never found Sceehnée varnish crack. 

Mr. Beprorp stated that on one occasion he had found Scehnée varnish 
become tacky, and stick to the paper. 

My. Tuomas hoped that they would receive communications on the 
subject from the country. It was a good plan to-remove the film from 
the edges of the plate, and to allow the varnish to flow over the margin 
so as to completely encase the film. He did not consider lac to be a hard 
varnish, as a sharp point would make a trace on it, which could not be 
done on the French or any other spivit varnish. He wanted to find out 
whether the cracking was to be attributed to the varnish or not. He 
thought that if the cyanide or hypysulphite of soda were properly 
washed off, and the film carefully dried, the varnish would not crack. 
He also thought the cracking was owing to the difficulty of applying 
the heat from a spirit lamp equally over a large surface. Last week he 
visited a number of gentlemen who possessed large collections of nega- 
tives for the purpose of inspecting their condition. He found that Mr. 
Kilburn, who had some thousands of negatives, used amber dissolved in 
chloroform, with the greatest success, not having had one case of crack- 
ing, except from want of care, either in washing or drying. He fixed 
with hyposulphate of soda, washed the plates freely, and let them dry 
spontaneously: he always warmed them to drive off the superfluous 
moisture, and allowed them to cool before varnishing. He then visited 
Mr. Herbert Watkins, who told him that he used all sorts of varnishes. 
That gentleman had some thousands of negatives, and always fixed with 
hyposulphite. He never had a negative crack ; but he was always very 
careful to wash his plates well. He then went to M. Claudet’s, and 
inspected his very large collection. For some years that gentleman 
used amber and chloroform, until this time last year, when, on inspecting 
his stock, he found two or three signs of cracking in the form of segments 
of circles. He became anxious, and jumped to the conclusion that it 
was owing to the amber varnish : he nowused spirit varnish, and only 
one or two had since shown signs of cracking. He then went to Mr. 
Melhuish, who worked upon yery large plates. He told him that he never 
had a negative crack—that he used all sorts of varnishes, but gave the 
preference to amber and chloroform, Ifany of his negatives cracked, 
he had been able positively to say that. it was. owing to some careless- 
ness on his own part in washing or drying the film. He used hyposul- 
phite, and always washed his plates very freely. He found that Mr. 
Bedford had a large coliection, and that he had negatives cracked 

both with amber and spirit varnishes. He now used. amber varnish. 
One very important point was that M. Claudet fixed. with cyanide, 
washed it off rapidly,.dried the plate over a flame, and varnished imme- 
diately. ‘Thus, he thought, it was proved that. where hyposulphite of 
soda was used, the plate well washed afterwards, allowed to dry sponta- 
neously, the moisture being driven off by heat, and the. plate 
allowed to cool, neither amber or spirit varnishes would crack ; and 
where cyanide was used, the plate well washed and rapidly dried, both 
amber and spirit varnishes would crack. 
Mr. Witrzams said Mr. Thomas unjustly condemned.cyanide for fixing 
plates. That article, however, as generally sold, contained carbonate of 
potash, which might materially influence the action on the film or yar- 
nish. Before it was given up, it ought to be seen whether, when pure, it 
would have so injurious an effect as Mr. Thomas. attempted to prove. 

Mr, Tuomas said he did not wish to. condemn cyanide, but people 
thought that it did not require so much washipg as hyposulphite, whereas 
it required equally as much. 

The thanks of the meeting were then voted, to. Mr. Thomas for hig 
paper. 

: ithe Crairman announced that at the next mecting Mx. Fry would 
read a paper On Lamar Fhotography. 

Mr. Harpwics agreed to read a paper, in Hebruary, On Albumenising 
Paper, and on the Alkaline Gold Toning Process, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a discussion on this very important subject, 

The Cuamman said that the next meeting would, take place on New 
Year’s Day. 

The proceedings, terminated. with the usual vote of thanks to the 
chairman, 


ico 
NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary monthly: meeting of the members of this Society was held 
on Wednesday evening, the 28th -ult., at Myddleton Hall, Upper Street, 
Islingen,—George Shadbolt, Esq.,V.P., in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Mr. OrrewiLt hibited a new camera for taking instantaneous photo- 
grees which was Qveribed at page 318 of the present volume of this 
ournal, : ; 


Mr. Suave exhibited a number of stereographs. 

Mr. Moens read a paper, illustrated by numerous well-executed pho- 
tographs, entitled Notes of a Photographic Yacht Voyage in the Mediter- 
ranean. [See pages 351 and 369.] ‘The thanks of the meeting were 
voted to him for it. 

Mr. Morns then exhibited photographs illustrative of his paper. 

The Cuairman said he wished particularly to direct the attention of 
the members to the dark box (which was also exhibited) used by Mr. 
Moens in his travels. It was, as they saw, very small and very primi- 
tive in appearance. 

Mr.. Morns said that the box was so constructed that everything 
necessary could be carried in it; and it was so fitted that at a glance it 
could be seen whether anything had been forgotten. 

A Mempen asked what chemicals, &c., Mr. Moens took with him ? 

Mr. Moens said he took one complete set himself, and his friend took 
another. When they arrived at Carthage they got another complete set 
from Ross. Their apparatus and chemicals must have cost £250, but 
the greater part of them was unused. 

Mr. Samurn Fry (of Brighton) asked whether Mr. Moens developed 
with iron or pyrogallic acid ? 

Mr. Morys said that he employed pyrogallic with acetic and citric 
acids. He said foreign photographers took nearly all their pictures with 
albumen plates, and were amazed that he and his friend could do any- 
thing with wet collodion. Certainly the heat of the climate, together 
with the dust and the trouble of carrying the necessary apparatus, made 
the wet process very inconvenient. He rather prided himself on having 
taken a glass bath out with him, and having brought it home again un- 
broken after travelling go far. 

The Cuarrmay, referring to an observation made in the narrative, said 
at first it seemed strange that English photographers should not be 
allowed to take views of the fortifications at Gibraltar; but of course 
it would not do to give the necessary permission to English and refuse it 
to foreign photographers. 

Mr. Skxare then read a paper descriptive of his Pistolgraph [see page 
368], and exhibited some of his chromo-crystals. 

The thanks of the meeting were then voted to Mr. Skaife, who said 
the reason he called his camera a pistolgraph was because it worked 
with a trigger, and originally had.a handle, and was sighted like a 
pistol. It was then held in the same manner, but he now held it against 
his chest. One of those he now produced was originally intended to 
take magnified photographs of the flower snake by means of a Stanhope 
lens. The motion of the shutters could scarcely be seen when looking at 
the front; but on looking behind a spark of light could be seen flashing 
like a diamond. In one instance a gentleman took a picture as he was 
riding in a carriage. 

Mr. Mortey asked what lens was used for the instrument ? 

Mr. Sxatre said the lens was expressly prepared for it, and was a 
double combination. 

The Cuaman said it was very similar to the portrait combination. 

Mr. Sxaire said he used+a § diaphragm for taking portraits, and a 
smaller one for taking landscapes. 

The Crarrmay, referring to the apparatus onthe: table, exhibited by 
Mr. Ottewill, for taking instantaneous photographs, said it was much 
slower in its operation than Mr. Skaife’s pistolgraph, opening by a 
single shutter from the bottom, whereas in Mr. Skaife’s arrangement the 
two shutters opened from the centre. 

Mr. Fry asked whether Mr. Skaife had ever tried the effect of a 
shutter opening from the top downwards, and falling back inside instead 
of outsides. By that means the foreground was. exposed longer than the 
rest of the picture: the shutter.was moved by means of amultiplying wheel. 
By moving the wheel the eighth of an inch, the shutter was opened and 
shut. He had tried shutters opening every way, and he had found that 
method the most satisfactory in taking pictures of the sea. He objected 
tothe shutter opening outside, ashe thought it must shake the whole con- 
cern, especially when pressure was applied to an outside lever. 

Mr, Morys asked whether the vibration would not occur after the 
shutter was closed, when it would not matter ? 

Mr. Fry said he found the vibration sufficient to spoil the picture. 

Mr, Morns asked whether it would not be better to +have two shutters 
—one to fall from the top, and the other to rise from the bottom, so as 
to meet halfway ? He thought that where a long focus was used. the 
shutter was better from the side, especially in. sea pictures, where the 
foreground was as bright as the sky. 

Mr, Fry said there were exceptional cireumstances in reference to 
the sea; such as when. the sun was opposite the camera, when the dark 
side of the waves would be towards him, or when the sea was ofa green 
or yellow colour, as it frequently was. 

Mr. Morey then exhibited his new mount for lenses. 

The Craimay said all the diaphragms were arranged on a plate, as. in 
a microscope. He would recommend that the plate should be fitted with 
the usual catch, which would insure the opening being placed in its true 
position, 

After some further conyersation, 

The Cuarrmay announced, in reference to the copies of photographs tobe 
presented to.cach member, that the Committee had selected a negative by 
Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, from which the copies. were to be printed. As Mr. 
Wilson was to print them himself, of course it would: be some little time 
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before they were distributed. The next meeting—the last of the year— 
would take place the day after Christmas Day. 
The proceedings then terminated with the usual vote of thanks to the 


Chairman. 
OG tgs 


MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A Meerine of the above Society was held in the Rooms of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, 36, George Street, on Wednesday, the 5th 
jnstant,—Mr. Parry in the chair. 

The Sucrerary announced that Mr. Dancer would at the next meeting 
provide the necessary apparatus for exhibiting photographic transpa- 
rencies by the oxy-calcium light, and members were invited to contribute 
pictures. It was particularly requested that they should be on the whole 
stereoscopic plate, for the convenience of adaptation to the lantern. 

It would be recollected that at the last meeting a committee was 
appointed to consider a suggestion thrown out by him in reference 
toan Exchange Club in connexion with the Society, and he had now 
to submit a series of rules founded on that suggestion. 

The chief objects kept in view were to afford every member means by 
which he could judge for himself as to the value of the picture he would 
have in exchange, and to keep up a continuous circulation. 


RULES OF THE EXCHANGE CLUB OF THE MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

1. That a portfolio (No. 1) be kept for the reception of pictures offered in ex- 
change, each picture being marked with a consecutive number. 

2, That a portfolio (No. 2) be kept for the reception of pictures offered in 
exchange for those contained in No. 1. 

&. That every picture deposited in No. 2 be marked with the particulars of 
the exchange desired—as, for instance, “offered in exchange for picture No. 1.” 
But more than one picture may be mentioned as desired in exchange; it being 
assumed that the first-mentioned is preferred, and so on. 

4, That pictures designed for exchange shall be delivered to the Secretary, 
who shall number them, and place them in the portfolios according to the order 
in which they are received by him. 

5. That upon a picture being placed in No, 2, the Secretary shall communi- 
cate with the owner of the picture in No. 1 desired in exchange, and if such 
owner give his sanction, the exchange shall be effected. I{ the owner of the 
desired picture do not reply to the communication of the Secretary before or at 
the ordinary monthly meeting of the Society next following the date of the said 
communication, then his sanction to the exchange shall be assumed. But no 
such communication from the Secretary shall be made so as to afford less than 
fourteen days’ notice. 

6. That in case there are two or more pictures in No. 2 for which the same 
picture in No. 1 is required, the preference shall be given to the earliest appli- 
cant, as shown by his number. 

7. That boxes be provided for the reception of pictures on glass of stereoscopic 
size. 

8. That no picture be admitted which is not accompanied by these parti- 
culars: — Subject, process of negative, date and hour of exposure, length of 
exposure, focus and stop of lens, quality of light, print, how toned; and that the 
Secretary provide printed forms, to be filled up by the member exchanging. 

9. That a picture deposited in No 1 shall not be withdrawn. 

19. That thére shall not be two prints from the same negative in No. 1. 

11. That two or more pictures may be offered in exchange for one, 

12. That no member shall have the power of exchanging who has not con- 
tributed a print to No. 1, 

13. That stereoscopic pictures on paper be mounted ; all others on paper un- 
mounted, and not cut round, so as to leave a margin to which the required 
particulars may be attached. 


A discussion then followed on: the proposed rules. It was’ considered 
that the most probable cause of failure would ‘bea falling off of the 
quality of the pictures in No. 1; but the general feeling was in favour of 
trying the system. 

Mr. Orrer moved, and Mr. Parrerson seconded, a resolution to that 
effect, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Srorerary read a letter, forwarded byMr. Kirby to the chairman, 
and accompanied by a number of photographic transparent pictures, 
burnt into’ glass by M. Joubert’s method. He observed that there 
appeared to be some deficiency in halftone, éven in those which were 
copies of engravings; and he believed that transparent photographs 
taken by the ordinary means were more brilliant ; and ‘unless, ‘there- 
fore; they could be produced at an inferior cost, he did not perceive any 
great advantage in the new method. 

Mr. C. Jarez Hucnss, of London, remarked that the Secretary had 
not, he thought, considered the absolute permanence of the burnt-in pho- 
tographs. ‘The great advantage would be found in their taking a com- 
mereial place for the decoration of our house windows, conservatories, 
and-in-many similar applications, under circumstances which would 
speedily destroy ordinary photographs: The prévious evening he heard 
of a case in which a number of negatives were lamentably desttoyed by 
atmospheric influence; although they were kept in a box; how much 
more then must we expect them to be injured in situations such'as those 
he had mentioned? It was true that in all those processes which are 
founded upon the use of a chromate, they lost some detail; but then they 
had secured really good designs, which were permanent. 

The Srcrerary ‘thought that the objection to ordinary photographs 
could be fully met by covering them with another sheet of glass ; but 
if a further precaution were desired, we had’ only to cement the two 
glasses with Canada Balsam. 


Mr. Peee, who had at one time been connected with the manufacture 
of ornamental glass, said that although M. Joubert’s designs were now 
in one colour only, they might, he believed, be converted into pictures of 
several colours, by taking them as they now are, and submitting them to 
several burnings, with as many applications of colouring matter. 

Mr. Huaues believed he might venture to say that Mr. Pegg’s sug- 
egestion had been anticipated by M. Joubert. 

A vote of thanks was passed to M. Joubert and Mr. Kirby for their 
kindness in forwarding the specimens. 

A number of transparent stereoscopic pictures, taken by the hot water 
process of coagulation, were handed round by Mr. Herbert and Mr. Parry. 
The latter of these gentlemen introduced the pictures to the Society; but 
it subsequently appeared that. Dr. Ryley had previously suggested the 
process. 

Mr. Parry then acknowledged that fact ; but said that he believed the 
thing had never been practically carried out previously to the reading 
of his paper. He found that it was necessary to keep up the temperature 
of the water or there were symptoms of blistering. He was not prepared 
to state exactly what that temperature should be; but he believed that 
from 180° to 200° would secure success. 

The pictures shown were much admired, and there were no symptoms 
of unequal coagulation of the albumen. A conversation arose as to the 
degree of density required in pictures for the lantern. 

Mr. Warptey stated that they were frequently printed too thin. The 
best effects were obtained by a fair depth of printing: he had seen some 
most. striking effects from dense pictures. 

Mr. Rogerson said that much must depend upon the strength of the 
light used, and upon the distance of the lantern from the screen. The 
Secretary asked Mr. Hughes if he could throw any light upon our 
failures in toning prints upon paper? the complaints appeared to be 
rather on the increase. 

Mr. Huanezs believed that the albumenising was conducted as well as 
it had ever been, but that the new method of toning required conditions 
peculiar to itself. The chief requirement, he thought, was a fine even 
surface on the original paper: without that quality the albumen was 
unevenly deposited, and gave rise to minute valleys which rendered the 
toning unequal. He had been prevented by the weather from concluding 
some experiments he had been conducting on this subject, but hoped 
shortly to resume them. 

My. Wanvtey stated that he was convinced, by observation, that albu- 
menised paper suffered in its toning quality by keeping. In a month or 
two the effect could be found, and in a year or two the paper would not 
tone at all. 

A conversation then arose on the waxed-paper process; and it 
was generally agreed that the knowledge that they possessed of the prin- 
ciples involved in development afforded reasonable grounds for believing 
that it might afford most satisfactory results, if as much attention were 
given to it as was bestowed upon the dry process on glass. 

Mx. Hoover and Mr. Rogerson, who have both produced this year 
some beautiful negatives in waxed paper of a large size—the latter on 
the whole photographic sheet—stated that one great thing to be observed 
was ample exposure, there was then but little silver required in the 
development, the negatives were sufficiently transparent, and that 
grainy effect so much complained of was avoided. 

The proceedings were then brought to a close by a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 


—— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Tur usual monthly meeting of this Society was held on the evening of 
Tuesday last, the 11th inst., in George Street Hall, Edinburgh. The 
chair was occupied by T. B. Johnstone, Esq. 

The minutes having been read, 

Mr. Watxer read a few notes on the Macnair process, which he said, 
for amateurs, was a very good process if carefully manipulated ; although 
he thought that among the dry processes the collodio-albumen, or 
Taupendt process, was without a rival, as it gave results which could not 
be attained by any other. In his remarks he called attention to the chief 
defects of the Macnair process ; which were—liability of the film to crack 
and peel off in flakes, and a tendency to stain during development. If a 
collodion, excellently adapted it might be for the wet process, but of a 
horny, contractile character, were employed in this process, there was no 
certainty that the film, when dry, would not crack and peel off. The 
best ccllodion for this purpose was that which gave a powdery or, as it 
was termed, a “rotten” film. It could easily be ascertained when it 
was in this condition by pouring some on a plate of glass, and pushing it 
forward with the finger. This kind of collodion was prepared by using 
pyroxyline, made with acids, at a high temperature: it was also necessary 
that it should contain a larger proportion of alcohol than ordinary. 
Without collodion of this kind there would be no certainty of obtaining 
good results by the Macnair process. THe always preferred a neutral to 
an acid bath. ‘With regard to the washing ‘after excitement, he thought 
it was commonly carried to an excess. Nothing more’ was required-4ian 
that the plate be washed till « greasiness ” disappeared. More’ id this 
he considered injudicious, The strength of the malt sola ey 
given. by Mv. Macnair was too great. The best prov qehalt ve two 
ounces of malt to ten of water: one coating was ase a dozen. 
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He dried the plates as quickly as possible, and when dry he varnished 
he edges. This prevented the water getting under the film and carrying 
it off. The exposure in the case of recently-prepared plates was about a 
third longer than wet collodion ; but if the plates had been kept any time 
longer exposure was necessary. After exposure the plates had to be 
subjected to a most thorough washing to get rid of the malt; for, if any 
were left on the plate, a stain in developing would inevitably follow. 
With respect to a suitable developer he had not yet arrived at a satis- 
factory result. Iron was cheaper than pyrogallic acid, but it was also 
much more liable to stain the plate, and in using it there was no cer- 
ainty of a clean picture. He hoped this objection would yet be got 
over. Perhaps gallic acid would produce clean pictures; but the time 
occupied in developing pictures by if was an objection. In fixing, he 
had formerly used cyanide of potassium; but finding this had a tendency 
0) ee the negative, he had given it up in favour of hyposulphite of 
soda. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Walker exhibited severel stereo- 
scopic negatives containing cracks, tears, stains, marblings, and other 
defects, as illustrative of the peculiar defects to which he had alluded. 

Mr. Macyam said he was aware of a good many instances of failures 
occurring by the splitting off of the film, and he could say from ex- 
perience it was a most disgusting thing when this occurred with an 
otherwise good negative. He did not think this was the fault of the 
preservative, but of the collodion. He proposed, as a remedy, that the 
plate be varnished over with some vegetable gum, or perhaps with albu- 
meu, before the collodion be poured on. He also suggested that a small 
quantity of grape sugar might be added to the collodion, which would 
prevent it drying so hard. With regard to the washing after exposure, 
he considered it absolutely necessary that every trace of the malt 
solution should be thoroughly removed ; but, as it was not easy to know 
when this was properly done, he would advise that some very powerful 
vegetable colouring matter—a strong yellow for instance—be mixed up 
with the wort, and in washing the absence of this colouring matter 
from the surface of the plate would be a guarantee of its freedom from 
the preservative. 

After some remarks from Messrs. Orange, Nicol, and others, a vote of 
thanks was moved to Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Tunny then read a paper On «@ New Method of Decolorising the 
Albumen Silver Bath. [See page 363.1 

An interesting conversation followed Mr. Tunny’s paper, in which Mr. 
Moffat and Mr. Nicol took part. 

The thanks of the meeting were unanimously awarded to Mr. Tunny 
for his communication ; after which, on a request from the Chairman, 
Mr. Tunny kindly showed to the meeting the manner in which he made 
his ammonio-citrate of silver bath, further particulars of which will be 
communicated in our next. 


peeatig 


CITY OF GLASGOW. AND. WEST OF SCOTLAND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tue third ordinary monthly meeting of the session of this Society was 
held in the Religious Institution Rooms, on Thursday, the 6th instant,— 
Mr. A. M'Tear, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, in the chair. 
The subject of photographic printing, continued from last meeting, was 
ably opened by Mr. A. Macnab in a paper which we give in another 
column. [See page 362-] 

As several-other subjects had to be taken up and disposed of, the dis- 
cussion on the paper and the subject of printing was briefer than it would 
otherwise, haye been. 

Mr. Jouy Jex Lona said he had. been experimenting a good deal re- 
cently on this subject, and he did not see the benefit derived from 
crystallising silver, seeing they could generally get it pure. 

Mr. J. Sruarr said he had not been troubled recently with the oily 
marks mentioned by Mr. Macnab; and, when he had, he merely worked 
on with the bath, and found it disappeared. “He adhered to his formerly 
expressed opinion regarding the best light for-printing inv ~ Within the 
last-three months he had made £20) worth of gold into chloride; and 
found it cdst him 1s. 9defor each fifteen grains.. In his daily practice he 
adopted the plan of throwing down metallic silver by copper. wire from 
the various washings, except the hypo. bath and washings, The silver 
so obtained he made into nitrate, by adding nitric acid. ‘To this product 
he added water, and used it for printing. By using alittle meter they 
could test the amount of silver in the bath. 

Mr. M‘Farrane asked if there was such a meter ? 

Mr. Bowman said there was, and it had been found to answer very 
well. 

Mr. MParnann said he had asked an optician about this meter, and he 
was told that no such thing had been discovered as aicorrect test. 

Mr. Joan Cramp said the instrument referred to-only indicated the 
ifie gravity of the liquid, and consequently the amount lof solid con: 
, if they. knew the kind. of liquid used, but, did, not) inform them 
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whether they had nitrate of silver.or nitrate of potash. 

Mv. Beystay said that if Mr. Cramb had put the meter in a thirty-grain 
solution he vould find it stood at 30°, 

Mr. Janes CRa.g said the objection to this meter was in the’ case of 


old baths, and not ‘newly-made ones, which it wag known only con- 
tained silver and waters y, ‘ ae 


Mr. Sruarr said he had only recommended the use of this meter to a 
known solution of silver and water to test its strength. 

Mr. Jonn Cramp reiterated his conviction that the meters referred to 
were useless, and a snare and deception. Nothing, it seemed to him, but 
analysis would inform them, with any degree of certainty, how much 
silver remained in a used bath, and that was almost the only use one had 
for such an instrument. The use of a solution of common salt, of known 
strength, and marking how much was required to precipitate all the 
silver in a measured quantity of a bath, was a simple way of doing so. 
Though giving his opinion freely on the meter question, he personally 
felt little interest in it. He had never used a silver meter; possibly his 
manner of proceeding would have to be called a rough one, but he never 
felt curious to know what was in a bath, so long as it gave good pictures. 
Before sitting down, he (Mr. Cramb) proposed that the thanks of the 
Society be awarded to Mr. Macnab for his paper, more particularly as he 
had been the first to operate before the Society. 

The vote was heartily given, and Mr. Maonaz, in acknowledging the 
compliment, said it had cost him two days’ labour to bring those experi- 
ments before them. 

Mr. J. Stuart said there was another matter—that was, the recovery of 
silver from spoiled prints. In the best-conducted establishments there 
were necessarily a few spoiled prints. He, of course, had some—one a 
day, perhaps. These he collected and burnt. By fusing the ash so 
obtained with carbonate of soda metallic silver was obtained. Recently 
he got £4 15s. worth of silver in this way from the waste prints collected 
in six months; and as some were toned, he also got fully a drachm of gold. 

Mr. James Crame asked if any gentleman present had recovered the 
silver from the hyposulphite bath ? 

Mr. Joun Sruarz answered that he had done so, to a small extent, by 
using the lever of sulphur, which threw down a black deposit. 

Mr. J. Jex Lone said that hydrosulphate of ammonia would be found to 
throw down the silver. 

My. Janus Cramp said the reason he asked the question was, that he 
had been asking the same question of some gentlemen he thought should 
have known, and the plans he had got seemed theoretically incorrect. 

The Srcrmtary suggested that Mr. James Cramb should give the 
Society the result of his experiments on this subject at the next meeting, 
as well as the notes he knew he had by him on the hyposulphite of silver. 

The next meeting, it was resolved, should be a conversazione, to which 
the friends of members, ladies as well as gentlemen, would be admitted. 

The Society afterwards adopted Tur Brivis Journan or Puorograpny 
as their official organ; and, in connexion with this subject, resolved that 
papers read before the Society should become the Society’s property, and 
could only be published through the Society’s Secretary, 

Mr. A. M'Trar showed a print toned by the recently-published 
American toning-bath. 

After several new members had been proposed, and the usual vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, the meeting separated. 
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BRADFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A Martine of the above Society was held at the Rooms, Chapel Houses, 
James Street, on Wednesday, the 5th inst—Dr. R. Parkinson, the Pre- 
sident, occupied the chair. 

A large number of members attended. 

The Szcrerary haying read the minutes of the last meeting they. weve 
confirmed. ; 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Sutcliffe were duly elected members of the Society. 

The Presrwenr then introduced to the meeting Mr, W. H. Learner, 
who favoured the Society by reading a valuable paper On the Wazxed- 
paper Process |see page 365], which excited great interest, and gave rise 
to an animated discussion. 

Mr. Lwatner: Before reading my paper, I beg to observe that there is 
nothing different, either in chemical preparation or manipulation, from 
what has, I believe, already appeared in print. Yet it has been my aim 
to make the paper as complete as possible, so that those parties desirous 
of making a trial may meet with. success, 

Several very fine negatives and prints by.this process were, exhibited. 

The thanks of the meeting haying been awarded to Mr. Leather for his 
paper, the Society adjourned until the first Wednesday.in January, 1861. 


Pcactieal Instructions on Coloring Bhotographs. 
By Aurrep H. Watt. 
CHAPTER VIII. (Continued) 
MATERIALS, &c. 


VARNISHES.—Good. varnishes should bring out the full force and 
brillianey of the colours, and be hard enough'to preserve the paint- 
ing from injury. ( They’ are prepared chiefly from gums, or, more 
properly ‘speaking, resins, dissolved°in water, 'spirit;/or oils,’simple 
or compounded. “Those more commonly used are’ mastic, ¢opal, 
amber, and white ‘lac. 

Mastic Varnish is‘easily prepared by dissolving ‘one part of the ~ 
purest “gum” mastic in three of the rectified: oil:of turpentine, 
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and adding one part of-fine turpentine. As this varnish is fre- 
quently adulterated, and it is advantageous to use the genuine 
article, it may be worth while, therefore, to prepare it for yourself 
when you cannot obtain it good. Mastic varnish is very apt to 
“chill” after application ; but, by rubbing it with an old silk hand- 
kerchief, the colours regain their brilliancy. 

Copal Varnish. —A harder varni sh than the former, but somewhat 
dangerous in use, as it is very liable, from a variety of causes 
requiring very great care to avoid, to crack. To combat this 
peculiarity a little linseed oil is sometimes used with the varnish ; 
but this again is objectionable, as on the picture it soon becomes 
dull and discoloured, and, moreover, causes the varnish, being 
somewhat of a magilp, to amalgamate with the painting itself, so 
that there is no chance of ever cleaning or restoring the picture to 
its original condition. Irecommend the use of pure mastic varnish 
to all who have an interest in the preservation of their work. 

White Lac Varnish.—Composed of purified lac resin, dissolved in 
spirits of wine. The chief value of this varnish lies in its hardness, 
transparency, and absence of colour. Being a spirit varnish it of 
course requires warmth to assist inits application. The amateur will 
experience so much difficulty in using it, that he will scarcely be wise 
to undertake the management of a material so intractible; but it 
may be used in preparing the photograph for the reception of oil 
colours, when it can be applied as follows:—Warm the surface of 
the photograph ; then pour a little varnish into a saucer, and apply 
rapidly and lightly with a soft linen rag, which has also been 
wamed. In a few seconds it will be hard and firm enough to work 
upon. This varnish has another use in photographic colouring, by 
which I have seen excellent results obtained, even in the hands of 
very inferior colourists. Wash in the flesh, &c.,-in the way I have 
already described in the case of watercolours; and when this is done, 
yarnish as above, when, by simply glazing the whole with youroil 
colours, all the richness.and_ brilliancy of oil may be obtained with 
the transparent character of mere water-colour washes. The pic- 
ture so coloured will retain its beauty for many years perhaps, but 
it must ultimately fade. Colourists who, having no knowledge of 
drawing, cannot succeed in preserving likeness, cannot fail to re- 
tain the resemblance if they adopt this plan. In applying white 
lac varnish you must be careful that it is not too strong, that you 
do not rub too hard, and that the painting beneath is thoroughly 
dry and firm. 

Amber Varnish has recently been used to some extent, but. I do 
not recommend it. It has all the hardness and brilliancy of copal, 
but dries very slowly. 

Tue Painting Room.— That is a pleasant sound to me, for 
although folk curl their lips and nostrils when they enter it, with an 
outcry against the nasty smells of paint and turpentine, it is to 
mea charming odorous bower—a retreat from cares, anxieties, and 
annoyances—in which I can come with a wrinkled brow, and a 
fretful, impatient spirit, and, sitting down to my work, grow calm, 
patient, and happy, losing everything else in the absorbing interest 
of my progressing picture, and feeling fresh pleasure as, under my 
hand, it grows nearer and nearer to the dear image of my aspira- 
tions. Oh! the painting room is a charming place; and you must 
excuse my digressing in its praise, although I have not the 
slightest right todo, or excuse for doing, so. 5 

I prefer that my painting room should have a northern aspect, 
because the light is then less variable, and we avoid the glare of 
direct sunlight. The window should be lofty, because a picture 
painted by a low light seldom looks well when seen by a top light. 
As:the tone of your colouring will be affected by the amount of 
light you work by—pigments appearing’ different in a good and a 
bad light—let the window be large. 

Itis usual to paint with the window on the left hand, because 
the cast shadow of the hand then falls outward instead of over 
that part upon which you are working. 

Hang up your best works in your painting room, unless you have 
better work from other hands, as they will reproach you with their 
mute eloquence whenever, from laziness, want. of energy, or any 
other cause, you are going back instead of progressing. 

Whatever you do, kéép the room perfectly and scrupulously free 
from dust, which is the oil painter’s’@teatest enemy. The room 
should have mio carpet, but, in its place, oil-cloth, which-can, be 
wiped with a.damp-cloth every, morning. A mat may jbe placed 

efore.your seat, in cold weather, for your feet, as your tenderly- 
prudent wife, sister, or- mother would at once suggest, (what-should 
we do without their careful love?) and nothing should be in your 
toom that cannot easily be freed from dust. More(than usual. care 
1s required:in this respect-svhen the. work isso. small.and, delicate 
in finish-as.coloured photographs.are. 


The author of the preceding paper, in order to render his communicu 
tions of greater practical value, has kindly undertaken to criticise the 
work of students in colouring, and to give them advice through the 
medium of these pages; for which purpose specimens may be sent 
with a stamped and directed envelope for their return, to A. H 
Watt, Esq., 11, Toe Terrace, Wanworrn. 


Jams K,.—You have used too much and too thin a vehicle, 

A Lavy AmAreun.—You have certainly used the proper pigments, but have mixed 
them in wrong proportions, thus producing a very comical result. However, as Iam 
really anxious to do my best for pupils in Tae Bririst JourNAL or PuorocrarHy, I shall 
be happy to help you out of the difficulty, if you will send me a large stamped and directed 
envelope, by enclosing a piece of paper with the tints mixed and applied, by way of guide. 

GroncE Grant (Kennington).—These ‘ Instructions” will, as [have before said, be pub- 
lished in a separate form. 

Curomo, No. 2 —See the remarks upon lac varnish, or use isinglass dissolved in gin. 

A Lavy.—You have certainly improved, but the flesh is still too chalky. The quality 
of “ keeping,” Iam glad to find, bas not been neglected this time. The greys are too 
purely blue. In answer to your question, I can only advise the use of ox gall, and 
recommend you to try Newman's preparation, 


Foreign Correspondence, 
Paris, December 10, 1860. 


In the last number of Tue British JouRNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Tread the note presented to the Photographic Society of London 
by Mr. Malone, in which he attacks the conclusions drawn by M. 
Niepce de St. Victor from his investigations on the subject of light. 
In the interest.of my learned friend (whose labours merit the 
serious attention of Mr. Malone, who seems to be misled) and of 
science (whose progress demands precision in results), I will, in 
brief terms, reply to M. Niepce’s opponent. 

Mr. Malone wished, he says, to ascertain whether the effects 
obtained by M. Niepce de St. Victor, and by him attributed to a 
hitherto unexplained action of light, could not be produced without 
the aid of that agent. For that purpose, what does he do? © He 
takes the heading of a journal, freshly. printed, and applies it toa 
sheet of sensitised chloride paper. After an hour’s contact, he takes 
the whole from the frame, washes the sheets of paper with gallic 
acid, and so obtains a positive image of the printed letters, which 
he considers to be due to the penetration of the acid wherever the 
letters have been in contact. “No light,” he adds, “was used by me 
during the experiment,” which he thinks to be “a simple repetition of 
M. Niepee’s, minus the disputed agent, the light.” 

How is it that Mr. Malone, who is a serious man and a 
conscientious investigator, does not_perceive the insufficiency of 
such an example?_ How is it that he does not understand that 
there is in the result pointed out by him one of those chemical 
actions which were, in the commencement, brought forward against 
M. Niepce, and were by him carefully eliminated from subsequent 
experiments, in order to prove that. such chemical actions have 
nothing to do with his discovery ; as he also proved that heat, and 
the other agents whose effects are frequently identical, have no 
part in the results which he announces 2: i ; c 

AsI am convinced of Mr. Malone’s sincerity, and of his desire 
to arrive at the truth, Iwill ask his permission to indicate a very 
simple experiment which will destroy all Iris doubts. Take any 
engraying, on sized paper, which has been kept in darkness during 
a month, and expose one-half of it to the solar rays, care being taken 
to screen the other half therefrom, then apply it to a sheet of 

ensitised iodised paper. The contact must last twelve hours. 
On developing, you will have a negative image of the insolated 
portion. of the engraving, while the portion. protected from the 
luminous rays will have givenino image. —No further hesitation 
can exist, and it will be acknowledged that the light above has 
acted. Here I come to another objection raised by Mr. Malone. 
He reproaches M. Niepee with saying that certain bodies absorb the 
light. My friend is not justly chargeable with having 30 said. He 
has spoken of the activity which the light communicates to certain 
bodies submitted to its influence, and which enables them to reduce 
the salts of silver as light, But he does not say—what is yery 
different—that they absorb the light. . 

Tt would be well for the general interest that several photo- 
graphers, should: repeat the above experiment, or some of those 
described by M. Niepce, in his papers; but itis important that the 
instructions therein given should be exactly followed. 

The printsellers have lately’ exhibited in their windows some 
very remarkable compositions by Mr. Robinson. Twas ‘already 


; ted with a series of ably-executed works of the same kind 
Se Aun but I had ae yet seen nothing by Mr, Robinson, 
I was struck by the artistic merit of these interesting. productions ; 
and Iam happy to record here that the like favourable impression 
has been produced on the public, who haye great difficulty in un- 
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derstanding how photography can be applied {o the execution of 
such pictures, but who do not admire them the less. It is to be 
regretted that our own artists have not done more in this line than 
they have. With the exception of M. Ch. Negré and a few 
amateurs, who have published a small number of composed sub- 
jects, there are only the stereoscopists who have understood what 
a wide field is opened for photography in this direction. Most of 
the latter, however, are wanting in that artistic sentiment which 
is so necessary for such work. [ have seen, with great satisfaction, 
the first specimens of a collection just commenced by Adam 
Salomon, a sculptor of talent, who is also a first-rate photographer. 
Tt consists of studies of expression, types, meditation, reading— 
the miser, the melomaniac, and others—in all of which may be 
discovered the experience of a master. The attitude of the 
model, the lights and shades, the arrangement of the drapery, 
the very accessories, have that stamp which art alone knows how 
to impress upon its productions: the execution is marvellous. 
Thus applied, photography vies with the ablest painting ; for 
there is in these compositions a truthfulness, a fineness of detail, 
anda general harmony which remind you of the celebrated pictures 
by Gerard Dow. Adam Salomon will doubtless persevere in this 
direction; and if he finds zealous imitators among those painters 
who have adopted photography, we shall soon have works worthy 
of taking a place by the side of those of Mr. Rejlander, Mr. Ro- 
binson, and others. 

[have just seen, at Count Sevastianoft’s, a small portion of the 
clichés which he has brought back from Mount Athos. His collec- 
tion consists of 4000 negatives, which he has transferred to paper 
for the greater facility of transport. I was, I confess, dazzled at 
the sight of the riches spread out before me : the old manuscripts, 
some dating from the sixth century, the illustrated bibles, the 
ancient maps, the naive frescoes of Christian painters of the middle 
ages, the architectural details of half-ruined chapels, were all 
reproduced with pious zeal and extreme ability. Should the 
author publish this magnificent work, a world of treasures will be 
opened up to archeology, science, and art. 

The activity which the approach of New Year’s Day commu- 
nicates to Parisian industry has begun to show itself in the 
operating-room. The portraitists are besieged by visitors who 
wish to offer their likenesses in all shapes and sizes by way of 
étrennes. ‘The manufacturers of stereoscopes, and the makers and 
vendors of stereoscopic pictures, are unable to keep up with their 
orders, so great and increasing’ is the demand. In all -the 
stationers’ windows the card-portrait album takes its place, with 
gilded edge and chiselled clasp, by the side of the most elegant 
articles in vogue. These symptoms prove that the favour which 
the public accord to photography has increased during the year 
which is well-nigh gone. For the approaching year let us hope 
that the new printing processes will become practicable and be 
generally used, so that we may have to record a still larger 
development and wider dissemination of photography than in the 
past. 

Iclose this letter, already grown too long, by wishing all:those 
English artists who have kindly read it and its predecessors a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 

ERNEST LACAN. 


a 


dew Books, 
The Photographic News Almanack; or, The Year-book of 
Photography. for 1861. 
(London: THomas Pirzr, Paternoster Row.) 


We remember having heard of a man who complained of finding the 
long winter evenings “hang heavy on his hands,” and-was, therefore, 
recommended by a friend to amuse himself by reading. ‘To which he 
replied that he had tried that fora week, but found it very stupid. 
On being asked what books he had read, his answer was—‘‘Oh! a very 
good book: it was the Nautical Almanack!” Now, had this worthy met 
with the Almanack before us, he might have found it more entertaining; 
as, besides the calendar and. list..of photographie societies, withthe 
names of the officers and days of meeting, it contains alarge amount of 
“plunder’’ from the Journals—in. most) cases not taken bodily, but 
run through the melting-pot, and presented as.a fresh-looking. ingot, 
In employing the preceding simile, we do so only in a jocular sense, for 
there is no reproach whatever intended. On the contrary, professing it 
to be a Year-book, we think the author was bound) to, collect, from. the 
Journals what he regarded as especially worthy of preservation.; and 
that he has presented the same in his own words, instead of giving. a 
mere copy, testifies as much to his. good sense -as to-his.industry.- We: 


make this remark feelingly ; for we are constantly disgusted by finding 
in another quarter our articles appropriated verbatim et hteratim, without 
the smallest shadow of acknowledgment. 

Under the head, “ Annals of Photography,” a retrospective glance is 
taken at the doings photographic of the past year ; and thisis followed by 
various processes and formule—whether old, new, or newly modified ; 
and these are given under distinct heads, generally in a condensed and, 
therefore, useful form. ‘There is also some information about patents, 
including alist of those connected with photography, granted during the 
year just closing. 

Sundry tables, postal regulations, 
conclusion to the preceding matter. 

We feel rather amused at being called upon to review what might, in 
some sense, be regarded.as a rival publication ; but we take it as being 
both complimentary to our sense of justice and evidence of the kindly feel- 
ing entertained by the editor of a contemporary that-we should have had 
the task imposed upon us. 

The editor of this Almanack has not scrupled to express his own 
opinion upon many of the points discussed, instead of placing them drily 
before his readers ; and, although in many of these opinions we do not 
coincide, and in some hold a diametrically opposite view to that taken 
by our brother editor, we cordially commend the course he has taken ; 
for a fallible guide must surely be better than no guide at all. In con- 
clusion, we have only to observe that the Almanack, or Year-book, is well 
worth the price charged for it. 


&c., are inserted as an appropriate 


The Art of Photographic Etching. 
(By W. Srrupwicx, London.) 

Tux author of this little pamphlet is evidently unaware not only that heis 
second in the field in his application of photography to the purpose of 
producing etchings, but that he is behindhand by four or five years at 
least.. The use of a film of sensitised collodion upon a plate of glass for 
the reception of the original drawing by means of an etching needle was 
first suggested and applied by the late Mr. Peter Wickens Fry ; and we 
remember to have seen proofs from plates so treated at one of the annual 
public exhibitions of the Photographic Society—we think in 1855. We 
have not at hand the file of catalogues, or a reference thereto would 
verify the date exactly, 

We do not think this application of any particular value, as in our 
opinion a much simpler plan is to make the drawing on paper, and then 
obtain a negative, either in the camera or by direct contact with a dry 
collodionised» plate in the pressure-frame: By this arrangement the 
trouble of making the drawing is certainly hot increased, while the 
annoyance of having to reverse it is entirely obviated. When Mr. Fry 
first introduced the plan we made a similar remark ; but at that time the 
former alternative alone was available, ‘as dry plates were then in the 
womb of the future, 


SS 


Correspondence, 


Ke We are at all times willing to assist our Correspondents to the 
utmost of our ability, but-we can only do so: through the medium 


of the.Journal.. We cannot give private replies except:to personal 
friends. ; 
wth 


PERSPECTIVE. 
To the Eprror. 


Sir,—On yeading the report of the proceedings of the London Photo- 
graphic*Society in your last number, I certainly was very much surprised 
to'see the curious misunderstanding there was as to the way vertical 
lines: should be drawn in perspective. It is always supposed in perspec: 
tive that the plane of the picturéis vertical and perpendicular to the axis 
of the eye. “Lhe plane throught the eye and the vertical edge of a town 
isa verticaloplane, and! will intersect the plane of the picture in a line 
which willvepresent’onthe picture the edge of the town. Nothing can 


be: more-evident to my mind than that’ these two vertical planes. will 
intersect’ in a “vertical: line, ‘and that; therefore, the vertical edges of a 


town. willbe: represented ‘on the ‘picture by vertical lines which will 
not converge, : 


Suppose A B and-G-D-to be 
the vertical edges.of the tower 
and, 0.the- eye,> Theatwo -ver= 
-tical.planes;O.A B: and.0.C D 
will intersect the plane-of the 
picture in two verticalidines 
EF and G-H,.and E:G.will be 
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Of course, if the plane of the picture is not vertical, and the axis of 
the eye not horizontal, vertical lines will be projected on the plane of the 
picture into lines which will converge and meet in the point where the 
yertical line through the eye intersects the plane of the picture. In 
general, parallel lines which are parallel to the plane of the picture will 
he represented by parallel lines which will not converge, or, in other 
words, their vanishing points will be at an infinite distance. 

J do not think you were right in stating that the single eye was inca- 
pable of judging of distance. I think we judge of distance by having to 
alter the inclination of the axis of the eyes for objects at different dis- 
tances, by observing that the angle subtended at the eye by any object 
js less the more distant the object, and by the light, shade, and colour 
being different for near and distant objects. Both eyes are, of course, 
necessary for the first of these means of judging, but one only for the 
others, which are the only means used in giving the effect of distance in 
a common picture.—I am, yours, &c., A. M. 

Hereford, Nov. 23rd, 1860. 


[This demonstration is precisely that which we employed.—Ep. 
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DRY PLATES WITH CHLORIDE OF GOLD. 


To the Eprror. 


Sim,—I am but a few months old in photography, and but a very 
recent subscriber to your most valuable and interesting Journal ; but, 
seeing the liberal attention which you bestow upon your numerous cor- 
respondents, I have ventured to encroach upon your time for a few 
minutes. 

On receipt of Number 130 of Tum Britis Journan or Puorograrny, 
for November 15 (to hand on the evening of the 17th), my attention was 
attracted to p. 337, where Mr. Mabley is requested by Mr. Petschler to 
lay before the Manchester Photographic Society the result of a weak 
solution of chloride of gold poured upon collodionised plates, after 
washing off all free nitrate of silver; and I determined to make the ex- 
periment. On Monday, the 19th, I prepared three plates, exactly accord- 
ing to the method recommended by Mr. John Parry (p. 298), with the 
exception that they were washed in a large pail of spring water,* with 
a jug—say eight or ten jugsful thrown very unceremoniously on to 
each plate—when, after draining for about half-a-minute, I flooded over 
each plate a weak solution of gold chloride—that is to say, of Mr. J. 
Stuart’s solution (as given at p. 315), ‘one grain to one drachm,” of 
which I took ten drops to.an ounce of common water, and with this very 
weak solution—three drachms of which were enough amply to cover a 
plate—I kept it undulating for a minute, drained, flooded with the 
albumen solution of Mr. Parry, drained, plunged in hot water (a little 
under boiling), and dried by leaning the glass face downwards against a 
slanting-sided tin pot full of boiling water. The collodio-albumen coat 
ipsa dry and hard, and I now»beg to enclose three proofs of the 
result. 

No. lis from the first plate, one hour after preparation, and exposed 
for fifteen seconds, at 2.30 p.m., with the small diaphragm aperture 
one quarter of an inch: it was snowing at the time, though the afternoon 
could not be called dark. 

No. 2.plate was exposed the next day, twenty-four hours after prepa- 
ration in the same way, for twenty seconds, and the sun was shining. 
Iregret having let slip the extra five seconds; but it was done to make 
sure of getting the bark on the trees, which does not appear in No. 1. I 
feel certain that fifteen would have done. 

No. 3 was taken next day, being one of other three plates prepared in 
Same way, and twenty hours’ old, as Thad spoiled the last of the first 
lot. This No. 8 plate was exposed, at about 2.0 pm., for thirty seconds, 
the day being rather dark, and clouds very low over the hills, but not 
low enough to touch the tops of the trees when the picture was taken, 
and I believe that less time would have done. All three plates have 
been developed with 1 part pyrogallic. and 1 part citric acid, in 250 of 
water, assisted by the 2 per cent. solution of nitrate of silver, and fixed 
with the 2 per cent. solution of cyanide potassium, with which they have 
been very severely treated to remove the yellow iodide. You will see 
by the colour of the positives that I haye got the toning-bath out of 
order, which is the most bothering part of the whole operation, and 
generally the most annoying. 

_The principal object of the present letter is to request that you will be 
kind enough to give me, in your next number, a formula for the quickest 
collodion you know of, as.T goon with my experiments, and have now 
some hopes of getting a stock of dry plates for the summer, to take views 
as rapidly as with the wet process, which isso unmanageable and 
incouvenient on a journey. You see that jifteen seconds is a very near 
approach. 

Lalso beg to enclose you No. 4, which I took with the plates made by 
the:process recommended by Mr.Parry ; but the day was dark, and the 
Beeats five minutes, which is a long time. ‘Lhe fixing-bath is the old 

You-can make “known anything useful which you may find in 
this letter.—] am, yours, &c., JAMES KENDALL. 


Canton de Berne, Switzerland, Nov. 23, 1860. 
* This (spring water) contains a chiorige, as it hecores milby' after Washing the plates, 
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[We are obliged for the preceding communication, which is interesting ; 
but we are of opinion that you err in judgment in supposing that either 
of the negatives from which you have sent specimens are over-exposed. 
With the exception of No. 4, they are very much. wnder-exposed, and we 
doubt whether four times the exposure given would have been too much: 
Even No. 4is under-exposed, though not very much; but it is far the 
best of the whole. We have already communicated a formula for collo- 
dion, and we now recommend you to alter your developer, in which you 
employ far too much citric acid—at the present time of theyear especially. 
One quarter ofa grain to one grain of pyrogallic will answer at this 
season ; in spring you may possibly want halfa grain ; and in very hot 
weather what you now employ. In cold weather you will find proto- 
sulphate of iron 15 grains, citric acid 1 grain, powdered. together in a 
mortar, then dissolved in 1 ounce distilled water, a good developer. Of 
course, before pouring on you must add nitrate of silyer.—Ep.] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON TONING. 
To the Eprror. 


Srr,—In reference to your correspondent’s, “P. P.’s,” remarks on my 
paper, which appeared in your issue of the 15th November, I have to 
observe that in them he betrays more ingenuity than honesty of purpose 
in construing several paragraphs to suit his own purpose, making it ap- 
pear that I give preference to the old hypo. bath in opposition to the 
alkaline—a statement which the paragraphs read in their original form 
will not admit of, as Laffirm. If he willbe at the trouble of making a 
correct reading he will find that I give no preference to any of the named 
baths in point of permanence ; but, in placing the merits of the baths 
in juxta-position before the theory of the President of our Society (see 
paper On Influence of Heat and Light), as before quoted, that the old 
hypo. bath would bear away the laurels in point of permanence—only, 
however, if the theory was correct. Even admitting that it is, does 
the bath receive more laudation at my hands than the others, but only 
as the old bath has been longest tested? In point of permanence, even 
with the benefit of a theory which, from the argument brought up to 
establish it, seems correct, it is still deficient; and, after the lapse of 
five or six years, the yellow symptoms of destruction appear. As to his 
longevity of alkaline prints, I don’t think that his experience will cor- 
rohprate his remark] that they will be found as lasting as the most per- 
manent engraving. ‘Three years is but a short span compared with five 
or six; and because I have a print toned by the old bath three years of 
age, which looks as fresh as when first mounted, am I to infer that it will 
last for sixty years ? This seems the reasoning of “‘ P. P.;” but experience 
has proved (with exceptional cases, of course) that they will not last over 
five or six years; and consequently the presumption in favour of the 
alkaline bath (so far as age is concerned) is open to controversy. 

It will do our friend’s heart good to. read a paper in your Journal of 
December ist, by the Chairman of the Blackheath Photographic Society, 
on the same alkaline toning in opposition to the old bath, where some- 
thing like scepticism in regard to durability of its prints appears. In- 
stead, however, of my speaking in a light strain of the merits of an un- 
tested bath in point of age, I refer him to the following paragraphs, 
which seem to have escaped his notice :—* To the honour 3f the alkaline 
path I have found very few failures, so far as regards toning,” &c. 
Again:—‘The advantage this bath (the alkaline) has over the sel d’or is; 
that there is less ‘ bother ’in connexion with it, less tendency to engender 
acid principles, and consequently it involves the chance of rendering the 
prints a little more permanent, which is ‘a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.’” Further, all the specimens illustrative of the fading away 
of photographic prints shown by me were by the old hypo. bath, so 
that Ido not think our friend's remarks hold good that [ uphold the 
use of such to my fellow-workers as the best means of preventing 
decay. But be it borne in mind that, in the present state of our ex- 
perience, I still maintaim that our, toning and printing have not as yet 
gained us anything that we can otherwise but by presumptive as- 

rance term permanent, : 
ova to his whe remarks, I deem them unworthy of my notice, and 
leave your correspondent to enjoy the glory of the vituperation given 
birth to by his own misconceptions and arrogance. 

Thanking you for your impartial comments on both papers. 


Tam, yours, &e., 
Royal Arcade, Glasgow. JAMES EWING. 


—— 


AUTOMATIC WASHING TROUGH. 
To the Eyrror, 


SinThe “Amateur Mechanic writes truly when he says,—“ Mr. 
W. Church seems to be in error as’ to the action of a syphon, such as 
described'by *H.;’”” but he will sl seen by this time that he has’ not 
y :. Church's letter attentively: ag 
ete wis etter appeared, 1 had formed the same one of the 
« automatic syphon” as he had, and when I read your foot Hota 2 began 
to puzzle my brain about the best method of constructing a self-acting 
yalye such as you named; but before I did so, I determined to Sneae : 
fair trial—to do which I procured a box about 16-inches by 12, an 4 oe 
10 deep. I next procured two pieces of the common lead gas-tube o: 
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different diameters, and used the smaller one for filling the box, and the 
larger one for the syphon. The box was filled (i.e., up to the level of the 
bend in the syphon) in about 94 minutes, and emptied in about 5 minutes. 
TL then flattened the end of the small tube to make the orifice still smaller: 
the box was filled in about 13 minutes, and emptied in about 34 minutes. 
This time the syphon acted for 5 seconds as an overflow pipe, but at the 
end of that period the water came over and emptied the box as before. 

You will perceive from the figures above given, that the syphon tube 
must have been at least four times the capacity of the feed tube. And I 
think I may safely assert that, within certain limits, in the diameters of 
the respective tubes any syphon will be self-acting. If asyphon of large 
capacity should be required, and found not to act, I feel confident that 
two smaller ones of equal height would answer nicely. 

The reason why this syphon acts I take to be somewhat as follows :— 
Owing to the attraction of cohesion in the particles of the water every 
vessel requires to be above full before the liquid will overflow. This is 
the case with the tube. Capillary attraction does the rest, and brings the 
water out beautifully. Hence a very large syphon would not answer, 
while two smaller ones would. ; 

T am much obliged to “ H.” for calling attention to the apparatus, as 
T feel confident it is the very best thing possible for my purpose, and one 
which eyen extensive printers may use with advantage. 

1am, yours, &c., WATKIN. 
peers 


REPRODUCTION OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 
To the Eprror. 

Sm,—In your notice of my application of photography to copying 
monumental brasses, in your impression of the 1st inst., you have fallen 
into an error in describing the negative as being obtained by superposi- 
tion, which would, even in the smallest brasses, require paper and pres- 
sure frames so large as to prevent the process from being adopted on the 
score of expense, and in the larger brasses this difficulty would be in- 
creased almost to an impossibility ; for instance, the specimen which you 
mention as having received from me is a reduced copy of a brass about 
5 ft. X 6 ft., the negative having been obtained in the camera by the 
collodion process, which process has the advantage over the Talbotype 
of being more transparent in the lights. 

"By inserting a correction of the above-mentioned error in your next 
impression, you will oblige.—I am, yours, &c., JOHN LOUCH. 

Dec, Ath, 1860. 
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A RAP FROM A SPIRIT, 
To the Eprror. 

Sir,—Your incredulity relative to the authenticity of spirit-rapping 
will surely meet with condign punishment. 

Wishing to know if either M. Niépce de St. Victor or Mr. Malone were 
right in the views that they have expressed about “ bottled” sunshine, I 
invoked the spirit of Dean Swift, andinquired whether he could enlighten 
me. He rapped out his indignation at the doubt, and referred me to 
Gulliver’s Travels, Part ITI, Chap. 5, which treats of Gulliver’s visit to the 
Grand Academy at Lagado, the metropolis of Balnibarbi, where I found 
the following :— 

“The first man I saw was of a meagre aspect, with sooty hands and face, his hands 
and beard long, ragged and singed in several places. His clothes, shirt, and skin were 
all of the same colour. He had been eight year's upon a project for extracting sunbeams 
from cucumbers, which were put into phials hermetically sealed, and let out to warm 
the air in raw, inclement summers. He told me he did not doubt that in eight years 
more he should be able to supply the governor's garden with sunshine at a reasonable 
rate; but he complained that his stock was low,” &e. 


So you perceive that it is not such a very new idea after all. 


Lam, yours, &c., RAP-PAREE. 
pesca 
SUPERIOR PERMANENCE OF PROOFS FROM PAPER 
NEGATIVES. 


To the Evrror. 


Sm,—Having long been of opinion that photographs printed in sun 
light are more stable than those printed in diffused light, I was much 
pleased at reading, in your report of a recent meeting of the Blackheath 
Society, a statement to the same effect. I am inclined to go a little 
further, and hazard a conjecture, that proofs from calotype and waxed- 
paper negatives may be more permanent than those from collodion nega- 
tives, the former requiring longer exposure to the brightest solar light, 
in order to produce good prints, which, when taken from the pressure- 
frame, appear literally ‘baked’ into the paper—I am, yours, &e., 

A WAXED-PAPER MAN. 
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RAPID FILTERING OF IRON DEVELOPERS. 
To the Eviror. 


Srr,---Tn the account of the discussion on Mr. Hervé’s paper, read at 
the last meeting of the South London Photographic Society, and con- 
tained in your number of Tae Britis Journat or Paorograrny for 
December Ist, I am wrongly reported to have said that the objection 
existing to slow filtration of an iron developer was that a  proto-onide 
of tron would be formed by exposure to the atmosphere.” 4 

The decomposition to whichI alluded was the formation of a sub- 
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persulphate of iron; and I still think that the simple covering of the 
funnel with a piece of glass is not sufficient to prevent the absorption of 
oxygen during the passage of the solution from the funnel to the vessel 
underneath. T respectfully maintain, therefore, that a developing solu- 
tion containing a, proto-salt of iron should- be filtered as rapidly as 
possible, every possible precaution being adopted to prevent contact 
of air during the process.—I am, yours, &c. J. MARTIN, 


[We had noficed the error made by our reporter, and intended to 
have drawn attention thereto, had not your note been received.—Hp. ] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Errarum.—In the article headed “‘ Self-acting Washing Apparatus,” at page 359 in 
our last Number, for ‘‘axis of the lever,” read “ arms of the lever;” and for “falls on 
its feet,” read ‘* falls on its seat.” 


Fanny.—Omit the acetic acid, and use gallic acid alone. 
‘A WAx-PArPER MAn.—Thanks for your good wishes, 
S. B.—We regret that we are unable to view the productions in any other light than 
that already expressed. 
J. H. SuATER.—The silver wire dipner will answer your purpose, 
grossly adulterated with alloy. 
TROUBLED TYRO.—We are quite read) to help you, but not to write an entire manual 
for your benefit only. Hennah on the Wodion Proeess is the book for your instruction, 
A. M.B.-1, 2, 3. Inquire of Mr. L 1d, philosophical apparatus maker, 11 and 12, 
Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. See reply to “Glasguensis.”—4 and 5. A few 
days. 
RR. 2, D.—Johnson and Mattey, Hatton Garden. You will find the lenses that you 
mention perform the work you require, provided that your chemicals are properly 
adjusted, and the light good. 
GLAsGuENsIs.—The use of Professor Way’s apparatus for photographic purposes is 
quite out of the question at its present cost, except asa scientfic experiment. Your 
proofs would cost more than their weight in gold. 
J. B Y.—Your note reached us only on the day when the last Number was “at press,’? 
hence it was impossible to reply to you in that. Your sketch is quite correct, except 
that you have drawn the negative too near the condenser. The plano-convex of 9 inches 
diameter will do best ; place the plano side towards the negative. 
‘A bi-lens camera; but you must consult our advertisements 

It is not considered fair for us to name any special maker.— 
n ounce of water (by heat), and apply by floating 
the back numbers are to be had of the publisher. 
The stereo- 


unless it is very 


in proportion) the better result you will obtain in marginal definition for any given size. 
We do not know the price of Bertsch’s automatic camera, or whether it is in the.market. 

H. H. B.—Hydrochloric acid and water, equal parts. 
perchloride of mercury. To use the above take a 3 drachm to an ounce of water; pour 
it on the positive while still wet, and when the whitening is complete, wash thoroughly. 


Instead of the preceding, some operators use ai aqueous solution of perchloride of 
to which is added a few drops of perchloride of iron. 

’—1, At an operative chemist's, not at a druggist's.—2 and 3. Would occupy too 
much space to answer; Hockin's Manual is what you want.—4. Canson's paper is some- 
times very good, but is uncertain. We prefer Hollingworth’s.—5. If the streaks are in the 
direction of the dip, they most likely arise from too early withdrawal of the plate from 
the bath; ifacross the plate, they are from hesitation in plunging it in. The Manual 
will answer all your other queries. 

0. L. (Cork.)—We have been informed by Mr. Maltwood that his camera, described in 
our last Number, will be supplied to the public by Mr. C. Jabez Hughes, of Oxford Street, 
London, to whom we must refer you for particulars of cost, &c. The details of manipu- 
lation in making micro-photographs are given in papers read before the Photographic 
Society, 5th Nov., 1857, which may be found in our 4th VoL, p. 245, eé seg. Mr. Cox, of 

xkinner Street, Snow Hill, London, has also recently published a pamphlet on the subject. 

Dravaursman.—Please refer again to what we asserted, and you willfind you have 
not quoted correctly. That the lines appear to converge towards a *‘ vanishing point,” 
when viewed as the chairman supposed, we did not deny. We denied that they would 
appear to meet; and so we do still. Because, ifthe lines be visible at all, much more 
will the space between them (which is by construction greater than the lines), be also 
visible. Remember, the visibility of the lines was a condition imposed by the chairman, 
not assumed by us. 

B. B. H.—For printing glass transparencies we think you will find the Fothergill 
process all that you can desire for contact printing. For this purpose you had better 
employ positive collodion, as too great density is objectionable. By developing with 
pyrogallic and acetic acids a reddish tone is produced—with pyrogallic and citric acids a 
blueish tone is the result ; both are objectionable; but by mixing these two developers 
in varions proportions, several shades of warm browns to purples can be obtained, which 
generally do well without further toning. If, however, you have a good picture, but of 
a bad tone, a solution of } grain of chloride of gold to the ounce of water will generally 
mend it. It is not safe to omit varnishing. 

Jamus Livesry. — Place your glass concave side downwards on a level table, and 
around the edge make a wall of wax, or gutta-percha, or any similar material high 
enongh to hold a solution over the top of the curve. Dissolve nitrate of silver in distilled 
water, probably five or six grains to each ounce would be strong enough. Put some 
honey into a mortar, and add a drop or two of oil of cloves ; triturate, and then add 
water with a little aleoholand mix up. Filter and mix with the silver solution and pour 
into your glass receptacle, and let it stand for twenty-four hours, when you ought to 
find a deposit of silver in close contact with the glass. Try a preliminary experiment 
with a small quantity on a common watch glass. Another plan is to coat the inside of your 
coucave glass with iodised collodion. Fill it with nitrate of silver solution to sensitise, 
expose to light, and develop by pouring ina solution of photosulphate of iron acidified 
with nitric acid ; wash and dry. Then polish the inside with a tuft of soft cotton.—A 
white opaque varnish is easily made by grinding up flake white with ordinary spirit 
varnish. Some few years back a capital article of the kind was purchaseable at the 
artists colour shops, when the ladies were all making old china out of chintz and blown 
glass by a messy process, which they called Potichomanie. Perhaps if you inquire you 
may still find a few bottles in stock. 

J. WINGRAVE—T Hos. O.—* Con Turro Corr ’’—and F’. F.—received with thanks, 
and will have due attention as soon as pressing matters permit. 

REcEIvED.—J. Lovo. The sketch to which you allude in your P.S. will appear in our 
next, 


éae Al, Eprroriat Communications, Booxs ror Review, &e., should 
be forwarded to the Editor, GEORGE SHADBOLT, 2, Upper Hornsey 
Rise, London, N. 

‘All -Apvurtisements and Lerrers on the Business of this Journal 
should be addressed to the Puntasner, 32, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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